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PROTECTIVE   QUESTION   ABROAD. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  tendency  to  free-trade  doctrine  largely 
prevails  in  our  great  .cities,  in  fashionable  circles,  and  among 
literary  and  professional  men,  and,  what  is  more  than  all  to  be 
regretted,  in  our  colleges.  To  the  importing  merchants  and  agents 
of  foreign  houses,  and  to  the  newspapers  who  depend  upon  them 
for  advertisements,  free  trade  is  merely  a  personal  question  of 
«.'  livelihood.  To  people  of  fashion  it  recommends  itself  by  a 
<  meaner  motive.  When  the  tariff  was  imder  discussion  in  1867, 
'i  the  prince  of  American  dry-goods  importers,  at  a  public  recep- 
^  tion  in  Washington,  gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  fashionable 
women,  and  readily  made  them  converts  to  his  doctrine^  by  assert- 
ing that,  if  the  pending  tariff  bill  should  pass,  their  silks  would 
cost  a  dollar  a  yard  more.  Many  professional  and  literary 
men,  with  scarcely  a  broader  scan,  see  in  the  protective 
system  only  the  cause  of  the  increased  prices  of  labor,  and  hence 
of  their  necessities.  But  the  influence,  of  all  others,  which 
sways  the  mind,  or  rather  what  assumes  to  be  the  mind,  of 
the  country  towards  free  trade,  which  warps  the  press,  and  is 
irresistible  in  the  college,  is  the  idea  so  carefuUy  inculcated  by 
the  propagandists  of  free  trade,  that  their  doctrines  are  sanctioned 
by  all  the  intellect  of  Europe.  Free  trade  is  thus  accepted, 
like  the  last  Paris  fashion,  or  is  assumed  as  the  young  men 
of  the  clubs  assume  certain  manners,  because  **it  is  English, 
you  know." 

But  foreign  opinion,  or  the  experience  of  other  nations  having 
conditions  of  existence  analog|C)\x^  Vi  ova  qwbl^  ^asssiS5k\.^^s^  '^s^'^sw^ 
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than  the  lessons  of  history,  be  lightly  regarded  by  the  philoso- 
pher or  statesman.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  arrogantly  asserted,  that 
**  to  relax  commercial  systems,  and  not  to  restrict  them,'  is  alone 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  *  and  that  "  the  leading 
commercial  nations,  the  United  States  alone  excepted,  have 
been  relaxing  of  late  years  their  commercial  systems,"  a  pub- 
lic opinion  abroad,  although  no  conclusive  argument  against 
the  protective  policy  here,  would  be  a  reason  for  questioning 
it.  The  assertion,  however,  we  believe  to  be  wholly  unsupported 
by  examples,  with  the  single  exception  of  England.  Of  Russia 
it  is  declared  in  the  official  reports  of  English  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, "  that  the  importation  of  manufactured  tissues  is  practi- 
cally prevented,  \>y  a  scale  of  duties  higher  than  any  in  the 
world."  Some  concession  was  made  to  Great  Britain  in  1869 ; 
but  is  admitted  to  be  but  a  very  slight  measure  of  free  trade, 
which  "  would  not  lead  to  an  extension  of  legitimate  trade,  al- 
though it  might  make  smuggling  less  profitable."  The  Austrian 
tariff  is  characterized  by  the  same  English  authority  as  "  present- 
ing features  of  the  most  objectionable  character,  while  the  duties 
are  almost  prohibitory."  This  was  said  in  1865.  Recent  changes 
still  leave  the  average  duties  on  fabrics  in  Austria  from  24  to 
67  per  ceftt.f     The  Swedish  tariff  is  referred  to  as  having  "  the 


*  Professor  Perry. 

t  Mr.  Behrens,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bradford,  in 
a  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  February,  1869,  said :  — 

"  As  to  Austria,  we  had  the  same  advantages  as  the  most  finvored  nations,  by 
Yirtue  of  a  treaty  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Reichsrath  ;  but  there 
was  a  supplementary  convention,  negotiated  by  Sir  L.  Mallet,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, had  not  yet  received  that  sanction.  It  was  entered,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  treaty,  which  provided  that  no  specific  duty  should  exceed  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  imported  goods  ;  and  that  after  1872  it  should  not  exceed 
fifteen  per  cent.  Now,  the  protectionists  in  Austria  were  quite  aghast  at  this ; 
for,  although  they  always  used  to  say  that  the  fixed  duties  agreed  upon  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent,  when  pressed  to  allow  a  restriction  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  they  said  it  would  be  ruin  to  them. 

"  On  Sir  L.  Mallet  visiting  Bradford,  he  put  patterns  before  him,  and  showed 

that  the  duties  had  averaged  fi*om  twenty-four  to  sixty-seven  per  cent.     He 

hoped  the  exertions  made  by  our  government,  and  well  seconded  by  the  Aus- 

Jinan  ^orenunent,  would  have  some  result ;  so  that,  even  if  we  did  not  get  our 
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unfortunate  distinction  of  disputing  with  Spain  the  debatable 
honor  of  being  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  Kussian  only  ex- 
cepted." The  Peninsula  is  declared  by  British  manufacturers  to 
'^be  shut  out  from  the  products  of  the  looms  and  forges  of 
England  by  a  most  ridiculous  tariff."  The  Anglo-French  treaty 
is  pronounced  by  Count  Gasparin  to  be  scarcely  less  prohibitory 
in  fact  than  the  Morrill  tariff.  This  treaty,  we  admit,  cannot 
be  fairly  cited  as  indicating  either  an  affirmative  or  negative 
sentiment  as  to  the  protective  question,  on  the  part  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  which  concluded  it.  It  would  seem- that  the 
purpose  of  the  Emperor  was  to  conciliate  England,  by  apparent 
concessions  to  her  free-trade  policy,  while  practically  yielding  as 
little  as  possible.  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends  claim  the  treaty 
as  a  free-trade  victory.  The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce 
complains  that  the  French.tariff  is  still  "excessive,"  "unreason- 
able," and  "  onerous."  Whether  it  indicates  a  free-trade  prog- 
ress or  not,  the  actual  protective  sentiment  of  France  is  shown 
by  the  arguments  made  for  and  against  the  commercial  treaties. 
They  are  defended  by  the  political  supporters  of  the  Govern- 


full  pound  of  flesh,  we  might  obtain  a  good,  practical  treaty.  As  to  Russia,  the 
new  tariff  announced  by  Mr.  Mitchell  would  not  lead,  he  thought,  to  an  exten- 
sion of  legitimate  trade,  at  least  as  &r  as  this  country  was  concerned ;  but  it 
might  make  smuggling  a  little  less  profitable. 

"  In  proof  that  it  was  not  based  on  any  intelligible  principle,  he  might  mention 
that  yams  and  machinery  were  actually  subject  to  liigher  duties  than  previously, 
thus  impeding  the  progress  of  Russian  manu&ctures.  It  was  said  that  tlie 
sole  reason  for  the  change  was  the  desire  to  have  a  round  sum  instead  of  a  frac- 
tion. While  preaching  free  trade,  however,  to  foreign  nations,  we  must  not 
forget  our  colonies,  against  wliich  we  had  just  ground  of  complaint.  As  long  as 
they  required  the  protection  of  the  mother  country,  we  might  fairly  demand 
that  the  leading  principles  of  our  policy  should  be  accepted  as  fundamental. 
He  presumed  that  no  English  colony  would  be  allowed  to  introduce  slavery,  or 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  or  any  thing  contrary  to  our  fundamental  principles. 
Now,  surely  free  trade  was  one  of  those  principles.  What  we  asked  foreign 
countries  to  adopt,  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  require  fVom  our  colonies.  In 
newly  peopled  countries  it  might,  perhaps,  be  right  to  enforce  a  duty  on  imports, 
as  the  only  way  of  raising  revenue ;  but  it  should  be  limited  to  the  purposes  of 
revenae,  and  should  not  act  as  a  protective  duty.  Some  of  the  seaboard  prov- 
inces of  the  Canadian  Confederation  used  to  have  five,  seven  and  one-half,  or  ten 
per  cent  duties ;  but  one  result  of  the  Confederation  had  been  to  sabatltu.ts& «. 
uniform  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent' 


»> 
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menty  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  Buf&ciently  protective 
of  French  industry ;  and  are  opposed  by  the  practical  men  of 
France,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  disastrous  to  her 
industries.  M.  Fouyer  Qartier,  eminent  both  as  a  manufac- 
turer and  statesman,  in  a  speech  before  the  Congress  of  the 
learned  societies  of  France  during  the  present  year,  "com- 
plained of  the  treaties  of  commerce  of  1860,  which  had  been 
in  operation  ten  years,  and  demanded  what  developments  the 
treaties  had  procured  for  French  industry,  and  if  agriculture 
had  derived  any  advantage  from  it.  He  separated  himself  from 
the  political  economists  (free  traders) ,  when  they  wished  to  apply 
economical  science  to  France.  In  England  the  strife  was  opened 
by  the  manufacturers  against  the  landed  proprietors.  In  France 
it  was  the  men  of  doctrine  who  had  taken  the  initiative.  Hence 
all  our  misfortunes.  They  had  no  experience,  and  hence  they 
could  not  fail  to  take  the  wrong  roads."  These  remarks  illus- 
trate the  truth  which  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  reads  the 
French  journals,  that  firee  trade  is  generally  repudiated  by  the 
practical  men  of  France.  It  is  supported  by  extreme  or  specu- 
lative philosophers,  and  by  sentimentalists  of  the  liberal  school, 
like  Jules  Simon,  who  closes  his  late  speech  in  the  Corps  L^gis- 
latif  with  the  transcendental  argument :  "  All  the  liberties  are 
sisters ;  if  we  have  liberty  of  trade,  we  shall  have  the  others." 

Mr.  Carey  has  shown  that  the  shattered  fragments  which  five 
and  thirty  years  ago  passed  with  the  world  as  Germany,  united 
into  a  German  Confederation  by  the  ZoUverein,  and  with  its 
industry  protected  by  a  scale  of  duties  which  effectually  disarmed 
English  competition,  then  bearingdownall  the  industry  of  Europe, 
entered  through  the  gates  of  the  protective  policy  upon  the  career 

I  which  has  had  so  brilliant  a  culmination.  The  new  policy  secured 
a  market  on  the  land  for  nearly  all  its  products,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  an  agricultural  population  which  grows  daily  both  in 
intelligence  and  power.  Thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Carey  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Germany,  "  whose  national  sin  for  two  centuries 
has  been  poverty,"  already  stood  first  in  Europe  in  point  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  was  advancing  in  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  her  people  with  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  any 
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portion  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  philosopher  is  the  only 
seer.  How  marvellously  are  these  predictions  confirmed  by  the 
events  which  now  startle  the  world  I  To  what,  says  Mr.  Carey, 
is  the  progress  due  ?  ^*  To  the  great  and  simple  operations  of  the 
protective  features  of  the  system  of  the  Zollverein,  long  regarded 
by  me  as  the  most  important  measure  of  the  century,  and  among 
the  most  important  ever  adopted  in  Europe."  We  demand  what 
really  truly  protective  feature  of  the  ZoUverein  duties  has  been 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age?  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  the  duties  are  low  compared  with  our  own,  since  they 
are  carefuUy  adjusted  to  the  admitted  and  actual  necessities  of 
the  manufactures  which  they  are  designed  to  protect.  Low  as 
the  apparent  rate  of  duties  in  the  ZoUverein,  they  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Bum,  of  Manchester,  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  to  be  **  practi- 
cally prohibitory  "  of  British  manufactured  goods.  It  does  not 
affect  the  question  whether  the  duties  are  50  or  5  per  cent,  if 
the  lower  duty  act  equally  for  the  advantage  of  the  industry  of 
the  country  which  seeks  to  exclude  injurious  competition  from 
abroad.  A  careful  observation  will  show  that  all  the  boasted 
concessions  to  free  trade  in  the  continental  tariffs,  such  as  the 
admission  of  yams,  warps,  and  thrown-silk,  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  raw  material,  are  made  as  measures  of  *^  qualified  pro- 
tection," of  which. we  shall  hereafter  speak,  and  with  the  avowed 
object  of  encouraging  native  industries.*     If  any  doubt  existed 


*  The  protective  character  of  the  ZoUverem  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Carey  Baird :  — 

"To  thiB  grand  result  (the  ZoUverein)  the  two  men,  not  in  official  position, 
who  contributed  most,  were  Frederic  List  and  Baron  Cotta.    The  central  and 
controlling  ideas  of  List,  who  was  an  eminent  and  popular  political  economist, 
were  a  nationality  for  his  native  land  and  tlie  building  up  of  a  diversified  industry 
by  means  of  protection.    These  were  the  great  ends  he  aimed  at,  and  these 
thoughts  can  be  traced  on  nearly  every  page  of  his  '  National  System  of  Political 
Economy,'  from  the  title  itself  to  the  concluding  line  of  the  book.    As  to  whether 
'the  tarifiTgave  the  protection  required,  as  well  as  to  the  results  of  it,  there  can  be 
DO  more  competent  authority  than  he.    Of  the  tarifi*  and  its  eficcts,  writing  in 
1841,  he  says :  — 
J     " '  We  hesitate  not  to  say  it  aflTords  a  protection  from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent 
Jon  manu&ctored  goods;'  and  adds,  'Germany  in  the  s^wlcaq*^  \ks5l^^w5%>»*' 
V^Tanced  a  century  in  prosperity,  in  ««M-iwew2\.,  mA  ^^«t,  la.wi  vi^  "^^'^ 
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as  to  the  protective  sentiment  in  Germany,  it  is  set  at  rest  by 
the  fact,  that  the  works  of  our  great  protective  philosopher  have 
been  translated  into  the  German  and  Italian  language^,  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  adopted  and  studied  as  text-books 
in  continental  universities.  If  we  add  to  these  examples  that  of 
India,  whose  finance  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  long  a  free  trader, 
found  that  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  towards  protection 
was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  remaining  manufactures  of 
that  magnificent  country,  impoverished  by  the  opposite  policy ; 
that  of  Australia,  which  has  already  entered  vigorously  upon  the 
protective  policy  ;  and  that  of  Canada,  which  less  vigorously,  but 
no  less  surely,  is  tending  in  the  same  direction,  —  what  examples 
remain  to  prove  that  the  leading  commercial  nations  are  relaxing 
their  commercial  systems?     The  example  of  England  alone. 


SIR  EDWARD   SULLIVAN   AND   ENGLAND. 

Among  the  many  recent  indications  that  a  change  of  opinion  as 
to  the  working  of  the  free-trade  system  is  going  on  now  in  Eng- 
land, the  most  important  is  the  work  recently  published,  entitled 
"Protection  to  Native  Industry,"  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan, 
Baronet,  author  of  "  Ten  Chapters  on  Social  Reform  ;  "  the  re- 
publication of  which,  in  this  country,  we  owe  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Baird, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Bureau  Printing  Company  of  Chicago. 
Sir  Edward  occupies  a  respectable  place  in  the  magistracy 
of  his  country,  being  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy-lieutenant 
of  the  County  of  Lancaster.  His  father  was  an  admiral  of  the 
Blue,  and  his  family  is  traced  back  to  one  of  the  kings  of 
Munster.  The  testimony  of  one  occupying  the  social  position  of 
this  writer  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  assures  us  that  he  has 
no  bias  for  the  industrial  class  which  he  seeks  to  relieve,  while 


suppression  of  the  barriers  and  custom-houses  which  separated  the  German 
States  has  been  an  excellent  measure ;  but  it  had  borne  bitter  fruit  if  home 
industry  had  been  exposed  to  foreign  competition.  The  protection  of  the  tariff 
of  the  Customs  Union  (Zollverein)  extended  to  manufactured  products  in  general 
use luu acoompliaheA  this  wonderful  change.' "  (See  Pol.  Econ.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  469.) 
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entirely  independent  of  the  commercial  class,  which  derives  the 
principal  advantages  from  free  trade  in  England.  The  author 
makes  no  pretension  to  philosophy  or  learning.  He  gives  hardly 
a  quotation,  except  from  General  Grant's  inaugural;  does  not 
attempt  to  fortify  himself  with  tables  or  statistics  ;  does  not  accu- 
mulate facts,  and  even  repeats  such  as  he  has  collected.  But  his 
work  is  no  less  convincing,  because  it  is  the  utterance  of  deep 
convictions.  He  is  not  deeply  read  in  the  doctrines  of  protection, 
and  makes  admissions  which  a  closer  reasoner  would  not  do.  But 
the  book  is  the  plain  talk  of  a  man  of  good  practical  sense,  who 
utterly  discards  theory,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  facts  before 
him ;  not  in  book  language,  but  just  as  one  man  of  the  world  talks 
with  another ;  and  with  a  freedom  of  expression  which  is  not 
often  found  without  flippancy. 

Sir  Edward,  above  all,  wins  our  admiration  by  his  defiance  of 
the  prejudice  of  his  class,  in  boldly  breaking  a  lance  for  the 
cause  of  the  crushed  workinfj-men  of  Encrland.  It  is  achivalric 
deed,  not  less  knightly  than  the  legendary  feats  of  Sir  Launcelot 
and  the  companions  of  the  Round  Table,  when  they  went  forth 
to  free  the  English  soil  fspm  oppressors  in  the  "  true  old  times," 

"  When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight/' 

Our  object  is  not  to  review,  criticise,  or  even  to  condense 
this  book,  nor  to  make  it  a  text  for  our  commentaries.  We 
shall  serve  our  purpose,  and  more  interest  our  readers  who  have 
not  the  work  in  their  hands,  by  largely  extracting  such  portions 
as  show  the  new  and  unexpected  phase  of  opinion  in  England  as 
to  a  question  upon  which  there  has  before  been  no  divided  sen- 
timent. 

The  author  states  the  purpose  of  his  work  with  admirable 
simplicity  and  directness. 

'^  Protection  to  native  industry  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment  or 
theory,  but  of  fact  and  common  sense.    There  is  no  magic  or  mystery 
about  it ;  it  is  an  ordinary  calculation  of  cost,  in  which  all  the  con- 
ditions and  figures  are  perfectly  well  known.     Wages  in  F^^%:sstfc^ 
Belgiam,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  in  SmXx^xVwA^  ^x^  Sxws^.  ^Ck«n:^  \» 
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fifty  per  cent  lower  than  in  England  :  rent,  clothing,  food,  beer,  taxes, 
and  general  charges,  are  all  in  the  same  proportion.  The  habits  of  the 
people  are  economical  in  the  extreme ;  the  manufacturers  have  as 
much  capital,  science,  and  enterprise,  and  their  operatives '  as  much 
skill  and  intelligence,  and  technical  education,  and  industry,  as  we 
have ;  they  get  their  raw  materials  very  nearly  at  the  same  price 
we  do.  The  question  is.  Can  our  manufacturers,  with  higher  wages, 
higher  rates  and  taxes,  higher  general  charges,  and  our  operatives, 
with  dearer  food,  dearer  clothing,  dearer  house-rent,  and  extravagant 
habits,  produce  as  cheaply  as  they  can  ? 

"  The  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  is  not  to  export  our 
workmen  and  import  our  manufacturers,  but  to  keep  our  workmen 
and  manufacture  for  ourselves. 

"  England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  does  not,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  protect  native  industry,  and  preserve  a  preferential 
market  for  its  own  operatives.  Theoretically,  it  may  be  very  chival- 
rous :  practically,  it  is  very  stupid,  —  c'est  beau,  mais  c'est  bete." 

The  author  commences  his  treatise  with  a  sensible  chapter  on 
the  "Growth  of  Trade."  lie  shows  that  at  the  very  time, 
about  twenty  years  since,  when  the  gold  of  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  spread  of  steam  communication  by  laud  and  sea 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  increased  to  an  inconceivable 
extent  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  equalized  the  trading  condi- 
tions of  the  different  nations,  the  Manchester  School  of  Political 
Economists  took  out  their  patent,  as  it  were,  for  free  trade. 

"  They  maintained  their  patent  was  so  grand,  and  its  advantages 
so  evident,  that  every  nation  must  adopt  it,  and  that  those  who  did 
so  first  would  be  the  greatest  gainers :  so  eager  were  they  to  begin, 
that,  like  most  other  things  done  in  a  hurry,  it  was  only  half  done. 
To  try  the  experiment  at  all,  other  nations  must  be  found  to  join  us  ; 
to  know  what  the  result  of  free  trade  actually  was,  there  must  bo 
reciprocity  and  free  ports :  but  as  no  other  nation  joined  us,  we  never 
had  either  one  or  the  other.  As  we  advanced,  they  drew  back  ;  conse- 
quently, 4he  experiment  has  never  been  tried,  and  we  know  to-day  as 
little  of  free  trade,  strictly  speaking,  as  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  It 
I  is  amusing  to  hear  people  expatiating  on  the  marvels  of  free  trade, 
and  on  the  blessings  it  has  conferred  upon  the  human  race  in  general, 
and  ourselves  in  particular,  when  we  remember  that  as  yet  this  policy 
has  Dover  even  been  tried,  that  its  miracles  and  blessings  are  still  in 
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the  womb  of  the  future.  Free  traders  renounce  all  logic  and  facts 
when  discussing  their  favorite  dogma :  they  are,  indeed,  the  most  dis- 
ingenuous of  arguers.  I  declare,  that,  as  constantly  as  I  have  heard 
the  subject  discussed,  I  never  once  heard  a  free  trader  have  the 
honesty  to  attribute  the  increased  trade  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
of  England  as  part  of  it,  to  its  true  causes,  viz.,  the  vast  increase  in 
the  circulating  medium  and  the  general  application  of  steam,  but 
always  to  what  they  clioose  to  call  free  trade.  To  ignore  these  illimit- 
able agencies,  and  to  ascribe  all  progress  to  the  pigmy  efforts  of  a 
small  school  of  political  economists  in  England,  is  to  reverse  the  old 
proverb,  and  to  imagine  the  mouse  bringing  forth  the  mountain. 

"The  increased  foreign  commerce  of  England,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  is  attributed  to  her  free  trade  policy ;  and  we  are  led, 
by  implication,  to  understand  that  she  is  the  only  nation  that  has 
advanced  in  commercial  activity  during  that  period ;  that  whilst  she 
has  been  advancing,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  stood  still. 

"  Free  traders  point  with  triumph  to  our  Board  of  Trade  returns 
of  exports  and  imports,  and  exclaim,  triumphantly,  This  is  our  doing ; 
but  they  ignore  the  fact  —  it  cannot  be  through  ignorance  —  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  in  France,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  show  results  far  more  satisfactory,  a  proportionate 
increase  of  trade  far  exceeding  our  own. 

^'  It  is  not  England  alone  that  has  increased  her  trade  during  the 
last  twenty  years :  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  have  increased  theirs  far  more  rapidly  than  we 
have.  Take  France,  for  instance,  as  being  our  nearest  neighbor,  and 
compare  her  wealth  and  commercial  position  now  with  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  will  at  once  be  granted  that,  however  great 
may  be  the  blessings  of  free  trade,  sound  progress  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  strictest  protection ;  and  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France 
is  now,  in  1869,  forty-seven  millions,  —  twenty-seven  millions  higher 
than  it  was  in  1844,  and  sixteen  millions  higher  than  in  1853 :  the 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  seventeen  millions,  —  two  millions 
higher  than  in  1844,  three  millions  less  than  in  1853  ! 

'^  In  France,  in  1868,  the  exports  and  imports  balanced  within 
twenty  millions.  In  England,  the  excess  of  imports  was  over  sixty 
millions  I  and  in  1869  it  will,  in  all  probability,  reach  one  hundred 
millions. 

(^    "  The  increased  commerce  of  the  world  has  been  caused  by  the 
increased  circulation  of  gold  and  the  increased  fac\lvl\fts^  «2k^  ^waKsa^sLx- 
cation  by  land  and  sea :  it  nwet  \iaa  \>^^w  «aA  xi^s^x  <5a».  >a^  ^hSss^fc^ 
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by  paltry  legislation,  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Local 
legislation,  like  that  which  has  made  England  a  free  port,  may  affect 
the  trade  of  England,  but  to  suppose  it  will  materially  influence  the 
commerce  of  the  world  would  be  preposterous ;  it  is  only  our  national 
bumptiousness  that  renders  the  idea  possible.  All  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  increased  their  commerce,  —  they  under  the  strictest 
principle  of  protection,  we  alone  under  what  we  call  free  trade.  To 
attribute  our  progress  to  free  trade  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  attribute 
theirs  to  protection.  It  might  be  more  fairly  said,  we  have  all 
progressed  in  spite  of  both.  Neither  system  has  had  more  than  an 
infinitesimal  effect  by  the  side  of  the  great  agencies  that  have  brought 
about  this  result." 

Similar  views,  but  more  condensely  stated,  had  been  before 
expressed  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  his  Tariff  Question,  which  evi- 
dently had  not  been  seen  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan.  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  how  these  two  writers  corroborate  each 
Other. 

After  giving  tables  exhibiting  the  increase  of  British  exports, 
IVIr.  Bigelow  says  :  — 

"The  chief  causes  of  this  large  increase  of  British  exports  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  outside  of  the  tariff  laws.  That  they  arc 
causes  of  general  application,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  alone  in  this  experience  of  prosperity.  The  foreign  trade  of 
France,  under  a  tariff  highly  protective,  increased,  during  the  same 
period,  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  England;  and  the  United 
States,  with  a  tariff  moderately  protective,  had  a  commercial  record 
equally  advantageous,  —  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative 
statement :  — 


CoantiiM  Compared. 

Exports  in 
1853. 

Exports  In 
i860. 

Pcrcenta^  of 
Increase. 

Great  Britain 

France    

United  States 

DoUarfl. 
494,668.906 
263,425,000 
189,869,162 

Dollars. 
662,057,366 
871,628,000 
278,892,080 

Per  cent. 
81.82 
46.64 
46.62 

"  In  accounting  for  this  recent  and  great  expansion  of  commerce, 
two  causes  especially  suggest  themselves :  — 

"jPirs^,  The  influence  of  applied  sciences  in  augmenting  the 
means  of  production ;  an  influence  which  is  constantly  becoming  more 
extensive  and  e&cienU 
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"  Secondly  J  The  greatly  increased  supply  of  gold. 

'*  This  is  pre-emiuently  an  age  of  progress.  Useful  inventions  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  important  discoveries  in  science,  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  Countless  improvements  in  existing  machines,  and 
in  the  methods  and  processes  of  production,  are  continually  enlarging 
the  ability  to  produce,  —  multiplying  articles  of  consumption,  and 
thus,  of  necessity,  swelling  the  great  currents  of  trade. 

"  The  annual  produce  of  gold,  which,  prior  to  1848,  was  $50,000,000, 
has,  since  1853,  amounted  to  nearly  8150,000,000.  '  The  eflTect  of 
this  treble  supply  of  gold,'  says  Mr.  Tooke,  '  has  been  to  set  in  motion 
and  sustain  a  vast  and  increasing  number  of  causes,  all  conducing  to 
augment  the  real  wealth  and  resources  of  the  world,  by  stimulating 
trade,  enterprise,  discovery,  and  production.' 

"  While  these  are  causes  of  general  application,  which  operate 
with  more  or  less  effect  in  all  commercial  countries,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  exert  a  peculiar  power  in  England.  This  is  an 
advantage  which  she  owes  to  her  superior  capital  and  skill,  and  to  her 
well-established  system  of  production,  and  her  widely  extended  busi- 
ness relations.  These  enable  her  to  apply,  readily  and  efficiently,  to 
her  productive  means,  every  new  improvement,  and  to  meet  with 
promptness  every  new  demand ;  while  under  the  all-controlling  laws 
of  commercial  attraction,  her  position,  as  manufacturer  for  half  the 
globe,  draws  to  her  vaults  the  larger  part  of  the  gold." 

These  views  are  confirmed  by  McCuIIoch,  who  says,  in  his 
Dictionary,  edition  of  1859  :  — 

''It  would  be  diiricult  to  exaggerate  the  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  commerce,  and  in  most  sorts  of  industry,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  society  that  has  taken  place,  during  the  last 
^  seven  years.     A  considerable  portion  of  this  advance  is  no  doubt  due 
\jjo  the  discovery  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold-fields." 

The  same  causes  had  increased  the  manufactures  and  exports 
of  England  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  her  older  com- 
mercial history.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  Elizabeth, 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  England  had  so  much  increased » 
that  the  export  of  woollen  goods  to  Antwerp  alone,  according 
to  Camden,  amounted  to  £750,000 ;  and  the  whole  value  of 
the  exports,  in  1564,  was  £1,200,000,  —  all  fabricated  €t<i«^ 
English  wool.     The  vigor  of  ll\<i  YiooYkfcw  \.x^ftL<i^  ^^  ^^  \«:s:^^ 
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manufacture .  then  established  in  England,  is  attributed  by 
Smith,  a  very  high  authority,  in  his  celebrated  memoirs  of  wool, 
to  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  ^  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  South  America. 

In  the  chapter  on  free  trade  and  free  ports,  Sir  Edward  Sul- 
livan exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  first  canon  of  free  trade,  that 
*'  each  nation  should  supply  to  the  world's  market  what  it  pro- 
duces best  and  cheapest,  and  should  resign  to  other  nations  those 
industries  in  which  it  is  not  so  strong."  He  observes,  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  as  capital  and  science 
become  more  general,  and  the  natural  resources  of  different 
countries  are  more  fully  developed,  there  will  be  scarcely  a 
single  article  of  manufacture  that  will  not  be  produced  as 
cheap  by  some  one  nation  or  other,  as  in  England.  And 
he  pertinently  inquires :  "  If  this  ever  takes  i)lace,  even  par- 
tially, is  England  to  sacrifice  her  existence  to  her  theory,  and 
abandon  all,  or  a  portion  of  her  industries,  because  she  cannot 
produce  quite  so  cheaply  as  her  neighbors  ?  Is  she  to  sink  into 
the  position  of  a  manufacturing  country  absolutely  without 
manufactures  ?  " 

He  proceeds  to  show  what  are  the  actual  results  to  the  work- 
people of  England,  with  dear  food,  dear  clothing,  dear  house- 
rent,  and  a  double  rate  of  wages,  of  unrelieved  competition, 
with  the  work-people  of  other  nati6ns,  whose  superior  advan- 
tages, more  economical  and  thrifty  habits,  and  a  fostering 
home  support,  enable  them  to  undersell  the  English.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  English  operatives,  who  have  been  pushed  out  of 
their  home  market  by  foreign  competition,  is  shown  by  the 
increasing  crime  and  pauperism  of  the  country.  "  The  pauper- 
ism and  crime  of  the  country,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "  are  increasing 
so  rapidly,  that  we  must  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face,  and  try 
to  mitigate  it,  or  we  must  shut  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  let 
destruction  come  upon  us ;  at  tlie  rate  they  are  now  increasing, 
this  need  not  be  very  long.  In  the  year  1853,  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  amount  expended  in  actual  relief  of  the  poor  was 
under  five  millions ;  in  1868  it  was  seven  and  a  half  millions, 
an  increase  of  Mly  per  cent  in  fifteen  years.     Nearly  the  whole 
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of  this  increase,  and  also  the  increase  of  crime,  has  been  in  the 
manufacturing  districts."     He  continues  :  — 

"  The  manufacturing  districts  are  depressed  as  they  never  have  been 
before ;  and  any  one  who  will  visit  them  may  sec  by  evidence  that 
cannot  lie,  by  smokeless  chimneys,  by  closed  shops,  by  crowded  poor- 
houses  and  glutted  jails,  by  crowds  of  squalid  idlers,  that  the  distress 
is  real.  Take  the  one  single  fact  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
in  England  has  fallen  off  35  per  cent  in  three  years  !  Can  any  fact 
afford  stronger  proof  of  the  poverty  and  depression  of  our  operative 
classes  ?  Cotton  constitutes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  clothing  of  the 
lower  orders  ;  when,  therefore,  the  consumption  of  cotton  falls  away, 
it  is  proof  positive  that  the  working  classes  are  taking  less  clothing. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  present  condition  of  affairs  must  not 
consult  the  wealthy  political  leaders  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  — 
men  who  have  realized  their  wealth,  and  to  a  great  extent  have  con- 
verted their  workshops  into  farms.  They  are  land-owners,  not  manu- 
facturers, —  consumers  rather  than  producers,  —  and  they  can  afford 
to  see  trade  leaving  their  districts  without  danger  or  alarm. 

"  No  :  they  must  go  amongst  the  workers,  the  managers,  and  active 
owners  of  manufactories,  amongst  men  whose  capital  is  still  at  stake, 
amongst  the  operatives,  the  small  shopkeepers  and  householders  who 
crowd  the  manufacturing  districts.  You  do  not  hear  so  much  of  the 
present  manufacturing  depression  at  Manchester,  where  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  wealth  is  realized,  invested  in  lands  or  in  the  3  per 
cents,  and  where  the  fortunate  owners  have  abandoned  the  struorcrliunr 
existence  of  trade  for  the  more  brilliant  life  of  politics.  It  is  amongst 
smaller  men  and  less  fortunate  districts  that  the  real  suffering  and 
distress  is  witnessed,  —  amongst  the  small  and  moderate  capitalists  still 
struggling,  striving,  disappointed.  Manchester  represents  the  past, 
not  the  present,  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industries  ;  it  is  in 
Bolton,  Wigan,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Preston,  Coventry,  Nottingham, 
Macclesfield,  not  in  Manchester,  that  the  true  tale  of  sorrow  and  ruin 
is  heard.  You  must  read  the  nevcr-endin":  and  still-increasing  lists  of 
failures  and  bankruptcies  that  decimate  every  trade  and  industry  in 
the  country.  Never  in  the  history  of  England  has  that  portion  of  the 
commercial  class,  that  depends  on  home  consumption  and  home  pros- 
perity, been  so  depressed,  despondent,  and  ruined !  Never  has  home 
consumption  been  at  such  a  low  ebb  in  every  article  consumed  by  the 
working  classes.  It  is  not  cotton  only  that  is  depressed  ;  cotton  ia^ 
comparatively,  flourishing :  it  is  evcT>y  \tqA^  «aA  v^^x-^  v\i^>5si«:^  '^^6^.  ^& 
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in  the  difficulties.  Of  this  universal  depression  of  industries  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever ;  it  is  only  now,  only  within  the  lust  three  years, 
that  the  foreign  producers  have  acquired  the  skill  and  capital  and 
machinery  that  enables  them  really  to  press  us  out  of  our  own  markets. 
The  shadow  has  been  coming  over  us  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only 
just  now  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  substance  ;  their  progress  corre- 
sponds with  our  decline.  A  great  manufacturing  nation  like  England 
does  not  suddenly  collapse  and  give  place  to  another  ;  her  industries 
are  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  replaced  by  those  of  other  countries  ;  the  pro- 
cess is  gradual,  and  we  are  undergoing  it  at  present.  The  difference 
between  England  and  her  young  manufacturing  rivals  is  simple,  but 
alarming.  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  have  in- 
creased their  export  trade  and  their  home  consumption.  England  has 
increased  her  export  trade  ;  but  her  home  consumption  has  fallen  away, 
in  the  matter  of  cotton  alone,  35  per  cent  in  three  years.  Value  of 
home  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  for  1866,  was  nearly  thirteen  mil- 
lions; for  1868,  nearly  seven  millions. 

'^  In  the  present  condition  of  manufacturing  industries  it  is  foolish  to 
tell  the  operative  class  to  attribute  the  prosperity  to  free  trade  ;  they 
are  not  prosperous  ;  it  is  a  mockery  to  tell  them  to  thank  God  for  a 
full  stomach,  when  they  are  empty  !  They  are  not  well  off;  never  has 
starvation,  pauperism,  crime,  discontent,  been  so  plentiful  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  never  since  England  has  been  a  manufacturing 
country  has  ever^  industry,  great  or  small,  been  so  completely  de- 
pressed ;  never  has  work  been  so  impossible  to  find  ;  never  have  the 
means  and  savings  of  the  working  classes  been  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

"  We  have  had  periods  when  some  two  or  three  of  the  great  in- 
dustries were  depressed,  but  health  still  remained  in  a  number  of 
small  ones :  now  the  depression  is  universal ;  the  only  industry  in  the 
country  that  is  really  flourishing  is  that  of  machine  makers,  turning 
out  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  for  foreign  countries !  many  of 
these  works  are  going  night  and  day ! " 

Of  the  cotton  industry,  in  the  interests  of  which  Great  Britain 
threw  open  her  ports  to  foreign  manufactures,  our  author 
says :  — 

"  In  1868,  one-third  of  our  total  imports  of  raw  cotton,  amounting 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  one-half  million  of  pounds,  was 
exported,  because  the  merchant  or  importer  could  get  more  for  it  i^ 
l/te  foreign  markets  than  in  our  own. 
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"  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  December,  1869,  show  a  fahv, 
off  of  nearly  half  a  million,  or  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  declared    ^ '' 
value  of  our  exports,  as  compared  with  corresponding  month  of  De- 
cember, 1868  ;  the  falling  off  is  chiefly  in  cotton  goods,  which  are  over 
£800,000  less  than  in  December,  1868. 

^'  It  is  not  that  the  great  cotton  industry  has  dwindled,  but  that  Eng- 
land no  longer  has  a  monopoly  of  it ;  whilst  cotton  mills  are  closed  or 
pulled  down  in  England,  others  are  being  erected  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  America,  and 
the  English  manufacturers  of  cotton  machinery  are  working  early  and 
late  to  execute  orders  for  these  countries.  It  is  rather  a  melancholy 
consideration  for  us,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  only  flour- 
ishing industry  in  England  at  this  moment  is  that  of  the  machinists 
producing  cotton  machinery  of  a^I  kinds  for  foreign  countries." 

Sir  Edward  refers  only  incidentally  to  the  decline  in  the  silk 
industry  under  free  trade,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  the  facts 
were  so  well  known  in  England  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  en- 
large upon  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  free  traders  regard 
the  facts  so  damaging  to  the  cause,  that  they  seek  to  suppress 
them.  Some  pertinent  facts  and  admissions  leak  out  in  the  re- 
ports and  journals  of  commerce,  which  only  serve  to  supply  the 
omissions  in  the  work  before  us.  A  memorial  to  Lord  Stanley, 
from  the  working-men's  association  at  Coventry,  represents  that 
fifty-five  firms  in  the  ribbon  trade  at  that  town  have  succumbed 
since  1860,  and  twelve  hundred  houses  are  vacant.  In  seven 
years  before  the  French  treaty,  £8,000  were  given  by  the 
parish  for  out-door  relief;  in  seven  years  succeeding  the  treaty, 
£36,000  were  given  for  parochial  relief;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  importations  of  French  ribbons,  during  corresponding 
periods,  had  more  than  quadrupled  in  consequence  of  the  treaty. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Macclesfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
June,  1868,  Mr.  Condron  said:  — 

^^  In  1826,  Mr.  Huskisson  introduced  his  free-trade  measures,  and 
immediately  both  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  began  to  decline. 
Before  the  treaty  came  into  operation,  there  was  a  great  silk  trade  car- 
ried on  in  Macclesfield,  and  there  were  thousands  of  silk  looms  in 
Manchester  ;  but  immediately  after  the  commenceraftxiV.  ^^  "^^  \xvs?!^'^^ 
nine-tenths  of  the  factories  Yr^t«>  do^^^,  ^.vAmvtfSc^vx^^^  -«^^S>o.^^^^'^^ 
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bad  been  sold  for  less  than  £5,000.  ...  He  (Mr.  Condron) 
contended  that  the  silk  trade  throughout  England  had  been  eatirelj 
annihilated  by  the  Frencli  treaty,  and  the  general  trade  of  Alanchester 
had  sufTered  by  it.  The  silk  that  should  be  thrown  iu  Manchester, 
Macclesfield,  and  other  places  in  England,  was  now  going  to  Fraace, 
and  other  foreign  looms." 

The  Association  of  Chambera  of  Commerce  suppress,  as  we 
have  intimated,  all  reports  embodying  such  facts  aa  are  given 
above. 

At  the  nnnual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1869,  a  eommiu 
tee,  appointed  to  consider  foreign  tariffs,  presented  a  general  re- 
port and  a  special  report  from  the  Chamber  of  Macclesfield. 
The  question  arose  on  the  adoption  of  the  report.  The  difficulty 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  Macclesfield  report,  which  had  exposed  the 
condition  of  the  silk  industry. 

"  Mr,  Morris,  of  Hnlifax,  said  the  different  Chambera  had,  of 
course,  merely  expressed  Iheir  owo  opinions,  and  the  mcetiag  ought 
not  to  snnction  the  complaints  of  the  operation  of  free  trndc.  Any 
thing  of  that  kind  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  report. 

"  Mr.  Wright,  of  Maccleslield,  anid  that  what  the  manufneturors 
wanted,  was  not  a  system  of  free  trade,  from  which  some  painfully 
suffered,  but  a  system  of  fair  trading  between  couDtry  and  couatry  ; 
and  then  they  would  be  able  to  compete  wilh  their  foreign  neighbors. 
.  .  .  A  manufacture  was  springing  up  in  Macclesfield  and  else- 
where, called  the  mixed  trade  ;  including  gentlemen's  scarfs  and 
ladies'  dresaea,  it  being  partly  on  account  of  the  unparalleled  price  of 
raw  material.  On  these  products  France  levied  a  duty  of  10  or  20 
per  cent.  Now,  there  ought  to  be  some  reciprocity  iu  tiie  way  of 
duties.  .  .  .  If  there  was  free  trade  oli  oyer  (Ae  world,  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

"  Mr.  Bracklehurst,  M.P.,  remarked  that  Macclesfield  Chamber  had 
drawn  up  their  report  to  the  best  of  their  light.  Tlie  shoe  had  eer- 
tainly  pinched  them  very  much  ;  but  whether  tliia  had  arisen  from  the 
French  treaty  or  not,  he  would  not  discuss.  The  trade  of  the  town 
had  materially  diminished.  Before  the  treaty,  the  importation  of  silk 
goods  from  France  was  about  £750,000  value;  but  iu  1668  it  was 
nearly  £3,000,000;  and  this  showed  bow  severe  the  competition  wae 
in  that  department.     .    .    .    Accordiag  to  the  census  of  1861,  tb 
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silk  trade  employed  117,000  persons,  and  indirectly  300,000  were 
probably  dependent  on  it.  Now  he  was  afraid  the  next  census  would 
show  a  material  decrease.  Pauperism  was  increasing  enormously,  and 
it  could  only  be  arrested  by  occupation  being  found  for  the  people. 

"  Mr.  Field  protested  emphatically,  not  only  against  several  sentences 
in  the  report,  but  against  remarks  which  had  been  made  antagonistic 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade.  .  .  .  Now  he  protested  against 
the  meeting  being  committed  to  doctrines  of  that  kind.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  such  sentences  should  be  expunged,  but  lie  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  to  extract  a  mrus  which  so  extensively  permeated 
the  reports.  It  would  be  more  prudent  to  accompany  them  with  a  pro- 
test against  all  such  sentiments.  He  would  therefore  propose  a  rider 
to  this  effect,  '  without  expressing  approval  of  any  sentiments  that 
may  be  found  in  them  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.' " 

To  get  rid  of  the  Macclesfield  report,  several  members  recom- 
mended that  none  of  the  reports  of  the  separate  Chambers  be 
printed.  Although  one  member  feebly  protested  that  the  facts 
contained  in  the  report  should  go  before  the  country,  that  it  might 
"  consider  how  to  meet  so  serious  a  diminution  of  exports."  Mr. 
Whitwcll,  M.P.,  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  would  be  met 
by  printing  none  of  the  Chambers'  reports,  ''  as  his  report  con- 
tained nothing  hostile  to  free  trade."  This  course  was  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  and  thus  the  Macclesfield  report,  which  would 
have  enlightened  England  as  to  the  fatal  influence  of  free  trade 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  industries,  was  suppressed. 

It  is  from  this  industry,  so  depressed  that  the  free  traders  of 
England  dare  not  publish  the  facts,  that  an  American  writer  of 
Political  Economy  *  derives  an  illustration  of  his  proposition  that 
"  no  branch  of  business  grows  into  self-sustaining  and  vigorous 
life  without  the  stimulating  breezes  of  competition." 

''  For  more  than  a  century  (he  says)  the  silk  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land, fenced  round  and  protected,  as  it  was  called,  by  these  restrictive 
and  prohibitory  duties,  languished,  pined,  and  at  times  almost  expired, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  relying  upon 
their  own  inventive  skill  and  energy,  looked  to  the  government  for 
support  and  an  artificial  monopoly  ;  and  when  at  length,  in  1826,  this 

•  Professor  F^tt'^ . 
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foolish  system  was  abandoned,  and  the  silk  interest  was  told  that  it  must 
look  out  for  itself,  and  the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  silk,  then 
first  the  English  silk  culture  began  to  thrive.  It  has  thriven  from  that 
day  to  this ;  until  now  we  are  told  that  in  the  plainer  and  firmer  kinds 
of  silk  the  English  surpass  the  French,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable 
exportation  of  these  English  silks  into  France  itself." 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan  admits  that  the  whole  English  press,  and 
the  wealthy  manufacturers,  deny  that  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  England  are  declining.  We  find,  however,  the  views  of  Sir 
Edward  supported  by  an  overwhelming  authority  from  an  unex- 
pected source. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Eng- 
land, in  March,  1868,  as  we  find  in  their  official  reports,  — 

"  Mr.  Ripley,  of  Bradford,  proposed  the  '  Textile  Manufacturing 
Company ; '  with  the  toast,  the  names  Mr.  Bazley,  M.P.,  Col.  Akroyd, 
M.F.,  and  Mr.  Mundilla,  as  representatives  of  three  great  industries. 
•  .  .  Mr.  Akroyd  had  devoted  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
time,  talents,  and  money,  to  an  extent  that  few  had  done.  His  estab- 
lishment was  held  to  be  a  model  to  manufacturers  generally. 

"  Col.  Akroyd,  in  responding  in  behalf  of  the  woollen  manufactur- 
ers, after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  said,  ^  He  wished  to  utter  a 
word  of  caution  to  manufacturers.  Looking  to  the  past  history  of 
the  country  they  were  apt  to  imagine  it  was  impossible  to  lay 
down  too  much  machinery,  and  to  build  too  many  factories.  There 
was  some  limit  to  the  products  the  world  would  Uike,  aud  we  are 
bound  to  admit  into  competition  the  manufacturers  of  Germany  and 
France.  We  had  other  competitors  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  we  could  scarcely  he  juslijied  in  increasing  our  milh 
and  machinery  at  the  rate  we  had  done  in  the  past.'  " 

Mildly  as  this  singular  admission  is  expressed  by  this  high 
commercial  authority,  it  is  full  of  meaning.  It  is  a  declaration 
that  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  England  has  culminated 
under  the  system  of  free  trade.  With  the  natural  increase  of  her 
population,  one-fifth  of  which  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
textile  manufacture,  the  arresting  of  the  increase  of  mills  and 
machinery  —  which  in  former  years,  as  from  1850  to  1851),  had 
nearly  doubled  the  product  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  less  than 
ten^eara  —  means  inevitable  decline, — a  fatal  decline  to  a  nation 
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which,  in  fifty  years,  has  derived  a  profit  from  the   manufacture 
of  cotton  alone  of  one  thousand  millions  pounds  sterling. 

Under  the  head  of  "special  interests,"  the  work  before  us 
presents  very  lucidly  the  motive  which  induces  the  ruling  class 
in  England  —  the  whole  press  which  is  its  voice,  and  members  of 
Parliament  who  are  its  organs  —  to  adhere  so  pertinaciously  to 
free  trade.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  this  policy  is  kept 
up,  as  it  was  established,  by  the  great  manufacturing  interest. 
Sir  Edward  Sullivan  shows  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  the  high  and  easy  classes,  the  only  consumers  of  foreign 
manufactures,  who  find  great  convenience  and  economy  in  the 
free  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  in  the  British  markets. 
He  shows  that  this  class  oppose  protection  as  a  system  of  legisla- 
tion for  special  interests ;  those  of  the  operative  class,  because 
their  own  special  interests  are  better  secured  by  free  trade.  But, 
says  he,  — 

"  The  special  interests  of  some  classes  are,  however,  more  urgent 
than  those  of  others ;  for  instance,  the  fever  patient  has  a  special  in- 
terest in  quinine,  the  gourmet  has  a  special  interest  in  truffles.  But 
these  special  interests  cannot  be  considered  of  equal  importance  ;  the 
gourmet  can  live  without  truffles,  but  the  fever  patient  may  die  without 
quinine. 

^^  It  is  the  same  with  our  own  industries.  The  upper  and  middle- 
class  consumers  have  a  special  interest  in  getting  their  luxuries  cheap, 
as  cheap  as  they  possibly  can,  irrespective  of  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  producers  have  a  special  interest  in  having  a  remunerative 
market  for  their  produce ;  but  you  cannot  compare  the  magnitude  of 
those  two  interests.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  luxury  to  the 
former,  of  actual  existence  to  the  latter. 

^'  In  considering  the  efiect  of  making  England  a  free  port,  it  is  most 
important  to  examine  and  to  weigh  well  how  it  affects  the  special  in- 
terests of  the  different  orders  and  classes  of  the  community.  It  has 
been  by  no  means  general  in  its  effect.  To  some  classes  it  has  been 
a  great  convenience,  to  others  a  source  of  great  wealth,  to  others 
again  a  source  of  danger  and  prospective  ruin. 

'<  The  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  into  our  markets  has 
been  a  great  convenience  and  economy  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
to  the  rich,  and  to  those  who  enjoy  fixed  or  professional  incomes,  or 
incomes  from  lands.     To  all  of  them  it  ia  a  dfi.<Lvi<^  ^s^^N  "^^^^  H^ 
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more  for  their  money,  their  luxuries  arc  all  cheapened,  and  they  have 
greater  facilities  for  indulging  in  foreign  tastes  and  fashions.  The 
upper  class,  and  those  with  fixed  or  professional  incomes,  profit  by  it 
considerably ;  but  the  class  that  profits  by  it  most  of  all  is  the  commer- 
cial class,  —  the  great  bankers,  merchants,  and  brokers  of  the  coun- 
try;  to  them  it  has  been  the  source  of  immense  wealth.  England  has 
become  a  vast  emporium  for  foreign  goods  and  manufactures  of  all 
sorts  of  kinds  and  descriptions  ;  English  merchants  are,  in  fact,  the 
bankers  and  brokers  of  the  goods  of  the  whole  world.  Countless 
millions  of  produce  and  manufactures  pass  through  their  hands  ;  and, 
as  every  item  leaves  some  trifle  behind,  their  business  is  most  lucrative. 
An  English  merchant  gets  an  order  for  silks,  or  cottons,  or  clocks,  or 
watches,  or  the  fmer  description  of  cottons  and  linens,  for  the  East 
Indies  or  China,  or  North  or  South  America,  or  Turkey,  or  any  part 
of  the  world  :  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  him  whether  the  article  he 
supplies  has  been  manufactured  in  Manchester  or  Koueu,  Coventry  or 
Lyons  ;  it  does  not  signify  the  least  to  him  whether  it  is  British  or 
foreign  manufacture,  so  long  as  he  gets  his  percentage. 

"  So  long  as  merchants  can  buy  foreign  articles  in  Eugland  cheaper 
than  British,  they  are  quite  indifierent  as  to  the  mcaus  by  which  this 
result  is  attained,  whether  by  fair  competition  or  by  crafty  and  unjust 
manipulation  of  markets  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stoppage 
of  mills  and  the  ruin  of  manufacturers  and  operatives :  their  busiuess 
is  simply  to  buy  and  sell ;  to  buy  as  cheap  and  sell  as  dear  as  they 
can." 

It  is  asserted  that  while  the  operatives,  the  small  tradesmen 
and  householders,  and  the  vast  population  that  crowds  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  spend  all  their  money  on  home-made  articles, 
and  none  of  it  on  foreign  luxuries,  the  wealthy  class,  noblemen, 
bankers,  manufacturers  who  increase  their  expenditure,  spend 
their  surplus  wealth  on  wine,  pictures,  clocks,  silks,  satins,  and 
articles  of  foreign  luxury ;  and  that,  to  speak  roughly,  nearly 
every  manufacturing  industry  in  England  might  shut  up,  cease 
to  exist,  and  the  rich  and  middle-class  consumers,  those  with 
fixed  incomes  in  fact,  would  still  be  supplied  with  every  thing 
they  require  from  abroad,  with  very  little  additional  cost. 

The  author  gives  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  manner  in 

which  the  interests  of  the  luxurious  classes  are  favored,  in  Eng- 

Heh  diplomacy,  in  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty. 
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He  shows  that  every  single  one  of  the  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
articles,  admitted  duty  free  from  France,  are  articles  of  luxury 
or  convenience,  whose  use  is  entirely  confined  to  the  wealthier 
and  more  luxurious  classes  in  the  English  community,  while  not 
a  single  one  is  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  degree  whatever, 
of  any  service  to  the  working  classes. 

With  such  facts  before  the  working-people,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  masses  of  England  will,  at  no  brief  day  in  the  future, 
repudiate  the  calculations  of  the  free-trade  philosophy,  from 
whicii  their  class  has  been  excluded  as  a  factor  ?  As  the  author 
says,  in  concluding  his  chapter  on  Reciprocity,  — 

"  The  working  classes  have  been  enfranchised  ;  they  have  been 
urged  to  think  and  speak  for  themselves :  and  it  is  very  probable  the 
first  use  they  will  make  of  this  liberty  will  be  to  protect  themselves, 
and  to  tear  to  threads  '  the  puerile  doctriDes  and  illusions  of  their 
teachers,  and  return  to  the  fine  old  national  sense.' 

"  Even  now,  I  believe  that  the  most  ordinary  speaker,  who  would 
condescend  to  stump  any  manufacturing  borough  or  county  on  the  cry 
of  '  Protection  to  Native  Industry,'  would  carry  it  against  Mr.  Bright 
himself.  Trade  unions  have  hitherto  had  for  their  object  the  protec- 
tion of  workmen  from  each  other,  and  from  their  employers  ;  soon  they 
will  seek  to  protect  themselves  and  their  employers  against  unfair 
foreign  competition." 

The  writer  under  review  regards  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws 
as  a  decided  legislative  and  social  success  ;  but  he  denies,  although 
his  reasoning  upon  the  subject  is  somewhat  obscure,  that  the 
logical  corollary  of  returning  to  protection  to  native  industries  is 
to  return  to  protection  of  corn.  The  true  reason  why  no  such 
deduction  can  be  made,  although  the  author  fails  to  state  it,  is 
that,  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  England,  the  abolition  of  the 
com  laws  was  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  manufacturing  class. 
It  was  a  measure  ot  qtialified  protection^  a  distinction  first  made 
by  Mr.  Bigelow ;  "  qualified  protection,"  as  he  defines  it,  being 
"either  the  abrogation  or  adjustment  of  custom  duties,  with 
a  view  to  cheapen  production,  and  thereby  aid  the  home 
I  producer  against  foreign  rivalry.     In  the  first  case,  raw  ma- 

terials are  admitted  free ;  in  the  othet  c»^^^  4»^c«A  <5s^  vueCx^^^ 
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of  general  consumption  are  increased  or  diminished,  according 
to  the  bearing  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  consequently  on 
the  rate  of  wages."  "I  freely  grant,"  says  Mr.  Gladi*tone, 
**that  the  relief  of  raw  materials  from  taxation  is  a  different 
thing  from  annihilating  protection."  The  abolition  of  the  com 
laws  was  equivjilent  to  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  operatives, 
who  threatened  revolution  in  their  clamor  for  relief.  The  bread 
tax  for  the  year  1860,  with  the  sliding  scale,  and  with  corn  at  the 
prices  which  ruled  for  three  years  before  its  repeal,  would  have 
amounted  to  over  $31,000,000.  As  "qualified  protection"  has 
in  view  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is 
applied,  its  successful  operation  in  England,  as  in  the  admission 
of  all  raw  materials  free,  is  no  argument  for  its  adoption  in  a  na- 
tion placed  in  altogether  different  circumstances.  For  instance, 
England  admitted  wool  free  of  duty.  This  was  a  boon  to  manu- 
facturers, but  no  injury  to  agriculture.  England  raises  only 
mutton  sheep.  Her  climate  prevents  the  culture  of  merinos. 
With  the  command  of  the  best  long-wooUed  siieep  in  the  world, 
she  had  no  fear  of  competition  with  her  wool  from  foreign  nations. 
Her  lands  were  already  occupied  by  nil  the  flocks  which  they 
could  nourish.  The  production  of  wopl  could  not,  therefore,  be 
stimulated  by  any  duty.  Besides,  sheep  are  grown  in  England 
primarily  for  mutton,  the  wool  being  only  the  incident.  Animals, 
unlike  wool,  ore,  in  an  insular  country,  almost  completely  pro- 
tected by  expense  of  transportation.  The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
and  the  enlarged  purchasing  power  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation dependent  on  manufactures,  increasing  the  consumption  of 
animal  food,  made  the  improved  market  for  mutton  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wool.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  conditions  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  country  find 
no  parallel  with  those  enumerated  as  peculiar  to  England.  To 
demand,  upon  the  authority  of  English  example,  the  repeal  of  the 
wool  duties  here,  which  are  essential  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
four-fifths  of  the  consumption  of  our  mills,  is  as  unreasonable  as 
it  is  preposterous  to  hope  to  accomplish  it  while  the  agricultural 
class,  being  the  most  numerous,  have  a  just  claim  for  the  regard 
to  their  lights  and  interests,  and  also  have  the  political  power 
to  enforce  them. 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  the  object  of  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan  less  to  prove  his  case  by  an  array  of  facts  and  sta- 
tistics than  to  utter  his  earnest  convictions. 

The  fundamental  truths  upon  which  his  argument  reposes  — 
viz. ,  that  the  former  advance  of  England  in  manufacturing  pros- 
perity was  in  spite  of  free  trade,  and  that  the  present  decline  is 
due  to  it  —  require  but  very  simple  statements  or  illustrations. 
Still,  we  may  gather  some  incidental  facts  which  are  instructive, 
and  which  we  present  without  any  attempt  at  systematic  arrange- 
ment, leaving  to  the  reader  to  apply  them. 

The  facts  given  as  the  operation  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty 
are  peculiarly  interesting,  in  view  of  the  reference  which  is  so 
often  made  to  this  treaty  as  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of  free 
economical  philosophy.  An  American  writer  upon  political 
economy,*  speaking  of  this  treaty,  observes  :  "A  large  part  of 
the  manufactures  of  either  country  are  admitted  into  the  other 
with  perfect  freedom,  and  the  duties  on  most  of  the  rest  very 
materially  reduced ;  and  the  French  manufacturers  have  found, 
as  the  American  at  no  distant  day  will  find,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  stimulates  manufactures  so  much  as  a  broad  market,  — 
not  merely  a  home  market,  but  a  world  market.  The  French 
sent  to  England,  in  1863,  1,176,000,000  francs'  worth  of  goods, 
and  received  back  within  a  trifle  as  much  in  return,  which  was 
almost  a  quarter  of  what  they  sent  and  received  to  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

Upon  consulting  the  French  treaty  and  the  pages  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sullivan,  we  find  a  very  different  story.  France  atlmitted 
free  not  a  single  article  of  textile  manufactures  excej]^  thrown 
silk,  which  was  wanted  as  a  raw  material,  and  a  few  articles  of 
miscellaneous  manufacture,  such  as  tiles,  bricks,  and  gas  retorts, 
also  wanted  to  supply  her  mahufacturers,  and  artificial  flowers 
and  modes,  which  was  admitting  coals  to  Newcastle  ;  but  she  did 
admit  brandies,  silk,  glass,  mirrors,  cliina,  carriages,  cabinet-ware, 
and  thirty  or  more  other  articles  which  are  actually  produced 
more  cheaply  in  France  than  in  England,  at  an  ad  valorem  duty 
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of  15  per  cent.  In  1865,  according  to  our  author,  the  total  ex- 
ports from  England  to  France  amounted  to  twenty-five  and  one- 
half  millions  sterling.  The  exports  from  France  to  England 
amounted  to  fifty-three  millions,  of  which  over  forty  millions  were 
French  products  and  manufactures.     Our  author  continues  :  — 

'^  The  relative  value  of  this  international  trade  is  shown  more  by 
its  nature  than  by  its  amount.  It  was  nearly  as  follows :  seventy-two 
•per  cent  of  our  exports  to  France  were  raw  materials  (seven-eighths  of 
which  were  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  merely  passing  through  the 
country,  and  one-eighth  coal  and  iron).  Sixteen  per  cent  were  half  raw 
materials,  chiefly  yarns  of  different  descriptious,  on  which  most  of  the 
labor  remained  to  be  done  in  France.  Twelve  per  cent  only  were  fully 
manufactured  articles ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  consisted  in 
the  machinery  of  all  kinds  required  to  manufacture  the  raw  and  half 
raw  materials  we  supplied  them  with. 

*^  Our  manufactured  goods  paid  duties  from  27^  per  cent  od  glass 
and  potteries,  to  20  'per  cent  on  cutlery,  13  per  cent  on  cotton,  to 
7^  on  metal  work. 

"  Of  our  imports  from  France,  16  per  cent  were  raw  materials ;  all 
home  produce,  consisting  chiefly  of  brandy,  wines,  oil,  corn,  &c., 
true  produce  of  the  soil,  annual  and  inexhaustible,  and  on  which  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  had  been  employed. 

"  Thirty^ne  per  cent  were  half  raw  materials,  and  52  J  per  cent 
were  fully  manufactured  articles,  on  which  all  the  labor  was  em- 
ployed in  France,  and  all  of  which  were  admitted  duty  free  in 
England. 

^^  It  is  thus  a  fact,  that  SS  per  cent  of  the  articles  exported  from 
England  to  France,  in  1865,  consisted  of  foreign  and  colonial  raw 
produce,  on  which  no  labor  had  been  expended  in  this  country,  and 
of  half  raw  materials,  on  which  comparatively  little  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  of  the  coal  and  iron  necessary  to  manufacture  them ; 
whilst  of  the  remaining  12  per  cent,  a  very  considerable  proportion 
consisted  of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  other  machinery  necessary  to 
extend  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 

*^  This  was  in  1865.  Take  a  later  date.  In  the  debate  in  the 
French  Chambers,  Jan.  18,  1870,  Monsieur  Johnstone  said :  ^  Our 
exports  to  England  are  four  times  as  large  as  our  importations  from 
that  country ;  we  have  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  francs  more  than  we  have  imported.'  And  still,  in  the  face 
of  statementB  and  facts  such  as  these,  we  find  free-trade  orators  and 
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free-trade  pennj-a-liners  calling  on  the  producing  class  to  be  thankful 
for  the  blessings  thej  derive  from  free  trade. 

'^  According  to  this  statement  of  the  exchange  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  two  countries  in  1865,  the  French  exported  to  us 
seven  times  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  we  exported  to  them ; 
to  do  this,  thej  must  have  expended  seven  times  as  much  in  wages, 
and  found  occupation  for  seven  times  as  many  hands." 

The  wilful  misrepresentations  in  respect  to  this  treaty,  made 
to  the  people  by  free- trade  advocates,  is  thus  exposed  :  — 

'^  Public  men  have  stated,  in  addressing  the  working  classes,  that 
our  exports  of  cotton  to  France  alone  exceeded  thirteen  millions  per 
annum ;  and  they  have  asked  them  what  they  would  have  done  but 
for  this  market  for  such  a  large  portion  of  their  produce.  But  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  nine-tenths  of  this  cotton  exported  to  France 
was  either  in  the  raw  state,  merely  passing  through  the  country,  or 
cotton  in  a  half  manufactured  state.  Misrepresentations  of  the  com- 
parative competing  powers  of  ourselves  and  foreigners  are  cruel 
deceits  to  practise  on  the  ignorance  of  the  operative  class,  and  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to,  and  in  all  probability  will  some  day,  resent 
them." 

The  figures  as  to  the  balance  of  trade,  in  which  the  author 
says  he  is  not  ashamed  to  beliieve,  considering  it  a  matter  of 
very  serious  import  that  every  year  the  balance  of  trade  against 
England  should  increase,  are  thus  stated :  — 
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"  In  1869,  it  is  stated,  it  will  be  over  one  hundred  millions.  In 
1854,  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports  by  thirty-seven  millions ;  in 
1847,  by  forty-one  millions ;  in  1868,  by  sixty-eight  millions  ;  so  that, 
in  fourteen  years,  the  annual  balance  against  us,  in  our  export  and 
import  trade,  has  advanced  from  thirty-seven  to  sixty-eight  millions, 
and  the  total  against  us  amounts  to  nearly  seven  hundred  millions. 
Remember,  this  is  a  quantitative  comparison ;  the  meaning  of  it  is, 
that,  in  18G8,  we  buy  more  and  sell  less,  in  comparison  to  our  whole 
trade,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-one  millions,  than  we  did  in  1854. 

''  As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  y«ars,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounts  to  over 
seven  hundred  millions  sterling,  is  a  proof  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  country,  "but  no  proof  at  all  that  the  wealth  is  increasing ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  must  have 
diminished." 

While  the  author  maintains  that  the  tide  of  wealth  now  ebb- 
ing from  England  would  flow  back,  if  free  trade  were  adopted 
by  the  other  principal  nations,  he  has  no  hope  of  such  a  con- 
summation.    He  says :  — 

'*  Protection  is  as  firmly  drawn  around  all  the  native  industries  of 
Europe  and  America  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  generations  will 
elapse  before  there  is  any  sensible  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
the  English  operative  class  are  to  wait  till  universal  free  trade  over- 
spreads the  world,  England  must  be  turned  into  a  Sleepy  Hollow,  to 
be  awakened  every  hundred  years,  to  see  how  foreigners  are  learning 
their  duty  to  their  neighbors  as  well  as  to  themselves* 

"  We  are  told  free-trade  principles  are  spreading ;  why,  in  Prussia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  idea  even  of  opening  their  ports 
and  markets,  and  inviting  competition  with  their  own  industrial 
population,  has  never  yet  been  mooted :  whilst  in  America,  the  oper- 
ative's paradise,  the  duties  on  many  British  manufactures  have  been 
doubled  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  France,  the  Promised  Laud 
of  free  trade,  is  already  trying  to  withdraw  the  nominal  facilities 
doled  out  to  us  in  the  commercial  treaty.  The  only  man  in  France 
who  is  at  heart  a  free  trader,  is  the  emperor  himself.'' 

The  reactionists  in  England  against  free  trade,  as  it  exists 
there,  do  not  yet  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  protectionists. 
They  limit  themselves  to  demanding  reciprocity.  They  say : 
''Give  U8  reciprocity.     Get  other  nations  to  take  all  their  duties 
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off,  and  we  shall  be  content ;  let  us  close  our  ports  to  nations  who 
will  not  reciprocate,  and  we  shall  have  real  free  trade  in  one." 
Such  a  party  has  already  rallied  in  Coventry,  and  resolutions  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  were  passed  at  a  public  meeting.  By  what- 
ever name  the  reactionary  party  is  called,  it  no  less  represents 
protective  sentiments.  Several  pamphlets  which  have  recently 
appeared,  give  earnest  utterance  to  the  extensive  dissatisfaction 
prevailing  among  the  manufacturers,  in  relation  to  the  working 
of  the  free-trade  policy.  One  before  us,  printed  in  1869, 
is  entitled  "The  Present  and  Long-continued  Stagnation  of 
Trade ;  its  Causes,  Effects,  and  Cure  :  by  a  Manchester  Man." 
Tlie  writer  is  Mr.  R.  Bum.  Another  tract  is  entitled  "Free 
Trade,  a  Gigantic  Mistake :  by  James  Roberts."  As  the  argu- 
ments and  facts  are  of  the  same  tenor  as  those  already  given  in 
the  lengthy  quotations  from  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  single  extract  from  each  pamphlet,  bearing 
upon  the  fundamental  fact,  the  decline  of  manufacturing  pros- 
perity in  England.     Mr.  Burn,  of  Manchester,  says  :  — 

^^  The  trade  of  this  country  has  fallen  into  such  a  deplorable  po- 
sition, that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  it  which  does  not  leave 
a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  producers,  and  consequently  little  inducement 
for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor ;  indeed, 
the  amount  of  distress  that  at  present  pervades  the  industrial  interests 
of  this  kingdom  is  truly  deplorable,  and  the  future  appears  still  more 
clouded  than  the  present. 

"  The  cause  of  such  a  state  of  things,  I  feel  very  sure,  arises  al- 
most exclusively  from  foreign  competition,  which  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  thought  fabulous, 
and  no  doubt  was  not  anticipated  by  the  most  acute  politicians  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  It  was  then  thought,  that  as  manufacturers  we 
reigned  supreme,  and  could  defy  all  competition.  However,  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  reverse  ;  and  we  now  find  that,  unless  we  can  ob- 
tain foreign  reciprocity,  even  by  begging  that  which  we  could  once 
have  commanded,  we  must  descend  to  a  position  lower  than  that  which 
we  at  present  hold." 

'Mr.  Roberts  states  thus  in  detail  the  industries  which  are  suf- 
fering :  — 
"  In  order  to  explain  and  awioviiit  fct  <)aa  VsiV^v^  Vi^T>jCvS5^  ^^«sa.- 
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facturiDg  trades,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  show  how  foreign  com- 
petition, and  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  duty  free,  are 
affecting  the  British  workman ;  and  we  will  now  cite  cases,  by  way  of 
illustration,  which  have  come  under  our  notice  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  are  very  varied  in  their  character. 

'*  We  find  that  Millwall,  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  most  ship-building 
ports,  are  comparatively  idle ;  no  sailing  vessels  building :  foreign 
vessels  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  British.  Trade  falls  off  in  the 
towns  of  Nottingham,  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Bolton,  Wigan,  Old- 
ham, Coventry,  Leek,  Preston,  Manchester,  Derby,  Congleton,  Sand- 
bach,  Leighton,  Buzzard,  Luton,  Newport,  Pagnell,  Tring,  Exeter, 
Crediton,  and  London,  and  many  other  places.  Ship-building  involves 
thirty  other  trades ;  watch-making,  sixty  trades :  they  are  gradually 
passing  from  us.  The  iron  trade  is  losing  ground  ;  tools,  chairs,  pans, 
spades,  hoes,  axes,  nails,  lamps,  tin- ware,  locks,  curry-combs,  traps, 
hinges,  brass  foundry,  needles,  hooks,  guns,  swords,  buttons,  jewelry, 
steel  pens,  trinkets,  pins,  wire,  tubing,  scales,  cutlery,  bronze  articles, 
japanned  articles,  &c.,  &c.,  now  come  from  'America,  France,  and 
Germany.  We  have  doors,  window-sashes,  and  all  kinds  of  wood- 
work, from  the  Baltic.  Foreign  agricultural  implements,  furniture, 
artificial  flowers,  baby-linen,  dresses,  baskets,  beads,  beds,  Berlin  work, 
blankets,  bonnets,  boots,  braids,  brushes,  candles,  canes,  common  car- 
pets, cardboards,  caps,  china,  glass  of  every  kind,  clocks,  cloths,  dam- 
asks, delaine,  electrotype  paper,  pencils,  fringe,  muslin,  lace,  gilded 
goods,  gold  and  silver  articles,  hosiery,  leather,  linen,  looking-glasses, 
lucifers,  shoes,  silk,  ribbons,  soap,  stationery,  stays,  steam-engines, — 
in  fact  every  thing,  small  and  great ;  and  all  are  admitted  duty  free 
into  England,  and  on  equal  terms  into  our  colonies. 

''  Is  it,  then,  any  matter  of  surprise  that  the  British  workmen  and 
British  manufacturers  have  no  employment  ?  If  all  these  articles  were 
made  here,  there  would  b^  no  lack  of  work  for  the  British  workman ; 
and  the  whole  of  England  would  once  more  be  set  in  motion." 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  an  eminent  French  political  economist, 
but  not  of  the  protective  school,  has  recently  iiimished  to  the 
^  Sevue  des  Deux  Mondes "  a  very  instructive  article  upon  the 
^  land  question  "  in  England.  After  showing  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  in  the  little  island  of  Grreat  Britain  is  so  vast,  that 
the  vaunted  treasures  of  Carthage,  Tyre,  and  Babylon  are  noth- 
ing bj  its  side,  he  adduces  many  facts  which  confirm  the  state- 
menta  of  the  Englkb  authorities  ^ready  quoted,  as  to  the  present 
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unparalleled  distress  of  the  working  classes  in  England.  He 
shows  that  pauperism,  which  had  before  slightly  diminished,  had 
increased  since  1866.  The  number  of  persons  relieved,  which 
in  January,  1866,  was  920,344,  rose  in  January,  1869,  to 
1,039,549,  in  a  total  population  of  21,760,000  ;  that  is,  in  Eng- 
land, exclusive  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Although  in  the  last 
year  167,000  emigrants  had  left  room  for  those  who  remained, 
the  number  of  paupers  had  increased  in  that  year  74,000.  He 
quotes  the  observation  of  Lord  Hamilton  in  Parliament,  that 
'^  it  is  impossible  to  consult  the  sad  statements  which  indicate  a 
constant  increase  of  misery  for  the  three  years  past,  without  be- 
ing vividly  alarmed  for  the  future."  M.  Laveleye  remarks  that 
this  increase  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  misery  on  the 
other,  overturns  all  the  old  calculations  of  the  science  of  political 
economy.  ^  The  economists  say  that  if  a  considerable  part  of 
mankind  is  still  poorly  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is 
because  labor  does  not  produce  enough.  This  would  seem  true. 
Then  the  genius  of  in  vention  accomplishes  wonders.  It  constructs 
machines  so  admirable,  that  a  single  individual  can  do  the  work 
which  once  required  a  thousand.  According  to  Mr.  Fairbaim, 
an  English  engineer,  the  total  number  of  horse-powers  employed 
on  the  steam  engines  of  England,  in  1865,  was  3,650,000,  equiv- 
alent to  the  labor  of  seventy-six  millions  workmen.  There  are 
in  that  countfy  about  five  millions  families.  Each  family,  then, 
has  at  its  service  fifteen  slaves,  whose  muscles  of  steel,  put  in 
motion  by  coal,  are  never  tired.  Among  those  peoples  who  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  borrow  from  nature  these  indefatigable 
servants,  —  in  Russia,  for  example, — the  labor  of  the  head 
of  a  family,  using  the  most  simple  tools,  is  sufficient  to  provide 
comfortably  for  all  his  dependants.  How  is  it  that  every  Eng- 
lishman, having  at  his  command  fifteen  slaves,  is  not  able  to  live 
in  the  greatest  comfort?  M.  F.  Padsy,  in  his  work  on  Machines, 
repeats  a  calculation  which  proves  that  England,  in  1860,  ex- 
ported 2,673,960  kilograms  in  weight  of  cotton  cloth,  or  sixty^ 
four  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  How  is  it  that,  she 
can  send  abroad  the  vestment  for  our  planet,  when  she  cannot 
clothe  her  own  poor  ?  " 
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The  writer  seeks,  with  English  economists,  —  Mill,  Leslie, 
Fawcet,  and  Bright,  —  to  explain  the  exceptional  situation  in 
which  England  finds  herself,  by  the  land  monopoly,  which  excludes 
the  whole  working  population  from  any  interest  in  the  soil.  Poten- 
tial as  this  cause  unquestionably  is,  M.  Laveleye  almost  uncon- 
sciously admits,  in  the  following  passage,  the  influence  of  a  more 
efficient  cause ;  viz.,  unrestricted  foreign  competition  with  English 
industry.  Comparing  the  present  condition  of  industry  with  that 
under  the  old  rSgime^  he  says  :  "Now,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
economic  world  all  is  agitation,  uncertainty,  strife,  incessant  al- 
ternatives of  progress  and  crises.  This  is  the  result  of  the  division 
of  labor,  which  makes  all  the  industries  dependent  on  each  other ; 
of  the  employment  of  mechanical  forces,  which  group  an  increasing 
number  of  workmen,  with  increasing  wages,  in  the  same  establish- 
ment ;  and  of  the  faoility  of  international  exchanges,  which 
places  each  one  in  competition  with  unknown  rivals  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  world.  The  great  industry  does  not 
work  for  the  clientage  of  the  neighborhood  which  it  can  under- 
stand, but  for  the  market  of  the  world,  whose  necessities  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.  The  dearness  of  food  or  raw  material,  a 
revolution,  a  war,  a  change  of  tastes,  a  crowd  of  other  circum- 
stances, may  close  the  outlets  of  production,  and  bring  on  ruin. 
The  workmen  share  the  chances  of  their  employers ;  a  new 
engine,  a  displaced  industry,  may  force  them  to  change  their 
occupation  or  residence.  No  one,  neither  patron  nor  workman, 
is  sure  of  the  morrow.  Such  is  the  situation  which  we  see  every- 
where around  us.  It  gives  rise  to  the  complaints  which  wo 
hear  from  time  to  time,  on  the  part  of  masters  as  well  as  work- 
men ;  but  without  re-establishing  the  rSgime  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  finding  a  wholly  new  organization,  whose  elements  we  can- 
not yet  resolve,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  a  situation  which 
is  the  result  of  economic  liberty,  free  competition  {la  concur- 
rence)^  and  the  condition  of  industrial  progress.  To  this  gen- 
eral uncertainty  of  conditions,  we  must  now  add  another  source 
of  complaints  and  troubles.  It  is  the  sti;ife  between  labor  and 
capital.  It  is  a  general  hostility,  a  veritable  social  war,  of 
fvhwb  the  arms  of  combat  are  coalitions  and  strikes.     It  is  not 
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for  political  rights  that  they  are  undertaken ;  it  is,  what  is  much 
more  agonizing,  for  the  means  of  existence.  It  is  the  '  struggle 
for  life,'  of  which  naturalists  speak,  transported  from  the  animal 
world  to  the  economical  world.  The  manufacturing  employer, 
pushed  by  free  competition,  is  obliged  to  demand  the  utmost 
possible  work  for  the  least  possible  wages.  The  workman,  on 
his  side,  is  driyen  to  obtain  the  most  wages  from  the  least  work. 
The  conflict,  far  from  subsiding,  becomes  more  general,  and  no- 
where has  taken  more  alarming  proportions  than  in  England." 
What  can  be  more  graphic  than  this  sketch  of  the  results  of  free 
trade,  drawn  by  one  who  is  compelled,  by  theory,  to  accept  a 
system  whose  lamentable  consequences  he  deplores  I 

It  is  the  vaunted  economic  liberty,  the  unrestrained  compe- 
tition from  abroad,  the  contempt  for  home  demand,  the  ambition 
to  supply  the  world,  the  system  of  production  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate  for  the  utmost  possible  production,  which  have 
cast  the  people  of  England  into  the  "  struggle  for  life,"  upon 
which  the  upper  classes  look  down,  from  the  amphitheatre  of 
exalted  position,  as  the  Komans  looked  upon  the  struggles  of 
the  arena.  We  have  to  thank  M.  Laveleye  for  the  illustration 
which  he  has  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  and  we  will  venture 
to  complete  it. 

Mr.  Darwin,  to  whom  we  owe  the  phrase  above  quoted,  and 
the  first  elucidation  of  a  great  principle  of  nature  which  it  ex- 
presses, has  shown  that,  in  the  free  strife  for  existence  to  which 
nature  has  left  the  feral  races  of  the  animal  world,  it  is  the 
strongest  i  and  not  the  best  merely,  which  have  swept  race  after  race 
from  the  earth ;  for  many  of  the  extinct  forms  are  grander  than 
those  which  survive.  He  shows,  too,  that  it  is  through  an  unre- 
stricted range  over  the  continents,  unprotected  by  barriers  of  moun- 
tain ranges  or  intervening  oceans,  that  the  domain  of  the  surviving 
races  has  been  extended.  The  barriers  of  mountains,  oceans, 
rivers,  and  climates,  have  alone  preserved  the  characteristic 
features  of  those  regions  which  retain  their  peculiar  types  of 
animal  or  vegetable  existence.  These  natural  obstructions  have 
given  variety  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  break  up  that 
drear  monotony  which  would  have  foUo'w^tK«a!L>ia&xi5ai5ss^ 
Bway  of  the  strongest  xacea. 
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So  it  is  in  the  industrial  world.  In  the  economical  compe- 
tition of  nations,  it  is  not  the  best  and  fittest  industries  which 
survive ;  it  is  those  of  the  strongest  people.  Unobstructed  in 
their  admission  to  India  and  Turkey,  British  cottons  have  sup- 
planted the  magnificent  muslins  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  cheap 
dress  goods  of  Bradford  have  extinguished  the  precious  mohair 
fabrics  of  Angora,  just  as  the  white-weed  and  Canada  thistle 
take  possession  of  the  blue-grass  pastures  of  the  West.  They 
supplant,  but  they  by  no  means  replace.  Protective  barriers 
are  to  industrial  nations  what  natural  obstructions  are  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  They  secure  to  each  country  its 
native  industries,  and  permit  others  to  take  root,  which,  in  time, 
acquire  a  national  character,  impressed  by  the  peculiar  genius  of 
each  people.  The  arts  and  products  of  each  country  overflow 
its  borders,  and  spread  into  surrounding  nations.  The  whole 
world  is  benefited  by  the  variety,  excellence,  and  cheapness, 
which  follow  firom  the  competition  of  many  industrial  countries, 
deriving  their  very  power  to  compete  from  partial  exemption 
from  competition ;  and  is  relieved  from  the  monotony,  medi- 
ocrity, and  deamess  of  production,  which  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  a  monopoly  of  industries  by  the  strongest  and  wealth- 
iest nation. 


LOUIS   ADOLPHE   THIERS   AND   FRANCE. 

Amidst  the  crash  which  announces  to  us,  as  we  write,  the  fall 
of  the  proudest  nation  of  Europe,  and  the  displacement  of  the 
political  axis  of  a  continent,  it  seems  almost  mistimed  to  turn 
to  France  for  any  other  lessons  than  the  vanity  of  human  am- 
bition, and  the  instability  of  a  national  glory  which  has  no  other 
defence  than  imperial  will.  As  a  military  nation,  France  is,  to 
all  appearance,  annihilated.  But  she  lives,  and  will  continue 
to  live,  in  her  science  and  art,  in  her  taste  which  rules  the  em- 
pire of  fashion  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  supremacy  of  her  industry, 
wliich  the  genius  of  her  workmen  and  the  perfection  of  their 
productions  have  made  the  best^  if  not  the  most  powerful,  among 
aU  the  industries  of  modem  nations.  The  example  and  lessons 
of  such  a  country  will  be  still  studied  by  all  nations  who  desire  to 
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attain  material  prosperity.  The  country  which,  in  Colbert,  gave 
to  the  worid  the  great  apostle  of  the  protective  philosophy,  has 
in  the  most  cherished  of  her  living  historians  and  statesmen  the 
best  expounder  of  his  doctrines.  We  propose,  in  further  illus- 
tration of  our  general  theme,  "The  Protective  Sentiment 
Abroad,"  to  present  the  substance  of  a  recent  discourse  by  this 
eminent  man,  after  submitting  some  brief  biographical  notes, 
to  enforce  the  weight  of  authority  with  which  he  speaks  upon 
economical  questions. 

Louis  Adolphe  Thiers  was  bom  at  Marseilles,  in  France, 
April  16th,  1797.  The  son  of  a  poor  workman,  an  origin  in 
which  he  has  always  gloried,  he  was,  through  the  patronage  of 
influential  maternal  relations,  enabled  to  receive  a  classical  edu- 
cation. After  distinguishing  himself  at  college,  he  studied  law, 
and,  entering  upon  his  profession,  made  some  efforts  which  gave 
promise  of  a  brilliant  career.  He  was,  however,  early  led 
away  by  the  higher  attractions  of  history  and  philosophy.  Com- 
pleting ten  volumes  of  the  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution," 
a  work  commenced  by  another  author,  he  at  once  attained  celeb- 
rity as  a  historian.  He  became  equally  well  known  as  a  shrewd 
political  writer  and*  literary  critic,  through  his  contributions  to 
the  journals,  and  a  volume  on  the  fine  arts,  and  one  of  travels. 
In  1830  he  established,  with  Mignet  and  Armand  Carrel,  a 
new  political  journal,  the  "National,"  which,  more  than  any 
other,  contributed  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  of  that  year. 

After  rising  to  distinction  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  through  the  political  influence 
acquired  as  a  journalist,  he  became,  in  1832,  ISIinister  of  the 
Interior,  and  shortly  afterwards  Minister  of  Commerce.  His 
administration  was  signalized  by  the  new  impulse  given  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  the  fostering  care  afforded  to  industry. 
In  1836  he  rose  to  the  Premiersliip  of  France.  Being  unable 
to  persuade  the  King,  Louis  Philippe,  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
policy  at  home  and  more  energy  in  his  transactions  abroad,  he 
resigned,  but  was  reinstated  in  1840.  While  Premier,  he  set 
himself  at  work,  with  extraordinary  vigor,  to  prepare  the  country 
for  war ;  which  he  deemed   necessary  to  x^^  ^T^iSiRfc  \Rfc  ^««- 
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proper  standing,  outwitted  as  she  had  been  by  the  diplomacy  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  England,  in  respect  to  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. He  prepared  for  this  emergency,  by  reinforcing  the 
regular  army,  reorganizing  the  National  Guards ;  and  by  con- 
structing the  fortifications  of  Paris,  which  he  has  lived  to  see 
the  last  refuge  of  the  Capital.  Unable,  however,  to  make  the 
Kang  partake  of  his  war  views,  he  resigned  the  Premiership, 
and  has  not  again  been  called  to  the  administrative  control  of 
public  affairs. 

From  1845  to  1848  he  figured  as  one  of  the  opposition 
leaders  to  the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  was  prominent  in  denoun- 
cing the  growing  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  His  speeches  were 
eagerly  read  and  commented  upon ;  and  his  articles  in  the 
"  Constitutionel,"  in  the  ownership  of  which  he  had  a  share, 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  reform  agitation.  In  1846  he 
denounced  the  cabinet  for  declaring  itself  against  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  under  the  poor  pretence  of 
preserving  an  American  equilibrium,  which  was  in  reality  only 
an  English  equilibrium ;  and  thus,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^*  alien- 
ating France  from  the  great  American  nation,  which  is  destined 
to  effect  the  enfranchisement  of  our  political* system." 

Although  M.  Thiers  voted  for  the  Presidency  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  pronounced,  only  fifteen  days  before  the  coup 
(Titaty  while  demanding  the  independence  of  the  Assembly,  as 
it  were  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Republic,  by  predicting  that 
it  was  perhaps  the  last  Assembly  which  should  really  represent 
France.  The  political  seer,  who  had  penetrated  the  designs  of 
the  imperial  usurper,  could  not  fail  to  fall  under  his  ban.  Thiers 
was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  temporarily  banished.  He  was 
shortly  after  permitted  to  return,  when  he  abandoned  politics, 
and  entered  upon  the  completion  of  his  great  woi'k,  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,"  —  a  work  published  in 
20  volumes,  which  has  been  translated  into  every  language  in 
Europe ;  and,  in  1863,  won  for  its  author,  from  the  Institute 
of  France,  the  extraordinary  prize  of  20,000  francs.  As  we 
j6are  wore  to  do  with  M.  Thiers  as  a  practical  statesman  than 
«^  a  luston'an,  we  will  pass  by  this  work,  mXh  \Sckft  «v\i^la  cyio- 
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tation  of  its  concluding  sentence,  —  a  passage  which  reveals  the 
liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  conservative,  tone  which  character- 
izes the  political  opinions  of  a  statesman  writing  history  which 
he  has  helped  to  make  :  — 

*'  The  life  of  this  great  man,  so  instructive  for  soldiers,  rulers,  and 
politicians,  contains  a  lesson  also  to  citizens.  It  teaches  them  that 
they  ought  never  to  abandon  their  country  to  the  power  of  one  man, 
no  matter  who  he  may  be,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  !  This 
is  the  cry  wliich  springs  from  my  heart,  the  sincere  wish  I  utter  as  I 
conclude  this  long  history  of  our  triumphs  and  our  successes,  and 
which  I  hope  will  penetrate  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman,  and  per- 
suade him  never  to  sacrifice  his  liberty,  nor  run  the  risk  of  doing  so, 
by  abusing  it." 

In  1863,  M.  Thiers  reappeared  upon  the  political  stage  as 
a  member  of  the  Corps  LSgislatif^  being  one  of  nine  deputies, 
of  liberal  politics,  returned  by  the  city  of  Paris.  He  at  once 
took  the  first  place  in  the  opposition,  as  the  defender  of  the 
public  liberties ;  and  his  discourses,  always  carefully  prepared 
for  the  press,  were  eagerly  read  by  the  country,  if  not  reli- 
giously listened  to  by  the  Assembly.  In  the  recent  events  M. 
Thiers  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  sagacity  with  which  he  pro- 
nounced upon  the  want  of  preparation,  on  the  part  of  France, 
for  the  terrible  struggle  into  which  the  Emperor  had  so  rashly 
rushed ;  and  for  the  patriotic  forbearance  which  withheld  him 
from  discouraging  the  army  by  an  expression  of  his  views. 
The  Assembly  evinced  its  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  vast 
military  sagacity,  by  electing  him,  against  his  own  remonstrance, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
fence. His  own  country,  as  well  as  Europe,  has  listened  to 
every  word  which  has  fallen  from  his  lips,  with  an  eagerness 
which  has  sufficiently  recognized  him  as  the  first  of  the  states- 
men of  France. 

It  is  said  by  his  biographers,  in  pronouncing  upon  his  forensic 
powers,   that  it  is  not  the  style  of  his  discourses,  —  though 
declared  at  times  to  have  attained  the  most  austere  heawAxftSi. 
of  eloquence,  —  nor  his  statute  ox  NO\efe>  vqVYOcL^sjL^^s-^"^^-^^^^^"'^^^^ 
a  great  orator,   but  it  is  ''  tVie  "m\fc\!^\%^^^  ^^^  "^"^  "^"^^^"^ 
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which,  he  exhibits  in  an  incomparable  degree."  Of  his  char- 
acter as  a  statesman,  it  is  said,  "that  among  the  men  who 
served  Louis  Philippe,  that  which  distinguished  M.  Thiers 
in  a  remarkable  degree  is  his  vivid  sentiment  of  national 
dignity,  and  a  sort  of  practical  genius,  which  enabled  him 
to  govern  otherwise  than  by  pure  formulas  of  political  theory. 
Enamoured  with  the  wonders  of  art  and  the  grandeurs  of  indus- 
try, he  has  always  applied  his  thoughts  to  the  first  necessities 
of  a  nation."  Again  it  is  said  :  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  talent  of  M.  Thiers  is  a  powerful  faculty  of 
assimilation  in  the  presence  of  things  the  most  unlike,  tlie  rela- 
tions of  which  he  is  able  to  seize  at  once,  and  which  he  is  able 
to  unite  into  a  system  full  of  hicidity  and  practical  utility.  The 
different  consulative  committees  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture,  which  he  frequently  called  together,  under  his  pres- 
idency as  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  whose  apparently  oppo- 
site interests  he  sought  to  reconcile,  brought  out  particularly 
this  eminent  quality." 

If  the  views  of  a  statesman  so  eminently  practical,  upon  the 
most  practical  of  all  public  questions,  outweigh  all  the  theories 
of  schoolmen  and  closet  essayists,  the  passages  which  follow, 
and  which  we  have  translated  from  "  L'Opinion  Nationale,"  are 
the  truest  expression  of  the  protective  sentiment  of  France. 


The  question  of  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  commer- 
cial treaties  being  before  the  Corps  L^(/i8latify  M.  Thiers,  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1870,  after  calling  attention  to  the  gravity  of 
the  question  before  the  Assembly,  addressed  it  as  follows :  — 

"  Every  nation  has  three  great  affairs,  which  should  be  the  object  of 
its  ardent  and  constant  solicitude :  liberty  first,  its  greatness  next, 
and  finally  its  material  prosperity.  Liberty,  which  consists  not  merely 
in  the  right  of  the  nation  to  criticise  its  government,  but  in  the  right 
of  governing  itself  by  its  own  hands,  and  conformably  to  its  own 
ideas ;  greatness,  which  does  not  consist  in  subjecting  its  neighbors 
by  brute  force,  but  in  exercising  over  them  so  much  influence 
t/iat  no  question  shall  be  resolved  in  the  world  against  its  interests 
and  security;  prosperity j  finally,  which  conaiaU  m  ^abVivDi^  CxovsLits 
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own  soil,  and  from  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  well-being. 

"  And  do  not  think  that  this  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  any  thing  in  common  with  that  passion  for  material  interests  which 
the  highest  minds  despise.  There  is  no  work  of  higher  morality  than 
to  diminish  the  sum  of  the  evils  which  weigh  upon  man,  even  in  the 
most  civilized  societies.  To  make  man  less  unhappy,  —  that  is,  to  make 
him  better,  —  it  is  to  make  him  more  just  towards  his  government, 
to  his  fellow-beings,  towards  Providence  itself. 

"  We  have  before  us  a  noble  task :  we  shall  succeed,  I  hope,  in  ac- 
complishing it.   It  is  to  give  to  the  country  liberty,  without  disturbance, 
without  violence,  without  revolution.     The  work  of  establishing  pros- 
perity where  it  is  wanting  is  not  less  grand  or  less  worthy  of  your, 
thoughts. 

"  The  Government  has  thought,  for  a  time,  that  it  could  arrogate, 
for  itself  alone,  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  economical  system 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  wish  to  recriminate  as  to  the  past :  this  is 
not  the  time.  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  forget  the  past,  or  remem- 
ber the  past  only  to  derive  from  it  instruction.  Our  task  is  to 
fecundate  the  present  and  the  future. 

'*  It  was  nevertheless  a  strange  pretension,  that  of  thinking  that  the 
Government  could,  of  itself  alone,  decide  upon  thp  economical  system 
of  the  country.  I  can  understand  that  the  Government  —  when  it  is 
composed  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  country  —  might  believe 
that  it  could  be  a  better  diplomat,  a  better  warrior,  than  the  mass  of 
the  nation ;  but  a  better  merchant,  a  better  manufacturer,  a  better  agri- 
culturist, when  the  nation  is  composed  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  agriculturists,  is  an  unsustainable  pretension." 

After  appealing  to  the  Assembly  to  listen  to  details,  however 
dry,  without  which  they  would  have  in  mind  only  vague  gener- 
alities, without  practical  utility,  M.  Thiers  continues  :  — 

"  I  have  exhausted  myself  in  this  study,  to  which  I  have  brought  the 
greatest  material  disinterestedness,  and  that  moral  disinterestedness, 
which  results  from  the  absence  of  bias  for  any  system.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  end  which  we  have  in  view.  In  these  debates 
some  call  themselves  protectionists,  others  free  traders,  and  we  have 
even  heard  the  term  compensationists.  I  accept  what^^^^  ^sst^ss^^^as^ 
will.     It  is  the  thing  only  whicVv  1  Vi«oj^  Va.  Vwn  .  ^^^ 

« It  IB  asked,  Shall  we  place  otouti^  Yxwi^  t^.  ^tN.  ^S.  O^^^'^  ^ 
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No  :  our  object  is  the  national  labor,  which  we  wish  to  preserve  in  the 
country ;  to  give  birth  to  it  where  it  does  not  exist ;  but,  above  all, 
to  preserve  it  where  it  does  exist.  Do  we  demand,  for  this,  prohibitive 
duties  ?     No.     Duties  sufficiently  protective  ?     Not  even  that." 

After  briefly  showing  that  the  duties  in  France  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  such  national  industry  as  is  already  established, 
he  resumes :  — 

''  I  can  understand  that  we  might  hesitate  before  undertaking  to  de- 
velop certain  industries  in  a  country ;  but  what  I  cannot  understand  is, 
that,  when  they  are  already  developed,  we  should  leave  them  to  perish. 

"  We  are  told  that  we  would  have  a  hot-house  industry.  What,  then, 
are  the  nations  which  have  sought  to  develop  among  themselves  a  na- 
tional labor  ?  They  are  the  nations  which  are  intelligent  and  free.  When 
the  foreigner  brings  them  a  product,  after  they  have  found  it  service- 
able, they  desire  to  imitate  it.  The  nations  which  do  not  have  this 
desire  are  the  indolent  nations  of  the  East ;  intelligent  and  free  nations 
seek  to  appropriate  for  themselves  the  products  brought  to  them  by 
foreign  nations. 

"We  are  constantly  referred  to  England.  Here  is  an  example 
which  this  great  and  intelligent  nation  has  given  us.  In  the  four- 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  people  of  the  Low  coun- 
tries had  become  enriched  by  the  beautiful  products  of  their  woollen 
manufactures  ;  England,  who  had  received  these  products,  as  soon  as 
she  commenced  to  wake  up  to  her  position,  said  to  herself,  ^  It  is  out  of 
my  wools  that  these  tissues  are  fabricated.  I  have  the  hands,  the  in- 
telligence, the  raw  material ;  and  shall  the  labor  of  foreigners  provide 
me  with  my-  necessities  ? '  She  kept  her  wools  :  she  put  herself  to 
work  ;  and  then  commenced  the  great  prosperity  of  England.  Was 
there  any  barbarism  in  that  ?  I  am  asked,  Did  not  England  soon 
after  renounce  tliis  system?  I  answer  by"  the  question,  Did  not 
England,  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  procure  for  herself  the 
beautiful  industry  of  flax  and  linens,  cover  herself  with  protective 
tarifls,  forbid  the  exportation  of  machines,  and  even  give  premiums  to 
the  peasants  of  Ireland  to  encourage  the  production  of  flax  ? 

**  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  conduct  you  through  the  history  of 
civilization.     I  could  show  you  that  there  has  been  no  intelligent  na- 
tion, which  has  not  held  it,  not  only  for  its  profit,  but  for  its  honor,  to 
create  for  itself  the  productions  of  other  nations,  whenever  nature 
did  not  oppose  it. 
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^'  I  need  uot  recall  Colbert,  creating  our  marine,  our  woollen  indus- 
try, our  silk  industry,  our  lace  manufactures,  our  glass  industry,  and 
for  this  purpose  giving,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  the 
money  of  the  king,  the  lauds  of  the  king,  and  even  nobility  itself, 
which  was  at  the  king's  disposal. 

"  This  is  old-time  history,  you  say.  I  will  lead  you  to  the  youngest 
and  freest  nations.  You  shall  see  that  the  procedures  of  two  cen- 
turies ago  are  still  their  procedures.  An  English  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  has  travelled  over  all  the  English 
possessions,  has  recently  pubh'shed  a  remarkable  book,  in  which  you 
will  find  a  curious  picture  of  the  vast  Britannic  Empire.  I  would 
have  those  who  think  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  who  scoff  at  the  protective  system,  read  this  book. 
They  would  see  that  it  is  not  America  alone  wliich  covers  herself  with 
protective  tariffs  to  develop  her  own  labor  :  the  English  Colonies, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  have  recourse  to  the  most  energetic  tariffs 
against  their  own  metropolis,  to  establish  industries  upon  their  own 
soil.  India  herself,  which  has  a  colony  of  500,000  English  established 
upon  her  territory,  makes  tariffs,  that  its  cotton  may  be  manufactured 
by  herself.  And  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke  repeats  the  words  spiritedly 
uttered  by  America  of  the  West :  ^  An  agricultural  people  should 
become  a  manufacturing  people.  We  want  something  besides  the 
seaboard  capitals,  New  York  and  Boston.  We  want  to  sustain  the 
brilliant  cities  of  the  interior,  such  as  Cincinnati  and  Chicago ;  and 
to  do  this,  we  must  exclude,  by  means  of  protection,  the  productions 
of  foreign  nations.' 

"  And  nevertheless  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke  is  a  free  trader  in  England  ; 
but  he  comprehends  that  what  suits  one  country  does  not  suit  all,  and 
that /r«c  trade  is  not  the  law  of  the  world. 

'^  But  I  lay  aside  theory,  to  return  to  it  again,  and  proceed  to  the 
facts  which  touch  us  so  nearly." 

M.  Thiers  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which 
characterize  the  state  of  the  leading  industries  of  France,  under 
the  operation  of  the  treaties  of  Commerce,  with  the  free-trade 
tendency  impressed  upon  them  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  concluded  them.  The  order  which  he  proposes  in 
this  discussion  is  instructive  :  — 

«  Since  all  the  industries  have  man  for  their  object  and  instrument, 
I  shall  take  as  my  guiding  thread  in  this  debate  Ui&  qtl^^x  ^S.^^x^^^^'^*- 
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sities  of  man.  It  is  necessary  that  man  should  clothe  himself ;  that  he 
should  procure  for  himself  a  covering  ;  that  he  should  feed  himself;  and, 
finally,  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  world.  I  shall  ex- 
amine these  according  to  their  logical  order, — the  textile  industries, 
those  of  construction  and  iron,  agriculture,  and  the  merchant  marine." 

It  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to  follow  the  orator  in  detiiils 
which  have  special  relation  to  the  interests  of  France :  we  shall 
limit  ourselves  to  extracts  which  are  instructive  to  our  own  in- 
dustry, or  throw  light  upon  the  general  question  of  protection. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  American  cotton  manufacture  can 
contend,  without  the  aid  of  tariffs,  against  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain.  Let  those  who  assert  this  be  instructed 
by  what  M.  Thiers  says  of  the  incapacity  of  France  for  such  a 
contest :  — 

"  Cotton  is  the  grand  textile  of  modern  times.  It  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Egypt  shows  us  cotton  stuffs  dating  four  or  five  thou- 
sand years  ago.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  industry  of  cotton 
among  us  ?  We  work  up  000,000  or  700,000  bales,  which  represent  in 
weight  90,000,000  of  kilograms,  and  in  value  300,000,000  of  francs. 
When  the  cotton  has  been  spun,  woven,  converted  into  plain  cloths, 
printed  cloths,  haberdashery,  and  hoisery,  these  300,000,000  of  francs 
represent  11,000,000  or  12,000,000  of  francs.  No  industry  has  supe- 
rior or  equal  importance.  What  is  its  peril  ?  It  is  exposed  to  a  double 
rivalry,  that  of  the  English  and  of  the  Swiss. 

^^  The  English  find  the  material,  in  part  upon  their  own  possessions 
and  part  abroad.  They  have  created  among  themselves  an  immense 
market,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  we  can  seriously  speak  of  making 
Havre  the  equivalent  of  England.  The  Euglish  have  over  us  im- 
mense advantages  :  great  capital,  raw  material,  an  enormous  com- 
merce, machines  in  the  greatest  number,  coal  at  tlie  cheapest  price, 
and  finally,  which  is  a  capital  point,  have  the  cheapness  which  results 
from  an  immense  production.  Whilst  we  move  0,000,000  of  spindles, 
they  move  34,000,000  ;  we  work  up  000,000  or  700,000  bales  of  cotton, 
they  work  up  3,000,000.  Hence  the  cheapness  which  creates  the  grand 
production  by  lowering  the  general  expenses.  ...  It  is  very  difficult  to 
establish  the  true  prices  of  production,  I  know  :  but,  for  myself,  I  am 
sure  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  England  and 
I^rance  ia  not  less  than  15  or  20  per  cent " 
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The  advantage  of  the  Swiss  cotton  manufacturers  over  the 
French  is  estimated  by  M.  Thiers  at  25  per  cent. 

After  reviewing  the  state  of  the  flax  manufacture,  and  coming  to 
the  woollen  industry,  M.  Thiers  regards  the  industry  of  merinos, 
like  that  of  silks,  so  dominant  that  it  fears  no  competitor.  The 
mixed  stuffs  of  wool  and  cotton,  he  says,  are  with  difficulty  sus- 
tained in  competition  with  those  of  England.  The  fine  clothing 
industry  has  nothing  to  fear ;  but  with  the  inferior  stuffs,  made 
of  waste  material,  the  English,  says  M.  Thiers,  overwhelm 
France.  "  The  most  hideous  and  tainted  rags  are  disinfected, 
carded,  transformed  into  a  kind  of  oakum,  then  into  yarn  with- 
out solidity,  and  made  into  tissues,  which,  instead  of  10  or  12 
francs,  costs  4  francs  the  yard.  Whilst  we  formerly  made  for 
the  people  excellent  cloths,  entirely  of  wool,  and  which  could 
not  be  worn  out,  we  give  them  at  present  these  detestable  stuffs ; 
and  this  for  the  profit  of  foreigners."  We  need  not  say  that  our 
wool  and  woollen  tariff"  has  delivered  the  United  States  from  an 
inundation  of  these  "detestable  stuffs,"  of  which  the  English 
blankets,  costing  18  or  20  cents  per  lb.,  are  a  type,  and  whose 
exclusion,  by  a  duty  of  200  or  300  per  cent,  is  the  gravest  charge 
which  the  free  traders  can  make  against  our  tariff*. 

Proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  existing  state  of  agriculture 
in  France,  M.  Thiers  calls  attention  to  the  hundreds  of  letters 
which  he  has  received,  complaining  of  its  decline,  especially  in 
the  wool-growing  districts,  and  to  a  petition  signed  by  more 
than  a  thousand  agriculturists  of  Campidgne,  who  say  that  the 
price  of  wools  has  decreased  40  per  cent,  and  that  mutton  is  sold 
with  difficulty  since  it  meets  in  the  markets  of  Paris  the  English 
and  German  competition. 

He  asks.  Is  it  true  that  wools  which  we  have  seen  at  1  franc 
50  centimes  bring  now  only  71  centimes  ?  A  voice  in  the  Cham- 
bers answers  that  it  is  unquestionable.     M.  Thiers  proceeds  :  — 

^^  In  certain  countries  where  they  have  pasturage  analogous  to  that 
of  Enghiud,  and  the  culture  of  the  large-sized  animals  has  succeeded, 
the  culture  of  the  English  sheep,  which  produca  \!ax\R!a.  -ksss^nss^  -^jcS^ 
wool,  has  also  succeeded  •,  but  wpoxi  ^o\XT-^S\>a&  qS.  ^^ '^'^^^^^  "^^^^^^^^ 
the  soil  IB  stony,  and  only  A©  ftu^  ^na%<^^  ^wwA^^^^^"^  ^w^^^ 
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can  convert  this  grass  into  flesh  and  manure.  But  it  is  threatened 
that  this  French  sheep  must  disappear  from  the  soil.  (Cries  from  the 
Chamber,  '  It  is  true.')  The  wools  of  Australia  do  not  possess  all  the 
qualities  of  the  French  wool.  They  are  not  so  silky,  so  fine,  so  supple, 
and,  above  all,  so  tenacious  ;  but  they  are  very  excellent,  and  they  are 
able  to  make  a  very  formidable  competition,  because  the  pastures  in 
Australia  are  immense,  the  internal  duties  are  small,  aud  because 
the  facility  of  transportation  permits  these  wools  to  be  landed  upon 
our  shores  at  very  low  prices. 

"  Our  ovine  population  has  gone  down  from  40,000,000  to  30,000,- 
000.  Our  production  of  wool  is  65,000,000  kilograms,  and  we 
import  90,000,000.  Australia  already  gives  165,000,000,  and  she 
will  give  300,000,000  if  they  are  wanted.  La  Plata  can  produce 
as  much  more. 

"  In  this  situation  how  can  the  French  resist  the  foreign  competition  ? 
The  agricultural  mdustry  of  France  cannot  dispense  with  sheep.  The 
facts  which  I  have  given  ought  to  inspire  you  with  the  most  serious 
concern." 

In  the  replication  which  M.  Thiers  made  to  the  arguments 
of  the  free  traders,  on  the  26th  of  January,  he  refers  again  to 
the  question  of  wools  :  — 

"  A  young  and  very  intelligent  traveller,  M.  dc  Beaumont,  has  given 
some  curious  details  about  Australia.  The  wool-growers  who  com- 
menced with  150,000  francs  make  as  much  as  500,000  francs  in  a 
year.  The  reason  is  that  the  land  costs  nothing ;  there  are  no  taxes  ; 
and  a  man  on  horseback  can  take  care  of  1000  sheep.  Australia  will 
soon  export  200,000,000  or  300,000,000  of  kilograms.  La  Plata 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  soon  reach  the  same  number. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  your  resorting  to  these  countries.  Protec- 
tion as  well  as  free  trade  follows  the  progress  of  science.  But  with  an 
indigenous  production  of  65,000,000  of  kilograms,  in  presence  of  a 
foreign  exportation  which  may  reach  600,000,000,  can  you  be  tranquil  ? 

"  We  are  told,  Make  mutton.  Have  you  ever  seen  sheep  producing 
mutton  and  no  wool  ?  You  say  to  agriculture.  Grow  sheep  which 
produce  the  most  mutton  and  the  most  wool.  This  unhappy  agricul- 
ture, which  you  accuse  of  being  all  routine,  has  tried  the  English 
sheep  in  the  north  of  France.  It  does  not  think  much  of  it.  Is  the 
essay  practicable  everywhere  ?  Ask  our  agricultiurists  ?  They 
waVy  tell yoa  that  in  the  centre,  the  east,  tlie  aoul\i,\Vift  xwaVv^  ^Uee^^ 
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the  old  French  sheep,  is  the  only  one  possible.  There  are  no  districts 
having  pastures  which  will  grow  the  mutton  sheep,  and  for  four-fifths 
of  the  territory  the  production  of  65,000,000  of  kilograms  remains, 
in  the  face  of  a  foreign  production  which  can  reach  up  to  600,000,000 
of  kilograms. 

^^  If  this  situation  does  not  impress  you,  it  is  because  you  are  opti- 
mists ;  and  this  no  one  has  a  right  to  be  except  for  his  own  affairs. 
When  it  concerns  the  fortune  of  the  community,  optimism  is  nothing 
but  blind  improvidence." 

We  have  reproduced  these  passages  at  length,  because  we 
regard  them  as  worthy  of  profound  attention.  They  completely 
disprove  the  statement  of  the  late  special  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue,  already  denied  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  our  Wool 
Manufacturers'  Association,  that  the  experience  in  France  has 
been  "  high  duty,  low  wool  at  home ;  moderate  duty  or  free  wool, 
prices  good  at  home."  They  establish  the  important  proposition 
that  the  agriculture  of  a  nation  cannot  dispense  with  sheep; 
they  show  that  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  wools  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  is  extinguishing  the  fine-wooUed 
flocks  of  France,  is  a  subject  of  serious  concern  to  her  statesmen  ; 
and  they  lead  us  to  sincere  congratulation  that  this  delicate  and 
difficult  question  of  the  just  protection  of  sheep  husbandry  and 
the  woollen  industry  has  been  so  wisely  resolved  by  American 
legislation. 

The  friends  of  the  commercial  treaties  had  pointed  to  the 
actual  figures,  which  showed  a  large  numerical  increase  in  the 
exports  of  France.  M.  Thiers,  in  reply  to  this,  points  out 
that  there  is  a  very  important  distinction  between  an  increase  of 
numbers  and  an  augmentation  of  ascending  force.  The  ascend- 
ing force  of  the  numbers  representing  French  commerce,  which 
before  1860  was  115  per  cent,  had  fallen,  since  the  treaties,  to 
65  per  cent. 

*^  But  it  is  asked  (says  M.  Thiers)  how  it  is  possible  that  French 
industry,  which  had  shown  such  prodigies  at  the  Exposition,  could  not 
compete  with  all  the  world  ?     It  is  true  that  the  French  industry  has 
a  superiority;  but  in  what?    In  articles  of  luxury.    Y<s.%\  ^xsj^t -^^-^^i^ 
men  are  very  skilful ;  if  they  \iave  \io\.  V\\^  ^^>\ft.\i^  ^"n^  "^^  ^^^^^^ 
workmen,  they  are  no  less  iVie  mo%\.  \ti\fis>Xv^<5k\i\.\^^^^'^'^        "^  ^ 
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products  are  superior  to  all ;  and  also  our  printed  cottons  and  stuffs. 
The  English,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Germans  borrow  our  models,  and 
thus  make  a  considerablie  saving.  Our  designs  are  above  all  com- 
parison ;  our  machines  are  superior  to  the  English  machines ;  our 
irons,  at  least  before  the  ruin  of  the  charcoal  iron  forges,  were  ex- 
cellent ;  our  grains  arc,  at  least,  as  good  as  those  of  Arragon  and 
Naples.  But  in  one  thing  we  are  wanting,  —  cheapness  of  production  : 
we  have  perfection,  but  we  do  not  have  cheapness.  Moreover,  we 
do  not  have  the  immense  outlets  of  England  ;  we  have  not  India  and 
Australia ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  the  ascendency  given  by  cheapness  carried  to  such  a  point  as 
to  discourage  all  rivals.  We  produce  1,000,000  tons  of  iron ;  Eng- 
land produces  10,000,000  tons ;  how  can  we  produce  at  the  same 
price  ? 

"  To  desire  us  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  England  in  cheapness,  is  to 
mistake  the  genius  of  France  and  the  truth  of  our  situation.  And 
now  shall  France  complain  that  she  cannot  supply  so  many  nations 
as  England?  No.  She  must  understand  that  all  nations  cannot  be 
great  in  the  same  way.  England  is  the  nation  of  cheap  production, 
aud  she  must  seek  after  cheap  production.  This  is  her  career.  France 
must  seek  after  perfection,  and  the  elevation  of  her  products.  How 
has  she  made  her  fortune  in  the  world,  and  reached  this  ascending 
force,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken  ?  Is  it  by  entering  into  com- 
petition with  England  in  the  low  price  of  products  ?  No,  gentlemen. 
It  is  by  selling  her  silks  aud  printed  goods,  which  have  no  rivals  in 
the  world.  It  is  by  her  merinos,  it  is  by  her  wines,  —  not  the  com- 
mon wines,  but  the  delicate  wines,  so  superior  that  we  made  our  for- 
tune out  of  them  before  the  treaties. 

"  Since  the  new  system,  the  quality  of  products  of  all  industries 
has  been  lowered  in  France.  Have  our  workmen  become  less  skil- 
ful ?  No.  But  we  have  sought  to  rival  our  neighbors  in  cheapness. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  situation. 

^'  But  this  situation  is  enviable,  compared  with  that  of  the  great  and 
admirable  nation  which  we  call  England.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
utter  one  injurious  word  against  a  nation  which  has  been  an  inviolable 
asylum  for  the  proscribed  of  all  revolutions !  —  against  that  nation 
which  has  given  us  the  most  beautiful  model  of  human  liberty,  aud 
where  the  government,  kept  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  passions  of 
tlwlow  and  the  passions  of  the  high,  is  to  my  eyes  the  ideal  of  govern- 
ments.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  &ay  thai  it  has  in  its  industrial 
neatness  that  which  ia  not  so  solid  as  the  BVtuat\oii  oi  Ytwi<»» 
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"  France  has  her  consamers  within  itself.  Its  market  does'inot  de- 
pend upon  a  cannon-shot  fired  in  Europe.  And  for  exportation  she 
has  her  beautiful  products.  England,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  artifi- 
cial existence.  She  depends  upon  the  doings  of  the  United  States ; 
upon  the  doings  of  her  colonies,  which  already  oppose  her  with  hos- 
tile tariffs.  May  not  the  day  come  when  its  immense  production 
will  find  no  purchasers  ?  She  produces  ten  times  as  much  as  her  con- 
sumption !  This  little  island,  in  the  words  of  Fox,  embraces  the 
world.  True ;  but  when  she  embraces  the  world,  she  is  vulnerable 
everywhere. 

"  Such  was  the  situation  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
had  realized  a  prodigy  almost  as  marvellous.  What  was  needed  to 
make  Holland,  which  gave  laws  to  France,  to  descend  from  this  lofty 
place  ?  It  needed  only  fifty  years.  It  needed  only  a  Navigation  Act 
in  England  ;  it  needed  only  a  Colbert  in  France. 

*'  God  forbid  that  I  should  predict  for  England  such  a  destiny ;  but,  I 
repeat  it,  her  existence,  which  depends  upon  consumers,  which  she 
seeks  everywhere  without  herself,  is  less  solid  than  that  of  France, 
which  has  her  consumers  in  her  own  bosom. 

''  I  ardently  desire  that  England  should  continue  her  career  ;  but  I 
do  not  envy  that  career  for  our  own  country.  That  our  country  should 
have  her  career  as  brilliant,  depends  upon  your  wisdom.  It  is  for 
you  to  choose  between  doctrines  puerile  and  full  of  illusions,  and  the 
doctrines  of  your  old  national  good  sense." 

On  the  26th  of  January  M.  Thiers  resumed  the  discussion 
of  the  Economical  question  before  the  Assembly,  repeating 
and  reinforcing  his  positions,  and  replying  to  objections. 
We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  two  extracts  of  general  application 
from  the  second  discourse.  The  objection  so  often  made  by 
free  traders  here,  that  the  old  industries,  which  cannot  sustain 
themselves  without  defensive  duties,  deserve  no  protection,  is 
thus  vigorously  answered  :  — 

"  You  say  that  no  protection  is  due  to  an  industry  which  demands 
an  exaggerated  protection,  and  an  eternal  protection.  That  is  your 
principle ;  that  is  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Let  us  apply  it  to 
France,  and  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  doctrine. 

"  Cotton  has  been  protected  ever  since  it  came  into  Esw^"^*  'V5^^^»5i. 
been  protected  by  prohibition.    1  t^i^^X.  X^^A.  \  ^jwA^tosv^x^S^Svs^^'^n 
but  I  observe  that  cotton  baa  \)ftwi  i^xoVfe^Va^  ««i^  ^'^  ^^^xass^^^^^oiss^ 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  protection  of  a  hundred  years.  But  you 
have  declared  that  you  would  not  have  an  eternal  protection.  You 
must  then  cease  to  protect  cotton,  or  your  maxim  is  false. 
/  "  Wool  has  been  protected  since  the  time  of  Colbert,  and  it  still  de- 
mands to  be  protected.  Must  we,  then,  abandon  our  woollens  to  the 
competition  of  Germans,  Belgians,  and  English  ?  The  linen  industry 
has  been  protected  since  all  time.  It  ought  then,  since  it  has  need  of 
permanent  protection,  to  be  given  up  like  the  others.  Iron  has  been 
protected  since  a  very  ancient  period,  and  still  cannot  get  along  with- 
.  out  protection.  It  deserves  it  no  longer,  since  you  admit  only  tempo- 
rary protection. 

"  Our  agriculture  has  been  always  protected.  It  still  cannot  produce 
grain  at  the  same  price  as  tlie  Crimea,  and  the  plains  of  Western 
America.  It  deserves  to  be  no  longer  protected.  What,  then,  shall 
France  do  ?  If  you  dare  maintain  that  she  can  make  cotton  cloth  at 
the  price  of  England,  woollens  at  the  price  of  Germany  and  Belgium, 
if  our  metallurgy  can  contend  with  that  of  England,  and  our  agricul- 
ture afford  grain  as  cheap  as  the  Crimea  and  America,  then  I  will 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  longer  need  of  protection  ;  and  thus,  all 
the  world  being  ruined,  there  will  result  universal  prosperity.  I  ask 
again,  Can  our  agriculture  produce  at  the  price  of  the  Crimea  ?  (A 
member,  Yes.) 

'^^  My  adversary  proves  that  he  has  studied  the  question  more  in  books 
than  in  practice.  You  can  never  prove  to  me  that  France,  with  the 
imposts  which  weigh  upon  her  agriculture,  can  produce  grain  as 
cheaply  as  the  Crimea. 

"What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  renounce  all  our  industries,  and 
make  only  wine  ?  Recall  the  lessons  of  history  ?  If  there  is  a  country 
which  could  content  itself  with  its  wines,  it  is  Portugal.  What  has 
she  become  ?  If  France  should  renounce  her  industries,  her  cottons, 
her  woollens,  her  irons,  would  not  the  world  say  that  she  had  sunk 
into  idiocy  ?  " 

Let  those  who  assert  that  protective  duties  are  oppressive 
taxes,  imposed  upon  the  mass  of  the  community  for  the  benefit 
of  a  monopolist,  see  how  firmly  this  great  practical  philosopher 
plants  himself  upon  the  doctrine  that  protection  is  a  boon  to 
the  consumer :  — 

^'It  IS  urged  that  all  the  protections  accorded  to  industry  constitute 
monopolies,  and  tbat^  to  enrich  a  few  moiiO]^\\&t&)  ^e  V^Mxdftci  the 
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whole  country.  It  is  true  there  is  a  monopoly ;  but  it  is  not  in  France, 
it  is  abroad.  I  desire  to  say  that  this  little  monopoly,  which  you 
accord  to  French  industry,  destroys  the  monopoly  of  foreign  industry. 

"  Wlien  England  and  France  alone  worked  up  cotton,  as  you  know,7 
what  was  the  price  of   a  kilogram  of  cotton  yarn   which  is   now  ( 
worth  three  francs  ?     It  was  worth  twenty-seven  francs.     It  is  true  \ 
that  this  was  at  the  period  of  our  wars,  and  when  the  raw  material 
bore  a  high  price ;  but  after  the  peace  the  price  was  still  as  high  as 
fourteen  francs. 

"  It  has  gone  down  now  to  three  francs.  And  here  is  the  reason 
why.  In  proportion  as  the  French  production  was  developed,  there 
was,  in  spite  of  prohibition,  a  sort  of  penetration  between  the  two 
markets.  We  created  a  competition  with  England,  and  thus  the  cot- 
ton fell  to  three  francs. 

"  What  purpose,  then,  has  the  monopoly  served  ?  It  has  compelled 
the  foreigner  to  lower  his  prices.  Every  time  that  you  give  a  protec- 
tion to  a  national  product,  you  cause  the  price  of  the  foreign  product 
to  be  lowered,  and  you  prevent  monopoly. 

"  Another  example  more  recent.  When  the  linen  industry  was  de- 
stroyed in  France  by  the  English  production  by  power,  a  kilogram 
of  thread  was  worth  seven  francs.  We  protected  the  linen  industry  in 
France.  This  protection  permitted  competition  ;  and  the  French  pro- 
duct compelled  the  English  manufacturers  to  lower  their  prices  to* 
three  francs  ^(tj  centimes. 

"  If,  then,  there  is  any  thing  evident,  it  is  that  this  pretended  mo- 
nopoly, this  sacrifice  of  a  few  centimes,  produces  a  general  lowering  of 
price,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  ...  If  you  are  not 
willing  that  the  French  manufacturers  should  fabricate,  because  you 
have  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  more  than  in  England,  it  will  end  in  the 
English  making  you  pay  a  hundred  per  cent  more. 

"  If  England  were  the  only  country  to  produce  certain  objects,  could 
you  have  them  at  the  same  price  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  competition, 
sustained  by  a  just  protection,  which  destroys  foreign  monopoly. 
Those  who  ^peak  of  universal,  unrestricted  competition,  do  not  com- 
prehend it.  Do  you  know  what  true  competition  is  ?  It  is  that  no 
nation  should  ever  suffer  itself  to  make  any  surrender  of  its  native 
industries.  It  is  that  no  one  should  say  that  it  will  no  longer  manufac- 
ture cotton,  because  it  cannot  produce  as  cheaply  as  another ;  that  no 
one  shall  say  that  it  will  no  longer  fabricate  cloUv^^ViSi5^'5s»2^^SN»^'«>J=s^'^^ 
fabricate  at  so  good  an  accouul  a^  \Va  \i«A^cC<i^^  \  ^v»^'  ^^  ^^'^  '^'^^ 
sajr  that  it  will  not  raise  gram,  wu^et  W^  ^t^\.«x.  ^^^"^  ^"^ 
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duccd  more  dearly  than  in  other  countries.  The  nation  which  should 
reason  thus  would  exhibit  the  reasoning  of  an  idiot.  Do  you  know 
what  is  the  true  competition  of  nation  with  nation,  the  universal  com- 
petition ?  It  is  a  noble  ambition  on  the  part  of  each  people,  —  the 
noble  emulation  of  producing  every  thing,  and  even  that  which  it  pro- 
duces with  less  advantage  than  other  people.  This  competition  has,  as 
its  result,  the  reduction  of  prices  to  the  lowest  attainable  standard, 
throughout  the  entire  world.'* 


SIR  WENTWORTH   DILKE   AND  THE   BRITISH   COLONIES. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  by  the  full  extract 
which  we  give  below,  from  the  English  author  to  whom  M. 
Thiers  refers.  The  work  of  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  "  Greater 
Britain,"  has  attracted  much  attention  in  England.  The  author 
is  a  baronet,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
a  barrister,  and  a  radical  in  his  political  opinions.  His  senti- 
ment for  this  country  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  remark  that 
the  United  States,  in  the  late  war,  "  struck  the  noblest  blow  for 
freedom  that  the  world  has  ever  seen."  This  article  completes 
the  circuit  in  our  review  of  "The  Protective  Question  Abroad." 

• 

"  PROTECTION. 

**  The  greatest  of  all  democratic  stumbling-blocks  is  said  to  be  pro- 
tection. 

" '  Encourage  native  industry  1 '  the  colonial  shop-keeper  writes  up  ; 
*  Show  your  patriotism,  and  buy  colonial  goods  ! '  is  painted  in  huge 
letters  on  a  shop-front  at  Castlemaine. 

"  In  England  some  unscrupulous  traders,  we  are  told,  write  '  From 
Paris  *  over  their  English  goods;  but  such  dishonesty  in  Victoria  takes 
another  shape.  There  we  have  '  warranted  colonial  made'  placed  over 
imported  wares ;  for  many  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  colonial  product, 
confessedly  not  more  than  equal  to  the  foreign,  such  is  the  rage  for  na- 
tive industry,  and  the  hatred  of  the  ^  Antipodean  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade.' 

^^  Many  former  colonists  who  lived  at  home  persuaded  themselves, 
and  UDfortuD&tely  persuaded  also  the  public  in  England,  that  the  pro- 
tectioniats  are  weak  in  the  colonies.  So  ?«lt  \a  Ihia  from  being  the 
«8^e  j'n  either  Victoria,  or  New  South  Wales, \]iial  "m  W^  loxm^t  <s»\wi^ 
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I  found  that,  in  the  Lower  House,  the  Free  Traders  formed  but  three- 
elevenths  of  the  Assembly ;  and  in  New  South  Wales  the  pastoral 
tenants  of  the  Crown  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in  their  support  of 
free  trade.  Some  of  the  squatters  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  none 
of  the  public  men  of  the  colonies  really  believe  in  the  advantages  of 
protection ;  but  that  they  dishonestly  accept  the  principle,  and  under- 
take to  act  upon  it  when  in  office,  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  an 
Ignorant  majority  of  laborers,  who  are  themselves  convinced  that  pro- 
tection means  high  wages. 

''It  would  seem  as  though  we  free  traders  had  become  nearly  as 
bigoted  in  favor  of  free  trade  as  our  former  opponents  were  in  favor 
of  protection.  Just  as  they  used  to  say,  We  are  right :  why  argue 
the  question  ?  so  now,  in  face  of  the  support  of  protection  by  all. the 
greatest  minds  in  America,  all  the  first  statesmen  of  the  Australians, 
we  tell  the  New  England  and  the  Australian  politicians  that  we  will 
not  discuss  protection  with  them,  because  there  can  be  no  two  minds 
about  it  among  men  of  intelligence  and  education.  We  will  hear  no 
defence  of  '  national  lunacy,'  we  say. 

"  If,  putting  aside  our  prejudices,  we  consent  to  argue  with  an  Aus- 
tralian or  American  protectionist,  we  find  ourselves  in  difficulties. 
All  the  ordinary  arguments,  against  the  compelling  people  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  consume  a  dearer  or  inferior  article,  are  admitted  as 
soon  as  they  are  urged. 

"  If  you  attempt  to  prove  that  protection  is  bolstered  up  by  those 
whose  private  interests  it  subserves,  you  are  shown  the  shrewd  Aus- 
tralian diggers,  and  the  calculating  Western  farmers  in  America,  —  men 
whose  pocket  interests  are  wholly  opposed  to  protection,  and  who  yet, 
almost  to  a  man,  support  it.  A  digger  at  Ballarat  defended  protec- 
tion to  me  in  this  way  :  he  said  he  knew  that  under  a  protective  tariff 
he  had  to  pay  dearer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  for  his  jacket 
and  his  moleskin  trousers,  but  that  he  preferred  to  do  this,  as,  by  so 
doing,  he  aided  in  building  up  in  the  colony  such  trades  as  the  making 
up  of  clothes,  in  which  his  brother,  and  other  men,  physically  too  weak 
to  be  diggers,  could  gain  an  honest  living.  In  short,  the  self-denying 
protection  of  the  Australian  diggers  is  of  the  character  of  that  which 
would  be  accorded  to  the  glaziers  of  a  town  by  the  citizens,  if  they 
broke  their  windows  to  find  their  fellow-townsmen  work.  '  We  know 
we  lose,  but  men  must  live,'  they  say.  At  the  same  time,  they  deny 
that  the  loss  will  be  enduring.  TVv^  d\^^<et  Vs2\%  i^vi.  ^v^n^V^  ^^^^^ 
not  mind  a  continuing  pocket  \oaa,\i\i\.>i>ci«X.«>»^^^^^^^'^'*'^^ 
which  in  an  old  countTy  would  V>e  v^cJ^aVV^^^^'^^'^^^  ^tf^^oR^ 
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as  his  only  comes  to  this, — that  it  forms  a  check  on  immigration.  Wages 
being  ^xe  shillings  a  day  in  Victoria  and  three  shillings  a  day  in  Eng- 
land, workmen  would  naturally  flock  into  Victoria  from  England,  until 
wages  in  Melbourne  fell  to  three  shillings  sixpence,  or  four  shillings. 
Here  comes  in  prohibition,  and  by  increasing  the  cost  of  living  in 
Victoria,  and  cutting  into  the  Australian  handicraftsman's  margin  of 
luxuries,  diminishes  the  temptation  to  immigration,  and  consequently 
the  influx  itself. 

"  The  Western  farmers  in  America,  I  have  heard,  defended  protec- 
tion upon  far  wider  grounds :  they  admit  that  free  trade  would  con- 
duce to  the  most  rapid  possible  peopling  of  their  country  with  foreign 
immigrants  ;  but  this,  they  say,  is  an  eminently  undesirable  conclusion. 
They  prefer  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  in  the  increased  price  of  every  thing 
they  consume,  and  in  the  greater  cost  of  labor,  rather  than  see  their 
country  demoralized  by  a  rush  of  Irish  or  Germans,  or  their  political 
institutions  endangered  by  a  still  further  increase  in  the  size  and  power 
of  New  York.  One  old  fellow  said  to  me  :  '  I  don't  want  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1900  to  be  two  hundred  millions,  but  I  want  them  to  be 
happy.' 

"  The  American  protectionists  point  to  the  danger  that  their  coun- 
trymen would  run,  unless  town  kept  pace  with  country  popuhition. 

"  Settlers  would  pour  off  to  the  West,  and  drain  the  juices  of  the 
fertile  land  by  cropping  it  year  after  year,  without  fallow,  without 
manure ;  and  then,  as  the  land  became  in  a  few  years  exhausted, 
would  have  nowhere  whither  to  turn  to  find  the  fertilizers  which  the  soil 
would  need.  Were  they  to  depend  upon  agriculture  alone,  they  would 
sweep  in  a  wave  across  the  land,  leaving  behind  them  a  worn-out, 
depopulated,  jungle-covered  soil,  open  to  future  settlement  when  its 
lands  should  have  recovered  their  fertility  by  some  other  and  more  provi- 
dent race.  The  coast  lands  of  the  most  ancient  countries  are  exhausted, 
densely  bushed,  and  uninhabited.  In  this  fact  lies  the  power  of  our 
sailor  race :  crossing  the  seas,  we  occupy  the  coasts,  and  step  by  step 
work  our  way  into  the  upper  country,  where  we  should  not  have  at- 
tempted to  show  ourselves  had  the  ancient  population  resisted  us  upon 
the  shores.  In  India,  in  Ceylon,  we  met  the  hardy  race  of  the  high- 
lands and  interior,  only  after  we  had  already  fixed  ourselves  upon 
the  coast,  with  a  safe  basis  for  our  supply.  The  fate  that  these  coun- 
tries have  met  is  that  which  colonists  expect  to  be  their  own,  unless 
r/ie  protective  system  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  In  like  manner 
t/je  AmericaDs  point  to  the  ruin  of  Virgiuia,aTi^,\V  -jovixxT";^  '  ftla.very, 
aasiver,  'Slavery  is  but  agriculture.' 
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*' Those  who   speak   of  the  selfishness  of  the  protectionists  as  a 
whole,  can  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into  the  argu- 
ments by  which  protection  is  supported  in  Australia  and  America.     In 
these  countries,  protection  is  no  mere  .national  delusion :  it  is  a  system 
deliberately  adopted  with  open  eyes  as  one  conducive  to  the  country's 
welfare,  in  spite  of  objections  known  to  all,  in  spite  of  pocket  losses 
that  come  home  to  all.     If  it  be,  as  we  in  England  believe,  a  folly,  it 
is  at  all  events  a  sublime  one,  full  of  self-sacrifice,  illustrative  of  a 
certain  nobility  in  the  national  heart.     The  Australian  diggers,  and 
Western  farmers  in  America,  are  setting  a  grand  example  to  the  world 
of  self" sacrifice  for  a  national  object ;    hundreds  and  thousands  of 
rough  men  are  content  to  live  —  they  and  their  families  —  upon  less 
than  they  might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  order  that  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  their  countrymen  may  continue  raised  above  that  of  their 
brother  toilers  in  Old  England. 

"Their  manufactures  are  beginning  now  to  stand  alone  ;  but  hith- 
erto, without  protection,  the  Americans  would  have  had  no  cities  but 
seaports.  By  picturing  to  ourselves  England  dependent  upon  the 
city  of  London,  upon  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  Bristol,  we  shall  see 
the  necessity  the  Western  men  are  now  under  of  setting  oflT  Pittsburg 
against  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  short,  the  tendency,  accord- 
ing to  the  Western  farmers,  of  free  trade,  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
country's  existence,  is  to  promote  universal  centralization,  to  destroy 
local  centres  and  the  commerce  they  create,  to  so  tax  the  farmer  with 
the  cost  of  transport  to  distant  markets,  that  he  must  grow  wheat 
and  corn  continuously,  and  cannot  but  exhaust  his  soiK  With  mar- 
kets so  distant,  the  richest  forest  lands  are  not  worth  clearing;  and 
settlements  sweep  over  the  country,  occupying  the  poorer  lauds,  and 
then  abandoning  them  once  more. 

**  Protection  in  the  colonies  and  America  is,  to  a  great  degree,  a  re- 
volt against  steam.  Steam  is  making  the  world  all  one  ;  steam  ^cor- 
rects '  diiferences  in  the  price  of  labor.  When  steam  brings  all 
races  into  competition  with  each  other,  the  cheaper  races  will  extinguish 
the  dearer,  till  at  last  some  one  people  will  inhabit  the  whole  earth. 

"Coal  remains  the  only  power,  as  it  will  probably  always  be 
cheaper  to  carry  the  manufactured  goods  than  to  carry  the  coal. 

"  Time  after  time,  I  have  heard  the  Western  farmers  draw  imagi- 
nary pictures  of  the  state  of  America,  if  free  trade  should  gain  the 
day,  and  ask  of  what  avail  it  is  to  say  that  free  trade  and  free  cir- 
cuhition  of  people  are  profitabJe  to  the  pockety  if  they  destroy  l\\e 
Miioiud  existence  of  America;  what  good  to  point  out  the  gain  o£ 
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weight  to  their  purses,  in  the  face  of  the  destractiou  of  their  religion, 
their  language,  and  their  Saxon  institutions? 

^^  "  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  thinkers  of  America  defended  protec- 
tion to  me  on  the  following  grounds :  That,  without  protection, 
America  could,  at  present,  have  hut  few  and  limited  manufac- 
tures ;  —  that  a  nation  cannot  properly  be  said  to  exist  as  such,  unless 
she  has  manufactures  of  many  kinds ;  for  men  are  born,  some  with  a 
turn  to  agriculture,  some  with  a  turn  to  mechanics  ;  and  if  you  force 
the  mechanic  by  nature  to  become  a  farmer,  he  will  make  a  bad  farm- 
er, and  the  nation  will  lose  the  advantage  of  his  power  and  invention  ;  — 
that  the  whole  of  the  possible  employments  of  the  human  race  are, 
in  a  measure,  necessary  employments ;  necessary  to  the  making  up  of 
a  nation  ;  —  that  every  concession  to  free  trade  cuts  out  of  all  chance 
of  action  some  of  the  faculties  of  the  American  national  mind,  and,  in 
so  doing,  weakens  and  debases  it ;  —  that  each  and  every  class  of 
workers  is  of  such  importance  to  the  country,  that  we  must  make 
any  sacrifice  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  full  work :  *  The 
national  mind  is  manifold,*  he  said ;  ^  and  if  you  do  not  keep  up 
every  branch  of  employment,  in  every  district,  you  waste  the  national 
force.' 

"  If  we  were  to  remain  a  purely  agricultural  people,  land  would 
fall  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and  our  people  become  more  and 
more  brutalized  as  the  years  rolled  on. 

'*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  protection  is  entirely  defended  upon 
these  strange  new  grounds.  '  Save  us  from  the  pauper-labor  of 
Europe,'  is  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  of  protectionist 
cries.  The  Australians  and  Americans  say,  that  by  working  wo- 
men at  one  shilling  a  day  in  the  mines  in  Wales,  and  by  generally 
degrading  all  laborers  under  the  rank  of  hiijhly  skilled  artisans,  the 
British  keep  wages  so  low,  that,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  they 
can  almost  invariably  undersell  the  colonists  and  Americans  in 
American  and  Australian  markets.  This  state  of  degradation  and 
poverty  nothing  axn  force  them  to  introduce  into  their  own  countries ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  consider  manufactures  necessary  for  the 
national  purpose  alluded  to  before.     The  alternative  is  protection. 

The  most  unavoidable  of  all  these  difficulties  of  protection  —  namely, 
that  no  human  government  can  ever  be  trusted  to  adjust  protective 
taxation  without  corruption  —  is  no  objection  to  the  prohibition  which 
fjje  Western  protectionists  demand.     The  New-£uglanders  say ,  ^  Let 

us  meet  the  Euglish  on  fair  terms  ; '  the  Wealwu  men  say  that  they 
wx^  not  meet  them  at  all.     Some  of  tlie  TSew  XoxV  ^to\.^^\as)\i\%\s^ 
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declare  that  their  object  is  merely  the  fostering  of  American  manu- 
factures until  tlicy  are  able  to  stand  alone,  the  United  States  not 
having  at  present  reached  the  point  which  has  been  attained  by  other 
nations  when  they  threw  protection  to  the  winds.  Such  halting 
protectionists  as  these  manufacturers  find  no  sympathy  in  Australia 
or  the  West ;  although  the  highest  of  all  protectionists  look  forward  to 
the  distant  time  when,  local  centres  being  everywhere  established, 
customs  will  be  abolished  on  all  sides,  and  mankind  form  one  family. 
It  is  a  common  doctrine  in  the  colonies  of  England,  that  a  nation  can- 
not be  called  ^  independent '  if  it  has  to  cry  out  to  another  for  sup- 
plies of  necessaries  ;  that  true  national  existence  is  first  attained  when 
the  country  becomes  capable  of  supplying  to  its  own  citizens  those 
goods  without  which  they  cannot  exist  in  the  state  of  comfort  which 
they  have  already  reached.  Political  is  apt  to  follow  upon  commer- 
cial dependency,  they  say. 

"  The  question  of  protection  is  bound  up  with  the  wider  one  of 
whether  we  are  to  love  our  fellow-subjects,  our  race,  or  the  world  at 
large  ;  whether  we  are  to  pursue  our  country's  good  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations.  There  is  a  growing  belief  in  England  that  the  noblest 
philosophy  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  moral  right  to  benefit  our- 
selves by  harming  others ;  that  love  of  mankind  must,  in  time,  re- 
place love  of  race,  as  that  has,  in  part,  replaced  narrow  patriotism 
and  love  of  self.  It  would  seem  that  our  free-trade  system  lends 
itself  better  to  these  wide  modern  sympathies,  than  does  protection. 
On  the  other  band,  it  may  be  argued  that,  if  every  state  consults  the 
good  of  its  own  citizens,  we  shall,  by  the  action  of  all  nations, 
obtain  the  desired  happiness  of  the  whole  world,  and  this  with 
rapidity. 

"  The  chief  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  protection  with 
an  Australian  or  an  American  is,  that  he  never  thinks  of  denying  that, 
under  protection,  he  pays  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  than  he  would 
if  he  bought  them  from  us ;  and  that  he  admits  at  once  that  he  tem- 
porarily pays  a  tax  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  upon  every  thing  he 
buys,  in  order  to  help  set  his  country  on  the  road  to  national  unity 
and  ultimate  wealth.  Without  protection,  the  American  tells  you, 
there  will  be  commercial  New  York,  sugar-growing  Louisiana,  the 
corn-growing  North-west,  but  no  America :  protection  alone  can 
give  him  a  united  country.  When  we  talk  about  things  being  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a  covwxVr^  ^  vVl^  K\stfstv5,'wv  ^-^^vw^jcsssssjc^ 
asks  what  you  mean.  Admi\l\n«  xWV  «X\  io>x  %^1  '^^'^''^'^'^^^^^ 
majr  be  true,  he  says  that  \i€^  \\ad  *oow^t  w^^  kxas«v^^  ^>a.^V^  ^ 
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hiiDdred  millions  independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  world,  than  two 
hundred  millions  dependent  for  clothes  upon  the  British.  '  You,  on 
the  other  hand,'  he  says,  '  would  prefer  our  custom.'  How  can  we 
discuss  this  question  ?  The  difference  between  us  is  radical,  and  we 
have  no  base  on  which  to  build,  from  the  reason  that  every  country 
understands  its  own  interests  better  than  it  does  those  of  its  neighbor. 
As  a  rule,  the  colonists  hold  that  they  should  not  protect  themselves 
against  the  sister  colonies,  but  only  against  the  outer  world ;  and 
while  I  was  in  Melbourne,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  respect 
to  the  broader  customs  between  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales ;  but 
this  is  at  present  the  only  step  that  has  been  taken  towards  inter- 
colonial free  trade. 

'*  It  is  passing  strange  that  Victoria  should  be  noted  for  the  eager- 
ness with  which  her  people  seek  protection.  Possessed  of  little  coal, 
they  appear  to  be  attempting  artificially  to  create  an  industry  whicii, 
owing  to  this  sad  lack  of  fuel,  must  languish  from  the  moment  that  it  is 
let  alone.  Sydney  coal  sells  in  Melbourne  at  thirty  shillings  a  ton  ; 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  it  fetches  only 
seven  or  eight  shillings.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  making-up  of 
native  produce,  the  question  in  the  case  of  Victoria  is  merely  this :  Is 
it  cheaper  to  carry  the  wool  to  the  coal,  and  then  the  woollen  goods 
back  again,  than  to  carry  the  coal  to  the  wool  ?  And  as  long  as 
Victoria  can  continue  to  export  wheat,  so  that  the  coal  ships  may  not 
want  freight,  wool  manufacturers  may  prosper  in  Victoria. 

"  The  Victorians  naturally  deny  that  the  cost  of  coal  has  much  to 
do  with  the  question.  The  French  manufactures,  they  point  out, 
with  dearer  coal,  but  with  cheaper  labor,  have  in  many  branches  of 
trade  beaten  the  English  out  of  common  markets ;  but,  then,  under 
protection,  there  is  no  chance  of  cheap  labor  in  Victoria. 

"  Writing  for  the  Englishmen  of  Old  England,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  defend  free  trade  by  any  arguments.  As  far  as  we  in  our 
island  are  concerned,  it  is  so  manifestly  to  the  pocket  interest  of 
almost  all  of  us,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  minuteness 
of  our  territory,  so  little  dangerous  politically,  that  for  Britain  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  a  deliberate  relapse  into  protection ;  although  wo 
have  but  little  right  to  talk  about  free  trade,  so  long  as  we  continue 
our  enormous  subsidies  to  the  Cunard  liners. 

^^  The  American  argument  in  favor  of  prohibition  is,  in  the  main, 
It  will  he  seeUf  politic^il ;  the  economical  objections  being  admitted, 
Ifiil  outweighed,     Onr  action  in  the  matter  oi  our  postal  contracts, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Factory  Acts,  at  elV  e^exita  %\io\«^  \>Li^\i  h^^  «i.x<5k 
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not  ourselves  invariably  averse  to  distinguish  between  the  political 
and  the  economical  aspect  of  certain  questions. 

'^  My  duty  has  been  to  chronicle  what  is  said  and  thought  upon  the 
matter  in  our  various  plantations.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  clear,  that 
even  if  the  opinions  I  have  recorded  be  as  ridiculous  when  applied  to 
Australia  or  America  as  they  would  be  when  applied  to  England,  they 
are  not  supported  by  a  selfish  clique,  but  rest  upon  the  generosity  and 
self-sacrifice  of  a  majority  of  the  population." 


REMARKS  AT  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  EXPOSITION,  AUG.  2,  1870, 

BY  JOHN  L.  HAYES .♦ 

Mb.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlbmex,  —  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks 
entirely  to  the  subject  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  topics  connected  with  it. 
The  protectiye  system  which  was  established  by  our  £Eithers,  —  for  the  protective 
system  was  established  by  the  first  Act  which  was  passed  by  Congress  after 
the  inauguration  of  our  government,  —  and  which  has  been  continued  with  more 
or  less  efficiency  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  history,  had  placed  our 
woollen  industry,  at  the  time  of  our  great  war,  in  a  position  to  do  its  part  in  pro- 
Tiding  the  industrial  resources  and  the  means  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
That  war  was  one  in  which  victory  was  won  by  the  North,  not  by  its  skill,  not 
by  its  courage,  not  by  its  military  genius,  not  by  its  patriotism  ;  but  it  was  really 
won  through  the  industrial  resources  of  the  North.  It  was  won  because  the 
North  had  power  ^-industrial  power;  because  it  had  strength  —  material 
strength,  growing  out  of  its  diversified  industry. 

I  say  the  woollen  industry  of  this  country,  at  the  period  of  the  war,  was  in  a 
position  to  perform  its  part ;  it  did  perform  a  very  important  part  throughout 
the  war.  Our  mills,  our  looms,  and  our  sewing  machines  used  up  no  less  than 
two  hundred  millions  pounds  of  wool  during  the  war,  for  the  benefit  of  the  army 
and  navy.  In  one  single  year  of  the  war  we  furnished  thirty-five  millions  of 
garments  to  our  soldiers.  Our  army  was  better  clothed  than  any  other  army 
ever  was  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  were  clothed  in  wool  —  in  sound 
cloths ;  and  the  Quarter-Master-General  of  the  Army  has  officially  reported  that 
there  is  no  army  upon  earth  so  well  clothed  as  that  of  the  United  States,  or  as 
it  was  clothed  during  the  war. 

But  the  clothing  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  the  fUmishing  of  the  industrial 
resources  necessary  to  the  nation,  in  its  time  of  difficulty,  is  not  the  only  good 
result  of  our  woollen  industry.  Some  persons  are  disposed  to  speak  slightingly, 
and  even  sneeringly,  of  the  clothing  interest ;  for  the  growing  of  wool,  the  mak- 
ing of  woollens,  and  the  conversion  of  them  into  garments  constitutes  but  one 

*  TheM  remarks,  made  wholly  without  notM,  were  orlginaUy  reported  in  tbe  **  IndSaiuk^faMft. 
Jounal."    The  editor,  in  reproducing  them,  (oUow%  «a\MtaaDAaiS!ii  NJWk  ^-et«!Ba&.  -wsvwi^  ^^^^'t^TS 
omlidoM  of  flootOkms,  tad  oorx«etii^t  •(»»  »t»^^ 
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great  interest.  The  great  British  author,  Thomas  Carlyle,  has  written  a  work 
which  he  calls  Sartor  ResartuSf  or  "  The  Tailor  Sewed  Over."  This  work  he 
characterizes  as  the  "  philosophy  of  clothes/'  and  takes  this  subject  as  the  vehicle 
of  his  satire  upon  the  subject  of  mere  externals.  He  says  that  in  turning  a  cor- 
ner in  the  Scottish  town  of  Edmburgh  he  came  upon  a  sign  on  which  was  vrritten 
So-and-so,  "  Breeches-maker  to  His  Majesty ; "  and  then  followed  the  words  sic 
itwr  ad  astra,  —  "  so  we  ascend  to  the  stars."  This  was  intended  as  satire ;  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  truth  in  it  than  the  philosopher  conceived  of.  The 
prime  necessities  of  the  whole  world  of  mankind  consists  of  a  very  few  things,  — 
food,  clothing,  and  the  means  of  shelter.  Clothing  is  one  of  the  first  great 
essentials  of  man.  Take,  if  you  please,  your  household  expenses,  and  see  what 
they  indicate  as  to  the  importance  of  this  class  of  commodities.  Tou  will  find, 
that,  in  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  family,  clothing  has  the  second  place, 
always  next  to  the  article  of  food ;  and  in  fashionable  families,  very  often  the 
first  place  of  all.  What,  therefore,  can  conduce  so  much  to  the  absolute  comfort 
of  the  homes  and  households  of  the  coimtry,  as  to  increase  and  improve  the 
means  of  obtaining  cheap,  good,  and  substantial  clotliing  ?  K  we  are  enabled  to 
use  double  the  amount,  in  value,  of  clothing,  or  to  get  it  at  one-half  the  money  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  if  we  are  enabled  for  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labor  to 
get  the  largest  possible  amount  of  clothing,  how  much  is  thereby  added  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people  1  That  is  the  grand  object  of  the  wool  industry  of  this 
country. 

What  is  the  present  position  of  our  woollen  manu&cturo  ?  We  consume,  in 
this  country,  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  woollen  manu- 
&ctures,  or  of  manufactures  of  which  wool  is  the  chief  component,  per  annum. 
Of  that  amount  we  import  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars',  worth.  Of  this  thirty- 
two  millions  about  six  millions  are  in  cloths;  about  fifteen  millions  in  dress 
goods ;  about  two  millions  in  carpets  of  certain  classes.  But  when  we  say  we 
import  thirty-two  millions,  bear  in  mind  that  that  is  the  declared  value,  —  the 
amount  on  which  the  duty  is  paid  ;  we  have  got  to  add  to  that  the  cost  of  the 
duties  and  the  charges  or  profits  of  the  importer,  which  will  double  it ;  so  that 
we  may  put  the  total  value  of  our  imports  at  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars.  Es- 
timates, very  carefully  made,  show  that  we  produced,  in  the  year  1868,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  dollars'  worth  of  woollen  manufactures ;  adding 
to  what  we  produced  ourselves  what  we  imported,  we  consume,  in  round  num- 
bers, two  hundred  and  forty  millions.  And  we  may  safely  say,  that  we  produce 
here,  of  our  own  manufacture,  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  woollen  goods  used 
in  this  country. 

But  when  we  come  to  look  at  it  practically,  we  find  that  for  the  goods  con- 
sumed by  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  we  are  very  largely  independent  of 
ail  foreign  countries.    A  few  years  ago  all  the  materials  used  for  our  great  coats, 
such  as  beaver  and  Esquimaux  cloths,  were  made  abroad ;  but,  within  the  last 
five  years,  we  have  succeeded  in  making  those  goods  of  an  excellent  quality  at 
home ;  and,  practically,  we  now  make  all  the  cloths  that  we  use  for  our  great  coats. 
We  make  all  our  under-goods,  stockings,  hosiery,  and  goods  for  under-clothing, 
amounting  to  some  forty  millions  of  dollars.    Three  or  four  years  ago  we  made 
no  goads  of  the  daaa  that  are  made  fitted  to  the  form ;  but  witliin  two  or  three 
j'eanjMut  we  hsve  ^noceeded  in  making  these  aiUo,  not  by  hand,  but  by  machin- 
^^y,  aad  surpaaBuig  in  quahtj  any  goods  of  the  kind  tbaXvA^xnsidi&^TQnA.    k\A 
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the  result  of  this  has  been,  that  American  competition  has  actually  reduced  the 
prices  of  the  foreign  articles  at  least  six  dollars  on  the  dozen. 

Then  we  have  introduced,  within  the  last  ^ve  or  six  years,  a  very  large  class 
of  dress  goods.  During  the  war  there  was  an  association  of  patriotic  ladies 
formed,  who  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  not  wear  any  thing  but 
American  goods.  But  when  these  patriotic  ladies  went  into  the  shops  to  make 
their  purchases,  they  found,  to  their  great  mortification,  that  there  was  a  sad 
deficiency  in  the  better  classes  of  dress  goods  of  American  manufacture.  But  it 
is  not  so  now.  Now  the  ladies  can  be  dressed,  and  most  elegantly  dressed,  in 
American  goods  entirely.  The  silk  goods  that  were  shown  in  tlie  Exposition 
at  New  York  compared  feiyorably  with  any  that  are  made  abroad.  Our  silks, 
our  lustres,  our  serges,  and  a  great  variety  of  cotton  stuffs,  of  a  class  not  made 
in  this  country  at  all,  until  within  the  last  five  years,  challenge  comparison  with 
any  similar  articles  made  abroad.  And  in  the  article  of  carpets,  I  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  we  surpass  the  manufacturers  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 
We  can  make,  at  this  very  time,  all  the  ingrain,  two-ply,  and  three-ply  carpets 
that  are  used  in  tiiis  country.  We  have  nearly  twice  the  number  of  looms  en- 
gaged in  that  branch  of  manufiM:ture  that  are  to  be  found  in  England ;  and  our 
carpets  are  so  far  superior  to  those  of  English  manufacture,  that  there  are  now, 
comparatively,  none  at  all  of  that  class  of  carpets  imported  into  this  country. 
The  materials  of  which  the  English  carpets  of  that  class  are  made  are  so  poor 
and  weak  that  they  cannot  be  woven  by  power  looms,  but  have  to  be  made  by 
hand  looms ;  while  ours  are  made  in  the  power  loom,  are  of  better  and  stronger 
materials,  and  superior  in  every  respect 

Of  the  Brussels  and  other  rich  and  expensive  carpets,  nearly  one-half  are  made 
in  this  country.  Within  the  last  two  years  we  hav(x  succeeded  in  manu&cturing 
what  is  known  as  the  Axminstcr  carpet  That  is  a  carpet  which  is  laid  down  in 
palaces,  — a  carpet  that  costs  eight  dollars  a  yard.  These  carpets  are  made  in 
Europe  by  hand ;  but  we  have  been  able  to  make  them  by  the  power  loom,  supe- 
rior in  strength  to  the  French,  and  in  beauty  and  finish  so  exact  a  copy  of  the  orig- 
inals that,  if  you  lay  the  two  side  by  side,  you  cannot  tell  them  apart.  And  these 
we  make  at  so  low  a  cost,  that  we  have  compelled  the  manufacturer  of  the  foreign 
article  to  reduce  his  price  a  dollar  or  two  a  yard,  although  the  American  Axmin- 
sters  are  frequentiy  put  upon  the  market  and  sold  for  the  imported  article. 

Your  own  Exx)08ition  shows  how  much  you  have  done  ;  but  the  great  &ct  to  bo 
looked  at  is,  that  we  have  not  only  done  all  tiiis,  but  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  make  these  goods  cheaper  through  the  competition  that  grows  out  of  our  pro- 
tective system.  Our  import  duties  are  the  great  barrier  tliat  prevents  the  influx 
of  the  great  tide  of  foreign  importation  that  would  otherwise  sweep  over  us.  If 
you  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  the  prices  of  goods  at  the  present  time  with 
the  prices  that  prevailed  in  1860,  just  before  the  war,  and  before  tiie  present  taiifif 
was  levied,  you  will  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  protective  system.  Now 
you  cannot  ordinarily  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  comparison  of  prices  of  cloths  at 
periods  so  fiir  apart,  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be  some  difierence  in  style,  fin- 
ish, coloring,  or  in  some  other  respect,  between  any  two  pieces  manufiu:tured  ten 
yean  i^>art.  You  must  have  an  uniform  standard ;  and  the  only  such  standard 
you  can  have  is  the  article  of  flannel ;  and  e^ei^  -^v^qa  ^^  <2is>{^  ^^.  ^ssx^  ^»s^^^  ^ 
manufecture  is  a  piece  of  flanneV  'IV\%X,\Jc«t^tetft,^^NJ^^^^^^^ 
comparison  of  the  prices  of  1860  andthoub  ci  ^<b\fK««BS»i^«*-  ^^"^ 
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and  accurate  reports  from  two  of  the  first  flannel  commercial  houses  in  the  United 
States,  engaged  in  the  selling  of  flannels,  houses  which  represent  the  sales  of 
twenty  difierent  establishments,  and  the  products  of  at  least  one  hundred  different 
sets  of  machinery.  That  report  shows,  in  one  house,  that  the  prices  in  gold  at 
which  their  flannels  sell  at  the  present  time  are  twenty-one  per  cent  less  than  they 
were  in  1860,  and  in  the  other  establishment  sixteen  per  cent  less.  The  fact  is 
there  demonstrated  by  the  prices  of  flannels,  which  are  an  uniform  standard ; 
it  is  settled  beyond  contradiction  how  much  the  country  has  gained  by  this  pro- 
tective system,  and  the  competition  which  grows  out  of  it. 

I  say,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  the  tariff  and  the  protectiye  system,  that  prices 
are  much  lower  to  the  consumer.  I  will  go  fUrther,  and  say  that  for  the  wool-grower, 
who  sells  his  product  to  the  factory  alongside  of  him,  the  prices  of  woollen  cloth- 
ing at  the  present  time  are  at  least  fifty  per  cent  lower  than  before  the  war ;  and 
before  the  woollen  mills  were  established  in  your  midst,  through  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Morrill  tariff  and  the  tariff  of  1867. 
f^  Now,  what  is  the  one  great  power  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  clothe  the  masses 
of  our  people  with  a  hundred  and  seventy-fiye  millions  dollars'  worth  of  goods  of 
home  manu&cture  ?  I  answer.  It  is  the  possession,  mainly,  of  an  animal  which 
some  persons  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  contempt,  and  wliich  John  Randolph, 
of  Roanoke,  once  said  he  would  always  go  out  of  his  way  to  kick,  —  and  that  is 
the  sheep ;  and  more  than  all  is  it  owing  to  the  &ct  that  this  country  has  the 
possession  of  the  merino  sheep.  Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  connection 
and  mutual  relation  of  agriculture  and  manu&ctures ;  and  the  historical  fiicts, 
which  I  shall  now  briefly  review,  will  show  how  absolutely  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  as  well  as  every  other  country  are  dependent  upon  its  agriculture. 
The  Romans  wore  nothing,  but  woollen  goods.  They  had  no  cotton ;  they  had 
a  little  linen  which  was  worn  as  a  material  of  luxury ;  they  had  no  silk.  They 
cultivated  the  sheep  with  great  care,  and  some  of  their  richest  possessions  were 
in  sheep.  But  there  was  one  breed  of  sheep  which  they  cultivated  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  and  by  that  system  of  selection  which  Darwin  speaks  of  as  the 
source  of  the  perfected  forms  of  our  domestic  animals.  It  was  called  the  Taren- 
tine  sheep,  from  Tarentum,  a  city  of  Greek  origin,  situated  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Tarentine  gulf.  The  fleece  of  this  sheep  was  of  exceeding  flneness ;  it  was  of 
great  delicacy,  and  the  prices  of  its  fleeces  were  enormous.  The  sheep  were 
clothed  in  cold  weather  to  keep  them  warm ;  and  the  result  was  that  they  were 
very  tender  and  their  wool  was  very  flne.  They  were  a  product  of  Greek 
civilization  transmitted  down  to  the  Romans.  Columella,  the  great  Roman 
agriculturist,  says  that  his  uncle,  residing  in  Spain,  crossed  some  of  the  flne 
Tarentine  sheep  with  some  rams  that  had  been  imported  fh>m  Africa ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  these  animals  had  the  whiteness  of  the  father  with  the 
flneness  of  the  fleece  of  the  mother,  and  that  that  race  was  perpetuated. 
Here  we  see  an  improvement  of  the  stock,  —  an  increase  of  strength  and  produc- 
tiveness given  to  the  flne-wool  sheep  of  Spain.  At  that  time  the  sheep  of  Spain 
were  of  immense  value ;  for  Strabo  says  that  sheep  from  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  sold  for  the  price  of  a  taient,  one  thousand 
dollars  a  head.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  a  thousand  dollars  was  given  in  Rome 
Jbr  a  Spanish  sheep.  When  the  barbarians  inundated  Italy,  these  flne-wool  sheep 
were  all  swept  away,  but  they  remained  in  Spun;  they  were  cultivated  by  the 
Moon  in  the  monntaina  of  Sptdn,  wliich  were  alaiQat  VnaieoMAMfe,  waii  w^t^  "qs^x. 
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reached  by  the  hordes  of  Huns,  and  other  Northern  barharians,  which  had  laid  waste 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Roman  possessions.  They  continued  to  be  nourished 
tliere  bj  the  Moors,  who  were  very  much  advanced  in  arts ;  and  further  on  were 
found  there  as  the  Spanish  merino.  So  that  the  Spanish  merino  which  we  now 
have,  if  not  the  only,  is  at  all  events  by  far  the  most  important  relic  that  we  have 
to-day  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  Greek  and  Roman  material  civilization. 
We  have  here  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  nuiterial  wealth  of  the  Old  World 
civilization. 

What  waB  the  result  of  the  possession  of  this  race  of  animals  to  the  countries 
which  could  command  their  fleeces  ?  The  Moors,  before  their  expulsion  frt)m 
Spain,  had  16,000  looms  employed  in  making  the  fine  cloths  then  known.  The 
States  of  Italy,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  established  commerce  on 
the  ancient  routes  of  navigation  to  the  East.  They  made  the  Spanish  wool,  which 
they  secured  by  their  commerce,  into  fine  cloths ;  and  we  find  that  Florence,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  and  Venice  acquired  their  wealth  and  splendor,  and  the  material  of  their  com- 
merce, from  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  arts  flourished  as  wealth  increased ; 
and  we  find  the  colossal  statue  of  David,  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  the  great 
Michel  Angelo,  purchased  by  the  Wool- Workers'  Guild. 

The  arts  declined  in  Italy.  They  then  went  over  to  the  low  countries, — the 
Netherlands.  The  Netherlands  were  in  possession  of  this  Spanish  fieece,  from 
the  &ct  that  the  two  monarchies  had  been  combined  under  King  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Their  precious  cloths  were  carried  all  over  the  East,  and  all  over  the  world  which 
was  then  known.  From  the  Netherlands  the  wool  manufacture  was  carried  to 
England,  to  Germany,  and  to  France.  Such  was  the  early  result  of  the  possession 
of  this  animal,  and  of  the  wool  manufacture  which  this  animal  supplied. 

It  was  scarcely  one  century  ago  that  Western  Europe  determined  to  get  pos- 
sesion of  this  merino  race.  The  King  of  Saxony  sent  out  to  Spain  to  get  it  in 
1776.  At  that  time,  of  such  importance  was  the  culture  of  this  animal  held  to  be, 
that  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  was  directed  to  be  read  before  the  service  in 
the  churches  on  Sunday.  What  is  the  result  of  that  importation  ?  We  have  now 
the  Saxony  sheep  with  fleeces  vastly  finer  than  the  old  Spanish  stock.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Second,  introduced  about  three  hundred  of  these 
sheep  into  his  kingdom,  and  persevered  in  their  culture  until  they  were  estab- 
lished in  Prussia.  What  is  the  result  of  thati  Eighteen  per  cent  of  all 
Prussian  exports  now  are  fine  woollen  goods  firom  the  merino  sheep.  The 
great  Maria  Theresa,  in  1776,  introduced  the  merino  sheep  into  Hungary, 
and  established  them  there.  At  this  time  the  finest  manu£EU!ture  of  Hungary 
is  her  cloth,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  her  possessions  are  her  fiocks.  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  in  1786,  introduced  the  merino  sheep  into  France.  The  great 
Colbert,  a  century  before  that,  had  endeavored  to  establish  it  there,  and  fiuled. 
But  Daubenton,  the  great  naturalist,  and  the  associate  of  Bufibn,  had  made  the 
sheep  a  subject  of  study,  and  with  his  assistance  the  merino  race  was  established 
in  that  country.  The  result  is,  that  France  to-day  has  the  finest  manufactures  in 
the  world,  only  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  sheep  into  that 
country.  The  stock  of  sheep  of  Rambouillet  still  exists.  Said  Napoleon :  "  Spain 
has  twenty-five  millions  of  merinos ;  France  shall  have  one  hundred  millions ; " 
and  he  established  three  hundred  sheep-folds  all  ovec  Frvx^^.  ^\i^  ^  *^^  ^o^^qrn. 
interesting  and  most  touching  mcideiiXa,  aa  Aio^^si%^^^xi^l«ft^^^'^^  ^£Vsl 
people  of  the  world  haye  in  the  c\toM»  ot  ^iaa  wte^Vb^^iKA* '^^^^  ^ow^  ^ 
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Rambouillet  was  about  to  be  destroyed.  The  Empress  Eugenie,  the  wife  of  the 
present  Emperor,  learned  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  she  at  once  declared  tliat  it 
should  not  be  done,  —  that  the  liambouillet  sheep-fold  was  identified  with  the  in- 
dustrial prosperity  of  France  ;  and  she  took  the  flock  of  Rambouillet  under  her 
special  protection,  declaring  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  her  personal  charge. 

Thus  we  find  all  tlie  continent  of  Europe  provided  with  this  race  of  sheep 
less  than  a  century  ago.  A  little  later,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  merinos  were  introduced  into  this  country.  The  best  fieunily  of  our 
merinos  came  firom  an  importation  which  we  owe,  indirectly,  to  George  Wash- 
ington. For  Colonel  Humphreys  —  who  had  been  an  aid  of  Washington,  and 
who  had  been  stimulated  by  Washington  with  that  Ioyc  of  agriculture  which 
was  so  strong  a  feature  in  liis  character — having  been  appointed  minister  to  Spain, 
brought  home  with  him,  in  1802,  the  most  important  of  the  early  importations  of 
the  merino  sheep,  which  had  been  selected  from  the  best  Spanish  fomilies.  From 
this  Humphreys's  sheep  have  come  our  American  merinos,  a  peculiar  breed,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.* 

I  may  say  in  regard  to  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  this  country 
in  the  culture  of  sheep,  that  our  American  merinos,  our  best  improved  American 
sheep,  produced  more  washed  wool  in  1846  tlian  they  did  of  unwashed  wool 
when  first  introduced ;  and  that  they  now  produce  twice  the  amount  of  scoured 
wool  tliat  the  original  Spanish  sheep  did.  It  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
sheep  in  the  world.  I  may  say  that  the  possession  of  the  merino  fieece,  which 
composes  now  a  great  proportion  of  the  fieece  of  tliis  country,  is  to  fabrics  pre- 
cisely what  wheat  and  fiour  are  to  grain.  We  may  eat  com  bread  and  rye 
bread  occasionally,  for  a  change ;  but  we  all,  in  the  long-run,  have  to  come  back 
to  wheat.  So  it  is  with  merino  wool ;  it  is  the  great  foundation  of  all  fiibrics. 
Its  fibre  is  finer  than  any  other.  The  greater  the  number  of  strands  there  are 
in  a  wire  cable,  the  stronger  it  is ;  and  just  so,  the  greater  the  number  of  fibres 
that  are  contained  in  a  yam  of  a  given  diameter,  the  greater  will  be  its  strength. 
Merino  wool  constitutes  the  greatest  portion  of  the  cloths  of  the, world;  it  is  the 
wool  of  which  there  is  tlie  highest  necessity. 

I  am  coming  now  to  my  point  (and  I  fear  you  may  think  I  am  a  long  time 
in  coming  to  it).  My  point  is  this :  Our  merino  wool  culture  was  at  one  time 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  by  the  immense  increase  of  the  wool  product  of 
South  American  countries,  —  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  increase  within 
seven  years  was,  in  La  Plata  alone,  from  sixteen  millions  to  fifty-nine  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum.  The  wool-growers  and  the  wool  manufacturers  came  to- 
gether. There  was  at  tliat  time  no  division  or  classification  of  the  grades  of 
wool  with  respect  to  the  tarifi*duty,  except  upon  the  basis  of  the  price ;  and  there 
was  always  an  opportunity  to  bring  in  the  wool  a  little  dirtier,  and  in  that  man- 
ner avoid  the  proper  duty.  Instead  of  six  cents  per  pound,  the  proper  duty, 
the  importers  of  wool  and  manufacturers  paid  practically  but  three  cents.  The 
wool-growers  demanded  an  increase  on  the  duties  on  wool ;  tlie  wool  manu&ctur- 
ers  assented.  The  wool  duty  upon  the  great  bulk  of  imported  wools  was  increased 
firom  an  average  of  about  three  cents  up  to  ten  cents  specific,  and  eleven  cents 


*  la  the  Bpeeehf  as  delirered  and  reported,  it  wu  inaccmately  stated  that  the  HunphreyB^a 
merinoB  wen  the  Ont  eret  broi]||;fat  to  America  wb&eh  actuaillj  varT\^«a^.   Thia  etior,  whioh  ia 
oow  eorxeoted,  irviciadiy  jmintedont,  in  a  pilTat9toit8t,biI>i.Baa!9Aa. 
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ad  valorem ;  and  the  result  was  simplj  the  salvation  of  the  growth  of  wool  in  this 
coantry.  The  fine  wool  husbandry  in  the  Southern  Hemispliere  had  grown  so 
rapidly,  from  the  fiiilure  of  the  cotton  crops  of  ttiis  country,  that  when  the  war 
closed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  wool  tariff,  there  wouhl  have  been  such  an 
importation  from  the  Southern  Ilcmisphere  as  would  have  wiped  out  the  merino 
flocks  of  this  country,  —  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  material  resources. 
The  wool  tariff  saved  it  Before  the  tariff  was  applied,  the  importation' of  wool 
from  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  thirty-six  thousand  bales ; 
in  the  next  year,  after  the  woollen  tariff  went  into  operation,  the  importations 
were  only  about  seven  thousand  bales ;  so  that  there  was  actually  a  relief  to  the 
wool-growers  of  this  country,  from  the  ruinous  competition,  of  thirty  thousand 
bales  of  foreign  wool.  Of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that  tills  measure  was 
the  salvation  of  the  wool-growing  interests  of  this  country. 

Nevertheless  the  manufacturers  were  much  troubled  about  this  tariff.  They 
accepted  it  at  first  as  a  necessity,  but  yet  the  demands  of  the  wool-growers  for 
this  increased  duty  proved  to  be  really  the  salvation  of  the  wool  manufacturer. 
The  fair  demand  of  the  manu&cturer  was,  that  he  should  be  placed  iu  the  same 
position  as  if  he  had  his  wool  still  free  from  duty ;  and  accordingly  a  neutralizing 
duty  was  placed  upon  cloth  —  fifty  cents  per  pound  —  to  offset  the  duty  of  about 
twelve  cents  per  pound  on  wool ;  it  taking  about  four  pounds  of  wool,  upon  the 
average,  to  make  a  yard  of  cloth.  As  the  tariff  went  into  operation  the  wool  man- 
ufacturer felt  its  operation  first.  This  fifty  cents  per  pound  on  cloth  was  a  barrier 
which  was  raised  against  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths  ;  and,  but  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  wool-grower  for  protection  to  his  interests,  the  manufacturer  would 
not  have  had  the  benefit  of  it.  The  result  has  l)een  to  shut  out  European  goods, 
and  to  build  up  our  home  manufactures  as  nothing  ever  <\\d  before.  To  the 
demands  of  the  wool-growers  we  owe  the  best  protection  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  our  manu&cturers.  Said  an  intelligent  manufacturer  to  me  the  other 
day,  "  I  have  been  manufacturing  wool  for  thirty  years,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  the  plug  has  ever  been  in." 

Now,  if  our  government  has  given  this  encouragement  to  the  woollen  manu- 
&cture,  the  next  question  is,  lias  the  manufacturer  responded  ?  Has  he  done 
his  duty  ?  in  other  words,  has  it  paid  to  encourage  the  manu&cturer  ? 

Let  us  make  a  comparison  between  the  position  of  the  woollen  manufacturer 
in  this  country  and  the  industry  abroad.  And  I  cannot  express  my  ideas  upon 
this  point  in  a  better  way  than  by  reading  an  extract  from  a  report  upon  wool- 
lens, at  the  Paris  Exposition,  prepared  conjointly  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  our  practical  manufacturers  and  myself:  — 

**  A  more  important  point  of  comparison  between  American  and  foreign  fabrics  is  the 
relative  cost  of  production  of  such  manufactures  as  we  have  most  Rucce£«fully  achieved 
here,  measured  by  the  only  correct  standard,  the  relative  expenditure  of  human  labor 
required  for  such  production.    The  solution  of  this  question  will  determine  whetlier  wo 
have  such  natural  or  acquired  advantages  as  will  justify  the  encouragement  of  this  man- 
ufacture as  a  national  industry.    In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  can  fix  upon  no  single 
representative  article  of  uniform  quality  and  value;  such  as  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  the 
relative  cost  of  which  would  determine  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  American  or 
foreigner  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.    The  infinite  variety  of  clotU&  ^-c^^tVyAs^  ^!5^v'e.  -vS^s^^ 
tion  of  any  one  as  the  standard  o(  com^tcrvsoTv^  «^ wv  \l  '"^  nr w^  -^-isK^^  "vsi  ^s^n»>k».  ^aa*- 
/hMB  the  books  of  foreign  manufactvcwt^.   T\»a  Ql>3«^^^^^^^'^'^.^^^'^^ 
duett  oi  the  card-wool  induatry,  g^Tk%Ta\\7,\>7  coai\»f«i^^^  ^ffltfs^^ofi^ 
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processes,  and  machinery  of  fabrication.  The  many  practical  manufacturers  who  have 
recently  visited  Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  its  industries,  concur  in 
declaring  that,  in  these  respects,  we  are  on  an  equality  with  the  most  advanced  nations. 
Laying  aside  the  supposed  advantages  which  we  have,  in  the  possession  of  water- 
power,  upon  which  far  too  much  stress  is  laid  in  popular  estimates,  we  apply  every- 
where, in  our  fabrication  of  woollens,  the  factory  system,  and  make  the  utmost  use  of 
mechanical  power,  while  handicraft  processes  are  still  largely  used  abroad,  especially  in 
weaving.  For  the  preparation  of  card- wool,  no  machinery  at  the  Exposition  equalled 
in  efficiency  the  American  burring  machinery  exhibited  Ihere,  such  as  is  in  general  use 
here.  In  the  carding  of  wool  no  improvements  were  seen  at  Verviers,  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  card-wool  industry  in  Europe,  which  we  do  not  have  in  use.  About  the 
same  number  of  hands  were  employed  at  the  cards  as  here.  Spinning,  in  large  estab- 
lishments abroad,  is  usually  performed  by  mules;  while  jack  spinning  is  more  generally 
adopted  in  New  England*  as  better  suited  to  the  different  qualities  and  quantities  of 
yams  demanded  by  the  variety  of  fabrics  usually  produced  in  our  mills.  The  mules 
used  here  are  of  equal  efficiency  with  those  in  the  best  mills  in  Europe.  With  respect 
to  weaving,  it  was  remarked  that  looms  were  being  constructed  at  the  machine  shops  at 
Verviers,  such  as  we  would  not  put  into  our  mills  to-day.  It  was  also  remarked,  that 
no  European  looms  for  weaving  fancy  goods  were  shown  at  the  Exposition,  which  would 
bear  comparison  with  the  Crompton  loom,  and  even  upon  that  admirable  machine  great 
improvements  are  known  to  be  in  progress.  The  other  processes  of  manufacture,  such 
as  dyeing,  are  the  same  as  in  Europe.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  greater 
energy  and  intelligence  of  our  better  fed  and  better  educated  workmen;  the  necessary 
use  of  every  labor-saving  process,  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor  here;  and  the 
admitted  superiority  in  construction  of  American  machinery,  —  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  a  yard  of  cloth  is  made  in  this  country  with  less  hours  of  human  labor  than  one 
of  equal  quality  and  the  same  degree  of  finish  abroad.  In  other  words,  a  week's  labor 
will  produce  more  yards  of  cloth  in  an  American  than  in  an  European  mill.  But  it  is 
said  that  a  yard  of  cloth  costs  less  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  Even  this 
statement  requires  qualification,  for  the  American  laborer  can  purchase  here  more  yards 
of  cloth,  by  the  produce  of  a  day's  work,  than  the  European  laborer,  the  ratio  of  the 
price  of  cloth  in  this  country,  to-day,  not  being  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of 
wages  of  ordinary  labor.  It  is  still  true,  that  the  money  cost  of  producing  cloths  ia 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  greater  money  cost  of  fabricating  cloths  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  natural  advan- 
tages, or  any  deficiency  in  skill  and  effective  labor  on  the  part  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer. It  is  not  true  of  this  industry,  as  is  often  asserted  by  theorists,  that  it  has  a 
sickly  and  hot-bed  growth,  sustained  only  by  artificial  stimulus ;  and  rendering  its  pro- 
ductions as  unnatural,  to  use  Adam  Smith's  often-quoted  comparison,  *  as  that  of  wine 
produced  from  grapes  grown  in  the  hot-houses  of  Scotland.'  The  higher  cost  of  j;>roduc- 
tion  in  that  country  is  due,  solely,  to  national  causes  inherent  to  the  condition  of  a  new 
country  and  a  progressive  people,  or  the  higher  rates  of  interest  on  capital  required  to 
initiate  and  sustain  industrial  enterprise,  and  the  higher  rates  of  labor  demanded  by  the 
greater  social  and  educational  requirements  of  our  industrial  population." 

So  we  see  that  the  free-trade  argnment,  that  unrestricted  competition  with 

other  nations  would  lead  us  to  the  exercise  of  higher  skill,  amounts  to  nothing 

at  all.    We  have  already  in  the  woollen  manufacture  more  skill  than  foreign 

nations ;  for  a  week's  labor  in  the  American  mills  produces  more  than  a  week's 

labor  in  the  mills  abroad.    If  we  had  unrestricted  foreign  competition  with  our 

home  products,  bow  should  we  be  able  to  pay  our  high  prices  for  labor.?    How 

cou/d  we  keep  up  the  ratea  of  labor  to  that  «Ux\d&T^  ^\A^  \a  ow^tLtial  to  the 

proBperitjr  of  our  workmen  1    We  protectoo^ta  d«c^bx^,%a  ^^  to^sAaJaswi  ^ 
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our  whole  argument,  that  the  wages  of  labor  should  be  brought  up,  and  kept 
ap  ;  \rhile,  on  the  other  side,  they  invariably  acknowledge,  if  they  are  fair  and 
intelligent  men,  that  the  results  of  free  trade  will  be  to  reiluoe  the  price  of 
labor;  and  that  we  cannot  continue  to  manufacture  and  compote  with  fon.Mgners 
except  by  reducing  the  price  of  labor  to  the  foreign  standard.  A  certain  class 
of  philosophers  and  benevolent  men  in  this  country,  and  among  them  a  good 
many  of  those  who  have  been  advocates  of  free  soil  doctrines,  —  such  men  as 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  —  carried  away  by  the  sentiment 
of  universal  philanthropy,  have  been  incUned  to  the  side  of  free  trade,  and  to 
overlook  entirely  the  particular  interests  of  this  country.  But  I  find,  in  a  very 
recent  letter  of  Mr.  Phillips,  some  remarks  embodying  an  argument  which 
covers  the  whole  ground  upon  which  we  found  protection.  The  blessings  of 
protection  and  the  malign  results  of  free  trade  were  never  more  eloquently  por- 
trayed than  in  the  vivid  wonls  which  I  will  read  to  you  :  — 

"  Putting  aside  all  theories,  every  lover  of  progress  must  see  with  profound 
reg^t  the  introduction  here  of  any  element  which  will  lessen  wages.  The  main- 
spring of  our  progress  is  high  wages,  —  wages  at  such  a  level  that  the  working- 
man  can  spare  his  wife  to  preside  over  a  *  home,'  can  command  leisure,  go  to 
lectures,  t;ike  a  newspaper,  and  lift  himself  from  the  deadening  level  of  mere  toil. 
That  dollar  left  after  all  the  bills  are  paid  on  Satunlay  night  means  education,  in- 
dependence, self-respect,  manhood :  it  increases  the  value  of  every  acre  near  by, 
fills  the  to  vn  with  dwellings,  oi)ens  public  libraries  and  crowds  thoni ;  dots  the 
continent  with  cities,  and  cobwebs  it  with  railways.  That  one  remaining  df)llar 
insures  progress,  and  guarantees  millions  to  its  owner  better  than  a  8C<»re  of  stat- 
utes. It  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  colleges,  and  makes  armies  and  police 
superfluous." 

I  have  not  talked  a1x)ut  the  improvement  of  the  woollen  manufacture  abroad, 
but  here  at  home,  —  as  applied  to  this  country,  —  because  I  conceive  that  that  is 
what  we  have  to  do  with.    Providence  has  so  arranged  it  that  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  shall  be  the  strongest  instinct  of  our  nature.    In  a  man  of  little  cul- 
ture, where  that  Instinct  is  strong,  it  leads  to  selfishness ;  give  him  more  culture, 
and    it  leads   to  a  kind  of  selfishness,  —  to  self-interest ;   next,   he   looks  not 
only  at  his  own  personal  interests,  but  at  those  of  his  family ;  and  with  a  still 
greater  degree  of  enlightenment  and  culture  he  begins  to  look  after  his  coun- 
try.    When  a  man  goes  outside  of  his  country  to  work,  he  generally  works 
with  very  little  effect.    With  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  patriotism  was  the  first 
of  all  the  virtues  ;  and  during  our  war  we  thought  patriotism  was  a  very  great 
virtue  ;  we  partook  a  great  deal  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentiment  on  that  sul)- 
ject,  and  our  young  men  were  so  inspured  by  that  sentiment  that  they  could  |)our 
out  their  life-blood  with  a  smile  of  peace  and  triumph.    We  now  hear  the  tocsin 
of  war  resounding  througli  Europe,  and  we  are  about  to  witness  there  one  of  those 
great  conflicts  which,  in  the  end,  are  always  sure  to  advance  the  cause  of  human 
liberty.    Meanwhile,  in  this  country,  we  find  the  Germans,  almost  as  one  man, 
crying  out  for  Fatherland ;  and  upon  the  other  hand,  the  French,  with  one  voice, 
shouting  for  their  country,  forgetful  of  every  wrong,  forgetful  of  exile,  forgetftil  of 
every  feeling  of  animosity  toward  the  Emperor.    To  them  France  is  still  afauv.^ 
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bien  aimc'e,  "  My  mother  well  beloved."    Owsi  o^^mvv.^vX  ^^»»5^^^^^^^'*''^'^?^ 
war  breaks  out  in  France,  there  w\\\\)qs\j>3l\.  ou^^tctVj ,— ^\^\smN-^  ^^ 
ment" 
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The  most  sublime  example,  illustrating  this  love  of  country,  is  that  of  the 
great  Author  of  our  religion  :  "  O  Jerusalem  I  Jerusalem  !  llow  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings." 
What  depth  of  love  for  his  country  was  there !  I  once  heard  Parodi  sing  those 
words  to  the  music  of  one  of  the  great  Masters,  and  as  she  prolonged  the  words, 
"  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem ! "  it  brought  most  vividly  before  my  mind  the  thought  of 
tlie  agony  of  love  which  Jesus  had  for  the  country  of  his  fathers.  I  felt  that  the 
doctrine  that  the  love  of  country  must  be  subordinate  to  that  universal  philanthropy 
which  is  declared  and  preached  for  by  free-trade  theorists,  and  men  of  that  class, 
is  the  idlest  clamor  in  the  world.  The  human  heart  and  the  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion declare  this.  All  these  tilings  teach  us  that  it  is  through  the  development  of 
our  own  country  that  we  are  to  earry  out  the  great  work  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  do  for  the  good  of  mankind.  In  Expositions  like  this  we  are  no  less  truly 
fighting  for  our  country  than  if  we  were  fighting  for  her  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
We  are  doing  our  part  to  carry  out  the  country's  industrial  independence,  —  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  every  nation.  And  when  I  hear  men 
preaching  free-trade  theories,  and  see  Americans  accepting  and  repeating  the  les- 
sons taught  them  by  England,  for  the  purely  selfish  purpose  of  putting  down  and 
keeping  down  our  industrial  independence,  I  cannot  restrain  my  indignation.  I 
feel  as  Jeflerson  felt  towards  the  Americans  of  his  time  who  were  for  assimilating 
us  to  the  rotten  as  well  as  sound  parts  of  the  British  model,  when  he  described 
the  apostates  who  had  gone  over  to  these  heresies  as  "  men  who  were  Samsons  in 
the  field  and  Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by  the 
harlot  England." 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  that  the  intelligent  manufacturers  of 
New  England  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  manufactures  at  the  West.  They  know 
very  well  that  the  undeniable  eflTect  of  competition  is  to  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  Eastern  goods.  But  they  know  that  this  competition,  which  reduces  the 
prices  to  consumers,  is  the  strongest  argument  for  the  protective  policy,  without 
which  neither  the  manufiicturers  of  the  East  or  the  West  could  live  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  true  work  of  the  East  is  the  higher  branches  of  manufacture,  de- 
manding the  investment  of  more  capital  and  the  employment  of  the  most  skilled 
labor.  Such  a  field  exists  in  the  worsted  manufacture,  or  that  of  dress  goods. 
Our  largest  clothing  mill  has  already  taken  off  fifty  sets  from  the  manufacture  of 
cloths,  and  is  employing  its  capital  in  the  production  of  dress  goods. 

The  only  obstacle  to  that  movement  is  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  continu- 
ance of  our  protective  system.  It  would  cost  a  million  or  two  millions  of  dollars 
to  build  a  worsted  mill  which  could  fairly  comi)ete  with  the  best  mills  of  Brad- 
ford or  lioubaix.  So  long  as  British  influence  can  make  it  doubtful  whether  our 
protective  system  will  continue,  American  capital  will  fail  to  flow  into  the  new 
investments  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  British  manufacturers  am  well 
afibnl,  tlierefore,  to  agitate  free  trade  in  this  country.  They  do  not  expect  to 
repeal  our  tariff  laws,  but  they  deter  capital  from  new  manufacturing  investments. 
It  is  really  British  influence  which  is  now  retarding  our  national  progress,  just 
as  it  did  in  the  early  period  of  our  national  existence.  It  is  this  influence,  which, 
tmconsciously  it  may  be,  makes  men,  who  are  otherwise  honest  and  patriotic, 
advocates  of  the  baleful  system  of  British  free  trade ;  and  which  makes  the  re* 
mark  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  liis  letter  to  Mr.  Mazzei,  as  true  now  as  it  was  then. 


Alliance  of  British  Cotton  Spinners  and  Slave- 
holding  Cotton  Lords  to  build  up  ''Free 
Trade."~The  West  and  North  to  be  Victims, 
and  raise  cheap  food  for  slaves,  but  be  de- 
prived of  a  Home  Market  for  their  products. 

Not  by  any  assertion  of  ours,  bat  by  the  testimony  of  high 
witnesses,  shall  this  base  plot  be  proven : — "  Oat  of  their  own 
months  shall  they  be  condemned.''  It  is  an  old  bat  trae  saying 
that  "  murder  will  out,*'  and  the  facts  we  give  but  verify  the 
old  adage  anew,  while  they  show  how  shallow  is  the  pretence  of 
philanthropy  and  humanity  claimed  for  free  trade. 

Years  ago  a  book  was  published  in  the  South,  made  up  of 
contributions  from  .able  and  distinguished  advocates  of  the 
supremacy  of  slavery,  with  the  significant  title,  "Cotton  is 
King."  Such  men  as  Hammond,  Harper,  Christy,  Stringfellow, 
Hodge,  Bledsoe  and  Cartwright  furnished  the  articles  that  made 
up  its  600  j)ages,  each  and  all  advocating  in  various  ways  the 
power,  wealth  and  perpetuity  of  the  slave  system,  and  the 
editor,  E,  N.  Elliott,  LL.D.,  f^resident  of  Planters'  College,  in 
Mississippi,  furnishing  an  essay  on  "Slavery  in  the  light  of  In- 
ternational Law."  This  remarkable  book  was  published  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  sold  only  by  subscription^  being  kept  care- 
fully oat  of  the  general  market,  that  it  might  not  reach  the 
North,  bat  as  carefully  put  in  the  way  of  those  it  was  intended 
for — the  Southern  slave  holders.     It  is  an  able  statement  of  their 

f>lans^  theories  and  aims,  and,  before  the  rebellion,  was  in  the 
ibraries  of  planters,  found  its  way  over  the  Atlantic  to  English 
manufacturers,  but  was  rarely  seen  north  of  Mason' and  Dixon's 
line  in  this  country.  From  a  worn  and  well-read  copy,  brought 
from  the  house  or  some  slaveholding  rebel  by  a  solaier,  we  ex- 
tract what  is  needed  to  prove  the  statements  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  essay  that  serves  our  purpose  is  on  "  The  Economi- 
cal Relations  of  Slavery,"  by  David  Christy,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
who  seems  to  have  been  blindly  serving  cotton  at  the  expense  of 
the  com  of  his  own  State.  He  says,  pp.  57,  etc.,  "The  econom- 
ical value  of  cotton  as  an  agency  for  supporting  and  extending 
slavery  has  long  been  understood  by  statesmen.  The  discovery 
of  the  power  of  steam,  and  th©  m\^\i\\OTi^  vDiTscwStiYaffit^  ^sst^  ^^^^ 
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paring  and  manufacturing  cotton,  revealed  the  important  fact 
that,  a  single  island,  having  the  monopolv  secured  to  itself, 
could  supply  the'  whole  world  with  clothing.  Great  Britain 
attempted  to  gain  the  monopoly  and  to  prevent  other  countries 
from  rivaling  her.  She  long  prohibited  all  emigration  of  skill- 
ful mechanics  from  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  exportation  of 
machinery.  As  country  after  country  was  opened  to  her  com- 
merce, the  markets  for  her  manufactures  extended,  and  the 
demand  for  the  raw  material  increased.  ♦  ♦  ♦  'pj^g 
principal  articles  demanded  by  this  growing  commerce  have 
been  cotton,  coffee  and  sugar,  in  the  production  of  which  slave 
labor  largely  predominated.  England  could  only  be  a  great 
commercial  nation  through  the  agency  of  her  manufactures. 
She  was  the  best  supplied  of  all  the  nations  with  the  necessary 
capital,  skill,  labor  and  fuel  to  extend  her  commerce  by  this 
means,  but  for  the  raw  material  (cotton)  she  was  dependent  on 
other  countries." 

Thus  much  for  the  British  policy  of  monopoly — th&same  as 
in  the  days  of  1776,  when  Lord  Chatham  said  he  would  not  let 
the  American  colonists  make  their  own  hobnails.  '  But  let  u& 
follow  Mr.  Christy,  and  see  how  the  unholy  alliance  giew  up 
between  these  foreign  monopolists  and  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
South,  the  base  offspring  of  which  they  misnamed  free  trade. 
He  continues :  '^  The  planters  of  the  United  States  were  the 
most  favorably  situated  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  while 
Great  Britain  was  aiming  at  monopolizing  its  manufacture,  they 
attempted  to  monopolize  the  markets  for  that  staple.  This  led 
to  the  fusion  of  interests  between  tkem  and  the  British  manufact- 
urers, and  to  the  adoption  of  principles  of  political  economy 
which,  if  rendi-red  effective,  would  promote  the  interests  of  thia 
coalition.  With  the  advantages  British  manufacturers  pos- 
sessed, free  trade  would  make  all  other  nations  subservient  to 
their  interests,  and  the  demand  for  American  cotton  would  grow 
with  the  increase  of  their  operations.  *  ♦  ♦  To  the 
cotton-planter,  the  co  partnci*ship  has  been  eminently  advanta- 
geous. ♦  ♦  ♦  Cotton  and  tobacco  only  are  largely 
exported  ;  our  sugar  production  does  not  equal  our  consumption, 
but  of  the  other  two  staples  we  export  more  than  ttoo-thirda  the 
amount  produced,  while  of  other  agricultural  products  (wheat, 
corn,  etc.),  lesa  than  a  forty-siaeth  part  is  eocported.^^  Yet  this 
cottono-politico  economist  argued  that  since  Northern  fanners 
can  supply  planters  with  food,  the  more  cotton,  and  the  more 
slavery,  the  better  for  them,  even  while  admitting  that  the 
Southern  policy  was  to  keep  prices  oi  grain  low  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  get  rich  at  the  cost  of  these  same  farmers. 

Let  us  follow  him  still  further.     After  stating  that  cotton 

was  only  profitable  in  the  slave  labor  States,  he  says :  ^^  The 

attempt    of    the  agricultural   States   (meaning  the  North)    to 

establish  the  '  protective  policv'  was  a  struggle  to  create  such  a 

dJvisjoa  of  labor.as  would  am>rd  a  home-market  for  their  pro- 


dacts  no  longer  in  demand  abroad  *  *  The  opposition 
to  the  protective  tariff  in  the  South  arose  from  two  causes ;  the 
one,  to  secure  a  foreign  market  for  cotton,  the  other,  to  get  a 
bountiful  supply  of  provisions  at  cheap  rates.  Cotton  was  ad- 
mitted free  into  foreign  ports,  and  Southern  statesmen  feared  its 
exclusion,  if  our  government  increased  the  duty  on  foreign 
fabrics.  *  ♦  Cheap  cotton  was  essential  to  the  schemes  of 
English  manufacturers  of  supplying  the  world  with  cloths.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  cotton  and  provision-growing  districts  of 
the  United  States  gave  its  planters  advantage  over  all  others  in 
the  world ;  but  they  could  not  monopolize  the  market,  unless  they 
could  obtain  a  cheap  supply  of  food  and  clothing  for  their  negioes, 
and  thus  undersell  all  rivals  in  cotton.  A  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  population  in  the  midst  of  Northern  provision-grow- 
ers, such  as  the  protective  poHcy  contemplated,  it  was  thought 
would  increase  tne  price  of  their  products  in  the  home-markets, 
thus  furnished,  and  if  the  manufacturing  could  be  prevented  and 
a  system  of  free  trade  adopted,  the  South  would  be  the  principal 
provision  market  of  the  country,  and  the  rich  lands  of  the  North 
lumish  cheap  food  for  their  slaves.  If  they  could  establish  free 
trade,  it  would  insure  the  American  market  to  foreign  manufact- 
urers, secure  the  foreign  market  for  their  cotton,  repress  home 
manufactures,  force  a  large  number  of  Northern  men  into 
agriculture,  multiply  the  growth  and  diminish  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, feed  and  clothe  their  slaves  at  lower  rates,  produce  their 
cotton  at  a  third  or  fourth  or  former  prices*,  and  monopolize  the 
trade  of  Europe  in  that  staple. 

But,  enough.  Here  is  the  plot,  fair  and  frank,  as  such  men — 
able,  selfish,  tyrannical,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  free  labor, 
or  of  the  common  prosperity  of  our  country,  would  state  it  to 
each  other  ;  fpr  all  this,  and  much  more  in  this  remarkable  book, 
was  not  written  for  the  North,  or  for  the  colored  man,  but  for 
the  Southern  lords  of  the  lash,  and  such  British  manufacturers 
as  choose,  for  gain  in  trade,  to  be  their  allies.  "  The  economical 
value  of  cotton  as  an  agency  for  supporting  and  extending 
slavery,"  with  free  trade  to  help  the  evil  work.  Lovers  of  liberty, 
does  this  command  your  respect  ? 

How  does  it  suit  you,  freemen  of  the  North  and  West  ?  Was 
it  not  patriotic  and  chivalrous  "  to  insure  the  American  market 
to  foreign  manufacturers  ?"  High  and  eeneroua  motives,  indeed, 
prompted  the  partners  in  this  base  alliance  to  *"*•  force  a  large 
number  of  Northern  men  into  agriculture^  multiply  the  growth 
and  diminish  the  price  of  prooisiofis,  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
slaves  at  lower  rates  P"* 

For  this  have  the  pioneer  farmers  of  the  great  West  toiled 
while  they  should  have  built  up  manufactures  in  their  own 
midst,  created  a  lionie  market  and  gained  higher  prices  for  the 
fniita  of  their  labor.  Thus  did  the  planter  hope  for  wealth, 
from  the  toil  of  the  slaves  and  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  of 
th^  North,  who  sold  him  cheap   food   for  his  human,  t:.^^;^^^.^^^ 


From  the  plots  of  these  Southern  planters  and  their  British 
helper  came  the  crafty  efforts  to  stir  up  bad  blood  against  New 
England,  crying  out  against  **  Eastern  monopolists  whenever 
it  was  proposed  to  do  anything  fairly  to  protect  our  home  indus- 
try, and  concealing  the  fact  that  whatever  policy  helped  manu- 
factures in  one  section  helped  them  in  another,  East  or  West 
alike.  Of  course  the  cotton  lords  wished  to  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  both  the  East  and  the  West,  breaking  down  the 
manufactures  of  the  one,  and  cheapening  the  grain  of  the  other; 
and  English  manufacturers  wanted  the  monopoly  of  our  market, 
and  cheap  grain  from  the  prairies  where  supplies  nearer  home 
were  short. 

Thus  it  was  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  others,  who  plotted  and 
led  the  late  rebellion,  were  free  traders.  Let  none  be  blinded  by 
the  plausible  but  shallow  sophisms  of  free   trade.     Slavery  is 

fone,  and  the  interest  of  labor  is  one,  all  over  our  free  land, 
'he  mines,  and  forests,  and  cotton  fields,  and  waterfalls  of  the 
South  ;  the  coal  and  iron  beds  and  rich  soil  of  the  West  and  the 
Middle  States,  the  skill  and  experience  and  mechanism  of  the 
East,  offer  ample  scope  for  the  growth  of  a  richly  varied  indus- 
try, givinff  good  employ  and  fair  wages  to  labor,  each  part  of 
which  shall  help  all,  and  all  help  eaoh,  and  the  skill  and  power 
of  Ameri<!aQ  workers  be  ample  for  the  work  of  America,  and 
for  furnishing  due  share  of  the  wide  and  varied  commerce  of  the 
worid.  G.  B.  S. 

D£TBorr,  Mich.,  January,  1871. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  STATEMENTS  IN  THE  EEPOET  OF  SPE- 
CIAL COMMISSIONEE  OF  EEVENUE. 


Mat  19, 1870.^Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  MoBBELL,  from  the  Oommittee  on  ManofiEM^tnres,  made  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  an  Manufactures^  to  whom  were  referred  a  number  of  peti- 
tions j  ashing  for  a/n  inquiry  to  be  made  into  certain  statements  contained 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Bevenue^  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report : 

These  petitions  are  very  nnmeroos,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  signed  by  many  thousands  of  persons  interested  in  al- 
most every  department  of  industry.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  their  general  tenor,  to  wit: 

In  the  last  report  of  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells,  Special  Commissioner  of  Reyenue,  he  alleges 
that  protective  duties  are  a  burden  upon  industry,  taking  from  the  laborer  a  portion  of 
his  hire  and  giving  him  no  return  ;*  that  they  have  been  enacted  and  are  sustained 
by  the  unproducti  ves,  who  are  the  chief  makers  of  laws  and  institutions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  labor  and  ingenuityi  and  shape  their  devices  so  cunningly,  and  work  them  so 
cleverly,  that  they  continue  to  grow  rich  faster  than  the  producers  ;t  that,  owing  in 
part  to  the  tariff,  the  laborer  is  less  worthy  of  his  hire  than  heretofore,  add  has  lost 
interest  in  his  work  ;t  that  domestic  competition,  excited  by  tariff  laws,  causes  man- 
ufacturers to  adopt  the  usual  resort  of  turning  out  articles  or  products  of  inferior 
quality,  but  with  an  external  good  appearance — slate  being  substituted  in  place  of  coal, 
cinder  in  place  of  iron,  shoddy  in  place  of  wool,  starch  and  sizing  in  place  of  cotton, 
pasteboard  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  place  of  leather,  and  clay  and 
plaster  in  paper  manufacture  in  place  of  fiber  ;$  and  the  Commissioner  recommends 
to  Congress  sweeping  reductions  or  a  total  abolition  of  duty  upon  the  staple  products 
of  American  mines  and  manufEMstures — his  tariff  scheme  proposing  to  raise  sixty  mil- 
lions of  revenue  from  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses,  which  are  the  food  of  the  work- 
ing people,  and  but  fifty-three  millions  from  aU  metallic  and  textile  wares  and  fabrics,  H 
thus  raising  the  cost  of  the  articles  which  our  workers  consume,  while  reducing  the 
market  value  of  the  products  of  their  labor. 

Tour  memorialists  respectfhUy  express  their  belief  that  the  pretended  statistics  of 
the  Commissioner  wiU  be  found  erroneous ;  that  his  conclusions  are  a  libel  upon  Amer- 
ican manufjEM^turers  and  workingmen,  and  that  his  recommendations  will  be  a  most 
dangerous  guide  to  legislation.  And  your  memorialists  reepectfuUy  ask  that  a  special 
and  searching  examination  be  made  of  the  above  stated  and  other  allegations  of  said 
report^  and  of  the  data  on  which  they  are  based,  that  the  truth  may  be  made  public, 
and  error,  however  strongly  indorsed,  may  be  effwitiwaSli  ^TjSniw^.  Ks^^^^ms^-'^^'^^'^^ 
pray,  &^ 

•  flee  Eeport  of  1869,  page  33.       ^  Page  40.       \Ptt«^^-     ^^«v.v 
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The  committee  have  not  made  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
features  of  the  Commissioner's  report  to  which  exception  is  taken  by  the 
petitioners,  but  have  limited  their  inquiries  to  such  portions  thereof  as 
assumed  the  existence  of  certain  facts.  They  have  chosen  to  examine 
into  the  correctness  of  the  figures  and  assumed  facts  presented,  rather 
than  combat  what  to  them  seem  false  theories,  since,  if  the  facts  fail, 
the  theories  erected  thereon  must  also  fail.  They  do  not  conceive  the 
promulgation  of  special  theories  to  have  been  any  i>ftrt  of  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  the  Commissioner  by  the  act  of  July  13, 1866,  creating  his 
office,  which  act  declares  that "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bevenue  to  inquire  into  all  the  sources  of  national 
revenue,  and  the  best  methods  of  collecting  the  revenue ;  the  relations 
of  foreign  trade  to  domestic  industry ;  thlB  mutual  adjustment  of  the 
systems  of  taxation  by  customs  and  excise,  tcith  the  view  of  insuring  the 
requisite  revenue  with  the  least  disturbance  or  inconvenience  to  the  prog- 
ress of  industry  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country j^  &c.,  &c. 

By»tUe  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  the  Commissioner  is 
charged  with  the  compilation  and  arrangement  of  such  data  as  might 
aid  Congress  to  legislate  understandingly  upon  all  questions  relating  to 
the  industries  and  revenues  of  the  nation.  Your  committee  think  he 
errs  in  supposing  that  the  promulgation  of  any  system  of  political 
economy  was  within  the  limits  of  his  duty  or  his  authority,  since  Con- 
gress may  reasonably  be  supposed  competent  to  draw  its  own  conclu- 
sions. 

The  committee  have  feiiled,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  report, 
to  find  any  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  to 
perform  the  first  portion  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  act  above  cited. 
Leading-  sources  of  revenue  are  barely  alluded  to,  while  the  rule  pre- 
scribed for  his  guidance  in  his  inquiries  into  the  ^^  mutual  adjust- 
ment^ of  customs  and  excise  duties,  namely,  that  the  requisite  rev- 
enue may  be  insured  '^with  the  least  disturbance  or  inconvenience 
to  the  progress  of  industry  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,^  is  palpably  ignored.  And  they  cannot  help  believing  that, 
if  his  suggestions  concerning  leading  industries  of  the  country  should 
be  adopted  by  Congress,  they  would  be  attended  by  great  "disturb- 
ance^ and  "inconvenience ''to  those  industries,  while  other  suggestions, 
if  adopted,  would  as  surely  retard  the  "development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country."  His  best  energies,  and  the  labor  of  his  many  assistants, 
as  embodied  and  presented  to  the  country  in  the  report,  have  been  mainly 
bestowed  upon  the  condition  of  the  currency,  a  subject  not  mentioned 
in  the  act  creating  his  office,  and  upon  the  duty  prescribed  in  the  clause 
referring  to  "  the  relations  of  foreign  trade  to  domestic  industry,"  and 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  manifests  little  of  the  just  pride  an 
Ajnen'caa  might  well  feel  in  the  efforts  of  his  countrymen  to  attain  in- 
dizstiial  independence^  but  mucli  aolicitudfc  to  msfeV.  ^^  n\w^^  wvi 
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wishes  of  the  trading  and  importing  interest,  especially  where  closely 
allied  to  European  manufactures. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  without  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioner  opens  his  report  with  a  glowing  description  of  our  material 
condition  and  progress  as  a  nation  during  1869,  as  was  proper  and  una- 
voidable 5  but  nowhere  does  he  mention,  among  the  many  evidences  of 
this  progress  which  he  cites,  the  wonderful  strides  made  during  the  past 
year  by  our  people  in  the  building  up  of  the  ma/nufacturing  interests  of 
the  country.  He  could  find  room  to  repeat  the  cheap  boast  that  "  peace 
reigns  in  all  our  borders,'^  but  not  to  state  that  new  mines  have  been 
opened  and  new  factories  built.  This  omission  would  not  be  worthy  of 
mention  if  there  were  not  manifest  throughout  the  entire  report  an 
apparently  studied  effort  to  ignore  the  large  number  of  furnaces  and 
mills  and  workshops  erected  and  put  in  operation  during  1869.  A 
foreigner  upon  reading  the  report  would  suppose  that  our^  manufactures 
had  stood  stiU  or  retrograded  during  the  past  year,  for  he  states  no  facts, 
he  gives  no  statistics,  to  prove  the  contrary,  although  every  well-in- 
formed American  knows  that  in  1869  the  progress  of  our  manufacturing 
enterprises,  especially  in  the  West  and  South,  was  a  source  of  national 
pride  and  exultation.  Contrast  with  this  flagrant  omission  of  the  Com- 
missioner, whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  every  industrial  interest  of 
the  country,  the  following  noble  and  statesmanlike  utterance  from 
the  first  annual  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  General 
Grant: 

Oar  manofactores  are  inoieasing  with  wondeocfol  rapidity  nnder  the  encouragement 
which  they  now  receive.  With  the  improyements  in  machinery  already  effected,  and 
still  increasing!  causing  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  sMUed  labor  to  a  large  extent, 
our  imports  of  many  articles  must  fall  off  largely  within  a  very  few  years.  Fortunately, 
too,  manufactures  are  not  confined  to  a  few  localities,  as  formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
win  become  more  and  more  diffiised,  making  the  interest  in  them  equal  in  all  sections. 
They  giye  employment  and  support  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  at  home,  and 
retain  with  us  the  means  which  otherwise  would  be  shipped  abroad.  The  extension  of 
railroads  in  Europe  and  the  East  is  bringing  into  competition  with  our  agricultural 
products  like  products  of  other  countries.  Self-interest,  if  not  self-preservation,  there- 
fore, dictates  caution  against  disturbing  any  industrial  interest  of  the  country. 

Beferring  to  our  progress  as  a  nation  in  1869,  the  Commissioner  tells 
how  the  "  receipts  of  the  national  exchequer  have  been  largely  in  excess 
of  national  expenditures  j'^  "the  tide  of  labor-seeking,  wealth-producing 
immigration  continues  to  flow  with  increased  volume ;"  the  crops  have 
been  "  in  excess  of  any  recent  average  f  "  millions  of  acres  ^  are  now 
opened  that  "  a  year  ago  were  uncultivated  wilderness  f  more  miles  of 
railroads  have  been  built  than  in  any  previous  year;  '*  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  from  the  St.  John's  to  the  Bio  Grande,  there  are  few 
who,  except  for  physical  ailment,  need  hunger  for  food  or  be  idle  for  want 
of  remunerative  employment;''  and  he  closes  thiai^leA.«Ma^^>sA\isss^^s^ 
story  by  saying :  "  In  short,  t\i^  «x\j^T\fc\iW  ^1  ^sasK^^^  ^^^^^  -TOiSssKBa.'QN 
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« 

principle  before  anfMuticedj  that  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  country, 
through  its  elements  of  vitality,  viz.,  great  national  resources  and  an 
inherent  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise  in  the  people,  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, independent  of  legislation^  and  of  the  impoverishment  and  disorder 
which  the  occurrence  of  a  long  war  has  necessarily  occasioned.''  Some 
pages  of  evidence  follow,  '^  in  support  of  these  generalizations  "  and  in 
proof  of  "  the  principle  before  announced,"  yet,  with  conspicuous  lack 
of  consistency,  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  report  is  devoted 
to  efforts  to  show  that  not  only  the  distribution  but  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  has  been  largely  affected  by  legislation^  of  which,  he  announced 
in  the  opening,  " our  growth  and  progress "  are  "in  a  great  degree  inde- 
pendciUP  Griticism  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  relative  to  duties  on 
importations  of  foreign  fabrics  and  productions  forms  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  report  He  states  distinctly  two  hostile  and  irreconcil- 
able propositions,  in  each  of  which  he  avows  the  profoundest  faith,  and 
then  proceeds  deliberately  and  with  the  utmost  gravity  to  prove  that 
his  first  proposition — ^the  rose-colored  one — ^is  utterly  unworthy  of  belief  I 
At  the  very  outset  the  Oommissioner  thus  violently  shakes  the  reader's 
confidence  in  his  fitness  fDr  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and  this  impres- 
sion must  be  confirmed  by  the  following  examination  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous errors  and  misstatments  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

THE  FARMERS. 

In  his  report  for  1868  the  Commissioner  sought  to  prove  that  the  con- 
dition of  mechanics,  laborers,  and  other  consumers  is  being  made  worse 
by  the  high  prices  of  food,  and  said  that  the  "  average  increase  in 
the  price  of  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour  throughout  the  manufacturing  States 
has  been,  from  1860  to  July  1, 1868,  in  excess  of  90  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  in  the  wages  of  laborers  and  operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
during  the  same  period,  has  averaged  about  58  per  cent.  Measured, 
therefore,  by  the  flour  standard,  the  workman  is  not  as  well  off  as  in 
1860,  by  at  least  20  per  cent.,  or,  to  state  the  case  differently,  the  wages 
which  in  1860  purchased  one  and  a  half  barrels  of  flour  now  pay  for 
about  one  and  a  quarter  barrels." 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  butter,  meats,  potatoes,  &c.,  was  asserted 
to  be  about  the  same.  Granting  these  statements  to  be  correct,  the 
fismner  was  prosperous  in  a  corresponding  degree,  getting  rich  indeed  at 
the  cost  of  the  poor  artisan  and  laborer. 

One  short  year  has  passed,  and  now  the  Oommissioner  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  it  is  the  farmer  who  suffers  ^^  under  a  system  of  currency 
which  unsettles  values,"  and  "under  a  tariff  which,  without  offering  him 
sufficient  compensation,  unnecessarily  increases  the  cost  of  his  tools,  his 
AeJ,  Jus  fences,  and  his  shelter." 

^e  same  currency  system  and  the  daxxie  teriS  '^^t^\xiQ^T^\\wiLixi 
^^  as  in  1869,  but  then  it  suited  tlie  CoiimAmoiMit  \ft  ^to^j^  >3^^^ 
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artisan  and  laborer  suffered,  and  the  fanner  had  large  prices ;  now,  how- 
ever, he  finds  it  convenient  to  prove  that  the  poor  farmer  is  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  these  late  sufferers  and  their  employers. 

In  1868,  tariff  and  currency,  by  his  argument,  brought  about  one 
result;  in  1869  they  produce  another  and  quite  contrary  result. 

The  farmer  is  told  ^f  his  disadvantages  in  competing  with  Europe,  as 
follows:  "ISTor  does  it  cheer  the  wheat-grower  to  reflect  that,  while  he 
suffers  from  a  depreciated  currency  and  competes  with  the  stable  condi- 
tions, metallic  values,  cheap  materials,  and  cheaper  labor  of  other 
countries,  contributing  at  the  same  time  his  share  to  the  public  revenue, 
he  also  makes  much  heavier  contributions  on  his  clothing,  iron,  lumber, 
salt,  coal,  &c,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  the  profit  of  industries  more 
favored  tiian  his  own." 

The  tariff  is  now  considered  as  a  tax,  a  small  part  only  for  revenue, 
but  chiefly  ^^  for  the  profit  of  industries  more  favored"  than  that  of  the 
Ikrmer. 

This  is  the  argument  of  1869,  but  in  1867  the  same  Commissioner,  in  sub- 
mitting a  high  tariff  on  steel,  which  ^^  was  protested  against  by  not 
a  few  American  consumers  of  steel,''  said  it  was  necessary  to  the  ^'  de- 
velopment of  a  most  important  and  desirable  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry," and  pleaded  in  justification  that  it  was  '^  represented  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  since  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  these  grades 
(fine  steel)  into  the  United  States,  or  since  1859,  the  price  of  foreign 
steel  of  similar  qualities  has  been  very  considerably  reduced  through  the 
effect  of  the  American  competition,  and  the  whole  country  has  gained  in 
this  way  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  tax  levied  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturer."  The  farmer  shared  ifi  this  gain,  of  course, 
but  the  Commissioner  is  now  apparently  blind  to  a  reduction  in  price 
which  he  could  see  very  clearly  in  1867.  In  fact  it  suits  the  present  pur- 
pose of  the  Commissioner  to  ignore  the  past  unfavorable  seasons  and  the 
demands  of  war,  which  carried  the  price  of  farm  products  to  a  high  rate 
for  a  few  years,  and  the  recent  heavy  crops  and  cessation  of  those 
demands,  which  reduced  some  products  to  the  low  prices  of  former  years. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  evident  unfairness,  for  the  Commis- 
sioner virtually  assumes  that  wheat-growing  is  the  farmer's  only  source 
of  profit  He  has  apparently  forgotten,  or  has  chosen  to  suppress  the 
fEU^t,  that  the  important  articles  of  beef  and  pork  have  fully  maintained 
the  prices  current  during  the  war,  and  the  frirther  fact  that  the  large 
body  of  farmers  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  manufacturing  communities 
have  had  most  profitable  markets  for  perishable  vegetables  and  fruits — 
markets  which  the  extension  of  our  industries  is  daily  carrying  to  the 
doors  of  the  agriculturists  of  frontier  sections  of  the  country. 

He  takes  wheat  as  an  article  of  comparison  in  his  pricea^t^^e  Uy\A«x^  ^>^3^ 
wrw  on  the  list  of  farm  producte.    Sxip^^  \SwaX»  V^  >as>^  \S6^^^  ^Oas^'xss^- 
portant  articles  of  pork,  beef,  audbuU/et^ox  \a5tRSQ.  ^jjSl^Qs^^^^^'^ 
he  would  have  come  nearer  to  gettmg  a  ^«.vc  s^\:«r^«*^  cv«  ^>-- 
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dition,  as  the  following  price-lists,  compiled  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  will  show : 


Artioles. 


Pork,  mess,  barrel 

Porky  prime,  barrel 

Beef,  plain  western,  barrel.. 
Bee^  prime  mess,  tierce.... 

Lard,  pound 

Butter,  western,  pound  — 
Butter,  prime  State,  pound. 


Gold.  Fiscal 
year  1859. 


(17  00 

13  00 

950 

9  00 

Hi 

18 

20 


Currency. 
Fiscal  year  1869. 


125  00 
28  00 
22  00 
28  00 

m 

40 

48 


1869,  in  Gold 
at  $1.30. 


(19  25 

21  50 

16  90 

21  50 

13 

31 

36i 


• 

The  prices  given  by  the  Journal  are  those  of  January  1,  1859  and 
1869. 

It  is  not  a  true  and  fair  mode  of  showing  the  farmer's  condition  as  a 
consumer  to  take  the  product  lowest  in  price  as  a  basis  of  comparison ; 
yet  this  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Oommissioner.  A  specimen  of 
this  elaborate  style  of  false  reasoning  may  be  seen  in  the  Commissioner's 
table,  (page  51,)  professing  to  show  the  purchasing  power  of  one  hun- 
dred  bushels  of  wheat  in  New  York,  in  1859  and  1869,  with  a  large  de- 
crease to  the  farmer's  disadvantage ;  from  which  it  is  argued  that  the 
tariff  and  the  currency,  especially  the  tariff,  have  wrought  the  farmer 
great  iiyury.  If  the  Oommissioner  had  taken  pork  and  beef  as  his  basis, 
the  result  would  havto  been  entirely  contrary  to  that  which  he  has  pre- 
sented, yet  perhaps  not  any  nearer  the  truth ;  or,  if  he  had  taken  wheat 
at  the  prices  of  1868,  with  the  same  tariff,  the  then  higher  price  of 
wheat  would  have  changed  his  result,  yet  the  conclusions  would  have 
been  equally  valueless  as  indicating  the  influence  of  the  tariff  and  cur- 
rency. 

An  honest  way  of  showing  the  relative  prices  received  by  the  farmers 
in  different  years  would  be  to  take  the  total  products  of  agriculture, 
balancing  those  which  rose  against  those  which  fell  in  the  market.  This 
may  be  partially  Illustrated  by  a  brief  analysis  of  exports  in  the  years 
1868  and  1869,  which  degrades  wheat  to  a  second  place,  even  in  the 
trade  which  is  supposed  to  make  it  of  chief  importance. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  1868  amounted  to $41, 693, 647 

The  exports  of  bacon  and  hams,  beef,  butter,  t)heese,  lard, 

tallow,  and  leaf  tobacco,  in  same  year,  amounted  to 42,  636;  06C 

To  this  add  com  and  com  meal 4, 827,  If 


Total ^47,463,2 
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Porsning  the  subject  further  we  find : 
Exports  of  articles  above  mentioned,  except  wheat  and 

flour,  in  the  year  1869 $54, 430, 441 

To  this  add  com  and  com  meal 13, 349, 191 

Total 67,779,632 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  same  year 67, 832,  721 


• 


It  appears  that  in  1868  the  provisions  and  tobacco  exported  to  foreign 
countries  amounted  to  more  than  the  wheat  and  flour,  and  in  1869  to 
but  a  trifle  less.    Summing  up  the  two  years,  the  results  are  as  follows : 

In  1868-'69,  provisions  and  leaf  tobacco  exported $115, 242, 890 

In  1868-^69,  wheat  and  flour  exported 109, 526, 368 

It  may  be  said  that  all  tliese  provisions  and  tobacco  had  risen  in  price 
or  ruled  proportionally  higher  than  the  products  of  other  industries,  and 
that  the  agricultural  interest  generally  was  finding  an  improved  market 
and  doing  a  profitable  business.  This  is  necessarily  a  partial  and  unfa- 
vorable view  of  the  subject,  for  the  range  of  home  prices  and  the  amount 
of  home  consumption  should  also  be  considered — an  investigation  so 
large  that  your  committee  cannot  now  enter  upon  it.  It  would  disclose 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  home  market  for  farm  products  created  by 
the  development  of  other  industries,  and  their  influence  in  diversifying 
agriculture,  equalizing  prices,  and  insuring  plenty. 

The  Commissioner  seems  to  be  incapable  of  considering  the  farming 
interest  in  all  its  operations  and  relations.  He  prefers  to  sustain  the 
theory  of  which  he  is  the  advocate  by  taking  a  single  agricultural  prod- 
uct, subject  to  extraordinary  fluctuations, ^because  of  its  special  depen- 
dence upon  a  limited  foreign  market,  and  blaming  its  fluctuations  upon 
the  tariff  and  the  currency.  The  one  important  lesson  not  taught  by 
the  Commissioner  is,  to  beware  of  dependence  on  any  one  crop,  or  on 
distant  and  uncertain  markets. 

Prom  the  reports  for  1867  and  1868  of  Hon.  Horace  Capron,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  we  find  that  our  total  wheat  exports 
foT  forty-three  years  past  have  been,  reducing  flour  to  wheat,  670,000,000 
bushels,  equivalent  only  to  the  product  of  the  three  years j  1866, 1867, 
and  1868.  Great  Britain  takes  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  exports 
of  grain  to  Europe,  yet  for  twelve  years,  from  1857  to  1868,  wfe  for- 
warded to  her  but  twenty-six  per  cent.  6t  her  imports,  Europe  fumishing 
the  rest.  Nor  is  this  meagre  result  likely  to  be  bettered  in  the  future ;. 
for,  as  President  Grant  says  in  his  message :  ^^  The  extension  of  rail- 
roads in  Europe  and  the  East  is  bringing  into  competition  with  our 
agricultural  products  like  products  of  other  countries." 

Distance  and  the  high  wages  demanded.  \s^  osss.  ^sc^'^^Ssna^^ii^^^^^^oSicis^ 
western  farmer  at  such  mcTeaemg  dAa«AN«b\i\Sb%^^'^v^^^  "^^^^^^ 
in  Earope  that  he  cannot  compete^  ^VO^  >asl^^5^>«^^  "^^^  *^^  ^^"^^ 


me  liuiin.'!  «  iiuiiiiy  ro  pay  ins  portion  must 

liis  resources,  that  variety  only  ineri^asin^'  wi 

:  of  liis  home  market,  wliieli  a;^*ain  ean  only  1 

'  the  stability  and  variety  of  home  inanufactu 

WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

3  imijortant  interests,  or  rather  these  two  b 
est,  we  find  valuable  facts  in  a  pamphlet  enti 
rtion  of  the  Beport  of  the  Special  Gommissioi 
elating  to  Wool  and  Woolens,  addressed  to  tl 
ttee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  B< 
red  with  evident  care  and  accuracy,  and  signe 
ttee  and  the  able  secretary  of  the  NatUmal  Assi 
rers.     Lest  it  might  be  thought  a  one-sided 
the  president  of  the  National  Wool-Orotce 
l!andall,  of  Gortland,  New  York,  has  been  as) 
r  date  of  February  14, 1870 :  "  I  approve  of 
idng  it  republished  in  the  Bural  New  Yorker.' 
3al  and  leading  whoUgrotcer^  and  thus  we  hs 
ing  testimony  of  eminent  representatives  of  h 
ne  industry.    We  extract  from  their  commei 
mts  of  the  Oommissioner,  as  follows: 
lersigned  are  compelled  to  characterize  the  porti 
ed  relating  to  wool  and  manufactures  of  woo! 
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legislation,  were  appointed  by  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association 
fwmed  at  Syracuse^  and  of  that  committee  (consisting  of  Ave)  one  only 
fas  especially  interested  in  the  breeding  of  sheep. 

^The  Oommissioner  thus  disparagingly  characterizes  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  representatives  of  the  wool-growing  and  wool-manufacturing 
mterests:  *  What  was  this  work!  Not  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
national  treasary ;  not  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  to  whom  woolen  fabrics  are  almost  as  much  a  necessity  as  food 
and  shelter;  nor  to  increase  the  wages  or  comforts  of  the  laborers  who 
grow  the  wool  or  manufacture  the  doth,  but  simply  and  exclusively  to 
inflnence  legislation  for  the  promotion  of  their  respective  gains  and 
interests.' 

^Contrast  this  statement  with  that  which  we  find  in  'Special  Beport 
No.  13  of  the  United  States  Bevenue  Commission  on  Wool  and  Mann- 
futures  of  Wool,'  made  in  May,  1866.  The  present  Special  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bevenue  was  a  member,  and,  in  fact,  chairman  of  that 
oommission.  Although  the  report  was  written  by  another  member,  Mr. 
GolweU,  no  dissent  is  found  on  the  part  of  the  present  Special  Commis- 
ooner  to  the  views  of  his  associate. 

^  »The  attention  of  the  writer,'  says  the  report  last  cited, '  as  one  of 
the  revenue  commission,  has  been  turned  to  this  important  branch  of 
industry  (wool  and  woolens)  since  the  commencement  of  his  duties. 
Believing  that  the  amount  of  internal  revenue  demanded  by  the  state  of 
oor  finances  could  not  be  realized  without  the  vigorous  and  proper  action 
of  Ae  leading  classes,  and  that  such  continuous  movement  could  not  be 
maintained  unless  all  the  sources  of  domestic  employment  were  opened 
ud  duly  supported,  ihe  dosses  directly  interested  were  invited  to  a  full 
SBAamgeofvietDsJ        •••••♦• 

^^  As  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  industrial  interests  of 
these  two  classes  in  the  United  States  are  substantially  identical,  it  was 
a  principal  object  to  have  the  fullest  possible  interchange  of  opinion 
between  them.  Upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  tHshes  of  the  commission j 
the  necessary  conferences  commenced,  and  continued  for  more  than  six 
monUis,  without  much  pause,  by  conventions  and  separate  and  joint 
eommittees,  in  which  the  various  interests  of  each  class  and  the  united 
interests  of  both  were  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  so  patient,  so  intelligent, 
and  so  discriminating,  that  the  utmost  deference  is  due,  and  should  be 

awarded,  to  conclusions  so  carefully  prepared.' 

•  •  ••••••# 

^^The  Commissioner  asserts,in  the  late  report  of  1869,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  two  years  has  demonstrated  the  following  consequences  as  the 
durect  results  of  this  tariff: 

lit.  Wool  to  the  agricnltorUt  at  a  lower  price  than  has  almost  ever  before  been  ex- 
perienced. 

S£  A  deaeaae  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  estimated  at  ioTH  is^ 
JXaas  i£tr  ibe  tingle  year. 


».»»»«v»\»vy«vy\/t' 


H)i)  ixmiids  in  18()(>,  an  increase  in  seven  years  • 
>e  of  (lood  Hope,  from  1  l,r)(K),0(H)  ixmnds  to  21 
>e  of  87  per  cent.  lu  La  l^lata,  from  1G,000,0 
1  increase  of  268  per  cent.  '  The  lowering  of 
3tiza)  wools,'  says  M.  Aub6e,  ^in  the  Frenci 
osition,  within  four  years,  may  be  set  down,  i 
iO  per  cent.' 

>6,  under  the  low  duty  on  wool,  practically  i 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  two  { 
n  fine  wool  production  were  22,693  bales  from 
bales  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1868 
into  operation,  the  imports  were  reduced  to  4 
Tes,  and  1,986  bales  from  the  Cape  of  Good  H« 
at  a  diminution  of  importation  to  the  extent 
»wn  the  prices  of  our  domejstic  wools,  and  this 
a  ftdl  activity  f  It  is  needless  to  multiply  argi 
ig  influences  of  the  present  tariff  upon  our  sh 
authorities  from  the  united*  voices  of  the  agr 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  wool-g] 
ghout  the  United  States. 
1  this  extraordinary  statement  by  the  Commiss 

of  the  United  States  are  mainly  merino  clothing  wools, 
quantity,  and  at  prices  which  defy  foreign  competition 
IS,  daring  the  last  year,  in  large  quantities,  at  an  estim 
)r  pound;  and  it  has  readily  commanded  twenty-fiye  ci 

Dturers  and  wool-growers  will  learn  with  suq 
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words,  the  American  farmer  can  freely  compete  with  the  half  savage 
shepherd  of  the  pampas.  If  this  be  tme,  why  is  not  American  wool* 
produced  for  exportation)  But  it  is  well  known  that  our  exportations 
of  wool  to  all  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  globe,  in  a  single  year, 
have  not  been  equal  to  our  importations  of  playing-cards.  That  Texas 
and  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  South  and  Southwest  open  the  pros- 
pect of  profitable  fields  for  sheep  husbandry  is  admitted,  and  this  con- 
sideration was  urged  as  reason  for  applying  the  stimulus  of  protective 
duties  for  the  development  of  these  fields.  But  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  tariff  were  not  aware  that  the  hoped-for  effects  had  been 
realized  in  two  years. 

^^  Another  statement,  that  ^  wools  which  the  existing  tariff  excludes  are 
mainly  wools  which  are  either  not  grown,  or  grown  in  very  limited  quanti- 
ties here,'  is  far  from  correct.  The*  main  object  of  the  wool-growers  in  their 
demands  for  increased  duties  on  wool  was  to  check  the  ruinous  compe- 
tition of  the  foreign  wools,  which  were  being  used  as  substitutes  for  the^ 
ordinary  American  wools.  The  American  wools  now  take  the  place  of 
the  medium  mestiza  wools,  formerly  imported  so  largely.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  wools  excluded  by  the  tariff  is  of  this  class.  The  substitution 
of  the  American  wools  has  proved,  moreover,  highly  advantageous. 
We  find  the  published  statement  of  a  well-known  manufacturer  as  fol- 
lows: ^In  1865  and  1866  we  had  a  large  amount  of  goods  made  of 
mestiza  and  other  foreign  wools,  and  were  contmually  having  claims 
made  against  us  for  imperfect  goods.  We  abandoned  the  idea  of  making 
any  more  goods  of  mestiza,  and  from  that  time  to  this  have  never  had  a 
claim  made  upon  us  for  a  piece  of  feeble  goods.'  Provision  was  made 
for  the  admission,  at  a  mere  revenue  duty,  of  wools  which  it  was  admitted 
could  not  be  profitably  grown  here.  The  protective  duties  were  made  to 
apply  to  the  superfine  wools  and  combing  wools,  as  well  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary competing  merino  wools;  to  the  sui)erfine  wools,  because  they  had 
been  grown  here  with  profit  and  of  unrivaled  excellence,  and  to  the 
combing  wools,  because  upon  public  grounds  there  is  no  branch  of  sheep 

husbandry  more  desirable  to  nationalize. 

•  #••••••# 

"The  Commissioner,  in  a  tone  of  hostility  toward  our  industry  which  is 
hardly  disguised,  calls  upon  ^  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people, 
especially  the  working  men  and  working  women  toiling  to  elevate 
themselves,  with  the  multitude  of  clerks,  accountants,  professional  men, 
pensioners,  and  others  who  deny  themselves,  and  economize  their  slender 
incomes  to  make  the  year's  receipts  balance  the  year's  expenditures, 
<  to  so  direct  public  opinion  and  suffrage  as  to  compel  the  abandonment 
of  the  existing  policy,'  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  purchase  cheap 
clothing. 

"If  the  increase  of  the  price  ot  c\o\!q.\&  \^^  \5a.^\^K5s^s^\ss.^^^^ 
wages  of  labor  J  the  laboring  conBomeii  c^^sfianX*  TO^fii^s^s&s^'^  ^^X,^^ 
policy.    A  just  comparison  of  ttie  eo«fe  oi  mo^^  toa^^^^^ 
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cannot  be  made  between  those  of  different  periods  on  account  of  the 
ahnost  invariable  differences  of  style,  finish,  and  raw  material.  The 
only  ariicle  forming  a  proper  standard  of  comparison  is  flannel,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  card-wool  cloths.  Beliable  returns  from  the  two  leading 
agencies  of  flannel  mills  in  the  country,  representing  more  than  twenty 
different  establishments,  show  that  the  selling  prices  in  September,  1869, 
were  in  one  house  twenty-one  per  cent,  and  in  another  sixteen  per  cent, 
less  in  gold  than  in  1860.  On  the  other  hand,  the  books  of  a  mill  pro- 
ducing cloths  more  extensively  and  of  greater  variety  than  any  other 
establishment  in  the  country,  and  employing  two  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred operatives,  show  an  advance  in  wages  in  gold,  from  1860  to  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  of  thirty-seven  per  cent,  for  female  operatives,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  for  male  operatives.  These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the 
protection  to  the  woolen  indtistry,  if  to  no  other,  has  been  a  boon  to 
laborers  and  consumers." 

^  The  following  statement  of  the  comx>arative  prices  of  standard  flan- 
nels, furnished  by  leading  manufia.cturers  to  Mr.  Greeley,  and  published 
in  his  <^  Essays  on  Political  Economy,"  is  referred  to  as  being  unques- 
tionably correct : 


T 


Fabric. 


Flannels  per  yard : 

A.  and  T.  white 

H.  A.  F.  scarlet 

J.  B.  F.  twilled  scarlet 

B.  twiUed  scarlet 

Doable  weight  scarlet,  twilled 

F.&C 

Talbot  R.  f  plain  scarlet 

G.  M.  &  Co.,  twilled  scarlet. .. 

E.S 

N.A.M 

BfOlardvale  4-4  white,  No.  1... 
Ballardyale  4-4  white,  No.  2  .. 
Ballardvale  4-4  white^No.  3  .. 
Ballardvale  4-4  white.  No.  4  .. 
BallardTale  4-4  white,  No.  5  . . 


Price  in 

1859. 

(Gold.) 


|0  18 
26 
30 
26 

m 

36 
26 
23 
25 
25 
75 
60 
45 
40 
35 


Price  in 
1869.* 
(Gold.) 


|0  16 
23 
29 
25 
301 
34i 
25 
20f 
23 
23 
65} 
53i 
40i 
34i 
32f 


Currency. 

Price  in 

1869. 


*  Eqiiival«nt  in  gold,  (gold  at  130.)  October  average. 


10  21 
30 

37* 
82J 

40 

44i 

32* 

27 

30 

30 

85 

70 

52i 

45 

42* 


We  give  another  table^  comprising  a  list  of  alHli'ft  ^ool^n  fabrics 
dealt  in  hy  a  great  commiaojon  house,  and  ttife  two  wVSL  %\iftw  \Sa»»V>^  «^«ol 
2fe6  labor  paid  higher  wages,  with  capital  detttet,  taxea  m\3L^\s5k^e«i«t, 
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and  wool  protected,  woolens  are  actually  cheaper  to-day  than  ten  years 
ago.  This  table  was  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
by  Mr.  8.  W.  Fay,  of  Perry,  Wendell,  Fay  &  Co.,  commission  mer- 
chants  in  JSew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia : 


standard  woolens. 


Eavlne  mixed,  aU  wool  doeskins,  12  to  13  oonces. . . 

Monson  satinets,  (standard  article) 

Staffordville  satinets  

Printed  satinets 

10-4  Holland  blankets,  4^  ponnds 

11-4  Holland  blankets,  4^  ponnds 

"  Talbot"  B.  scarlet  flannel,  f,  (standard) 

"F.  &,  C."  twiU  scarlet  flannel,  f,  (standard) 

Bicbmond  Kentucky  Jeans,  (standard) 

Washington  Kentucky  Jeans,  (standard) 

Palestro  Kentucky  Jeans • 

8t.  Lawrence  plaids • .• 

Leicester  tweeds,  (standard) 

Waterloo  blanket  shawls 

Belyidere  9-4  printed  table  covers 

Mixed  and  plain  cashmerettes. 

Boys' aU  wool  checks 

Shaw  diagonal  all  wool  cassimeres,  10  to  11  ounces.. 

Evans  double  and  twist,  8  ounces,  all  wool 

Middlesex  sackings 

Middlesex  doeskins 

Middlesex  shawls 

Washington  sackings 

Glenham  sackings 

Glenham  repeUents 


Prices  in  gold. 
1860. 


80  to  85c 

60  to  55 

60  to  65 

25to63i 

13  35 

4  75 

26 

34 

26 

27 

14 

21  to  22 

62^ 

8  00 

87i 

50  to  55 

55  to  60 

80  to  85 

75 

1  10 

1  05 

7  00 

1  05 

1  05 

1  15 


In  currency. 
1870. 


80  to  85c. 

50  to  55 

60  to  65 

25to62i 

(5  00 

6  75 
30 
45 
32i 
34 
14i 

23i 
65 

7  50 
92i 

52ito60 

57  to  62 

75  to  80 

80 

1  25 

1  15 

7  00 

1  15 

1  10 

1  20 


It  is  thus  evident  that  the  ^'  great  mass  of  the  American  people,"  the 
toiling  clerks  and  working  women  whom  the  Oommissioner  calls  upon 
to  protest  against  the  wool  tariff,  have,  as  consumers,  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  existing  prices  for  woolen  goods.  If^  then,  the  producers 
proclaim  that  they  are  equally  well  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  the 
tariff,  it  is  difficult  for  your  committee  to  see  any  reasonable  cause  for 
disturbing  it. 

The  same  inexplicable  careLescmoA^  oi  ««s«sN^.w\.S5^^^'^fi^'^^*^^ 
Bionei^s  surprising  statement  tTa^atoiv^ol  VXi'^x^^o^^^^'^'^^^^ 
been  ''a  decrease  in  the  nTimbet  oi  ^e«e^^'^^^^°^'^*^^^'^^ 
of  Agriculture  at  four  miUioixB  lox  \a6&,^\»!kfec«asst  «a2^ 


...  ^_'  •    V. 


wv.^Lciii  oLiues  and  t 
oiii  4(),(H)(),()()0  slicep  on  Febrnary  1,  ISTO/^    T 
dccivase  Ibr  18G8,  or  ''  a  total  decrea8e  of  2.". 
increase. 

5  the  number  of  sheep  butehered  for  their  pelts  i 
for  increase  of  lambs  5  or  to  take  the  decrease 
ie  transfer  and  increase  of  more  western  regie 
e  an  apparent  decrease  of  4,000,000,  and  it  is  pr 
ler  that  the  Commissioner,  in  this  case,  as  in  s 
le  figures  with  which  he  seems  to  prove  his  fc 

amissioner  expresses  great  self-satisfaction  in  i 

867,  and  in  proclaiming  that,  in  accordance  witl 

ool,  from  the  passage  of  tlie  wool  tariff  in  1867,  h 

ice.^    He  neglects,  however,  to  indicate  the 

referring  to  refer  to  the  tariff  everything  that  li 

Qpopular,  he  assumes  the  reduction  in  price  to 

I  duties,  though  everywhere  else  he  treats  the  tai 

itably  enhances  prices.    The  truth  is,  that,  as  ti 

Association  has  shown,  the  decline  in  price  is  1 

result  of  an  increased  production  of  fine  wo< 

has  outrun  the  consumption  of  the  world.    [ 

tee  are  informed,  had  reduced  the  price  of  1 

re  than  eleven  cents  in  gold  below  the  average 

his  reduction  occurred  b^ore  the  Da«»fi  cta  r^^  *v 
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wool  husbandry  of  France.  Thc^  wool-growers  of  Cote  d'Or,  the  finest 
merino- wool .  district  of  the  empire,  in  a  petition  addressed  during  the 
present  year  to  the  Emperor,  say :  "  In  the  presence  of  an  invasion 
which  tends  to  substitute  foreign  wools  for  the  French,  the  sale  of  the 
latter  has  become  impossible."  M.  Moll,  in  his  report  on  wools  at  the 
Paris  Exi)osition,  declares  that  the  culture  of  the  Bambouillet  merinos, 
the  pride  of  France,  must' be  abandoned  In  aU  the  northern  half  of  the 
empire,  and  gives  as  a  principal  reason,  that  ^^  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  wool  is  transported,  we  find  ourselves  in 
our  own  markets  in  competition  with  the  most  favored  countries  of  the 
globe  in  the  production  of  this  article." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  Commis- 
sioner has  selected  and»  distorted  facts,  with  the  purpose  of  supporting 
preconceived  theories ;  and  legislation  based  upon  his  partial  and  one- 
sided statements  would  be  manifestly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the 
.  country. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Wool  Manufacturers' 
Association,  at  Chicago,  February  17,  were  many  men  of  practical  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  eminent  character  and  ability,  among  them  A.  M.  Gar- 
land, president  of  the  Illinois  Wool  Growers'  Association.  After  thor- 
ough discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote : 

Whereas  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  inflnence  Congres- 
siimal  legislation,  and  secure  the  repeal,  or  serious  modification,  of  oar  protective  tarift 
laws ;  and  believing  that  the  present  depression  in  oar  manafactaring  interest  does 
not,  as  is  alleged  in  the  arguments  of  the  opposition,  arise  fix>m  or  is  the  result  of  our 
protective  tariff,  but  that  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  other  influences,  mainly  aris- 
ing fix>m  the  war :  Therefore, 

Beiolved,  That  this  association  earnestly  protest  against  any  change  in  our  present 
tttriff  laws,  and  that  we  urge  upon  our  members  of  Congress  the  duty,  and  our  earnest 
desire,  that  they  leave  the  present  duties  on  wools  and  woolens  in  fuU  force. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  and 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  held  at  Syracuse,  March  2, 1870,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were,  after  a  full  discussfon,  unanimously  adopted : 

Besolvedf  That  this  association  retains  its  fuU  confidence  in  the  wool  and  woolen  tariff 
as  the  best  legislation  which  can  now  be  devised  to  benefit  equally  the  ultimate  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  wool  grower,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer. 

i^olved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  amendments  in  such  act,  excepting  those  which 
are  necessary  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  its  original  intent  and  objects. 

Betolvedy  That  we  repel  with  indignation  the  imputations  cast  by  the  Unite4  States 
Special  Commissioner  of  Bevenue,  David  A.  Wells,  on  the  motives  of  the  represen- 
.  tatives  of  the  wool  producing  and  manufiMturing  interests  who  framed  the  present 
wool  and  woolen  tariff;,  that  such  imputations  are  as  uncalled  for  as  untrue. 

HENRY  a.  BAOTSi3^-^ 


Special  Coiniuissioner  of  Rovomio,  on  pa<ro  17  o 
lat  i)iirp()rt  to  bo  tlie  statistics  of  tlic  inainif 
-  uited  States  for  the  year  1800.     These  '  stati; 
acts  furnished  by  others,  and  in  part  of.  estimai 
sioner  himself.     To  the  class  of  facts  belong 
,'  viz,  6,930,346  5  the  ^  average  number  of  yar 
'  capacity  of  cotton,'  to  wit,  450,000,000  poundi 
i  by  the  labors  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  ai 
I,  are,  beyond  doubt,  substantially  correct. 
1  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  Gommissioner  frai 
exhibit  the  relative  importance  of  cotton  mani 
»U8  industries  of  the  country.    <  Capital  repret 
assumed  unit  of  $20  per  spindle,  in  currency. 
3  cotton  manufacture  of  the  country  were  confines 
ired  no  working  capital  in  addition  to  that  inves 
Uays  in  bleacheries,  dye-houses,  repair-shops, 
ere  an  inconsiderable  item,  the  figure  assumed  ' 
error.    It  is  in  error  to  the  amount  of  one  hui 
)t  hesitate  to  hazard  our  professional  judgment  i 
^ration  that  the  capital  represented  in  cotton  i 
ed  States  for  the  year  1869,  including  the  flo 
in  the  various  forms  just  recited,  was  not  le» 
The  aggregate  capital,  accordingly,  as  represent 
'  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  required  by  the  trut! 
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ready  to  liis  hand  and  sanctioned  by  an  authority  so  weighty.    Such  fig- 
ures did  not,  of  course,  well  comport  with  the  theory  elsewhere  advanced   ' 
and  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  in  his  report,  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  are  of  comparatively  small  consequence. 

"[2.]  The  Commissioner  next  proceeds  to  estimate  the  ^  value  of  the 
producV  for  1869.  The  aggregate  figure  at  which  he  arrives  is 
$184,000,000. 

^'In  lieu  and  in  correction  of  this  figure,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following 
estimate,  which  we  vouch  for  as  substantially  correct.  The  estimate  is 
based  upon  returns  at  the  mill. 

^^Of  the  total  product  of  cotton  manufacture,  in  pounds,  we  estimate 

^  that  one-third,  or  125,000,000  pounds,  were  in  prints ;  one-sixth,  or 

62,500,000  pounds,  were  in  brown  cottons;   one-fourth,  or  93,750,000 

pounds,  were  in  bleached  cottons;  one  fourth,  or  93,750,000  pounds,  were 

in  colored  cottons. 

^^The  value  of  these  manufiaictures  was  not  less  than  as  follows: 

125,000,000  pounds,  at  80  cents  per  pound,  $100,000,000 
62,500,000  pounds,  at  48  cents  per  pound,  30,000,000 
93,750,000  pounds,  at  60  cents  per  pound,  56,250,000 
93,750,000  pounds,  at  66  cents  per  pound,     60,937,500 

•  375,000,000  247,187,500 

"In  round  numbers,  $247,000,000. 

"  Or,  stated  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  Commissioner : 

"Cotton,  at  27»  cents $121, 500, 000 

"  Interest,  at  6J  per  cent 17, 500, 000 

"  Labor 72, 000, 000 

"  Supplies  and  repairs 36, 000, 000 

247, 000, 000 

"Accordingly,  the  product  as  represented  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  required  by  the  facts  on  the  other,  stands  thus : 

CommiMioner's  ettiuMte.  Correct  estimBte. 

$184,000,000.  $247,000,000. 

"The  true  estimate  is  thirty-four  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  « 

"[3.J    But  cotton  manufacturers  regard  themselves  justified  in  still 
louder  complaint  at  the  use  made  of  figures  on  page  20  of  the  report. 
The  value  there  placed  to  the  credit  of  agriculture  will  be  seen,  upon 
referring  to  pages  15  and  16,  to  be  gro9s  value*    Tlv^  -^SMB^fc  -«iaff^>j*^^«^ 
doubt  upon  this  point,  atteivtioii\&mN\\i^\ft>(XNfc\^^ 
first  paragraph  of  page  48,  m  ^\i\c\i\Xi^  «^^^'^»^^'^'^^'^^^^S^^ 
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more  than  this,  for  a  large  amonnt  of  transportation  value  is  added  in 
to  prodace  the  aggregate.  Oom  was  not  worth  50  cents  the  bushel  on 
the  farm  in  the  average  of  the  country,  nor  cotton  worth  25  cents  the 
pound  on  the  plantation,  but  at  the  distributing  centers  and  the  ship- 
ping ports,  and  so  on  of  the  other  products. 

<<  When  now  the  Gomihissioner  compares  the  product  of  cotton  manu- 
facture with  the  product  of  agriculture,  instead  of  putting  them  down 
together,  gross  against  gross,  he  first  deducts  all  the  raw  material  of  the 
manufacture,  all  the  transportation,  both  of  the  cotton  to  the  mill,  and 
of  the  goods  to  the  distributing  points,  and  having  thus  cut  the  product 
down  to  $71,500,000,  places  it  in  comparison  with  the  total  grow  product 

of  agriculture,  increased  by  considerable  transportation  value  I 

•  •••••• 

^^  When,  in  contrast  with  this  extraordinary  mode  of  computation,  to 
the  real  value  of  the  product  of  cotton  manufacture  at  the  mill,  a  proper 
sum  is  added  for  transportation  to  the  distributing  centers,  the  resultant 
amount,  which  shpuld  have  been  put  in  comparison  with  agriculture  by 
the  Gommissioner,  instead  of  being  $71,500,000,  would  be  largely  in 
excess  of  $247,000,000. 

^^  [4.]  The  Gommissioner  fixes  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  cotton 
manufacture  at  125,000.  A  careful  estimate,  based  upon  both  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  and  the  consumption  of  cotton,  shows  that  those  employed 
within  and  about  the  mills,  also  in  bleacheries,  dye-houses,  repair-shops, 
and  in  handling  the  goods  in  and  between  the  various  processes,  num- 
ber not  less  than  208,000  persons. 

Commissioner's  estimate.  Correct  estimate. 

125,000  persons.  208,000  persons. 

^^  In  other  words,  the  actual  number  employed  is  0%  per  cent,  above  the 
Gommissioner's  estimate. 

^'[5.]  On  page  48  the  Gommissioner  proposes  to  show  that  the  ^agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country '  are  not  greatly  ^dependent  upon  certain 
special  industries  for  a  market  for  their  products.'  He  sets  forth  that 
the  direct  consumption  of  agricultural  products  by  cotton  manufacture 
is  only  $19,500,000  per  annum.  Now,  so  far  as  regards  the  farmer  or 
planter,  it  matters  not  what  use  is  made  of  his  product,  whether  it  be 
eaten  or  manufactured  into  merchandise,  so  it  be  bought  and  paid 
for.  When  bought  and  paid  for,  it  is  for  him  consumed.  Premising 
this,  attention  is  invited  to  the  statement  on  page  17,  that  cotton  manu- 
facture consumed,  in  1869, 450,000,000  pounds  of  agricultural  product  in 
the  form  of  cotton  alone,  valued  at  $112,500,000. 

^^The  statement,  accordingly,  of  the  direct  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  by  cotton  manufacture,  as  made  in  different  parts  of  his  report, 
stands  thus : 

ComwiBgf<mer'a  ststamenl  Commiastoner*s  stAtemeot. 

Page  17.  T?agbA&- 
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<' Special  commissioners  of  the  revenae,  .who,  on  one  page  attempt  to 
show  the  taifling  importance  of  the  market  afforded  to  agricoltore  by  a 
great  branch  of  manafiM^tare^  should  not  forget  what  they  have  written 
on  a  fonneir  page. 

^<When  to  the  cotton  consumed,  the  food  of  the  operatives,  the  starch 
made  from  potatoes,  com,  and  wheat,  the  leather,  the  oil,  the  grease, 
and  other  articles  of  agricultoral  derivation,  consumed  in  cotton  manu- 
fiMtore,  are  added,  the  aggregate  of  direct  consumption  alone  will  un- 
qoestionably  rise  to  $150,000,000. 

OwwtnlMlniiiw'e  Hgiuct.  Gorreot  flgnns. 

$19,500,000.  $150,000,000. 

•  •••••• 

<^It  is  worthy  of  attention,  in  passing,  that  the  three  branches  of  manu- 
facture, cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  are  shown  by  the  figures  given  on  pages 
15  and  48  of  the  Oommissioner's  report  to  have  consumed,  in  1869,  over 
1321,000,000  of  agricultoral  products,  an  amount  exceeding  the  total 
export  of  those  products  for  the  fiscal  year  1869.  In  other  words,  the 
market  made  by  these  three  branches  of  manufacture  really  exceeded  in 
importance  to  the  &rmer  the  entire  foreign  market.  Yet  on  page  48  the 
GcHumissioner  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  comparatively  trivial  conse- 
qnenee  to  the  fiftrmer  of  the  market  made  by  these  manufactures. 

^^[6.]  On  page  37  of  his  report  the  Commissioner  takes  occasion,  by 
qaotation,  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  American  cotton  operative 
receives  but  little  more  than  a  ^  sufiiciency  for  his  bare  subsistence,  owing 
to  the  high  prices  exacted  from  him  for  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  rent. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  bare  subsistence  and  a  good  living. 
The  American  operative  supports  his  household,  as  to  food,  clothings 
schooling,  &c.,  without  help,  in  a  style  of  positive  luxury  as  compared 
with  the  European.  K  without  a  family,  he  lays  up  money,  being  able, 
as  the  Commissioner  himself  has  publicly  declared,  to  visit  the  sea-side 
and  take  other  expensive  recreation.  Already  this  portion  of  the  report 
is  being  set  before  the  emigrating  populations  of  the  old  countries  as  a 
warning  against  their  projected  removal,  and  is  being  dwelt  upon  in 
public  addresses  beyond  sea,  and  in  the  public  prints,  as  honest  testi- 
mony as  to  the  ill  condition  of  American  labor.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that 
the  South  and  West  are  incurring  large  exx>ense  for  immigrant  agencies, 
publications,  and  advertising,  with  the  view  of  drawing  in  laborers  from 
beyond  the  ocean,  if  an  official  representative  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
allowed  in  such  a  manner  to  discredit  the  condition  of  American  labor  f 

'^  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  Conmiissioner,  in  virtual  contradic- 
tion of  his  own  statement,  declares  on  page  54  that  within  a  few  years 
the  wages  of  workers  ^have  generally  been  greatly  advanced,'  as  is 
certainly  the  case  with  cotton  operatives.  He  further  declares  that 
workers  are  doing  far  less  labor  than  ever  before,  'two-thirds  as  xnuch*^ 
twenty'^ve per  cent  discount;  three  men  do  the  work  of  two*,  one-iout\JcL 

i^^ff^ifS''^';^  f  ^^"^  ^PP^^f  on  pages  51  and  5^,  t\x«X 
^stapJ^orraodooaJd  be  bought  at  a  lower  price  in  1869  t\iaTi\imi 
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fL  Liic  ^^  1)111  ID  issioiior  ill  all  tbiit  i: 
lire  or  the  laborer.     >'or  shall  we  take  it  u] 
at  can  easily  be  shown,  that  his  deliverances  i 
ily  iueousistent  with  those  of  the  present.    Mu 
)n  the  far  wider  field  of  his  treatment  of  otl 
ore,  though  assured  that  his  mistakes  have  be 
ry  in  connection  with  them  as  in  relation  to  oi 
present  purpose  to  enter  a  general  remonstrai 
in  all  that  relates  to  our  own  industry^  grossly 
Without  attempting  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
)  Oommissioner,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  thai 
>rt  is  to  belittle  the  importance  of  cotton  manu 
ndustries  of  the  country,  by  certainly  one-half  ii 
mployers  of  both  labor  and  capital,  we  find  it  : 
the  common  mortification  and  resentment  of 
he  country,  when  in  an  elaborate  public  docui 
)f  labor,  wages,  and  industry,  there  can  be 
Mnark  upon  the  relations  of  employers  and  c 
:e8tion  of  tyranny  and  avarice  on  the  part  of  tl 
hardships  on  the  part  of  the  other.   <The  encrc 
of  capital;'  ^the  subordination  of  labor  to  caj 
Ad  aggressive  associations  of  capitalists,'  di 
be  reduced  or  removed;  *the  discontent  of 
68.'    The  laborer  no  longer  able  to  live  in  hi 
.  into  tenements :  iroiTicr^w  t— -      •• 
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show,  as  we  think,  to  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.  Bat  his  official 
position,  and  the  transcendent  interest  of  the  questions  submitted  to  his 
judgment,  give  an  importance  to  his  utterances  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  intrinsic  weight  or  value.  This  alone  has  led  us  to  enter 
this  protest  against  his  report.        •  •  •  • 

<^  We  ask  that  cotton  manufacture  be  not  exposed  another  year  to  the 
liability  of  such  misrepresentation  as  it  has  suffered  in  the  last.  If  it 
cannot  be  more  fairly  represented  than  in  the  Oommissioner's  report,  we 
pray  that  it  be  not  represented  at  all." 

GUNNY  CLOTH  AND  GUNNY  BAGS. 

The  statements  and  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  touching 
these  articles  are  given  to  show  their  inaccuracy. 

The  present  duty  on  gunny  cloth  and  gonny  bags  is  three  cents  per  pound,  or  near 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  their  market  value,  a  rate  so  exoessiye  that  the  import  firoui 
Calcutta  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  import  of  gunny  cloth,  which  was  returned 
at  75,000  bales  in  1860,  was  reduced  to  14,000  bales  in  1668,  and  has  not  exceeded  5,000 
bales  in  1869.  •  *  *  The  result  is  manifestly  detrimental  to  the  revenue.  *  *  * 
A  reduction  of  the  price  of  gunny  cloth  would  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  country,  affording  a  cheaper  material  for  the  indosure  and  transporta- 
tion of  cotton,  com,  and  similar  products.  A  duty  of  one  oent  a  pound,  as  the  maxi- 
mum, is,  therefore,  recommended  on  gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags. 

Gunny  cloth  is  called  a  material  for  the  indosure  of  ^^com  and  similar 
products,"  as  well  as  cotton,  but  it  is  so  coarse  as  to  be  useless  for  grains, 
and  is  nsed  only  for  cotton.  Ounny  bags  are  of  finer  and  closer  stuff  and 
are  used  for  corn,  but  the  increase  of  grain  elevators  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing the  use  of  bags  for  com.  Statistics  obtained  from  dealers  in  the 
article  show  that  the  actual  import  of  gunny  cloth  in  1869  was  10,067 
bales,  instead  of  ^^  not  exceeding  5,000  bales,"  as  stated  by  the  Commis- 
moner,  and  the  stock  on  hand  January  1, 1869,  was  28,903  bales. 

There  were  27,000  bales  of  imported  gunny  cloth  delivered  to  con- 
sumers for  use  on  the  cotton  crop  of  1869-^70— enough  to  cover  1,620,000 
bales  of  cotton,  or  more  than  half  the  crop,  yet  the  Commissioner  says 
^^  the  importation  from  Calcutta  has  almost  entirely  ceased." 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  for  the  decrease  of  gunny-cloth  imx>orts, 
which  is  not  given  in  the  report.  Half  the  bagging  made  in  this  coun- 
try is  made  of  jute  and  jute  butts,  imported  from  Calcutta,  of  which 
only  14,963  bales  were  brought  to  our  ports  in  1860 ;  but  94,478  bales 
were  imported  in  1869. 

The  low  grades  of  hemp,  flax  and  tow  grown  by  our  western  farmers 
are  used  for  about  half  the  bagging  we  make,  and  their  market  would 
be  injured  or  destroyed  if  the  low  tariff  should  depress  the  making  of 
American  bagging;  yet  theComm\mwi^'^^«Jt^BMSMKQ^^&^^^ 
oar  imports  will  give  us  revenue,  MA\ve  ^^cwsssa*^*^  ^'^^  ^^^^^ss:!^ 
interest  a  cheaper  material  for  tXie  mA^^osft^  ^"^  ^\^r^i;^^^ss^ 
products  '^  by  a  "  redaction  oi  tYne  ^xiefc  ol  «axfiKS  ^^^ 
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tariff,  when  gunny  cloth  is  not  and  cannot  be  used  for  grain  bags  of 
any  kind! 

As  for  the  revenue  aspect  of  the  case,  the  Commissioner  is  eqoally 
astray.  The  27,000  bales  (20,055,000  poonds)  of  imported  gunny  cloth 
used  for  covering  cotton  this  season  paid  the  government  $619,650,  at 
a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound.  Had  the  whole  crop,  say  2,620,000  bides, 
been  covered  by  imported  gunny  doth,  paying  a  duty  of  one  cent  a 
pound  as  the  Commissioner  recommends,  the  33,405,000  pounds  required 
would  have  paid  a  revenue  of  but  $334,050.  i?hu8  not  only  is  the  rev- 
enue increased,  but  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  together  with  the  home 
manufacture  of  bagging,  is  stimulated  by  the  x>olicy  which  the  Commis- 
sioner deprecates. 

SALT. 

On  page  49  the  Commissioner  says:  ^^The  fiEuiner  finds  he  can  pur- 
chase salt  in  Liverpool  or  Cadiz  and  lay  it  down  in  the  United  States  at 
from  15  cents  to  20  cents  x>6r  bushel;  but  the  government,  through  its 
currency  and  tariff,  has  imposed  such  a  tax  on  it  as  to  make  it  better  for 
him  to  pay  from  40  to  45  cents  for  American  salf 

Even  the  extravagance  of  this  statement  does  not  satisfy  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  Commissioner  to  exaggerate  whatever  bethinks  may  prove  his 
theory.  On  page  51  he  returns  to  the  subject,  and  asserts  that  Liver- 
pool salt  has  risen  in  price  from  90  cents  per  bag  in  1859  to  $2  60  per 
bag  in  1869.  Again,  page  53,  he  recurs  once  more  to  the  salt  question, 
and  gives  us  a  third  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  salt  has 
been  enhanced  from  20  and  23  cents  in  1860  to  40  and  50  c^its  in  1869. 
These  contradictory  assertions  are  equally  unfounded,  and  the' truth  of 
the  matter  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  which  demonstrates  two 
things,  viz :  that  the  figures  of  the  Commissioner  are  wholly  unreliable, 
and  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  salt  has  not  been  caused  by  the 
tariff,  but  is  due  simply  to  the  premium  on  gold.  In  fact,  measured  by 
a  gold  standard,  salt  is  cheaper  to-day  than  it  was  in  1860. 

Comparative  prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  salt  (cost  of  packages  included) 

on  measured  bushels. 


Places. 


Foreign. 
1860. 


Domestio. 
1860. 


Foreign. 
1869. 


Domestio. 
1869. 


Gold. 


Boston... 

Cleyeland 

Detroit . . . 

Toledo 
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The  average  price  of  Onondaga  salt  in  bulk  in  New-York,  in  1866, 
1867,  and  1868  was  25  cents  gold,  or  35  cents  currency;  and  in  1869 
hardly  32  cents  in  currency,  by  the  reports  of  commercial  agents  of  the 
Onondaga  Salt  Company.  The  competition  between  Onondaga,  Sagi- 
naw, and  West  Virginia  keeps  the  interior  prices  as  above,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  tariff,  far  from  enhancing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  has, 
by  stimulating  domestic  production,  actually  reduced  it. 

Following  up  his  crusade  against  the  salt  manufacturers,  the  Commis- 
sioner endeavors  to  show,  from  our  exports  of  that  article,  that  protec- 
tion is  wholly  gratuitous.  To  accomplish  this,  he  states,  page  86,  that 
our  yearly  exports  to  the  British  possessions  are  <^  upward  of  500,000 
bushels,"  and  that  ^'we  are  able  to  maintain  such  an  export  year  after 
year  in  defiance  of  all  competition."  The  truth  is,  that  as  long  as  no 
salt  was  made  in  Canada  our  exports  were  about  500,000  bushels  per 
annum,  but  since  salt  springs  have  been  worked  at  Ooderich  they  have 
flEilIen  to  290,000  bushels  in  1869,  and  are  still  decreasing. 

Throughout  his  whole  treatment  of  this  salt  question  the  Commis- 
sioner seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  salt  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  are  either  extortioners  or  incompetents,  who  deserve 
to  be  driven  from  their  business,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Spain — a  country  which  has  been  impoverished  by  free  trade 
legislation — ^for  a  missile  to  hurl  at  them.  He  shows  great  facility,  too, 
in  concealing  fiEkcts  that  favor  the  claims  to  protection  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers  of  salt,  and  equal  readiness  in  giving  partial  statements 
that  do  them  ii\justice.  On  page  88  he  introduces  a  letter  from  Dun- 
can Stewart,  ^^  president  of  the  Saginaw  Salt  Association,"  asserting 
that  the  present  tariff  on  salt  is  an  outrage  on  the  country,  and 
that  one-half  of  the  duty  is  all  that  the  Saginaw  interests  desire. 
The  title  appended  to  Mr.  Stewart's  name  is  calculated  to  make  the 
country  believe  that  he  speaks  by  authority  for  the  salt  manufactur- 
ers of  Michigan.  To  show  how  erroneous  this  is,  and  how  the  real  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Saginaw  salt  interest  have  been  ignored,  we  extract 
from  a  letter  from  H«  M.  Fitzhugh,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  president  of 
the  Saginaw  and  Bay  Salt  Company,  a  large  concern  made  up  by  the 
consolidation  of  several  companies,  with  its  sixteen  directors  in  Saginaw 
and  its  neighbor.  Bay  City,  and  representing  the  rMaMifa^Mrers  of  nine- 
imiifks  of  ike  saU  made  in  ihe  Saginaw  Valley.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  dates  from 
the  company's  office.  Bay  City,  January  29,  1870,  and  writes  as 
toUows: 

Mr.  DmuMUi  Stewart  r^resents  no  one  bnt  himself.    There  eonld  be  no  oljection  to 
Mr.  Welle  pnbliihing  hie  opinion,  if  he  were  not  represented  as  president  of  the  Sa^^e:<K 
Association  of  SaJt  ManufaotureTB,  whereas  he  is  piesident  QAd'iQinxi<(^v^  Q^\i«t  ^1  '^^ 
Saginaw  yaUey  Salt  Company,  a  small  conoem,  which  m«Aib  m  \3tA  ^3M^.  ^^^^^  ^^ 
9^8  banela  of  atdt 

'  •  #  •  ^  * 

Aw«^w»ii*4h#  d«<y  ontaltd«t«iw-hai,iofMmft\totfW- 
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I  gave  the  Bareau  of  Statistica  my  opinion  in  fall  on  this  qaestioni  in  response  to  the 
oiicnlar  from  that  office.    Mr.  Wells  does  not  allude  to  it,  but  prefers  to  quote  Mr. 
Stewart,  calling  him  president  of  our  association,  which  is  incorrect.    You  can  make 
any  use  of  this  letter  you  choose. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  M.  FTTZHUGH, 
Pret^dmt  Saginaiw  and  Bojf  Salt  Campany. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  well  and  widely  known,  and  represents 
the  makers  of  3,000,000  bushels  of  salt,  while  the  so-called  ^^  President 
of  the  Saginaw  Association  of  Salt  Manufacturers  "  represents  no  one 
but  himself. 

The  Commissioner  says,  in  speaking  of  the  iron  interest,  that  but  few 
iron-makers  answered  his  circular  of  questions.  Surely  they  and  others 
could  effect  little  by  doing  so  if  this  is  a  sample  of  his  mode  of  using 
such  answers. 

The  Commissioner's  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  heavy  tax  which  he  says 
the  salt  tariff  imposes  on  the  people  is  ludicrous  in  its  contrast  with  his 
total  indifference  to  far  heavier  burdens.  He  estimates  the  added  cost 
of  the  39,000,000  bushels  of  salt  used  each  year  at  $3,900,000,  or  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  owing  to  the  tariff ;  but  this  is  too  high,  as  the  average 
consumption  is  some  forty  pounds  per  head,  which  would  show  an  an- 
nual amount  of  not  over  26,000,000  bushels.  On  this  the  tariff  is  but  8 
cents,  and  if  the  price  were  enhanced  to  this  extent,  which  we  have 
shown  not  to  be  the  case,  the  total  increased  exx>endituj^  by  the  peo- 
ple would  only  be  about  $2,000,000 — ^little  over  one-half  of  what  the 
Commissioner  has  estimated  it.  Granting,  however,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner is  correct  in  his  statement,  his  proposition  to  raise  $60,000,000 
yearly  from  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  one-half  of 
this  to  be  paid  by  a  tariff  on  sugar  alone,  would  impose  a  far  heavier 
burden  on  the  people  than  the  small  revenue  derived  from  foreign  salt. 

GOAL. 

On  page  89  of  the  report  the  Commissioner  again  renews  his  recom- 
mendation for  ^^  the  entire  removal  of  all  duties  imposed  upon  the  im- 
portation of  coal,"  alleging  as  one  argument  in  flavor  of  the  recommend- 
ation, that  ^^  cotd  is  a  necessity  of  life— -next  in  importance  to  food ; 
indeed,  as  both  are  in  our  climate  absolutely  indispensable,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  either  is  more  or  less  needful  than  the  other,  for  life  cannot  be 
sustained  without  both.  The  universally  recognized  principle  of  taxa- 
tion— ^that  a  tax  should  be  taken  from  what  can  be  spared — ^forbids  the 
laying  of  a  tax  upon  that  which  is  indispensable  to  rich  and  poor  alike." 
On  page  129  of  the  report  the  Commissioner  himself  discredits  and 
ignores  this  same  argument  concerning  the  necessities  of  life  and  the 
things  that  are  ^^indispenaahle  to  rich  and  poor  alike,"  for  he  there  pio- 

^>OSea  the  SnhAflnlii  nf  a  i-jxini^  xv\%\t<\%   wrmli^  'KoATnAxr  tAY   t\\cv  ol\ilc>^c>^  wtv^ 
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paid  seamstress.  Coffee,  sugar  and  tea  are,  according  to  Mr.  Wells' 
own  philosophy,  greater  necessities  of  life  than  coal,  for  they  are 
^^food^ — sugar  especially  is  food^  yet  the  Commissioner,  in  contempt  of 
his  own  teachings,  would  tax  food,  the  prime  necessity,  and  admit  for- 
eign coal,  a  minor  necessity,  free.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  tea  are  neces- 
sities of  the  masses  of  general  consumption,  which  must  be  almost 
wholly  supplied  by  foreign  countries,  while  the  owners  of  foreign  coaJ, 
for  whose  benefit  the  Commissioner  pleads  so  earnestly,  could  not  sup- 
ply with  their  product  one-tenth  of  the  demands  of  the  country,  no  mat- 
ter how  favorable  the  facilities  might  be  for  its  introduction.  Has  not 
the  Commissioner  thus  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  an  advocate  of 
a  special  interest  which  affects  comparatively  few  consumers,  while  ignor- 
ing tbe  claims  of  the  whole  country  to  untaxed  food? 

But  the  Commissioner  does  not  here  rest  his  argument.  He  adds : 
"Coal,  moreover,  is  not  only  a  necessary  of  life,  but  the  source  of 
motive  power.  To  tax  coal,  therefore,  is  to  tax  power ;  to  tax  the  force 
of  the  steam-engine,  to  starve  the  laborer  on  whose  strength  we  depend 
for  work.  To  do  this  as  a  part  of  a  plan  of  promoting  domestic  industry 
seems  the  reverse  of  wisdom.'^  Farther  on  he  states:  "  The  protection 
of  coal  means,  then,  the  enhancement  of  its  price  by  a  duty,  so  that  the 
consumer  may  be  obliged  to  buy  coal  raised  in  the  United  States  rather 
than  that  procured  abroad."  These  are  grave  statements,  which  chal- 
lenge investigation.  Are  they  truef  Has  the  experience  of  the  past 
shown  that  the  duty  on  foreign  coal  starves  the  steam-engine,  and  does 
it  result  in  the  "  enhancement  of  its  price  f  " 

The  committee  find  that  the  duty  on  coal  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  cost  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  coal  to  the  American 
consumer,  and  in  supx>ort  of  this  view  submit  statistics  obtained  from 
sources  entitled  to  the  highest  credit.  About  two-thirds  of  the  coal  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  comes  from  Nova  Scotia.  For  twelve  years, 
from  June,  1854,  to  March,  1866,  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  this 
country  and  the  British  provinces  permitted  Nova  Scotia  coal  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  our  ports  free  of  duty.  Since  1866  a  duty  of  $1  25  (gold)  a 
ton  has  been  imposed.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  obtained  for  Nova 
Scotia  coal  and  for  American  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  for  a  series 
of  years,  say  from  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  will  estab- 
lish the  inaccuracy  of  the  Commissioner's  statement  that  the  duty  has 
operated  to  enhance  the  price.  A  table  showing  this  comparison  is 
subjoined.  The  price  given  is  the  a/verage  for  the  years  named  and  for 
the  month  of  April,  1870. 
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The  foregoing  table  ahows  that  Nova  Sootia  coal  rose  steadily  from 
1861  to  1864,  receding  but  slightly  in  1865,  and  tiiat  the  consumer  not 
only  paid  the  premiom  but  also  a  regolarly  increasing  profit  to  the 
owners  above  the  prices  of  1861.  The  average  prices  of  this  coal 
in  1862, 1863,  and  1864  disclose  its  constantly  increasing  power  in  our 
markets,  enabling  the  producers  to  increase  their  profits  by  more  than 
thirty  cents  x)er  ton  each  year,  and  they  were  so  strong  in  1865  that  the 
very  great  decline  in  gold  during  that  year  was  of  slight  benefit  to  the 
consumers,  the  profit  realized  upon  it  by  the  i^rodncers  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  $2  27  per  ton  above  what  they  made  in  1861,  and  exceeding  by 
fifty-two  cents  the  currency  duty  imposed  the  next  year. 

The  year  1866,  in  which  the  duty  took  effect,  was  the  turning  point, 
and  the  profits  in  foreign  coal  have  as  steadily  declined  since  then  as 
they  had  steadily  risen  previous  to  that  time.  The  downward  tendency 
of  prices  since  the  duty  was  payable  has  been  more  rapid  than 
the  decline  of  the  gold  premium,  which  fiact  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  tariff  has  not  increased  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  that  he  does 
not  pay  the  duty  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Wells. 

The  shipments  of  American  bituminous  coal  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
in  1866  exceeded  tjie  shipments  of  1865  almost  500,000  tons,  being 
nearly  one-fifth  greater  than  that  year's  entire  import  of  Kova  Scotia 
coal,  and  almost  three  times  the  sea4>oard  consumption  of  domestic  coal 
in  1861.  Owing  to  this  remarkable  incs^ease  in  the  home  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  duty,  the  foreign  article  ex- 
perienced a  wholesome  check,  and  its  producers  were  obliged  to  divide 
their  enormous  profits  with  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  consumer  paid  the  duty  when  it  was  first  imposed  cannot 
be  questioned,  but  that  his  coal  was  therefore  enhanced  in  price  we  have 
reason  to  deny.  He  paid  it  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in* 
stead  of  giving  it  to  the  owners  of  foreign  coal,  who  have  manifested  the 
determination  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  for  their  product,  and 
would  have  been  able  in  1866  and  1867,  had  coal  been  free,  to  pocket 
a  sum  equal  to  the  duty,  or  to  use  it  to  break  down  the  market  at 
pleasure,  and  harass  and  ruin  the  producers  of  American  coal.  Since 
then  the  foreign  operator  has  lost  his  undisputed  control  of  the  market, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  pay  a  constantly  increasing  portion  of  the  duty 
out  of  his  anti-war  profits,  fie  wiU  soon  be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  duty  out  of  these  profits,  and  can  well  afford  to  do  it. 

It  is  natural  that  the  wards  of  the  Commissioner  should  be  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  controlling,  at  will,  the  American  market,  and  they 
doubtless  remember,  with  much  regret,  their  immense  gains  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  the  duty,  especially  in  the  year  1865,  yet  they  are  now 
reaping  such  profits  as  should  content  them.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  Mr.  Wells^  who  has  manifested  surprittiig  w^  m  \i\scatiai\|,  ^M\i  ^kA 
holding  up  to  public  reprobation  any  American  m'SiTitters  NaXsNRJa.  V^ 
lee  to  Jiuve  been  culpably  prosperous  and  pxoftteJcAfci  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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made  no  inqnlry  into  tlie  gains  of  tbe  Nova  Scotia  coal  companies, 
whose  canse  be  advocates  with  sacb  earnestness.  His  report  gives  do 
ligbt  upon  this  subject;  bat  from  reliable  statements  of  minmg  opera- 
tions  yoor  committee  bare  learned  tbat  tbe  cost  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting Picton  coal  to  the  vessel,  and  all  obarges  and  expenses  accraing 
on  and  abont  the  same,  cannot  be  compnted  at  more  than  eighty  cents 
per  2,240  pounds.  Tbe  royalty  payable  to  tbe  province  is  ten  cents, 
mailing  the  total  cost  to  the  owners  ninety  cents  per  ton,  or,  allowing  a 
margin  of  ten  cents,  it  would  cost  one  dollar  a  ton,  Taking  the  average 
price  at  Boston  during  the  year  1869,  which  was  $7  78  per  ton,  and 
deducting  therefirom  the  duty,  and  freights  estimated  at  (3  per  ton, 
there  would  be  a  net  profit  of  about  $1  80  per  ton,  or  more  profit  than 
the  average  selling  price  of  American  bitumlnons  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth.  Evidence  of  the  grasping  spirit  of  these  operators  in  foreign 
coal  is  disclosed  by  tbe  foct^  that  in  tbe  winter  of  1861-'65,  when  there 
va8  HO  duty  on  cool,  they  actually  put  up  tbe  price  of  their  coal  in  Boston 
harbor,  by  tbe  cargo,  to  tlS  50  a  ton. 

Surely,  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  reap  sach  exorbitant  profits  as 
these  I'rom  the  pochete  of  American  consumers  may  well  be  asked  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  taxes  from  which  our  own  citizens  are  not  exempt 
Especially  are  they  not  entitled  to  have  an  elaborate  plea  for  their  ben- 
efit inserted  in  an  official  docnment  emanating  from  an  officer  of  onr 
government,  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  "  inquire  into  all  tbe  sources  of 
national  revenue,  and  the  best  methods  of  ooUeeting  the  revenue" — ^uot 
the  best  methods  of  aboliahing  it  for  the  advantage  of  foi'eign  pro- 
ducers, as  the  Commissioner  suggests. 

The  foregoing  cnrrenoy  table  has  stated  the  facts  and  argnment  in 
one  form,  as  we  think  &irly,  but  to  refute  most  clearly  the  assertion  of 
the  Commissioner  that  "  protection  to  coal  means  the  enhancement  of 
ite  price  by  a  duty,"  the  following  brief  statement  of  gold  prices  of 
Nova  Scotia  coal  is  here  inserted : 
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The  great  benefit  of  the  coal  dafy  is  seen  in  its  inflnence  upon  the 
production  and  prices  of  American  bituminous  coal.  This  averaged  by 
the  cargOy  at  Baltimore,  $1  63  a  ton  less  in  the  duty  year  of  1866  than 
in  the  free  year  of  1865,  and  dropped  almost  a  dollar  more  in  1867,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  remarkably  steady  at  the  average  currency  price, 
for  three  years,  of  $4  88  per  ton.  It  is  with  this  coal  (the  Cumberland) 
that  Nova  Scotia  coal  comes  most  directly  in  competition ;  and,  according 
to  the  theories  of  the  Commissioner,  its  price  should  have  been  increased 
by  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  ;  but  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  the 
case.  Gold  fell,  it  is  true,  but  coal  fell  faster  and  farther,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  fall  when  gold  took  a  turn  and  went  up  again.  Its  average 
cost,  as  above  stated,  during  three  years  past,  reduced  to  gold,  has 
been  $3  52  per  ton,  being  8'Cents  higher  than  the  price  in  1861,  and  19 
cents  per  ton  less  than  the  average  of  five  years  preceding  the  war. 

Antiiracite  coal  is  not  directly  affected  by  foreign  competition,  yet  it 
has  ruled  lower  since  the  duty  took  effect,  and  quite  low  enough — its 
average  price,  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  during  three  years  past,  having 
been  $3  26  in  gold,  or  13  cents  per  ton  cheaper  than  it  was  in  1861,  and 
21  cents  cheaper  than  the  average  of  five  years  before  the  war. 

The  allegations  of  ,tiie  Commissioner,  that  the  coal  duty  has  caused  a 
loss  of  force,  and  has  starved  the  steam  laborer  on  whom  we  depend  fot 
work,  are  refuted  by  a  comparison  of  our  total  coal  imports  from  all 
countries  prior  to  and  during  the  duty  years  with  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can bituminous  coal  used  ux)on  the  sea-board  alone  since  the  tariff  took 
effect: 


Years. 

Increase  in  ooal 
imports  flrom 
allsoaroes. 

Decrease  in  coal 
imports  from 
allsoaroes. 

Increased  ship- 
ments of  Ame- 
rican bitnmi- 
nons  eoal  to 
sea-board. 

Total   increased 
receipts  at  sea- 
board, foreign 
and  domestic 

1866 

IVmt. 

11,913 

Tom. 

IVmt. 

493,685 
305,171 
590,553 
985,335 

Tona. 

505,508 
305,171 
530,55 
958,763 

1867 

17i788 
185,177 

1668 

1809 

37,438 

Total  decrease 

299,965 

Total  increase 

3,884,084 

Net  increase 

1, 984, 119 

Briefly,  it  appears  that  since  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  year  by  year, 
the  losses  of  foreign  coal  amount  to  299,965  tons ;  the  gains  of  foreign 
and  domestic  bituminous  at  the  sea-board  amount,  year  by  year,  to 
2,284,084  tons,  the  net  increase  being  much  greater  than  the  total  Im^ott 
of  coal  from  all  sources  during  three  years  prior  to  t^i^  \\!q:^^\Iv^\l  ^l'^^^ 
daty,  and  greater  than  the  total  imports  of  the  ftxe  ^^ax^  ^fvot  \«i  ^^ 
war.    We  might  show  that  the  absolute  gain  ia  mue\i  gc^aXfcx  \^  >S 
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largest  consumption  of  any  year  prior  to  18d6  is  taken  as  a  standard  of 
comparison,  for  the  yearly  gains  would  thus  be  fairly  compounded  and 
vastly  increase  the  total ;  but  it  is  enough  for  our  purposes  to  ask  the 
Commissioner  how  ibe  increased  consumption  of  two  mmion  tons  of 
coal  on  the  sea-board  has  resulted  in  loss  of  power  or  starved  the 
laborer  on  whom  we  depend  for  workf  In  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
Mr.  Wells  shows  great  fondness  for  a  fine  phrase,  and  little  precision  of 
statement  or  accuracy  of  learning. 


LUMBEB. 

On  page  88  of  the  report  under  consideration  the  Oommissioner  makes 
the  following  statement  concerning  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
Eastern  and  ]^orthwestem  States: 

Lumber, — ^The  following  table  ahows  the  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  per  thoosand  feet  of  mixed  lumber,  by  the  cargo,  in  Chicago,  from  1861  to 

1868,  inclusive : 

Mean  of  daily  averageB. 
Tear  ended  December  31, 1861 $6  50perMfeet. 

March 31, 1866 14  80perMfeet. 

March  31,  1867 17  70  per  M  feet. 

March  31,  1868 15  lOperMfeet. 

On  the  following  page  this  table  is  referred  to,  to  "  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  tariff  on  prices,"  as  follows: 

"  Thus  the  existing  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  lumber  became  operative  on  lumber 
imported  from  the  British  Possessions  (our  only  foreign  source  of  supply)  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  the  spring  of  1866.  The  subsequent  advance  in 
prices  in  Chicago  was  from  |14  80  per  thousand  feet  in  1865-'66,  to  $17  70  in  1866-'67. 
*  *  *  Ab  the  prices  paid  for  lumber,  furthermore,  have  been  as  a  rule  higher 
in  Canada  since  the  expiration  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  the  imposition  of  the 
twenty  per  cent,  duty,  while  the  sales  have  been  larger,  it  is  evident  that  the  duty 
falls  wholly  vpan  ike  American  oondumerJ' 

As  the  Commissioner  does  not  give  the  names  of  practical  lumbermen 
as  authority  for  his  figures  above  cited,  your  committee  have  submitted 
them  to  t^e  examination  of  the  highest  authority  in  Chicago  in  the 
lumber  trade,  W.  D.  Houghteling,  esq.,  President  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Exchange  of  that  city,  and  from  him  have  received  the  following  de- 
tailed statement: 

Meoeipts  of  lumber j  laiky  and  ekinglei  man^factured  in  the  United  Statee  and  reeeived  at  the 

port  of  Chicago  during  tike  Uut  seven  years. 


Ye«r. 


1863 
1884 
1865 
1866 
ISff7. 
1B68... 


Limiber. 


384,938,000 
467,904.000 
636,425,000 
7ia;741.000 
837,868,000 
0TT,M8.O0O 
085,931,000 


40,747,000 

60,385,000 

63,375,000 

132,167,000 

145,483,000 


Sbinglea. 


152,344,000 
133,360.000 
297,150,000 
391, 858,  COO 
461,356,000 
537,876,000 
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Beoe^U  of  lumber,  lath,  amd  ihingle  mauMfaclured  m  Canada  and  reeekfed  at  ike  Port  of 

Chioago,foT  the  lati  seven  years. 


Year. 


Iiiunber. 


Lath. 


Shingles. 


1883 
1864 
1865. 
1866 
1807 
1868 
1869 


4,068,000 

853,000 

0,986.000 

1,715,000 

i),  895, 000 

910,000 

8.364,000 

586,000 

9,766,000 

119,000 

8,478,000 

41,000 

5,903,000 

None. 

71,000 
None. 
None. 
214,000 
99,000 
None. 
None. 


Tbtal  amawU  of  lumber  reoeived,  and  the  average  price  obtained  per  l,QO0feet,  at  Chicago,  for 

the  last  eeven  years. 


Year. 


Total  feet 

Ayerage  price. 

389,000,000 

$19  7Sper 

1,000  feet. 

473,880^000 

17  30    " 

it      ii 

647,320,000 

13  85    " 

ti      tt 

731,106,000 

10  80    " 

It      i« 

847,634,000 

14  15    " 

««     ti 

986,446,000 

13  60    " 

CI           tl 

991,834,000 

11  30    " 

It        II 

1863 
1864 
1865 
1886 
1887 
1668 
1889 


The  above  reoeipta  are  taken  from  the  cnatom-hoiiae  hooka,  and  the  aveirage  price  la  obtained  by 
ayeraging  the  daily  sales  afloat  as  reported  daily  for  the  last  seven  years. 

W,  D.  HOUGHTELING, 
Ghzcaoo,  AprU  13, 1870.  PruidmU  tf  Lmmbermen't  Bxehange. 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  statement  was  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  a  member  of  the  committee: 

Chicago,  AprU  13, 1870. 

Dbak  Sm:  Your  flAvor  of  7tli  instant  came  dnly  to  hand.  Inclosed  I  hand  you  a 
statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  lumber  received  at  this  port  for  seven  years, 
and  the  average  price  at  which  it  has  been  sold  afloat  each  year. 

You  wiU  observe  that  afber  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  it  dropped  $3  45  per  M  fh>m 
the  price  of  1864.  The  year  1866  was  one  of  high  prices  in  aU  oommodities  and  pro- 
ducts. The  soldiers  had  been  paid  off;  had  got  home;  were  using  their  money  and 
again  becoming  producers,  which  infused  new  life  and  activity  into  everything.  This 
year  lumber,  like  every  thyig  else,  advanced.  But  since  1866  there  has  been  a  yearly  fall- 
ing off,  and  a  strong  one — the  whole  decline  from  1866  to  1869  being,  as  you  will 
notice,  $5  50  per  M  feet.  This  season  prices  wiU  be  less.  The  few  cargoes  that  have 
thus  far  arrived  have  sold  at  from  $1  to  $2  less  than  the  opening  price  of  last  year. 

I  do  not  think  lumber  will  average  over  (10  this  season.    Several  miUions  have  been 

contracted  at  (10  for  future  delivery.    To  throw  lumber  into  our  markets  free,  manu- 

fjEbctured  where  labor  is,  from  the  condition  of  things,  cheap,  must  prove  ruinous  to  the 

men  who  have  millions  invested  in  this  business. 

Yours,  respectfuUy, 

W.  D.  HOUGHTELING, 

President  qf  Lumbermen's  Exchange. 
Hon.  PmLETTUS  Sawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

l^e  striking  foot  is  presented  in  Mr,  Honglite\m^^\b\teJt  «iA  ^ftft««^ 
panjing  statistics  that  the  price  of  lumber  \ia»  Ta^\«Vs  d^WtwA.  ' 
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Chicago  since  1866,  notwithstanding  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  Canadian  lumber.  The  Commissioner  endeavors  to  create 
a  contrary  impression  by  referring  to  the  quotations  in  1866-'67.  He 
even  ignores  his  own  previously  quoted  price  of  mixed  lumber  at 
Chicago  in  March,  1868,  when,  according  to  his  own  figures,  it  had 
fallen  $2  60  per  thousand  since  1866-'67.  But  why  did  the  Commis- 
sioner end  his  table  of  prices  with  the  quotations  for  March,  1868  f 
His  report  is  dated  December  17,  1869,  twenty-one  months  later, 
and  it  certainly  was  possible  for  him  to  procure  the  Chicago  lumber 
quotations  up  to  March,  1869,  one  year  later  than  those  given  in  his 
table.  Had  he  done  this,  the  truth  would  have  been  found  to  be  even 
more  damaging  to  his  comments  than  his  own  quotations  for  March, 
1868,  for  it  would  have  shown  a  decline  in  price  to  a  point  as  low  as  in 
1865,  when  lumber  was  admitted  free  of  duty.  Mr.  Houghteling  brings 
the  quotations  down  to  the  present  year,  and  they  show  that  lumber  is 
now  selling  in  Chicago,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  premium  on 
gold,  at  prices  as  low  as  prevailed  in  1863,  1864,  and  1865 — all  free 
years.  With  such  facts  as  those  we  have  given,  either  before  him  or 
within  his  reach,  your  committee  deem  the  Commissioner's  deduction, 
that  "the  duty  falls  wholly  upon  the  American  consumer,''  at  once 
illogical  and  ui\justifiable.  In  this  conclusion  they  are  sustained 
by  the  additional  fact,  derived  from  Mr.  Houghteling's  statistics,  that 
our  annual  imports  of  lumber  from  Canada  into  Chicago,  either  under 
ttie  terms  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  or  under  the  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent.,  have  been  the  merest  trifle  when  compared  with  the  home  product. 
To  repeal  the.  duty  now  imposed  on  foreign  lumber  would  benefit 
no  one  but  the  foreign  producer,  while  the  Government  would  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  revenue  now  derived  from  that  source. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  the  committee  have  had  under  consideration 
only  so  much  of  the  Commissioner's  statements  as  relates  to  the  prices  of 
lumber  in  Chicago,  his  argument  being  mainly  deduced  therefrom.  But 
the  committee  are  not  without  other  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Com- 
missioner's reasoning  and  the  utter  lack  of  candor  in  his  dealing  with 
simple  facts.  For  example,  in  the  table  he  gives  of  the  cost  of  lumber 
at  Albany,  he  entirely  omits  the  rates  prevailing  in  that  market  in  1869, 
thus  repeating  the  offensive  and  always  hazardous  experiment  of  sup- 
pressing the  truth,  as  was  done  in  the  table  of  Chicago  prices. 

The  committee  feel  justified  in  quoting  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  adopted  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  «f  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  on  the  12th  of  April  last,  at  which  Judge  Washburn  pre- 
sided and  of  which  Eev.  F.  B.  Norton  was  secretary. 

WhereaS;  CommiBsioner  WellB  has  asserted  that  the  manafactnrera  of  lumber  have 

raised  the  price  fiur  beyond  the  average  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  and  other  oom- 

jDoditieB,  thskt  the  tariff  of  twenty  per  cent,  has  been  a  direct  tax  ajx>ii  the  consomer 

^  that  amount,  and  tbst  its  repeal  would  cheapen  Imnbet  tA  Uia  wDooasit  of^lQ^QQQ^QQO ; 

^«^8olr€a,  TbatBo^Lras  thia  market  is  concerned,  1mb  «UtMn«Btaa  «w^  ^«^^'^«^«1 
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point,  and  tend  to  bring  into  disrepute  a  large  class  of  manufacturers  who  claim  equal 
honesty  with  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  who  have  been  selling  a  large  portion 
of  their  products  for  the  past  year  below  the  cost  of  production. 

THE  COST  OP  IRON. 

Od  page  81  of  the  report  the  Oommissioner  makes  the  following  state- 
ments concerning  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  whole  country: 

The  average  expenditure  requisite  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  including  a  liberal  interest  upon  the  capital  invested  and  a  fair 
allowance  for  repairs  and  incidentals,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  from  $24  to  $26,  cur- 
rency ;  and  as  confirmatory  of  this  estimate,  the  Commissioner  submits  the  following 
evidence :  In  a  letter  under  date  yf  September  2, 1869,  Mr.  George  T.  Lewis,  of  ClarksviUe, 
Tennessee,  who  is  indorsed  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  iron  manu- 
fiusturers  of  the  Southwest,  says :  On  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
road, pig  iron  can  be  made  and  delivered  in  Nashville  at  a  cost  of  (19  per  ton,  currency. 
In  the  city  of  NashviUe  itself  Mr.  Lewis  states  the  present  cost,  including  interest  on 
capital  and  incidentals,  at  |22  60,  currency,  per  ton.    At  Carondelet,  Missouri,  Mr.  S. 
Waterhouse,  of  St.  Louis,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  February  20, 1869,  states  the  cost 
of  making  pig  iron,  including  an  allowance  of  |1  50  per  ton  for  interest,  taxes,  and  in- 
surance, at  |25,  currency,  per  ton ;  and  adds,  this  "  is  not  an  estiinate,  but  an  exhibit 
copied  from  the  books  of  the  company."    The  distance  of  Carondelet  from  St.  Louis,  a 
central  market,  is  six  and  a  quarter  miles.    An  estimate  furnished  by  one  of  the  larg- 
est iron- works  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  gives  |27  98  as  the  cost  per  ton  when  ore  of 
sixty-six  per  cent,  is  used,  and  an  allowance  made  of  eighty  cents  per  ton  for  interest 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  for  repairs  and  incidentals.    In  the  valley  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  in  the  anthracite  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Scrantou,  the  Cu^muis- 
sioner  is  informed  by  those  conversant  with  the  business  that  the  average  cost  of  man- 
ufjBGture  in  the  case  of  furnaces  favorably  situated,  under  good  management,  and  with 
coal  at  ordinary  prices,  is  not  in  excess  of  from  t^  to  i^  per  ton,  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  much  less  than  this  figure.    These  estimates,  furthermore,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, include  a  liberal  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  which  is  turned  on  an  aver- 
age from  two  to  three  times  per  annum. 

After  submitting  these  statements,  the  Oommissioner  adds  the  follow- 
ing comments : 

The  average  price  of  all  the  varieties  of  pig  iron  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  year  is  estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  at  $35  25  per  net  ton.  Other  recognized  authorities  report  a  higher 
average  to  the  Commissioner,  viz :  from  $36  to  $36  50  and  $37  50  as  a  fair  average  in 
New  York  City.  The  average  value  at  the  furnaces  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  during  the 
past  year  has  been  about  $38  for  No.  1,  $36  for  No.  2,  and  $34  for  No.  3.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that,  adopting  the  minimum  market  price,  and  allowing  for  the  cost  of  one 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  transportation,  the  price  of  pig  iron  to  the  American  con- 
sumers has  been  unnecessarily  enhanced  during  the  past  year  to  an  average  of  from 
fight  to  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

The  committee  find  that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  report,  the 
Commissioner  is  grievously  in  error,  and  that,  too,  without  the  shadow 
of  excuse.  He  accepts  as  established  facts  statements  not  proved  to  be 
true,  and  not  entitled,  from  the  character  of  the  sources  whence  they 
emanate,  to  be  seriously  considered  without  veriflcatioii.    It  ^«j^  ^  ^x^ 
the  Commissioner  owed  to  himself  and  the  oonntry^  Wi^\>  \i^  ^o^^ 
m>t  presents  iondnaiona  based  upon  evidence  t\ia\,  dAiSi  Tio\.  «Ka»»j 
Awi  aomeea  mtitled  to  the  highest  credit  ••  v^t  v*^  '-«    ' 
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doing  this,  wlien  it  was  entirely  within  his  power  to  obtain  com- 
plete and  authentic  information  upon  every  subject  referred  to  in  his 
report.  In  his  exhibit  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  pig  iron,  he  is 
singularly  unfortunate,  as  your  committee  will  proceed  to  show  from 
abundant  material  in  their  possession. 

<^  From  $24  to  $26,  currency,'  is  stated  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  the 
^^  average  expenditure  requisite  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  the 
United  States."  This  means  that  some  pig  iron  can  be  and  is  produced 
at  le8»  rates  than  those  here  quoted,  which  may  be  true  of  a  few  favored 
localities,  or  of  a  few  iron  districts  remote  from  market,  like  one  in 
Western  North  Carolina  of  which  your  committee  has  heard,  where 
negro  labor,  through  lack  of  other  employment,  and  from  other  well- 
known  causes,  can  be  obtained  for  from  forty  to  sixty  cents  a  day — 
starvation  wages.  Iron  can  there  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  $18  a  ton, 
but  the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  marketis  almost  as  much  more.  Ex- 
ceptions, however,  never  prove  a  rule,  the  old  maxim  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  and  the  Commissioner,  instead  of  seeking  for  instances 
of  exceptional  cheapness,  should  have  directed  his  inquiries  to  those 
localities  where  most  of  the  iron  of  the  country  is  made,  and  where  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  its  manufacture  is  paid  a  fair  price. 

He  should  also,  in  giving  the  assumed  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  at  different  localities,  have  stated  what  Icind  of  iron  he  referred 
to  in  each  instance,  since  iron  differs  in  quality  as  much  as  many  other 
articles  of  manufieu^ture ;  but  this  he  does  not  do.  An  officer  of  the 
British  revenue  service  would  not  have  the  hardihood  to  omit  a 
classification  so  necessary  and  one  that  everybody  would  certainly 
expect,  nor  would  he  be  allowed  to  do  so  if  ever  so  recklessly  inclined. 

The  committee  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  authorities 
and  figures  cited  by  the  Commissioner.  He  quotes  Mr.  George  T. 
Lewis  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  ^^pig  iron  can  be  made  and 
delivered  in  Nashville  at  a  cost  of  $19  per  ton,"  and  says  he  ^'  is  indorsed 
as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  iron  manufacturers  of 
the  Southwest."  The  committee  find,  upon  investigation,  that  neither 
the  figures  nor  the  reputation  as  an  iron  manufacturer  of  Mr.  Lewis  are 
entitled  to  the  consideration  the  Commissioner  has  accorded  to  them. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  had  experience  as  an  iron  manufacturer,  but  not  even  his 
warmest  eulogist  will  assert  that  he  has  been  a  successful  manufacturer. 
The  committee  find  that  he  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  successftil. 
Next,  they  find  that,  when  Mr.  Lewis  made  the  estimate  which  the  Com- 
missioner quotes  so  prominently,  he  had  purchased,  or  was  about  to  pur- 
chase, some  iron  and  coal  lands  on  or  near  tiie  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
railroad,  and  greatly  desired  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  capitalists  in 
their  development.  Of  course  he  made  as  fia^vorable  an  estimate  as  pos- 
slbJe,  and  advertised  it  in  the  newspapers.  Even  then,  however,  it  is 
manifeat  that  be  referred  to  «fcme-coal  iron,  and.  :jou£  wam)i\^»^  ^ould 
uotdo  him  the  injuatice  to  suppose  that  laib  moaiit  to  w«dte^<^  Vasjgwsr 
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siou  that  charcoal  iron  can  be  produced  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  railroad  at  $19  a  ton.  Nor  do  they  believe  that  he  conceived 
it  possible  to  make  even  stone-coal  iron  in  any  other  locality  than  the 
one  he  was  specially  interested  in  commending  to  the  attention  of  capi- 
talists as  cheaply  as  $19  a  ton,  including  freight  to  Nashville. 

But  are  his  estimates— for  they  are  nothing  else — reliable  f  Can  pig 
iron  of  any  quality  whatever  be  made  in  Tennessee  and  delivered  at  Nash- 
ville for  $19  a  ton  f  On  this  {loint,  the  testimony  of  sticceasful  manufac- 
turers of  pig  iron  in  that  State  is  the  only  evidence  that  should  be 
received,  especially  when  it  is  opposed  only  by  that  of  a  gentleman  not 
engaged  in  iron  manufacture.  Messrs.  Hillman,  Brother  &  Sons,  iron 
manufacturers  of  long  ezperieuce  in  Tennessee,  and  gentlemen  of  high 
standing  for  integrity  and  business  capacity,  under  date  of  Nashville, 
January  7, 1870,  write  as  follows.    They  speak  of  charcoal  iron. 

We  have  been  ranning  but  one  ftunace  since  tbe  war,  and,  as  we  have  always  done, 
have  been  carefol  to  know  what  it  has  cost  as  to  make  pig  iron.  This  ftimace  has  the 
ore  almost  at  its  month,  and  a  railroad  to  the  river,  two  and  a  half  nules.  Our  pig  iron 
on  the  bank  of  the  Cnmberland  River  costs  ns  no  one  year  less  than  from  $33  to  |35. 
This  is  reliable,  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  establishment  in  this  whole  section 
that  is  making  pig  iron  for  less,  or  that  has  any  more  favorable  location. 

This  statement  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  another  iron  Arm  of 
high  standing  in  Nashville.  Their  letter  is  of  so  important  a  character 
that  your  committee  give  it  entire : 

Nashvtllb,  January  26, 1^0. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  yonr  favor  of  late  date  requesting  a  statement  of  the 
actnal  cost  of  production  per  ton  of  cold  blast  charcoal  pig  metal  in  this  section. 
After  careful  examination  of  the  accounts  kept  at  the  furnace  of  the  various  expenses 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pig  metal,  and  transportation  to  the  shipping  point 
on  the  river-bank,  four  miles  from  the  furnace,  we  estimate  the  cost  per  ton  at  $35  65. 
This  does  not  include  interest  on  capital  invested,  wear  and  tear,  &Ai,  Our  statement 
is  based  upon  actual  operations,  while  that  of  Mr.  Lewis,  as  it  appears  in  Commissioner 
Wells'  report,  is  on  esHmaieBf  and  those,  too,  made  up  for  a  field  in  which  he  has  no 
experience. 

Mr.  Lewis's  practical  knowledge  of  the  iron  business  was  aU  acquired  at  our  Cum- 
berland Iron  Works,  and  a  furnace  near  by.  In  the  year  1860  Mr.  Lewis  was  manager 
of  the  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  and  in  that  year  it  cost  us  about  $30  per  ton  to  place 
a  ton  of  metal  on  the  river.  We  were  running  two  furnaces,  a  forge,  and  rolling-miU, 
with  an  annual  production  of  $300,000  value.  Our  business  was  well  organized  on  a 
basis  that  had  the  advantage  of  over  thirty  years'  experience ;  we  owned  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  negroes,  many  of  them  skiUed  mechanics ;  supplies  were  lower,  and 
labor  cheaper,  and  vastly  more  efficient  than  at  present,  while  the  coalings  and  ore 
banks,  and  the  coal  and  ore  teams  were  worked  seven  days  in  the  week,  thus  lessening 
in  a  still  greater  degree  every  item  of  consumption  and  management.  With  aU  these 
advantages,  and  on  a  larger  produotion  than  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  since  the 
war,  the  cost  was  about  thirty  dollars  per  Um  of  metal  under  Mr.  Lewis's  management 
Sinoe  then,  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  engaged  in  railroadifig  and  mining  for  coal,  but  has 
had,  we  think,  no  oonneotion  with  the  iron  business.  We  protest  that  his  estimates 
should  not  receive  onrrenoy,  much  less  be  adopted  as  ttQthQsi^e%\ii  ^  T«<gKSi^  tJl  votsS^ 
importance  as  tha^  of  Comwlationer  WeUs,  to  the  iul^^a?  of  oikft  ol  ^<^  \gcftaXM^  \3^ 
dndng  intereBta  of  tbe  oountry. 
Very  nspeoMBj, 
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The  president  of  the  La  Grange  Iron  Works,  Stewart  County,  Ten- 
nessee, which  works  embrace  three  furnaces,  writes  as  follows : 

La  Grange  Furnace,  January  8, 1870. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  yoars  as  to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  Tennessee,  I  will  say  that 
I  think  we  have  as  many  advantages  as  are  in  Tennessee,  and  probably  the  best  im- 
proved furnaces,  and  it  costs  us  to  make  charcoal  iron,  delivered  at  our  lauding  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  9^  93  per  ton,  and  this  docs  not  include  anything  for  interest  on  cap- 
ital, nor  the  depreciation  of  property,  and  at  each  furnace  we  use  at  least  three 
hundred  acres  of  timber  per  year. 

I  am  yonxs,  respectfully, 

STEPHEN  S.  GLIDDEN, 

President  La  Grange  Iran  Works, 

The  committee  come  next  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  as  produced  by  the  Commissioner.  Not  crediting  his 
statements  any  more  than  those  of  Mr.  Lewis,  they  inquired,  first,  into 
the  legitimacy  of  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  authority  in  iron 
matters ;  and,  secondly,  into  the  correctness  of  the  statements  furnished 
by  him  to  the  Commissioner.  Relative  to  these  subjects  of  inquiry, 
Jules  Vall6,  esq.,  vice-president  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Company,  writes 
as  follows.    He  speaks  of  stone-coal  iron : 

Office  Iron  Mountain  Company, 
No.  603  North  Second  street,  St,  Louis,  December  30, 1869. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  27  th  instant,  which  is  carefully 
noted.  Professor  Waterhonso,  who,  I  believe,  is  employed  in  some  of  our  city  coUeges, 
is  only  a  theoretical  iron  man,  never  having  had,  I  believe,  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business.  He  possibly  obtained  his  data  from  some  of  the  owners  of  the  Ca- 
rondelet  furnace,  and,  basing  these  on  a  week's  run  when  everything  was  running 
smoothly,  they  may  have  been  correct.  This  much,  however,  I  wiU  say  in  regard  to 
the  Kingsland  furnaces  at  same  point,  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested,  and  which 
have  now  been  in  blast  some  six  months,  and  managed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
economy — that  is,  that  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  made  there  comes  up  fully  to  ^28  75  a 
ton;  and,  taking  a  whole  blast  through,  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  can  be  produced  for  a 
cent  less.  The  ore  costs  $5  50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds ;  the  coal  $4  35  per  ton  of  2,000 
ponntls,  delivered  in  barges  at  the  furnace  landing;  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
unloading,  hauling,  and  waste,  which  is  fully  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  lime  rock  seventy 
cents  per  ton ;  labor,  &c.,  is  fully  $5  per  ton ;  and  to  which  interest  on  capital,  insurance, 
taxes,  &c.,  must  be  added.  Thi^e  figures  will  apply  as  well  to  the  Carondelet  furnace, 
as  they  pay  the  same  prices  for  ore,  coal,  coke,  &c.,  and  have  no  advantages  that  I  can 
see  over  the  Kingsland  company,  excepting  possibly  in  the  item  of  **  interest." 

Indeed,  taking  in  the  risk  attending  sales,  moving  of  the  iron  from  the  furuace  to  the 
city,  weighing,  repairing.  Sec,,  and  $30  per  ton  is  as  low  as  any  one,  I  think,  could 
figure  it  down,  and  even  at  that  price  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  how  soon  those  now 
engaged  in  it  will  be  driven  to  some  other  business  to  make  an  honest  living.  We 
ourselves  will  certainly  have  to  do  so  if  onr  f^  trade  friends  and  such  men  as  Com- 
missioner Wells  carry  the  day  and  force  their  visionary  views  on  the  country. 

Yours,  truly, 

JULES  VALLfi. 

Under  date  of  January  12, 1870,  B.  W,  Lewis,  jr.,  esq.,  president  of 
i^e  Oarondelet  Iron  Works,  forwards  to  the  committee  the  following 
statement,  for  the  aecnracj  of  which  he  vouches : 
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Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenne,  we  find  he  refers  to  the  statement  of  Professor 
Waterhouse,  regarding  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  at  the  Carondelet  Iron  Works,  and 
as  the  information  npon  which  Professor  Waterhonse  based  his  statement  was  famished 
by  us,  we  have  since  ascertained  that  we  were  led  into  a  number  of  errors,  which  we 
desire  to  correct,  so  that  the  pnblio  may  not  continue  to  entertain  erroneons  opinions 
upon  a  subject — ^the  actual  cost  of  making  pig  iron— of  so  much  importance  to  our 
city  and  State. 

When  we  gave  the  above-mentioned  statemdSt  to  Professor  Waterhonse,  asking  him 
not  to  use  our  name  specially  in  connection  with  it,  (because  it  was  for  the  most  part 
based  on  estimates,)  our  furnace  had  been  in  blast  but  a  short  periodi  and  we  based  the 
statement  upon  the  data  furnished  in  our  weekly  reports,  which  showed  the  quantity 
of  iron  produced  each  week,  with  our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  ore,  fuel,  labor,  expense, 
&,c  Subsequently,  when  the  furnace  had  made  what  is  regarded  as  a  successful  run 
of  ten  months,  and  a  correct  statement  was  made  from  our  books,  we  find  the  actual 
cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  (25,  the  figures  given  Pro- 
fessor W.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  appended  below  of  the  run  of  the  furnace 
from  September  1, 1868,  to  July  1, 1869,  during  which  period  forty-four  hundred  tons 
of  metal  were  made,  at  a  cost  of  $32  05  per  ton.  This  difference  between  the  weekly 
reports,  which  contain  several  estimated  items,  and  the  statement  of  ten  months'  busi- 
ness, is  caused  by  the  large  loss  in  the  coal  by  frequent  handlings  and  constant  exi)o- 
sure,  as  well  as  by  losses  in  weight  and  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ore  always  to  yield 
the  full  proportion  of  metal  given  Professor  W.,  and  numerous  other  causes  developed 
by  the  results  of  ten  months'  work,  viz ; 

Cash  paid  for  fuel  used $55,520 

Cash  paid  for  ore  used 35,640 

Cash  paid  for  wages 29,972 

Cash  paid  for  repairs  and  expienses 19,894 

141,026 


Total  product  for  ten  months,  4,400  tons;  cost  $32  05  ^r  ton. 

CHAS.  A.  McNAIR, 
Secretary  Carondelet  Iron  Works. 

The  committee  submit  the  foregoing  statements  as  conclusive  answers 
to  those  of  Mr.  Greorge  T.  Lewis  and  Mr.  S.  Waterhonse.  The 
evidence  quoted  fully  establishes  these  conclusions :  first,  that  the  Com- 
missioner was  not  justified  in  quoting  these  gentlemen  as  authorities  in 
iron  manufacture ;  and,  second,  that  their  testimony  is  not  reliable. 

The  Commissioner  quotes  next  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  at 
$27  98,  and  then  passes  to  the  anthracite  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
where,  he  says,  at  ^^  furnaces  favorably  situated,  under  good  manage- 
ment,^ the  cost  of  making  iron  is  '^  from  $24  to  $26  per  ton,  and  in  some 
instances  is  much  less  than  this  figure.''  The  committee,  again  dis- 
crediting the  Commissioner's  figures,  which  are  not  substantiated  by 
any  authority  whatever,  sought  for  correct  information  from  those  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania referred  to,  and  found  it  in  the  following  memorial  to  Congress, 
presented  in  the  month  of  January  last : 

Your  memorialists,  representing  thirty-seven  fiimaces  in  th«lA\Ai^,^^x)L^^^s!!^«:ci^ 
Susquehanna  regions,  prodnoiDg  aonaally  in  the  aggpreg^^  o^e$t  V^o  \i\k\i^s^  vci^ 
Bermttjr  tbouMDd  tons  of  pig  iron,  respectfully  expreaa  tliOT  \>^«i,  \>««fc^  \xvs^  V^s 
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sonaL  knowledge,  th«t  the  above  statement  of  the  Commiaiioner  will  be  fouDd  upon  a 
oiitioal  examination  emmeonB,  and  if  accepted  by  Congreaa  a  most  dangerous  guide 
to  l^gialation.  Upon  the  anthoxity  of  our  personal  knowledge  we  beg  leave  to  state 
that  the  average  cost  per  ton  at  the  furnaces  we  represent,  eaxiufive  of  anjf  interest  on 
oapUdl  and  the  eag^enses  of  moving  product  from  thefkmacea,  in  the  year  1868,  was  $29 16^, 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1660, 189  63,  while  we  believe  the  cost  for  the  la$b  six 
months  will  not  materially  vary  therefrom.  These  prices  being  the  average  cost  of 
the  product^  embracing  the  three  qniiities  of  ironf  vi£ :  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  We  re- 
spectfully express  the  conviction  that  the  foregoing  average  cost  of  the  product  of  the 
furnaces  we  represent  is  below  the  average  cost  of  the  product  of  American  furnaces 
collectively ;  it  being  our  belief  that  we  represent  interests  having  important  eco- 
nomic advantages. 

LEmOH  CRANE  IRON  COBiPANT, 

CkUaiaqua,  LdUgh  Couniff,  Pennsfflvania. 
ALLENTOWN  IRON  COMPANY, 

Allentoumy  Lekigh  County^  Pennsylvania, 
8AUC0N  IRON  COMPANY, 

JEMIerfofvn,  Lekigh  County,  Pennsylvania, 
ANDOVER  IRON  COMPANY, 

PhiUipshurgf  New  Jersey, 
MONTGOMERY  IRON  COMPANY, 

Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 
J.  B.  M009HEAD  &  CO., 

Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania, 
ROBERTS  IRON  COMPANY, 

Allentown,  Lekigh  County,  Peniuylvania, 
REPPLDER,  LANIGAN  &  CO., 

Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania, 
CHESTNUT  HILL  IRON  ORE  COMPANY, 

Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
E.  HALDEMAN  <&  CO., 

Chiekies  Station,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
C.  B.  GRUBB  <&  SON, 

Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 
C,  8.  KAUFFMAN, 

Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
ATKINS  BROTHERS, 

PottsviUe,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania, 
CARBON  IRON  COMPANY, 

ParryviUe,  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania, 
HENRY  S.  ECKERT, 

Beading,  Pennsylvania, 
G.  DAWSON  COLEMAN, 

Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 

The  men  who  unite  in  this  statement  are  of  unimpeachable  character, 

and  the  establishments  they  represent  ftilflll  the  very  conditions  laid  down 

by  the  Commissioner.    They  are  "  fevorably  situated"  and  "  under  good 

management."  Most  of  their  furnaces  are  large  and  of  the  most  improved 

oonstraction  /  ore  and  coal  are  abundant  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  they 

Aare  created  the  means  of  bringing  them  c\ieap\s  ttt^^t\i«t  by  means  of 

^ilroada,  tramway  a,  iron  bridges  across  deep,  mde  N«J\e^%,  %t^.  \i  «ii.- 
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iO  more  than  the  Gommiaaioaer  states.  The  oonmuttee  are  further  in- 
formed that  furnaces  less  fiaTorably  situated  in  the  same  section  of  Penn- 
sylTania  prodace  iron  at  a  cost  greatly  exceeding  that  at  which  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  more  &yored  localities  named. 

The  committee  have  been  furnished  with  a  mass  of  corroborative  tes- 
timony relating  to  the  cost  of  manu&cturing  pig  iron  in  sections  of 
the  cotmtry  other  than  those  referred  to  by  the  Commissioner.  They 
give  an  abstract  of  some  of  this  testimony  as  follows : 

Wm.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  Western  Iron  Go.  at  Harmony,  Indiana, 
writes  that  in  1869  their  product  of  pig  iron  cost  $29  a  ton,  and  adds : 
^^  I  am  certain  that  there  are  no  fhmaoes  around  here  that  are  making 
it  at  a  less  cost."  Messrs.  Garlick  &  Oollins,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
say  that  the  iron  mannfactored  by  them  in  1869  cost  $29  83  a  ton,  and 
remark  that  to  this  sum  ^^  one  dcdiar  a  ton  ought  to  be  added  for  repairs 
and  incidentals."  Proprietors  of  other  furnaces  in  Indiana  report  the 
cost  of  making  pig  iron  at  a  slight  advance  upon  the  above  figures.  In 
Ohio  the  cost  is  greater  than  in  Indiana.  In  the  Hanging  Bock  district 
the  average  cost  is  stated  by  Ex-Oongressman  H.  S.  Bundy,  and  other 
practical  iron  manu&cturers,  at  $34.  A.  B.  Ooncell,  treasurer  of  the 
Himrod  Furnace  Go.,  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  says  it  costs  the  company 
$30  53.  In  the  Shenango  Valley  iron  district  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
every  facility  exists  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  the  average  cost 
is  stated  at  $28  58.  All  these  cost  prices,  it  must  be  remembered,  do 
not  include  interest  on  capital,  freight  to  a  market,  commission  on 
sales,  &c.,  which  add  considerably  to  the  market  value  of  pig  iron,  as 
win  clearly  api>ear  by  the  following  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  in 
January  last  of  mann&cturing  and  marketing  one  ton  of  it  in  the  great 
smelting  region  of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  Ohio: 

3  tons  ooal  delivered  at  famaoey  including  fuel  for  boilers,  hot-blast,  drying- 

fhmaee,  ''blowing  in"  screenings,  &o.y  at  $3  25 $9  75 

HtonsLake  Superior  ore,  delivered,  $10  ISperton 15  27 

i  ton  limestone,  at  $1  SOperton 65 

Labor,  including  salaries 3  47 

Bepair  and  expense  account 1  39 

Total 30  53 

Freight  to  Pittsburg |2  00 

Weighing  and  unloading,  per  ton 17 

Commission  on  selling,  2|  per  cent,  on  $36  24 91 

Interest,  four  months  on  $36  24,  this  being  the  four  months'  price 1  09 

Internal  revenue  tax  on  sales,  |2  upon  $1,000 07 

Total  expense  when  sold 34  77 

Arerage  Pittsburg  price  for  three  weeks  past,  as  reported  in  the  Pittsburg 
papers,  actual  sales 36  24 

Amoontleft  to  pay  interest  4m  cspito7^rfAk  and  contingencies V  ^ 

lb  the  Mm^gtuD^  the  committee  deem  it  not  improper  to  apipca^L^W 
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via  water  nrnte,  was  as  follows:  Toledo, Clevelandy and  Detroit  |5  per  gross  ton; 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  |5  50  and  t6.  The  railway  competition,  by  the  trank  lines, 
from  tiie  seaboard  to  the  interior,  was  so  sharp  daring  the  season  of  nayigation  of  1869 
that  pig  iron  was  shipped  at  less  than  the  above  rates  by  oU-fM  routes,  consequently 
the  water  route  lost  largely  of  tonnage. 
Yours  truly, 

HUGH  ALLEN. 

Hon.  D.  J.  MOBBSLLy 

Chairman  CammUUe  on  2iittln^faeiwre$f  WdtUngUmf  D,  C, 

Most  of  the  foreign  pig  iron  imported  into  this  country  comes  by  way 
of  Montreal,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  all  ports  of  entry.  Tlie 
shortest  distances  from  these  ports  to  leading  XH>int8  of  consumption  in 
the  interior  have  been  ascertained  from  official  sources,  and  are  gLven 
below,  together  with  a  correct  oalcolation  of  tiie  cost  of  transporting  pig 
iron  to  these  points,  based  upon  Mr.  WeUs^  statement  of  ^^$1  50  per  ton 
for  every  one  hundred  miles,''  which  is  placed  in  a  parallel  column  with 
the  true  cost  of  transportation,  as  given  in  the  letters  above. 


Places. 


Montreal  to  Chicago .... 
New  York  to  Cleveland. . 
New  York  to  Detroit .... 

New  York  to  Toledo 

New  York  to  Chicago  • . . . 
New  York  to  Milwaukee. 
New  York  to  St.  Louis. .. 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis 


Distances. 


760 
572 
750 
684 
890 
984 
1,068 
728 


Wells' false 
rates. 


Pet  ton, 
|U  40 

858 

11  25 

10  26 

13  35 

14  76 
16  02 
10  92 


True  rates. 


Per  ton. 
t2  60to|3  00 

5  00 

500 

500 

5  OOtoOOO 

5  00to6  00 

7  50to8  00 

3  00to4  00 


These  figures  are  most  damaging  to  Mr.  Wells,  but  their  fall  force 
will  best  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  figures  in  Mr.  Lewis'slet- 
ter  relative  to  the  cost  of  transporting  pig  iron  from  the  ftirnaces  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  to  St.  Louis,  which  he  states  at  fix>m  $4  to  $5  a  ton 
from  the  Cumberland  Biver,  and  $12  40  a  ton  from  Alabama;  in  the 
first  instance  slightly  exceeding  the  cost  of  transporting  foreign  iron 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  second  exceeding  by  almost 
one  hundred  per  cent,  the  cost  of  transporting  it  from  New  York — in  both 
instances  fully  covering  the  aven^  cost  of  transportation  from  Europe 
to  St.  Louis.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  freight  charges  on  pig  iron  from 
the  principal  ports  of  entry  in  this  country  and  Ganada  to  commercial 
centers  in  the  interior  being,  as  Mr.  Wells  alleges,  a  source  of  <^  protec- 
tion" to  the  home  manufacturer,  it  is  clear  that  they  afford  no  impediment 
wJiatever  to  t^eimpoitatiojx  of  tiie  foreign-made  article  when  it  is  brought 
into  €H>mpetitioii  with  tlie  products  of  our  own  tuxnacte^  Aiidttift«ame 
9  tme  offreigbta  on  other  articles  of  Coidg;ii  aaoA  ^L!C»Hi^^^mw«fiM:X\JWu 
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The  most  valuable  classes  of  imported  goods  are  generally  not  subject 
to  heavy  freight  charges,  for  they  are  of  light  weight;  while  heavy  goods, 
such  as  railroad  iron  and  pig  irony  are  carried  long  distances  inland  from 
ports  of  entry  much  cheaper  than  the  same  classes  of  fireight  are  carried 
short  distances  between  ^^  the  place  of  production  ^  and  a  market.  Every 
business  man  knows  that  the  through-freight  schedules  are  much  lower 
proportionally  than  those  for  local  freight.  Iron,  for  instance,  can  be 
shipped  more  cheaply  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  than 
from  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lewis  shows 
that  it  costs  more  to  carry  pig  iron  firom  the  Onmberland  Biver  to  St. 
Louis  than  from  New  Orleans,  and  from  Northern  Alabama  fuUy  fifty 
per  cent,  more  than  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Wells'  yet  more  sweeping  statement,  that  these  freight  charges 
render  <f  the  transport  of  a  single  pound  of  foreign  pig  iron  to  any  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  interior  a  matter  of  ordinary  commercial 
impossibility^^  is  refuted  by  the  statement  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Meeker,  of 
Chicago,  above  quoted,  that  ^^  Scotch  pigs  are  being  offered  to  arrive  in 
May  at  %22  gold  x>er  ton  [about  $25  currency]  delivered  here  [at  Chicago] 
in  bond."  It  is  also  refuted  by  such  advertisements  as  the  following, 
which  we  clip  from  a  St.  Louis  journal  of  recent  date: 

Garrett,  McDoweU  Sc  Co.,  commission  merchants  and  dealers  in  SooU^  and  American   • 
pig  iron,  No.  707  North  Second  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  committee  have  given  the  ehorteat  traveled 
distances  between  the  points  named,  except  that  from  Montreal  to  Chi- 
cago, which  is  an  air  line.  These  distances  are  all  therefore  in  Mr. 
Wells'  favor,  and  are  not  wholly  just  to  the  large  number  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  whose  interests  are  assailed  by  his  false  statements.  A  second 
letter  from  Mr.  Meeker,  dated  March  21, 1870,  exhibits  the  Commissioner 
in  a  light  that  is  at  once  more  just  to  the  industries  he  has  injured  and 
more  damaging  to  him  as  a  public  officer.  Mr.  Meeker,  whose  office  is 
at  45  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  says: 

It  is  1,350  miles  by  water  from  Montreal  to  Chicago,  which,  on  his  [Mr.  Wells']  basis 
of  figuring,  wonld  make  the  freight  $20  25  per  ton.  The  actnal  freight  is  $2  25  gold, 
or  $2  50  enrrenoy;  insurance,  f  per  cent.,  20  cents;  total,  |2  70.  Difference  against 
Wells,  $17  55  per  ton. 

From  New  Orleans  to  St.  Lonis  is  1,251  miles,  which,  on  his  same  basis,  wonld  be 
|18  76  per  ton.  The  actnal  freight  is  |4 ;  insurance,  20  cents ;  total,  $4  20.  Difference 
against  Wells,  $14  56. 

This  whole  question  of  freighter  yonr  committee  feel  compelled  to  add, 
is  one  which  Mr.  Wells  treats  most  unfairly  throughout  his  entire  report, 
and,  as  has  been  shown,  with  conspicuous  disregard  of  facts  easily  pro- 
curable. In  his  advocacy  of  foreign  in  preference  to  home  markets  for 
the  surplus  products  of  American  farms,  he  studiously  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  freight  on  one  bushel  of  wheat  sent  from  one  of  our  westeta 
States  to  a  Eurox)ean  market  is  never  mucli  \e^  1£kdsci>^<^  \f\^5^  ^^ 
sBotber  basbel,  and  often  exceeds  it,  thus  xeqxanxig  \Jckft  %»rai«  \»  ^8»ft 
rfA^e  one  bushel  to  make  a  foreign  maiket  lot  ISIift  <^«*  ^^^  ^\tfss^^ 


)r()te('tive  poliry,  they  are  bn)ii;:;lit  forward  wit 

STEEL. 

Commissioner's  report,  for  the  year  1867,  he  gave 
follows : 

much  higher  rates  of  daty  than  those  reoommeDded  upouiix): 
:he8e  rates  seem  much  higher,  and  are  protested  against  by  ] 
iners  of  steel,  yet  the  evidence  {>reseut«d  to  the  Commissiouei 
ict  that  if  any  less  are  granted,  the  development  of  a  most 
ranch  of  domestic  industry  will,  owing  to  the  present  curren 
^h  price  and  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  be  arrested,  if  not  enti 
med  to  be  more  especially  true  in  regard  to  steel  of  the  h 
It  is  also  represented  to  the  Commissioner,  that  since  the  inti 
*c  of  these  grades  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  or  since  18. 
il  of  similar  qualities  has  been  very  considerably  reduced  tin 
rican  competition,  and  that  the  whole  country  in  this  way  h 
mt  to  coonterbalanoe  the  tax  levied  as  a  protection  for  the . 
e,  which  has  grown  up  under  its  influence. 

be  seen  tliat  he  then  held  that  the  price  of  ste< 
»y  the  competition  of  American  and  foreign  ma 
his  competition  should  be  maintained  by  the  pre 
having  meantime  changed  his  views,  he  now  proj: 
ongh,  owing  to  the  decline  in  gold,  the  position  ( 
rs  is  now  much  less  favorable  than  it  was  in  1867. 
1  not  here  enlarge  upon  this  point,  but  in  order  t 
Oommissioner's  present  wish  for  lower  duties  upon 
)f  practical  men,  we  insert  the  following  memorit 
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miUioDS  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  machinery,  famacee,  and  experiments  in  per-  • 
fecting  the  proceed  of  manufiictaro  in  this  country,  and  uambers  of  onr  own  citizens 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  snpporti  the  business  is  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the 
pressure  of  Enp^lish  and  Prussian  makers.  We,  as  users  of  steel  rails  and  transporters 
of  the  food  and  material  for  American  manufacturers  and  their  numerous  emx)lQy6s  and 
skilled  laborers,  do  not  desire  to  be  dei)endent  exclusively  upon  the  foreign  supply,  and 
therefore  join  in  asking  that,  instead  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty,  a  specific  duty  of 
two  cente  per  pound  be  placed  upon  this  article,  being  the  rate  fixed  by  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  January  31, 1867,  and  of  a  bill  which  was  reported  to^the  House  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  during  the  same  year. 

These  emiueut  railroad  managers,  representing,  as  we  are  informed, 
about  half  the  total  length  of  all  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  country,  ask, 
in  substance,  in  their  memorial : 

Impose  this  tariff,  to  save  us  from  high  prices  of  foreign  steel  rails,  which  are  kept 
down  by  American  competition,  and  in  Justice  to  American  workmen  and  manufac- 
turers. 

When  was  the  Commissioner  right  f  In  1867,  when  he  submitted  with 
^favoring  statements  an  increased  tariff  on  steel,  which  was  "  prot-ested 
against  by  not  a  few  American  consumers  f  or  in  1869,  when  he  said 
"  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  revenue  demand  that  the  existing 
duties  should  be  reduced,''  in  the  face  of  the  assertion  of  the  consumers 
that  an  increased  duty  would  result  in  maintaining  a  reduction  of  liricesf 
To  understand  the  power  and  benefit  of  our  home  competition  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  up  to  1859,  when  steel-making  was  first  successful 
in  Pittsburg,  the  English  prices  had  varied  little  for  twenty  years,  and 
were  10  cents,  12^  cents,  and  16  cents  for  difi;erent  kinds,  but  were  re- 
duced to  9  cents^  10^  cents,  and  13  cents  in  1860,  and  the  quality  sold 
for  twenty  years  at  from  16  cents  upward  is  now,  with  a  tariff  much 
higher,  offered  at  13j  cents,  gold.  Thus  the  prices  of  cast-steel  have 
been  reduced,  though  the  tariff  has  been  raised  meantime  from  15  to 
about  40  per  cent.,  and  labor,  materials,  taxes,  and  all  expenses  have 
risen  greatly.  American  competition  effected  this  reduction.  Our  im- 
ports of  steel  in  1869  (Bessemer  and  wire  not  included)  were  little  over 
15,000  tons,  while  about  30,000  tons  were  made  in  this  country,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that,  when  so  large  a  share  of  any  article  consumed  is 
made  at  home,  home  competition  regulates  the  prices,  the  foreigner  being 
compelled  to  meet  them,  and  the  foreign  maker,  not  the  American  con- 
sumer, paying  the  duty. 

Upon  page  125  of  his  report  the  Commissioner  urges  the  adoption  of 
a  new  schedule  of  import  duties  upon  the  various  grades  of  steel.  In 
the  great  steel-making  city  of  ShefOield,  England,  which  exports  the 
largest  part  of  its  products  to  this  country,  another  schedule  was  pre- 
pared, suggesting  the  duties  which  onr  government  should  imjKMse  upon 
foreign  steel,  a  copy  of  which  schedule  was  sent  by  our  consul  in  Shef- 
field to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  now  \yb{oT%\!^\^<^\sv\S!^^^ 
We  think  it  worth  while  to  place  these  two  sc\i^\i\«ft  «A"^  Vs  «^^^*^ 
Older  that  the  remarkable  correspondeace  may  "be  cSVwier?^'^^'^^^^^ 
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one  prepared  by  foreign  steel-makers  as  best  suited  to  their  interests, 
and  the  other,  prepared  (quite  independently,  of  course,)  by  a  sworn 
ofQcer  of  our  government,  as  best  suited  to  our  interests. 

THE  commissioner's  SCHSDULB.  SHEFFIELD  SCHEDUUC 

On  scrap  steel,  i  cent  per  pound.  On  scrap  steel,  i  cent  per  pound. 

On  blister  steel,  in  bars  broken  up  for  On  blister  steel,  in  bars  broken  np  for 
melting,  1^  cents  per  pound.  melting,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

On  German  steel  in  bars,  2  cents  per  On  Qetman  steel  in  bars,  2  cents  per 
pound.  pound. 

On  shear  steel  in  bars,  2|  cents  per  On  shear  steel  in  bars,  2^  cents  per 
pound.  pound. 

On  cast-steel  ingots,  and  on  all  rough  and     On  oaftt-steel  ingots,  1  cent  per  pound, 
unfinished  castings  in  steel,  1  cent  per 
pound. 

On  castings  in  steel,  driUed,  bored,  or  On  castings  in  steel,  with  holes  drilled 
hammered  cold,  1^  cents  per  pound.  or  bored,  hammered  or  turned  or  planed  in 

parts,  but  in  no  case  hammered  or  worked 
hot,  li  cents  per  pound. 

On  cost-steel  in  bars,  2|  cents  per  pound.      On  cast-steel  in  bars,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

On  cast  or  German  steel  in  plates,  to  16     On  cast  or  German  steel,  in  sheets  or 
wire  gauge,  inclusive,  2  cents  per  pound;  plates,  to  No.  23  wire  gauge,  2|  cents  per 
from  17  to  24,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  above  pound. 
24,  3  cents  per  pound. 

On  cast  or  German  steel  in  form'of  wire  On  cast  or  German  steel  in  form  of  wire 
and  sheets  which  are  drawn  or  roUed  cold  or  strips  which  are  drawn  or  rolled  oold  to 
to  16  wire  gauge,  3  cents  per  pound.  16  wire  gauge,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Thinner  than  16  wire  gauge,  3^  cents  per  When  drawn  or  rolled  smaller  than  16 
pound.  wire  gauge,  3^  cents  per  pound. 

On  cast-steel  tires  for  rolling-stock  for  On  cast-steel  tires,  for  rolling-stock  for 
railroads,  2  cents  per  pound.  railroads,  2  cents  per  pound. 

On  cast-steel  straight  axles,  shafts,  pis-  On  cast-steel  straight  axles,  piston,  can- 
ton rods,  and  general  forgings  to  pattern,  neoting  and  coupling  rods,  crank-pins, 
I  cent  per  pound.  slide-bars,  and  general  forgings  to  pattern, 

only  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Do.,  do.,  rough  turned,  1^  cents  per  If  forged  to  shape  and  rough  turned  or 
pound.  planed,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Do.,  do.,  finished  ready  for  use,  2  cents  If  finished  ready  for  use,  2  cents  per 
per  pound.  pound. 

On  cast-steel  crank  axles,  forged  to  shape.  On  cast-steel  crank  shafts,  if  forged  to 
only  li  cents  per  pound.  shape,  only  1^  cents  per  pound. 

On  cast-steel  crank  axles,  forged  to  On  cast-steel  crank  shafts,  if  forged  to 
shajH),  rongh  turned,  planed,  and  slotted,  shape,  rough  turned,  planed,  and  slotted, 
1^  cents  per  pound.  li  cents  per  pound. 

Do.,  do.,  finished  ready  for  use,  8  cents  On  cast-steel  crank  shafts,  if  forged  to 
per  pound.  shai>e,  finished  ready  for  use,  2^  cents  per 

pound. 

On  cast-steel  rails,  li  cents  per  pound.         On  cast-steel  rails,  1  cent  per  pound. 

On  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for,  2  On  steel,  or  manufactures  of  steel,  not 
cents  per  pound.  otherwise  provided  for,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

J^ow  canons  and  bow  touching  is  tMs  new  proof  of  the  stale  assertion 
^at  the  interests  of  boOk  parties  to  every  \>argam  wc^  T^aJX^  \^^\i\!ki^l 
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great  international  negotiation  have  each  been  imbued  by  so  clear  and 
definite  an  inspiration  that,  though  separated  firom  each  other  by  a  dis- 
tance of  3,000  miles,  even  the  peouliar  technical  expressions  which  each 
employs  are  for  the  most  part  identical. 

In  ruder  times  tfie  most  inconvenient  consequences  might  have  resulted 
to  a  councillor  whose  propositions  to  the  govehiment  he  had  sworn  to 
serve  showed  so  singular  a  resemblance  to  those  urged  by  his  adversary. 

UNDERVALUATIONS  OF  STEEL. 

The  report  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  agents  and  ofScers  of  the 
government  charge  the*  importers  of  steel  with  systematic  under- 
valuations, and  quotes,  without  naming  them^  American  manufac- 
turers, who  use  steel  as  raw  maierialj  as  saying  that  it  is  an  '^  unnecessary 
interference''  for  our  government  to  decide  against  the  importers. 

The  Commissioner's  indorsement  of  the  high  ^<  reputation  for  integ- 
rity of  the  English  importers  and  their  commissioned  agents  in  the 
United  States,"  is,  however,  most  unfortunate,  for,  since  the  publication 
of  his  report  the  efforts  of  our  Treasury  Department  have  fully  disclosed 
systematic  undervaluations,  and  the  Sheffield  steel-makers,  finding  their 
entire  trade  with  this  country  suspended,  were  at  last  constrained  to 
yield,  and  to  invoice  their  exports  of  steel  to  America  more  nearly  ac- 
cording to  its  real  value. 

In  further  proof  that  the  charge  of  undervaluation  on  the  English  or 
ShefQeld  invoices  is  true,  we  submit  a  statement  obtained  firom  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  for  the  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  showing  the  exact 
number  of  pounds  of  imported  steel  of  all  kinds  (except  Bessemer  and 
steel  wire)  entered  for  consumption  in  each  year;  the  invoice  value  and 
the  amount  of  duty  collected ;  the  average  cost  and  the  rate  of  duty  paid. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  duty  upon  invoice  is  39^  to  41^ 
per  cent.,  a  lower  ad  valorem  than  on  manufactures  of  steel  of  all  kinds, 
the  present  duty  on  which  is  45  per  cent. 

It  will  also  appear  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  steel  imported  is  ingeniously 
crowded  into  the  lowest  rate ;  30  to  32^  per  cent,  into  the  middle  class ; 
and  but  2^  to  5  per  cent,  put  into  the  highest  class.  We  could  name  a 
single  consumer  of  English  tool  (highest  class)  steel,  who  uses  as  much 
of  this  description  as  the  whole  importation  shows.  An  approximately 
correct  proportion  of  the  several  descriptions,  Itom  the  best  information 
we  can  obtain,  would  have  been  25  per  cent,  of  the  lowest  and  highest 
classes  respectively,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  medium  grade. 

Export  of  Burmu  qf  StaUtUoB. 


Duty  paid. 


PMIMdt. 
42^054,449 

i /   »,07f,0a5 

»,999,3Se 


$i,Tr9,9l5 
l,Jil,8N 
fl^  500;  013 
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Of  the  three  classes  of  steel  which  pay  different  duties,  the  proportions 
invoiced  were  as  follows : 

1867.  At  2J  cents  duty,  66  per  cent. 
At  3  cents  duty,  30  per  cent. 

At  3^  cents  and  10  per  cent,  duty,  5  per  cent. 

1868.  At  2J  cents  duly,  65  per  cent. 
At  3  cents  duty,  32  per  cent. 

At  3^  cents  and  10  per  cent,  duty,  3  per  cent. 

1869.  At  2i  cents  duty,  65  per  cent. 
At  3  cents  duty,  32^  per  cent. 

At  3^  cents  and  10  per  cent,  duty,  2^  per  cent.    • 
This  table  teUs  its  own  story  of  fraud. 

ELASTIC  WEBBINa. 

The  CommissioneT's  zeal  in  behalf  of  certain  special  interests — some- 
times foreign,  sometimes  domestic — ^is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
his  report,  and  it  occasionally  leads  him  into  the  most  glaring  and  sug- 
gestive inconsistencies.  A  forcible  example  is  found  in  his  treatment  of 
the  elastic  webbing  question.  On  page  75  of  the  report  he  begins  an 
elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  all  duties  on  leather  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  quoting  largely  in  support  of  his  views  Irom 
" experts,"  and  from  "leading  representatives''  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
interest.  On  page  77  he  says  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1808  was  enhanced  about 
7  J  per  cent,  or  over  $16,000,000, "  by  reason  of  the  tariff,"  which  enhance- 
ment he  styles  an  "Unnecessary  burden."  Of  the  whole  number  of 
shoes  manufactured  for  women,  misses,  and  children,  he  estimates  that 
"  at  least  15,000,000  pairs  are  composed  in  part  of  two  fabrics  of  wool, 
technically  known  as  Hasting'  and  'serge.'"  On  page  78  he  adds: 
"  Nearly  one-half  of  the  lasting  and  serge  goods  are  fitted  with  elastic 
gores,  made  of  rubber  webbing  inserted  in  the  sides.  This  material  is 
nearly  all  imported,  and  pays  from  35  to  60  x>er  cent,  duties  ad  valorem. 
These  duties,  it  is  represented  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  trade,  are 
equivalent  to  a  tax  of  five  cents  per  pair  on  all  the  goods  using  webbing 
as  a  constituent  of  their  composition."  This  is  the  Commissioner's  own 
statement.  Now, "  nearly  one-half"  of  the  15,000,000  pairs  of  lasting  and 
serge  shoes  would  be  about  7,000,000,  which,  at  five  cents  a  pair,  would 
make  $350,000  as  the  sum  which  consumers  of  these  goods  were  required 
to  pay  in  1868  "  by  reason  of  the  tariff"  on  elastic  webbing;  and  if  this 
much  in  1868,  certainly  not  less  in  1869,  and  in  each  subsequent  year 
during  which  the  same  duty  would  continue. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  Wells'  whole  argument  -under  this  head  is  a  plea  for 

a  r^^l  of  duties  on  leather  and  all  articles  which  enter  into  the  manu- 

Ikotnrea  thereof^  iDcluding  lasting  and  serge  and  rubber  webbing, 

which  duties  he  styles  an  "  unnecessary  b\ndQii?    On  \»rviMi^  \ft  ^^^d^^ 

^^  we  fhkd  how  be  propaaea  to  lighten  the  "boiAfin  oi  \Xife  c«\5«Qcca«s%  cjjl 
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shoes  made  in  part  of  rubber  webbing.    He  does  it  in  a  way  that  has  the 
merit  at  least  of  originality.    He  says : 

The  duty  at  present  levied  on  cotton  and  India-mbber  webbing  is  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  on  silk  and  India-rubber  webbing  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  With  these 
duties  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  appraisers  that  undervaluations  are  most  extensive  and 
difficult  of  det<ection.  A  change,  therefore,  is  most  desirable,  and  the  following  specific 
rates  prepared  for  the  Commissioner  by  experts  in  this  business  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted: 

Form  of  Law. — On  webbing,  or  fabrics  of  India-rubber  and  other  materials  com- 
bined, except  silk,*  *  *  over  four  inches  wide,  and  not  over  five  inches  and  one-eighth 
wide,  eighteen  cents  per  lineal  yard;  over  five  and  one-eighth  inches  wide,  and  not  over 
seven  inches  wide,  twenty-five  cents  per  lineal  yard.  On  webbing  or  fabrics  of  India- 
rubber  and  silk,*  *  *  over  four  inches  wide,  and  not  over  five  inches  wide,  forty  cents  per 
lineal  yard ;  over  five  inches  wide,  for  every  additional  inch  in  width,  eight  cents  per 
lineal  yard. 

To  understand  fully  how  Mr.  Wells'  specific  duties,  as  recommended 
above,  would  relieve  tiie  wearers  of  shoes  manufEtctured  in  part  of  elastic 
webbing  of  the  "  unnecessary  burden'^  now  imposed  "  by  reason  of  the 
tarifif,"  your  committee  herewith  submit  a  table,  showing  the  comparative 
cost  to  the  American  consumer  of  the  various  descriptions  of  goods 
mentioned  in  the  above  extract  when  imported  under  the  present  ad 
valorem  tariff,  and  if  imported  under  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wells. 
The  data  for  this  table  were  obtained,  under  date  of  March  1, 1870,  from 
Messrs.  Faxon,  Elms  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  respectable  firm  largely 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  elastic  webbing,  and  its  correctness  may 
be  relied  upon. 

From  these  figures,  which  will  be  found  on  the  foUowing  page,  we 
learn  that,  by  Mr.  Wells'  proposed  tariff,  the  *'  unnecessary  burden  "  on 
the  above-named  goods,  which  enter  into  these  classes  of  women's  and 
misses'  shoes,  would  be  increased  an  average  of  180  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease would  be  equivalent  to  an  enhancement  of  nine  cents  in  the  cost 
of  each  pair  of  shoes,  which,  added  to  the  five  cents  so  patheticaUy 
referred  to  by  Mr.  WeUs,  would  make  the  "  unnecessary  burden "  on 
each  pair  amount  to  fourteen  cetita.  What  now  becomes  of  his  plea  for 
lower  duties  f  What  of  his  "  true  principle  of  tariff  reform,"  so  ostenta- 
tiously and  oracularly  set  forth  on  page  72  of  the  report,  to  wit :  "  That 
the  maintenance  of  cm  average  duty  of  forty -SEYKHf  per  cent  j  as  under  the 
existing  tariffs  upon  all  dutiable  imports^  is  excesaive  and  unnecessary  P 
What,  under  the  above  plain  showing,  becomes  of  his  reputation  for 
consistency  and  reliability  as  an  expounder  of  political  economy  and  a 
collector  of  imi)ortant  information  for  the  people  t 

The  committee  refrain  from  attempting  to  find  any  explanation  for  this 
remarkable  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner.    What  explanation, 
indeed,  can  be  found  f 
H.  Kep.  72 4 
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REVENUE  FROM  IMPORTS. 

On  page  83  of  the  report,  the  Ck>inini8sioiier,  speaking  of  pig  iron,  as- 
serts that  *'  all  the  facts  show  that  a  reduction  or  entire  repeal  of  the 
duty  would  in  no  degree  affect  the  manufacture^  but  only  reduce  its  profits 
to  a  par  with  those  realized  in  other  branches  of  domestic  industry ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  under  an  abatement  or  repeal  of  the  duty  no  more  pig 
iron  tcould  be  imported  than  at  present^  for  the  American  manufacturer 
would  simply  reduce  his  prices,  and  thus  retain,  as  now,  full  command 
of  the  domestic  market."  The  first  proposition  here  stated  is  pointedly 
eoDtradicted  by  the  experience  of  the  country  in  every  period  of  free 
trade  or  anti-protective  legislation  with  which  it  has  been  afflicted. 
The  fact  can  be  conclusively  established  that,  during  the  ^'hard 
times'*  following  every  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  production  of 
American  pig-iron  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  stoppage  of  Amer- 
ican furnaces  and  the  consequent  surrender  of  our  markets  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  recall  the 
past  in  detail  to  prove  how  widely  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  our 
low- tariff  experience  is  the  Commissioner's  most  positive  statement  The 
whole  country  knows  these  chapters  of  our  history  only  too  well. 

Your  committee  desire  more  particularly,  however,  to  indicate  here 
another  of  those  incongruities  of  statement  and  inconsistencies  of  argu- 
ment for  which  the  report  under  consideration  is  so  marked,  as  illustra- 
ted by  the  second  of  the  propositions  above  quoted.  The  Commissioner 
says,  on  page  83,  that  "  under  an  abatement  or  repeal  of  the  duty  no 
more  pig-iron  would  be  imported  than  at  present,''  and,  on  page  108, 
admits  that  ^'  no  material  increase  of  imports  being  probable,  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  would,  therefore,  be  approximately  $750,000"  annually 
from  pig-iron  alone.  On  page  129,  in  the  "  Schedule  of  a  Tariff"  which 
is  there  submitted  as  a  revenue  measure,  the  Commissioner  proposes 
to  raise  from  ^^  metals  "  as  follows : 

Iron,  steel,  lead,  tin  and  manofactures  of  same^  at  sncb  specific  rates  as 
shaU  amount  to  25  per  cent $15,000,000 

Of  course,  the  Commissioner's  assumptions  and  admissions  above  con- 
cerning pig-iron  will  also  apply  to  all  kinds  of  "  iron,"  and  to  "  steel," 
and  their  manufactures,  the  two  leading  articles  in  the  above  classifica- 
tion. The  inquiry  naturally  suggested  itself  to  your  committee  whether 
with  reduced  duties  and  no  increase  in  importatiotuij  the  proposed  revenue 
of  $15,000,000  could  be  obtained  from  the  sources  named,  and  a  note  was 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  asking  for  a  statement 
showing  what  amount  of  revenue  was  derived  therefrom  during  the  past 
few  years.    The  following  official  statistics  were  promptly  furnished : 
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From  hwne  conaumptum  statemenU  for  the  years  1867, 1868;  and  1869. 


Iron  and  mTs  of.. 
Steel  and  inTs  of. 
Lead  and  mTs  of. 
Tin  and  mTs  of.. 


Total. 


1887. 


Value. 


114, 979, 965  31 

10,016,228  50 

2, 881, 677  29 

7, 526^  426  15 


35,404,297  25 


Duty. 


1668. 


Value. 


|7, 304, 282  12114, 476, 201  73||7, 334, 781  97 

3, 398, 121  00 
1,308,401  41 
1,965,978  04 


4, 139, 601  82 
1, 332, 584  01 
1, 763, 165  41 


14,539,633  36 


8,053,990  40 
2, 784, 573  67 
8, 384, 776  70 


33, 699, 542  50 


Duty. 


1869. 


Value. 


$19, 590, 895  22 

9, 212. 474  36 

3, 810, 964  84 

10, 307, 757  98 


14,007,282  42j  42,922,092  40 


Duty. 


$10, 993, 439  98 
4.008,908  02 
1, 817, 122  37 
2;  408, 302  67 


19, 227, 773  94 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  1867  and  1868,  with  the  present  du- 
ties upon  the  four  classes  of  imported  goods  named,  the  total  annual 
revenue  was  less  than  $15,000,000,  while  the  imports  were,  in  round 
numbers,  respectively  $35,000,000  and  $33,000,000.  In  1869  the  total 
revenue  was  $19,227,773  94 ;  imports,  $42,922,002  40.  The  Commis- 
sioner recommends  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  these  articles  to  "  such 
specific  rates  as  >shall  amount  to  25  per  cenf  ad  valorem,  which  would 
require  an  annual  importation  of  $60,000,000  to  yield  the  revenue  of 
$15,000,000  which  he  considers  a  necessary  feature  of  his  plan  of  "  tariff 
reform."  How  the  Commissioner  proposes  to  increase  our  importa- 
tions from  $43,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  and  yet  not  increase  them,  is  a 
problem  in  simple  arithmetic  which  your  committee  leave  to  him 
to  solve  at  his  leisure.  The  country  at  large  will,  most  probably, 
no  matter  how  tha  Commissioner  solves  the  problem,  refuse  to 
approve  his  policy  of  increasing  our  foreign  purchases  of  metals 
abnost  forty  per  cent.,  with  a  net  loss  to  the  Government  of  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  in  revenue.  Such  a  policy  of  "tariff  reform,''  if 
applied  to  all  articles  of  importation,  would  increase  our  present  annual 
imports  from  $450,000,000  to  $600,000,000,  and  seriously  decrease  the 
revenue  of  the  Government.  •  It  would  also  add  largely  to  our  foreign 
indebtedness,  for,  if  the  exports  of  our  labor  products  do  not  now  equal 
our  imports,  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  would  certainly  be  greater 
if  the  proposed  encouragement  to  foreign  manufacturers  of  metals 
should  be  extended  to  foreign  manufacturers  generally.  And  this  bal- 
ance of  trade  could  only  be  met  by  still  ftirther  depleting  the  country  of 
its  gold  and  silver,  or  by  sending  abroad  the  bonds  of  the  government 
which  should  be  held  at  home. 


PEOGEESS  OF  HOME  MANUFACTURES  AND  GROWTH  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Commissioner  passes  over  the  growth  of  our  home  manufactures 
with  such  quiet  omission  as  to  leave  the  readers  of  his  report  uninformed 
on  j'wpoitant  facts  which  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  give,  and  which 
should  be  known  as  guidea  to  correct  concluaiona. 
"^at  tills  singular  omission  may  be,  in  partat,  \^a&t,«raL\i\^\fc^^^waL 
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committee  have  obtained,  from  a  highly  reliable  and  intelligent  source, 
the  following  list  of  manufactures  recently  established  or  enlarged,  which 
could  be  largely  extended  and  made  to  embrace  many  classes  as  well  as 
many  single  establishments  not  given. 

Sinpe  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  bill  of  June  30, 1864,  great  and  con- 
stant progress  has  been  made  in  developing  establishments  already 
existing,  and  in  erecting  new  establishments  for  the  manufocture  of 
almost  every  class  of  merchandise  embraced  in  that  act. 

A  general  summary  of  these  results  may  be  first  given  under  the  sec- 
tions of  that  act  as  follows: 

SuaAB. — ^Beet-root  sugar  has  been  made  in  Illinois  and  in  Wisconsin 
while  machinery  has  been  imported  and  preparations  made  for  its  man- 
u£a>cture  in  California  and  in  New  Jersey. 

Spirits. — ^Brandy  has  been  successfully  and  largely  made  in  California ; 
wine  is  made  in  even  larger  proportion,  not  only  in  California,  but  in  all 
the  central  States,  including  New  York  and  Michigan.  Cordials  and 
liqueurs  are  also  largely  made  from  domestic  rectified  wine  and  other 
spirits.  Malt  liquors  are  almost  exclusively  made  in  the  United  States 
for  consumption  here. 

CiaARS. — ^The  domestic  manufacture  of  cigars  has  risen  from  the  pro- 
portion of  half,  or  less  than  half,  of  the  consumption,  to  the  proportion  of 
seven  or  eight  times  the  quantity  imported.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1864,  the  importation  was  1,150,000  pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1868,  it  was  250,000  x>ounds.  Yet  the  consumption  was 
greater  in  1868  than  in  1864,  by  probably  more  than  260,000  pounds. 

Bar  and  Eolled  Iron. — ^The  increase  in  the  manufeu^ture  of  all  forms 
of  bar  and  rolled  iron  is  large,  though  probably  the  forms  are  not  much 
changed. 

Bailroad  Bars. — ^In  iron  and  steel  railroad  bars  the  increase  is 
large,  and  new  forms  have  been  introduced:  first,  of  iron  and  steel 
rolled  together;  and  second,  of  aU-steel  rails. 

Iron  Manufactures.— The  following  descriptions  of  iron  and  man- 
ufactures of  iron  are  now  almost  wholly  supplied  from  d(Hnestic  produc- 
tion: Boiler,  and  other  plate  iron,  iron  wire,  (covered,)  spiral  springs  of 
wire,  locomotive  tires,  mill  irons  and  wrought  irons  for  ships  or  engines, 
anchors,  malleable  iron  castings,  cut  nails  and  spikes,  horseshoe  naUs, 
cut  tacks,  brads,  &c.,  screws  for  wood,  cast  butts  and  hinges,  hollow- 
ware  of  all  kinds,  andirons,  sad-irons,  hammers  and  sledges,  axles,  rail- 
road chairs,  nuts  and  washers,  spikes,  rivets,  and  bolts,  stoves  and  stove 
plates,  with  many  other  uuenumerated  manufactures  of  iron. 

Of  the  following  descriptions  of  iron  manufactured,  the  proportion  now 
imported  is  much  smaller  than  in  1864,  while  the  consumption  rapidly 
increases: 

Sheet  iron,  (both  common  and  polished,)  B^t  xoAa,  V\Tfe^^^^^ss:^^> 
wrought  8team,  gas,  and  water  tubes  and  flue»,ca»VrV£Wi\A^«i«2^^^2CMA 
intui  In  all  forms. 
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Of  steel  and  steel  manofactares  the  change  since  1864  has  been  very 
great  Of  the  manufactures  of  steel,  almost  wholly  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, there  are:  •  Steel  wire  of  all  sizes,  cross-cut  saws,  mill,  pit,  and 
drag  saws,  hand-saws,  back-saws,  skates,  side-arms,  circular  saws  and 
saw  plates,  machine  needles. 

The  following  are  very  largely  increased:  Cutlery,  of  all  classes,  flies 
and  file  rasps ;  cutting  instruments  and  machinery. 

Hardware  and  cutlery  of  every  descr^tion  are  now  made  in  the 
United  States  to  an  extent  relatively  twice  as  great  as  in  1864.  Cutlery 
at  many  establishments  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  &c.,  and  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Beaver,  Pennsylvania ;  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Company, 
Meriden,  Connecticut;  Beaver  Cutlery  Company,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania; 
J.  Bussell  &  Co.,  Green  Eiver  Works,  New  York ;  New  York  Knife 
Company,  Wallkill  Eiver  Works,  New  York ;  Booth  Brothers,  Sussex 
Factory,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  at  least  twenty  other  large  establish- 
ments. 

The  following  are  the  leading  cast  steel  manufactories  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  them  very  recently  established,  or  extended  beyond  their 
production  in  former  years : 

Cast  steel. — ^The  William  Butcher  Steel  Works,  Philadelphia ;  Phila- 
delphia Steel  Works,  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Disston  &  Son, 
Keystone  Saw  and  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia;  William  &  Harvey  Eow- 
land,  spring,  blister,  plow,  and  shovel  steel,  Philadelphia ;  Black  Dia- 
mond Steel  Works,  Park,  Brother  &  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Sheffield  Steel 
Works,  Singer,  Nimmick  &  Co.,  Pittsburg ;  Hussey,  Wells  &  Co.,  Cast 
Steel  Works,  Pittsburg ;  Crescent  Steel  Works,  Miller,  Barr  &  Parkin, 
Pittsburg ;  Pittsburg  Steel  Works,  Anderson  &  Woods,  Pittsburg. 

Steel  saws, — St.  Louis  Saw  Works,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  American  Saw 
Company,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Wheeler,  Madden  &  Clemson,  Middle - 
town.  New  York ;  H.  W.  Peace,  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  Park,  Brother 
&  Co.,  Pittsburg ;  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Philadelphia ;  Singer,  Nim- 
mick &  Co.,  Pittsburg ;  Ohlen  &  Lanman,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Dirigo  Saw 
Works,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Steel  files. — Black  Diamond  File  Works,  Q.  &  H.  Barnett,  Philadel- 
phia; S.  G.  Howe  &  Co.,  Sing  Sing,  New  York;  Auburn  File  Works, 
Auburn,  New  York ;  Nicholson  File  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Isl- 
and; Granite  File  Works,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire;  New  York 
File  Company,  Kearney  &  Birdsall,  New  York ;  Lancaster  File  Com- 
pany, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania ;  J.  Collett,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Bessemer  steel  works. — John  A.  Griswold  &  Co.,  Troy,  New  York ;  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Cleveland  Rolling 
Mill  Company ;  Freedom  L:on  and  Steel  Company,  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania; Cambria  Iron  Company,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania;  E.  B. 
Wanf,  Wyandottf  MichigaiD. 

Other  coDspicuoua  new  iron  and  steel  manufoctoret^  m«^  \s^  cAft^^  «a 
^e  Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Bopeworks,  Jolm  A.B«Ktixig  &  ^\ia,'l:t«ii\«ii^ 
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New  Jersey ;  cottott  and  woolen  machinery  manufacture,  by  the  Brides- 
burg  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia;  steel-headed  railway  bars,  by 
Trenton  Iron  Works,  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Co.;  and  the  works  at  Danville, 
Pennsylvania,  of  Waterman,  Beaver  &  Co. 

The  detail  of  establishments  engaged  in  making  edge  tools,  axes, 
steel  and  iron  squares,  and  hardware  generally,  is  too  great  to  be  given. 
Of  new  factories  of  this  class  since  1864,  the  number  is  several  hundred, 
and  they  supply  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  demand,  both  for  consump- 
tion and  export.  Steel  forks  and  steel  tools  of  various  kinds  are  even 
exported  to  the  British  Islands,  and  very  largely  to  British  and  other 
colonial  possessions  in  tropical  climates. 

Shovels,  spades,  axes,  forks,  chisels,  hammers,  nails,  and  particularly 
tools  requiring  peculiar  excellence  of  form  as  well  as  superior  quality, 
have  completely  occupied  the  domestic,  and  largely  the  foreign  field. 

In  manufactures  of  metals,  other  than  iron  and  steel,  there  is  an 
equally  great  change,  and  the  number  of  new  works  on  brass  and  white 
metal  goods,  plated  wares,  saddlery,  decorated  articles,  &c.,  &c.,  amounts 
to  hundreds.  The  increase  in  these  has  been  greater  between  1864 
and  the  close  of  1869 ;  the  first  check  to  their  progress  being  under  the 
practical  decline  of  the  tariff,  when  the  recent  fall  in  gold  took  place. 

Woolen  Manufactories. — Since  the  acts  of  1862,  1864,  and  1867 
the  woolen  manufacture  has  been  greatly  extended.  There  is  no  branch 
of  it,  except  that  of  fine  broadcloths,  in  which  entire  success  has  not 
been  attained,  and  the  immense  supply  required  in  the  country  is  almost 
wholly  provided  at  home.  Of  the  "cloths  and  cassimeres*'  imported, 
reaching  about  $6,000,000  in  value  yearly,  nearly  all  is  broadcloth.  Im- 
ported "shawls"  reach  less  than  $2,000,000  in  value;  "carpets"  about 
$4,000,000,  and  "dress  goods,"  chiefly  of  worsted,  and  worsted  with 
cotton  or  silk,  go  to  the  large  sum  of  $15,000,000  in  value. 

On  cloths  and  cassimeres  of  wool  there  are  now  more  than  three  hun- 
dred factories  engaged,  the  new  departments  being  the  cloakings, 
beavers,  coatings,  and  fine  "French"  cassimeres,  &c.;  the  other  branches 
being  longer  established.  Throughout  the  West  a  more  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  mills  of  this  class  is  observed  than  in  Kew  England. 

On  shawls  there  are  about  twenty-five  factories  engaged ;  the  pro- 
duction is  comparatively  new,  and  completely  supplies  the  market.  * 

On  flannels  there  are  fully  thirty  factories  engaged,  supplying  four- 
fifths  of  the  demand. 

On  blankets  there  are  about  forty-five  mills  engaged,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  almost  wholly  supplied  by  them. 

On  hosiery  and  knit  goods  there  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  mills 
engaged,  almost  whoUy  supplying  the  market.  Some  departments  of 
this  manufacture  are  new  since  1867,  and  a  large  share  since  1864. 

On  carpets  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  mflVs  aviCi  o>3£i^^  ^^\a^\^- 
mmta  engaged— neaxly  one-half  being  yet  woxcn  M  \v^^^^ws«i^*  '''S^ftft 
pzodaction  is  full  upon  ingrains  and  the  lowet  gwide^,  c«.m^^^^^  ^"^ 
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plying  the  market,  but  of  Brussels  and  the  finer  carpets  four-fifths  are 
imported.  The  new  manufacture  is  of  these  finer  kinds,  and  also  of  felts 
and  druggets,  a  number  of  large  establishments  having  recently  been 
devoted  to  making  the  last  named  goods. 

On  balmoraJs,  kerseys,  and  various  mixed  manufactures,  the  recent 
increase  has  been  very  rapid,  balmorals  being  newly  and  wholly  made 
in  the  United  States — ^twenty  or  thirty  large  mills  being  engaged  upon 
them. 

Worsted  manufactures  have  especially  attained  rapid  development 
under  the  present  tariff;  first,  worsted  yarns,  on  which  ten  or  twelve 
mills  are  engaged ;  second,  worsted  reps,  terry  and  like  goods,  on  which 
five  or  six  mills  have  started  with  great  success ;  third,  worsted  dress 
goods,  as  mohairs,  mohair  lustres,  mohair  poplins,  &c.,  on  which  one 
very  large  mill  at  Philadelphia,  with  two  or  three  at  other  places,  have 
begun  within  a  year  past.  The  great  New  England  mills  at  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  and  Manchester  have  been  making  worsted  dress  goods  since 
1864. 

Summary  of  the  Growth  of  Woolen  Manufacture.— The  ex- 
tent of  the  present  possession  of  the  market  for  fine  woolens  of  every 
other  description  than  what  are  distinctively  known  as  dress  broad- 
cloths is  best  illustrated  by  a  list  of  nearly  three  hundred  factories, 
which  but  for  its  length  we  would  give  in  full,  represented  in  the  New 
•York  market  alone,  all  engaged  on  cassimeres,  coatings,  beavers, 
•  tweeds,  repellants,  ladies'  cloakings,  and  other  like  fine  goods,  aU  wool 
or  cotton  warp,  and  which  were,  until  recently,  nearly  all  imported. 
The  distinctively  fine  goods  are  almost  all  the  growth  under  the  tariffs 
since  1861,  and  the  market  of  the  United  States,  now  grown  to  three 
times  the  measure  of  1860,  is  held  by  this  domestic  production  so 
nearly  exclusively  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  goods  entering  into  it 
is  scarcely  distinguishable. 

The  three  hundred  mills  so  reported  are,  of  course,  not  all ;  at  least 
fifty  more  would  be  represented  exclusively  in  other  markets  of  sale 
than  New  York,  but  taking,  for  three  hundred  only,  an  average  yearly 
product  of  $200,000  in  value  of  goods,  the  totalis  $60,000,000 ;  and  of  this 
one-half,  or  $30,000,000,  is  the  growth  since  1864,  with  a  continued  gain, 
although  under  adverse  conditions  of  the  general  markets,  since  the  act 
of  March  2, 1867. 

In  the  line  of  finer  manufactures  of  wool  and  worsted  the  progress  is 

more  recent  and  not  yet  so  complete ;  but  there  is  evidence  abundant 

that  two  or  three  years  more  will  develop  this  branch  equally  with  the 

heavier  woolens.    The  hold  of  the  ten  or  twelve  great  establishments  on 

the  trade  in  mohairs,  worsticd  stuffs,  and  other  light  goods,  usually  de- 

scribed  as  dreaa  goods^  is  strong  already.    As  an  evidence  of  the  fact, 

tite  United  States  eonsul  at  Bradford,  Eng\Mid,\Ji€>^ftaA,oi>i!tL^TXi"Wi\^^ 

Ore  of  this  class  of  goods  in  England  for  the  Amerteasi  max\Lfe\^  w^t^ 
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the  decline  in  exporting  such  goods  for  two  months  of  1869  and  1870  as 
follows : 

February,  1869 £254, 093    March,  1869 £233, 723 

February,  1870 192,958    March,  1870 184,815 

Decrease £61,136       Decrease £48,908 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade  the  market  is  really 
supplied  with  a  domestic  production  of  moh^^irs,  alpacas,  Italian  cloths, 
&C. }  delaines  haying  been  abundant  for  some  years  previously. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  tariff  on  woolens  is  effective  and  val- 
uable, as  it  was  designed  to  be,  in  developing  at  home  the  enormous  in- 
dustry that  must  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  to  supply 
our  markets. 

Further  examination  in  almost  every  other  class  of  woolens  would 
show  the  same  progress.  Knit  goods  almost  completely  supply  the  field 
at  home ;  and  the  growth  since  1862  is  to  about  three  times  the  value 
then  produced. 

Shawls  of  all  sorts,  other  than  mohair  or  camel's  hair,  are  no  longer 
imported  in  any  considerable  degree. 

Blankets,  both  of  the  finer  white  sorts,  including  carriage  and  travel- 
ing blankets,  as  well  as  all  coarse  Indian  blankets,  are  also  not  imx>orted 
to  any  amount,  while  the  domestic  production  has  reached  large  aggre- 
gates. Bearing  in  mind  the  enormous  importation  of  all  classes  of 
blankets  formerly  existing,  the  value  of  the  protection  which  secures 
this  industry  will  be  felt. 

In  New  England,  as  we  have  shown,  and  we  repeat  the  statement 
because  of  the  attempts  now  made  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  hos- 
tile to  the  tariff  on  woolens,  the  development  of  this  manufacture  has  been 
very  great  within  five  years,  and  especially  since  1867.  Ten  or  twelve  of 
the  largest  mills  of  the  country  manufacture  delaines,  alpacas,  mohairs, 
Italian  cloths,  poplins,  reps,  chenes,  armures,  &c.,  including  everything 
known  in  dress  goods  of  worsted,  mohair,  &c.  Among  the  number  of 
mills  the  chief  are  the  Pacific  Mills;  the  Atlantic  Delaine  Company ; 
the  Lowell  Mills;  the  Manchester  Mills;  the  Hamilton  Mills,  &c.  The 
production  of  domestic  mills  is  rapidly  supplying  the  market,  and  With 
the  continuance  of  the  protection  of  1868  and  1869  would,  in  two  years 
more,  cover  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Manufactures  op  Silk,  oe  Silk  and  Wool.— The  growth  of  the 
silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States  may  be  shown  by  comparing  the 
importation  of  raw  silk  in  1864  with  the  like  importation  in  1869.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1864,  this  importation  was  374,973  pounds ; 
while  in  the  calendar  year  1869,  it  was  735,000  pounds^  nearly  or  alm^^t 
exactly  twice  as  great  And  of  silk  organzuie,  an^  oi  Wv^Xfeft^  «cAl  ^^xa. 
silk,  used  only  id  /fzr^&ermanufactare,  the  qriaiiUtj  ^«i^^^  ^LwiX^^V^ 
^eaedng  from  about  60,000  pounds  to  100,W»  ^jOTm^i^.    TiaJexM^-^  '^a 
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460,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  as  the  material  of  the  new  manafaetures  of  silk 
since  1864,  the  value  of  finished  goods  cannot  be  less  than  $12,000,000,  or 
more  than  $20,000,000  for  the  entire  manufacture  of  silk  in  the  United 
States. 

As  much  of  this  silk  is  mixed  with  other  materials,  the  separate  value 
of  goods  all  silk  would  not  reach  so  large  a  sum — probably  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  this  sum  only.  Examining  these  by  the  best  attainable 
information  in  detail,  we  find  the  following:  On  dress  goods  and  satins 
of  silk,  about  ten  mills  or  factories  are  employed ;  on  silk  ribbons,  seven 
or  eight  mills  or  factories ;  on  silk  trimmings,  fringes,  &c.,  about  one 
hundred  establishments;  on  silk  thread,  about  twenty  establishments;  on 
silk-mixed  goods,  of  the  classes  not  usually  reckoned  with  woolens,  cot- 
tons, &c.,  about  forty  establishments.  The  existence  of  nearly  or  quite 
one-half  of  these  depends  upon  the  acts  of  1804  and  later,  fixing  the 
existing  rates  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  silk. 

Some  of  the  leading  manufactories  of  silk,  of  recent  establishment, 
deserve  to  be  cited  in  detail,  in  order  to  silence  the  cavil  raised  against 
general  statements,  and  to  do  justice  to  those  who  take  risks  in  indus- 
trial enterprises  at  critical  periods  like  the  present;  we  therefore  name 
the  following : 

Silk  Dress  Goods,  Eebbons,  &o.— Black  silks ;  colored  and  gray ; 
greeiuand  other  dress  silks;  silk  poplins,  stripes,  linings;  ribbons,  belt- 
ings, &c. — Cheney  Brothers,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Black,  colored,  green,  and  gray  dress  silks;  cashmere  silks,  &c. — 
P.  6.  Givernaud,  West  Hoboken,  Kew  Jersey. 

Black  and  other  dress  silks ;  satins ;  serges ;  neck-tie  silks,  &c. — J.  S. 
Shapter,  Paterson,  Kew  Jersey. 

Silk  poplins,  of  every  class  and  color — Fredlj:  Baare,  Schoharie,  New 
York. 

Silk  serges,  scarfs,  linings,  &c. — ^Dale  Manufacturing  Company,  Pater- 
son, New  Jersey. 

Silk  ribbons,  belts,  &c. — ^Werner,  Itschner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Silk  ribbons,  scarfs,  sashes,  &c. — ^William  H.  Horstman  &  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Of  silk  trimmings,  laces,  gimps,  Mnges,  &c.,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments is  fully  a  hundred;  but  this  department  is  not  so  largely  new 
-    as  the  preceding.    There  are  several  new  establishments  making  organ- 
zine  and  spun  silk,  and  otherwise  preparing  raw  silk  for  further  manu- 
facture. 

Cotton  Manufactures. — ^The  manufacture  of  all  the  finer  classes 

of  cotton  goods  has  advanced  rapidly  since  1864,  the  gain  being  chiefly 

jn  the  hner  pnnts^  cambrics,  and  what  are  generally  known  as  white 

S^oodSy  percalesj  JaconetSj  and  jacquard-woYen  gwAaol  n^cvcwls  Idnds. 

&  regard  to  many  of  these  fljier  classes  tlie>  cTolODl^^  \a  ^^aX>^  ^sv^XJaavt 

^Portation  baa  faUen  off  to  small  propoTtioiia, 
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was  less  than  40,000,000  square  yards;  the  re-exi>orts  of  the  same  were 
500,000  square  yards,  and  the  export  of  domestic  cottons  was  13,750,000 
square  yards.  The  oonsomption  cannot  have  been  less  than  five  times 
the  importation,  excluding  the  unbleached  domestic  grades,  which 
formed  the  chief  share  of  the  domestic  export.  The  production  of  fine 
bleached  and  printed  cottons  is  enormous,  this  class  being  at  least 
doabled  in  amount  since  1864. 

Cotton  Spoo]>thbead  is  another  new  department,  dating  since 
1864  almost  entirely.  There  are  now  ten  or  twelve  large  establishments 
ragaged  exclusively  in  this  production,  among  the  largest  being  Clark's, 
leeently  transferred  from  Scotland  to  Paterson,  Kew  Jersey.  The  num- 
ber of  American  mills  on  spool  thread  is  now  as  great  as  the  number  of 
Seotch  and  English  sending  to  this  market ;  and  although  the  larger 
share  of  the  supply  may  yet  be  received  from  abroad,  it  cannot  be  long 
before  the  production  here  will  meet  most  of  the  demand  for  consump- 
tion« 

Statistics  of  the  various  manufactures  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and 
many  interior  towns  in  the  West,  and  from  the  South  also,  would  show 
a  large  increase ;  but  this  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  our 
manufactures,  and  thus  partly  supply  the  omission  of  the  Commissioner 

NX7MBEB  OF  PEESONS  EMPLOYED  IN  MANXJPACTTJBES. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  Commissioner's  estimates  of  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  manufactures,  your  conmiittee  addressed  a  letter 
of  inquiry  to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
and  this  was  done  with  the  more  confidence  as  the  Commissioner  him- 
self quotes  Mr.  McAllister  as  reliable  authority.    His  reply  is  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 

522  Walnut  Street,  PhUaMphia,  March  30, 1870. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  sabmit  answers  to  the  interrogatories  made  in  your  favor 
of  the  10th  instant : 

Ut.  What  number  and  projiortion  of  our  total  population  is  engaged  in  the  dififeront 
Iraicbes  of  manufactures  f — ^Answer.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing 
ertsblishments,  1,900,000.    Number  directly  supported,  10,000,000. 

2d.  What  number  and  proportion  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tnres  thereof,  and  in  mining  ore  and  coal  for  same  f — Answer.  Number  of  persons  actu- 
•ny  employed,  640,000.    Number  of  persons  directly  supported,  3,200,000. 

3d.  What  amount  of  capital  is  at  present  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
■ted  and  mannfactores  thereof  f ^Answer.  Estimated  at  $420,000,000. 

4Ui«  How  many  persons  are  directly  and  how  many  indirectly  8upi>orted  by  manu- 
ftctines,  and  especially  by  iron  and  steel? — Answer.  The  above  question  is  answered 
pKtty  nearly  in  the  answers  to  the  first  and  second  interrogatories.    Perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  ib  indirectly  supported  by  the  mai\^  \«Mwi\i^^ 
(^mtsDidketarinfi^  indastry, 

to  the  namber  of  bands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  Btefe\,  Wi^ 
tbmof,  in  PennBylvania,  I  would  say  perhafis  sometbing  leea  ^tiasi  t«o 
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fifths  of  the  whole  nnmber  in  the  country,  or  about  250,000  persons  employed,  and 

1,800,000  supported. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  McAllister,  secretary. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Morrell, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  differs  widely  from  the  Commissioner's  mode  of  putting  his  case. 
He  estimates  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  cotton,  woolen,  and 
leather  manufacture,  and  in  iron  making,  railway  service,  and  fisheries, 
at  535,000.  Leather  and  the  manufactures  thereof  are  included,  and 
pig  and  bar  iron,  but  not  the  manufactures  thereof.  Had  they  been, 
not  only  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures,  but  the 
value  created,  would  have  been  largely  increased.  Such  increase, 
however,  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Com- 
missioner's report. 

the  cheapening  of  commodities. 

The  committee  feel  bound  to  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  gen- 
eral drift  and  tenor  of  the  report,  in  that  it  virtually  holds  up  the  cheap- 
ening of  commodities  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  our  indus- 
trial legislation. 

Doubtless  the  governing  classes  of  England  have  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple for  many  years.  The  numerous  non-producing  consumers  of  that 
country,  who,  by  their  connection  with,  or  dependence  upon  its  legisla- 
tors and  rulers,  cause  their  wishes  to  be  strongly  reflected  in  its  laws, 
have  naturally  no  other  interest  in  the  matter  than  to  see  such  general 
cheapness  prevail  as  will  give  them  for  their  fixed  incomes  the  largest 
I)ossible  portion  of  the  laborers'  products.  The  great  factory  owners 
of  England,  finding  their  domination  of  the  world's  markets  endan- 
gered by  the  growing  arts  and  protective  legislation  of  other  countries, 
endeavor  to  maintain  their  supremacy  by  offering  their  products  at  con- 
stantly lower  prices,  a  policy  requiring  the  smallest  possible  outlay  for 
wages  and  for  the  laborer's  necessaries  of  life,,  our  breadstuffs  included. 

General  cheapening  of  commodities  means  everywhere  general  oppres- 
sion and  degradation  of  the  producers  for  the  benefit  of  non-producing 
consumers. 

This  cruel  and  unnatural  system,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  our 
habits  and  needs,  is  now  strenuously  resisted  in  England  itself  since  the 
laboring  population  has  a<Miuired  a  greater  representation  in  Parliament, 
and  will  probably  soon  be  so  modified  there  as  to  conform  more  to  the 
interest  of  the  producers  and  less  to  that  of*  the  mere  consumers.  It  is 
a  source  of  astonishment  and  mortification  to  your  committee  that  the 
Commissioner  8hould  have  been  so  pliant  to  the  influences  which  the  up- 
j>er  classes  of  England  know  so  well  liow  to  mAfli,  «i%  \ft  «v3i^^est  for  the 
^rw'dauce  of  our  industrial  legislation  EngUda.  no^oiia  ^\xie\i  «t^  ^  \^%t. 
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reduce  oar  working  men  and  women  to  the  degradation,  I>OYerty,  and 
ignorance  of  Baropean  laborers,  thus  endangering  onr  government, 
which  rests  upon  the  intelligence  and  contentment  of  the  people,  and 
preventing  that  immigration  of  skilled  laborers  attracted  here  by  the 
higher  wages  and  improved  civilization  which  contribute  so  greatly  to 
oar  prosperity. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  STRUGGLE. 

Your  committee  have  remarked  with  pain  the  Commissioner's  apathy 
to  the  tremendous  fact  that  his  own  nation,  though  ostensibly  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  is  really  engaged  in  unrelenting  warfare  with  several 
oBier  nations,  and  particularly  with  Great  Britain.  That  this  wartkre 
18  waged,  not  with  armies  and  navies,  but  with  the  complex  enginery 
of  industry  and  trade,  does  not  palliate  the  Commissioner's  negligence, 
smee  his  duty  has  been  to  study  exactly  those  agencies  which  in  our 
times  are  no  less  potent  for  the  aggrandizement  or  the  subjugation  of 
the  contending  parties  than  were  the  armed  conflicts  which  they  have 
in  great  measure  superseded. 

The  trained  legions  of  England  are  fighting  us  from  her  mines  and 
workshops,  under  guidance  more  subtle  and  more  ruthless  than  that  of 
military  rule,  and  from  those  secure  fortifications  they  launch  the  mis- 
siles which  are  to  subjugate  and  impoverish  us.  Her  mines  and  facto- 
lifis  are  pitted  against  our  mines  and  factories  in  a  struggle  wherein 
oar  independence  is  at  stake,  and  every  industrial  establishment  upon 
our  side  which  is  forced  to .  succumb  in  the  struggle  is  one  of  our  bat- 
teries silenced,  with  its  soldiers  cast  into  the  hospital. 

This  struggle  is  one  which  we  cannot  avoid,  and  in  which  defeat  must 
be  &taL  The  contihent  is  ours  to  subdue  and  to  possess,  ready  to  yield 
all  its  treasures  to  us  and  to  our  posterity,  but  oidy  upon  the  condition 
of  our  being  able  to  develop  all  its  capacities  and  to  maintain  ourselves 
against  all  comers.  Any  dreams  of  a  merely  agricultural  wealth  and 
dvilization  are  utterly  illusory,  for  no  merely  agricultural  people  have 
ever  long  maintained  their  independence  except  when  both  they  and 
their  country  were  too  poor  to  excite  cupidity. 

Our  own  vast  and  teeming  agricultural  regions,  embracing  the  whole 
broad  and  bountiful  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  can  form  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Inconceivably  vast  as  are  the  resources  of  that  favored  ex- 
panse, its  population,  if  restricted  to  agriculture,  debarred  from  manu- 
&ctares  themselves,  and  undefended  by  conterminous  manufacturing 
communities  belonging  to  the  same  great  nation,  would  merely  fall  a 
prey  to  the  trade  plunder  and  rapine  of  JEurope,  and  would  vainly  ex- 
haust the  riches  of  their  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  lords  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  importance  of  the  fanctiona  performed  by  the  manuSactavtex^  va. 
tbemMdBl  economy  of  this  nation  can  hardly  be  overstated.    ^o\»  oiiVs 
A4termake  a  market  for  the  crude  products  of  the  field  and  t\i^  m\ii^ 
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increasing  twice  or  twenty  fold  the  value  of  those  products ;  not  only 
do  they  protect  the  industrial  and  financial  independence  of  the  nation, 
by  supplying  without  any  detraction  from  the  nation's  treasure  the  nu- 
merous and  costly  articles  which  our  people  will  consume ;  not  only  do 
they  furnish  within  our  own  borders  the  appliances  demanded  in  modem 
war,  but  they  are  a  principal  means  of  advancing  the  civilization  of  the 
country,  and  of  diffusing  the  useful  arts  into  ever- widening  districts. 
That  manufactures  were  originally  first  planted  along  the  Atlantic  slope 
was  inevitable,  since  there  was  the  first  seat  of  population;  that 
the  same  region  is  constantly  improving  its  manufactures  and  under- 
taking new  and  more  dif&cult  branches  is  also  inevitable,  since  its 
position  facing  Europe  causes  its  industries  to  be  the  first  assailed,  and 
constantly  stimulates  its  energies  to  fresh  efforts  and  to  new  inventions. 
It  is  while  making  these  advances  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  acts  as 
teacher  to  the  sister  communities  lying  further  westward,  who  draw 
freely  from  it  those  arts  and  industries  and  skilled  laborers  which  it  has 
acquired. 

A  perfect  harmony  of  interests  exists  in  this  respect  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  as  also  is  the  case  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  between  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  manufacturer. 

That  the  Commissioner,  instead  of  exhibiting  this  community  of  inter- 
est and  thus  reinforcing  the  tie  of  nationality,  should  appear  willing  to 
depreciate  the  manufacturing  class  and  to  excite  against  it  the  jeal- 
ousy and  animosity  of  the  farming  class,  is  to  your  committee  the  source 
of  surprise  and  regret. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Other  parts  of  the  report  are  open  to  animadversion,  but  further  crit- 
icism is  needless.  Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the  statements 
and  teachings  of  the  Commissioner  gave  the  petitioners  just  cause  of 
alarm.  Some  of  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  the  report,  so  far  as 
examined,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

It  opens  by  declaring  our  material  progress  to  be  "  wonderful,"  and  "  in 
a  great  degree  independent  of  legislation,"  and  then  devotes  large  space 
and  effort  to  show  that  this  "  wonderful "  progress  has  been,  and  is,  ob- 
structed by  legislation. 

It  alleges  that  the  farmer  is  now  oppressed  by  the  operations  of  the 
present  tariff  and  currency,  while  in  the  report  of  the  same  Commissioner 
for  1868  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  farmer  had  reaped  undue 
profits  for  many  years  under  the  operations  of  the  same  tariff  and  the 
same  currency. 

It  makes  unfair  and  untruthful  statements  touching  the  condition  of 
tAe  farmer  as  compared  with  that  of  othex  Ammvi^kSv  ^todvicfers^  when 
^^e  author  mast  have  known  that  the  only  ettecY,  ot  «xy&V^\aXfem^^ 
oii/dbe  to  excite  jealonay  and  hostility  between  t\ie^  \?\io^*m\Kt'^^'oa.^ 


^^^/•e»4'r^^  -i 
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It  i^akes  pitifol  complaint  of  some  ^^ taxes"  or  tariffs,  and  then  pro- 
poses others  much  more  grievous,  as,  for  instance,  its  complaint  of  an 
alleged  "  tax  "  of  $3,900,000  on  salt,  and  its  proposal  of  a  "  tax'^  or  tariff 
of  $60,000,000  on  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  tea. 

It  underrates  the  products  of  manufiEictures  and  overrates  the  products 
of  agriculture,  while  both  branches  of  industry  are  best  served  by  the 
impartial  truth. 

It  greatly  underrates  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufac- ' 
tures,  especially  in  those  industries  which  are  most  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  which  was  so  com- 
pletely demonstrated  during  our  late  struggle  for  national  existence. 

It  misstates  the  prices,  the  costs,  and  the  aggregate  values  of  manu- 
faictures  in  important  particulars,  as  follows : 

It  alleges  that  the  cost  of  American  salt  in  our  markets  is  from  40  to 
45  cents  a  bushel,  when  correct  quotations  in  commercial  centers  show 
that  in  1869  it  ranged  from  28  to  34  cents. 

It  alleges  that  the  importation  of  gunny  cloth  in  1869  did  not  exceed 
five  thousand  bales,  when  the  actual  import  exceeded  ten  thousand 
bales. 

It  alleges  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  wool  tariff  there  has  been 
a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  country,  when  the  sta- 
tistician of  the  Agricultural  Department  reports  a  considerable  increase. 

It  conveys  the  impression  that  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  wool  is  the 
result  of  the  wool  and  woolen  tariff  of  1867,  and  omits  the  important 
fact  that  a  rapid  increase  of  sheep  and  an  over-production  of  wool  in 
other  countries  had  decreased  prices  in  foreign  markets,  thus  tending 
to  a  decrease  in  our  own. 

It  urges  working  men  and  women  to  so  act  as  to  compel  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  present  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens,  that  they  may  obtain 
cheaper  clothing,  but  suppresses  the  fact  that  cloths,  blankets,  and 
other  woolen  manufactures  are  as  cheap  now  as  in  1860,  notwithstand- 
ing an  increase  in  the  price  of  labor. 

It  greatly  under-estimates  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacture,  the  value  of  the  product  of  that  manufacture  in  1869,  the 
number  of  persons  supported  by  it,  and  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts it  consumes. 

It  alleges  a  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  which  is  shown  to  be  falla- 
cious and  unreliable  by  every  authority  within  reach  of  your  committee, 
now  connected  in  any  manner  with  its  manufacture. 

It  alleges  that  no  material  increase  of  the  imports  of  iron  is  probable, 
and  yet  recommends  a  schedule  of  a  tariff  on  this  and  other  metals 
which  would  render  a  large  increase  of  these  imports  necessary  inprder 
to  raise  the  revenue  it  estimates  to  be  required  fromtti^ftfc  ^ovvx^!«s», 
Ita  assertion  of  the  cost  of  fi^ights,  and  their  vaftsxencfe  «t^  ^x^Xfefc^^cfs^ 
to  the  nmnafacturers  in  the  iaterior,  is  a  gross  iXiiBteakib  ox  m\^'8X'^\^'B^^'^' 
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It  suppresses  the  fact  that  the  price  of  lumber  rapidly  fell  in  186!3  and 
1869,  and  argues  that  the  present  duty  thereon  tends  to  an  increase  of 
the  price,  when  the  market  quotations  show  that  it  is  as  low  now  as 
during  the  last  three  years  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty. 

It  alleges  that  the  duty  on  coal  enhances  the  price  of  all  the  coal  of 
the  Fnited  States  to  the  consumer,  a  statement  contradicted  by  the 
statistics  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  last  ten  years.  No  importation  of 
the  coal  most  largely  produced  and  most  generally  used,  the  anthra- 
cite, is  possible,  and  the  revenue  collected  upon  bituminous  coal  is  paid 
by  the  producers  abroad,  by  so  much  reducing  their  own  exorbitant 
profits. 

It  alleges  that  the  present  duty  on  elastic  webbing,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  is  equivalent  to  "an  unnecessary  tax'^  of  five  ceqts  on 
each  pair,  and  yet  recommends  a  change  in  the  duty,  which  would  make 
this  "  unnecessary  tax"  amount  to  fourteen  cents  on  each  pair. 

It  unfairly,  and  untruthfully,  depreciates  the  condition  of  our  artisans 
and  laborers,  endeavoring  to  create  the  impression  that,  through  the 
operations  of  the  present  tariff  and  the  present  currency  system,  labor 
does  not  command  the  same  reward  it  did  ten  years  ago,  when  the  fact 
is  patent  to  all,  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  during  the  past 
ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  drain  of  a  great  war,  has  been  most 
marvelous  and  wholly  unprecedented. 

It  alleges  that  domestic  competition,  excited  by  tariff  laws,  "  is  ac- 
companied by  the  usual  resort  of  turning  out  articles  or  products  of  in- 
ferior quality,  but  with  an  external  good  appearance,"  thus  ruthlessly 
condemning  the  American  manufacturer,  and  inferentially  praising  his 
European  rival,  when  the  truth,  fairly  stated,  would  have  bestowed 
praise  and  condenmation  in  reverse  order,  and  shown  that  the  competi- 
tion engendered  by  a  protective  tariff  has  uniformly  resulted  in  greater 
mechanical  skill,  improved  machinery,  and  finer  and  more  durable  work- 
manship. 

It  entirely  omits  any  detailed  exhibition  of  the  growth  of  our  manu- 
factures  under  the  existing  tariff  system,  and  of  the  advantages  to  the 
country  derived  fipom  that  growth. 

It  endeavors  to  cast  suspicion  and  odium  upon  American  manufac- 
turers whose  gains  and  strength  belong  to  their  country,  and  who  are 
the  defenders  of  American  independence  in  the  trade  battles  of  the 
world ;  and  invites  this  country  to  trust  in  and  pay  tribute  to  foreign 
manufacturers,  whose  gains  and  strength  give  increase  of  riches  and 
power  to  our  rivals  and  enemies. 

It  slanders  the  American  inventors  and  manufacturers,  whose  labors 
m  the  aseful  arts,  under  the  encouragement  of  existing  laws,  have  given 
a  multitude  of  new  and  improved  producte  t^  t\i^  American  people,  who 
draw  from  borne  manufactures  a  great  Yoriets  oi  «i^e\ft%  ^1  <i»\svTass^\i«fe 
unknown  to  the  maaa  of  workers  in  ottiei  \aTida,«svaL^i^\XftxmiOTBi^\Kx. 
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tore,  and  quality,  than  such  similar  goods  as  may  be  furnished  by  foreign 
commerce. 

It  unpatiioticiilly  seeks  to  establish  the  principle  that  dependence  upon 
fomgn  manufactures  is  our  natural  condition,  in  defiance  of  the  policy 
of  all  enlightened  nations,  whose  civilization  has  been  built  up  and 
whose  people  have  prospered  as  a  consequence  of  legislation  favoring  a 
diversiflcation  of  their  industry. 

It  recommends  large  reductions,  or  a  total  abolition  of  duties  upon 
such  importations  as  come  in  competition  with  the  staple  products  of 
'American  mines,  forests,  and  manufactories,  and  that  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue thus  caused  should  be  compensated  by  increased  duties  upon 
necessaries  of  life  not  produced  in  our  country,  thus  displaying  undue 
regard  lor  the  interests  of  foreign  manufticturers  and  traders,  and  a  dis- 
position to  impose  needless  burdens  ujwn  his  own  countrymen. 

It  aims  to  subvert  the  protective  policy  of  our  own  country,  estab- 
lished since  the  formation  of  the  government,  under  which  our  people 
have  always  prospered,  and  every  departure  from  which  has  residted 
in  enforced  idleness  of  the  laboring  classes,  indiWdual  suft'ering  and 
bankruptcy,  and  loss  of  national  credit  and  revenue. 

It  proposes  to  raise  the  revenue  needed  by  the  government  from  such 
import  duties  as  will  enhance  the  cost  of  foreign  necessaries  of  life  con- 
sumed by  our  laborers,  while  denying  to  them  adequate  protection  against 
the  invasion  of  foreign  labor  products  competing  with  their  own. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  Commissioner's  recommendations,  if  heeded, 
would  be  to  array  class  against  class,  and  section  against  section,  sowing 
anew  the  seeds  of  hate,  strife,  and  disunion,  which,  scattered  long  ago 
for  like  purposes,  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit,  the  taste  of  which  is  still 
bitter  ui>on  our  lips;  nor  is  this  effect  concealed  by  pretended  benevo- 
lence toward  those  whom  it  would  degrade,  enslave,  and  destroy. 

In  short,  the  report  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  interest  of  for- 
eign producers  and  manufaeturers,  and  its  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions, if  followed  by  consequent  legislation,  would  be  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  tend  to  make  us  dependents 
on  foreign  nations,  when  we  have  the  means  and  ability  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  propositions,  conti^adictions,  and  errors  of  the 
report,  and  your  committee  believe  that  they  fully  confirm  the  opinion 
of  the  ])etitioners,  that  its  recommendations  would  be  "  a  most  danger- 
ous ;;uide  to  legislation." 

DANIEL  J.  MOREELL,  Chairman. 

OAKES  AMES. 

PHILETUS  SAWYER. 

WORTHllSGTO^  C.  S^VITSl- 

STEPHENS  SA35UO^T>. 

WILLIAM  H-  \3PS>0^. 
n  J,       ^  SAMUEL  P.  :M0B,\111A^- 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  PEACE! 

PEACE  FINANCIAL,  AND  PEACE  POLITICAL! 


Xi  E  T  T  E  xv  b 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  PEACE? 


DsAB  Snt:— . 

Let  qs  have  peace  I  In  these  brief  words  you  express  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  nation^  NoSrth  and  South, 
and  of  whatsoever  shade  of  color.  It  is  the  one  great  and  pre- 
ponderant desire  of  all  that  portion  of  our  population  which,  at  the 
close  of  a  tedious  and  destructive  war,  has  now  succeeded  in  placing 
in  the  presidential  chair  the  man  to  whom  they  had  been  most  of 
all  indebted  for  suppression  of  the  armed  rebellion.  That  there 
should  be  peace,  and  that  it  should  be  permanent,  is  to  the  true  in- 
terest of  all,  whether  loyalists  or  rebels,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  that  I  now  propound  the  great  question,  Shall  we  have  peace 
— ^not  a  temporary  one  to  be  maintained  by  aid  of  military  force, 
but  such  a  peace  as  shall  tend,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  so  to 
bind  together  and  consolidate  the  different  portions  of  the  Union 
as  to  render  absolutely  impossible  a  recurrence  of  scenes  of  war 
and  waste  like  to  those  through  which  we  so  recently  have  passed  f 
Can  we  have  such  a  peace  f  For  answer  to  this  I  have  to  say  that 
such  an  one  has  recently,  and  on  the  largest  scale,  been  established 
in  Central  Europe,  and  that  all  now  needed  among  ourselves  is  that 
we  study  carefully  what  has  there  been  done,  and  then  imitate  the 
great  example  which  has  there  been  set  us. 

Five  and  thirty  years  since,  Oermany  presented  to  view  a  collec- 
tion of  loose  fragments,  most  of  which  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  neighboring  powers,  France  or  England  at  one  hour,  Russia  or 
Austria  at  another.  A  state  of  civil  war  had  for  centuries  been 
the  chronic  condition  of  the  country,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, poverty,  and  such  poverty  as  in  our  loyal  States  is  entirely 
unknown,  had,  with  but  few  exceptions,  been  the  condition  of  aU 
classes  of  her  people. 

Brief  as  is  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  an  empire  has  been 
there  created  embracing  a  population  little  short  of  40,000,000, 
among  whom  education  is  universal ;  with  a  system  of  communica- 
tions that,  with  the  exception  of  those  provided  for  the  very  dense 
populations  and  limited  territories  of  England  and  Belgium,  is  not 
excelled  by  that  of  any  other  country ;  with  an  intemid  commerce 
as  perfectly  organized  as  any  in  the  world,  and  growing  from  day 
to  day  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  with  a  market  on  the  land  for 
nearly  all  its  products,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  with  an 
agricultural  population  that  grows  daily  in  both  intelligeuce  and 
power;  with  a  mercantile  marine  that  now  numbers  more  than 
10,000  vessels ;  with  a  public  treasury  so  well  provided  that  not 
only  has  it  made  the  recent  war  without  need  Cot  iie%o\AaX\\i%Viw^A^ 
hat  that  it  baa  at  once  made  large  ad^tioii&XoX)^^^^^'^^^'^^^'^ 
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public  education ;  and  with  private  treasuries  so  well  supplied  as  to 
enable  its  people  not  only  with  their  own  means  to  build  their  own 
furnaces  and  factories  and  construct  their  own  roads,  but  also  to 
furnish  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  improvident  people  of  America, 
to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  making  of  roads  in  a  country  the 
abundance  of  whose  natural  resources  should  long«ince  have  placed 
it  in  the  position  of  money  lender,  rather  than  that  now  occupied 
of  general  money  borrower. 

To  what  now,  has  this  all  been  due  f  To  the  quiet  and  simple 
operation  of  the  protective  features  of  the  system  of  the  Zoll-Verein, 
the  most  important  measure  of  the  century,  and  among  the  most 
important  ever  adopted  in  Europe.  Under  it  labor  has  been  every- 
where economized.  Under  it,  the  producers  and  consumers  of  a 
whole  nation  have  been  brought  into  communication  with  each 
other,  and  thus  has  been  created  a  great  society  which  is  destined 
ultimately,  in  all  probability,  to  produce  effects  throughout  the 
Eastern  continent  fully  equal  to  any  that  may,  by  even  the  most 
sanguine,  be  hoped  for  in  this  Western  one. 

§  2.  Five  and  thirty  years  since,  Germany  and  the  American  Union 
exhibited  states  of  things  directly  antagonistic,  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  first  was  divided  and  disturbed,  its  internal  commerce  in  every 
way  embarrassed,  its  people  and  its  various  governments  very  poor, 
and  with  little  hope  in  the  f\iture  except  that  which  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  negotiations  were  then  on  foot  for  the  formation  of  a 
Customs  Union,  which,  shortly  after,  was  accomplished.  In  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  everything  was  different,  the  internal  com- 
merce having  been  more  active  than  had  ever  before  been  known, 
the  public  treasury  filled  to  overfiowing,  the  national  debt  on  the 
eve  of  extinction,  and  capital  so  much  abounding  as  to  make 
demand,  for  the  opening  of  mines,  the  building  of  houses  and  mills, 
and  the  construction  of  roads,  for  all  the  labor  power  of  a  people 
that  then  numbered  thirteen  millions. 

The  cause  of  these  remarkable  differences  was  to  be  found  in  the 
facts,  that,  up  to  that  time,  Germany  had  wholly  fiiiled  to  adopt 
such  measures  of  co-ordination  as  were  needed  for  establishing 
circulation  among  its  80,000,000  of  population ;  whereas,  our 
Union  had,  five  years  before,  and  for  the  first  time,  adopted 
measures  having  for  their  object  development  of  all  the  powers, 
physical,  mental,  or  moral,  of  its  people,  all  the  wealth  of  its  soil, 
and  all  the  wonderful  mineral  deposits  by  which  that  soil  was 
known  to  be  underlaid.  The  one  had  failed  to  bring  together  the 
producer  and  consumer  of  food  and  wool,  and  had  remained  de- 
pendent upon  traders  in  distant  markets.  The  other  had  Just  then 
willed  that  such  dependence  should,  at  no  distant  time,  come  to  an 
end ;  that  producers  and  consumers  should  be  brought  together ; 
and  there  had  thence  already  resulted  an  activity  of  circulation  and 
an  improvement  in  physical  and  moral  condition,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  before  been  known  to  be  accomplished  in  so  brief  a 
period. 

But  little  later  (1835),  the  two  countries  are  once  again  found 

totalljr  opposed,  (Germany  having  adopted  the  American  system 

And  thus  provided  for  fireedom  of  inteTiv&Y  coinm^T^^^  la&&x\<^ 
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aimaltaneonsly  adopting  that  which  to  Germany  had  proved  so 
utterly  disastroas,  and  which  had  been  there  rejected.  Thenceforth 
the  former  moved  steadily  forward  in  the  direction  of  creating  a 
great  domestic  commerce,  doing  this  by  means  of  a  railroad  system 
which  should  so  bind  together  her  whole  people  as  to  forbid  the 
idea  of  futare  separation.  The  resnlt  already  exhibits  itself  in  the 
quiet  creation  of  the  most  powerful  empire  of  Europe.  The  latter 
meanwhile  has  constructed  great  roads  by  means  of  which  it  has 
exported  its  soil,  in  the  forms  of  tobacco,  com,  and  cotton,  to 
distant  markets,  and  has  thus  diminished  its  power  to  maintain  in- 
ternal commerce — ^th^  result  obtained  exhibiting  dtself  in  a  great 
rebellion  that  has  cost  the  country.  North  and  South,  half  a  million 
of  lives,  the  crippling  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  thousands  o£  millions  than,  properly  applied, 
would  have  doubled  the  incomes  of  its  whole  people,  whUe  making 
such  demand  for  human  force,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  as  would, 
in  a  brief  period,  have  secured  the  establishment  of  universal  A*ee- 
dom,  with  benefit  to  all,  white  and  black,  landowner  and  laborer. 
Such  have  been  the  widely  different  results  of  two  systems  of  public 
policy,  the  one  of  which  looks  to  introducing  into  society  that  proper, 
orderly  arrangement  which  is  found  in  every  weU  conducted  private 
establishment,  and  by  means  of  which  each  and  every  person  em- 
ployed is  enabled  to  find  the  place  for  which  nature  had  intended 
him ;  the  other,  meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  laisaer 
faire^  requiring  that  government  should  abdicate  the  performance 
of  its  proper  duties,  wholly  overlooking  the  fact  that  all  the  com- 
munities by  which  such  teachings  are  carried  into  practical  effect 
now  exhibit  themselves  before  the  world  in  a  state  of  utter  ruin. 

§  3.  Studying  now  our  American  railroad  system,  we  find  the  great 
trunk  lines  to  be,  so  far  as  regards  the  North  and  the  South,  purely 
sectional,  all  of  them  running  east  and  west  and  the  whole  constitut- 
ing a  collection  of  spokes  in  a  great  wheel  whose  hub,  wholly  con- 
trolled by  men  like  Laird  and  other  workers  in  aid  of  the  great 
rebellion,  is  found  in  Liverpool.  As  a  consequence  of  this  it  had 
been  that  our  dependence  on  such  men  had  become  more  complete 
as  those  great  lines  had  increased  in  number,  and  with  every  such 
increase  our  financial  crises  had  become  more  frequent  and  more 
severe.  Prior  to  the  war  a  single  turn  of  the  British  screw  had 
sufilced  for  ruining  thousands  of  those  who  had  invested  their  means 
in  the  opening  of  mines,  the  building  of  fdmaces  or  factories,  and 
for  thus  crushing  out  the  most  important  portions  of  our  domestic 
commerce.  With  each  such  crisis  there  came  increased  necessity  for 
scattering  our  people  over  the  land,  and  for  limiting  ourselves  to  that 
single  species  of  employment  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
semi-barbarism — ^the  raising  of  raw  produce  for  the  supply  of  distant 
markets.  From  year  to  year  the  tide  of  white  emigration  rose,  fol- 
lowing always  the  lines  of  road  and  canal  of  the  extreme  North,  and 
carefully  avoiding  the  Central  States.  Simultaneously,  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  a  black  emigration  depleted  the  Centre, 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  furnishing  Ih^ 
bone  and  the  muscle  required  for  conBumptVoti  m  \.V^  ^^^%  <A 
MiBsiBsippi  and  of  Texas.    As  a  conaequeace  ot  VhL\&^\Xi<b  ^iXrc^^av^ 
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mines,  in  building  furnaces  or  fkctories,  by  means  of  which  the  con- 
sumers and  producers  of  the  South  might  be  brought  together. 
Can  they  have  such  aidf  Apparently  they  cannot,  millions  upon 
millions  being  lavished  upon  Eastern  and  Western  roads  which, 
useful  as  they  may  eventually  prove  to  be,  tend  now  to  intensifica- 
tion rather  than  to  obliteration  of  the  sectional  feelings  under 
which  we  have  already  so  greatly  suffered.  Such  roads  need  com- 
paratively little  help  from  government.  Eastern  capitalists  being 
always  ready  for  any  measures  tending  to  bring  trade  to  the  great 
cities,  European  or  American,  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Northern  and 
Southern  roads — roads  tending  toward  development  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mineral  wealth  of  the  Central  States — roads  tending  to 
enable  the  cotton  of  the  South  to  reach  mills  and  factories  in  the 
West — do  need  it,  and  for  the  reason  that  those  capitalists  are  not 
yet  so  tar  enlightened  as  at  all  to  appreciate  the  idea  that  the  larger 
the  domestic  commerce  the  greater  must  be  the  power  to  purchase 
those  finer  commodities  for  which  the  Centre,  the  West,  and  the 
South  are  accustomed  to  look  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  New 
Tork  and  Boston. 

An  expenditure  for  such  purposes,  involving  an  annual  demand 
upon  the  Treasury  for  less  than  half  a  dozen  millions,  would  add 
five  times  that  amount  to  the  annual  public  revenue,  while  giving 
to  the  domestic  commerce  a  development  that  would  add  countless 
millions  to  the  money  value  of  labor  and  land,  and  by  promoting 
immigration  Arom  abroad  would  do  more  for  elevation  of  the 
down-trodden  people  of  the  eastern  continent  than  has  been  done 
by  all  its  sovereigns  ft*om  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

That  we  may  have  ])ermanent  peace,  and  that  the  desire  of  all 
loyal  men  may  thus  be  realized,  it  is  needed  that  our  people  be 
brought  to  understand  that  between  the  various  portions  of  the 
Union  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  of  real  and  permanent  interests, 
all  profiting  by  measures  looking  to  establishment  of  perfect  politi- 
cal and  industrial  independence,  and  all  suffering  from  those  which 
tend  to  prolong  a  dependence  upon  those  foreign  communities  that 
hailed  with  so  much  Joy  the  action  of  the  men  who  initiated  the 
great  rebellion. 

Throughout  the  world  the  tendency  towards  peace,  freedom,  and 
independence  has  grown  as  consumers  and  producers  have  been 
brought  more  nearly  together,  as  the  societary  circulation  has  be- 
come more  rapid,  and  as  land  and  labor  have  become  more  pro- 
ductive. That  peace  may  be  here  maintained — that  all  may  really 
enjoy  equality  of  rights — that  the  Union  may  be  perpetuated — and, 
that  the  country  may  enjoy  a  real  independence — we  must  have  a 
system  that  shall  tend  towards  enabling  our  whole  people  to  make 
their  exchanges  with  each  other  freed  from  the  interference  of  foreign 
ships,  or  foreign  merchants. 

In  another  letter  I  propose  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  measures 
above  proposed  upon  the  condition  of  the  recently  enfranchised 
people  of  the  south,  and  through  them  on  the  Union  at  large,  mean- 
while remaining,  with  great  regard  and  respect, 

Yours  truly, 
/7-«r.  IT.  S.  Grant.  HETSB.T  C.  CkB.lSX. 


LETTER  SECOND. 
Deab  Sm: 

Little  more  than  sixty  years  since  the  Oerman  people  were  in 
a  condition  so  nearly  akin  to  slavery  that  the  chief  difference 
between  them  and  the  colored  people  of  our  Southern  States  con- 
sisted in  the  fact,  that  while  these  latter  could,  the  former  could  not, 
be  sold  at  the  horse  block  like  other  chattels.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  American  slave  had  a  positive  money  value  that  made  it 
desirable  to  grant  protection  to  children  in  their  infEuicy,  and  to 
men  and  women  in  their  age,  the  Germans  had  no  such  value 
except  when,  as  with  the  Hessian  so^sereign  of  our  Revolution, 
their  masters  could  find  opportunities  for  selling  them  by  regiments 
as  food  for  powder.  Badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  wretchedly  poor, 
and  with  no  poor-laws  by  aid  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to 
demand  assistance  in  case  of  illness,  few,  very  few  indeed,  could 
command  even  the  trifling  means  required  for  enabling  them  to  seek 
abroad  the  subsistence  denied  to  their  families  and  themselves  at 
home.  Some  few  did  then  occasionally  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  most 
generally  as  "  redemptioners,"  liable  to  sale  in  open  market  for  as 
many  years  of  service  as  were  then  required  for  payment  of  their 
passages. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  throughout  Germany  when  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  Jena  (1806),  closely  succeeding  that  of 
XJlm  (1805),  followed  as  it  was  by  the  almost  entire  subjugation  by 
France  of  the  German  people,  first  awakened  Prussian  statesmen 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  if  Prussia  would  ever  resume 
her  place  in  the  family  of  nations  she  must  look  to  the  elevation 
of  her  whole  people,  and  bring  to  a  close  her  dependence  on  an 
effete  landed  aristocracy  whose  utter  worthlessness  had  so  recently 
been  entirely  proved.  Prompt  and  energetic,  the  great  man  (Baron 
Stein)  who  then  stood  in  the  lead  of  Prussia,  found  himself  before 
the  close  of  another  year  prepared  to  announce  arrangements  by 
means  of  which  the  land  was  to  become  divided  between  those  who 
theretofore  had  held  it  as  property,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
cultivated,  these  latter  passing  at  once  from  the  condition  of  mere 
tenants  at  will  to  that  of  free  proprietors.  Thenceforth  the  Prus- 
sian peasant  stood  before  the  world  as  a  freeman,  and  the  effect  of 
this  was  fully  shown  when,  but  a  few  years  later,  the  Sovereign 
found  it  necessary  to  call  to  his  aid  the  whole  body  of  his  people 
for  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  for  liberation  of  that  which  then 
had  become  for  them  really  a  Fatherland. 

The  years  which  followed  that  expulsion  were,  however,  years  of 
British  free  trade,  sad  and  sorrowful  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  was  little  demand  for  German  labor  except  «o  f^x  ^^  SX^%.% 
needed  for  that  work  of  barbarism,  the  TaVeiui^  ot  t%i1R  ^tq^xxk^I^^^ 
coDsamption  in  distant  markets;  yeatB  in  '^VciYi  f^oQ\x%%%^w^^ 


wheat  went  abroad  to  be  exchanged  for  other  wool,  rags,  and 
wheat,  converted  by  foreign  labor  into  cloth,  paper,  and  iron ;  years 
in  which  there  was  furnished  daily  evidence  that  poverty  of  the 
people  and  weakness  of  the  government  grew  with  every  increase 
of  distance  between  the  producers  and  consumers  of  a  nation. 
Nominally,  the  Prussian  people  had  become  free,  but  practically 
they  were  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  foreign  traders  that  they 
profited  little  of  that  freedom. 

Sad  experience  having  soon  and  thoroughly  satisfied  Prussian 
statesmen  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  bringing  consumers  to  the 
side  of  producers,  and  thus  relieving  farmers  from  the  burdensome 
and  oppressive  tax  of  transportation,  the  year  1818  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  a  tariff  that  was  thoroughly  protective,  and  that 
looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  domestic  commerce.  Not 
content,  however,  with  the  slight  step  which  had  thus  been  made, 
they  in  the  years  that  followed  spared  no  efforts  for  bringing 
about  an  union  of  the  various  States  of  Germany  on  the  footing 
of  an  entire  freedom  of  internal  intercourse  similar  to  that  which 
bad  so  long  existed  in  our  American  Union.  Fiercely  opposed 
in  this  by  British  agents,  public  and  private,  no  less  than  seven- 
teen years  were  required  for  its  accomplishment;  but  the  year 
1835  at  length  witnessed  the  formation  of  that  complete  Customs 
Union  which  still  exists,  and  to  which  the  world  at  large  stands  in- 
debted for  the  creation  of  a  great  empire  which  now  stands  first  in 
Europe  for  the  development,  moral  and  material,  tf  its  people,  and 
for  the  influence  it  exercises  over  the  movements  of  the  Eastern 
Continent. 

Stein  gave  to  the  Prussian  people  that  freedom  which  has  every- 
where been  seen  to  result  from  division  of  the  land,  but  to  make  it 
permanent,  to  extend  it  throughout  Germany,  and  to  prevent  the 
retrograde  movement  which  must  inevitably  have  resulted  from  per- 
sistence in  a  policy  which  separated  producers  from  consumers,  and 
which  looked  to  constant  exportation  of  the  soil  in  the  form  of  rude 
products,  it  was  needed  that  another  great  man,  List,  should  make 
his  appearance  on  the  stage.  At  the  cost  of  both  property  and  life 
he  did  the  work,  and  if  we  now  seek  his  monument,  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  remarkable  empire  that  has  so  recently  appeared  upon  the 
European  stage,  described  in  my  former  letter. 

Following  the  example  set  by  Prussia,  Russia,  by  dividing  her 
land  among  those  who  previously  had  owned  or  cultivated  it,  has 
made  one  great  step  towards  the  establishment  of  freedom  for  her 
whole  people.     Thus  far,  however,  the  Emperor  seems  to  have 
foiled  to  see  that  there  can  be  no  real  freedom  for  men  who  are 
compelled  to  waste  their  labor  and  to  exhaust  their  soil  by  sending 
its  products  in  their  rudest  forms  to  foreign  markets.    The  day 
must,  however,  come  when  his  eyes  will  be  open  to  that  great  fact, 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  it  be  that  the  benevolent  desires 
of  those  who  had  labored  in  the  cause  of  Russian  emancipation  will 
stand  a  chance  of  being  fully  realized. 
S,  Failing  altogether  to  profit  by  the  gr^at  cxa.m^\fe^  \}a»X.  V-wi 
tAas  been  set  i/s,  we  have  proclaimed  emanc\paUoTi^\i^^\^vnxv%v;j\ 
tlie  J  Md  in  poBsesBion  of  its  opponeivts-,  aiid\ia.^e  ^v?^\}cL^fi^\»  ^t 
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snfifVage  to  men  who,  as  the  recent  election  has  proved  to  be  the 
case,  must  exercise  it  in  a  way  to  please  their  late  masters,  or  forfeit 
power  to  obtain  bread  for  their  wives  and  children.  So  far  as  regards 
public  lands,  the  Homestead  Law  happily  places  all  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  outside  of  this  the  union  man,  white  or  black,  seems 
likely  to  enjoy  no  rights  whatsoever. 

As  a  slave  the  black  man  had  a  large  money  value,  and  it  was 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  planters  to  provide  carefully  for  the  women 
and  the  children,  much  of  the  year's  profit  arising  from  increase  of 
stock.  Now,  having  lost  all  such  value,  and  having  ceased  to  be 
mere  chattels,  the  men  are  shot  down  by  hundreds,  while  women 
and  children  perish  for  want  of  medical  assistance.  How  small  is 
the  chance  in  this  respect  for  black  republicans  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  description  of  afOEiirs  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  whites  in 
Edgecombe  county.  North  Carolina,  at  the  present  moment : — 

'*  Cases  are  frequently  reported  to  me  of  physioiaDS  refusing  to  attend  the  sick, 
hecanse  their  relatives  were  repuhlioans,  or  expressed  their  intention  to  vote  for 
Grant  and  Colfax.  One  man  oame  into  my  oiflce  and  told  me  that  his  little  boy 
died  on  Monday  for  want  of  medioal  aid.  No  physician  in  the  part  of  the 
ooontry  where  he  lived  wonld  attend  the  boy,  beoaose  he  was  a  radical ;  one 
storekeeper  kept  him  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  would  not  sell  him  anything,  because  he  i>ersistently  said  he 
would  vote  for  Grant.  One  man  asked  me  to  send  for  a  northern  physician, 
because  the  faculty  of  this  country  would  not  attend  his  wife,  and  she  was  at 
the  point  of  death.  Did  I  tell  yon  about  the  affair  in  Wilson  county  a  few 
weeks  ago?  The  authorities,  all  Rebels,  and  equal  to  Ku-Klux,  arrested  a 
colored  man  named  Grimes,  on  the  charge  of  burning  a  bam,  but  Grimes  proved 
himself  to  any  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  mind  perfectly  innocent.  But  he  is 
the  leader  of  the  Union  League,  and  they  wanted  to  rake  him  up,  as  he  had 
made  a  severe  speech  against  them  and  in  favor  of  the  radicals  the  day  before. 
A  delegation  of  colored  men  came  for  me  twenty  miles.  I  went.  I  asked  for  a 
bearing  for  Grimes  in  my  preftenoe.  It  was  not  granted.  I  offered  to  bail  him. 
This  offer  was  rejected.  A  R«bel  drew  his  revolver  on  me  in  the  court-house 
behind  my  back.  8ome  one  more  prudent  stopped  his  shooting.  I  left  telling 
them  I  wonld  have  Grimes  out,  and  the  next  morning  they  released  him  to  pre- 
vent my  having  the  gratification  of  doing  it,  so  I  was  told.  Grimes  wouldn't 
promise  thf>m  to  vote  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  but  the  next  day  he  raised  a  com- 
pany and  went  to  the  Raleigh  Convention." 

Nominally  free,  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  must  he  far  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

3.  Nominally  free,  but  really  enslaved,  the  Irish  people,  long  be- 
fore the  year  (1846)  of  the  great  famine,  were  described  by  Thack- 
eray as  "  starving  by  millions ;"  and  by  another  high  authority  as 
having  before  them  only  the  choice  between  "  land  at  any  rent  on 
one  hand,  or  starvation  on  the  other."     Famine  and  emigration 
having  since  largely  reduced  their  number,  and  measures  of  confisca- 
tion having  transferred  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  from  Irish  to 
British  hands,  they  now  tell  us  of  an  increased  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  people;  but  on  studying  the  real  facts  of  the  case  we  learn,  that 
^^  at  no  period  has  their  hold  upon  the  land  been  so  feeble  and  pre- 
carious as  now;"  that  "the  control  of  landlords  o^et  \X\fe\t  \,"wv»x^» 
is  pmcticaUy  absolute ;'*  that  "they  can  and  Ao  xa^e  VjA.vn^  ^^ 
the/restates  which  place  the  tenant  for  all  ptacWe«\  ^\3LTpQ^R»va.^ 
state  of  serfdom;''  that  "by  those  rules  maTT\ae^\iaa\>^^'^«^^^'^'^^ 
l^e  forbidden  without  license  of  the  agent  •,"  ttiat  ^^  \«iiasi^:j  ^^^^  ^*^ 
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to  year  is  reduced  by  the  oontrivance  of  an  annual  notice  to  quit  to 
actual  tenancy  at  will;''  and  that  '4n  some  estates  a  receipt  for 
rents  is  never  given  without  a  printed  notice  to  quit  on  the  back  of 
it."* 

The  negro  slave  of  our  Southern  States,  more  fortunate  than  the 
Irish  one,  had  an  actual  money  value,  and  of  so  great  amount  as  to 
make  it  highly  profitable  for  his  owner  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  him, 
to  provide  medical  attendance,  to  care  for  his  children,  and  gene- 
rally to  do  nearly  as  well  for  him  as  he  would  for  for  his  horses  or  his 
cattle.  So  absolutely  valueless,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  Irish 
slave  that  population  has  been  declared  to  be  '^a  nuisance,"  to  be 
abated  by  means  of  any  and  every  measure  of  oppression  that  could 
be  devised ;  and  when  starvation  had  been  followed  by  pestilence, 
this  latter  has  been  hailed  as  having,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been 
sent  as  a  mean^  of  relieving  the  land  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
so  many  useless  mouths. 

4.  Such  being  Irish  freedom,  we  may  now  advantageously  study 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  England  with  a  view 
to  see  what  there  has  been  and  now  is  the  effect  of  a  monopoly  of 
the  land  such  as  we  have  permitted  to  remain  in  our  Southern 
States.  Doing  this,  we  find  that  whereas  but  recently  we  were  told 
that  it  was  to  the  south  of  England  we  were  to  look  for  the  greatest 
agricultural  degradation,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Eastern 
counties  we  meet  with  the  state  of  things  here  described: — 

'*  *The  gang  Bystem/  as  reoentlj  ezbibited  in  Parliament,  in  brief  is  tbis:  In 
the  Fen  districts,  covering  nearly  a  million  of  acres  of  tbe  richest  land  in  Eng- 
land, Hnntingdonsbire,  Cambridgesbire,  Nottingbamshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
in  parts  of  tbe  counties  of  Nortbampton,  Bedford,  and  Rutland,  about  seven 
thousand  obildren,  from  five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  besides  i>er9ons  of  both 
sexes  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age — are  employed  in  gangs  numbering 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  laborers  in  each  gang,  under  a  master ,  and  in  a  condition  dif- 
fering from  slavery  only  because  it  is  infinitely  worse, 

"The  gang  master  is  almost  invariably  a  dissolute  man,  who  cannot  get 
steady  employment  as  a  laborer  with  any  decent  farmer.  In  moat  instances  he 
aotuaUy  purchases  the  labor  of  the  children  from  poor  parents ;  he  sells  this 
labor  to  farmers,  pays  tbe  gang  what  he  pleases,  and  puts  the  profit  in  his 
pocket.  For  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  these  gangs  are  driven,  often 
seven  or  eight  miles  a  day,  to  farms  where  they  work  at  planting,  weeding, 
picking,  stone-gathering,  and  like  labor,  from  half-past  five  in  the  morning  to 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  tbe  evening.  The  gang-master  is  paid  by  the  day  or 
by  the  acre ;  and  he  pays  the  little  children  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  per  day, 
while  the  older  lads  and  girls  receive  from  nine  to  fifteen  pence.  The  master, 
for  driving  his  hands  to  the  field  and  for  keeping  them  up  to  their  work,  which 
he  does  with  a  stick,  makes  an  estimated  profit  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  there- 
abouts, a  week. 

"  There  is  testimony  to  show  that  hundreds  of  the  younger  children  are  car- 
ried home  in  the  arms  of  the  older  lads  every  night.    From  working  breast- 
high  in  wet  grain  many  of  the  children  are  crippled  for  life  by  rheumatism, 
while  others  contract  the  seeds  of  ague,  pleurisy,  and  consumption.    Cases  are 
given  where  little  girls,  four  years  old,  have  been  driven  throuizh  these  long, 
terrible  days  of  work.     The  most  pathetic  pictures  presented  bt/  Mr,   Witberforce 
^colonial  slave-driving  forty  years  ago^  make  the  British  West  Indies  seem  almost 
att  uircadid  in  comparison  with  the  Fen  district*  in  England  today. 
"Tbie  «xbibiti<m,  ebooking  as  it  is,  is  by  no  meanft  Wv©  mo«X  1t\^\.WV  v^v^^i 
o/tbe  gang  gj-Btem,     Tbe  gangs  are  under  no  moral  waltaViil'wYjAVww*   ^IV'e^- 


^Moiisca.     irfali  Orferanoea  shortly  BUt«d,  pp.  ^^,^^-    A^^^^A"^^^- 
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times  at  night  both  sexes  are  huddled  together  in  bams,  where,  among  the  older 
boys  and  girls,  the  most  shamefiil  events  natarally  follow.  Clergymen  and  other 
respectable  witnesses  testified  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  that  the  gaog 
laborers  are  '  beneath  morals.'  They  have  no  consciousness  of  chastity,  and  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Medical  directors  of  infirmaries  state  that 
gang  girls,  as  young  as  thirteen  years,  have  been  brought  to  them  to  be  con- 
fined. Their  language  and  conduct  are  so  depraved  that  dozens  of  parish 
clergymen,  surgeons,  and  respectable  laboring  people,  declared  to  the  commission 
that  the  introduction  of  any  gang  labor  in  any  village  extinguishes  morality." 
-^Eveming  Pott, 

Turning  now  to  the  west  of  England  we  find  a  state  of  things 
entirely  in  harmony  with  this,  as  may  be  seen  by  all  of  those  who 
care  to  study  the  memoir  of  Canon  Oirdlestone,  read  before  the 
British  Association  in  August  last. 

The  Edinburgh  ^etneto  Just  now  published,  questions  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  the  Canon's  details,  but  admits  that  British  agricultural 
laborers  have  before  them  no  fdture  but  that  of  the  slavery  of  the 
poor  house— a  slavery  worse  than  that  of  our  southern  negroes  in 
the  past. 

5.  So  long  as  the  great  Scottish  proprietors  could  sell  to  the 
government  the  blood  and  bones  of  their  subjects,  creating  regi- 
ments to  be  officered  by  sons  and  nephews,  brothers  and  cousins  of 
their  own,  everything  was  done  to  encourage  increase  of  Highland 
population.  That  branch  of  the  slave  trade  having,  however,  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  slave  having  no  longer  a  money  value,  people 
whose  forefathers  had  for  centuries  occupied  millions  of  acres  have, 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  been  expelled  from  their  little 
holdings,  under  circumstances  of  atrocity  wholly  without  a  parallel. 
The  latest  exhibit  of  these  well-known  atrocities,  is  given  in  the 
last  (October)  No.  of  the  WestminBter  Review.  The  most  prominent 
actors  therein  are  found  in  the  liberal  families  of  Stafford  and  of 
Sutherland.  Their  most  distinguished  advocate  is  found  in  the 
liberal  Duke  of  Argyle,  so  well  known  as  author  of  the  Reign  of 
Law^  which  has  passed  through  so  many  and  so  large  editions. 

6.  The  British  and  Irish  people  above  referred  to  are  really  en- 
slaved, although  the  law  refuses  to  permit  their  being  sold  as 
chattels,  and  although  the  world  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  as 
free.     In  what  then  does  real  freedom  consist  ?    Let  us  see ! 

Friday,  on  Crusoe's  island,  found  no  competition  for  the  purchase 
of  his  services,  and  was,  therefore,  glad  to  sell  himself  on  terms 
dictated  by  the  man  who  could,  if  he  would,  both  clothe  and  feed 
him,  thus  becoming  the  latter's  slave.  Had  the  island  contained 
other  Crusoes,  their  competition  would  have  enabled  him  to  make 
his  selection  among  them  all,  exercising  thus  that  power  of  self- 
government  by  which  the  freeman  is  distinguished  from  the  wretched 
slaves  above  described. 

Will  you  buy?    Will  you  sell?    The  man  who  has  a  commo- 
dity, and  must  sell,  is  forced  to  ask  the  first  of  these  questions ; 
obtaining,  for  that  reason,  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  1^%^  \,\\a,\i^\w>X. 
might  be  regarded  as  the  fair  market  pnce.     "Hlv^  Ti^\^v^x^TiO\. 
forced  to  eellf  waits  for  the  second,  thereby  oVvlamvxv^  m^xfe^^^^- 
Iiaps,  than  the  ordinary  price.     Such  being  t\ie  iiaae  n^VOcl  ^OTiSsic^i^ 
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ties  that  can  be  kept  on  hand  waiting  for  a  purchaser,  to  how  mnch 
greater  extent  must  it  not  be  so  in  reference  to  that  labor  power 
which  results  A*om  the  consumption  of  food,  and  which  cannot  be 
held  over  for  even  a  single  instant.  The  trader  takes  the  market- 
price  for  his  oranges,  great  as  may  be  his  loss ;  he  stores  his  iron, 
waiting  for  a  better  market.  The  farmer  sells  his  peaches  on  the 
instant,  low  as  may  be  the  price ;  but  he  holds  his  wheat  and  pota- 
toes, waiting  for  an  advance.  The  laborer's  commodity  being  yet 
more  perishable  than  oranges  or  peaches,  the  necessity  for  its  instant 
sale  is  still  more  urgent. 

The  farmer  and  the  merchant  having  stored  their  sugar,  or  their 
wheat,  can  obtain  advances,  to  be  returned  when  their  commodities 
are  sold.  The  laborer  can  obtain  no  advance  upon  his  present  hour, 
his  commodity  perishing  on  the  instant  of  production.  It  must  be 
at  once  either  sold  or  wasted. 

Further,  the  merchant  may  continue  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear 
clothing,  his  stock  meanwhile  perishing  on  his  hands.  The  farmer 
may  eat  his  potatoes,  after  failing  to  sell  his  peaches.  The  laborer 
must  sell  his  potential  energies,  be  they  what  they  may,  or  perish 
for  want  of  food.  In  regard  to  no  commodity,  therefore,  is  the  effect 
resulting  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  competition  so  great,  as  in 
relation  to  human  force.  Two  men  competing  for  its  purchase,  its 
owner  becomes  a  freeman.  Two  others,  competing  for  its  sale, 
become  enslaved.  The  whole  qriestion  of  freedom  or  slavery  for 
man  is,  therefore^  embraced  in  thai  of  competition^^ 

The  more  varied  the  employments,  the  greater  is  the  tendency 
towards  having  the  miner,  the  weaver,  the  spinner,  the  mason, 
and  the  carpenter,  take  their  places  by  the  side  of  the  farmer; 
the  greater  becomes  the  competition  for  purchase  of  labor;  the 
more  does  the  land  tend  to  become  divided;  the  greater  is  the 
money  value  of  labor  and  land ;  the  more  perfect  is  the  farmer's  in- 
dependence ;  the  higher  is  the  state  of  manners  and  morals ;  and  the 
more  perfect  becomes  the  freedom  of  the  whole  people  of  whatsoever 
sex  or  age.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  at  this  moment  so 
much  competition  as  in  New  England  for  the  purchase  of  labor, 
and  in  none,  consequently,  are  its  people  so  absolutely  free.  In 
none  claiming  in  any  manner  to  rank  as  civilized,  has  the  contrary 
tendency  so  much  existed  as  in  Ireland.  In  none,  therefore,  has 
there  been  so  universal  a  competition  for  the  sale  of  labor ;  the 
consequences  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  fact,  that  the  occupant  of 
land  is  now  more  than  ever  before  a  mere  slave,  holding  his  existence 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  man  who  claims  to  own  the  land. 

7.  Thus  far  our  measures  of  emancipation  have  resulted  in  giving 

to  the  negro  slave  just  the  same  amount  of  freedom  that  has  so  long 

been  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  slave,  to  wit,  that  he  may,  if  he  will,  marry 

and  beget  children ;  that  those  children  may  not  forcibly  be  taken 

A*om  him ;  and  that,  although  he  may  with  impunity  be  shot  or 

otherwise  maltreated,  he  cannot  be  exchanged  by  his  master  against 

any  given  quantity  of  money.    Wholly  dependent  for  employment 

i/pon  the  men  who  own  the  land  h\a  ailualxou  \%  «\xsio«\.  v^^^^svafeV^ 

that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  peopV^^  a%  \ieiX«i  ^^«fcfi&a«A.>ai 

one  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  English  axxttcLOX^;— 
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**  In  a  oonntiy  in  wbioh  every  one  who  can  find  a  landlord  to  acoept  him  can 
be  a  farmer,  and  scarcelj  any  one  can  be  a  laborer ;  where  the  three  only  altema- 
tiTei  are  the  ooonpation  of  land,  beggary,  or  famine ;  where  there  is  nothing  to 
repress  competition  and  CTerythiDg  to  inflame  it — the  treaty  between  landlord 
and  tenant  is  not  a  calm  bargain,  in  which  the  tenant,  haying  offered  what  he 
thinks  the  land  worth  to  him,  cares  little  whether  his  offer  be  accepted ;  it  is  a 
struggle  like  the  struggle  to  buy  bread  in  a  besieged  town,  or  to  buy  water  in 
an  African  caravan.  It  is  a  struggle  in  which  the  landlord  is  tempted  by  an 
extravagant  rent ;  the  agent,  by  fees  or  by  bribes ;  the  person  in  possession,  by 
a  premium  to  take  him  to  another  country ;  and  rivals  are  soared  away  by  threats 
or  punished  by  torture,  mutilation,  or  murder.  The  sncceasful  competitor  knows 
that  he  has  engaged  to  pay  a  rent  which  will  swallow  the  surplus,  beyond  the 
poorest  maintenance  for  his  family,  that  with  his  trifling  stock  he  can  force  the 
Und  to  produce.  He  knows  that  if  he  fails  to  pay  he  must  expect  ejectment, 
and  that  ejectment  is  beggary." — Senior.  JoumaU^  ConversatUmi,  and  Euayt 
rthting  to  Ireland^  London,  1868. 

To  four  millions  of  people  similarly  situated  we  have  given  the 
right  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  their  masters,  at  the 
same  time  giving  to  those  masters  the  right  of  representation  in 
Congress  for  each  and  every  one  of  them,  thereby  making  a  most 
important  addition  to  the  power  that  to  the  present  time  has  been 
80  much  misused. 

What  is  the  use  now  to  be  made  of  the  tremendous  power  thus 
accumulated  in  their  hands  is  shown  by  the  recent  proceedings  in 
(Georgia  and  Louisiana.  A  year  hence  it  will  be  the  same  elsewhere, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  if  the  national  authorities  do 
not  interfere,  the  whole  body  of  the  States  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Tennessee,  will  be  found 
engaged  in  a  new,  but  peaceful,  rebellion  that  must  this  time  prove 
entirely  successful,  controlling  Congress  and  placing  in  the  presi- 
dential chair  some  man  whose  claim  to  that  high  office  results  from 
participation  in  the  accursed  rebellion  so  lately  crushed. 

Clearly  seeing  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  loyal  Southern 
men  are  crying  aloud  for  immigration,  the  rebel  portion  of  the 
population  meantime  everywhere  notifying  Northern  men  that  if 
they  would  save  their  lives  they  must  flee  the  land,  and  thus  pre- 
paring for  a  new  rebellion  in  which  they  will  be  most  heartily  sup- 
ported by  all  the  rebel  sympathizers  of  Northern  States.  Just  now 
I  have  heard  of  the  final  expulsion,  even  from  Eastern  Tennessee, 
of  a  body  of  Scotchmen  who  had  been  sent  there  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  long-wooled  sheep. 

8.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  creating  competition 
with  the  landholders  for  purchase  of  negro  labor,  and  thus  giving 
to  the  slave  that  freedom  which  results  &om  power  to  choose  be- 
tween employers  in  the  field,  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  workshop. 

Why  is  it,  however,  that  such  competition  had  not  long  since 
existed  ?    For  the  reason  that  our  legislators  have  wholly  failed  to 
see  that  throughout  the  world  freedom  had  come,  not  as  the  result 
of  mere  proclamations^  but  as  a  consequence  of  that  diversification 
in  the  demand  for  human  service  which  enables  each  and  ev^t^  vs^- 
dividual  to  find  the  employment  for  whicli  lie\\ad\>e«iW.\\i\,w\^^<i^^TA 
for  which  he  was  most  completely  fitted.    "Look  -wYiet^  Wi^^  \o\^\^ 
thejr  would  have  seen  that  slavery  existed  aa  a  coxv^^c^jofeTvefc  ol «« 
cJuBjve  dependence  on  labors  of  the  field.    CotrecXVou  ot  \}DL\a^>aTva 
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ing  with  it  freedom  for  all  would  have  resulted  from  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1842,  as  under  it  both  the 
centre  and  the  south  would  have  been  filled  with  fhrnaces  and  fac- 
tories, thereby  trebling  the  money  value  of  land  while  greatly  ele- 
vating the  man  who  worked  it.  Great  properties  would  gradually 
have  become  divided;  the  little  proprietor — the  man  "whose 
touch,"  says  Arthur  Young,  ''turns  sand  into  gold" — ^would  long 
before  this  have  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage ;  the  harmony 
of  all  real  and  permanent  interests  would  have  been  hourly  becom- 
ing more  fiilly  recognized ;  immigration  would  have  attained  pro- 
portions much  greater  than  any  it  yet  has  seen ;  and  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Union  would  be  thrice  greater  than  now  they  are. 

So  rapid  under  the  tariff  of  1842  was  the  growth  of  Southern 
manufactures  that  in  1848  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury^ 
Mr.  Barnwell  Rhett,  was  led  to  predict  that  before  the  lapse  of 
another  decade  the  South  would  have  ceased  to  export  raw  cotton. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  prediction  the  South  had  just  before 
placed  the  knife  to  its  own  throat  by  giving  us  the  revenue  tariff 
of  1846  in  place  of  the  protective  one  of  1842.  From  that  hour 
Southern  manufactures  declined,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the 
growth  of  that  barbarous  feeling  which  found  its  culmination  in  the 
atrocities  of  the  late  rebellion. 

For  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  we  needed  a  million  of  men 
in  arms.  For  prevention  of  the  one  that  is  now  proposed,  we  need, 
and  that  at  once,  great  armies  of  men  and  women  carrying  with 
them  spades  and  ploughs,  spindles  and  looms,  sewing-machines  and 
steam-engines,  geographies  and  Testaments,  and  all  other  of  the 
machinery  by  aid  of  which  the  people  of  the  North  have  been  be- 
coming more  prosperous  and  more  free.  For  enabling  such  armies 
to  move,  and  for  giving  them  security  while  employed  in  carrying 
into  full  effect  the  great  work  of  emancipation,  we  need  that  the 
government  should,  at  the  earliest  moment,  take  measures  for  cre- 
ating, and  for  placing  in  loyal  hands,  great  lines  of  road  by  means 
of  which  the  North  and  the  South,  the  Northeast  and  the  South- 
west, the  Northwest  and  the  Southeast,  should  have  between  them 
communications  as  safe  and  rapid  as  those  already  existing  between 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  do  this  thoroughly  and  thus  to  bring  the  people  now  occupy- 
ing the  borders  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Ohio,  into 
direct  and  rapid  communication  with  those  of  the  Savannah  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  would  involve  an  annual  cost,  as  interest  on  the  amount 
expended,  less  than  would  be  required  for  maintenance  of  half  a 
dozen  regiments  of  men  in  arms ;  and  yet,  while  preventing  all 
future  necessity  for  raising  such  regiments,  it  would  so  add  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  nation  that  the  growth  of  wealth  would 
soon  be  seen  to  be  twice  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 

With  that  growth  would  come  division  of  the  land,  always  a  con- 
sequence of  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  and  ex- 
change. Freedmen,  now  wholly  dependent  «pon  planters  for  food 
and  clothing,  would  Gnd  in  road  makers  and  furnace  men  competi- 
tors  with  their  recent  masters  for  purchase  ot  tiVvaVt  ^^T^via^^  wi^ 
iroaJd  soon  be  seen  accumulating  little  capVtaXa  \>'j  «X^  ot  ^VvSa. 
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they  might  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  and  improve  the  little  tracts 
secured  to  them  by  the  Homestead  Laws,  and  through  many  of 
which  these  roads  would  run.  The  already  rich  would  be  made 
richer  by  means  of  the  increased  value  given  to  their  properties,  the 
now  down-trodden  negro  race  meanwhile  becoming  from  hour  to 
hour  more  free  and  independent.  Harmony  and  peace  would  take 
the  place  of  existing  discord,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  Union 
would  become  as  thoroughly  united  as  already  are  those  of  the  great 
German  Empire  so  recently  created. 

Let  it  now  be  understood  that  men  and  women  who  give  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  Southern  development  both  can  and  will 
be  sustained  by  all  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  the  negro 
will  become  really  free,  while  the  nation  will  become  as  really  inde- 
pendent. Let  this  not  be  done,  and  the  negro  will  be  re-enslaved ; 
the  Union  will  be  split  up  into  fragments,  as  so  recently  has  been 
the  case  with  the  great  empire  which  now  stands  in  the  lead  of 
Europe ;  and  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  carried  us  through  the 
late  rebellion  will  have  to  regret  that  their  labors  have  resulted  in 
leaving  the  country  in  a  condition  far  worse  than  that  which  had 
existed  when  Eort  Sumter  had  been  first  assailed. 

Earnestly  hoping  that  a  result  very  different  from  this  may  yet  be 
reached,  I  remain,  Yours,  very  respeotfhlly  and  truly, 

OxN.  U.  S.  Grant.  HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

PaiLAOBLpmA,  Norember  9th,  1868. 


LETTER  THIRD. 

Deab  Snt: — 

An  eminent  foreigner,  speaking  of  our  coimtrymen,  characterized 
them  as  ^^  the  people  who  soonest  forget  yesterday,"  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  accurate  is  shown  by  the  facts  which  I  propose  now 
to  give,  as  follows : — 

The  revenue  tariff  period  which  followed  the  close,  in  1815,  of  the 
great  European  war,  was  one  of  great  distress  both  private  and 
public.  Severe  financial  crises  bankrupted  banks,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers ;  ^reat?y  contracted  the  market  for  labor  and  all  its 
products ;  so  far  diminished  the  money  value  of  property  as  to 
^lace  the  cebtor  everywhere  in  the  power  of  his  creditor ;  caused 
the  transfer  of  a  very  large  portion  of  it  under  the  sheriff's  hammer ; 
and  so  far  impaired  the  power  of  the  people  to  contribute  to  the 
revenue  that,  trivial  as  were  the  public  expenditures  of  that  period, 
loans  were  required  for  enabling  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  it.  Under  the  protective  tariff  of  1828  all  was  changed, 
and  with  a  rapidity  so  great  that  but  few  years  of  its  action  were 
required  for  bringing  the  country  up  to  a  a\>8AA  v..  ''pto^^TvVj  ^Ca.^ 
like  of  which  had  never  before  been  known^  iiete  ot  A'awVi^t^N  tet 
umihilatdng  the  public  debt ;  and  for  cauamg  o\mc  igfeo^Yek  ^Xis^l 
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to  forget  the  state  of  almost  nlin  from  which  they  so  recently  had 
been  redeemed. 

Retummg  once  again,  as  a  consequence  of  this  forgetfulness,  to 
the  revenue  tariff  system,  the  troubles  and  distresses  of  the  previous 
period  were  reproduced,  the  whole  eight  years  of  its  existence  pre- 
senting a  series  of  contractions  and  expansions,  ending  in  a  state 
of  weakness  so  extreme  that  bankruptcy  was  almost  universal ;  that 
labor  was  everywhere  seeking  in  vain  for  employment;  that  the 
public  credit  was  so  entirely  destroyed  that  the  closing  year  of 
that  unfortunate  period  exhibited  the  disgraceftil  fact  of  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  Treasury,  wandering  throughout  Europe 
and  knocking  at  the  door  of  all  its  principal  banking  houses  with- 
out obtaining  the  loan  of  even  a  single  dollar.  Public  and  private 
distress  now  compelling  a  return  to  the  protective  system  we  find 
almost  at  once  a  reproduction  of  the  prosperous  days  of  the  period 
from  1829  to  18^5,  public  and  private  credit  having  been  restored, 
and  the  demand  for  labor  and  its  products  having  become  greater 
than  at  any  former  period. 

Once  again,  however,  do  we  find  our  people  forgetting  that  to  the 
protective  system  had  been  due  the  marvellous  changes  that  were 
then  being  witnessed,  and  again  returning  to  that  revenue  tariff  sys- 
tem, to  which  they  had  been  indebted  for  the  scenes  of  ruin  which 
had  jnarked  the  periods  from  1817  to  1828,  and  from  1835  to  1842. 
California  gold  now,  however,  came  in  aid  of  free  trade  theories, 
and  for  a  brief  period  our  people  really  believed  that  protection  was 
a  dead  issue  and  could  never  be  again  revived.  With  1854,  how- 
ever, that  delusion  passed  away,  the  years  that  followed,  like  those 
of  the  previous  revenue  tariff  periods,  having  been  marked  by 
enormous  expansions  and  contractions,  financial  crises,  private  ruin, 
and  such  destruction  of  the  national  credit  that  with  the  close  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  we  find  the  treasury  imable  to  ob- 
tain the  trivial  amount  which  was  then  required,  except  on  pay- 
ment of  most  enormous  rates  of  interest. 

Once  again  do  we  find  the  ^^untry  driven  to  protection,  and  the 
public  credit  by  its  means  so  well  established  as  to  enable  the 
treasury  with  little  difficulty  to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  on 
a  war  whose  annual  cost  was  more  than  the  total  public  expendi- 
tures of  half  a  century,  including  the  war  with  Great  Britain  of 
1812.  Thrice  thus,  with  the  tariffs  of  1828,  1842,  and  1860,  has 
protection  redeemed  the  country  from  almost  ruin.  Thrice  thus, 
under  the  revenue  tariffs  of  1817, 1835,  and  1846,  has  it  been  sunk 
so  low  that  none  could  be  found  "so  poor  as  do  it  reverence." 
Such  having  been  our  experience  through  half  a  century  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  question  would  be  regarded  now  as 
settled,  yet  do  we  find  among  us  men  in  office  and  out  of  office, 
secretaries  and  senators,  owners  of  ships  and  railroads,  farmers  and 
laborers,  denouncing  the  system  under  which  at  every  period  of  its 
existence,  and  most  especially  in  that  of  the  recent  war,  they  had 
so  largely  prospered — thereby  proving  how  accurate  has  been  the 
description  of  them  above  referred  to,  as  ^^the  people  who  soonest 
forget  jesterday." 
Sucli  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  m\g\\\.  \)^^ie\l  to  show 
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what  was  the  actual  state  of  affairs  throughout  the  country  in  the 
revenue  tariff  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  and  thereby 
enable  railroad  owners  to  study  what  had  been  the  effect  upon  their 
interests  that  had  resulted  from  the  cry  of  cheap  iron ;  ship  owners 
to  see  that  the  decay  of  their  interests  had  been  the  necessary  result 
of  a  system  under  which  internal  commerce  had  been  destroyed ; 
laborers  to  see  why  it  had  been  that  labor  had  then  been  so  super- 
abundant and  so  badly  paid ;  farmers  to  see  why  it  had  been  that 
their  farms  had  then  been  so  deeply  mortgaged ;  secretaries  to  see 
why  it  had  been  that  the  public  credit  had  then  been  so  nearly 
annihilated ;  find  all  to  see  why  it  had  been  that  the  pro-slavery 
power  had  so  largely  grown  as  to  have  warranted  the  south  in  ven- 
turing on  the  late  rebellion.  To  that  end,  I  shall  now  present  two 
letters  written  in  1858,  and  addressed  to  our  then  president,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  respectfully  asking  you  to  remark  the  jpredictions  that 
further  continuance  in  the  same  direction  must  result  in  financial 
and  political  ruin,  and  in  our  being  driven  from  the  ocean,  all  of 
which  we  now  see  to  have  been  so  fully  realized.* 

"  Civilized  communities — those  communities,  Mr.  President, 
which  have  obtained  that  freedom  of  domestic  intercourse  which, 
as  you  have  seen,  we  so  sorely  need — ^foUow  the  advice  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  exporting  their  wool,  and  their  com,  in  the  form  of  cloth, 
at  little  cost  for  transportation.  Thus,  France,  in  1856,  exported 
silks  and  cloths,  clothing,  paper,  and  articles  of  furniture,  to  the 
extent  of  $300,000,000 ;  and  yet  the  total  weight  was  short  of  fifty 
THOUSAND  TONS — requiring  for  its  transport  but  forty  ships  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  the  services  of  perhaps  2000  persons. 

"  Barbarous,  and  semi-barbarous  countries,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
port their  commodities  in  their  rudest  state,  at  heavy  cost  for  trans- 
portation. India  sends  the  constituents  of  cloth — cotton,  rice,  and 
indigo — to  exchange,  in  distant  markets,  for  the  cloth  itself.  Brazil 
sends  raw  sugar  across  the  ocean,  to  exchange  for  that  which  has 
been  refined.  We  send  wheat  and  Indian  com,  pork  and  fiour,  cot- 
ton and  rice,  fish,  lumber,  and  naval  stores,  to  be  exchanged  for 
knives  and  forks,  silks  and  cottons,  paper  and  China-ware.  The 
total  value  of  these  commodities  exported  in  1856 — high  as  were 
then  the  prices — was  only  $230,000,000  ;  and  yet,  the  American  and 
foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  work  of  transport  were  of  the  capacity 

of  SIX  MILLIONS,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-TWO  THOUSAND  TONS, 

— requiring  for  their  management  no  less  than  269,000  persons.f 

"In  the  movement  of  all  this  property,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  exi)enee  for  transportation.  Who  pays  it  ?  Ask  the  farmer  of 
Iowa,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  sells  for  15  cents — and  that,  too, 
payable  in  the  most  worthless  kind  of  paper — a  bushel  of  corn  that, 
when  received  in  Manchester,  commands  a  dollar ;  and  that  he,  in 

*  These  letters  form  part  of  a  series  entitled  *^  Letters  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy  of  the  Union  and  its  Effects  as 
exhibited  in  the  Condition  of  the  People  and  the  State."    Phila.,  1858. 

t  This  is  the  total  tonnage  that  arrived  from  foreign  oonntries^  in  thai  ^^vt. 
A  small  portion  was  required  for  the  exportaUon  ot  mui^tb^Vox^dk.  Qm&:BL^)d5L- 
Heg,  bat  it  was  80  bbiaU  m  scAToelj  to  require  noXio«« 
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this  manner,  gives  to  the  support  of  railroads  and  canals,  ships  and 
sailors,  brokers  and  traders,  no  less  than  eighty-Jive  per  cent  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  products.  Ask  him  once  again,  and  he  will 
tell  yovL  that  while  his  bushel  of  com  will  command,  in  Manchester, 
18  or  20  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  he  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
little  more  than  a  single  ysxd-— eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  clothing 
poicer  of  his  com  having  been  taken,  on  the  road,  as  his  contribution 
towards  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  cpuntry,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  machinery  of  that  "  free  trade"  which,  as  you,  Mr.  President, 
have  so  clearly  seen,  is  the  sort  of  freedom  we  do  not,  at  present, 
need.* 

"  The  country  that  exports  the  commodity  of  smallest  bulk,  is 
almost  wholly  freed  from  the  exhausting  tax  of  transportation.  At 
Havre — ships  being  little  needed  for  the  outward  voyage,  while 
ships  abound — the  outward  freights  must  be  always  very  low. 

"  The  community  that  exports  the  commodities  of  greatest  bulk, 
must  pay  nearly  all  the  cost  of  transportation.  A  score  of  ships 
being  required  to  carry  from  our  ports  the  lumber,  wheat,  or  naval 
stores,  the  tobacco,  or  the  cotton,  required  to  pay  for  a  single 
cargo  of  cloth,  the  outward  freights  must  always  be  at,  or  near, 
that  point  which  is  required  to  pay  for  the  double  voyage ;  and  every 
planter  knows,  to  his  cost,  how  much  the  price  of  his  cotton  is 
dependent  upon  the  rate  of  freight. 

"  In  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  President,  employments  become  from 
day  to  day  more  thoroughly  diversified ;  the  various  human  facul- 
ties become  more  and  more  developed ;  the  power  of  combination 
tends  steadily  to  increase ;  agriculture  becomes  more  and  more  a 
science;  the  land  becomes  more  productive;  the  societary  move- 
ment becomes  more  stable  and  regular ;  and  the  power  to  purchase 
machinery  of  every  kind,  whether  ships,  mills,  or  the  precious  metals, 
tends  steadily  to  augment. 

"  In  the  last,  the  reverse  of  this  is  found,  the  pursuits  of  men 
becoming  less  diversified ;  the  demand  for  human  faculty  becoming 
more  and  more  limited  to  that  for  mere  brute  force,  or  for  the  craft 
by  which  the  savage  is  so  much  distinguished ;  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation tending  to  decline;  agriculture  becoming  less  and  less  a 
science,  and  the  land  becoming  more  and  more  exhausted ;  the 
societary  movement  acquiring,  more  and  more,  the  fitfrilness  and 
irregularity  of  movement  you  have  so  well  described  as  existing 
among  ourselves ;  and  the  power  to  obtain  machinery  of  any  kind 
tending  steadily  to  diminish. 

"  The  first  of  these,  Mr.  President,  may  be  found  in  the  countries 
of  Central  and  Northern  Europe — those  which  follow  in  the  lead  of 
Colbert  and  of  France.  All  of  these  are  gradually  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  most  oppressive  of  all  taxes,  the  tax  of  trans- 
portation. All  of  them,  therefore,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
growing  wealth  and  power,  with  correspondent  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion and  in  freedom. 

'^  The  last  may  be  found  in  Ireland,  India,  Jamaica,  Portugal, 

*  "Tbirij'One  iodependeni  States  enjoying  a  thonsand  advantages  and  oariy 
fosr  on  s  nminal  fne  trade  with  eaoh  other.     That  U  Iky^  ^  lx%«  U«^*  \};xal  we 
reMjJ^  wjujL  "-^Buchjlkax. 
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Turkey,  and  these  United  States — the  countries  which  follow  in 
the  lead  of  England.  All  of  these,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
subjected  to  the  tax  of  transportation.  All  of  them,  therefore,  are 
declining  in  wealth  and  power,  in  civilization,  and  in  freedom. 

^^In  the  first,  the  land  yields  more  and  more  with  each  successive 
year — with  constant  increase  in  the  power  of  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
or  a  pound  of  wool,  to  purchase  money.  In  the  last,  the  land 
yields  less  from  year  to  year,  with  constant  tendency  to  decline  in 
the  price  of  food  and  cotton.  The  first  import  the  precious  metals. 
The  last,  export  them.  The  first,  find  daily  increase  of  power  to 
maintain  a  specie  circulation,  as  the  basis  of  the  higher  and  better 
currency  supplied  by  banks.  The  last,  are  gradually  losing  the 
power  to  command  a  circulation  of  any  kind,  and  tending  more 
and  more  towards  that  barbaric  system  of  commerce  which  con- 
sists in  exchanging  labor  against  food,  or  wool  and  com  against 
cloth. 

"  We  may  be  told,  however,  Mr.  President,  that  in  return  for 
the  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  his  products  that,  as  we  see,  is  paid  by 
the  farmer  of  Iowa,  and  by  the  Texan  planter,  we  are  obtaining  a 
magnificent  system  of  railroads — ^that  our  mercantile  marine  is 
rapidly  increasing — that,  by  its  means,  we  are  to  secure  the  com- 
mand of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  &c.  &c.  How  far  all  this  is 
so,  we  may  now  inquire.  To  me,  it  certainly  appears,  that  if  this 
be  really  the  road  to  wealth  and  power  it  would  be  well  to  require 
the  exportation  of  wheat  instead  of  flour,  paddy  in  place  of  rice, 
cotton  in  the  seed,  com  in  the  ear,  and  lumber  in  the  shape  of  logs, 
rather  than  in  that  of  furniture. 

^^  Looking,  first,  to  our  internal  commerce,  we  find  a  mass  of 
roads,  most  of  which  have  been  constructed  by  help  of  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent. — bonds  that  have 
been  disposed  of,  in  the  market,  at  60,  70,  or  80  per  cent,  of  their 
nominal  value,  and  could  not  now,  probably,  be  re-sold  at  more 
than  half  the  price  at  which  they  orginally  had  been  bought.  Half 
made,  and  little  likely  ever  to  be  completed,  these  roads  are  worked 
at  great  expense,  while  requiring  constant  and  great  repairs.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  it  is,  that  the  original  proprietors  have  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  the  stock  being  of  little  worth.  The  total 
amount  applied  to  the  creation  of  railroads  having  been  about 
$1,000,000,000,  and  the  average  present  money  value  scarcely  exceed- 
ing 40,  if  even  30,  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  $600,000,000  have  been 
sunk,  and  with  them  all  power  to  make  new  roads.  Never,  at  any 
period  of  our  history,  have  we  been,  in  this  respect,  so  utterly  help- 
less as  at  present.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  the  central  government 
looks  steadily  to  the  dispersion  of  our  people,  to  the  occupation 
of  new  territories,  to  the  creation  of  new  States,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  necessity  for  further  roads.  That^  Mr.  President^  is  the 
road  to  physical  and  moral  decline,  and  political  death,  as  will  soon 
be  proved,  unless  toe  change  our  course. 

^  The  railroad  interest  being  in  a  state  of  utter  ruin,  we  may  now 
turn  to  the  shipping  one,  with  a  view  to  see  how  far  we  are  likely  ^ 
by  its  aid,  to  obtain  that  command  of  tbe  commet<^  ot  \Xv^^cytW 
9o  Burely  promised  to  as  by  the  author  ol  ttife  \»xvSl  ot  ''V^- 
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Should  that  prove  to  be  moving  in  the  same  direction,  the  fact  "will 
certainly  afford  new  and  stronger  proof  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
your  own  views,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  sort  of  freedom  we  so 
much  require. 

*'In  a  state  of  barbarism,  person  and  property  being  insecure, 
the  rate  of  insurance  is  high.  Passing  thence  towards  civilization, 
security  increases,  and  the  rate  of  insurance  declines,  as  we  see  it 
to  be  so  rapidly  doing,  in  reference  to  fire,  in  all  the  advancing 
countries  of  Europe.  Our  course,  in  reference  to  shipping,  being 
in  the  opposite  direction — security  diminishing,  when  it  should 
increase — the  rate  of  insurance  steadily  advances,  as  here  is 
shown : — 

Rates  qf  Insurance  upon  American  Ships. 

1846.  1858. 

To  Cubft  .        •        .        .        .        .1}  percent 1^  to  2  per  cent. 

"  Liverpool l}        "       ll  to  2       ** 

"  India  and  China    .        .        .        .  l|        " 2}  " 

To  and  from  Liverpool,  on  packet- 
ships,  annual  rates    .        .        .5         *' 8  " 

"  To  what  causes,  Mr.  President,  are  we  to  attribute  this  extraor- 
dinary change  ?  May  it  not  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  more  we 
abandon  domestic  commerce,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion imposed  upon  our  farmers  for  the  maintenance  of  transport- 
ers, the  greater  becomes  the  recklessness  of  those  who  gain  their 
living  out  of  that  taxation?  Look  back  to  the  last  free  trade 
period — that  from  1837  to  1841 — and  you  will  find  phenomena  cor- 
responding precisely  with  those  which  are  now  exhibited,  although 
not  so  great  in  magnitude.  At  present,  the  utter  recklessness — the 
total  absence  of  conscientious  feeling — here  exhibited,  is  such  as 
to  astonish  the  thinking  men  of  Europe.  Railroad  accidents  have 
become  so  numerous  as  scarcely  to  attract  even  the  momentary 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  the  loss  of  life  becomes  greater  from 
year  to  year.  Steamers  are  exposed  to  the  storms  of  the  lakes 
that  are  scarcely  fit  to  navigate  our  rivers  Ships  that  are  unfit  for 
carrying  insurable  merchandise,  are  employed  in  the  carriage  of  un- 
fortunate passengers,  they  being  the  only  commodity  for  whose 
safe  delivery  the  ship-owner  cannot  be  made  responsible.  Week 
after  week  the  records  of  our  own  and  foreign  courts  furnish  new 
evidence  of  decline  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility  which,  thirty 
3'ears  since,  characterized  the  owners  of  American  ships,  and  the 
mjen  therein  employed. 

"  Look  where  we  may,  Mr.  President,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land, 

evidences  of  demoralization  must  meet  our  view.     'Stores  and 

dwellings' — and  here  I  give  the  words  of  a  New  York  journal — 

'  are  constructed  of  such  wretched  materials  as  scarcely  to  be  able 

to  sustain  their  own  weight,  and  with  apologies  for  walls  which 

tumble  to  the  ground,  after  being  exposed  to  a  rain  of  a  few  hours' 

duration,  or  to  a  wind  which  possesses  suflacient  force  to  set  the 

dust  of  the  bighw&ya  in  motion.    Entire  blocks  of  edifices  are  put 

up,  with  the  Joists  of  all  so  connected  mttx  eac\i  oWi«t^  ^^  \.o  torca.  ^ 

complete  train  for  the  speedy  commTmicatioti  ot  te^  ttowji  otl^  V> 

another.    Joista  are  built  into  flues,  bo  that  t^^  ^^t^ei^  ««^  ^-^^^^^ 
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to  becoming  first  heated,  and  then  ignited  by  a  flying  spark.  Rows 
of  dwellings  and  warehouses  are  frequently  covered  with  a  single 
roof,  which  has  not^  in  its  whole  extent  of  combustible  material,  a 
parapet  wall,  or  other  contrivance,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
flames  in  the  event  of  a  conflagration.' 

*'  The  feeling  of  responsibility,  Mr.  President,  grows  with  the 
growth  of  real  civilization.  It  declines  with  the  growth  of  that 
mock  civilization,  but  real  barbarism,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
growing  necessity  for  ships,  wagons,  and  other  machinery  of  trans- 
portation. The  policy  of  the  central  government  tends  steadily 
towards  its  augmentation,  and  hence  it  is  that  American  shipping 
so  steadily  declines  in  character,  and  in  the  proportions  which  it 
bears  to  that  of  the  foreigners  with  whom  we  are  required  to 
place  ourselves  in  competition. 

"  Two  years  since,  we  were  told,  that  our  shipping  already  ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000  tons ;  that  we  had  become  the  great  maritime 
power  of  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  that  this  great  fact  was  to  be 
received  as  evidence  of  growing  wealth  and  power.  Last  year, 
however,  exhibited  it  as  standing  at  only  4,871,000  tons,  and  future 
years  are  likely  to  show  a  large  decrease — ships  having  become 
most  unprofltable.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  products  of  Western 
farms  and  Southwestern  plantations,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  taken 
for  the  support  of  railroads  and  ships ;  and  yet,  the  roads  are  bank- 
rupt, while  the  ships  have  done  little  more,  for  some  years  past, 
than  ruin  the  men  who  owned  them.  Such  being  the  case,  it  seems 
little  likely,  that  it  is  by  means  of  sailing  ships  we  are  to  acquire 
that  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  so  confidently  promised 
when,  in  1846,  we  were  led  to  abandon  the  policy  which  looked  to 
the  creation  of  a  domestic  commerce  as  the  true  foundation  of  a 
great  foreign  one.  What  are  the  prospects  in  regard  to  that  higher 
description  of  navigation  which  invokes  the  aid  of  steam,  will  be 
shown  in  another  letter." 

That  letter  will  be  given  in  my  next,  and,  meanwhile,  I  remain 
with  great  respect. 

Tours  very  truly, 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  HENRY  C.  CARET. 

Philadblphia,  Deoember  10, 1868. 


LETTER  FOURTH. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Steam  is  rapidly  superseding  sails,  and  the  day  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  latter  will  almost  entirely  have  disappeared  from  the 
ocean ;  yet  are  we  at  this  moment  nowhere  in  the  race.    The  time 
has  l^een  when  we  built  ships  for  carriage  of  tbft  ^tod\x'Qfc  ^1  ^XX^'^x 
lands,  but  the  day  has  now  arrived  when  we  we  «X\iiO%\.  "vV^^  ^^- 
pendent  on  Britiah  and  German  steamers  tot  eoTMaex^!fc^\>iX^^^ 
world,  and  for  carriage  of  our  own.    WYiy  tiiVa  \ft  %o  cwi^"^  ^^sis^^ 
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be  readily  understood  by  all  who  care  to  study  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  ten  years  since,  the  date  at  which  the  following  letter 
— ^being  the  second  of  those  referred  to  in  my  last — was  addressed 
to  President  Buchanan : — 

^^  Every  improvement  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  tends  to 
lessen  the  proportion  borne  by  her  tonnage,  to  the  weight  of  the 
commodities  to  be  moved.  Every  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  commodities  moved,  tends  to  augment  the  proportions  borne 
by  the  money  value  transported,  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  re- 
quired for  its  transportion.  Here,  Mr.  President,  is  a  simple  princi- 
ple by  aid  of  which  we  may,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  in  reference  to  the  tendency  of  our  present  policy — ^pro- 
gress towards  civiUzation  having,  everywhere,  manifested  itself  in 
a  diminution  in  the  proportions  borne  by  the  machinery  of  trans- 
portation, to  the  value  of  the  things  transported. 

^^In  the  first  year  which  followed  adoption  of  the  Compro- 
mise revenue  tariff,  that  of  1834-5,  we  sent  abroad,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  food  and  lumber,  to  the  amount  of  $92,000,000 ;  and  in 
that  year,  the  shipping,  domestic  and  foreign,  that  cleared  for  for- 
eign ports,  amounted  to  2,030,000  tons.  Six  years  later,  in  1840- 
41,  when  the  strictly  revenue  provision  of  that  tariff  had  but  begun 
to  operate,  we  exported,  of  the  same  rude  products,  $98,000,000 — 
the  quantity  of  shipping  clearing  from  our  ports  having,  in  the 
same  period,  risen  to  2,353,000  tons.  Two  years  since,  after  ten 
years  experience  of  the  revenue  tariffs  of  1846  and  185T,  the  total 
value  of  those  exports  was  $230,000,000,  while  the  quantity  of  ship- 
ping leaving  for  foreign  ports  amounted  to  little  less  than  seven 
millions  of  tons — ^the  increase  in  the  former,  in  twenty-years,  having 
been  but  150  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  latter  had  been  but  little 
short  of  850  per  cent 

^^If  there  is,  Mr.  President,  any  single  proposition  in  social 
science  that  cannot  be  disputed  it  is  that  wealthy  civilizcUion^  and 
power  J  increase  in  the  raiio  of  the  diminution  of  the  machinery  re- 
quired for  performing  the  work  of  transportation.  On  the  turnpike, 
a  single  horse  performs  the  work  that  before  had  been  done  by  two ; 
and,  on  the  railroad,  a  single  car  transports  as  great  a  weight  as, 
at  first,  had  been  done  by  hundreds  of  horses  and  men,  carts  and 
wagons.  With  every  movement  in  that  direction,  land  acquires 
money  value,  and  man  becomes  more  free.  With  each  and  every 
one  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  value  of  land  declines,  and  man 
becomes  more  and  more  enslaved. 

^^  The  first  and  heaviest  tax,  Mr.  President,  to  be  paid  by  land 
and  labor  is  that  of  transportation ;  and  it  is  the  only  one,  to  which 
the  claims  of  the  State  itself  are  forced  to  yield  precedence.    In- 
creasing in  geometrical  proportion  as  the  distance  from  market 
increases  arithmetically,  therefore  it  is,  that  agreeably  to  tables 
recently  published,  com  that  would  produce  at  market  $24.75  per 
ton,  IB  worth  nothing  at  a  distance  of  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 
mileSf  when  the  communication  is  by  meauB  of  XiYv^  otdiTi^tY  ^a^on 
road'^tbe  coat  of  transportation  being  eq]aal.  to  Wife  ^^Ama  VJ^J^^ 
^yrailroAd,  under  ordbmry  circomstancea,  tJiat  eoa\.\a\3i^\.%%AW 
yesvjn^r  to  the  farmer  $22.85,  as  the  amount  dt  tax  i».N^d.  to\i\mVs 
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tbe  oonstrnction  of  the  xoad ;  and  if  we  now  take  the  product  of  an 
acre  of  land  as  ayeraging  bat  a  ton,  the  saving  is  equal  to  interest, 
at  6  per  cent.,  on  $370  an  acre.  Assuming  the  product  of  an  acre 
of  wheat  to  be  twenty  bushels,  the  saving  is  equal  to  the  interest  on 
$200 ;  but,  if  we  take  the  more  bulky  products — ^hay,  potatoes,  and 
turnips,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  thrice  that  sum.  Hence  it  is, 
that  an  acre  of  land,  near  London,  sells  for  thousands  of  dollars, 
while  one  of  equal  quality  may  be  purchased  in  Iowa,  or  Wiscon- 
sin, for  little  more  than  a  single  dollar.  The  owner  of  the  first 
enjoys  the  vast  advantage  of  the  endless  circulation  of  its  pro- 
ducts— taking  from  it  several  crops  in  the  year  and  returning 
to  it  at  once,  a  quantity  of  manure  equal  to  all  he  had  abstracted ; 
and  thus  improving  his  land  from  year  to  year.  He  is  making  a 
machine;  whereas,  his  western  competitor,  forced  to  lose  the 
manure,  is  destroying  one.  Having  no  transportation  to  pay,  the 
former  can  raise  those  things  of  which  the  earth  yields  largely — as 
potatoes,  carrots,  or  turnips ;  or  those  whose  delicate  character 
forbids  that  they  should  be  carried  to  distant  markets ;  and  thus 
does  he  obtain  a  large  reward  for  that  continuous  application  of  his 
faculties,  and  of  his  land,  which  results  from  the  power  of  combina- 
tion with  his  fellow-men. 

^^In  the  case  of  the  latter,  all  is  widely  different.  Having  heavy 
transportation  to  pay,  he  cannot  raise  potatoes,  turnips,  or  hay, 
because  of  them  the  earth  yields  by  tons;  as  a  consequence  of 
which,  they  would  be  almost,  even  when  not  wholly,  absorbed  on 
the  road  to  market.  He  may  raise  wheat,  of  which  the  earth  yields 
by  bushels ;  or  cotton,  of  which  it  yields  by  pounds ;  but  if  he 
raise  even  Indian  corn,  he  must  manufacture  it  into  pork  before  the 
cost  of  transportation  can  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  proper  reward  for  labor.  Rotation  of  crops  being  there- 
fore a  thing  unknown  to  him,  there  can  be  no  continuity  of  action 
in  either  himself  or  his  land.  His  com  occupies  the  latter  but  a 
part  of  the  year,  while  the  necessity  for  renovating  the  soil,  by 
means  of  fallows,  causes  a  large  portion  of  his  fieurm  to  remain 
altogether  idle — although  the  cost  of  maintaining  roads  and  fences 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  every  acre  were  fully  occupied. 

^^His  time,  too,  being  required  only  for  certain  portions  of  the 
year,  much  of  it  is  altogether  lost,  as  is  that  of  his  wagon  and 
horses,  the  consumption  of  which  latter  is  just  as  great  as  if  they 
were  always  at  work.  He  and  they  are  in  the  condition  of  steam- 
engines  constantly  fed  with  fuel,  while  the  engineer  as  regularly 
wastes  the  steam  that  is  produced,  a  proceeding  involving  heavy 
loss  of  capital.  Further  stoppages  of  employment,  both  for  his 
land  and  for  himself,  resulting  from  changes  in  the  weather,  are 
consequent  upon  this  limitation  in  the  variety  of  things  that  may 
be  cultivated.  His  crop,  perhaps,  requires  rain  that  does  not  come, 
and  his  com,  or  cotton,  perishes  of  drought.  Once  grown,  it  requires 
light  and  heat,  but  in  their  place  come  clouds  and  rain ;  and  it  and 
he  are  nearly  mined.  The  fiirmer  near  London^  ot  '?M\%^\&\xL'Opk^ 
condition  of  an  underwriter  who  has  a  tiiOU&axidABka^«OTnL<^^l^^^^ 
sn  nmturing  every  day ;  whereas,  the  diataxit  cmft  Va  Va.  \JwaX.  ol  ^ 
msn  who  baa  rUked  hia  whole  fortune  on  a  iiiiftX^  A^i^e-  l^w^ 
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made  the  voyage  she  arrives  at  the  entrance  of  her  destined  porty 
when  striking  on  a  rock,  she  is  lost,  and  her  owner  is  ruined.  Pre- 
cisely such  is  the  condition  of  the  farmer  who,  having  all  at  risk 
on  his  single  crop,  sees  it  destroyed  by  blight,  or  mildew,  almost  at 
the  moment,  when  he  had  expected  to  make  his  harvest.  With  iso- 
lated men,  all  pursuits  are  extra-hazardous.  As  they  are  enabled 
to  approach  each  other  and  combine  their  efforts,  the  risks  diminish, 
until  they  almost  altogether  disappear.  Combination  of  action  thus 
makes  of  society  a  •general  insurance  office  by  help  of  which,  each 
and  all  of  its  members  are  enabled  to  secure  themselves  against 
almost  every  imaginable  risk. 

"Great,  however,  Mr.  President,  as  are  these  differences,  they 
sink  almost  into  insignificance  compared  with  that  which  exists 
in  reference  to  maintenance  of  the  powers  of  the  land.  The  farmer 
distant  from  market  is  always  selling  the  soil,  which  constitutes 
his  capital ;  whereas,  the  one  near  London  not  only  returns  to  his 
land  the  refuse  of  its  products,  but  adds  thereto  the  manure  re- 
sulting fVom  consumption  of  the  vast  amount  of  wheat  brought 
from  Russia  and  America — of  cotton  brought  from  Carolina  and 
India — of  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  commodities  yielded  by  the 
tropics  —  of  lumber  and  of  wool,  the  products  of  Canada  and 
Australia — ^not  only  maintaining  the  powers  of  his  land,  but  in- 
creasing them  from  year  to  year.  • 

"  The  more  perfect  the  power  of  combination,  the  greater  is  the 
yield  of  the  land ;  the  higher  are  the  prices  of  the  rude  products 
of  the  soil ;  the  smaller  is  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  to  be  trans- 
ported ;  and  the  larger  are  the  proportions  borne  by  their  value  to 
the  machinery  required  for  their  transportation.  That,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  road  towards  civilization ;  but  it  is,  also,  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  road  that  we  ourselves  are  travelling,  the  quantity  of 
machinery  required  for  the  work  of  transportation  increasing  with 
a  rapidity  far  greater  than  that  which  marks  the  growth  of  Tnoney 
values.  This  latter  being  the  certain  road  towards  barbarism,  we 
need  look  but  little  further  for  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  morals, 
wealth,  and  power,  now  so  rapidly  in  progress  throughout  the 
Union. 

"Power  to  command  the  use  of  improved  machinery  grows. with 
the  growth  in  money  value  of  the  things  requiring  to  be  transported, 
the  farmer,  whose  proximity  to  the  mill  enables  him  to  send  his  grain 
to  market  in  the  form  of  flour  being  far  more  able  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  roads,  than  his  fellow-farmer  who  is  forced  to 
send  it  in  that  of  wheat.  It  diminishes  as  the  things  to  be  trans- 
ported decline  in  value,  and  hence  the  weakness  of  countries  like 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  India,  that  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  distant  markets.  It  diminishes  with  us,  and  hence  it  is 
that  our  dependence  on  foreign  countries^  even  for  efficient  means 
of  transportation^  so  rapidly  increases. 

"  More  than  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of 

tJie  (?reat  Wesiem  steamer,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 

we  might  avail  ourselves  of  the  power  of  Bteam  tot  ^ua^^<^  ot  Ibft 

broad  A  tJantic*    For  nearly  all  that  time  "w^  \iave  "b^ii  ^\.Tw\g^vxk!^ 

^  obtain  steam  cojzmmnication,  by  meana  ot  AjoMtTOMi^Di^^^'wiSJDL 
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Europe,  the  gOTernment  aiding  in  the  eflTort  to  the  extent  of  many 
millions.  What,  howeve»,  has  been  the  result  of  all  our  efforts  ? 
Ship  after  ship  has  been  lost,  until  confidence  in  American  steamers 
has  almost  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  lines  of  steamers.  The 
Collins  line,  as  it  still  is  called,  now  dispatches  a  single  ship  per 
month,  and  that,  too,  chiefly  owned  in  Europe.  The  Havre  line 
dispatches  a  monthly  ship.  The  Bremen  line  has  wholly  disap- 
peared. Mr.  Yanderbilt  has  yet  three  ships  engaged  in  the  Euro- 
pean trade,  but  the  recent  accident  to  one  of  them  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  felt  injuriously  by  all,  annihilating  the  little  confidence  that 
previously  had  existed.  The  day  is  fast  approaching^  Mr,  Presi- 
dent^ when  no  single  steamer  carrying  the  American  flag  will  float 
upon  (he  ocean,  except  government  ships,  and  the  very  few  private 
ones  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  which  foreign  competition  is 
wholly  interdicted.  Such  being  the  facts,  and  such  the  prospects, 
is  it  probable  that  we  shall  long  maintain  that  superiority  on 
the  ocean  which  so  certainly  existed  at  the  time  when  the  general 
government  entered  upon  the  career  of  centralization  ?  It  would 
seem  not.  Beaten  in  agriculture,  and  beaten  in  manufactures,  we 
are  likely  to  be  even  yet  more  thoroughly  distanced  in  regard  to 
ships;  and  for  the  reason  that  our  policy  tends  steadily  towards 
lessening  the  value  of  the  commodities  seeking  to  be  transported. 

"The  French  policy — ^^looking,  as  it  does,  to  the  emancipation  of 
land  and  labor  from  the  tax  of  transportation — is  directly  the 
reverse  of  ours.  We  tax  ourselves  for  maintenance  of  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  shipping  required  for  transport  of  merchandise  to 
be  given  to  France,  in  exchange  for  millions  upon  millions  of  tons 
of  food  and  other  commodities,  so  reduced  in  bulk  that  their 
weight,  in  tons,  is  counted  by  thousands.  Freed  by  that  reduction 
from  all  the  cost  of  transportation,  France  is  enabled  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  steam,  and  to  such  extent,  too,  that  the  arrivals  of  her  own 
steamers,  in  her  own  ports,  amounted  in  1856  to  no  less  than  8000 
tons  per  week,  and  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  in  the  year. 

"  France,  Mr.  President,  is  carrying  out  your  own  most  excel- 
lent views  in  regard  to  commercial  policy — ^laying  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  domestic  commerce,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  largest 
power  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.     We,  on  the  contrary, 
are  destroying  the  domestic  commerce,  in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby 
building  up  a  great  foreign  one.     Why  have  we  no  steamers  run- 
ning to  Rio,  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  to  Montevideo,  to  Valparaiso,  to 
Lima,  or  Australia?    Because  we  have  little  to  sell,  except  those 
rude  products  which  the  people  of  Brazil  or  Chili  cannot  use,  and 
do  not  need  to  buy.    Before  they  can  do  so  those  commodities  must 
pass  through  the  looms  of  Manchester  or  Mulhausen,  and  hence  it 
is  that  nearly  all  our  intercourse  with  the  world  is  burthened  with 
costs  of  transportation  so  enormous  that  our  farmers  are  generally 
poor,  although  themselves  owners  of  the  land.     In  search  of 
trade  we  fit  out  expeditions  against  Japan^  invoWe  oxrc^^Vs^"^  Sxw 
disputes  with  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayrea,  expXot^  Mtvi^tl  ^\A 
South  American  rivers,  and  maintain  an  cuoroiowa  ^v^^xaaSC^^ 
eatablishment  throughout  this  continent-,   and  ^e^  >CLtc^^  %^«^i^l 
anjrtbing  to  sell,  except  to  the  people  of  Eranc©  and^n^^s^^ 
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"What  we  need,  Mr.  President,  is  that  real  free  trade  which  con- 
sists in  maintaining  direct  intercourse  i^ith  the  world  at  large; 
but  that  we  cannot  have  so  long  as  we  shall  continue  to  export 
our  commodities  in  their  rudest  state.  The  fanner  who  has  but 
one  mill  at  which  to  grind  his  grain  has  no  freedom  of  trade.  The 
miller  and  the  baker  have  it,  they  being  free  to  sell  to  whom  they 
please.  Our  farmers  and  planters  have  none  of  it,  being  compelled 
to  send  their  products  to  the  distant  mills  before  they  and  their 
neighbors  can  make  exchanges,  even  among  themselves.  They 
need,  as  you  so  well  have  seen,  that  real  free  trade  which  would 
enable  the  planter  of  Mississippi  to  exchange  with  the  farmer  of 
Illinois,  receiving  cloth,  lead,  and  iron  in  exchange  for  sugar  and 
cotton.  Thatj  as  yoa  so  well  have  said,  is  the  free  trade  we 
want.  That  we  may  have  it,  we  must  diversify  the  employments 
of  our  people;  we  must  enable  them  to  combine  their  efforts;  we 
must  relieve  our  farmers  from  a  tax  of  transportation  greater  than 
is  required  for  maintaining^  ten  times  over,  all  the  armies  of  Eu- 
rope; we  must  enable  ourselves  to  pay  our  debts  to  the  land,  and 
thus  obtain  a  real  agriculture,  in  place  of  the  system  of  spoliation 
that  now  exists;  we  must  establish  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor, 
enabling  us  to  retain  the  precious  metals  and  to  maintain  the  real 
specie  currency  that  you  so  much  desire  to  see  established.  Those 
things  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  command  the  use  of  machinery  of 
exchange  of  the  highest  order — fleets  of  steamers  taking  the  place 
of  sailing  ships,  and  the  use  of  money  becoming  obtainable  without 
the  payment  of  a  higher  interest  than  is  paid  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world  claiming  to  be  held  as  civilized.  Such,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  real  road  to  wealth  and  power ;  but,  as  you  have  seen,  all 
our  movements  are  in  the  reverse  direction." 

Forty  years  since  the  now  great  Germanic  Empire  (>wned  less 
than  a  thousand  ships.  Two  years  since  the  number  had  already 
more  than  tenfold  increased,  and  the  day  seems  near  at  hand  when 
it  will  again  be  greatly  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  Holland 
within  the  limits  of  that  wonderfully  growing  Empire.  Occupying 
now  the  first  place  on  the  land  of  Europe,  it  is  being  rapidly  pre- 
pared for  occupying  one  almost  as  distinguished  on  the  ocean;  and 
for  thus  perfecting  a  change  of  position  wholly  without  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  to  have  been  accomplished  in  so  brief  a 
period. 

To  what,  then,  has  all  this  been  due  ?    To  the  simple  fact  that 
enlightened  (German  men  have  looked  to  the  creation  of  a  great 
domestic  commerce  as  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  great  foreign 
one,  exchanging  with  the  world  at  large  cloth  and  paper  instead  of, 
as  formerly,  sending  wheat,  rags,  and  wool  to  the  limited  market 
of  England.    Then,  the  whole  cost  of  transportation  was  borne  by 
poor  and  wretched  German  farmers.    Now,  it  is  borne  by  those 
American  and  Australian  farmers  to  whom  Germany  sends  cloth 
juid  paper  to  be  exchanged,  for  wool  and  cotton. 
OerzoAnjr  can  now  hare  that  real  free  trad&  ^VV^  T^«vs\\>%1!tQTsi 
Unisbwg  commodities  and  sending  them,  ao  ftmaYkft^^  Vi  «JX  \3sife 
porta  of  the  civilized  and  barbaric  world.    'W^^ou^Xi^  WD^x«^5^ 


have  had  that  British  free  trade  which  has  required  that  our  fanners 
and  planters  should  make  nearly  all  their  exchanges  with  the  outer 
world  in  the  single  and  diminutive  market  of  England.  They  have 
sought  the  establishment  of  industrial  independence,  while  we  have 
sought  a  perpetuation  of  that  industrial  dependence  in  the  face  of 
which  there  can  be  no  freedom  for  either  man  or  nation. 

Let  me  now  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  study  the  Reports  on  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  and  to  mark  the  fact  that,  while  cotton  stands 
alone  in  quantity,  oil  stands  almost  alone  in  the  fact  that  we  send 
it  abroad  fit  for  use.  Turn  next  to  the  oil  column,  ai^d  see 
that  with  regard  to  it,  and  it  almost  alone,  we  have  that  reiU  tree 
trade  which  results  fi'om  power  to  make  direct  exchanges,  sending 
it  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Turn  next  to  the  cotton 
column,  and  see  that  it  gives  us  little  or  no  commerce  except  with 
England,  France,  and  (Germany,  a  score  or  two  of  ships  being  fully 
able  to  transport  all  that  goes  to  other  countries. 

(Germany  has  been  building  a  true  pyramid,  of  which  a  real  agri- 
culture was  to  be  the  basis  and  a  foreign  trade  the  apex.  We  have 
been  building  an  inverted  one,  subjecting  our  fanners  and  planters 
to  a  tax  of  transportation  so  oppressive  that  the  top-heavy  edifice 
at  length  toppled  over  and  came  near  burying  all  under  the  ruins. 

So  long  as  we  shall  insist  upon  limiting  ourselves  to  the  export 
of  raw  produce^ — the  proper  work  of  a  semi-barbarous  population— 
our  exchanges  must  continue  to  be  mainly  made  with  those 
European  countries  which  have  already  possessed  them/selves  of 
steam  navigation;  and  so  long  must  we  continue  in  our  present 
state  of  helpless  dependence.  Whenever  we  shall  have  deter- 
mined to  export  cloth  instead  of  cotton,  iron  in  place  of  com,  and 
machinery  in  the  place  of  tobacco ;  whenever  we  shall  have  made 
ourselves  industrially  independent ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  shall 
we  regain  that  place  on  the  ocean  which  we  had  occupied  in  the 
days  when  the  now  powerful  Germany  was  a  collection  of  scraps 
and  fragments  of  territory,  controlled  in  turn  by  France  and  Eng- 
land, Austria,  or  Russia. 

To  the  development  of  her  internal  resources  was  England  in- 
debted for  that  control  of  the  ocean  which  warranted  her  in  saying 
that  ^^  not  a  sail  but  by  permission  spreads."  So  long  as  she  held 
it  there  was  there  but  little  peace.  Desiring  now  to  enable  our 
people  peacefully  and  freely  to  communicate  with  the  whole  outer 
world,  we  shall  find  that  the  road  by  which  we  are  to  move  in  that 
direction  leads  through  the  establishment  of  such  perfect  protec- 
tion as  will  enable  us  fully  to  develop  the  wonderful  mineral  re- 
sources by  which,  more  than  by  anything  else,  our  Union  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  countries  of  the  world.  How  that 
protection  is  to  affect  our  growth  in  numbers  I  propose  to  show  in 
another  letter,  meanwhile  remaining,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

Gen.  XJ.  S.  Grant. 

Philapilfbxi,  Deo.  10, 1868* 
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LETTER  FIFTH. 

Dear  Sir: — 

That  peace  may  prevail  throughout  the  States  recently  in  rebel- 
lion, and  that  harmony  may  be  established  among  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  Union,  it  is  indispensable  that  throughout  the  South 
and  Southwest  employments  be  diversified ;  that  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciation and  combination  for  useful  purposes  be  enabled  to  arise ; 
that  mines  be  opened  and  fhmaces  built ;  that  the  wonderful  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Kio  Grande  be  developed ;  that  the  market  be  brought  home  to  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  that  great  region  of  country ;  that  between 
the  various  portions  of  the  Union  there  be  provided  means  of  cheap 
and  rapid  intercourse ;  and,  finally,  that  we  establish  among  our- 
selves that  great  internal  commerce  to  which  Germany,  as  has  been 
shown,  stands  now  indebted  for  the  commanding  position  she  so 
speedily,  by  aid  of  the  protective  policy,  has  taken  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

That  to  such  development  it  is  we  are  to  look  for  peace  is  from 
hour  to  hour  becoming  more  clearly  obvious  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  hence  it  is  that  each  successive  day  brings 
with  it  new  evidence  of  their  anxious  desire  for  promotion  of  immi- 
gration. West  and  Northwest,  however,  we  find  competition 
therein  with  the  South  and  Southwest,  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres,  capable  of  contributing  on  the  largest  scale  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  our  people,  lying  there  wholly  idle,  even  in  states 
that  have  already  long  been  represented  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union.  To  meet  all  these  demands  we  need  to  import  that  only 
commodity  which  Europe  stands  prepared  to  give  to  us  without  de- 
manding gold  in  payment — those  only  machines  that  increase  in 
number  and  power  the  more  they  are  usefully  employed — men, 
WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN.  What,  howcvcr,  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  machines,  more  valuable  than  any  engines,  are  most  led 
to  find  a  market  among  us  for  their  service  ?     Let  us  see  I 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  really  protective  tarifl*, 

that  of  1828,  immigration  had  been  altogether  insignificant,  that  of 

the  whole  decade  ending  in  1829  having  given  us  little  more  than 

100,000  persons.     So  soon,  however,  as  that  tariff  had  commenced 

to  take  effect  immigration  began  to  rise,  and  so  strong  and  rapid 

was  its  growth  that  four  years  later  it  had  already  reached  the 

extraordinary  figure  of  65,000,  that  large  number  of  persons  having 

been  attracted  by  the  great  demand  for  labor  which  protection  had 

created.    Protection  having  been  then  abandoned,  we  find  immi- 

gr&tion  to  have  become  unsteady  and  irregular,  the  mean  num- 

i^r  for  the  decade  ending  in  1844  "having  \>eftii  \>\vX»  ^l^^'^^^.  ^^ 

sooner,  however^  bad  the  tariff  of  1842  \)ccome  i«\i\t  ^.eXv?^  ^^^^ 

fre  mid  the  effect  of  protection  exliibitmg  \tse\i  m\\ie  Ta^^v^Y^^  ^^ 
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immigration  from  74,000  in  1844,  to  no  less  than  234,000  in  1847— 
thus  famishing  proof  conclusive  of  rapid  increase  in  the  demand 
for,  and  compensation  of,  all  human  service.  Under  the  revenue 
taiiff  of  1840-41  two  men  had  everywhere  been  seeking  employ- 
ment at  the  hands  of  one  employer.  Under  that  of  1842  all 
had  changed,  employers  having  everywere  been  compelled  to  seek 
for  labor,  and  liberally  to  pay  for  the  service  needed  to  be  rendered. 
The  discovery  of  California  gold  deposits  furnished  a  new  va- 
riety of  employment  with  large,  but  temporary,  increase  in  the 
power  to  pay  for  labor,  and  under  that  stimulus  immigration  con- 
tinued to  increase  until,  in  1854,  it  passed  beyond  400,000.  Thence- 
forward, however,  under  the  unhappy  influence  of  the  revenue 
tariffs  of  1846  and  1857,  it  rapidly  declined  until  in  1860-61  it  had 
fallen  to  112,000,  or  little  more  than  its  amount  twenty  years  before. 
British  free  trade  now  gave  us  rebellion  with  further  decline  of  im- 
migration, which  stood  in  1861-2  at  less  than  70,000.  Secession,  how- 
ever, gave,  and  most  happily  gave,  to  the  loyal  States  the  power  of 
self-protection,  and  now  we  find  the  effect  of  the  protective  tariff  of 
1861  in  the  following  figures  exhibiting  the  number  of  persons  who 
in  the  succeeding  years  were  hither  led  to  seek  a  market  for  their 
labor,  to  wit : — 

1862-3 139,170 

1863-4 193,764 

1864-5 180,679 

1866-6 330,725 

1666-7 311,994 

Extraordinary  as  is  the  growth  here  exhibited,  it  is  far  from  pre- 
senting the  entire  truth,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  trans- 
ferred themselves  from  the  unprotected  British  colonies  to  our  pro- 
tected States  having  been  so  large  that  were  it  added  to  the  figures 
shown  above,  the  total  for  the  last  three  years  would  probably  ex- 
ceed a  million. 

The  production  of  that  million  of  people  had  cost  the  States  of 
Europe  at  least  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  yet  did  they 
furnish  them  in  free  gift  to  our  Union.  Had  they  given  as  much  in 
engines,  or  other  machinery,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  yet,  engines  wear 
out  with  use,  whereas  men  and  women  double  and  quadruple  them- 
selves, the  qua^ntity  of  such  machinery  increasing  more  rapidly  in 
almost  the  exact  proportion  in  which  their  services  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  purposes  of  the  nation. 

2.  By  aid  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1842  immigration,  as  we  see, 
more  than  trebled  itself  in  the  short  period  from  1844  to  1847, 
having  been  carried  up  from  74,000  to  234,000.     Had  that  tariff 
been  maintained,  and  had  we  continued  to  mine  our  own  coal, 
smelt  our  own  ores,  and  to  make  our  own  lead,  copper,  and  iron, 
it  would,  with  the  aid  of  California  gold  discoveries,  have  been 
carried  beyond  half   a  million,  and  it  would  Ivv?^  «avsi^  ^V<:>^ 
there,  at  the  least,  giving  with  the  natural  increase  a  "poigruXaVuya 
/e/t  mtiltona  greater  than  we  have  ai  preservt.    '5oT%Q^^I\\i^^Vo^- 
ever,  aa  they  have  always  done,  the  tro\ib\ea  ttom  ^V\^  \Xi«^  "^^^ 
^^  recently  been  redeemed,  our  people  bad  tm<»  «*«iB^  x«s^^»^ 
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protection,  and  had  thus  reduced  immigration,  in  the  whole  period 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  to  an  average  of  134,000,  or 
little  more  than  half  a  million  in  all.  The  revenue  tariff  policy  of 
Mr.  Walker  and  his  friends  then  gave  us  a  rebellion  that  has  cost 
us,  white  and  black,  so  great  a  destruction  of  life  that  more  than 
all  the  immigration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  period  of  presidential  life  was 
required  to  make  amends  for  it. 

Of  all  the  legislative  acts  on  record  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
has  worked  an  amount  of  injury  so  large  as  that  which  has  result- 
ed from  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  forced  upon  the  country  by 
Mr.  Walker  and  his  friends.  But  for  them  our  population  would 
be  now,  at  the  least,  one-fourth  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
our  wealth  more  than  twice  as  great  I  But  for  them,  we  should 
long  since  have  achieved  a  perfect  industrial,  financial,  and  political 
independence  I  But  for  them  iron  would  be  so  cheap  that  we 
should  be  consuming  millions  of  tons,  while  exporting  it  to 
half  the  world  I'*'  But  for  them  we  should  have  had  no  civil 
war!  But  for  them  the  slave  would  have  been  gradually  be- 
coming free,  while  his  master  would  have  been  becoming  rich! 
But  for  them  harmony  would  now  prevail  throughout  the  Union,  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  at  this  moment  be  floating  over  the  largest 
mercantile  marine  the  world  had  ever  seen  I  But  for  them  the  de- 
mand on  Europe  for  men,  women,  and  children,  to  take  part  in  the 
great  work  of  developing  our  wonderful  resources,  would  be  now  so 
great  that  capital  would  be  everywhere  seeking  labor,  while  labor 
would  be  everywhere  dictating  to  capital  the  terms  on  which  it 
could  be  allowed  to  have  its  aid.  That  protection  and  freedom 
travel  hand  in  hand  together  is  proved  by  all  the  facts  of  our 
history,  and  the  man  who  strikes  at  the  former  cannot  claim  to  be 
otherwise  than  an  enemy  to  the  latter. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  habit  of  the  time,  my  dear  sir,  I  have 
spoken  of  protective  tariffs  on  one  hand,  and  revenue  tariffs  on  the 
other ;  and  yet,  when  you  shall  have  studied  the  facts  which  will 
now  be  given,  you  will,  as  I  think,  flnd  yourself  convinced  that  tlie 
real  revenue  tariff  is  a  protective  owe,  the  free  trade  tariff,  so  called, 
being  the  one  that  so  far  depletes  the  treasury  as  naturally  to  bring 
about  the  state  of  weakness  and  of  bankruptcy  which  now  exists  in 
each  and  all  of  the  communities  of  the  world  that  have  found  them- 
selves unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  themselves  against  the  British 
free  trade  system. 

In  the  four  years  by  which  the  passage  of  the  semi-protective 
tariff  of  1824  had  been  preceded  the  customs  revenue  averaged  but 
$16,000,000,  and  trivial  as  were  the  expenditures  of  that  period, 
they  so  far  exceeded  the  revenue  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  borrow 
$10,000,000  in  1S24  and  1825.  In  the  four  years  1826-29,  with 
only  semi-protection,  the  customs  revenue  rose  to  $22,000,000,  and 
the  necessity  for  borrowing  wholly  passed  away.  XJnder  the  really 
protective  tariff  of  1828  it  rose  to  $26,000,000,  and  the  public  debt 
was  then  extinguished.    The  revenue  tariff,  so  called,  of  1840-42 

*  Of  rsIJroMd  iron  Mlone  our  import  In  the  pTeMut  y«M  ^nV\  «sfi«A\  ^^,^»sKi 
jona,andjret  we  have  here  snoh  beds  of  coal  and  oie  aa«i%  lwMftft.NaiTift^>iX«t 
-Wrt  of  the  oiviUMed  world. 
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gave  but  $15,000,000,  and  the  treasury  became  literally  bankrupt — 
money  and  credit  having  wholly  disappeared.  The  protective  tarifi 
of  1842  gave  $26,000,000  a  year,  and  we  found  then  no  difficulty  in 
raising  all  the  money  required  for  making  the  war  with  Mexico 
which  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  California.  Under  the  rev- 
enue tariff  of  185T,  with  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  population  than  had 
existed  in  the  period  of  the  ti^iff  of  1842,  we  obtained  but  $47,000,- 
000,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  addition  to  our  resources 
resulting  from  discovery  of  California  gold  and  Nevada  silver. 

Comparing  now  the  protective  tariff  of  1828  with  the  revenue 
one  of  1857,  we  find  that  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the 
railroad  and  the  discovery  of  California  treasures,  the  custom 
revenues  had  little  more  than  doubled,  while  the  population  had 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  increased.  Comparing, 
again,  the  product  of  the  free  trade  tariff  of  1857  with  the  pro- 
tective one  of  the  last  three  years,  we  find  that,  although  the  popu- 
lation had  grown  but  25  per  cent.,  the  customs  revenue  had  more 
than  trebled.  Such  being  the  facts,  the  truth  of  the  following  pro- 
positions would  seem  to  be  now  entirely  established : — 

First,  That  the  more  perfect  the  protection  to  domestic  industry 
and  the  larger  our  strides  toward  industrial  and  political  independ- 
ence, the  greater  is  the  power  of  our  people  to  contribute  to  the 
customs  revenue: 

Second,  That  the  more  domestic  commerce  is  left  unprotected, 
and  the  greater  our  industrial  dependence,  the  smaller  must  be  the 
customs  revenue,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  toward  bankruptcy 
of  the  people  and  the  States. 

Third,  That  the  true  road  to  freedom  for  man,  to  wealth,  power  and 
independence  for  the  nation,  lies  through  the  pursuit  &t  a  policy 
which  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  domestic  commerce  as 
the  basis  of  a  commerce  with  the  outside  world  far  greater  than 
any  we  yet  have  known. 

In  face  of  all  these  facts,  however,  we  are  told,  my  dear  sir, 
and  by  men  claiming  to  be  regarded  as  friends  of  freedom,  that 
''  from  protection  to  serfdom  there  is  but  a  single  step,  and  that 
but  one  other  is  required  to  carry  us  on  from  serfdom  to  slavery. 
These  three,"  as  we  are  further  assured,  '^are  but  links  in  the  chain 
by  means  of  which  controlling  spirits  are  enabled  to  confiscate,  for 
their  own  proper  benefit,  the  time,  the  forces,  the  labor,  the  capital, 
the  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  great  masses  of  their  thus  subju- 
gated countrymen."  Such  being  the  views  that,  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  are  put  forth  daily  by  those  who  believe  that,  despite 
our  recent  unhappy  experience,  we  should  once  again  resume  that 
course  of  action  to  which  we  stand  indebted  for  all  the  losses  of 
property  and  life  infiicted  by  the  late  rebellion,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  might  be  right  and  proper  for  you  to  ask  of  them  to  furnish 
answers  to  questions  like  the  following,  to  wit : — 

Why  is  it  that,  if  protection  be  really  adverse  to  freedom  and  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  our  people,  immigration  alw^b^j^  ^orw^ 
with  such  rapidity  when  protection  is  moBt  com\!Ve\.fc^. 

Wlijria  it  that,  if  BritiBh  free  trade  is  reaWy  ft^vot^XAs^  \a tt^s^^^T^.^ 
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men  who  previously  had  come  among  us  with  intent  to  stay,  have 
always  then  so  largely  re-emigrated  to  Europe  ? 

Why  it  has  been  that  in  the  last  few  years  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Canadians  have  abandoned  their  free  trade  country,  and  have 
preferred  to  settle  in  these  benighted  and  protected  States  ? 

Why  it  is  that  of  the  emigrants  who  arrive  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  who  have  the  choice  between  free  trade  on  the  one 
hand  and  protection  on  the  other,  nearly  all  prefer  to  take  the 
latter,  selecting  homes  in  our  Western  States  ? 

Why  it  is  that  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  almost  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  because  of  their  feeling  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  a  closer  Qonnection  with  these  protected  States? 

Why  is  it  that  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  would  de- 
sire to  fly  from  British  freedom  of  trade  and  seek  for  homes  in 
this  now  partially  protected  country  ? 

Why  is  it  that  British  emigration  to  Australia  diminishes,  and 
that  to  us  increases,  almost  precisely  as  our  protective  policy  is 
made  more  and  more  complete  1* 

Why  is  it  that  Australia,  after  a  most  severe  political  contest, 
has  just  now  elected  a  protectionist  parliament  ? 

Why  is  it  that  when  we  build  furnaces  and  open  mines  railroads 
are  always  profitable  to  their  owners,  and  capital  is  easily  obtained 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  road  ? 

Why  is  it  that  when  mines  and  furnaces  are  abandoned,  railroad 
property  so  far  declines  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  obtain  the 
means  for  building  further  roads  ? 

Why  is  it  that  financial  crises,  resulting  in  the  ruin  oftrade,  are 
the  never  failing  accompaniments  of  the  British  free  trade  policy? 

Why  is  it  that  such  crises  never  occur  in  periods  of  protection  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  deposits  in  our  saving  funds  increase  in  times 
of  protection,  and  diminish  in  those  of  British  free  trade  ? 

Why  is  it  that  sheriflfs  sales  are  so  numerous  in  British  free 
trade  times,  and  so  few  in  number  in  those  of  protection  ? 

Why  is  it  the  revenue  tariff  periods  always  end  in  almost  total 
failure  of  public  revenues  and  almost  total  bankruptcy  of  the 
treasury  ? 

Why  is  it  that  protective  tariffs  are  so  favorable  to  increase  of 
public  revenue,  and  to  reduction  of  the  public  debt  ? 

Why  is  it  that  a  protective  tariff  now  produces  annually  nearly 
as  much  revenue  as  was  obtained  by  aid  of  a  merely  revenue  one 
in  the  whole  period  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Republican  party — the  party  of  liberty,  of 
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eqtial  rights,  of  intelligence,  and  of  sound  morals — ^is  so  generally 
favorable  to  the  protective  policy  ? 

Why  is  it  that  British  free  trade  doctrines  are  so  universally 
popular  among  men  who  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  slavery — 
among  sympathizers  in  the  late  rebellion — among  foreign  agents — 
among  ignorant  foreigners — and  among  the  dangerous  classes 
throughout  the  Union  r 

Why  is  it  that,  now  that  the  South  diversifies  its  industry  by 
raising  its  own  food,  it  obtains  as  much  for  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
as  before  it  had  received  for  4,000,000  ? 

Why  is  it  that  when  the  refining  of  our  oil,  and  fitting  it  for  con- 
sumption, gives  us  now  almost  our  only  real  free  trade,  the  same 
results  would  not  be  obtained,  and,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  by 
finishing  our  cotton  and  fitting  it  also  for  consumption  ? 

Why  is  it  that  Belgium,  the  most  prosperous  little  country  in 
Europe,  so  earnestly  adheres  to  protection  ? 

Why  is  it  that  Russia,  after  a  ten  years'  trial  of  British  free  trade, 
exhibits  herself  as  a  constant  borrower  throughout  western  Europer 

Why  is  it  that  Sweden  is  now  in  a  state  of  so  great  suffering, 
after  nearly  a  decade  of  British  free  trade  1 

Why  is  it  that  France,  in  making  her  last  treaty  with  England, 
established  a  tariff  more  intelligently  protective  than  our  own  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  maker  of  that  treaty,  Mons.  Chevalier,  had 
been  led  to  tell  his  countrymen  that — 

"  Eyery  nation  owes  it  to  itself  to  seek  the  eetabliahment  of  divenification 
in  the  parsaita  of  its  people,  as  Oermanjr  and  England  have  already  done  in 
regard  to  cottons  and  wooUens,  and  as  France  herself  has  done  in  reference  to 
80  many  and  so  widely-different  kinds  of  mannfacturing  industry.  Within 
these  limits,*'  as  he  farther  says,  **  it  is  not  an  abase  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovernment ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  nccomplishment  of  a  positive  duty  so 
to  act  at  each  epoch  in  the  progress  of  a  nation,  as  to  favor  the  taking  possession 
of  all  the  branches  of  industry  whose  acquisition  is  authorized  bg  the  nature  of 
things.  Governments  are,  in  effect,  the  personifloation  of  nations,  and  it  is  re- 
quired  that  theg  should  exercise  their  influence  in  the  direction  indicated  bg  the 
general  interest,  properlg  studied,  and  fully  appreciated," 

Why  is  it  that  Germany,  the  country  that  has  most  persist- 
ently carried  into  effect  the  policy  thus  recommended,  now  stands 
in  the  lead  of  Europe,  although  so  recently  a  mere  collection  of 
loose  fragments,  ready  to  be  moved  about  in  whatsoever  direction 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  France  or  England  at  one  moment, 
Russia  or  Austria  at  another  T 

Why  is  it  that  British  policy,  that  policy  whose  imitation  is 
urged  upon  us  by  all  the  advocates  of  that  revenue  tariff  system 
which  has  so  invariably  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  revenue,  has 
so  entirely  crushed  out  of  existence  the  whole  race  of  those  small 
British  proprietors,  '^  whose  touch"  according  to  Arthur  Young, 
"  turned  sand  into  gold  ?" 

Why  is  it  that  the  British  agricultural  laborer  has,  by  means  of 
that  policy,  been  reduced  to  a  condition  so  nearly  akin  to  slavery 
as  to  have  before  him  no  future  but  the  poor  house  ? 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  countries  of  the  eastlii«\^c^\i  ^xA^^vnii- 
selves  compelled  to  submit  to  the,  so  cail^  ti%b  \>i^<^  '^^:^i<(S3  ^^^^ 
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urged  upon  the  world  by  British  traders,  are  this  day  in  little  better 
than  a  state  of  ruin  ? 

You  have  said,  my  dear  sir,  Let  us  have  peace  I  Peace  comes 
everywhere  with  general  demand  for  labor ;  with  good  wages ;  with 
large  demand  for  products  of  the  farm,  the  fUrnace,  the  factory, 
and  the  plantation ;  and  all  these  come  with  protection.  Let  us 
have  protection,  and  let  that  protection  be  so  definitively  adopted 
as  to  give  to  all  a  perfect  confidence  in  its  continued  maintenance, 
and  all  your  wishes  for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of 
peace  will  be  fully  realized. 

Greatly  hoping  that  such  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  remain, 
very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours,  HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

Oen.  it.  S.  Grant. 

pHXLADBLPHiA,  Deo.  17, 1868^ 


LETTER  SIXTH. 

Dbab  Sir: — 

More  than  anything  else  whatsoever  the  country  needs  financial 
peace.  Shall  we  have  it  ?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends, 
as  I  think,  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  public  faith  is  to 
be  maintained — ^whether  or  not  the  Union  is  to  be  perpetuated. 

Forgetful  always,  even  of  the  events  of  yesterday,  our  people  are 
particularly  so  in  reference  to  financial  questions,  and  therefore  is 
it  that  we  are  now  required  to  witness  so  many  absurd  attempts  at 
bringing  the  country  back,  so  far  as  regards  machinery  of  circula- 
tion, to  the  point  at  which  it  had  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  great 
rebellion.  Scheme  follows  scheme,  their  authors  wholly  overlook- 
ing the  facts,  that  the  long  period  from  1815  to  1860,u^A  excep- 
tion alone  of  the  brief  and  happy  periods  of  protection  under  the 
tariffs  of  1828  and  1842,  had  presented  a  constant  series  of  finan- 
cial crises,  bringing  ruin  everywhere  to  unfortimate  debtors,  while 
enabling  wealthy  creditors  largelj"^  to  augment  their  already  enor- 
mous fortunes ;  that  in  that  period  there  had  been  no  less  than  four 
general  bank  suspensions;  that  throughout  the  Centre  and  the 
West,  the  South  and  the  Southwest,  the  average  rate  of  interest  had 
been  higher  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  claiming  to  rank 
as  civilized ;  that  the  money  value  of  property  everywhere  had  been 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  English  money 
market ;  that  railroad  proprietors,  manufacturers,  miners,  and  fur- 
nace men  had,  on  repeated  occasions,  seen  their  property  almost 
wholly  swept  away ;  that  in  each  successive  revenue  tarifiT  period  a 
large  portion  of  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  country  had  changed 
owners  under  the  sherifi^s  hammer;  and,  finally,  that  rebellion 
was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  a  system  by  means  of  which 
t/te  Bank  of  England  had  been  enabled,  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
screWf  to  withdraw  from  the  country  neatVy  \.\\e  n^^oV^  ot  iVie  little 
specie  basis  on  which  our  circulatiou  Yiaa  teated^^Xict^Xi^  ^w^^tIwv^ 
^^^  sacietarjr  movement^  and  depriving  botVi  govwrsciawDX  ^\A  ^fiws^si 
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of  the  means  required  for  their  support.  What  was  the  real  state 
of  things  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  will  now  be  shown,  as 
follows : — 

Had  it  been  possible  on  the  4th  of  March,  18G1,  to  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  Union,  the  phenomena  presenting  themselyes 
for  examination  would  have  been  as  follows : — 

Millions  of  men  and  women  would  have  been  seen  who  were 
wholly  or  partially  unemployed,  because  of  inability  to  find  persons 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  service. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers 
would  have  been  seen  holding  articles  of  various  kinds  for  which 
no  purchasers  could  be  fo\md. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  country  traders  would  have  been  seen  por- 
ing over  their  books  seeking,  but  vainly  seeking,  to  discover  in  what 
direction  they  might  look  for  obtaining  the  means  with  which  to 
discharge  their  city  debts. 

Thousands  of  city  traders  would  have  been  seen  endeavoring  to 
discover  how  they  might  obtain  the  means  with  which  to  pay  their 
notes. 

Thousands  of  mills,  factories,  furnaces,  and  workshops  large  and 
small,  would  have  been  seen  standing  idle  while  surrounded  by  per- 
sons who  desired  to  be  employed ;  and 

Tens  of  thousands  of  bank,  factory,  and  railroad  proprietors  would 
have  been  seen  despairing  of  obtaining  dividends  by  means  of  which 
they  might  be  enabled  to  go  to  market. 

High  above  all  these  would  have  been  seen  a  National  Treasury 
wholly  empty,  and  to  all  appearance  little  likely  ever  again  to  be 
filled. 

Why  was  all  this  ?  The  laborer  needing  food,  and  the  farmer 
clothing,  why  did  they  not  exchange?  Because  of  the  absence  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  give  to  the  latter  anything  with 
which  he  could  purchase  either  hats  or  coats. 

The  village  shopkeeper  desired  to  pay  his  city  debts.  Why  did 
he  not  ?  Because  the  neighboring  mill  was  standing  idle,  while  men 
and  women  indebted  to  him  were  wholly  unemployed. 

The  city  trader  could  not  meet  his  notes,  because  his  village  cor- 
respondents could  not  comply  with  their  engagements.  The  doctor 
could  not  collect  his  bills.  The  landlord  could  not  collect  his  rents ; 
and  all,  from  laborer  to  landlord,  found  themselves  compelled  to  re- 
frain from  the  purchase  of  those  commodities  to  whose  consumption 
the  National  Treasury  had  been  used  to  look  for  the  supplies  upon 
which  it  thus  far  had  depended. 

With  all,  the  difficulty  resulted  from  the  one  great  fact  already 
indicated  in  regard  to  the  laborer.     If  he  could  have  found  any  one 
willing  to  give  him  something  that  the  farmer  would  accept  from 
him  in  exchange  /or  food — that  the  farmer  could  then  pass  to  his 
neighbor  shopkeeper  in  exchange  for  cloth — ^that   that  neighbor 
could  then  pass  to  the  city  trader  in  satisfaction  of  M^  d&\>\» — «xA 
that  this  latter  could  then  pass  to  the  bank,  to  \i\s  cow\i&€\^\i\&  ^^* 
eician,  or  bis  landlord — the  societary  circulaiion  wouYOi  «A.  o\iefe\i.w«^ 
been  re-established,  and  the  public  health  restoteA. 
That  one  thing,  however,  was  scarcely  any  viYicre  to  \>e  io\x\i^  vc^ 
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generic  name  was  monej^^  but  the  various  species  were  known  as 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  circulating  notes.  Some  few  persons  pos- 
sessed them  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities ;  but,  the  total  amount 
being  very  small  when  compared  with  that  which  was  required,  their 
owners  would  not  part  with  the  use  of  them  except  on  terms  so 
onerous  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  borrowers.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  city  trader  paid  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  per  an- 
num for  the  use  of  what  he  needed,  charging  twice  that  to  the  vil- 
lage shopkeeper,  in  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  latter,  of  course, 
found  it  necessary  to  do  the  same  by  his  neighbors,  charging  nearly 
cent,  per  cent. ;  and  thus  was  the  whole  burthen  resulting  from  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  a  medium  of  exchange  thrown  upon  the 
class  which  least  could  bear  it,  the  working  people  of  the  country — 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  they 
shrank  in  their  proportions  as  the  societary  circulation  became  more 
and  more  impeded,  while  with  those  who  controlled  the  money 
supply  the  effect  exhibited  itself  in  the  erection  of  those  great 
palaces  which  now  stand  almost  side  by  side  with  tenement  houses, 
whose  occupants,  men,  women,  and  children,  count  by  hundreds. 
The  rich  thus  grew  richer  as  the  poor  grew  poorer. 

Why  was  aU  this  ?  Why  did  they  not  use  the  gold  of  which 
California  had  already  sent  us  so  many  hundreds  of  millions?  Be- 
cause we  had  most  carefully  followed  in  the  train  of  British  free 
trade  teachers  who  had  assured  our  people  that  the  safe,  true,  and 
certain  road  toward  wealth  and  power  was  to  be  found  in  the  di- 
rection of  sending  wheat,  flour,  corn,  pork,  and  wool  to  England 
in  their  rudest  form,  and  then  bu^'ing  them  back  again,  at  quadruple 
prices,  paying  the  difference  in  the  products  of  Califomian  mines  I 
Because  we  had  in  this  manner,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  been 
selling  whole  skins  for  sixpence  and  buying  back  tails  for  a  shill- 
ing \*  Because  we  had  thus  compelled  our  people  to  remain  idle 
while  consuming  food  and  clothing,  the  gold  meanwhile  being  sent 
to  purchase  other  food  and  clothing  for  the  workmen  of  London 
and  Paris,  Lyons,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  I 

Why,  however,  when  circulating  notes  could  so  easily  be  made, 
did  not  the  banks  supply  them,  when  all  around  them  would  so 
gladly  have  allowed  interest  for  their  use  ?  Because  those  notes 
were  redeemable  in  a  commodity  of  which,  *although  California 
gave  us  much,  we  could  no  longer  retain  even  the  slightest  portion, 
the  quantity  required  abroad  for  pajrment  of  heavy  interest,  and 
for  purchase  of  foreign  food  in  the  forms  of  cloth  and  iron, 
having  now  become  fblly  equal  to  the  annual  supply,  and  being  at 
times  even  in  excess  of  it.  That  demand,  too,  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  increased  by  the  sale  in  our  market  of  certificates  of 
debt  then  held  abroad  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions,  the 
proceeds  being  claimed  in  gold,  and  thus  causing  ruin  to  the  banks. 
To  be  out  of  debt  is  to  be  out  of  danger,  but  to  be  in  debt  abroad 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  is  to  be  always  in  danger  of 
'     Jbotjb  public  and  private  bankruptcy.      The  control  of  our  whole 

*  -fo  the  dBjrs  of  the  Stuarts  England  exported  t«lw  mtAwAtkYa  wA\mvw\A\ 
^nfshed  prodnotB,  und  the  people  of  the  Rhine  coxn\lt\ea  T^d\<iTj\ed  \\iwav  %&  Iwi^ 
rJio  Bold  whole  akina  for  sixpences  and  bought  V>aclL  \ive\.*.V\a  tot  titfMto^. 
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domestic  commerce  was  therefore  entirely  An  the  hands  of  foreigners 
who  were  from  hour  to  hourbecoming  richer  by  means  of  compelling 
us  to  remain  so  dependent  upon  thcfa  thai  they  could  always  fix  the 
prices  at  which  they  would  buy  the  skinsy  and  those  at  which  they 
fcould  be  willing  to  sell  the  tails.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this,  the  nation  was  not  only  paralyzed^  but  in  danger  of  almost 
immediate  death. 

Such  having  been  the  state  of  things  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  let  us  now  look  at  the  remedy  that  was  then  required. 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  suppose  the  existence  of  an  individual  with 
wealth  so  great  that  all  who  knew  him  might  have  entire  confidence 
in  the  peiformance  of  what  he  promised.  Let  us  then  suppose 
that  he  should  have  said  to  the  laborers  of  the  country,  ^^  Go  into 
the  mills;  and  I  will  see  that  your  wages  are  paid ;"  to  the  millers, 
"  Employ  these  people,  and  I  will  see  that  your  cloth  is  sold ;"  to 
the  farmers,  ^^  Give  your  food  to  the  laborer  and  your  wool  to  the 
millers,  and  I  will  see  that  your  bills  are  at  once  discharged ;"  to 
the  shopkeepers,  ^'  Give  your  coffee  and  your  sugar  to  the  farmer, 
and  I  will  see  that  payment  shall  forthwith  be  made;"  to  the 
city  traders,  ^^  Fill  the  orders  of  the  village  shopkeeper,  and  send 
your  bills  to  me  for  payment;"  to  the  landlords,  '^ Lease  your 
houses  and  look  to  me  for  the  rents ;"  to  all,  '^  I  have  opened  a 
clearing  house  for  the  whole  country,  and  have  done  so  with  a  view 
to  enable  every  man  to  find  on  the  instant  a  cash  demand  for  his 
labor  and  its  products,  and  my  whole  fortime  has  been  pledged  for 
the  performance  of  my  engagements ;"  and  then  let  us  examine 
into  the  effects.  At  once  the  societary  circulation  would  have  been 
restored.  Labor  would  have  come  into  demand,  thus  doubling  at 
once  the  productive  power  of  the  country.  Food  would  have  been 
demanded,  and  the  farmer  would  have  been  enabled  to  improve  his 
machinery  of  cultivation.  Cloth  would  have  been  sold,  and  the 
spinner  would  have  added  to  the  number  of  his  spindles.  Coal  and 
iron  would  have  found  increased  demand,  and  mines  and  furnaces 
would  have  grown  in  numbers  and  in  size.  Houses  becoming  more 
productive,  new  ones  would  have  been  built.  The  paralysis  would 
have  passed  away,  life,  activity,  and  energy  having  taken  its  place, 
all  these  wonderful  effects  having  resulted  from  the  simple  pledge 
of  one  sufficient  man  that  he  would  see  the  contracts  carried  out. 
He  had  pledged  his  credit  and  nothinii:  more. 

What  is  here  supposed  is  almost  precisely  what  was  done  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  administration,  the  only  difference  having  been, 
that  while  in  the  one  case  the  farmers  and  laborers  had  been  re- 
quired to  report  themselves  to  the  single  individual,  the  Government 
had,  in  the  other,  by  actual  purchase  of  labor  and  its  products, 
and  the  grant  of  its  pledges  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  forms,  en- 
abled each  and  every  man  in  the  country  to  arrange  his  business  in 
the  manner  that  to  himself  had  seemed  most  advantageous.    To 
the  laborer  it  had  said.  We  need  your  services,  and  in  return  will 
give  you  that  which  will  enable  your  £BLmily  to  )^\iic^«afo  i<c^Q^  %si^ 
clothing.    To  the  farmer  it  had  said,  We  ne^  loo^^  wi\^S^  \8i^^ 
you  that  by  means  of  which  you  can  pay  tYi^  a\iopYa«v«*.   ^^  ^^'^ 
manu&cturer  it  bad  said,  We  need  clotYi,  aad  Vifi.  ^c^^  ^^xkN5MC« 


which  will  enable  joa  to  settle  with  the  workman  and  the  fanner; 
To  the  naval  constructor  it  had  said,  We  need  your  ships,  and  will 
giye  you  that  which  will  enable  you  to  purchase  timber,  iron,  and 
engines.  In  this  manner  it  was  that  domestic  commerce  has  been 
stimulated  into  life,  the  result  exhibiting  itself  in  the  facts,  that 
while  we  increased  to  an  extent  never  known  before,  the  number  of 
our  houses  and  ships,  our  mills,  mines,  and  furnaces,  our  supplies 
of  food,  cloth,  and  iron ;  and  while  we  diversified  our  industry 
lo  an  extent  that  was  absolutely  marvellous ;  we  were  enabled  to 
'tend  or  pay  to  the  Qovemment  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars, 
where  before,  under  the  system  which  made  us  wholly  dependent 
on  the  mercy  of  the  wealthy  capitalists  of  England,  it  had 
been  found  difficult  to  furnish  even  tens  of  millions.  The  whole 
history  of  the  world  presents  no  case  of  a  financial  success  so 
perfect. 

In  the  physical  body  health  is  always  the  accompaniment  of  rapid 
circulation,  disease  that  of  a  languid  one.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  settlement  of  these  colonies,  had  our  people  had  experience 
of  the  first.  Every  man  who  had  desired  to  work,  had  found  a  pur- 
chaser for  his  labor.  Every  man  who  had  had  labor's  products  to 
sell,  had  found  a  ready  market.  Every  man  who  had  had'  a  house 
to  rent,  had  found  a  tenant.  And  why  ?  Because  the  government 
had  done  forthe  whole  nation  what  companies  do  for  localities  when 
they  give  them  railroads  in  place  of  wagon  roads.  It  had  so  facili- 
tated exchange  between  consumers  and  producers,  that  both  parties 
had  been  enabled  to  pay  on  the  instant  for  all  they  had  had  need  to 
purchase. 

Important,  however,  as  is  all  this,  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  great 
work  that  had  been  accomplished.  With  every  stage  of  progress 
there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  general  rate  of  interest,  with 
constant  tendency  towards  equality  in  the  rate  paid  by  farmers 
of  the  east  and  the  west,  by  the  owner  of  the  little  workshop  and 
by  him  who  owned  the  gigantic  mill.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory the  real  workingmen — the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  little 
village  shopkeeper — had  been  enabled  to  command  the  use  of  the 
machinery  of  circulation  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  For  the 
first  time  had  nearly  all  been  enabled  to  make  their  purchases  cash 
in  hand,  and  to  select  from  among  all  the  dealers  those  who  would 
supply  them  cheapest.  For  the  first  time  had  this  class  known 
anything  approaching  to  real  independence;  and  therefore  had  it 
been  that,  notwithstanding  the  demands  of  the  war,  capital  had  so 
rapidly  accumulated.  The  gain  to  the  working  people  of  the  Union 
thus  effected,  had  been  more  than  the  whole  money  cost  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  they  had  cheerfhlly  paid  their  taxes,  while  so  many  had 
been  enabled  to  purchase  the  securities  offered  by  the  government. 

Further  than  all  this,  we  had  for  the  first  time  acquired  something 
approaching  to  a  national  independence.    In  all  time  past,  the  price 
of  money  having  been  wholly  dependent  on  the  price  in  England, 
tAe  most  important  intelligence  f^om  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  that 
which  was  to  be  foand  in  the  price  of  Br\t.\s\i  aec\«VW^%  oxwVXi^^-iL- 
change  of  London.    With  each  arrival,  theref ore,  o\ii  T«J(\To«A^«Ki% 
went  up  or  down  becanse  the  Bank  of  Eiig\iMQLdYi«A^tifeTi%x\iO^\xT- 
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chase  a  few  Exchequer  bills,  or  had  found  it  necessary  to  part  with 
some  of  those  it  previously  had  held.  In  all  this  there  had  l>een  a 
change  so  complete  that  the  price  of  British  Consols  had  ceased 
entirely  to  enter  into  American  calculations.  The  stride,  in  this 
respect  alone,  that  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  independence, 
was  worth  to  the  country  more  than  the  whole  money  cost  of  the 
great  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Throughout  the  war  the  government  allied  itself  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people^  those  who  had  money  to  borrow^  interest  to  pay^ 
labor  and  idors^  products  to  sell^  comprising  nineteen4wentieths  of 
our  total  population  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  war  resulted  in  stu>- 
cess  so  entirely  complete.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  constant 
effort  at  separating  the  government  from  that  great  class,  and 
bringing  it  into  close  alliance  with  that  very  trivial  one,  so  far  as 
numbers  go,  which  profits  by  high  rates  of  interest  and  low  prices 
of  labor  and  labors'  products ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  there  has  re- 
cently been  so  much  danger  of  seeing  control  of  the  country  pass 
into  the  hands  of  those  who.  North  and  South,  had  participated  in 
the  rebellion.  To  that  end  the  greenback,  everywhere  claimed  as 
the  people^s  money^  has  by  those  in  high  places  been  denounced, 
small  as  is  the  quantity,  when  compared  with  the  real  need  for 
it.  To  that  end  there  has  been  an  unremitted  effort  at  leading 
farmers,  laborers,  and  mechanics,  to  the  belief  that  it  had  been 
a  "forced  loan,"  by  means  of  which  they  had  been  daily  robbed ; 
that  it  had  been,  and  still  remains,  "a  dishonored  and  dishonorable 
currency,"  by  the  use  of  which  they  themselves  were  "  becoming 
demoralized ;"  that  as  a  consequence  of  its  use  they  were  "in  danger 
of  losing  that  sense  of  honor  which  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
society ;"  that  to  its  continued  use  they  had  been  indebted  since  the 
war  for  "  instability  of  prices,  unsteadiness  in  trade,"  and  a  variety 
of  other  ills,  whose  general  effect  is,  as  we  are  assured  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  that  of  our  Finance  Minister,  that  of  "filling  the 
coffers  of  the  rich,"  while  making  the  country  absolutely  "  intoler- 
able to  persons  of  limited  incomes." 

The  person  to  whom  we  are  just  now  indebted  for  this  last  and  worst 
description  of  the  evils  under  which  we  labor,  may,  my  dear  sir, 
certainly  be  classed  among  those  who  most  entirely  discharge  from 
their  memories  all  recollection  of  yesterday's  events.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  with  him  he  would  have  seen  that,  with  exception  of  the 
years  of  the  protective  tariffs  of  1828  and  1842,  the  whole  of  the 
period  from  1815  to  1860  had  exhibited  a  succession  of  changes 
infinitely  greater  and  more  injurious  to  both  people  and  government 
than  any  that  had  been  known  since  the  greenback  had  l)een  issued ; 
since  the  nation  first  assumed  performance  of  the  duty  of  fur- 
pishing  a  basis  for  our  monetary  transactions  not  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn at  any  and  every  moment  of  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  had  been  the  case  in  all  those  periods  at  which  we 
had  pretended  to  maintain  the  use  of  the  precious  metaU^^\\\V& 
pursuing  a  revenue  tariff  policy  which  com\)A\^A.  «i:ii  «x?^ot\»  ^^  SX^^ 
whole  gold  produce  of  California. 
Leea  forgetful  than  the  Secretary,  tViose  'w'ho  \\«tN^  X^Joot  Vc)  ^^ 
and  money  to  buy,  the  vast  majority  of  out  \iCO^\e^  cWxv^^^  ^^^  ''^ 
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isting  state  of  things,  and  anxiously  desire  to  witness  a  restoration 
of  that  financial  peace  which  had  prevailed  at  the  moment  when  the 
former,  in  his  memorable  Fort  Wayne  speech,  fulminated  his  de- 
claration* of  financial  war.  From  that  hour  he  has  been  in  close 
alliance  with  the  money  lending  class,  receivers  of  interest,  and 
livers  on  incomes,  with  them  asserting,  that  circulating  notes  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  public  needs;  that  the  national  honor  de- 
manded a  substitution  of  gold  for  notes;  and  that  suppression  of 
the  latter  would  be  followed  by  such  increased  supplies  of  the  former 
as  would  at  once  fill  the  vacuum  thus  created;  thereby  doing 
all  in  his  power  toward  destroying  that  faith  in  the  future  to 
which  we  had  been  indebted  for  success  in  war,  and  to  which  we 
must  be  indebted  for  power  to  resume  should  resumption  ever  again 
be  brought  about. 

How  absurd  are  such  assertions,  and  how  little  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  bear  examination,  will,  ss  I  think,  become  obvious,  my  dear 
sir,  when  you  have  reflected  on  the  following  facts : — 

With  a  population  scarcely  larger  than  our  own,  grouped  toge- 
ther on  a  surface  less  than  that  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  States  and 
therefore  having  far  less  need  than  ourselves  of  any  material  medium 
of  exchange,  France  has  a  circulating  medium  one-half  greater  than 
is  allowed  to  us. 

With  a  still  more  compressed  population,  and  one  far  more  ac- 
customed to  effecting  exchanges  without  the  use  of  any  species  of 
money  whatsoever,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  use  more  than  twenty 
dollars  per  head. 

With  less  than  forty  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  almost  a 
continent,  and  there/ore  standing  thrice  as  much  in  need  of  some 
material  medium  of  circulation^  we  are  allowed  far  less  than  is 
given  in  either  France  or  Britain.  When,  however,  we  look  to  those 
portions  in  which  population  is  dense,  and  money  by  comparison 
little  needed,  we  find  them  using  more  than  either  France  or  Eng- 
land, the  actual  circulation  of  New  England  being  more  than  thirty 
dollars  per  head. 

Looking  next  South  and  West,  we  find  in  many  of  the  States  and 
territories  hardly  even  a  single  one,  and  with  scarcely  the  smallest 
chance  that  more  than  one  will  ever  be  allowed  them.  To  assert, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  there  is  any  excess  of  circulation,  is 
so  utterly  absurd  as  to  make  it  almost  doubtful  if  the  gentleman 
who  writes  treasury  and  currency  reports,  and  those  others  who 
make  resumption  speeches,  can  resdly  believe  the  strange  assertions 
they  have  been  used  to  make.  To  seek,  by  means  of  action  in  the 
direction  such  men  now  indicate,  a  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
must  result  in  failure  so  complete  as  to  postpone  any  real  resump- 
tion for  half  a  century  to  come. 

What  the  country  really  needs  is  an  increase,  and  not  a  decrease, 

in  the  machinery  of  circulation.    That,  however,  as  we  are  assured, 

will  readily  be  obtained  if  the  circulating  notes  can  only  be  sup- 

pressed.    Create  a  need  for  the  precious  metals,  and  they  will  be 

sure  to  come,     Whyj  however,  is  it,  that  it  la  piecVa^V^  -siiViet^^vtcu- 

latorjr  notes  most  abound,  in  New  England^  0\d  ^£lW^wv^^^x^Ttfi^i^ 

^odBelgiam,  that  gold  and  silver  are  moat  attxwitfed^    ^V^  N&\^.% 
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that  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  circulating  notes,  the  precious 
metals  have  so  entirely  disappeared  from  GFeorgia  and  Alabama, 
North  and  South  Carolina  f  Why  is  it,  pending  the  existence  of 
the  state  of  affairs  here  below  described,  the  precious  metals  fly 
from  Utah  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  ? 

"  Ton  have  tight  money  markets  Bometimes  in  the  Bast.  I  have  read  of  how 
eemi-sarage  nations  *  barter.'  I  saw  it  cited,  as  a  enrions  fttct,  in  the  news- 
papers, that  in  Georgia  eggs  are  nsed  as  small  change ;  bnt  in  Utah  I  see  aronnd 
me  a  people,  a  proiperons  peq;>le,  doing  the  business  of  life  almost  without  any 
money  at  all.  In  Salt  Lake  City  itself,  right  in  the  line  of  travel,  there  is  some 
money ;  bnt  in  the  country  settlements,  which  radiate  thence  Into  every  valley 
and  by  every  watercourse  for  a  hundred  miles,  it  is  literally  true  that  they  have 
no  circulating  medium.  Wheat  is  the  usual  legal  tender  of  the  country. 
Horses,  harness,  vehicles,  cattle,  and  hay,  are  cash ;  eggs,  butter,  pistols,  knives, 
stockings,  and  whisky,  are  change ;  pumpkins,  potatoes,  sorghum,  molasses,  and 
calves,  are  '  shinplasters,'  which  are  taken  at  a  discount,  and  with  which  the 
saints  delight  to  pay  their  debts  (if  It  is  ever  a  delight  to  pay  debts).  Business 
in  this  community,  with  this  currency,  ii  a  very  curious  and  amusing  pastime. 
A  peddler,  for  instance,  could  take  out  his  goods  In  a  carpet-bag,  but  would  need 
a  *  bull'  train  to  freight  back  his  money.  I  knew  a  man  who  refused  an  offer 
to  work  in  the  country  at  fifty  dollars  a  month  because  he  would  need  a  '  forty- 
hundred  wagon  and  four  yoke  of  oxen'  to  haul  his  week's  wages  to  the  whisky- 
shop,  theatre,  &c. ,  on  Saturday  evening.  When  a  man  once  lays  out  his  money  in 
any  kind  of  property,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  reconvert  it  into  money.  There 
is  many  a  man  here,  who,  when  he  first  came  into  the  valley,  had  no  intention 
of  remaining  but  a  sliort  time,  but  soon  got  so  involved  that  he  could  never  get 
away  without  making  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Property  is  a  Proteus,  which 
you  must  continue  U>  grip  firmly,  notwithstanding  his  slippery  changes,  nntil 
you  have  him  in  his  true  shape.  Now  you  have  him  as  a  fine  horse  and  sad- 
dle ;  presto,  he  is  only  sixty  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses ;  now  he  changes  into 
two  cows  and  a  calf,  and  before  you  have  time  to  think  he  is  transformed  into 
fifteen  cords  of  wood  up  in  the  mountain  canon ;  next  he  becomes  a  yoke  of 
Oxen  ;  then  a  *  shutler'  wagon ;  ha !  is  he  about  to  slip  from  you  at  last  in  the 
Yorm  of  bad  debts  ?" 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  just  received  flrom  Iowa, 
shows  how  completely  the  financial  policy  of  our  Financial  Minis- 
ter tends  to  place  the  many  who  have  to  borrow  at  the  mercy  of 
the  few  who  are  able  to  lend  : — 

"  When  the  banks  have  money  to  loan  it  can  be  borrowed  for  10  per  cent, 
interest  per  annum ;  but  sometimes,  and  very  often,  they  are  short  and  refuse 
to  loan  except  to  their  daily  customers.  Then  the  occasional  borrower  is 
thrown  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  money  men,  many  of  whom  indeed  are 
bankers,  and  is  forced  to  pay  30  and  sometimes  40  per  cent  This  is,  of 
course,  done  in  an  underhand  way,  so  that  the  law  cannot  reach  the  extor- 
tioner, but  it  could  not  be  done  at  all  if  we  had  circulation  enough." 

The  picture  here  presented  is  that  of  the  whole  country  south  and 
west  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  are  we  daily  treated  with  prescriptions 
for  financial  cure  based  upon  the  idea  of  making  more  and  more 
scarce  that  machinery  of  circulation  for  use  of  which  poor  men  are 
already  paying  30  or  40  per  cent,  per  annum ! 

Careful  study  of  the  facts  here  given  might,  perhaps,  satisfy  our 

Finance  Minister,  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  channels  ot  ^vt^wr 

lation  are  supplied  with  the  cheaper  commodity  ^  VbESaxio^  \Xi^  ^s^^^ 

in  all  New  England,  the  greater  ts  the  power  to  "purcKa^e  iVfc  "^nr^ 

ctou€  metals  and  the  less  the  need  for  iKcm.    ^\\«X  \^  ^o^  ^^ 

reqaired  la  an  increase  of  the  former  and  a  diiB&iiuXism^^^^^^^ 
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every  step  in  that  direction  tending  towards  reduction  of  that 
premium  on  gold,  of  which  complaint  is  made. 

That  such  reduction  may  be  brought  about,  there  must  be  a 
restoration  of  that  confidence  which  the  Secretary  has  so  studiously 
labored  to  destroy.  Such  restoration  may  be  looked  for  when  our 
reformers  shall  have  determined  to  study  a  very  little  of  that  past, 
which  they  have  so  evidently  forgotten.  Studying  it,  they  will  be 
led  to  see  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  protective. periods 
above  referred  to,  at  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  price  of  gold, 
as  measured  in  com  or  cotton,  cloth  or  houses,  farms  or  furnaces, 
remained  so  steady  as  in  the  four  years  through  which  we  have  just 
now  passed. 

Within  those  years  we  have  closed  a  war  which  was  costing  three 
millions  a  day,  and  have  entered  upon  a  state  of  peace  the  cost 
of  which  is  less  than  half  a  million ;  and  yet,  sudden  as  was  the 
change,  the  bankruptcies  and  sheriff's  sales  have  not  been  a  fifth  as 
great  in  number  as  those  produced  in  nominally  specie-paying,  and 
really  British  free-trade,  times,  in  a  single  year.  Never  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  has  so  great  a  change  been  so  little  felt ;  and 
the  reason  why  it  has  been  so  is,  that  the  substratum  of  our  whole 
monetary  system  consisted  of  a  commodity  for  which  there  was  no 
demand  in  foreign  markets. 

That  we  should  at  all  times  hold  in  mind  that  resumption  must 
eventually  be  reached,  is  not  at  all  to  be  questioned.  That  it  may 
be  so  reached  as  to  give  us  increased  prosperity,  it  must  be  sought 
in  a  direction  very  different  from  any  yet  indicjited  by  our  many 
monetary  reformers,  whether  editors,  senators,  or  finance  ministers. 

What  that  direction  is  I  propose  to  state  in  a  future  letter,  and 

meanwhile  remain,  with  great  regard  and  respect,  yours  truly, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY. 
Philadelphia,  December  21, 1868. 


LETTER  SEVENTH. 

DsAR  Sir  : — 

The  cheapest,  most  effective,  and  most  important  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery by  means  of  which  property  is  enabled  to  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  thus  to  become  current^  is  found  in  the  credit  and  t?ie 
check  by  whose  aid  thousands  of  millions  pass  in  Wall  Street  with 
less  use  of  any  material  medium  of  circulation  than  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  be  required  for  arrangement  of  transac- 
tions counting  by  hundreds,  or  by  thousands. 

Next  to  them  comes  the  circulating  note^  the  most  generally  useful, 
the  most  harmless,  and  the  most  calumniated  of  all  the  labor  saving 
machinery  ever  invented  by  man. 
Z^as^  of  cUl^-^e  most  cumbrous^  most  expensi^ic^  and,  \ea%l  effecl- 
f'^^  ^  a// /Ae  macAt'nery  of  circulation  in  ^usc  am<mg  -people  cla\iivr 
/^^  /o  de  ctviltzed'-^come  the  precious  metals  lh«m8e\\)c&,  wA  tox 
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that  reason,  probably,  the  most  admired  by  sach  financiers  as  our 
actual  President  and  his  Finance  Minister,  the  two  uniting  in 
denouncing  the  circulating  note  as  the  inferior  currency  by  means 
of  which  the  superior  one,  consisting  of  the  metals  themselves,  is, 
as  they  assure  us,  driven  out  of  use. 

When,  however,  the  honorable  Secretary  comes  to  compare  the 
working  of  the  credit  and  the  note^  he  assures  us  that  so  flEtr  is  the  in- 
ferior note  froux  expelling  the  superior  credit,  that  it  is  this  latter 
which  is  continually  thrusting  the  former  out  of  use,  in  the  manner 
that  here  is  shown  : — 

"  In  all  the  cities  and  towns  thronghont  tbe  eonntrj  obeoks  upon  credits  in 
banks  and  bills  of  exchange  have  largely  taken  the  plaoe  of  bank  notes.  Not 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  business  of  the  large  cities  is  transacted  bj  the  actual  nse 
of  money,  and  what  is  tme  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  chief  of  cities  is 
measurably  tme  in  regard  to  that  of  towns  and  Tillages  throughout  the  country. 
Everywhere  bank  credits  and  bills  of  exchange  perform  the  office  of  currency 
te  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  former  years.  Except  in  dealings  with  the 
goremment,  for  retail  trade,  for  the  payment  of  labor  and  taxes,  for  trarelling 
expenses,  the  purchase  of  products  at  first  hand,  and  for  the  bankers*  rvR^rre, 
money  is  hardly  a  necessity.  The  increased  use  of  bauk  checks  and  bills  of 
exchange  counterbalances  the  increased  demand  for  money  resulting  from  the 
curtailment  of  mercantile  credits.*' — Report  of  the  Secretary/  of  the  IVeasurg  on 
the  State  of  the  Finances  for  the  year  1867. 

This  is  all  perfectly  true.  The  superior  currency  of  the  check 
and  the  credit  tends  to  lessen  demand  for  the  inferior  nqte^  just  as 
the  locomotive  lessens  demand  for  the  wagon — ^the  note  in  its  turn 
displacing  the  precious  metals  Just  as  the  wagon  displaces  the 
mule  and  the  pack-saddle.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  at  driving  the 
note  from  use,  with  a  view  to  compel  increased  use  of  the  metals,  is 
as  much  in  opposition  to  the  progress  of  civilization  as  would  be 
a  law  forbidding  use  of  the  telegraph  with  a  view  to  compel  in- 
creased use  of  the  facilities  of  intercourse  furnished  by  the  post 
office  and  the  railroad  train. 

The  great  labor-saving  machine  is  the  credit.  The  next  is  t?ie  cir- 
culating note.  Last  come  the  metals^  by  means  of  which  men  are 
enabled  to  pass  from  the  slow  and  costly  operation  of  barter  to  the 
more  rapid  one  of  purchase  and  sale.  Why  then  do  not  all  men 
prefer  the  cheap  credit  even  to  the  slightly  expensive  note  f  For 
the  reason  that  credit  itself  can  have  no  existence  among  a  poor 
and  widely  scattered  population.  It  abounds  in  England  and  New 
England,  but  has  no  existence  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  Rio  Grande.  Why,  then,  do  these  latter  not  even  adopt 
the  note  f  For  the  reason  that  they  are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in 
civilization  as  to  have  among  themselves  either  individuals  or  cor- 
porations capable  of  making  notes  such  as  would  readily  be  received 
in  exchange  for  property  of  any  description  whatsoever.  The  need 
for  such  notea^  proportioned  to  the  exchanges  required  to  be  madcj  is 
a  thousand  times  greater  than  it  is  in  Wall  Street ;  and  it  exists  every- 
where in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  absence  of  the  cheeky  the  dr«J^^ 
the  clearing  house,  and  all  other  of  the  vaxvoxxa  QcycLV.T\N^\i^«^  V^^ 
diapensing  with  ibe  services  of  either  the  ptQc\ou%  xdi^\a\.%  ^t  >^^ 
oirculatiDg  note. 
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Between  these  two  descriptions  of  superior  currency  there  are 
these  important  differences,  to  wit : — 

That  the  note  represents  actual  property  of  the  parties  hy  whom 
it  is  issued,  that  property  having  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
scurity  for  its  redemption ;  whereas  the  credit  represents  property 
temporarily  deposited  in  the  banks,  and  liable  to  be  claimed  at  any 
instant : 

That;  while  the  note  cannot  be  so  used  as  in  any  manner  to  change 
its  relation  to  the  total  currency,  the  credit  may  be,  and  habitually 
is,  so  used  as  to  dupliccUe  its  relation  thereto — A,  the  actual  owner, 
and  B,  the  temporary  user  thereof,  both  exercising  equal  power  of 
purchase  and  equal  power  to  create  a  currency  of  checks  or  drafts 
— ^that  superior  one  with  the  growth  of  which  there  should  be  di* 
minished  need  for  circulating  notes : 

That,  as  the  inferior  of  these  two  currencies — the  note — ^yields  no 
interest  to  its  holder^  all  desire  to  circumscribe  within  the  narrow- 
est limits  the  quantity  to  be  kept  on  hand : 

That,  as  the  superior  one — the  credit — ^yields  interest  to  its 
makers^  banks  and  bankers  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  increase  it  by 
lending  out  all  the  moneys  standing  to  the  credit  of  their  customers : 

That,  as  the  people  at  large  find  their  interest  promoted  by  limit- 
ing the  use  of  circulating  notes  the  quantity  in  actual  use  changes, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  so  slowly  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived; 
whereas,  the  quantity  of  credits^  dependent  as  it  is  upon  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  banks  and  bankers,  changes  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
with  a  rapidity  that  sets  at  defiance  all  calculation : 

That,  consequently,  it  is  the  power  to  create  the  superior  currency ^ 
thai  based  on  mere  credits^  which  demands  to  he  regulated  hy  law  ; 
and  not  that  inferior  one  which  is  based  on  property,  and  which  finds 
its  proper  regulation  in  the  need  for  its  use  by  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

These  things  premised,  we  may  now  study  the  course  of  things 
under  the  State  bank  system,  taking  as  its  type  the  returns  of 
1860,  as  follows,  the  figures  representing  millions : — 

CaplUI  and  BxoeM 

Capital.  Circalatlon.    etrcnlatioii.  Inreatments.  InTMtm'tt. 

Total  amount         .  .        422  207  629  807  178 

New  York  and  New  England      235  73  308  443  135 

AU  other  States  and  Territories  187  134  821  364  43 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  an  examination  of  this  table  is 
the  entire  harmony  of  the  facts  here  presented  with  the  theory  of 
the  Secretary,  and  with  the  general  impressions  on  the  subject,  the 
proportion  of  circulating  notes  to  capital  and  business  having  been . 
very  small  in  those  States  in  which  a  credit  currency  most  abound- 
ed, and  very  large  in  those  in  which  such  credits  were  least  abund- 
ant.   With  a  bank  capital  of  but  $235,000,000,  New  York  and  New 
England  had  the  use  of  $135,000,000  of  credits  created  by  banks 
/br  their  own  nee  and  profit,  being  nearly  twice  more  than  the 
Amoaat  of  their  eironl&tion.    With  a  capital  onVy  oTkfe-^^\i\<i«»>\Jaa 
^emainiDg  people  of  the  Union  appear  to  liave  ^ti^o^^^  ^Xv^  ^^-swi- 
^^es  of  the  superior  currmcy  to  the  extent  ot  \iut  %4^,^^^,^^^^%^^ 
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their  banks  to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  profits  of  circalation 
to  an  amount  eqaal  to  three-fourths  of  their  whole  capital,  being 
about  twice  that  of  the  trading  States  above  enumerated. 

The  total  currency  created  by  banks  for  their  own  profit  appears 
to  have  been  as  follows  : — 

New  York  and  New  England,  with  a  population  of  7,000,000, 
and  a  wealth,  as  returned  by  the  census,  of  $3,707,000,000,  had 
credits  based  upon  moneys  temporarily  in  banks  to  the  extent 

of $135,000,000 

Circulation 73,000,000 

Total $208,000,000 

The  remaining  States,  with  a  population  exceeding  twenty-four 
millions,  and  a  wealth  of  $11,558,000,000,  or  more  than  thrice 
greater,  had  a  bank-created  currency  thus  composed,  to  wit : — 

Credits $43,000,000 

Circulation 134,000,000 

$177,000,000 

In  the  one  citse  banks  might  have  lived  and  prospered,  even  had 
they  been  wholly  deprived  of  the  profits  of  circulation.  In  the 
other,  outside  of  a  few  cities,  no  bank  deprived  of  those  profits 
could  have  existed. 

Fully  enjoying  the  advantages  of  both  the  people  of  the  one 
could  generally  have  the  use  of  money  at  about  the  legal  rate  of 
interest.  Limited  almost  entirely  to  the  circulation,  and  that  itself 
in  many  cases  limited  by  absurd  restrictions,  those  of  the  other 
were  accustomed  to  pay  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times  that 
rate.  With  the  one  prompt  payment  was  a  thing  of  general  oc- 
currence. With  the  other,  debt  was  almost  universal,  not  because 
of  want  of  property,  but  because  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  there  existed  neither  credits,  circulating  notes,  nor  any 
other  general  medium  of  exchange  whatsoever. 

Such  having  been  the  state  of  things  seven  years  since,  under 
the  State  bank  system,  we  may  now  examine  the  working  of  the, 
so-styled,  national  system,  with  a  view  to  see  if  it  has  tended  to 
correction  or  to  exaggeration  of  the  difllculties  that  then  existed. 

§  2.  Under  the  State  bank  system,  as  has  been  shown,  the  distri- 
bution of  credits  and  circulation  among  ths  States  was  very  nearly 
in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's  present  teachings.  How  far  it 
is  so  now,  under  this,  so-called,  national  one,  organized  by  the  Sec- 
retary himself,  it  is  proposed  here  to  show. 

By  the  report  of  the  Comptroller,  just  now  published,  the  follow- 
ing was  the  state  of  things  in  October,  1867,  two  years  having  then 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  declaration  of  war  upon 
circulating  notes  issued  at  Port  Wayne,  by  which  the  ^u\A\ft^^^ 
advised  that  "paper  money"  was  too  abundant, \Xi«A.  «^ws^^^^ss^ 
mast  cease,  and  that  "contraction"  muat  Y»  tYi^  oxftKt  oi  ^3sl^^»?3^ 
the  ngarea,  aa  befortj  representing  iniUion«; — 
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Banking  Capital  and    Inreit-    Bxceas  in- 

eapltal.     drenlation.     <drenlatlo&.     ments.    TeitmenU. 

Totol 420  297  717  1103        386 

New  York  and  New  England         260  173  433  677        234 

All  other  Stotes  and  Territories    160  124  284  326        152 

The  total  circulation  had,  in  seven  years,  increased  90,000,000, 
but  instead  of  finding  that  increase  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  credit  least  abounded  and  circulating  notes  were  most 
needed,  we  find  the  whole  of  it,  and  even  10,000,000  more,  to  have 
been  distributed  by  the  then  Comptroller,  and  now  Secretary,  to 
those  very  States  in  which  credits  were  most  abundant  and  a  paper 
circulation  least  required. 

Comparing  now  the  bank-created  currency  of  the  two  periods,  we 
obtain  the  following  figures : — 

1800.    1867.    InentM. 

New  York  and  New  England,  present  population  7,000,000— 

Credit  correnoj 135    231 

CircolaUon  73    173 

Total 208  407     199 

Other  SUtes  and  Territories,  population  30,000,000— 

Credits 43  152 

CironUtioii 134  124 

ToUl 177    276       99 

In  the  first,  population  could  have  but  very  slightly  grown.  In 
the  other  it  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  many  millions,  and  yet, 
while  nearly  two  hundred  millions  had  been  added  to  the  one,  less 
than  one  hundred  had  been  secured  by  the  latter.  Such  has  been 
the  working  of  a  system  that  is  styled  national,  but  that  is  not  only 
sectional  as  regards  the  North  and  the  South,  but  also  as  regards 
the  Centre  and  the  West  as  against  the  North  and  the  East. 

In  the  intervening  period  the  necessities  of  our  people  for  a 
general  medium  of  circulation  had  grown  south  and  west  of  New 
York  thrice  more  rapidly  than  in  the  country  north  and  east  of  the 
Delaware.  In  many  of  the  older  States,  poorly  supplied  before, 
the  check  and  draft  currency  had  wholly  disappeared.  Throughout 
the  West  new  territories  had  been  settled,  and  new  States  had  been 
created,  in  which  credit  had  as  yet  obtained  no  foothold  what- 
soever. Nevertheless,  in  the  vast  region  south  and  west  of  New 
York,  with  four-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  the  Union  and 
two-thirds  of  its  wealth,  the  quantity  of  circulation  granted  by  the 
financier  who  has  so  much  complained  of  the  "  plethora  of  paper 
money"  has  been,  as  here  is  shown,  $10,000,000  less  than  it  had 
been  when  Kansas  was  but  beginning  to  be  settled,  and  when  many 
of  the  present  States  and  territories  had  scarcely  yet  found  a  place 
on  any  map  whatsoever. 

Bad  as  is  this  exhibit,  and  much  as  such  a  state  of  things  must 

tend  to  prevent  the  approach  of  financial  peace,  that  presented  by 

Mn  examination  of  the  operations  of  our  chief  commercial  cities  is 

inBDitely  worae^  a3  1  propose  to  show  in  another  letter,  meanwhile 

remainingj  very  truly  and  respeciftilW^  yow»^ 

^w.  U.  8.  Grant.  BSSBX  0-,^KliSX^ 

I^^AojoPBiA,  Deo.  25,  186S. 
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LETTER  EIGHTH. 

Deab  Sib  : — 

Circulating  notes,  as  the  Secretary  assures  us,  are  least  needed 
where  credit  currency  most  abounds.  Cities,  then,  are  the  places 
at  which  banks  least  need  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
furnishing  circulation.  That  such  was  the  practice  under  the  State 
bank  system  is  well  known  to  all.  How  it  is  now,  under  the  one 
organized  by  the  Secretary  himself,  and  how  his  system  compares 
with  that  he  had  found  established,  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures,  representing,  as  before,  millions : — 


New  York 

OCTOBBB,  1800. 

CapltaL    Clmilatlon. 
69                 10 

Capital  and 
elrenlatioiL 

79 

Loant. 
123 

SzeeM  of 
loana. 

44 

Boston 

35 

7 

42 

64     . 

22 

Philadelphia 

12 

3 

15 

27 

12 

116 

20 

136 

214 

78 

New  York 

76 

OCTOBBB,  1M7. 
35 

110 

241 

131 

Boston     . 

.        42 

24 

66 

101 

35 

Philadelphia 

16 

11 

27 

59 

32 

133 


70 


203 


401 


198 


Of  $90,000,000  addition  to  the  currency  in  that  form  of  which 
the  Secretary  is  now  so  generally  accustomed  to  speak  as  "  paper 
money,"  no  less  than  $50,000,000  are  here  shown  to  have  been 
given,  and  given,  too,  by  himself  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
to  those  three  communities  in  which,  by  his  present  showing,  circu- 
lating notes  had  been  least  required ;  $10,000,000  having  at  the 
same  time  been  withdrawn  from  the  country  south  and  west  of  New 
York,  embracing  States  and  Territories  almost  forty  in  number, 
with  a  population  numbering  little  less  than  30,000,000,  and  grow- 
ing by  millions  annually,  the  needs  of  these  for  some  general  medium 
of  circulation  being,  man  for  man,  thrice  greater  than  those  of  the 
people  of  the  cities  whose  past  and  present  have  been  above  de- 
scribed. The  Secretary's  theories,  as  given  in  the  passage  of  his 
report  heretofore  quoted,  are  excellent.  Can  he  now  explain  why 
it  is  that  his  practice  has  been  so  different  ? 

The  bank-created  currency  of  those  cities  at  the  same  periods 
may  thus  be  stated : — 

IMO.  1897. 

Credits  based  on  loans  of  monejs  at  the  credit  of  individnaUi     80         il98 
Ciroolation 20  70 


V^ 


•ISfti 


'  This  is  probAbljr  mnoh  lest  than  the  tmlli,  there  \>«Vti^  cV^^ik^  %sA^^  <i^^ 
Itewa''  that  to  some  extent  must  have  borne  inlett^sl.    0\>v«^^^  ^^  ^'^^^'"^ ^^na- 
blunXe^'otbef'  ^^^""^  "'^  additions  to  cap\lii\.    Ttie  oi^^  ^oxA^V^^'^'^^ 
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The  Secretary  denounces  speculation,  and  professes  to  be  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  put  it  down.  Nevertheless,  here,  in  the  very  centres 
of  speculation^  three  great  trading  cities,  we  have,  under  a  system 
organized  by  himself,  an  increase  of  currency  amounting  to  $168,- 
000,000,  or  within  little  more  than  $60,000,000  of  the  total  quantity 
that,  excluding  Philadelphia,  is  allowed  to  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union  south  and  west  of  New  York,  with  four  times 
the  population  and  with  twice  the  wealth  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  Not  content,  even,  with  this,  the  great  opponent  of  specu- 
lation and  of  "  paper  money"  has  been  unwearied  in  his  efforts  still 
Airther  to  deplete  the  centre,  the  west,  and  the  south,  and  to  per- 
fect the  centralization  already  so  far  established,  by  compelling  all 
their  banks  to  provide  in  one  alone  of  them  funds  for  redemption 
of  their  circulation,  after  having  already  provided  for  the  same  by 
deposits  in  his  own  hands  at  Washington.  A  better  provision  for 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  speculative  spirit,  so  often  and 
so  bitterly  denounced  by  himself,  and  for  preventing  resumption 
either  now  or  at  any  future  time,  could  scarcely  have  been  devised. 

The  50,000,000  additional  circulation  thus  injected  into  the  great 
centres  do  more,  my  dear  sir,  to  cause  "inflation,"  than  would  be 
done  by  500,000,000  of  the  one,  two,  and  five  dollar  notes  required 
"  for  the  retail  trade,  for  travelling  expenses,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  products  at  first  hands,"  those  purposes  for  which  the  money  is 
reiily,  in  the  Secretary's  view,  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  necessity." 
By  whom,  however,  were  they  so  injected  ?  By  the  Secretary  him- 
self^ in  his  capacity  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  I  He,  there- 
fore, it  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  "  inflationist ;"  yet 
does  it  please  his  friends  to  style  as  such  all  those  who  fail  to  see 
that  resumption  of  specie  payments  can  by  any  possibility  be 
attained  by  means  of  measures  tending  to  total  destruction  of  the 
societary  circulation. 

"  Capitals,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  are  necessities,  but  if  the  head  is 
allowed  to  grow  too  large,  the  body  becomes  apoplectic,  and  wastes 
away."  That,  precisely,  is  what  is  here  occurring,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  present  monopoly  system  being  in  the  direction  of 
causing  accumulation  of  blood  in  and  about  the  societary  heart,  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  circulation  throughout  the  body  and  limbs. 
Hence  it  is  that  property  in  New  York  city  has  attained  such  enor- 
mous prices,  and  that  we  are  now  daily  called  upon  to  read  of  the 
"  unparalleled  advance"  that,  according  to  the  Tribune^  chief  advo- 
cate of  prompt  resumption  as  it  is,  has  taken  place  in  the  adjoining 
States,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Passing  outward,  however, 
south  and  west,  we  find  a  totally  different  state  of  things,  miners, 
and  laborers  being  thrown  altogether  idle,  and  the  depression  there 
being  quite  as  little  to  be  ^^  paralleled"  as  is  the  advance  in  the 
States  so  liberally  patronized  by  our  consistent  Finance  Minister. 

To  find  his  system  working  in  full  perfection  we  need,  however, 

to  look  further  south — ^to  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Alabama.    Doing 

tA/s,  we  Bnd  the  special  advocate  of  the  Secretary's  most  unphilo- 

sopbical  and  most  exhaustive  system,  speaikxagto  \\>^  t^^\\&x^  \x^\^^ 

words  that  follow: 
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"  A  correspondent,  writing  from  Hinesville,  Liberty  Connty,  G^rgia,  sajs :  '  A 
sale  has  taken  place  at  this  county  seat  that  so  well  marked  the  extreme  depres- 
sion in  the  monej  market  that  I  send  yon  the  partioalars :  Colonel  Qoarter- 
man,  of  this  oonnty,  deceased,  and  his  ezecntor,  Judge  Featter,  was  compelled 
to  close  the  estate.  The  property  was  advertised,  as  required  by  law,  and  on 
last  court  day  it  was  sold.  A  handsome  residence  at  Walthourville,  with  ten 
acres  attached,  out-houses,  and  all  the  necessary  appendages  of  a  flrst-class 
planter's  residence,  was  sold  for  $60.  The  purchaser  was  the  agent  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau.  His  plantation,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  prime  land, 
brought  |150 ;  sold  to  a  Mr.  Fraser.  Sixty-six  acres  of  other  land,  near  Wal- 
thourville, brought  three  dollars ;  purchai«er  Mr.  W.  D.  Bacon.  These  were  all 
bona  fide  sales.  It  was  court  day,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people  were  present. 
The  most  of  them  were  large  property  owners,  but  really  had  not  five  dollars  in 
their  pockets,  and  in  consequence  would  not  bid,  as  the  sales  were  for  cash.' 
In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  lots  on  Market  Street,  near  the  Capitol,  well  located, 
50  feet  by  110  feet,  averaged  about  $250  each.  The  Welsh  residence  on  Perry 
Street,  two-story  dwelling-houses,  including  four  lots,  sold  for  $3500 ;  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Williams  was  the  purchaser.  The  same  property  in  better  times  would  not 
have  brought  less  than  $10,000.  The  Loftin  Place,  near  Montgomery,  contain- 
ing 1000  acres,  was  recently  rented  at  auction  for  forty  cents  an  acre.  The 
same  lands  rented  the  present  year  for  three  dollars  an  acre.  About  thirty  real 
estate  transfers  were  recorded  in  Nashville  last  week;  prices  were  low.  In 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  a  house  and  lot,  formerly  of  the  Reed  estate,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  County  Street,  near  the  intersection  with  Washington,  was 
recently  sold  to  Mr.  Ames  for  $750.  A  building  lot  at  the  intersection  of  &kmth 
and  Bart  Struts,  brought  only  $125.  A  portion  of  Woodland,  the  late  Judge 
John  Webb  Tyler's  estate  in  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Delaware  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  at  $20  an  acre." 

The  more  the  blood  is  driven  to  the  heart  the  more  do  the  limbs 
become  enfeebled,  and  the  greater  becomes  the  liability  to  para- 
lysis,  to  be  followed  by  death.  The  Secretary  has  been,  and  still  is, 
driving  all  the  blood  of  the  Union  into  the  States  and  cities  of  the 
north  and  east,  and  with  every  step  in  that  direction  the  circulation 
becomes  more  and  more  torpid  and  the  paralysis  more  complete. 

§  2.  Of  the  agricultural  departments  of  France  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  steadily  declining  in  population,  the  main  reason  there- 
for, as  given  in  a  higlily  interesting  paper  recently  published,*  • 
being  to  be  found  in  "  a  total  absence  of  that  power  to  supply 
themselves  with  circulating  notes  which  elsewhere  results  from  the 
presence  of  banks  or  other  establishments  of  credit,  or  that  of  in- 
dividuals whose  signatures  to  such  notes  command  the  public  con- 
fidence.'' 

Agriculture,  for  this  reason,  fails  in  those  districts  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  capital,  except  on  conditions  so  onerous  as  to  be  ruinous  to 
the  ])orrower.  Just  so  has  it  always  been  throughout  more  than 
half  the  Union ;  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
planters  of  the  South  and  Southwest  having  been,  even  before  the 
war,  compelled  to  pay  for  the  use  of  circulating  notes  twice,  thrice, 
and  often  even  five  times  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  their  brother 
agriculturists  of  New  England  and  New  York. 

So  did  it  continue  to  be  until  the  needs  of  war  compelled  the 
Treasury  to  do  that  which  it  should  long  before  \i«tN^  ^o^Xk^^i^arcS^ 
a  national  machinery  of  circulation,  by  meana  ot  ^\i\s^i\Xifc^»xtftSJt. 
might  beenabled  to  buy  and  sell  for  cas\i,aiL(!l\.o  p?.^  \iie%A\OciM^^a»aa^ 

♦  Joamal  des  EoonomlBtes,  B^pUmtox^A^^'^ . 
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and  his  carpenter;  thereby,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
enabling  these  latter  in  their  turn  to  acquire  that  feeling  of  real  in- 
dependence which  results  from  exercise  of  power  to  choose  among 
contending  shopkeepers  that  one  which  would  most  cheaply  supply 
the  cloth,  the  coffee,  or  the  sugar  required  by  their  families  and 
themselves.  At  once  the  whole  position  of  affairs  was  changed ; 
the  needy  farmer  and  laborer,  begging  for  credit,  disappearing  from 
the  stage,  and  the  anxious  trader,  begging  for  their  custom,  taking 
their  place.  It  was  a  revolution  more  prompt,  more  complete,  and 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  recorded  in  financial  history ;  its 
effect  having  been  that  of  supplying  the  inferior,  the  most  useful, 
and  the  least  dangerous  currency — the  note — to  those  portions  of  the 
country  which,  while  abounding  in  labor  and  in  natural  wealth, 
were  as  yet  too  poor  to  command  the  services  of  that  superior  one 
— the  credit — ^by  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Secretary's  present  teachings,  it  was  to  be  replaced. 

Of  all  the  machinery  of  commerce  there  is  none  which  renders  so 
large  amount  of  service  as  that  which  facilitates  exchanges  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  more  it  abounds  the  more  rapid  is  the  circula- 
tion, and,  as  in  the  physical  body,  the  greater  are  the  health,  the 
strength,  and  the  force.  It  is,  however,  the  one  that  is  always  last 
obtained,  and  most  difficult  to  be  retained.  In  furnishing  it  gratuit- 
ously to  the  centre,  south,  and  west,  the  Treasury  rendered  a  larger 
amount  of  service  to  our  whole  people  than  it  would  have  done 
had  it  given  the  gratuitous  use  of  railroads  whose  cost  would  have 
been  thrice  as  great  as  its  own  amount.  That  service  was  found  in 
the  increased  demand  for  labor,  to  the  great  advantage  of  those 
who  had  it  in  its  various  forms  for  sale — the  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  laborers  of  the  Union.  To  some  extent,  however,  it  damaged 
those  who  made  no  profitable  use  of  their  own  phj'sical  or  mental 
faculties — annuitants,  mortgagees,  and  other  persons  in  the  receipt 
of  fixed  incomes. 

That,  however,  is  the  necessary  result  of  beneficial  changes  of 
every  kind,  all  such  improvements  manifesting  themselves  in  an 
elevation  of  the  labor  of  the  present  at  the  cost  of  accumulations 
of  the  past — the  rate  of  interest  always  falling  as  labor  becomes 
more  productive.  Instead,  however,  of  so  regarding  it,  those  who 
suffered  have,  of  course,  insisted  that  it  had  been  nothing  but  *'  a 
forced  loan ;"  that,  for  that  reason,  it  should,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  be  repaid;  and  that  the  whole  people  should  for  their 
benefit,  be  deprived  of  all  the  vast  advantage  which,  under  pressure 
of  the  war,  had  been  so  promptly  gained.  By  whom,  however,  had 
the  loan  been  made?  Had  it  not  been  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people?  Assuredly  it  had,  and  that  same  body  had  been  the  re- 
cipient of  its  products. 

It  had  been  simply  the  one  great  corporation  of  the  Union  com- 
bining with  its  members  for  obtaining,  free  of  charge,  the  use  of 
machinery  of  inestimable  value  in  defeult  of  which  the  societary 
circulation  had  previously  been  so  much  and  so  frequently  arrested 
as  to  cause  waste  of  labor  to  an  annual  amount  twice  greater  than 
tde  circulation  that  had  thus  been  furnished.  It  was  that  corpora- 
tion  combining  with  ha  members  for  their  reliei  itom  \ii^  oi^^t^i^^vx^ 
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taxation  of  nsurious  capitalists,  money-lenders  on  the  one  hand,  and 
traders  on  the  other.  Of  those  who  made  the  loan  none  complain. 
None  suffer ;  there  being  not  even  a  single  one  who  cannot,  on  the 
instant,  be  reimbursed,  obtaining  from  his  neighbor  property  of 
value  fully  equal  to  that  which  he  had  given  for  his  share  of  this, 
so-called  "  loan."  What  they  do  complain  of  is  that,  while  willing 
to  extend  their  loans,  and  to  do  so  without  charge  of  interest  there- 
for, they  are  not  permitted  so  to  do ;  and  here  they  complain  with 
reason. 

The  Secretary  insists,  however,  that  this  is  only  "  paper  money," 
of  which  there  exists,  in  his  opinion,  so  great  a  '^  plethora,"  that,  at 
any  sacrifice,  this  loan  must  be  repaid.  Seeking  this  ^  plethora," 
we  look  to  the  South  and  find  plantations  being  almost  given  away, 
because  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  currency  of  any  description 
whatsoever.  Turning  next  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  we  find  cur- 
rency so  scarce  that  manufacturers  and  traders  pay  for  its  use  twice 
and  thrice  the  usual  rate  of  interest ;  farmers,  meanwhile,  finding 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it  on  any  terms  whatsoever. 

Coming  now  to  the  centre,  we  find  it  to  be  so  little  superabundant 
as  to  compel  the  employment  of  bank  certificates — a  sort  of  bastard 
"  paper  money"  that  otherwise  would  not  be  used.  Passing  thence 
to  the  North  and  East,  the  centre  of  speculation,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  in  both  the  past  and  the  present,  so  largely  fevored  by  a 
finance  minister  who  professes  himself  opposed  to  "  speculation," 
we  find  an  abundance,  and  perhaps  even  the  "plethora"  of  which 
lie  has  so  much  and  so  frequently  complained.  Taking,  however, 
the  whole  Union,  we  find  that  of  this  "  dishonored  and  dishonorable 
paper  money"  the  quantity  in  actual  circulation  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  little  more 
than  a  dozen  dollars  per  head.  With  less  than  half  the  need  of  it, 
per  head,  France  has  a  circulation  more  than  one-half  greater ;  and 
yet,  with  even  this  large  supply,  her  agricultural  districts  are  even 
now  actually  perishing  for  want  of  some  representative  of  money 
to  be  employed  in  the  effectuation  of  exchanges.  Of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  there  is  none  in  which  there  exists  in  such  complete 
abundance  that  superior  currency  which,  as  the  Secretary  assures 
us,  and  as  we  know  to  be  the  fact,  tends  to  supplant  the  circulating 
note,  as  is  the  case  in  Britain.  Yet  even  there  do  we  find  the  cir- 
culating medium,  per  head,  to  be  far  greater  in  quantity  than  among 
ourselves.  Nevertheless,  with  such  facts  before  him,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  own  most  recent  teachings,  the  Secretary  assures 
us  that  it  is  to  the  excess  of  "  paper  money"  we  are  to  look  when 
desiring  to  find  the  "  obstacle"  which  stands  in  the  way  of  "  a  return 
to  a  stable  currency  I" 

Scotland,  as  stated  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  has  for  each 
6000  of  her  population  a  place  at  which  money  operations  may  be 
transacted.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  country  of  Europe  in  which 
circulating  notes  are  so  generally  used.  This,  according  to  the 
Secretary,  should  make  of  it  a  good  place  to  sell  in  and  a  bad  one 
in  which  to  buy ;  there  yet  is  none  in  Europe  better  in  wbivcXi^^W 
to  sell  and  to  bay. 

Jerseyj  one  of  the  little  Channel  islanda,  tiWYi  «.  \>c<^\3\^Wcs\jl  ^1 
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C5,000  gathered  together  in  a  space  less  than  half  that  embraced 
within  our  city  limits,  has  no  less  than  seventy-three  places  at  which 
monetary  affairs  may  be  transacted ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  vast 
machinery  for  supplying  the  superior  currency,  her  people  use  of 
notes,  none  of  which  are  of  less  than  $5  value,  more  than  $400,000, 
or  almost  $8  per  head.  Add  to  this  the  gold  and  silver  that  must 
necessarily  be  used,  and  we  obtain  a  larger  proportion  than  is  now 
in  use  by  a  people  of  little  less  than  40,000,000,  scattered  over 
half  a  continent,  among  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  whom  there 
exist  none  of  those  appliances  by  means  of  which,  in  more  advanced 
communities,  the  use  of  money,  whether  the  precious  metals  or  the 
circulating  note,  is  so  much  economized.  Excluding  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  allowing  for  the  general  absence  here  of  those 
means,  the  circulation  of  Jersey  is  ten  times  greater  per  head  than 
that  of  nearly  forty  of  our  States  and  Territories ;  and  yet,  not  only 
does  this  litfie  island  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity,  but 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  Europe  in  which  excess  of  currency  stands 
less  in  the  way  of  both  buying  and  selling  with  advantage.  The 
facts  and  the  Secretary's  theory  do  not,  therefore,  harmonize  with 
each  other.  So  much  the  worse,  he  will  probably  reply,  for  the  un- 
fortunate facts. 

Such  as  they  are,  my  dear  sir,  they  are  now  placed  before  you,  and 
none  can  as  I  think  hesitate  to  admit  the  general  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  presented.  Should  your  leisure  permit  their 
careful  examination,  you  will,  as  I  confidently  believe,  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  with  myself,  to  wit :  That  it  is  to  the  existence  of 
a  great  monopoly,  created  under  the  present  banking  law,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  existence  of  most  of  those  obstacles  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  restoration  of  financial  peace ;  and,  that  if  we  would 
remedy  the  evils  under  which  we  sufier,  we  must  commence  with 
removal  of  the  cause  to  which  their  existence  is  due. 

How  it  may  be  removed  with  permanent  benefit  to  all,  I  propose 
to  show  in  another  letter,  and  meanwhile  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

PmLADBLPHiA,  December  31, 1868. 


LETTER  NINTH. 

DbabSir: — 

Seven  years  since  there  still  existed  among  the  States  in  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  questions — the  establish- 
ment of  inHtituiions  of  credit — a  perfect  equality  of  rights.    Then, 
Illinois  and  Tennessee  stood  exactly  on  a  par  with  New  Hampshire 
And  Vermont,  and  the  little  capitalists  of  Iowa  found  among  the 
statates  of  the  Union  none  whose  tendency  '^faa  lVv«kt  of  placing 
^/lem  in  a  position  inferior  to  those  of  MaVne  m  Te^ctexic:^  \.o  wv^ 
arrauffementa  they  might  wish  to  make  for  fac\\\t?i\.m^«^tsioT\%>;?s^TCi. 
^eJrea  exchanges  of  labor  and  labor^s  products.     AmoTi^  >2Mi^ 
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Btatntes  there  could  be  found  none  whose  direct  effects  had  been, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  that  of  placing  the  men  of  Missouri 
in  the  position  of  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  the 
more  favored  people  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  they 
still  continued  to  barter  com  for  cloth,  hogs  for  sugar,  it  was  not 
because  of  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  forbidding  the 
adoption  of  measures  tending  towards  enabling  them  to  adopt  the 
more  civilized  process  of  purchase  and  sale.  If  they  continued  to 
pay  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  circulating  notes  furnished 
by  Eastern  banks,  they  had  before  them  at  least  the  hope  that  with 
time  they  might  be  enabled  to  establish  institutions  that  would 
furnish  such  at  more  reasonable  rates  of  int3rest.  With  the  war, 
however,  there  came  in  this  respect  a  total  change.  Congress 
having  soon  after  its  commencement  enacted  that  before  any  asso- 
ciation of  capitalists,  large  or  small,  could  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence supplying  their  neighbors  with  machinery  by  means  of  which 
to  make  their  various  exchanges,  they  should  lend  to  the  govern- 
ment an  amount  on^ninth  greater  than  that  of  the  circulating 
notes  to  be  supplied ;  and  that  the  bonds  they  were  thus  required  to 
buy  should  be  placed  in  the  Treasury,  to  be  there  held  as  security 
for  payment  of  the  notes. 

That  done,  and  the  notes  received,  it  was  then  further  required 
that  they  should  purchase  a  certain  proportion  of  Treasury 
notes  payable  on  demand,  to  be  held  by  them  as  further  security 
for  payment  on  presentation  of  any  portion  of  their  own  circu- 
lation. Further,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  payment,  their  stock- 
holders were  made  to  a  certain  extent  individually  liable  for  any 
ultimate  deficiency  of  assets,  whether  as  regarded  holders  of  notes, 
or  owners  of  credits  on  their  books. 

Having  thus  defined  the  terms  on  which  the  several  portions  of 
the  country  might  be  allowed  to  obtain  machinery  of  circulation,'  and 
having  provided  such  restrictions  as  rendered  it  most  difficult  so  to 
do  except  in  rich  and  populous  districts^  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  then  it  would  have  been  everywhere  left  to  the  people  themselves 
to  decide  to  what  extent  they  would  have  institutions  of  credit 
empowered  to  supply  circulating  notes.  Not  so,  however,  the  law 
providing  that  whensoever  such  circulation  should  have  been  issued 
to  the  extent  of  $300,000,000,  all  power  for  further  issue  should 
cease,  and  thus  establishing  a  moiropoly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
first  had  taken  possession  of  the  little  that  had  been  allowed. 

Compliance  with  these  conditions  was  easy  in  those  communities 
within  which  credit  institutions  already  largely  abounded,  and  in 
which,  by  the  Secretary's  own  showing,  circulating  notes  least  were 
needed,  to  wit:   New  York  and  New  England.     Most  difiScult, 
however,  must  it  prove  in  all  of  those  in  which  such  notes  most 
were  needed,  to  wit:  the  Centre,  the  West,  and  the  South,  those  in 
which  the  superior  currency  of  checks  and  drafts  least  existed. 
Most  of  all  was  it  easy  in  those  large  citiea  in  'vYAcXi^  «k.^  \X5fc^<»s«»- 
tMr}r  in  forma  uSj  "  not  a  fiflieth  part  of  the  \>wsvTie^^  \a  \.x^\s»»r!w^ 
bjr  the  actual  use  of  money ;"  and  in  whido.,  «k^  Xi'ft  lvjLt\Xi«t  ^^^i 
'except  in  dealmga  with  the  govemmeiit,  tor  \^l^Te^.«liV^i»^^^^ 
tlie  payment  of  labor  and  taxes,  for  tra^eilviift  ex^iiw^nwA'^^ 
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chase  of  prodncts  at  first  hands,  and  for  the  banker's  reserve,  * 
money  is  hardly  a  necessity."  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  his  dnty, 
as  Comptroller  of  the  Corrency,  so  to  act  as  to  secure  to  the  States 
and  Territories  least  provided  with  the  superior  currency  the  largest 
possible  share  of  the  limited  quantity  of  the  inferior  one  that  had 
been  thus  allowed.  Directly  the  reverse  of  this,  however,  we  find 
him  to  have  added  $100,000,000  to  the  previously  existing  circula- 
tion of  those  States  in  which  credits  most  existed,  and  $50,000,000 
to  that  of  the  three  cities  in  which  circulating  notes  were  least  of 
all  required;  while  actually  diminishing  by  $10,000,000  the  allow- 
ance to  the  whole  country  south  and  west  of  New  England  and 
New  York. 

By  this  course  of  action  there  was  established  a  monopoly  of 
money  power  vrUhout  a  parallel  in  the  world ;  that  monopoly,  too, 
created  by  the  Secretary  himself  in  those  very  centres  of  specula- 
tion in  which  each  additional  millioa  does  more  to  produce  ^^  infla- 
tion" than  could  or  would  be  done  by  a  dozen  millions  scattered 
throughout  the  pockets  of  farmers  and  laborers  of  the  east«  the 
west,  the  south,  or  the  southwest. 

The  counterbalance  to  this  monopoly  was  found  in  the  greenback 
— in  machinery  of  circulation  that  had  been  created  by  the  people 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  and  all  of  them  readily 
to  exchange  their  services  and  products.  The  one  tended  toward 
giving  capitalists  of  the  cities  power  to  compel  the  interior  more 
and  more  to  depend  on  them  for  performance  of  all  their  exchanges, 
and  thus  to  give  them  more  complete  control  over  the  farmer  and 
the  laborer.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  tended  toward  enabling 
fkrmers  and  laborers  to  exchange  among  themselves  freed  from  the 
control  of  city  capitalists ;  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  that 
these  latter,  the  journals  in  their  pay,  and  the  Treasury  department, 
have  been  so  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  drive  it  from  the  stage. 

For  accomplishment  of  that  object  they  have  done  their  ut- 
most  towards  destroying  the  confidence  of  our  people  in  each 
other,  and  in  the  country's  future.    From  day  to  day  has  '^  con- 
traction" been  insisted  on,  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that 
prices  must  be  made  to  fall ;  that  property  bought  to-day  must  be 
almost  valueless  to-morrow ;  that  mines  opened,  ftimaces  or  houses 
built,  this  year,  must  prove  in  the  next  to  be  worth  far  less  than 
cost.    Raids  have  been  made  upon  banks.    Interest-bearing  secu- 
rities have  been  withdrawn  from  them  for  the  express  purpose  of 
compelling  them  to  heap  up  greenbacks  in  their  vaults.    Factories 
and  mills  have  been  closed  that  might    and  would   have  con- 
sumed hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  and  bales  of  cotton. 
Mines  have  been  abandoned,  and  manufacturers  have  been  ruined. 
Paralysis  has  been  brought  about  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Union,  and  all  these  things  have  been  done  to  the  ends  that  the 
people  might  be  deprived  of  a  circulating  medium  created  by  them- 
selvea  and  for  themselves ;  that  the  monopoly  of  the  extreme  North 
and  East  might  be  perfected ;  and  that  the  ^^  8|^^\A«.\iOt^^  \xi\%\it  ybl 
ilils  wanner  be  driven  from  existence*    To  -vrYiaX  «x\«iAi  >iJts&a  \iXNfist 
obfect  baa  been  attained,  we  may  now  inqmt^. 
-*if«oi  tbe  report  of  the  Comptroller  ottiieOutt«iw^ij^«^  vBmiXJMfc. 
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on  ilie  first  of  January,  1867,  the  loans  on  private  security  by  the 
banks  of  New  England  and  New  York  were  $404,000,000,  and  that 
hi  October  following  not  only  had  there  been  no  contraction^  but 
there  had  been  an  actual  increase  of  their  amount. 

At  the  first  of  those  dates  they  held  $297,000,000  of  interest- 
bearing  public  securities.  At  the  last,  their  amount  had  fallen 
$14,000,000,  the  whole  effect  of  a  nine  months'  vindictive  warfare 
baving  been  that  of  compelling  them  to  disgorge  public  securities 
jielding  them  an  annual  interest  of  probably  $800,000.  Placing 
against  this  the  higher  interest  that  lenders  had,  by  means  of  the 
Secretary's  aggressive  policy,  been  enabled  to  secure,  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  banks  would  probably  count  by  millions,  for  all  of 
which  they  had  been  indebted  to  the  policy  announced  in  the  cele- 
brated but  unfortunate  Fort  Wayne  decree.  The  policy  that  caiv 
ried  us  through  the  war  favored  those  who  had  labor  to  sell  and 
money  to  borrow.  That  of  the  Secretary,  and  of  the  money  lend- 
ers of  New  York  and  New  England,  favors  those  who  have 
money  to  lend  and  labor  to  buy ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  societary 
circulation  becomes  daily  more  and  more  impeded,  and  that  the 
Treasury  daily  loses  power. 

Throughout  the  North  and  East  there  was  certainly  a  plethora 
of  currency  needing  to  be  corrected.  Has  the  Secretary,  with  all 
bis  efforts,  succeeded  in  making  this  correction  f  On  the  contrary, 
be  has  not  only  proved  himself  utterly  powerless  in  that  direction, 
bat  has,  by  largely  withdrawing  that  machinery  on  which,  almost 
alone,  were  dependent  the  people  of  more  than  half  the  Union, 
made  the  centres  of  speculation  relatively  far  more  powerfal  than 
they  had  ever  been  before. 

His  policy  has  been  wholly  inoperative  in  all  those  centres  of 
speculation  in  which  '^not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  business  is  trans- 
acted by  the  actual  use  of  money,"  the  "  plethora"  still  existing 
just  where  the  Secretary  had  himself  created  it;  monetary  starva- 
tion being,  meanwhile,  the  lot  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  Union,  and  their  position,  relatively  to  the  highly  specular 
tive  North  and  East,  undergoing  daily  deterioration. 

To  what  extent  this  course  of  action  has  tended  towards  facili- 
tating resumption  may  be  now  examined. 

2.  The  first  step  in  that  direction,  whensoever  it  shall  be  made, 
will  be  the  one  that  shall  tend  to  replace  in  the  Treasury  the 
power  that  had  been  parted  with  at  the  moment  when  the  existing 
monopoly  had  been  created.  As  yet,  every  attempt  in  that  direc- 
tion has  proved  an  entire  failure,  Congress  having  created  a 
monster  which,  thus  far,  has  proved  far  more  powerful  than  its 
creator.  Until  it  shall  be  dethroned — until  it  can  be  deprived  of 
its  present  control  over  both  people  and  State — there  can  be  no 
financial  peace,  and  it  is  with  that  alone  that  resumption  can  ever 
be  brought  about. 

To  the  end  that  such  peace  may  be  established,  we  must  com- 
mence by  doing  justice,  re-establishing,  wivd^t  tV^'^  '^^^Vst^'n^'^'K^- 
ing  Law,  that  equality  of  rights  of  ^bVeVi  Wi^  Ci«a\.\^^>i^^  ^^s5^^ 
snd  tbe  West  bo  unjustly  have  been  depT\Ne^,«ii3L\?KQ^^^^'^^%*^^. 
mmofMiBsouTi  once  again  on  a  toolmft^\\JL\iNal^^'^'^^^^^^^ 
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Yermont.  To  do  this  must,  however,  as  we  are  assured,  tend 
to  produce  inflation,  to  raise  prices,  and  thus  to  retard  resumption. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  is  always  expedient  to  do  right ;  that 
we  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it;  that  universal 
experience  teaches  us  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  and,  that  the 
road  towards  financial  peace  cannot  lie  in  the  direction  of  enabling 
the  rich  of  the  North  and  East  to  grow  daily  richer  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  the  poorer  men,  white  and  black,  of  Missouri  and 
Minnesota,  (Georgia  and  Mississippi. 

By  whom,  however,  is  it  that  such  assertions  are  made  ?  Is  it 
not  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who  have,  with  their  very 
limited  population,  secured  to  themselves  a  third  of  the  whole 
money  power  of  the  Union  ?  Is  it  not  by  men  of  New  York,  that 
other  State  which  has  secured  to  itself  a  fourth  of  the  whole  circu- 
lation allotted  to  more  than  forty  States  and  Territories,  extending 
over  almost  an  entire  continent?  Is  it  not  by  those  cities  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Coast,  which  have,  by  means  of  the  present  banking 
law,  secured  to  themselves  so  nearly  all  the  power  to  furnish  circu- 
lation which,  before  the  war,  had  been  exercised  by  interior  banks? 
Is  it  not,  everywhere,  by  the  men  who  desire  to  see  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  that  great  commodity,  money,  of  which  they  have  the  com- 
mand, and  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  those  they  need  to  purchase — 
to  wit,  labor  and  labor's  products  ?  To  all  these  questions  there 
can  be  no  answer  other  than  this :  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
financial  war  whose  object  is  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  hostile 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people ;  a  monopoly  pending  whose 
existence  there  can  be  no  resumption ;  and,  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward peace  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  re-establishment  of  governmental 
power  as  would  result  from  dissolution  of  the  present  alliance 
with  that  portion  of  the  community  which  desires  that  money  may 
be  dear  and  labor  cheap.  Throughout  the  war  the  Treasury  was 
in  close  alliance  with  those  who  desired  that  money  might  be  cheap 
and  labor  dear,  and  if  it  desires  now  to  bring  about  resumption  it 
must  commence  by  renewal  of  that  understanding  with  the  men 
who  have  labor  to  sell  and  money  to  buy  which  was  brought  to  an 
untimely  end  at  the  moment  when  the  Secretary,  three  years  since, 
fulminated  from  Fort  Wayne  his  declaration  of  war  upon  the  credit 
of  both  the  people  and  the  State. 

3.  That  the  physical  body  may  be  sound  in  health,  there  must 
be  steady  and  rapid  circulation  throughout  the  whole  system, 
from  the  heart   to  the  extremities,  and  thence  back  again   to 
the  heart.     So,  too,  it  is  with  the  social  body,  socictary  health 
being  entirely  inconsistent  with  excessive  circulation  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  the  extremities  meanwhile  becoming  from  time  to  time 
more  entirely  palsied,  as  is  now  the  case  throughout  the  Union. 
That  this  may  be  corrected,  and  that  there  may  be  established  or 
re-established  throughout  the  Centre,  the  South  and  the  West,  that 
i^apiditj  of  circulation  without  which  there  can  be  neither  financial 
nor  political  healthy  we  need  an  abo\it\oii  of  monopoly  privileges. 
That  we  may  then  gradually  calm  the  \xiin«A.\xT«\  ^xQSiX^iaeoX*  «»&V 
in^itt  States  and  cities  which  now  ptoiit.  ot  \\i«X.  moxio^oX^  ^^\iftfc\ 
tlie  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  Teg\x\aXe  \);i^  «ftt^\a^  ^1  \:a»N. 
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power  oyer  the  currency  which  results  from  excess  of  loans  and  crea- 
tion of  credits  on  their  books  at  one  moment,  and  violent  diminution 
of  loans  and  suppression  of  credits  at  another,  the  two  combining 
for  the  production  of  excitement  at  one  moment  and  paralysis  at 
another,  and  for  prevention  of  anything  like  permanent  financial 
peace.    To  that  end  we  need  a  law  declaring — , 

First,  that  no  bank  shall  hereafter  so  extend  its  investments  as 
to  hold  in  any  form  other  than  those  of  gold,  ailver,  U.  S.  notes, 
or  notes  of  national  banks,  more  than  twice  its  capital : 

Second,  that  in  the  case  of  already  existing  banks  whose  invest- 
ments are  outside  of  the  limits  above  described,  any  extension 
thereof  beyond  the  amount  &t  which  they  stood  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month  shall  be  followed  by  instant  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 

Having  thus  established  a  check  upon  further  extension,  the 
next  step  should  be  in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  operations  of 
existing  banks  within  proper  limits.  To  that  end,  we  need  a  pro- 
vision imposing  on  all  investment  outside  of  the  limits  above 
described  a  tax  for  the  present  3^ear  of  one  per  cent.  In  the 
second  year  let  it  be  made  1^  per  cent. ;  in  the  third,  2 ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  3.  Thenceforth  let  the  tax  grow  at  the  rate  of  a  half  per 
cent,  per  annum  until,  by  degrees,  all  banks  shall  have  so  enlarged 
their  capitals,  or  so  reduced  their  loans,  as  to  free  themselves  from 
its  further  payment 

Holding  interest-paying  securities  to  no  more  than  double  its 
capital,  a  bank  would  be  always  in  a  condition  of  perfect  safety, 
and  could  give  to  its  stockholders  dividends  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 
Such  stock  would  be  preferable  to  almost  an}''  other  securities  in 
the  market,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  so  enlarging  the 
foundation  as  to  give  to  the  whole  structure  the  form  of  a  true 
pyramid,  instead  of  that  inverted  one  which  now  presents  itself  to 
the  eye  of  all  observers. 

Under  the  State  bank  system  city  banks  famished  little  or  no 
circulation.  Why?  Because  their  deposits  enabled  them  to  do 
all  the  business  required  for  making  liberal  dividends  among  their 
shareholders.  The  country  banks  then  monopolized  the  circula- 
tion. Why  ?  Because  with  deposits  small  in  amount  and  with- 
out the  profits  of  circulation  they  could  not  live.  Let  us  have 
such  a  law  as  is  above  described  and  the  city  banks  will  at  once 
find  themselves  forced  to  relinquish  to  their  country  competitors 
the  whole  business  of  furnishing  circulating  notes ;  and  thus  a  second 
great  step  in  the  direction  of  ultimate  resumption  will  have  at  once 
been  made. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  banks  are  now  so  heavily  taxed  by 
both  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  to  make  it  difficult  under 
such  restrictions  to  continue  the  business  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  and  that  it  is  so  is  probably  the  case.    That  it  may  so 
cease  to  be,  let  the  Treasury  at  once  relinquish  the  few  millions  of 
revenue  which  result  from  bank  taxation,  at  the  same  time  ^to- 
viding  against  increase  on  the  partot  the  ^XaXi^ft.   ItlNXv^^VOv.^ 
list  of  taxes  there  are  none  so  injuriouB^  noii^  "vYLVdia.  ^Qvi5A\ifc  ^^ 
carefully  avoided,  as  those  which  tend  to  ptevexiX.  \Xi^  loxm^Mvo^  ol 
institutions  of  credit;  yet  are  State  and  'SaXioTxaJL  Qtw«w»wi» 
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vying  with  each  other  in  the  effort  so  to  squeeze  them  as  almost  to 
drive  them  from  existence  I  Were  all  bank  taxes  abolished ;  were 
the  monopoly  extinguished ;  and  were  governments  to  encourage 
rather  than  prevent  the  formation  of  such  institutions  ;  we  shomd 
then  be  on  the  road  towards  raising  the  greenback  to  a  level  with 
the  gold  and  silver  coin.  For  every  dollar  so  relinquished  twenty 
would  be  added  to  the  productive  power  of  the  nation  as  a  conse- 
quence ofthe  growth  of  faith  in  the  future  which  would  result  from 
making  that  one  step  in  the  direction  of  financial  peace. 

4.  The  third  step  would  be  found  in  requiring  banks  to  retain, 
in  lieu  of  the  greenbacks  now  required,  all  the  gold  received  from 
the  Treasury  as  interest  on  bonds  therein  deposited.  Had  this 
course  been  pursued  for  three  years  past  they  would  this  day  hold 
sixty  millions  of  gold,  while  the  people  would  have  in  daily  use  an 
equal  amount  of  circulating  notes  that  now  are  hoarded.  Let  it 
be  now  adopted,  the  banking  monopoly  being  simultaneously 
abolished,  and  the  day  will  then  be  close  at  hand  when  the  amount 
of  interest  payable  to  banks  will  reach  $30,000,000  per  annum ; 
when  the  world  at  large  will  see  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
on  which  the  greenback  is  to  stand  upon  a  par  with  gold  and  silver ; 
and,  that  if  their  circulation  be  still  continued  it  will  be  because 
our  people  will  then  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  way  to 
insure  steadiness  of  monetary  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction 
of  maintaining  the  use  of  a  national  medium  of  circulaiion  not  liable 
to  he  withdrawn  on  every  occasion  of  disturbance  in  the  reloMona  of 
the  always  belligerent  powers  of  Europe. 

5.  The  national  banking  law  abounds  in  serious  defects,  all  of 
which  must  be  remedied  before  we  can  have  perfect  financial  peace. 
Most  important  of  all,  however,  are  those  above  refen^ed  to,  by 
the  one  of  which  there  was  created  a  Procrustean  Bed  measured 
for  a  body  that  has  already,  though  yet  in  infancy,  far  outgrown 
it ;  while  by  the  other  there  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
number  of  persons,  chiefly  city  bankers,  a  power  so  excessive  that 
it  has  enabled  them  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  will,  without  action  such  as  is  above  described,  enable 
them  so  to  do  forever  in  the  future. 

By  removal  of  the  first  we  shall  free  ourselves  from  the  absurd 
position  in  which  we  at  this  moment  stand,  that  of  having  proposed 
to  establish  through  the  South  a  system  under  which  money  wages 
were  to  be  paid,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  oitlier  South  or  West 
that  power  for  creating  the  machinery  in  which  such  paj-ments 
must  be  made,  which  is  so  freely  exercised  throughout  the  North 
and  East. 

By  means  of  the  second  we  shall  not  onlj'' greatly  limit  the  power 
to  produce  fiboancial  disturbance,  but  also  do  very  much  towards 
limiting  that  extravagance  of  expenditure  to  which  we  stand  now 
indebted  for  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  face  of  which  resump- 
tlon  can  never  seriously  be  thought  of,  and  can,  certainly,  never  be 
brought  about. 
The  three  together  fbmish  the  only  terms  wpou  -wXiVOci  ^xi-wicX^ 
/^^o  can  erer  permanently  be  secured.  ^^  . 

^nist  we  may  have  political  peace,  and  \.Yia\.  xSti^  \3Tioivm«^>«. 
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maintained,  we  miist  begin  by  recognizing  the  existence  of  perfect 
equality  among  the  States  in  reference  to  the  power  of  their  people 
to  determine  for  themselves  what  shall  be  the  character  of  the 
machinery  used  in  making  exchanges  from  hand  to  hand,  and  to 
what  extent  it  shall  be  used. 

In  another  letter  I  shall  ask  your  attention,  my  dear  sir,  to  some 
flActs  connected  with  the  national  debt,  and  meantime  remain, 
with  great  respect  and  regard. 

Yours  truly. 

Gen.  F.  S.  Grant.  HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

pHiLiLPBLPHiA,  January  4, 1869. 


LETTER  TENTH. 


Dbas  Sir: — 

The  snrrender  at  Appomattox,  though  giving  us,  so  far  as  regarded  operations 
in  the  field,  the  peace  that  so  anxiously  had  been  desired,  brought  with  it  reason 
for  apprehending  the  reverse  of  peace  in  the  commercial  and  finanoial  world. 
For  several  years  the  country  had  presented  to  view  a  scene  of  life  and  activity 
the  like  of  which  had  never  anywhere  bttfore  been  witnessed.  All  who  had  had 
labor  or  labor's  products  to  sell  had  found  a  ready  market,  and  among  men, 
too,  who  con  Id  at  once  pay  over  the  price  upon  which  they  had  agreed.  For 
the  first  time  farmers  and  laborers  throughout  the  whole  country  conld 
go  cash  in  hand  seeking  their  supplies  among  those  who  could  sell  at  the 
lowest  rate.  Demand  had  gone  ahead  of  supply,  the  economy  of  labor  thus 
produced  exhibiting  itself  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a 
million  of  men  in  the  field,  the  nation  had  found  itself  enabled  to  contribute  to 
the  wants  of  government  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as  to  have  amazed  the  out- 
side world,  while  almo<«t  as  much  astonishing  onrselves.  Never  before  had  it  so 
well  been  proved  that  in  the  social  as  in  the  physical  body  health,  strength, 
and  life  are  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  rapid  circnlatiou. 

Now,  however,  there  was  threatened  a  serious  change  in  the  power  of  produc- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  machinery  of  circulation.  For  years  we  had  had  in  the 
field  hundreds  of  thonsands  of  men  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  consumption 
while  adding  nothing  to  pn>duction.  Thenceforth  their  services  were  to  be 
given  to  increasing  the  sup[)lies  of  food,  clothing,  and  machinery  placed  at  the 
command  of  our  people,  and  there  was  danger  leut,  in  the  absence  of  governmental 
purchases,  the  machinery  of  circulation  might  prove  wholly  insufilcient  for 
making  the  exchanges  work  as  smoothly  as  they  till  then  had  done.  More  labor 
would  be  seeking  employment,  and  more  commodities  would  be  in  market  to  be 
exchanged  against  labor,  and  any  stoppage  of  such  exchanges  must  not  only 
affect  the  power  of  the  whole  people  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  their  own 
wants,  but  also  greatly  impair  their  power  for  aiding  the  various  govern- 
ments, local  and  general,  amid  the  difiiculties  in  which,  for  the  moment,  they 
were  involved.  The  interests  of  all  required,  therefore,  that  rapid  oironlation 
should  continue  to  be  maintained. 

Throughout  the  war  individuals,  cities,  counties,  States,  had  volunteered 
their  aid  in  a  manner  wholly  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
To  so  great  an  extent  had  this  been  done  that  it  is  certainly  fair  to  estimate  the 
voluntary  donations  at  $600,000,000,  the  half  of  which,  or  ^30Q,(K^,Q^^^^'C^^. 
remained  a  charge  upon  our  people,  involving  paym«iilot  Vii\«raeX>A>^  vsokniN. 
extent  of  little,  if  Buy,  leaa  than  $20,000,000. 

TJie  interest  on  this  local  debt  wag  probably  a  luW  avvwoJOa.  ol  ^^ci^^»  \»»1- 
Mble  on  the  nstloDal  debt.     This  would  aeem  toUa^^  \»tta\WL\.  i.  «m»XN.V^ 
portion,  jret  WMS  it  reaUjr  an  enormoua  one  wh«u  if •  w^wt.  \iA^  \3ftft\owX  «s^«c^- 
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ments  had  been  stripped  of  nearly  everj  sonrce  of  revenue  except  the  lands 
and  houses,  mills,  farms,  and  mines,  that  before  had  been  so  heavilj  taxed  for 
maintenance  of  schooU,  roads,  poor-houses,  prisons,  and  for  other  matters  with 
whose  direction  they  stood  charged.  The  effect  of  this  now  exhibits  itself  in 
the  fact  that  local  taxation  has  become  so  burthensome  that  cases  could  readily 
be  cited  in  which  the  proceeding  falls  very  little  short  of  confiscation. 
The  sums  required  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  various  public  debts  being 
fixed  quantities,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  every  diminution  in  the  prices  of 
labor,  or  its  products, , tended  to  make  the  burthen  more  severe,  while  Just  as 
much  ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  who  had  interest  to  receive  and  labor 
or  its  products  to  purchase.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  these  latter — the 
men  who  had  lent  the  government  what  it  needed — were  certain  largely  to 
profit ;  and  the  danger  was  great  that  those  who  had  so  freely  given  of  their 
little  means  might  largely  suffer  by  the  change.  Of  the  two,  these  latter  were 
most  entitled  to  consideration,  having  given  of  their  means  and  pledged  their 
properties  with  no  expectation  whatsoever  of  remuneration.  To  them  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  demands  of  the  National  Treasury  should  be 
limited  to  the  smallest  possible  amount ;  that  no  present  attempt  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  that  taxes  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  be 
abolished ;  and,  generally,  that  the  national  power  should  be  so  exerted  as  to 
maintain  that  confidence  in  each  other,  and  in  the  Union  at  large,  by  which  the 
war  had  been  so  much  distinguished,  and  to  which  we  had  been  so  much 
indebted  for  the  success  that  had  been  obtained. 

That  all  these  things  might  be  done ;  that  the  gap  between  war  and  peace 
might  comfortably  be  bridged  over ;  that  the  men  who  had  labored  and  had 
given  of  their  means  might  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had 
merely  lent  at  heavy  interest ;  and,  that  the  power  of  the  nation  to  contribute 
to  the  further  support  of  government  might  remain  unimpaired  ;  it  was  essential 
that  the  Finance  Minister  should  be  capable  of  recognizing  the  truth  of  that 
proverb  which  teaches  that  those  who  move  gently  move  healthily,  and  those  who 
move  healthily  have  the  best  chance  of  life.  Directly  the  reverse  of  this,  we  have 
had  for  minister  a  man  whose  whole  period  of  office  has  exhibited  a  series  of 
convulsions  brought  about  by  himself  and  having  for  their  effect  that  of  making 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  most  fully  proving  to  the  world  how  large 
is  the  amount  of  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  a  man  placed,  as  the  present 
Secretary  has  been,  in  a  position  for  the  worthy  filling  of  which  he  has  not  mani- 
fested possession  of  any  single  recommendation.  Hardly  had  he  been  seated 
in  his  office  before  Journalists  known  to  be  iu  his  confidence  gave  to  the  world 
assurance  that  the  price  of  gold  was  at  once  to  be  reduced,  and  that  resumption 
was  soon  to  be  brought  about.  For  the  moment,  however,  public  needs  compelled 
retraction  of  such  assertions.  The  Treasury  was  largely  in  debt  to  soldiers  and 
contractors,  all  of  whom  would  gladly  have  accepted  notes  payable  on  demand, 
and  without  interest,  but  the  Secretary  preferred  competing  with  merchants 
and  manufacturers  by  offering  to  take  $600,000,000  at  an  extravagant  rate  of 
interest,  coupled  with  a  power  to  claim  gold  bonds  at  the  end  of  three  years' 
time.  That  sale  accomplished,  the  country  was  next  favored  with  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  circulating  notes  by  means  of  which  the  government  was 
then  so  greatly  aiding  the  societary  movement  while  saving  nearly  $30,000,000 
per  annum.  Contraction  was  now  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  prices  were  to 
be  put  down  while  taxes  were  to  be  maintained ;  the  rich  who  held  government 
bonds  were  to  be  made  richer,  while  those  who  had  git^en  of  their  means  to  the 
support  of  government  were  to  be  made  poorer ;  the  banking  monopoly  was  to 
be  maintained,  the  national  circulation  being  meantime  withdrawn;  and  all 
these  things  were  to  be  done  that  the  Finance  Minister  might  have  placed  at 
his  disposal  $200,000,000  a  year  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  of  the  debt,  which  latter,  as  we  were  triumphantly  assured,  was  to  be 
speedily  extinguished  by  means  of  a  system  whose  obvious  tendency  was  that 
of  Jargeljr  increaalng  the  general  rate  of  interest,  thereby  diminishing  the  power 
of  onr  people  proHtahly  to  employ  their  \aY)Oc,  or  \\V>«t«AIy  to  oontribnte  to  the 
rapport  of  govemmenU 
Por  the  moment.  Congress  was  led  to  RWe  \n  Ua  Kd\ie»\<jTt  ViVXi^^wswN^rj^^ 
^esfaree  of  oontrmoiion.  Very  brief  expeT\eTvce  ol  V\a  f««^jj%a.Vv«ii.^«t^ 
^egmred  for  Xnducfng  it  to  limit  its  appwil  iiVXliiJi  ^^Wi.Wi  v«  ^«^^- 
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and  but  little  more,  happily,  for  cansiog  it  to  be  altogether  withdrawn.  So, 
too,  baa  it  been  with  regard  to  taxes,  Congress  having,  in  despite  of  his  remon- 
Btrancea,  annihilated  many  of  the  most  oppressive  of  them,  and  thus  vetoed 
his  schemes  for  horthening  the  present  generation  with  actual  payment  of  the 
enUra  debt. 

That  in  the  adoption  of  this  course  Congress  has  wisely  acted  will,  as  I  think, 
be  clear  to  all  who  shall  carefully  study  the  following  facta  :  Taking  the  whole 
Union  together,  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by  its  taxpayers  is  not  less 
than  15,  if  even  less  than  20  p«r  cent.  In  New  Bngland,  where  institutions  of 
credit  and  circulating  notes  abound,  it  is  greatly  less  than  this.  In  the  Central 
States,  where  such  institutions  are  more  rare,  and  where  circulating  notes  are 
mnoh  less  freely  supplied,  it  must  exceed  one  per  cent,  per  month.  In  the 
South,  West,  and  Southwest,  where  snoh  institutions  have  little  or  no  exist- 
ence, and  where  circulating  notes  are  consequently  scarce,  it  is  greatly  more  than 
any  of  the  figures  I  have  named.*  Those  who  pay  these  enormous  rates  of 
interest  are  the  real  parties  liable,  each  in  proportion  to  his  means,  for  a  debt  of 
more  than  $2000,000,000,  for  which  the  Treasury  stands  indorser.  S^long  as 
that  indorsement  shall  be  continued,  they  can  have  the  loan  at  5  or  6  per 
cent. ;  but  when  the  indorsement  is  withdrawn  the  share  of  each  indi- 
Tidnal  enters  into  the  general  category  of  his  debts,  paying  the  rate  of  interest 
at  which  he  is  accustomed  to  have  his  needs  supplied— the  average  of  all  being 
not  less  than  thrice  the  rate  of  the  public  debt.  Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
dearly  obvious  that  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  propounded  in 
reference  to  early  extinction  of  the  debt  are  merely  contrivances  by  means  of 
which  the  rich  are  to  be  made  richer  at  the  expense  of  their  poorer  neighbors. 

Adding  now  to  this,  that  simultaneously  with  this  enormous  withdrawal  of 
capital  from  the  real  producers  of  the  land,  there  was  to  be  a  withdrawal  of 
nearly  the  whole  medium  of  circulation,  we  have  before  us  a  scheme  of  spolia- 
tion of  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  the  parallel  of  which  cannot  be  found 
in  the  history  of  any  commercial  nation  of  the  world. 

$  2.  The  Secretary's  theory  in  reference  to  the  currency,  as  has  been  shown, 
la  in  direct  eonfiict  with  his  practice ;  the  former  most  earnestly  teaching  that 
the  need  for  circulating  notes  everywhere  exists  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  use 
of  checks,  drafts,  and  other  machinery  for  economising  money  of  eyerj  kind  ; 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  furnishing  notes  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  existence 
of  that  superior  currency  which,  as  the  Secretary  himself  informs  us,  every- 
where tends  to  supersede  the  note.  So  too,  as  will  now  be  shown,  is  it  with 
reference  to  the  public  debt,  his  teachings  being  in  the  direction  of  maintaining 
inviolate  the  public  faith,  the  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  publio 
mind  becoming,  and  that  necessarily,  more  and  more  rapid  as  his  policy  is  more 
fully  carried  out. 

Seeing  clearly  that  such  it  the  present  tendency,  and  correctly  appreciating 
"  the  great  interest  and  alarm  excited  by  the  doctrines  recently  promulgated," 
the  Secretary  has,  in  his  Reports,  devoted  much  space  to  lectures  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  paying  the  debt  in  gold,  both  principal  and  interest.  Reply- 
ing thereto.  Congress  might,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  propriety  ask  of  him  to 
show  how  far  his  own  measures  in  the  past  had  tended  toward  diminishing  the 
amount  of  interest  now  to  be  paid  ;  toward  lessening  the  present  burthen  of  the 
debt ;  toward  increasing  the  general  power  to  contribute  to  the  revenue ;  toward 
strengthening  the  hands  of  that  loyal  portion  of  our  people  to  which  we  had 
been  indebted  for  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  which  alone  the  holders 
of  our  publio  securities  can  now,  or  in  the  future,  look  with  any  confidence  for 
disposition  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  contracts  of  the  war.  Admitting  that 
this  were  done,  let  us  now  look  to  see  what  are  the  figures  that  must  be  given  in 
the  reply  that  would  then  be  made. 


•  Even  in  Philadelphia  an  allowance  of  one  per  cent,  per  month  foils  to  draw,  within 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  on  real  estate. 
FaUnre  throui^oat  the  year  to  profit  of  this  large  diseoant  is  followed  h^  ^ta&^Kw^^ 
and  yet  the  journals  of  the  day  snow  that  moT«  \£an\^,^^^  \«t%^xA  ^x%  %X>2G\%i^wMiQX 
in  defooJt.    In  eslimating  the  average  interest  paid  tbxoTxu^ouX  >^^  ^voaiNai  ^^XN&^^- 
per  to  Uke  iotooooaideration  the  great  difference  b^tneftii^^V^*^*^'*^^'^^'^*^;^ 
affocd  Mnd  ehtbiog  nay  be  made  for  oaab,  aad  ^oa«  nb^siki  lawi^'^^  v^^-^^  >jtfsa»^^»* 

^■7  0B  OT0dit. 
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In  October,  1865,  the  total  debt  was  12,808,549,000,  of  which  $1,162,000,000 
were  payable  in  gold.  The  toUl  interest  was  $133,000,000,  of  which  $67,000,000 
were  gold,  and  $66,006,000  onrrenoy.  Admitting  now  that  the  character  of  the 
debt  had  remained  nnchanged,  and  taking  the  price  of  gold  at  140,  the  quantity 
of  lawful  money  to-day  required  for  payment  of  interest  on  that  amount  of  debt 
would  not  exceed  $150,000,000. 

In  October  last  the  debt  stood  at  but  $2,505,000,000,  the  gold  portion  of  which 
had  grown  to  $2,083,000,000.  Three  hundred  millions  less  in  quantity  it 
now  requires  for  interest  nearly  $130,000,000,  being  but  $3,000,000  less  than 
had  been  needed  before  reduction  of  the  principal  had  been  commenced.  Of 
this  the  gold  portion  is  $123,000,000,  being,  at  140,  the  equivalent  of  $173,000^ 
000  lawful  money.  Adding  now  to  this  the  currency  portion,  say  $7,000,000, 
we  obtain  as  the  total  amount  of  lawful  money  this  year  required  for  satisfiao- 
tion  of  claims  for  interest  no  less  a  sum  than  $180,000,000,  being  $30,000,000 
more  than  had  been  needed  when  the  debt,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  himself 
had  been  $300,000,000  greater.  Adding  further  the  interest  on  these  $300,000,- 
000,  we  obtain  $198,000,000  as  the  amount  now  payable  by  individuals  or  the 
State  on  the  same  amount  of  debt  which  had  existed  at  the  date  of  the  de- 
cree which  announced  '*  contraction'*  as  being  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  by 
means  of  which  confidence,  public  and  private,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
societary  movement  so  thoroughly  paralyzed  that  the  payment  of  even  half  of 
this  enormous  amount  would  be  far  more  burthensome  than  would  have  been 
that  of  the  whole  on  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary  entered  on  his  most  des- 
tructive career.  In  all  other  countries  the  public  credit  improves  with  dimi- 
nution of  the  need  for  loans.  Here,  under  our  admirable  system  of  finance,  it 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  deteriorate  as  the  debt  is  more  and  more  diminished. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  thus  presented,  that  precisely  as  the  paralysis  becomes 
more  general — precisely  as  labor  and  all  its  products  fall  in  price — precisely  aa 
lawful  money  becomes  more  valuable  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  it — pre- 
cisely as  it  becomes  less  and  less  attainable  by  those  who  need  to  get  it — pre- 
cisely as  taxation  becomes  more  and  more  burthensome — precisely  as  these 
phenomena  become  more  general  throughout  the  land — the  quantity  of  lawful 
money  required  for  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  bondholders  increases  ;  the 
poor  being  thus  made  poorer  while  the  rich  are  being  made  richer,  and  banks, 
bankers,  and  treasury  agents  building  palaces,  while  mills  and  mines  are  being 
closed,  and  working  men  and  women  deprived  of  power  to  obtain  either  the 
food  or  the  clothing  required  by  their  families  and  themselves. 

On  an  average  the  prices  of  labor  and  its  products  are  at  least  a  third  less 
than  had  been  the  case  at  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  announced  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people  his  determination  to  enforce  **  contraction."  The  $180,- 
000,000  lawful  money  of  to-day  would  therefore  purchase  almost  as  much  as 
could  have  then  been  bought  with  $300,000,000.  As  but  half  this  latter  sum, 
or  $150,000,000,  was  then  required,  it  is  clear  that  the  burthen  of  taxation  for 
payment  of  interest  has,  except  among  the  bondholders  themselves,  by  means 
of  the  Secretary's  policy  been  nearly  doubled.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cry  has  be- 
come so  general  for  discharge  of  the  principal  in  lawful  money  1  Hence  it  is 
that  the  word  repudiation  is  now  so  freely  used !  That  it  shall  soon  become 
universal  all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  Secretary  be  allowed  by  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  substitution  of  gold  bonds  for  greenbacks,  and  for  all  other  securities 
that  make  no  demand  for  gold,  whether  for  principal  or  interest. 

Were  it  not  for  his  profession  of  desire  to  maintain  the  public  hlih  there  would 
be  good  reason  for  believing  that,  determined  upon  bringing  about  repudiation, 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  shortest  road  thereto  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  the  debt  from  day  to  day  more  burdensome.  Certain  it  is  that 
had  such  been  his  wish,  he  could  have  chosen  no  better  course  of  operation 
than  that  so  consistently  pursued  almost  from  the  hour  that  he  was  so  unfor- 
tunately placed  in  the  direction  of  the  national  finances. 

ffow  tbia  tends  to  produce  the  present  demand  for  gold  and  bonds  for  ezport- 
stion  will  be  ahown  in  another  and  oonoVodlni^  \«U«t,  asid  meanwhile  I  remain, 

YovoB  Terr  respeotfuUyt  

Osir.  U.  8.  GEAnr. 
^siLADBL^BiA,  JauaaTj  13, 1868, 
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LETTER  ELEVENTH. 

Deab  Sib  : — 

1.  Thaa  far  the  Secretary's  measnrea  have  all  looked  in  the  direction  of 
diminishing  the  machinery  of  cironlation,  diminishing  the  prodnctire  powers 
of  the  nation,  and  destroying  both  individnal  and  national  credit ;  and 
therefore  is  it  that  now,  after  nearly  fonr  years  of  peace,  the  Treasury 
is  paying  interest  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  greater  than  that  paid  by  Eng- 
land or  by  France  —  a  rate  nowhere  paralleled  among  nations  with  any 
real  claims  to  rank  as  civilized.  As  a  consequence  of  this  our  institutions  of 
credit  invest  their  means  in  Treasury  bonds  where  before  the  war  they  would 
have  been  applied  to  meeting  the  demands  of  commerce.  As  a  further  conse- 
quence, thousands  of  individuals  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  active 
pursuits  of  life,  finding  it  more  profitable,  and  freer  from  risk,  to  accept  in  the 
form  of  interest  returns  almost  as  large  as  were  before  obtained  by  those  engaged 
in  manufactures  or  in  trade.  Blaintenance  of  the  bank  monopoly  enables 
stockholders  to  obtain  dividends  varying  between  12  and  25  per  cent. ;  and 
thus,  look  where  we  may,  we  find  the  whole  Treasury  power  to  have  been,  and 
now  to  be,  exerted  in  the  direction  of  enriching  the  already  rich,  while  deplet- 
ing those  who  need  to  labor,  those  to  whom  it  had  been  almost  entirely  in- 
debted for  the  means  by  aid  of  which  there  had  been  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  With  every  step  in  thid  direction  luxury  increases  and  importations 
from  abroad  tend  more  and  more  to  make  demand  for  all  the  gold  we  mine  and 
all  the  bonds  we  fabricate.  With  each  there  is  a  growth  of  absenteeism  making 
demand,  for  expenditure  in  foreign  countries,  of  more  of  the  proceeds  of  tbe  few 
commodities  we  have  for  export.  Such  is  the  result  at  which  we  thus  far  have 
arrived,  a  single  presidential  period  employed  by  the  Treasury  in  producing 
financial  convulsions  having  done  more  towards  the  production  of  a  great 
moneyed  aristocracy,  having  interests  wholly  opposed  to  those  of  the  people  at 
large,  than  could  have  been  the  case  had  all  that  time  been  employed  in  civil 
war. 

So  long  as  almost  millions  of  men  had  been  employed  in  consuming  food, 
clotliing,  and  other  commodities,  whUe  producing  nothing,  farmers,  mechanics, 
miners,  and  workingmen  of  all  descriptions,  could  have  the  use  of  credits,  cir- 
culating notes,  and  all  other  of  the  machinery  of  circulation,  at  moderate  rates 
of  interest.  With  return  of  those  millions  to  production  there  should  have 
been  increase  of  individual  and  national  credit,  enabling  those  who  laboured 
to  obtain  the  use  of  circulating  notes  at  constantly  diminishing  cost ;  and 
yet,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  average  rate  thereof  is  now 
rapidly  obtaining  the  height  at  which  it  had  stood  before  the  war,  with  con- 
stantly increasing  necessity  for  return  to  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  on 
credit  which  had  then  so  universally  existed.     Why  is  this  f    Let  us  see  ! 

At  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  existing  bank  monopoly  eleven  States  were 
out  of  the  Union,  while  others  were  in  a  state  so  disturbed  that  their  people 
were  wholly  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  thus  to  establish 
among  themselves  institutions  of  credit  such  as,  under  State  laws,  had  pre- 
viously existed.  Since  then  peace  has  been  restored ;  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories have  been  organiaced,  and  old  States  have  been  readmitted ;  Pacific  rail- 
roads have  carried  population  through  a  country  of  immense  extent  that 
before  had  been  unoccupied  ;  and  thus  the  field  throughout  which  there  now 
exists  demand  for  institutions  of  credit,  and  for  machinery  of  circulation,  has 
become  at  the  least  thrice,  and  probably  four  times,  greater  than  it  then  had 
been.  To  a  large  extent  this  change  had  occurred  before  the  Secretary's  de- 
claration of  financial  war  issued  from  Fort  Wayne  in  1865 — that  d.<^V^x\^\^^a^N.^ 
which  we  stand  indebted  for  nearly  aH  Uiq  l^xiatiTicAaX  \iX^'q>c\<^  >\cftX  \)a»^  ^\&k/^ 
existed.  »  x     -^©A. 

Common  aeaae  and^common  honesty  at  l\nA.  TLiouiwA  (i«ai».xv^'e>^  ^^  ^>^^  ^ 
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gumption  having  gone  hand  in  hand  with  an  absenteeism  whioh  makt^s  demand 
for  all  the  gold  we  mine  and  all  that  we  import ;  increase  of  the  pablio  burthens 
travelling  aide  by  side  with  diminution  of  power  for  carrying  the  load  im- 
posed ;  and  the  general  result  being  that  of  causing  every  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  lose  a  desire  to  draw  his  cloak  more  olost^ly  round  him,  and  to  retire 
into  some  nook  or  oomer  of  the  commercial  world  in  which  he  may  safely  stand 
until  convinced  that  Mr.  Wind  and  his  companions,  Clouds  and  Darkness, 
had  finally  abandoned  the  field,  yielding  place  to  the  great  sooroe  of  light  and 
heat,  the  Sun,  to  whom  he  might  then  look  to  see — 

That  justice  be  done  to  the  people  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  placing 
them,  so  far  as  institutions  of  credit  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  law  can  accom- 
plish that  object,  on  a  footing  precisely  the  same  as  that  now  occupied  by  those 
of  the  Eastern  States : 

That  justice  be  done  to  the  commerce  of  the  Union  by  bringing  all  such  in- 
stitutions under  regulations  tending  to  produce  that  regularity  of  action  which 
80  long  has  characterized  the  movements  of  those  of  the  Eastern  States : 

That  justice  be  done  to  such  institutions  wherever  situated,  by  relieving  them 
from  taxes,  and  from  absurd  restrictions  now  existing,  the  direct  effect  of  which 
is  that  of  compelling  them  to  overtrade  and  to  incur  risks  the  results  of  which 
are  likely  to  result  in  ruin  to  their  stookhcdders  : 

That  justice  be  done  to  the  working  men  who  carried  the  country  through 
the  war,  by  abolishing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  taxation  under  which  so  many 
of  them  now  so  severely  suffer : 

That  justice  be  done  to  the  public  oreditdrs,  thereby  securing  the  command 
of  capital  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest ;  and  finally, 

That  justice  be  done  to  the  nation  by  proving  to  the  world  that  in  time  of 
peace  it  is  ready  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  arrangements  that  during  the  war 
BO  well  were  understood. 

With  little  exception  the  things  thus  proposed  to  be  done  are  precisely  the 
reverse  of  those  which  have  been  done  since  the  peace,  and  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  goverumeut  for  gold  have  been  more 
than  doubled,  and,  strangely  enough,  as  preliminary  to  resumption.  Let  them 
be  done,  and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  the  needs,  public  or  private,  for  gold 
will  gradually  decline  until  at  length  the  greenback  and  the  gold  piece  will' 
stand  on  a  level  with  each  other,  doing  this  as  a  consequence  of  an  infusion  of 
the  superior  currency  of  notes  similar  to  that  which  now  exists  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  State  which  always  pays  gold^  because  none  of  her  citizens  need  it. 

The  course  thus  proposed  would  speedily  extinguish  the  debt,  doing  this 
by  means  of  a  saving  of  interest  consequent  upon  giving  security  of  the 
highest  order,  as  is  always  done  by  the  great  European  States.  Qiving  us 
peace  it  would  inspire  a  confidence  that  would  so  stimulate  production  that 
taxation  might  soon  cease  to  exist  except  in  cases  where  its  burthens  are  scarcely 
felt.  Reduoiug  the  general  rate  of  interest  it  would  place  our  people  more 
nearly  on  a  level,  in  this  respect,  with  those  of  Europe,  and  thus  would  largely 
contribute  towards  giving  ns  that  industrial  independence  without  which  there 
can  be  no  political  independence. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  such  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  begging  you  to  ex- 
cuse my  repeated  trespasses  on  your  attention,  I  remain,  with  great  regard  and 
respect.  Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Gbakt. 
Philadelphia,  January  13, 1869. 

P.  S.  January  19. — The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  just  now  reported  a  bill 
nominally  providing  for  resumption,  but  really  for  sacrificing  all  who  have  in- 
terest to  pay,  or  labor  to  sell,  at  the  sh'rine  of  those  who  have  money  to  lend  or 
labor  to  buy.  Its  true  title  would  be — **  An  act  providing  for  doubling  the  rate 
of  interest  throughout  the  country ;  for  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer ;  for  bankrupting  the  people  and  the  State ;  for  postponing  indefinitely 
s  return  to  use  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  for  efi'cctually  securing  repudiation 
of  the  n&tional  debt. " 
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PROTECTION  AKD  REVENUE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 


Dear  Sir  : — 

Your  report  jnst  now  published  contaios  a  passage  to  whieli  I 
here  to  invite  your  attentioDi  as  follows  :-^ 

"  As  rospeets  tho  relation  of  legiBlation  by  tha  natiooRl  gorernmebt  to  tho  nsnlti 
UDder  coiiriideration,  if  wa  except  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  pol^j  in  the  dispoaitjon 
of  the  publio  lauds,  it  is  difficult,  at  least  for  the  period  whioh  elapsed  b^tw^en  1M> 
and  18tjO,  to  affirm  ntnch  that  is  positive,  unless,  in  conformity  with  the  maxim,  that 
that  government  is  heat  which  governs  least,  absence  of  legislation  is  101)0  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  positive  good.  If  Important  resnlta  followed  the  acqnisltlon  of  Cali- 
fornia, SQch  results  wero  certainly  neftber  fbreaeon  nor  anticipated ;  while  •■  regards 
commercial  legislation,  a  revi«w  of  all  the  facta  cannot  fail  to  a^ggett  a  doubt  whether 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  instability  have  no^  far  more  than  confitegbalanced 
any  advantage  that  may  have  proceeded  from  the  experiencei  of  a  fltiotnaiting  polloy* 

^  The  Commissioner  is  well  aware  that  this  opinion  will  not  bO  readily  sobeptad  by 
those  who.  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  the  Indnstrial'  and  oommeroiHl  pros- 
perity of  the  ooontiy  was  seriously  afieoted  by  the  legislation  whieh  took  plaae  dnrlng 
the  years  which  elapsed  fr^^m  1842  to  1846.  But  npon  thia  point  all  investigfttLon 
shows  that  the  facts  are  entirely  contraiy  to  what  i^ay  be  regi^rded  as  the  popular 
belief,  which,  indeed;  In  this  particular,  would  appear  to  be  based  on  little  else  than 
mere  assertions,  which,  remaining  for  a  long  time  unquestioned, liaye  at  last  acquired 
historical  truth.  ThQs,for  example,  it  has  been  eon^tantly  asserted,  both  in  Oongttosa 
and  out  of  Congress,  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  remarkably  stiipulated  under 
the  tariff  of  1842— rising  from  220,000  tons  in  1S42  to  8P0, 000. tops  in  1S4B— and 
that  under  the  tariff  of  1846  the  same  industry  was  remarkably  depressed.  Kow, 
these  assertions  m^y  be  correct,  but  the  mosl  reliable  statistics  to  which  we  have  ac- 
cess, viz :  those  gathered  by  the  American  Iron  ASsoofation,  instruct  tra  as  follows  : — 

*  Production  of  pig  iron  in  1830, 165,000  tons;  In  1840/347,000  tons.  Increase  in 
10  years,  110  per  cent. 

**  Production  in  1846,  486,000  tons ;  inereaae  in  5  yeaiH,  40  per  oent. 
*'  Production  in  18&0,  fiH^KK)  tons  ;  Increase  in  jLO  years,  $2  per  cent. 
*'  Production  in  1 8 2>6,  764,000  tons  ;  inoreasein  5  years,  33  per  ^pL    , 
'*  Production  in  18B0,  913,000  tons ;.  increase  in  10  years,  61  per  cent. 

**  It  thus  appears  th^t  the  greitt  annual  inarease  in  the  produotlon  of  jAg  Iron  took 
place  prior  to  the  year  1840,  and  for  30  years  was  remarkably  uniform  at  the  rate  of- 
10  to  11  per  cent,  peir  annum  ;  and  that  since  then,  no  matter  what  has  been  the 
character  of  the  legislation,  whether  the  tariff  iv'as  low  or  high,  Whether  the  condition 
of  the  oonntry  was  one  of  war  or  peace,  the  increase  of  the  production  has  been  at 
the  average  of  about  8  per  cent,  per  annnin,  or  more  than  doable  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease of  population.  ,  . 

'*  Again,  as  anoth'er  curious  Ulustoa^tion  of  an  apparent  misconoeption  of  the  eiSoota 
of  past  legislation  upon  the  development  of  the  country,  take  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  recent  report  of  a  Congressional  oolnmlttee  :**  ' 

''5o  business  man  ef  mature  age  need  be  reminded  of  the  ^v^telon  which  followed 
in  consequence  of  tlie  free- trade  system  of  1846— the  decline  of  production,  of  im- 
migration, of  waves,  of  public  or  private  revenue, 'U.^\i\V  X^"^  c^Ti^^iaNNss^  ^V'Oa^ V5^«^ 
in  the  tariff  of  1M7,  with  the  memotaYA^  oiVft^  ol  \\«X  ^p«n^AN  ^^  V«««^^^^^ 
manoikceorefv  and  merchants  ;  th«  «uspeii^«^  ^SL7T^«iA«kdl\V%V»«^>N  ^T!?^ 

of  the  TreMi^ntj  to  the  verge  of  baxkknptci,  lA^  X\»  wvfi^™^'*^*^  ^vi!uw^^^»»^ 

naanph/ed  poor. " 


Here  follows  a  series  of  statements  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  above  given  in  reference  to  iron,  the  object  of  their  production 
being  that  of  proving  that  the  views  of  the  committee  thus  presented 
had  had  no  foundation  in  fact ;  that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  ''  mere  assertions"  on  the  part  of  others ;  and,  that  the 
time  had  now  come  for  setting  the  stamp  of  falsehood  on  all  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  believe  in  reference  to  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  for 
obtaining  such  accurate  views  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  our  commer- 
cikl  history  as  might  be  entitled  to  claim  to  have  *^  the  force  of  occefltetf 
hlstbricar  truths.'' 

To  whom,  however,  are  to  be  attributed  the  oft-repeated  misstatements 
by  which  the  committee  had  been  deceived  ?  No  name  is  given,  but  you 
of  course  refer  to  me,  the  statements  thus  controverted  having  been  first 
published  over  my  own  signature,  so  early  as  1851,  and  since  then  many 
times  republished  ;  and  the  committee  having  been  misled,  if  misled  at 
all,  by  no  other  than  myself  To  me,  therefore,  it  is  that  you  have  thutf 
thrown  down  the  glove,  and  I  now  take  it  up  prepared  on  the  one  haiid 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  views  you  have  thus  called  in  question ;  or, 
on  the  other,  to  admit  of  having  through  a  long  series  of  years  misled 
my  fellow-citizens.  Admit  that  such  proof  be  furnished — ^that  the. 
"  mere  assertions"  be  bow  proved  to  be  real  ^'  historical  truths"  fitted 
for  even  your  own  acceptance,  where,  I  bog  to  ask,  will  you  yourself 
then  stand  f  Should  it  chance  to  be  proved  that  it  is  not  I  that  am 
required  to  impale  myself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilenima  which  leaves  but  a 
choice  between  the  admission  of  gross  carelessness  on  the  one  hand,  or 
grosser  dishonesty  on  the  other,  does  it  not  follow  necessarily  that  you 
must  be  oompelled  to  take  the  place  you  had  prepared  for  me,  and  thns 
fhmlsh  yourself  the  proof  required  fbr  establishing  the  fact  that  yoU  are 
wholly  disqualified  for  the  office  of  public  teacher?  As  it  seems  to  me^ 
such  must  be  the  case. 

Leaving. you,  however,  to  refiect  at  leisure  on  the  questions  thus  pro- 
pounded, I  propose  now  to  analyze  the  ^^  historical  truths"  of  your  re- 
port, first,  however,  giving  a  brief  history  of  our  tariff  legislatibn  for 
the  last  half-century,  as  follows : — 

The  revenue  tarijQT  period  which  followed  the  close,  in  1815,.  of  the 

freat  European  war,  was  one  of  great  distress  both  private  and  public 
evere  financial  crises  bankrupted  banks,  merchants,  and  manufacturers; 
greatly  contracted:  the  market  for  labor  and  all  its  products  ;  so  far  di- 
minished the  money  Talue  of  property  aa  to  place  the  debtor  everywhere 
in  the  power  of  his  creditor ;  caused  the  transfer  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  it  under  the  shedff's  hammer ;  atid  so  far  imj^aired  the  power  of  the 
people  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  that,  trivial  as  were  the  public  ex- 
penditures of  that  period,  loons  were  required  for  enabling  the  Treasury 
to  meet  the  dem^ds  ujpoh  it.   With  1824,  hoWever,  there  came  a  partial 
attempt  at  remedy  of  the  evils  under  which  our  whole  people  were  thea 
so  severely  sufibring,  a  tariff  having:  been  then  established  under  which 
pig  iron   and  potatoes   were   abundantly  protected,  pipes   and   pen* 
knives  being  admitted  at  moderate  ad-valorem  duties.    The  rude  pro> 
ducts  of  agriculture  were,  ijoi  elfect,  prohibited  from  being  imported  in 
their  original  forms,  but  when  they  presented  themselves  in  those  of 
cotton  ^hd  woollen  cldfhli  little  difla^ulty  was  found.    Slight  was  the: 
beueSt  resulting  from  such  a  mea&urei  yet  "bexvefit  did  result^  and  hence; 
j6  wajg  that  it  c&me  bq  soon  to  be  MVo^ed  \>y  \Xi<^  %^aaiM^\<&  \ax\S.  ^ 
iS^Sy  tbe  Srst  reaZijr  prnteotive  one  ever  eftVaYAi%\ied>a3  Cwi^gw^^*  ^Sii^^t^ 
^  *//  waa  ciii^ngedj  and  with  a  rapidity  iKy  ^?peat  t\i».t>i\JLt  ^n<6  i^iw^  <itV»: 


action  were  required  for  giving  to  the  country  a  prosperity  such  as  had 
never  before  beeu  known;  for  so  increasing  the  public  revenue  as  to 
render  necessary  the  emancipation  from  import  duties  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
many  other  articles  the  like  of  which  was  not  produced  at  home ;  for 
taking  thus  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  real  ft^edom  of  external 
commerce ;  for  finally  annihilating  the  public  debt ;  and  for  causing  our 
people  to  forget  the  state  of  almost  ruin  firom  which  they  had  been 
redeemed  by  the  combined  action  of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828. 

Northern  submission  to  Carolinian  threats  of  nullification  next  gave 
us  the  Compromise  of  1833,  by  means  of  which  the  country  was, 
within  the  next  decade,  to  be  brought  under  a  strictly  reveuue  tariff  of 
20  per  cent.  The  South  needed  cheap  food,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
desire  that  Western  farmers  should  make  a  market  at  home  which 
might  tend  to  raise  its  price.  Most  generously,  however,  it  permitted 
protection  to  remain  almost  untouched,  until  the  first  of  January,  1836, 
and  how  gradual  were  the  changes  then  and  for  several  years  there- 
after to  be  mode,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  representing 
the  duties  to  be  paid  on  an  article  that  had  stood  originally  at  5P  per 
cent: 

1829-33       1834-5       1836-7       1838-9       1840^1       1842  to  June  30      thereafter 
50  47  44'  41  88  29  20 

For  the  first  two  years  general  prosperity  continued  to  be  maintained. 
Thereafter,  however,  we  find  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  present- 
ing a  scries  of  contractions  and  expansions  ending  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness so  extreme  that  .bankruptcy  was  almost  universal;  that  labor  was 
everywhere  seeking  ioT  employment ;  Ihat  the  public  credit  was  so  en- 
tirely destroyed  that  the  closing  year  of  that  unfortunate  period  ex- 
hibited the  disgraceful  fact  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Treasury, 
wandering  throughout  Europe  and  knocking  at  the  doors  of  its  principal 
banking  houses  without  obtaining  the  loan  of  even  a  single  dollar. 
Public  and  private  distress  now,  August,  1842,  compelling  a  return  to 
the  protective  system  we  find  almost  at  once  a  reproduction  of  the  pros- 
perous days  of  the  period  from  1829  to  1835,  public  and  private  credit 
having  been  restored,  and  the  demand  for  labor  and  its  products  having 
become  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 

Again,  however,  do  we  find  our  people  forgetting  that  to  the  protect- 
ive policy  had  been  due  the  marvellous  changes  that  were  then  being 
witnessed,  and  again,  1846,  returning  to  that  revenue  tariff  system  to 
which  they  had  been  indebted  for  the  scenes  of  ruin  which  had  marked 
the  periods  IVom  1817  to  1828,  and  from  1835  to  1842.  California  gold 
now,  however,  came  in  aid  of  free  trade  theories,  and  for  a  brief  period 
it  was  really  believed  that  protection  had  become  a  dead  issue  and  could 
never  be  again  revived.  With  1854,  however,  that  delusion  passed  away, 
the  years  that  followed,  like  those  of  the  previous  revenue  tariff  periods, 
having  beeu  marked  by  enormous  expansions  and  contractions,  financial 
crises,  private  ruin,  and  such  destruction  of  the  national  credit  that  with 
the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  we  find  the  treasury  unable 
to  obtain  the  trivial  amount  which  was  then  required,  except  on  payment 
of  most  enormous  rates  of  interest. 

Once  again,  1861,  do  we  find  the  connlty  dtWcii  \.o '^To\i^^^Ivcsvv^«xv^'<^'^ 
pubJjc  credit  by  its  means  so  well  eslaYAxfeVied  «i%  \.o  ^ivaX^'fc  \>\^\»Tfe"^««x> 
with  little  difficulty  to  obtain  the  meana  ot  ca.tTy\Ti^ow«.^M^^^^^?^^ 
eo^  was  more  than  had  been  the  total  p>i\A\^  cx^^su^v\.xa»  ^^  ^^ 
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contury,  includiDg  the  war  with  Great  Britain  of  1812.  Thrice  thus, 
under  the  tariff^  of  1828,  1842,  and  1861,  has  protection  redeemed  the 
country  from  almost  ruin.  Thrice  thus,  under  the  revenue  turifls  of 
ISIT,  1833,  and  1846,  has  it  been  sunk  so  low  that  none  could  be  found 
^'  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence.''  Such  having  been  our  experience  through- 
out half  a  century  it  might  have  b^cn  supposed  that  the  question 
would  be  regarded  now  as  settled,  jet  do  we  find  an  ofHcer  of  the  go- 
vernment whose  special  duty  it  has  been  made  to  inquire  into  all  the 
causes  affecting  the  public  revenue,  and  who  has  had  before  him  all  the 
evidence  required  in  proof  of  the  above  ^'  assertions,"  now  venturing  to 
assure  Congress  and  the  people  that— 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anj  reliable  evidence  wbioh  can  be  addnoed  to  show 
that  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  legislaitve  oommereial  poHoj  of  the  country 
In  184G  had  anj  permanent  or  marked  effect  whatever ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
study  of  all  the  faots  pertaining  to  national  development  from  1840  to  1860,  and  from 
18G5  to  the  present  time,  nnmistakablj  teaches  this  lesson  ;  that  the  progress  of  the 
country  through  what  we  may  term  the  strength  of  ItA  elements  of  vitality  is  inde- 
p«*ndent  of  legislation  and  even  of  the  impoverishment  and  waste  of  a  great  war. 
Like  one  of  our  own  mighty  rivers,  its  movement  is  heyond  control.  Successive 
yHars,  like  suocessiTe  affluents,  only  add  to  and  increase  its  volume ;  while  legisla- 
tive enactupnts  and  conflicting  commercial  policies,  like  the  construction  of  piers 
and  the  deposit  of  sunken  wrecks,  simply  deflect  the  current  or  constitute  temporary 
obstructions.  In  fact,  if  the  nation  has  not  yet  been  lifted  to  the  full  comprehension 
of  its  own  wurk,  it  builds  determinately,  as  it  were,  by  instinct."    . 

How  much  of  truth  there  is  in  all  this,  and  what  has  been  jour 
warrant  for  making  such  ^^  assertions'-  it  is  proposed  now  to  examine, 
commencing  with  the  iron  manufacture. 

YoHTS  respectful! v, 
I  HKNRY  C.  CAREY. 

Hon.  D.  a.  Wells. 

January  23, 1869. 


LETTER  SECOND. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  in  my  last  I  now  proceed  to  an  exa- 
mination of  the  Iron  Question^  basing  the  statements  here  to  be  madr 
on  facts  collected  by  myself  in  1849,  and  now  adopted,  so  far  as  they 
were  found  available  for  your  purposes,  b}'  yourself. 

In  1 SIO,  prior  to  our  second  war  with  England,  our  fbmaces  numbered 
15.3,  with  an  averajie  yield  of  Sfi  tons,  givinp;  a  total  produce  ol'  51.000 
tons.  Protection  alTordcd  ])y  the  war  caused  a  considerable  increase, 
but  there  exist  no  roHable  statistics  in  regard  thereto.  I'eaco  in  1:^15 
was  followed  i>y  the,  so  called,  revenue  tarilf  of  1817,  and  that  in  turn 
as  is  so  well  'known,  by  the  closing  of  factories  and  furnaces  ;  by  the 
ruin  of  manufacturers  and  merchants;  by  the  discharge  of  workmen 
everywhere  ;  b}-  the  stoppage  of  banks  ;  by  the  bankrui)tcy  of  Slatt'S  ; 
by  the  transfer  under  the  sherifTs  hammer  of  a  Inrge  portion  of  the  real  es- 
tate of  the  Union ;  and,  by  an  impoverishment  of  our  wliole  people 
general  lieyoud  all  former  precedent.  The  demand  for  iron  had  so  far 
co/iscfi  that  the  manufacture  was  in  a  state  of  ruin  so  complete  that 
j7oi  on/y  had  it  lost  all  that  it  had  gained  \u  time  of  war,  but  had,  as 
n'Hs  tlivn  lielievvd^  greatly  retrograded.  In  pWeiwv;^  il^tis  \  wo-^  ^\vA\ 
era,  near  the  point  to  which,  by  aid  of  non-iutevcoutbvi  a\\^  exa\mx%o  twiv^^ 


it  has  been  brought  in  1810, 1  am,  as  I  feel  assured,  doing  it  entire 
jastice. 

Snch,  with  little  change,  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things  until  the 
passage  of  the  semi-protective  tariff  of  1824,  described  in  my  former 
letter.  By  it  fhll  protection  was  granted  to  pig,  bar,  bolt,  and  other 
descriptions  of  iron,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  manu- 
factured goods,  the  demand  for  iron  being  thus  so  fkr  stimulated  that 
the  old  furnaces  were  again  brought  into  actiyity,  others  meanwhile 
being  built ;  and  the  product  being,  by  these  means,  carried  up  in  1828 
to  180,000  tons,  giving  a  duplication  in  the  short  period  of  four  years, 
or  25  per  cent,  per  annum.  Two  years  later,  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  it 
had  grown  to  165,000  tons,  and  by  1832  it  had  reached  200,000.  if  not 
even  more,  having  thus  trebled  itself  in  the  eight  years  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1824. 

As  nearly  as  may  be  the  whole  movement  from  181 T  to  1832  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  diagram,  having  examined  which  you  may  per- 
haps explain  to  what  extent  it  furnishes  material  for  the  confirmation  of 
your  "assertion"  that  "  the  progress  of  the  Country  through  what  we 
may  term  the  strength  of  its  elements  of  vitality  is  independent  of 
legislation  ?"  The  history  of  the  world  presents  no  case  of  greater 
change  as  the  rcsjilt  of  sound  legislation  than  will  b^  foUnfl  by  those 
who  study  carefully  the  impoverished  and  unhappy  con(Hti<in  of  the 
country  in  the  years  that  preceded  1824,  and  then  compare  with  it  the 
marvellous  prosperity  that  marked  the  period  of  the  thoroughly  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1828. 


200,000 
100,000 


60,000 


f'  «? 


saaSfiSisBSs  &  &  i  3  a  i 


Kevena)9  Tariff.  |  Protedtiye  Tariffs. 

2.  By  the  Act  of  1832  tea,  cofibe,  and  many  other  articles,  railroad 
iron  included,  were  made  free  of  duty,  this  last  a  serious  blow  to  the 
then  rapidly  growing  iron  manufacture.  As  a  consequence  of  this  it 
was  that  England  had,  until  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842, 
an  entire  monopoly  of  its  supply,  by  aid  of  which  she  had  then  already 
imposed  upon  our  people  a  taxation  far  greater  than  would,  had  it  been  so 
applied,  given  us  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  capable  of  ftirnishing  thrice 
more  in  quantity  and  value  than  Great  Britain  then  produced  of  iron  in 
all  its  varied  forms.  One  year  later,  in  1833,  came  the  Compromise 
tariff  dictated  by  South  Carolina,  looking  eventually  to  the  establishment 
of  a  purely  revenue  system,  but  for  the  moment  making  changes  so  very 
gradual  that  its  deleterious  influence  remained  almost *unfelt  until  after 
1835.  The  production  of  iron  continued,  therefore,  to  increase  in  the 
three  years  which  followed  1832,  but  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  any  reliable  statements  in  regard  thereto ;  and  for  that  reason 
it  is,  that  in  all  tables  hitherto  furnished  the  whole  of  that  growth  has 
been  credited  to  the  revenue  tariff  policy,  when  it  had  properly  be- 
longed to  the  protective  one. 

For  1840  the  product  of  iron  U  ftWexv  «i\,  ^Vl^^^vs  Xosv^e.^^^^-^^^^ 
gMio  of  147,000  in  eight  years  from  \V^^*i^m\\c\\  cA  ^\>:\ciVA\cv^^^^^n^ 
tainly  resulted  from  the  protecUon  afCoT^LeA  \v^m\'^^'i^.^  VVt%^« 
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With  1841  there  came,  however,  as  already  shown,  the  fifth  re- 
daction of  duty  under  the  Carolina  nullification  tariff  of  1833,  bringing 
with  it,  too,  a  close  proxixuity  of  the  horizontal  twenty  per  cent,  tariff 
that  was  to  take  effect  in  1842-3.  With  each  successive  day,  therefore, 
the  Bocietary  movement  became  more  completely  paralyzed  until  there 
was  produced  a  state  of  things  wholly  without  parallel  in  the  countr3'*s 
history,  and  even  exceeding  that  of  the  revenue  tariff  period  of  1817- 
The  country  swarmed  with  men,  women,  and  children  reduced  to  beg- 
gary because  of  finding  no  employment,  owners  of  mills  and  mines 
meantime  reduced  to  bankruptcy  because  of  finding  little  or  no  demand 
for  any  of  their  products.  Banks  stopped  payment  and  seemed  un- 
likely ever  again  to  reach  resumption,  iitates  made  default  in  payment 
of  their  interest,  the  national  treasury  meanwhile  begging  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  begging,  too,  in  vain,  for  loans  at  ahnost  any  rate  of 
interest. 

How  all  this  affected  the  iron  manufacture  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  facts.  Smelting  .by  aid  of  anthracite  had  been  first  introduced 
here  in  1837,  and  as  it  was  an  improvement  of  vast  importance  it  should 
have  rapidly  extended.  Nevertheless,  so  depressed  became  soon  alter 
the  condition  of  affairs  that  at  the  close  of  1841  but  six  such  furnaces, 
capable  of  yielding  21,000  tons,  had  been  put  in  blast.  The  cause  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Carolinian  ^^  legislation"  had  reduced 
the  price  in  1841  to  little  more  than  half  of  that  at  which  it  had  stood  in 
1837,  and  had  so  reduced  the  powers  of  our  people  as  to  cause  a  diminu- 
tion of  consumption  still  greater  than  that  of  price. 

Asa  consequence  of  this  ruinous  condition  of  affairs,  so  many  furnaces 
were  closed  as  to  make  it  highly  doabtftd  tf  the  production  were  even 
half  of  what  it  had  been  two  years  before.  That  it  was  under  200,000 
tons  there  is  the  best  reaaon  fbr  believinff,  yet  have  I  always  placed  it 
at  220,000,  preferring  to  err  against,  rawer  thau  for,  mysdf.  All  the 
facts,  as  now  presented,  have  already  been  before  you,  but  you  have 
selected  those  *alone  which  suited,  at  the  same  time  asserting  that  all 
that  had  been  published  in  reference  to  years  the  first  of  which  are 
now  under  consideration,  had  been  "mere  assertions,"  entitled  to 
none  of  that  consideration  which  should  be  given  to  ^^  accepted  historical 
truths." 

3.  Whatsoever  the  policy  of  a  countr}%  whether  protective  or  anti- 
protective,  peaceful  or  warlike,  the  longer  it  is  continued  the  more 
thoroughly  its  powers  for  good  or  evil  become  developed.  To  the  latest 
years  in  which  such  policy  had  been  maintained  it  was  that  you,  therefore, 
were  required  to  look  when  desiring  to  enable  yourself  properly  to  ex- 
hibit its  excellencies  or  its  derccts.  Have  you  done  this?  Have  you 
given  the  latest  of  the  years  of  protection,  and  exhibited  the  growth  of 
iron  production  to  200,000  tons  in  1832?  Have  you  given  the  [attest 
years  of  the  revenue  tariff  system,  and  thus  brought  to  lij^ht  the  fact 
that  from  the  close  of  protection  under  the  tariff  of  1828  to  the  close 
of  free  trade  under  the  Compromise  tariff,  notwithstanding  an  vicrease 
of  population  exceeding  thirty  per  cent.^  there  had  been  acarcehj  any 
increase  whataoeverf  None  of  these  things,  as  I  regret  to  say,  have 
3'ott  dune.  Directly  the  reverse,  3*ou  have  suppressed  the  last  .vears  of 
both^  to  the  end  that  you  mi«]:ht  be  enabled  to  assure  the  nation  that 
** the  ffreat  animal  increaae  of  production  took  place  prior  to  the  3'ear 

/s^O/' production  ''in  JS30  having  been  165,000  toiia\'vaU\Q, ^41, 000  ■, 

increase  in  ten  years  110  per  cent." 


It  bos  been  aaid  that  "  figures  do  not  lie."  That  they  may  be  m&de 
to  apeak  the  reverse  of  truth  would  seem  to  be  hcrt  most  tlcarly  shown. 

Desiring  now  to  present  clearly  to  your  eye  {ill  that  has  above  been 
said  of  the  period  now  under  consideration,  I  submit  another  diagram 
prescntlDg — 

First,  A  light  lino  shoving  the  entire  /"acta,  giving  in  all  cases  the 
figure*  you  yourscir  have  used ;  and 

Second,  A  heavy  line  exhibiting  (Ac  fads  selected  by  you  for  pre- 
lenlaCion,  and  exposing  the  process  by  means  of  which  yon  have  bo  caro- 
fully  thrown  out  of  view  ttie  rise,  under  protectlou,  which  occurred 
in  the  years  subeequent  to  1S30,  and  the  great  full,  under  the  revenne 
tariff  sytem,  which  occurred  in  the  years  that  followed  1840. 

400,000 

800,0110 


ProtMUv*  TuUL 


'1 


ThUT. 


Few,  as  I  think,  can  study  the  picture  thus  presented  withont  »!• 
mitting  the  ingenuity  with  which  your  selected  facts  had  bean  ar- 
ranged. Whether  or  not  tbey  will  as  mueh  admire  the  &imess  of  the 
presentation,  it  will  be  for  time  to  tell. 

In  another  letter  I  propose  to  review  the  movement  nnder  the  pro- 
taotive  act  of  1843,  and  therevenne  tariff  act  of  IHIG. 


Hon.  D.  a.  Wkllb. 
PsmppiPMiA,  Jannsi^  26,  I8SS, 


Yours,  respeotftillr, 

"EN" 


HENRY  G.  CABEY. 


LETTER  THIRD. 

DXAK  Sia:— 

The  tariff  of  1828  which  was,  as  the  country  had  been  assored, 
almost  to  destroy  the  reveuue,  had,  on  the  contrary,  proved  so  very  pro- 
ductive as  to  m.ikc  it  netcssary  wholly  to  emancipate  from  duty  most, 
if  not  even  all,  of  the  commodities  not  competing  with  our  domestic 
products,  and  had  thus  fumiahed  conclusive  evidence  that  the  road 
towards  financial  independence  and  real  freedom  of  trade  was  to  be 
found  in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  leading  to  industrial  independence. 
Further  proof  of  this  was  now  being  furnished,  the  customs  revenue,, 
under  what  had  been  claimed  as  the  true  revenue  system,  having  de- 
clined to  half  the  amount  at  which  it  hod  stood  In  1833,  and  Congress 
finding  itself  compelled,  in  I84I,to  retrace  Its  steps  by  remanding  to 
the  list  of  duty-paying  articles  a  large  proportion  of  those  commodities 
which  had  been  freed  by  the  Act  of  1832.  Still,  however,  the  necessary 
work  remained  undone,  each  EUCCeSBW«  d»^  \ivto.?|\\i^  "^x'CwW.Mfc"*  "t^^- 
dence  of  a  need  for  total  abandonment  ol  «.  V^\\Q."S  -R^aAl  *"«■  ''f^*' 
periott of  wboBc  existence  had  Ijecn  paRscA  wa\i fttti!siR\ii\  touN-^L^w^* 
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the  severest  kind — conTuIsions  whose  effect  had  boon  that  of  almost 
Annihilating  confidence,  and  thereby  bringing  about  a  state  of  things 
destructive  alike  of  public  and  private  revenues. 

With  August,  1842,  therefore,  we  find  the  nation  compelled  to  ro- 
adoptiou  of  the  protective  and  reMl  revenue  policy,  followed  at  once  by 
such  restoration  of  confidence  as  enabled  the  Treasur}^  to  find  all  its 
wants  promptly  supplied  at  home.  Thenceforth  there  was  found  no  iio- 
cessity  for  humbly  knocking  at  the  doors  of  foreign  bankers,  praying 
for  relief.  For  the  general  restoration  of  confidence,  liowt»ver,  much 
time  was  needed,  ruin  having  been  so  widely  spread  as  to  make  it  indis- 
pensable that  a  bankrupt '^aw  should  be  enacted  by  means  of  which 
hosts  of  ruined  merchants,  miners,  manufacturers,  ship  owners,  laud 
owners,  might  once  t^g^m  be  enabled  to  get  to  work  and  seek  tlie  means 
by  aid  of  which  to  repair  their  fallen  fortunes.  Mills  and  mines,  too, 
needed  to  be  repaired  preparatory  to  setting  laborers  once  again  at 
M'ork,  and  it  was  in  such  labors  that  the  first  year  of  the  new  policy  was 
passed.  Still  anotfaeryear  was  required  for  enaUing  tlie  returning  pros- 
]»erity  to  make  its  way  to  the  ooal  region,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1344  that  the  men  who  had  given  their  millions  to  its  r1ev(>lop- 
mont  became  at  length  enabled  to  see  reason  for  hope  that  thoy  might 
at  an  early  periml  be  released  fron>  the  burthen  of  debt  impo»<ed  upon 
them  in  the  revenue  tariff  period.*  Thenceforth,  however,  all  movo<l 
rapidly,  new  mines  being  opened,  numerous  furnaces  being  erected,  and 
a  rolling-mill  for  rails  now  for  the  first  time  making  its  appearance  on 
the  American  soil.  Throughout  the  long  period  of  a  dozen  years 
British  iron-masters  had,  by  means  of  our  own  disastrous  legislation, 
been  secured  in  a  monopoly  of  the  control  of  supplies  of  rails,  but  the 
time  had  now  come  for  obtaining  that  reaZ  free<lom  of  t rati e  which  alwavs 

CI?  ft 

residts  from  the  exercise  of  power  to  choose  between  buying  at  home  or 
seeking  supplies  abroad. 

The  furnaces  that  in  1840,  when  pig  had  fallen  to  little  more  than  half 
the  price  of  1837,  had  3'ielded  but  34T,000  tons,  were  now  being  driven  to 
tlieir  utmost  capacity,  estimated  at  450.000  tons,  but,  as  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  not  less  than 430  000 

To  this  we  have  here  to  add — 

First,  the  produce  of  >^  now  anthracite  furnace-'^   Mown  in 

from  1S41  to  1S44  inclusive,  with  a  capacity  of  .         .  40  000 

Seconrl,  that  of  52  newchnrr-oal  furnaces  capable  of  vielilinir  :)'2  OOij ' 

Third,  enlargements  of  old  furnaces,  estimated  at  .  3.")  OOO 


//i 


Total  capacity  at  the  close  of  1S44      ....        5r)7  000 

The  actual  produce  of  1845  is  given  by  you  at  486.000  tons.  l>ut  thon^ 
oxists  no  certain  evidence  in  reference  thereto,  and  I  feel  a^^sun-il  ih:ii. 
it  must  liave  exceeded  half  a  million.  So  great  was  then  tlio  d^snan*! 
tor  inm  of  all  descriptions  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  large  inere.ise  «»r 
*lomc*.tie  product,  the  import  of  1844  and  1845  rose  to  212,000  tons,  e\- 

*  NoTr. — Coal  and  iron  aro  al^aya  last  to  feel  the  changes  after  a  (InnnoirJ  n'vi.: 
s^inn.      In  the  pr«»sent  case,  nearly  two  full  ywira  ul.ipried   before  th-rn  oiiutn-  i  any 
movement  of  property  iu  the  anthrncite  coal  region.      In  proof  of  thi-*   it  in::y  !•.* 
iiMtiitiono'l  that  in  the  early  sammer  of  1S44  It  had  heen  8ucif»nitp«l  to  Hn.-stnn  t^ny'.- 
*..\\W\.ii  that  for  th»»  Fmall  «nm  of  $3,000,000  they  micht  he  ennhletl  to  ber!oin»»  owni-r-* 
*>f  a  full  half  of  xhni  l'e^'ion,  together  with  improreiuents  the  codt  ot  ^bich  h.xl 
lyn  nrfib.iblv  /Ire  tiwna  that  nam. 
^  ^  //''■'  ^'""^f'*'r  of  chMrf'Oul  furdaoes  started  in  U\e«e  ye^T^v,  vu  Vowt\^7\^:v\y^  ivV^ut*, 
^oi^'^i      '^■*'  '"•''"•''  '"^"•''  ''»•-"  hTf*   *'^tiinnt.Ml  for  n^A  \\\«  Vf'.v.u\\\\v*T  \X  \.W  \i\A^w,V\A 
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ceeding  by  more  than  25  per  cent,  that  of  the  revenue  tariff  years  1842 

and  1843. 

To  the  quantity  above  obtained  we  have  next  to  add  as  follows  : 

Eighteen  anthracite  furnaces  blown  in  in  1845  and  1846, 

with  a  capacity  of :        .        .        tons  84  000 

Eighty  two  charcoal  furnaces  capable  of  yielding    .  82  000 

Enlargements  estimated  at 35  000 

Giving  a  total  of 201  000 

which  added  to  the  557,000  already  obtained  makes  a  grand  total  of 
758,000,  or  within  seven  thousand  of  the  estimate  then  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  thus  confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
that  have  heretofore  been  presented  by  myself. 

Nominally,  the  tarift'  of  1846  became  operative  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  but  such  was  the  general  prosperity,  greatly  increased  as  U 
was  by  a  demand  for  food  created  by  the  Irish  famine — a  demand  that 
caused  in  thtit  year  an  import  fVom  Europe  of  gold  to  the  immense 
crstent  of  $24,000,000 — that  its  operation  was  almost  entirely  unfelt. 
In  face  of  a  large  reduction  of  duty  the  price  of  pig-iron  rose  more 
than  10  per  cent.,  and  every  existing  ftimace  was  tasked  to  its  utmoftt 
to  meet  the  wonderful  demand  that  then  existed.  Increase  of  furnaces 
therefore  went  on,  no  less  than  11  having  been  blown  inj  in  the  anthra- 
cite region,  in  1847  and  T848,  with  a  capacity  of  tons  64  000 

Adding  to  this,  for  18  charcoal  furnaces  m  this  State, 
and  only  as  many  estimated  for  all  the  other  States, 
we  obtain  a  further  capacity  of        .        .        .        .        .        3B  000 


90  000 

by  adding  which  to  the  758,000  of  previous  3*ears  wo  obtain  a  grand 
total  of  848,000  tons,  admittijig  therein  but  70,000  for  enlargements  in 
each  and  every  year  of  works  previously  in  operation. 

By  no  correction  of  these  figures  that  can  even  be  attempted  will  it  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  quantity  to  750,000.  Admitting,  however,  that 
such  reduction  be  made,  there  still  remains  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
more  than  200  per  cent,  population  meantime  hffving  grown  less  than 
20  per  cent. 

Whence,  you  may  ask,  have  the  facts  thus  given  been  obtained  ? 
In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  they  have  been  drawn  from  a  source 
to  which  you  yourself  have  had  the  readiest  access,  the  Statistics  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  AsisociaHon^  the  diflTeren^e  between  the 
results  obtained  by  you  on  one  side,  and  by  me  on  the  other,  consistin^^ 
only  in  this,  that  whereas,  I  have  now,  as  always  heretofore,  given  all 
the  factis ;  yon  have  given  only  those  which  seemed  best  fitted  for  en- 
abling you  to  prove  that  "no  matter  what  had  been  tlie  character  of 
the  legislation,  whether  the  condition  of  the  country  was  one  of  war 
or  peace,  the  increase  of  production  had  been  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more  than  donble  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  population."  How  far  there  exists  any  warrant  for  this 
extraordinary  assertion  im  referenice  to-  the  years  which  followed  the 
brilliant  period  above  described,  it  is  proposed  now  to  show,  commoner 
ing  with  those  of  1849  and  1850. 

With  the  Slimmer  of  1848  coTnfneii<so&.  ti^  ^t^^^v'^  ^«Ke»N5^5Cvw?,  Viws 
deluge  of  our   markets  by  BtitvaVi  atoti^  \X«i  ^«R.^  ^^^  ^"^^"X^ 
hibitingan  import  cxceed\ncT)>y  neatXv  ^o,\AWc\«t  o^  '^T'^^w^^n. 
of  1S4G,  and  largely  exceeding  ^iiO.Oi\Q  low^.    ^\^o.x\A*^^  ^^ 
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did  the  -warebonslng  sjrBtem  exhibit  its  power  for  misobief,  British 
iron  masters  filling  the  public  stores  with  their  various  merchan- 
dise, and  borrowing  on  the  certiflcatea  money  at  tlie  lowest  rates 
of  interest,  their  American  competitors  meanwhile  piling  np  products 
upon  which,  while  remaining  on  their  premises,  they  could  not  borrow 
ft  dollar  at  any  rate  of  interest  whatsoever.  Tor  them  there  existed 
no  public  stores  the  like  of  those  so  carefully  provided  for  their  livab, 
tliat  the  latter  might  be  enabled  at  once  to  borrow  nearly  the  whole 
value  of  their  merchandise,  and  then  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  other  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  by  means  of  which  they 
might,  and  with  the  amallcBt  measure  of  inconvenience,  be  enabled  to 
overwhelm  those  Americans  by  whom  had  been  created  the  great  market 
the  control  of  which  they  were  now  determined  to  secure  for  themselves. 

Worse  even  than  1848—49  was  the  state  of  things  exhibited  iu  the 
fiscal  year  1849-50,  the  import  having  exceeded  350,000  tons,  and 
prices  having  been  forced  down  to  the  half  of  those  of  1838,  and  but 
two-thirds  of  those  at  which  they  had  stood  even  in  the  destructive 
year  of  1841.  To  sell  at  $20  was  ruinous  to  all  but  the  favored  few 
who  enjoyed  advantages  greatly  exceeding  those  possessed  by  the  ma«B 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  As  a  consequence,  furnaces  were  ' 
closed  one  after  another,  and  as  early  as  1849  the  product  was  supposed 
to  have  fallen  to  650,000.  So  steadily,  however,  did  the  work  of  des- 
truction proceed  that  in  1850  it  was  full}'  believed  that  production  had 
been  reduced  much  below  500,000,  and  might  not  prove  greatly  to 
exceed  400,000.  The  actaal  product,  as  given  in  your  report,  was 
564,000,  furnishing  proof  conclusive  that  the  production  of  prerioiis 
years  must  have  reached,  and  probably  exceeded,  800,000.  Xo  one 
&miliar  with  the  facts  of  that  calamitous  period  can  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  the  production  of  1S50  had  been  leas  than  two-thirds 
of  that  of  1S4T-3;  or,  that  to  obtain  the  true  flgures  of 'these  latter 
years  it  would  be  required  to  add  at  the  least  one-half  tothose  iXirnished 
by  the  former.  Doing  this  we  obtain  846,000,  and  that  that  presents 
more  nearly  than  any  other  figure  the  quantity  of  iron  actually  pro- 
duced in  the  closing  years  of  that  prosperous  protective'  period  is  my 
firm  belief. 

How  the  great  facta  compare  with  those  small  ones  ao  carefully  se- 
lected by  you  is  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram,  the  heavy  line  giving,  aa 
before,  the  picture  presented  by  yourself  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Increase  in  the  production  of  pig  iron :  In  1840,  347,000  tons ;  in 
1845,  486,000  ;  in  1850,  £64,775." 
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Having  stadied  the  above,  and  having  seen  how  very  carefully 
you  ha,d  mppresaed  the  calamitous  revenue  years  1841  and  1842;  and 
then  again  suppreadei  the  wonderfully  prosp^i^us  period  of  protection 
from  1845  to  1848 ;  I  beg  to  ask  that  you  then  read  again  the  following 
paragraph  of  your  Report,  and  most  particularly  that  portion  of  it  here 
given  in  italics,  as  follows : — 

^  The  Commissioner  is  well  aware  that  this  opinion  will  not  be  readily 
accepted  by  those  who  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  the  industrial 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  was  serionsly  affected  by  the 
legislation  which  took  place  during  the  years  which  elapsed  from  1842 
to  1846*  But  upon  this  point  all  investigation  shows  that  the  facts  are 
entirely  contrary  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  popular  beliefs  which^ 
indeed^  in  this  particular^  would  appear  to  be  based  on  little  else  than 
mere  assertions^  which,  remaining  for  a  long  time  unquestioned^  have  tU 
last  acquired  the  force  of  accepted  histoHcat  truth.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  has  been  constantly  asserted,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress, 
that  the  production  of  pig  iron ,  was  remarkably  stimulated  under  the 
tariff  of  1842— rising  from  220,000  tons  in  1842  to  800,000  tons  in  1848 
— and  that  under  the  tariff  of  1846  the  same  industrv  was  remarkably 
depressed.  Now,  these  assertions  may  be  correct,  out,"  as  you  then 
proceed  to  prove  by  aid  of  carefully  selected  facts,  there  is  really  not, 
as  you  would  have  your  readers  believe,  a  single  grain  of  truth  to  be 
found  among  them. 

In  my  next,  I  propose  to  examine  the  remainder  of  the  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1846  and  the  breaking  out 
of  that  rebellion  of  which  latter  it  was  the  real  cause. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  0.  CAREY. 

Hon.  D.  a.  Wells. 

Pbiladblphia,  Jannarj  28, 1869. 

NOTB. 

Leaving  wholly  ont  of  view  nnmerons  cliaages  made  from  1842  to  1848,  in  the 
oonstraotion  of  farnaces  with  a  view  to  increase  of  their  capacity,  the  new  appli- 
ances of  that  period,  inolading  an  eztensiTe  subetitation  of  hot  for  cold  blaftt,  would 
alone,  as  it  is  believed,  much  more  than  account  for  the  70,000  tons  claimed  under 
the  head  of  ''enlargements." 


LETTER  FOURTH. 

Dkae  Sib: — 

In  1846,  when  the  destructive  tariff  bill  of  that  date  was  under  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Calhoun  declared  to  persons  who  spoke  with  him  on  the  iron 
question  that  if  he  could  feel  quite  certain  that  rails  would  be  supplied 
at  eighty  dollars  per  ton,  he  would  promptly  grant  any  amount  of 
protection  that  could  be  asked  for.    At  that  moment  the  first  rail  mill, 
as  has  been  shown,  was  less  than  two  years  old,  and  no  man,  or  party 
of  men,  could  yet  feel  warranted  in  giviU(^  any  «kft%wtWiRfe  V^  Si^-^X  ^^^^\.^ 
In  the  jears  tiiat  then  immediately  foWoweOi  \>Vie  ^to^t^'^'^  o^  \>kv^>w^^^^^ 
of  industry  was  eo  rapid  that  in  IB&O  tV\fe  \TCrtv  '«»^^'^^^^"^?;^'^'^^^^^  * 
posed  to  Congress  the  establisbmeiit  oi  a  bV\^v\i%  %^^^  ^1  '^^^ 
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wbicb.the  dnty  8hoiil4  be  precisely  that  which  might  be  needed  for  keep- 
ing nub  steadily  vX  fifty  dollars — rising  as  the  price  fell  below  that 
sam,  and  falling  as  the  price  advanced  beyond  it.  Advantageous,  how- 
ever, as  would  have  been  such  an  arrangement,  it  fell  to  the  ground  be- 
cause it  did  not  suit  the  views  of  British  iron  masters  who  were  then 
deluging  the  American  market  with  rails  inade  of  refuse  materials,  to 
be  sold  at'  forty  dollars  per  ton,  and  even,  as  I  think,  less  than  that, 
with  the  intent  and  puq>Qse  of  carrying  into  full  effect  the  operation 
thus  subsequently  described  in  a  Keport  to  Parliament,  to  wit : — 

"  The  Uboriog  olafises  generally,  in  the  mmnfaotnring  districts  of  the  kingdom,  tnd 
especiallj  In  the  iron  and  coal  distriotS|  are  verj  little  aware  of  the  ektent  to  which 
the  J  are  often  lndebt<Kl  for  their  being  employed  at  all  to  the  immense  lo$»e$  which 
their  employers  volnntarily  incur  in  bad  times/in  order  to  destroy  fortiyn  compeiUion^ 
and  to  gain  and  keep  poue$uon  of  foreign  markets,  j&athentio  instances  are  well  known 
of  employers  having  in  snoh  tjmes  carried  on  their  works  at  a  loss  anioautiug  in  the 
aggregate  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years.  If  the  efforts  of  those  who  encourage  the  combinations  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  labor  and  to  produce  strikes  were  to  be  suoceesful  for  any  length  of  time,  the  great 
aocoroulations  of  capital  oould  no  longer  be  made  which  enable  a  few  of  the  most 
wealthy  capitalists  to  overwhelm  all  foreign  competition  in  times  of  great  depression,  and 
thus  to  clear  the  way  for  the  whole  trade  to  step  in  when  prices  revive,  and  to  carry 
a  great  business  before  foreign  capital  can  again  accumulate  to  suoh  an  extent  as  to 
be  able  to  establish  a  competition  in  prices  with  any  ohanoe  of  success.  '  Tite  large 
capitals  of  this  countrg  are  the  great  instruments  of  warfare  against  the  competing  capi' 
tah  of  foreign  countries^  Aud  are  (he  mosteasciitial  instruments  now  remaining  by  which 
our  manufacturing  supremacy  can  be  maintained  ;  the  other  elements — cheap  labor, 
abundance  of  raw  materials,  means  of  communication,  and  skilled  labor^being 
rapidly  In  process  of  being  equalized.** 

Such  was  the  warfare  then  being  carried  out,  and  to  what  extent  it 
proved  successful  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  show. 

At  the  close  of  1850  the  receipts  of  gold  from  California  had  reached 
the  then  almost  fabulous  quantity  of  $68,000,000,  stimulating  into 
activity  almost  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture;  and  yet, 
it  was  at  that  moment  that  the  representatives  of  the  most  important 
of  all  manufactures  were  begging  of  Congress  to  give  its  assent  to  a 
bill  providing  that  fvll  supplies  of  railroad  bars  ahould  be  forever  se- 
cured to  our  people  at  prices  less  than  iliey  had  paid  for  tneiyi  pltjs  htU 
thirteen  years  before  / 

The  refusal  of  that  body  to  give  its  assent  to  this  most  moderate 
proposition  was  of  course  equivalent  to  giving  sanction  to  continuance 
of  the  war  whose  objects  are  above  so  well  described,  the  result  having 
been  that  while  gold  was  coming  in  from  the  West  at  the  rate  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  per  week,  iron  flowed  in  from  the  East  until,  in  all  its 
various  forms,  the  joint  import  of  1853  and  1854,  had  arrived  at  the 
extraordinary  figure  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  tons^  and  at 
a  price  for  pig  iron  but  liitle  less  than  that  which  three  years  before^ 
when  entering  on  the  war^  these  warriors  had  been  content  to  accept  for 
railroad  bars.*  Their  work  had  been  done,  the  sacrifices  had  been  made, 
conquest  had  been  achieved,  and  they  were  now  enjoying  the  fruits, 
taxing  the  people  of  the  Union,  in  these  two  years  alone,  more  than 
$20,000,000,  and  probably  more  even  than  $30,000,000  ;-theroby  enabling 
tIiem6(^lveB  to  return  to  their  own  pockets,  with  immense  interest,  the 
money  that  had  been  expended  m  snb&vdlLmg  journalists,  in  buying 

*  Id  those  yean  pigs  sold  here  at  %36  \o  %Sl.    ^  "^^^^  ^•'^'^  Qjfvi.Tj!6Jc«»  <A  TsSi^ 
^^re  aappjiod  at  $40. 
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railroad  presidents  and  others,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  gGnerall;^ 
in  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  domestic  product,  as  boa  been  seen,  bad  ikllea  firom  800,000  tons 
in  1S47-8  to  564,000  in  1850,  and  at  or  near  that  figure  it  probably 
remained  during  1851  and  1'852,  as  tbc  Import  In. those  years,  of  iron 
and  ita  manufactures, excoeded  'i00,000.tons,  filling  to  repletion  tlic  pub- 
lic stores,  and  keeping  down  prices  tb  little  more  than  those  of  1850.^ 
Prices,  however,  running  «ip  with  great  .rapidity,  American  fumacca 
are'  now  agdia  put  in  blnst,  and  the  product  of  1854  ia  carried  Aip  to 
7IC,000  ^ons,  being  ten  per  cent.. lest  than  it  bad  been  stz  ycua  pre- 
viously, the  population  being  twenty  per  cent.  more.  Froin  this  time 
forward  the  figures  are  as  follows : — 

1855,754,000;         1857,814,000;         ] 859,  840,000; . 

1856,  874,000  ;         1858,  705,000  ;■        1860,  913,000. 

From  1848  to  ISGO  population  bad  increased  /orlif  pcf  centl,  tbe 
production  of  iron,  taking  the  average  of  those  years,  having  reuiained 
almost  ttationary^  and  yet  it  is  of  this  period  that  you  speak  in  tto  fol- 
lowing words  and  figures  ; —  .   .        ■ 

"Production  in  1850,  5(i4,000  tons;  incrcose'in  five  years,' 40  per 
cent.  In  1855,  754,000.  tons ;  increase  in  Atc  years,  33  per  cent.  In 
ISGO,  913,000  tons  ;  increase  in  ten  years  61  per  cent ;"  thereby  proving 
to  your  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of  those  conversant  with  the  real 
facts,  "  that  no  matter  what  bad  been  tbc  character  of  tlie  l^slation, 
whether  the  tariff  was  low  or  high,  whether  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  one  of  war  or  peace,  the  increase  of  the  production  had  been  at  the 
average  of  about  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more  t&an  doable  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  population."  '  ' 

How  you  liad  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  this  beautiful  production  of 
"historical  truth"  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  the  heavy 
line,  as  before,  following  out  your  figures,  and  the  others  gi\'ing  the  real 
IWcts  of  the -case  as  above  recounted  :— 


BttTtmni  Tariff. 


ProfcBsing  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  working  of  the  Compromise 
tariff,  yon  siUjiiirrMud  its  closing  and  most  destructive  years,  1841  and 
1342.  Professing  now  to  furnish  sut-b  a  picture  of  the  revenue  tariff  of 
184G,  you  have  »upprea»rd  tlie  prosperous  closing  years  of  Its  predecessor 
of  1842,  doing  this,  as  it  would  seem,  by  way  of  cuabUa^  v.^^«  ^52\'i-«- 
cEtizens  to  determine  on  which  side  lies  XUe  ^  \\\'s\^iV\c,AV't>sS«v" 

You  havo  denicO.  that  "induBlriaV  av\(V  comvaet«i\iiS.  'stcwi>^^*--s ^  ^■'■• 

•  Price  of  pigs  In  1E50,  $2D  -82-,  VttlS51,»lX  ^'o -,  w-Vfe'^-^*''''- '"■'■" 


been  "  seriously  affected  by  the  legislation  of  the  country  in  the  years 
which  elapsed  between  1842  and  184C."  You  have  denied  that  "  the 
production  of  iron'*  had  been  "  remarkably  stimulated"  nnder  that  tariff. 
You  have  denied  that  '^  under  the  tariff  of  184G,  that  industry"  had 
Ijeen  "remarkably  depressed."  Allow  me  now  to  ask,  not  that  you 
prove  what  yon  thus  have  said,  but  only  that  you  furnish  evidence 
that  you  had  had  before  you  any  reliable  evidence  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  your  own  mind  a  belief  that  there  was  in  it  even  an  approach 
to  the  real  truth  of  the  case. 

2.  How  the  national  wealth  was  at  this  period  being  promoted  will  be 
seen  on  an  examination  of  the  following  facts.  The  number  of  anthra- 
cite furnaces  in  1854  was  T7,  of  which  70  were  in  operation,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  whole  was  375,000  tons.  The  high  prices  of  that  and 
the  previous  year — the  combined  result  of  a  re-establishment  of  British 
power,  and  a  receipt  of  tlie  precious  metals  averaging  nearly  a  million 
per  week — ^having  stimulated  our  people  to  the  erection  of  furnaces, 
we  find  their  number  to  have  arrived  in  1856  at  92,  of  which  81  were 
then  in  blast  and  3-iclding  347,000  tons.  Thenceforward,  we  find  a 
downward  movement  as  follows  : — 

Total  No.  Oat  of  blast.        Capaoity.  Piodaot. 

1857  04  28  504,000  307,000 

1858  94  33  505,000  280,000 

1859  95  31  580,000  864,000 

1860  96  27  600,000  403,000 

In  the  rapid  growth  of  number  we  have  here  abundant  proof  of  the 
promptitude  with  which  our  people  have  at  all  times  Ixjen,  as  now  they 
are,  prepared  to  meet  the  demand,  however  created,  that  may  exist.  In 
the  number  out  of  blast  we  have  evidence  that  millions  of  capital  and 
therewith  tens  of  thousands  of  working  men,  had  been  deprived  of 
power  to  contribute  toward  the  public  revenue.  It  might,  however,  be 
supposed  that  import  from  abroad  had  made  amends  for  large  decrease 
in  1858  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  decline  of  import  had  kept  steady 
pace  with  that  of  production,  the,  quantity  then  received  having  been 
less  than  a  third  of  that  of  1854,  when  domestic  product  had  been  greater. 

The  consumption  of  the  three  years  1846,  '4T,  and  '48,  the  last  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  was,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  of  American 
2,400,000,  and  of  foreigd  380,000,  giving  an  annual  average  of  910,000. 
That  of  the  three  years  1858,  '59,  and  '60,  ike  last  of  the  tariff  of  1846, 
was,  of  American  2,460,000,  of  foreign  840,000,  giving  a  total  of  3,300,- 
000,  and  an  annual  average  of  1,100,000,  the  increase  of  consumption 
being  about  20  per  cent. ;  population  meanwhile  having  grown  nearly 
40  iK»r  cent.  How  those  quantities  were  divided  l>etween  transportation 
and  production  it  is  proposed  now  to  show,  as  follows: — 

The  demand  for  railroads  in  the  first  of  these  periods  was  as  follows : — 

Increase  of  road  1200  miles,  requiring  at  80  tons  per  mile,  96,000 

Iron  for  chairs,  sidings,  turn-outs,  switches,  bridges,  locomo- 
tives, cars,  depots,  &(\,  Ac,      .        .        .        .        .        .  4S,000 

Maintonanee  of  6000  miles  of  track,  sidings,  rolling  stock, 

and  other  appurtenances,  at  10  tons  per  mile,        .        .  60,000 

J/a//itcnancc  of  1000  miles  of  second  track,       .        .        .  10.000 


_,.  ^''^^<^^f ^\V^>^^ 

^^^^'^^Jir/iji  ajinunl  avorn;re  of,  say "\\nv^^ 
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Which  deducted  from  910,000  leaves  for  ^^  boilers,  tenpennj  nails," 
and  other  instruments  of  production,  an  annual  average  of     839,000 

For  the  second  of  these  periods  we  have  the  following  figures,  to  wit: — 

Increase  of  road  5000  miles,  as  before,  at  80  tons  per  mile,   •  400,000 

Sundries,  as  above, 200,000 

Maintenance  of  31,000  miles,  as  above,  •                 ...  310,000 

'^                GOOO  miles  of  second  track,  ....  60,000 

Total,        . 970,000 

Giving  on  annual  average  of  323,333  for  railroad  purposes  alone.* 

In  the  first  of  these  the  tonnage  of  our  navigation  somewhat  exceeded 
8,000,000.  In  the  second  it  about  as  much  cxce^ed  5,000,000,  the  growth 
exceeding  that  of  the  first  by  about  150,000.  Of  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  canal  boats,  barges,  &c.,  &c.,  we  have  no  record,  but  it 
probably  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons. 

For  all  this  exceas  new  work,  for  the  excess  substitution  of  new  for 
old,  whether  by  the  building  of  new  boats  and  ships,  or  repair  of  old 
ones,  the  quantity  of  iron  required  must  have  been  fully  double  that  of 
the  first  period,  and  may  be  very  moderately  set  down  at  30,000  tons 
per  annum,  by  adding  which  to  the  323,000  required  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, we  obtain  a  joint  consumption,  for  transportation,  of  353,000  tons. 
Deducting  this  now  from  a  total  consumption  of  1,100,000  tons,  we 
have  remaining  for  ^^  tenpenny  nails,  boilers,"  and  other  machinery  of 
production  747,000,  being  eleven  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  former 
period,  population  having  meantime  become  almost  fort]/  per  cent, 
greater.  How  all  this  is  to  be  made  to  accord  with  the  assurance  given 
by  you  tothc  nation,  that  *mio  matter  what  had  been  the  character  of  the 
legislation,  whether  the  tariff  was  low  or  high,  whether  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  one  of  war  or  peace,  the  increase  of  the  production  had 
been  at  the  average  of  about  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more  than  double 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population,"  it  is  for  you  to  show. 

3.  Of  all  the  tests  of  advancing  or  receding  civilization  there  is  none  so 
perfect  as  that  which  presents  itself  in  the  growing  or  declining 
consumption  of  iron.  Such  being  the  case  an  increase  of  200  per  cent, 
in  the  popular  consumpHon^in  the  short  perio<l  from  1842  to  1848,  would 
seem  to  furnish  explanation  of  the  rapid  advance  in  that  prosperous 
period  towards  peace  and  harmony;  the  diminished  popular  consump- 
tion of  the  revenue  tariff  period  which  closed  in  18G0,  in  its  turn, 
well  accounting  for  that  growing  discord  which  led  at  length  to  a  relx^U 
lion  the  cost  of  which  in  lives  counts  by  hundreds  of  thousands^  and  in 
property-  by  thousands  of  millions.  Had  the  *'  legislation"  of  1842  been 
maintained  throughout  the  twenty  years  that  followed,  we  shonld  have 
had  no  civil  war,  and  our  total  production  of  iron  would  this  day  ex- 
ceed that  of  Britain.  Having  carefully  studied  the  facts  thus  presented, 
it  may  perhaps  be  well  that  you  read  once  ag^in  the  following  pass- 
age from  your  Report : — 

*  Outside  of  the  qnantitj  of  road  in  operation,  all  th»  flgnres  here  given  have  been 
obtained  from  the  tMst  eoureeii  of  railroad  informatioav  sad  are  said  to  be  belovr, 
rather  than  above,  the  tnith.    The  railroad  bars  imperted  in  these  tluree  years  «r.- 
oeeded  260,000  tons.    Our  own  rail  millt  had  Ikwea  %  «a.v»i(\Vs  ^V'V^^vsv^  \Ks«i.^'fc.^^ 
mMx  in  the  three  yean  have  yleliled  100  «  \^  l^ivaMOiii,  ^Vwi^  ^  W^  ^  ''^^^  ;f;;^^ 
of  360,000  or  880,000.    To  this  add  the  qxiaiAVXy  oItow  Vtotl  wojiVt^^V^^;^^, 
with  old  rallB  re-PoIIed,  and  for  aU  ol^er  raWTOid  varfi«aM»K»»a.NX^v^'^^**^ 
if  not  even  qaite,  to  confirm  the  estimate. 
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**  A>  NcpMla  tlu  relatioB  ef  lagtiUtldn  b7-the  n^ttoiia]  gopenmaiit  to  the  molta 
Boder  eotmldantlon,  If  wa  «socpt  tha  ftdoptlon  of  «  llbeiil  polloj  In  ths  dliipMition 
ot  the  pnbUo  Itndi,  ft  la  dllDanlt,  kt  leut  for  the  period  wbloh  eUpsed  between  1840 
tnd  IBBO,  to  ifflru  maoh  thkt  ii  positive,  naleei,  f □  cooftirmUy  irlth  the  m>xim,  that 
that  govamment  li  beat  which  BOTema  leaat,  abaanoe  of  lagtalatlon  ia  to  be  regardod 
la  the  light  of  %  poaltlTa  good.  If  ImportitDt  remits  Ibllowed  the  MqtUsitlon  of 
Callfomla,  anoh  leanlta  were  eertalnir  Deitber  foreaeen  nor  antielpaitad ;  while  aa 
r^arda  eommeTcUl  leglitation,  a  reilew  ot  all  the  facta  oanaot  faJl  to  anggeet  a  donbt 
whether  the  evIU  wblohbave  TeBalt«d  from  iutabllUj  hAve  not  far  more  than  codD' 
terbalanced  anj  advantage  that  may  have  proceeded  from  tlie  experienoe  of  a 
fluetaatlng  pollcj," 

Whftt  it  is  that  m&y  be  positively  affirmed  in  reference  to  that  JUtc- 
tuation  of  policy  wbich  struck  down  the  great  iron  manufacture  at . 
the  moment  at  which  it  had  Jnst  begun  to  exhibit  its  power  for  good, 
would  seem  to  be  this;  that  in  the  British  monopoiy  period  which  there- 
after followed,  we  added  somewhat  lees  than/orty  per  cent,  to  our  popu- 
lation ;  seventy  to  our  machinery  for  water  transportation ;  and  five 
hundred  to  that  required  for  transportation  by  land ;  meantime  materially 
diminiahing  the  quantity  of  Iron  applied  to  works  of  production.  When 
you  shall  have  carefully  studied  atl  this,  yon  may  perhaps  Snd  yourself 
enabled  to  account  for  the  facts,  that  In  the  closing  year  of  the  ftoe  trade 
peiiod  railroad  property  which  had  cost  more  than  $1000,000,000  conld 
not  have  been  sold  for  $SSO,000  ;  that  ships  had  become  ruinons  to  nearly 
all  ttieir  owners  ;  that  factories,  famaces,  mills,  mines,  and  workshops 
had  everywhere  been  deserted ;  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
men  had  been  everywhere  seeking,  and  vainly  seeking,  to  sell  their  labor; 
that  immigration  had  heavily  declined  ;  that  pauperism  had  existed  to 
an  extent  wholly  unknown  since  the  great  free-trade  crisis  of  1843  ;  that 
bankruptcies  had  become  general  throughout  the  TTnion ;  that  power  to 
contribute  to  the  public  revenue  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  Anally, 
that  the  slave  power  had  felt  ttaelf  to  have  become  so  greatly  strength- 
ened as  to  warrant  it  in  entering  on  the  great  rebellion. 

i.  The  movement  since  1860,  under  protection,  ia  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  latter  years  of  the  revenue 
tariff  by  which  the  former  had  been  preceded,  the  heavy  line,  as  before, 
representing  the  comparative  figures  given  by  yourself : — 


i,eoo,ooo 


ilaToase  TorUL       \      Bwtaotiie'tM^ 


1864 

1866 
1867 
1868  (estimated) 
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Of  the  period  from  1856  to  1860  here  presented  you  saj  nothing 
in  your  general  summary,  given  at  page  9  of  your  Report,  having 
preferred  combining  with  it  the  previous  years  when  California  treasures 
were  causing  large  increase  of  domestic  product,  and  thereby  enabling 
yourself  to  exhibit  a  decennial  increase  of  sixty-one  per  cent.  By  so 
doing  you  have  been  also  enabled  to  shut  wholly  out  of  view  the  calami- 
tous free  trade  crisis  of  1857,  and  the  years  that  followed  it,  when  the 
product,  instead  of  showing  ^^  an  annual  increase  of  the  production  at 
the  rate  of  about  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more  than  double  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  population,''  had  exhibited  the  calamitous  state  of 
affairs  above  described. 

Of  the  prosperous  protective  period  that  since  has  followed,  your 
general  summary,  intended  for  widest  circulation  through  the  public 
journals,  says  not  even  a  single  word.  Turning,  however,  to  page  3, 1 
find  the  following  statement  of  the 

Annual  product  of  pig  iron  from  1863  to  1868. 

TbBi.  Annmftl  lacfMie. 

1863 947,604 

.  1,135,143  19.82  per  o«nt. 

.  1,361,143  9.50  per  cent. 

.  1,447,771  7.16  per  cent. 

.  1,550,000  7.06  per  cent. 

For  the  seven  years  from  1860  (when  the  prodncUon  was  913,770  tons)  to  1867,  the 
average  annual  increase  has  been  8.85  per  cent. 

The  actual  product  of  this  last  year  has  been,  as  I  understand,  more 
than  1,600,000  tons,  showing  a  duplication  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  Those,  however,  who  need 
to  compare  the  present  with  the  recent  past,  must  do  so  for  themselves, 
as  you  have  been  careful  to  avoid  presenting  such  comparison.  So,  too, 
must  they  do  if  they  would  find  any  of  the  following  ^^  historical  truths," 
to  wit: — 

That  at  the  close  of  the  Compromise  Act  of  1833  production  had  not 
increased  ten  per  C€nt.,  whereas  population  had  grown  thirty  per  cent. 

That  in  the  final  3'ears  of  the  protective  Act  of  1842  production  had 
increased  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent.,  whereas  population  had 
grown  but  twenty  per  cent. 

That  in  the  final  years  of  the  revenue  tariff  Act  of  1846  production 
had  not  advanced  even  five  per  cent.,  while  our  numbers  had  grown 
on  the  average  of  years,  nearly /or/y  per  cent. 

That,  notwithstanding  this  large  increase  of  numbers,  the  quantity- 
applied  to  production  had  grcatlj^  diminished,  while  that  applied  to  mere 
transportation  had  more  than  four  times  increased. 

Leaving  you  now  to  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  suppressions  thus 
exhibited,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  your  chapter  on 
*'  the  taxation  of  pig  iron." 

Yours  respectfully, 

IIEXRY  C.  CAREY. 

Hon.  D.  a.  Willp. 

Philaoblfuia,  Febraarj  1, 1SG9 
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LETTER  FIFTH. 

Suppression  of  all  facts  adverse  to  further  maintenance  of  foreign 
domination  in  reference  to  the  greatest  of  all  manufactures,  and  corres- 
ponding suppression  of  all  tending  to  prove  the  advantage  that 
had  invariably  resulted  firom  every  strike  for  independence,  having  en- 
abled you  with  some  appearance,  though  with  none  of  the  reality,  of 
"  historical  truth,"  to  make  the  extraordinary  "  assertion"  that  "  no 
matter  what  had  been  the  character  of  the  legislation^  whether  the  tariff 
was  low  or  hlgh|  whether  the  condition  of  the  country  was  one  of  war 
or  peace,  the  increase  of  the  production  had  been  at  the  average  of  about 
8  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more  than  double  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
population,  yon  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
under  the  head  of  "  Taxation  on  Pig  Iron,"  as  follows  : — 

"  The  article  of  pig  iron  affords  a  striking  illnstration  of  an  instance  where  a  duty 
originally  levied  for  revenue  and  protection,  or  as  an  ofl^t  to  internal  taxes,  has  been 
continued  long  after  its  object  has  been  fully  attained,  for  the  interest  of  the  few,  but 
to  the  detriment  of  the  many. 

**  The  existing  duty  on  pig  iron  is  $9,  in  gold;  equivalent  toover  $12  currency. 
The  average  expenditure  requisite  to  produce  a  ton  of  pfg  iron  in  the  United  States 
to-day  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  not  in  excess  of  $26  per  ton,  currency ;  and  in  the 
case  of  furnaces  favorably  situated  as  regards  cheap  coal  and  ore,  and  npder  good 
management,  the  actual  cost,  could  it  be  truly  ascertained,  would  not  probably  be 
found  in  excess  of  $24.  Now,  the  selling  price  of  Nos.  1  and  2  pig  iron  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  at  present,  and  for  the  last  year,  has  ranged  from  $37  to  $42  per 
ton,  with  a  demand  continually  tending  to  exceed  supply. 

**  Under  these  circumstances  the  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  have,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  rolling-mill  interest,  and  to  the  expense  of  every  consumer  of  iron  from  a  rail 
to  a  ploughshare,  and  from  a  boilerplate  to  a  tenpenny  nail,  realized  continued  profits 
which  have  hardly  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  legitimate  Industry,  the  returns  of 
one  set  of  furnaces  in  one  of  the  Middle  States,  communicated  to  the  Commissioner, 
showing  a  yearly  product  of  35,000  tons,  on  a  capital  of  $450,000,  sold  at  a  profit  of 
from  $10  to  $13  per  ton. 

'*  The  Commissioner,  as  he  writes,  (November,  1868,)  has  before  him  letters  from 
the  representatives  of  the  bar  and  sheet-iron  interests  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country,  to  this  effect :  '  Our  works  are  busy,  but  not  remunerative.  The  profit  of  the 
iron  manufacture  is  all  absorbed  by  the  manufacturers  of  pig  metal.  Our  only  hope 
is  in  equalization,  and  in  a  fair  increase  of  protection  by  Congress  at  its  next  session.' 

**  Now,  it  would  seem  that  if  the  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  had  really  at  heart  the 
great  interests  of  American  industry,  they  would  of  their  own  accord  memorialize 
Congress  to  this  effect :  '  Our  profits  being  far  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity and  rapid  extension  of  our  business,  we  desire  and  can  have  no  more  efficient 
protection  than  what  would  of  necessity  be  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  prosperity  and 
extension  of  the  rolling-mill  interest ;  and  this  protection  can  be  readily  attained,  with 
benefit  alike  to  producers  and  consumers,  by  affording  under  the  existing  tariff  to  the 
manufacturers  of  rolled  iron  cheaper  raw  material.    We,  therefort,  request  that  the 
duty  on  pig  iron,  so  far  as  it  has  heretofore  been  imposed  or  maintained  for  our  bene- 
St,  may  be  relaxed  or  wholly  abolished  in  the  interests  of  the  associated  branches  of 
e/jo  iroD  induBiry,  wh/oh  are  less  prosperous.'    The  Commissioner  has  not,  however, 
heard  that  any  auch  movement  has  been  oonleTnp\al«dL,\>u\.  oii^  tha  contrary  it  is  ap- 
parent  from  an  inspection  of  House  bill  l^o.  l,^l\,TiOW  ^Ti^\ii%,XV»X  ^^  m^Tcalwi- 
tarers  of  pig  iron  propose  to  allow  the  tepTeMTita\.W<5ft  ol  Wi^  \>w  VwsiVo\feW8!L\.^  ^:^ 
from  Congr^BB  at  thiu  session  such  further  \«ftU\al\o\i  «.^m\\,WCtiwi\.  T^ev.Tic\Ti^N.\^ 
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present  midaly  euhanoed  cost  of  pig  iron,  gnarantee  to  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  consnmera  snoh  additional  profit  as  maj  reaider  tlielr  boiineBS  remoneimtiYe." 

The  answer  to  all  this,  and  the  extent  of  '^  detriment  to  the  many/' 
would  both  seem  to  be  found  in  the  facts,  that  the  men  who  need  ^^  boiler 
plates  and  tenpenny  nails,"  stoves,  steam  engines,  and  other  machinery 
of  comfort  or  production,  arc  now  enabled  to  consume  fijhf  per  cenL 
more^  per  head^  of  iron  than  they  had  done  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
revenue  tariff  of  1846 ;  whereas,  in  these  latter  years  they  had  consumed 
forty  per  cent,  lesa^  per  headj  than  they  had  done  in  the  corresponding 
years  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  What  is  needed  is,  that  this  important 
commodity  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  such  has  invariably  been  the  tendency  of  the  protective 
policy  iia  fully  proved  by — 

First,  The  great  increase  of  consumption  from  1824  to  1835. 

Second,  Its  extraordinary  growth  in  the  period  from  1842  to  1848 :  and 

Third,  The  great  increase  from  1861  to  1868. 

Wholly  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  really  is  a  perfect  harmony  in 
the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  society,  your  Report  looks  to  stimu- 
lating discord  by  condoling  with  the  mechanic  for  being  required  to  aid 
in  liberally  rewarding  the  services  of  the  farmer ;  then  condoling  with 
the  latter  for  being  required  to  contribute  a  small  portion  of  his  greatlj" 
increased  receipts  towards  enabling  the  miner  and  the  fhmace  man 
to  obtain  such  wages  as  will  enable  his  wife  and  children  to  live  in  com- 
fort ;  then  flirther  condoling  with  the  rolling  miller  in  reference  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  furnace  man  ;  and  then,  again,  condoling  with  all  for 
being,  as  you  without  the  slightest  reason  assert  they  are,  requireil  to 
contribute  a  few  cents  per  hei^,  annually,  towards  that  development  of 
our  great  mineral  resources  to  which  alone  can  we  look  in  the  future 
for  the  establishment  of  either  industrial  or  political  indei)cndenco,  and 
to  which  at  this  moment  we  stand  indebted  for  the  facts  thus  given  by 
yourself,  to  wit : — 

"  That  within  the  last  five  years  more  cotton  spindles  haTe  been  pnt  in  operation, 
more  iron  furnaces  erected,  more  iron  smelted,  more  bars  rolled,  more  steel  made,  more 
coal  and  copper  mined,  more  lumber  sawed  and  hewn,  more  honses  and  shops  con- 
Btmcted,  more  mannfactories  of  different  kinds  started,  and  more  petroleum  collected, 
refined,  and  exported,  than  during  any  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  this  inoreaHe  has  been  greater  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  and 
greater  than  the  legitimate  increase  to  be  expected  from  the  normal  increase  of  wealth 
and  population.'* 

This  is  a  remarkable  state  of  things,  but  strangely  enough,  you  do 
not,  as  I  think,  anywhere  suggest  to  your  readers  that  it  occurs  in  a 
period  when  they  are  so  heavily  taxed  by  protection;  or,  that  desiring 
to  find  the  reverse  thereof,  they  need  only  to  turn  to  the  closing  years 
of  the  untaxed  system  of  1846  to  find  it.  '^  Looking  novo  around 
them,"  as  you  might  well  have  said,  "  they  would  see  the  prosperity  of 
the  worker  in  iron  keeping  steady  pace  with  that  of  railroad  men ; 
that  in  turn  keeping  pace  with  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
farmer;  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  and  the  laborer  profiting  again  by  the 
increased  demand  of  the  farmer  for  ploughs,  harrows,  and  all  other  in- 
struments used  in  the  work  of  cultivation ;  and  all  combining  to  make 
such  demand  for  iron  as  to  cause  consumption  to  advance  one-half  more 
rapidly  than  population.  Let  them  thea^"  as  "w^  ymc^  y^cv^s^-^  ^>^>;>?\j^'^^ 
yon  to  hare  continued,  "compare  \.\i\a  V\>;Jcv  \X\^  ^^^^x^ni'^na  ^^'^'^?^^^ 
they  had  been  redeemed  by  the  passage  oi  We  \,\ cNVvi.^\:v;^i^^  ^^^  ^^ 
ajiU  sec  that  the  consumption  o?  \tow*  tox  xvwt^vc^^^'^ '^^''^  "^^  ^ 
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enmnerated,  had  nnder  the  anti-protective  policy,  in  the  ahort  period  of 
a  dozen  years,  declined  eleven  per  cenL^  population  meantime  increasing 
forty  per  cent. ;  and  then,  having  careHiUy  studied  these  facts  of  ^  his- 
torical truth,'  deliver  judgment  on  the  man  who,  placed  in  a  situation 
of  the  highest  responsibility,  hod  deliberately  ignored  all  these  great 
facts,  and  so  far  trifled  with  them  as  to  venture  the  assurance  that 

*'  Stady  of  all  the  fiusta  pertalDing  to  the  national  development  from  1840  to  1866, 
and  from  1865  to  the  preeent  time,  anmistakiibly  teaches  this  lesson  ;  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  through  what  we  may  term  the  strength  of  its  elements  of  vitality 
is  independent  of  legislation  and  even  of  the  imporerishmeat  and  waste  of  a  great 
war.  Like  one  of  oar  own  mighty  rivers,  its  movement  is  beyond  oontrol.  Baooee- 
sive  years,  like  saccessive  afilaentB,  only  add  to  and  increase  its  volume ;  while  legis- 
lative enactments  and  conflicting  commercial  policies,  like  the  construction  of  piers 
and  the  deposit  of  sunken  wrecks,  simply  deflect  the  current  or  constitute  temporary 
obstructions.  In  fact,  if  the  nation  has  not  yet  been  lifted  to  the  full  comprehension 
of  its  own  woik,  it  builds  determinately,  as  it  were,  by  instinct." 

2.  Having  told  mb  what,  as  you  think,  the  furnace  man  ought  now  to  say, 
you  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  read  what,  as  it  appears  to  me,  you 
might  with  perfect  truth  and  great  propriety,  yourself  have  said,  as 
follows: — 

^^The  iron  manufacture,  fellow-citizens,  presents  for  consideration 
the  most  striking,  as  well  as  the  most  important  chapter  of  our  industrial 
history,  exhibiting,  as  it  certainly  does,  an  energy,  a  determination  of 
purpose,  nowhere  else,  here  or  abroad,  exceeded.  Stricken  down,  and 
for  the  most  part  utterly  ruined,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Compromise 
tariff,  we  find  it,  under  the  reviving  influence  of  the  protective  tariff  of 
1842,  starting  at  once  into  life  and  growing  with  a  vigor  that  enabled  it 
in  the  briefest  period  to  treble  the  production,  thereby  making  a 
great  market  for  the  country's  labor,  and  for  all  the  rude  products  of  the 
&rm  and  the  plantation,  as  well  as  for  those  more  finished  yielded 
by  the  trained  industries  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  ;  thereby, 
too,  adding  almost  countless  millions  to  the  money  value  of  the  houses, 
lands,  and  mines  of  the  country,  and  enabling  their  owners  to  contrib- 
ute more  largely  to  the  public  revenue. 

^^  Again  stricken  down  in  the  early  years  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  is 
found  once  again,  when  large  supplies  of  California  gold  had  stimulated 
into  activity  the  general  movement  of  the  country,  starting  into  life,  those 
engaged  therein  opening  mines  and  building  furnaces  and  rolling-mills, 
and  thus  preparing  to  profit  of  the  opportunity  thus  supplied  for  en- 
abling themselves  to  meet  the  demand  that  had  been  so  produced. 

''  Again  prostrated  in  the  disastrous  free  trade  period  immediately 
preceding  the  rebellion,  and  that  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  we  find  it  rising,  Antffius  like,  armed  with  an  energy  so  great  as, 
in  the  short  period  that  has  since  elai)sed,  not  only  to  have  almost 
doubled  the  production,  but  to  have  exercised  so  large  an  influence  on 
the  iron  trade  of  the  world  as  to  have  checked  the  growth  of  British 
production  in  the  manner  here  exhibited : — 

*'  Annual  product  of  pig  iron  from  1863  to  1868. 

Ambbioav.  Bsitdih. 

Tom.  AddojiI  inoreaso.  Tons.  Increase. 

2863        .         .  947,604  4,510,040 

1S64        .        .       '1,136,497  19.82  pet  c«ul.    4,1^^,951    6.71  per  cent. 
1866        .         ,         1,351,143      9.50  per  oeul.    4,ft\^,'i5i4i   \\n^  V*t  t^xiX« 
1S67        .         .         1,447,771       7.16  per  cewl.  \>^rtw6. 

1868        .         .         1,600,000  10.60  per  o«ii\..    4,^^,^^';    ^.^Ni^xwioX. 
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^Such  being  the*facts,''  fellow-citizenB, '4t  is  clearly  obvious  that  you 
may  safely  grant  to  this  great  industry  all  the  protection  for  which  those 
concerned  in  it  may  be  led  to  ask,  quite  certain  that  the  ihirty-jive  fur- 
naces now  in  various  stages  of  preparation  will  be  followed  soon  by  as 
many  more,  and  so  on  and  on,  each  succeeding  year  diminishing  the 
distance  between  ourselves  and  Britain,  ui^til  at  length  the  American 
Union  shall  become  controller  of  the  supply  to  more  than  half  the  world 
of  this  most  useful  of  all  commodities,  and  therewith  controller  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  abounding  in 
coal  and  ore  are  waiting  that  application  of  capital  which  will  so  surely 
come  when  its  owners  can  feel  assured  that  they  are  not  fated  to  see  re- 
peated the  scenes  of  ruin  which  had  marked  the  closing  j'ears  of  the 
revenue  tarifOs  of  1817, 1833,  and  1846/' 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  been  the  American,  the  states- 
manlike, the  honest,  presentation  of  this  great  question.  In  its  place 
we  are  told  that  profits  are  too  large,  that  ^^  boiler  plates  and  ten  penny 
nails"  are  too  high,  and  that  the  way  to  lower  them  is  to  make  such  changes 
in  our  ^^  legislation''  as  alwaj's  in  the  past  have  produced,  and  must  now 
produce,  the  effect  of  so  diminishing  faith  in  the  future  as  to  stop  further 
building  of  furnaces,  and  so  arrest  increase  of  supply  as  to  place  British 
iron  masters  once  again  in  the  position  in  which  they  had  stood  in  the 
calamitous  years  by  which  the  rebellion  had  been  preceded,  and  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  rebellion  itself  had  been  due. 

3.  Conquerors  in  the  warfare  waged  in  the  early  years  of  the  revenue 
tariff  of  1846,  British  iron  masters,  as  has  been  shown,  sold  us  a  few 
years  later  pigs  at  a  higher  price  than  they  had  been  then  content  to  ac- 
cept for  railroad  bars,  thereby  taxing  the  country,  in  two  3'ears  alone, 
twenty,  if  not  even  forty  millions  of  dollars.  What,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  ask,  was  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  that  taxation  ?  Were 
they  so  applied  as  to  add  to  the  value  of  our  land,  our  labor,  or  the 
produce  of  our  farms  ?  Were  they  so  applied  as  to  add  to  our  public 
revenue  ?  Did  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  go  to  adding  to  the  value  of 
lauds,  furnaces,  houses,  owned  by  men  of  whom  we  are  now  claiming 
that  they  shall  render  satisfaction  for  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  She- 
nandoah and  the  Alabama  ?    That  they  did  so  you  know  as  well  as  I. 

Conquered  in  the  strife,  our  own  producers  of  iron  had,  in  the  unhappy 
closing  years  of  that  tariff,  been  nearly  ruined.     Protection  having  now 
largely  increased  the  general  power  of  consumption,  they  are  found 
thence  to  profit  in  common  with  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  laborer,  the 
tradesman,  and  the  owner  of  houses  and  lots  in  our  towns  and  cities. 
What,  however,  becomes  of  their  profits  ?     Do  they  go  abroad  to  spend 
in  Paris  and  in  London  the  contributions  of  tenants  left  at  home  f    Do 
they  contribute  to  the  resources  of  people  and  of  governments  that  had 
gladly  hailed  the  rebellion  as  precursor  of  final  dissolution  of  the  Union  ? 
1)0  they  not^  on  the  contrary,  expend  their  profits  in  enlargement  of  their 
operations,  thereby  adding  millions  upon  millions  to  the  value  of  mine- 
ral lands  that  so  much  abound  in  nearl}'  every  quarter  of  the  Union  ? 
Do  they  not  thus  make  large  additions  to  the  demand  for  human  labor  ? 
Do  they  not  thus  contribute  largely  to  promotion  of  immigration  ?     Do 
they  not  thus  so  add  to  the  demand  for  farm  products  as  greatly  to  pro- 
mote improvement  of  cultivation  ?     Do  they  not  thus  greatly  ^^^^  ^'^ 
enabling  all  to  purchase  morcfri^dy  oi\.^^^eo\ivi^^^^v^^x^^\\^>^^^^'?^^^^^'^'^^- 
trihiite  more  Jargely  to  the  puU\c  Tcxewu^l     Bo  ^>^^V\  voV^\\x  ^[^^ 
ways,  contribute  towards  l\ie  grovfWv  o^  \30V\x  \\\^vnv^x^s\  ^-^^Xj*^ 
indejjcndencc  ? 
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Answering  these  questions,  as  you  certainly  must,  in  the  affiimatiTe, 
how  are  you  to  account  for  the  total  auppressian  of  fkcta  and  ideas  so 
important?  Were  you  not,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Revenue, 
bound  to  place  the  British  and  American  tcueation^  and  their  effects,  side 
by  side,  thereby  enabling  TOur  constituents  to  see  for  themselves  that 
whereas  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  former  had  been  so  applied  as  to  pro- 
mote the  perpetuation  of  American  dependence^  those  of  the  latter  had 
gone,  and  must  continue  to  go,  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  American  wealth  and  im^pendence  f  Why  has  this  not  been  done  f 
Why  is  it  that  your  Report  has  throughout  been  made  so  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  men  who,  as  you  know,  are  now  flooding  the  country  with 
money  to  be  used  in  promoting  such  deception  of  our  people  as, shall 
enable  them  to  re-acquire  the  power  that  had  been  secured  in  the  iVee 
trade  years  prior  to  the  rebellion,  and  then  so  applied  as  almost  to  have 
made  of  that  rebellion  a  revolution  ?  To  this  important  question  I  now 
invite  your  serious  attention. 

4.  The  general  answer  to  your  suggestions  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  power  to  consume  iron  w  always 
greatest  when  the  price  is  highest^  and  always  smallest  when  the  price  is 
lowest.  Seeking  evidence  of  this,  you  will  do  well  to  compare  the  prices 
and  consumption  of  the  protective  year  1833  and  the  revenue  tariff  one 
of  1842 ;  of  this  latter  with  the  protective  year  1846-7  ;  of  this  again 
with  the  free  trade  year  1850  ;  of  this,  in  its  turn,  with  the  great  Cali- 
fornia year  1854 ;  of  1854  with  the  latter  ^-ears  of  the  free  trade  period 
which  closed  in  I860  ;  and  finally,  those  of  the  latter  with  those  of  the 
present  hour,  when  consumption  is  advancing,  despite  of  prices,  so 
rapidly  as  to  have  excited  in  your  mind  fears  that,  with  all  our  efforts, 
production  cannot  be  made  to  meet  it 

The  disease  with  which  we  are  now,  as  you  think,  afflicted,  is  thus  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  that  with  which  we  had  been  troubled  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1842.  Such  being  the  case,  allow  me  to 
suggest  that  the  remedy  then  adopted  might  now  prove  as  effective  as  it 
then  was  found  to  be.  Let  us  have  again  a  strictly  revenue  tariff ;  let 
us  have  iron  admitted  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  ;  let  us  stop  the  building 
of  ftimaces ;  let  the  government  in  this  manner  give  every  aid  in  its 
power  to  British  iron  masters ;  and  the  day  will  then  be  near  at  hand 
when  the  disease  will  have  changed  its  character,  supply  then  going  so 
far  ahead  of  demand  that  the  latter  will  then,  as  was  the  case  in  1857, 
be  reduced  far  below  the  point  at  which  it  had  stood  years  before. 

The  road,  and  the  only  road,  to  freedom  of  external  commerce  leads 
through  protection.  The  more  thorough  that  protection  the  larger  will 
be  the  public  and  private  revenues,  and  the  more  rapid  the  advance 
towards  industrial  and  political  independence. 

Leaving  you  now  to  reflect  on  this  suggestion,  I  propose  to  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  the  Lumber  Question. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

IION.  D.  A.  Wells. 

Philadelphia,  Febrnarj  2, 1859. 
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LETTER  SIXTH. 

Dear  Sir: — 
Coming  now  to  The  Lumber  Question^  I  find  yon  stating :— - 

**  That  the  demand  for  the  last  few  yean  hac  been  faXiy  equal  to  or  has  tended  to 
exceed  sapplj,  which  In  tarn  has  reflulted  in  eonstantly  aagnented  priees ;  the  price, 
for  ezample,  of  the  cheapest  rarietiei  of  lumber  in  the  iibanj,  Mew  York,  market 
bsTing  advanced  since  1861  about  100  per  cent." 

"The  demand"  having  thus  "exceeded  the  supply,"  "the  price,"  as 
we  see,  has  greatly  "  risen."  The  remedy  for  this  would  seem  to  be 
very  simple.  Let  us  return  once  again  to  the  revenue  tariff  policy  of 
the  period  from  1846  to  1860.  Let  us  witness  once  again  that  condition 
of  exhaustion  which  marked  its  closing  years,  and  those  of  its  fVee 
trade  predecessor  in  1842 — ^}'ears  in  which  we  built  few  houses ;  in  which 
ships  were  ruinous  to  their  owners ;  in  which  railroad  stock  failed  to 
command  in  market  even  forty  per  cent,  of  its  cost ;  in  which  farms 
were  everywhere  burthened  with  heavy  mortgages ;  in  Vhich  the  little 
farmers  of  the  West  paid  interest  at  any  rate  between  20  and  40  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  in  which  mills  and  furnaces  were  closed,  and  mines 
abandoned  ;  in  which  laborers  and  mechanics  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  wholly  without  employment ;  in  which,  as  in  1842,  agents  were 
sent  abroad  to  beg  in  Europe  for  loans ;  and,  finally,  in  which  the  Trea- 
sury receipts  exhibit  more  than  $70,000,000,  as  the  proceeds  of  "loans 
and  treasury  notes,"  thus  bearing  testimony  to  a  constantly  declining 
power  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue ;  let  us,  as  I  say,  return  to 
the  exhaustion  of  1842,  or  to  that  of  1860,  and  we  shall  once  again  see 
the  supply  of  lumber  and  of  labor  exceeding  the  demand,  the  prices  of 
lK>th  becoming  so  reduced  that  while  the  lumberman  shall  find  it  difll- 
cult  to  obtain  the  food  required  by  his  family  and  himself,  houses  shall 
remain  unoccupied  and  unproductive  to  their  owners,  because  of  th^ 
inability  of  miners,  mechanics,  and  laborers  to  pay  their  little  modicum 
of  rents. 

The  great  facts  here  presented,  and  that  they  are  fkcts  you  know  as 
well  as  I,  find  no  place  in  your  Report  ?  Why  ?  Because,  like  most  of 
those  presented  in  regard  to  iron,  they  did  not  suit  your  purpose.  Had 
all  been  given  you  would  have  found  yourself  compelled  to  an  exhibi- 
tion of  harmony  of  interests^  resulting  iVom  protection,  such  as  finds 
no  parallel  in  any  other  portion  of  the  earth.  Giving  the  few  you  have 
selected,  you  have  done  your  utmost  towards  persuading  your  fellow- 
citizens  to  believe  that  the  protective  system  presents  to  view  univcr8al 
discord^  high  wages  being  injurious  to  the  capitalist  on  the  one  hand, 
and  increase  of  rents  being  ruinous  to  the  laborer  on  the  other. 

The  great  demand  for  houses  having  caused  increased  demand  for 
materials,  "  a  supply  of  foreign  lumber'*  is,  as  3'ou  tell  us,  *'  absolutely 
essential  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,"  and  thence  result 
"two  things"  which,  as  you  assure  thcm^ "  ^oWo^  \jk»  \v.TaaX.\5ix  <5i^  \N&^iR»r 
sity,"  to  wit : — 

"FInt,  TbMt  whAtever  duty  is  imposed  on  l\\e  lot%\?,Ti  ^TO^xtfiX.  "^^  J^'^^'T^^^^ 
the  cojuamer,  aod  ia  therefore  eiiuivalent  to  ao  mMcAi  ^\t«jtt\.  V^^i  ^'^^  ^'^^ 
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the  price  of  the  imported  article  regulates  and  determines  the  selling  price  of  the  do- 
mestic product,  at  least  for  all  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  is  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreign  supply  in  the  open  and  leading  markets.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, under  these  circumstances,  enhances  the  price  of  foreign  lumber,  be  it  a  tax  or 
some  other  agency,  will  from  necessity  augment  the  price  of  the  domestic  product  to 
the  same  extent.  Or,  in  other  words,  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  lumber  be- 
comes also  a  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  the  whole  domestic  product ;  with  this  es- 
sential difference,  that  in  the  one  case  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  results  to  the  benefit 
of  the  national  treasury,  and  in  the  other  to  the  benefit  exclusively  of  private 
interests." 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  found  in  the  simple  expression  that  the  man 
who  must  go  to  market  must  pay  the  cost  of  getting  there,  be  it  in  what 
form  it  may,  whether  that  of  waggonage,  railroad  oharges,  or  customs 
duties.  The  farmer  dose  to  market  obtains  the  toll  money  value  of  his 
products;  his  competitor  at  a  distance  of  10,  20,  50,  or  100  miles  firom 
market,  selling  at  prices  less  by  20,  40,  or  50  per  cent.,  as  the  commodi- 
ties they  have  raised  need  the  application  of  more  or  less  power  to  the 
work  of  transportation.  Give  to  these  latter  turnpike  roads,  and  dimi- 
nution of  *^  taxation"  exhibits  itself  in  the  increased  money  value  of 
both  land  and  labor.  Give  them  railroads,  and  the  effect  of  further 
diminution  of  '^  taxation"  makes  itself  manifest  in  a  duplication  of  the 
price  of  land.  Bring  the  market  home  by  placing  the  consumer  at  their 
sides,  and  at  once  there  arises  such  demand  for  the  minor  produce  of 
the  farm  that  land  now  sells  readily  for  dollars,  where  before  it  could 
command  but  dimes. 

Time  and  again,  in  that  revenue  tariff  period  in  which  were  so  thicklj' 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  late  rebellion,  the  farmer  of  Iowa  had  been  re- 
quired to  make  his  election  between  using  his  com  as  fuel  or  selling  it 
at  a  dime  per  bushel.  At  Manchester,  that  bushel  would  command 
probably,  twenty  yards  of  cotton  cloth ;  and  yet,  when  that  cloth  reached 
Iowa,  a  single  yard  of  it  would  command  in  exchange  another  bushel — 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  farmer's  power  of  purchase  having  perished 
somewhere  on  the  road.  Who,  theuj  paid  the  ^^tax"  of  transporta- 
tion ?  Was  it  not  the  farmer  ?  Did  he  not,  to  his  heavy  cost,  then 
learn  to  know  that  the  man  who  must  go  to  market  must  pay  the  cost  of 
getting  there  ?  Assuredly  he  did.  So,  too,  does  the  Canadian  lumber- 
man, sad  experience  having  taught  him  that  when  our  furnaces  had  been 
closed,  and  when  houses  had  almost  ceased  to  be  built,  the  supply  of 
his  commodity  had  so  far  exceeded  the  demand  as  to  free  his  neighbors 
across  the  line  from  all  dependence  on  Canadian  forests.  Rejoicing  now 
in  the  great  demand  resulting  from  protection  of  our  iron,  cotton,  and 
other  industries,  and  knowing  well  that  abolition  of  duty  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  no  reduction  of  price,  he  seeks  to  retain  for  himself  his  share 
of  the  millions  that  are  now  contributed  to  our  public  treasury ;  and  to 
aid  him  in  this  effort  it  is,  that  3'ou  venture  the  assurance  that  prices 
here  are  fixed  by  those  at  which  we  obtain  the  trivial  quantity  which 
piasses  across  our  frontier.'*'  Close  the  furnaces  and  mills,  and  stop 
the  building  of  houses,  and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  prices  are  deter- 
mined here,  and  not  in  the  little  markets  of  Toronto  or  of  Montreal 

In  confirmation  of  the  views  thus  expressed,  I  now  present  for  your 

♦  J^xporia  from  Canada  of  planks  and  boards  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1866, 

and  1867. 

Total  quantity.  M  teet.       1o\»\x«\u*.      'I^iV\^«TL\i\\%^^\*.\ftv 
J  see         ....  465,812  ^4/0%"^^^^  ^^.^^'^Ji^^ 

^ser      ....       633,192  b,\Q\?^         \»,^^,^«\ 
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consiclcration  tho  following  passages  from  reports  by  the  Collectors  of 

Customs  at  two  of  the  northern  ports,  as  follows: — 

t 

**  OoDBVflBUBO,  Angtiit  8, 1868. 

'*  The  supply  and  demand  in  the  United  SUtat  it  to  mnch  larger  than  in  Canada^ 
that  iuportationa  from  th«r«  affect  onr  markett  but  little. 

**  The  following  articles  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  imported  from  Canada  in  inlBoient 
quantities  to  affect  oar  markets  :  Butter,  cheese,  eggt,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and 
beef  cattle.  Oar  importations  of  thoM  artlolet  are  to  small,  compared  with  oar  pro- 
ductions and  with  our  exportations,  that  we  oan  be  affeoted  bat  little  by  the  snpply 
from  Canada." 

"Clbtslahd,  October  20, 1868.   « 

"  The  ehW  articles  of  importation  at  this  port  are  Inmber  and  barley.  The  lum- 
ber markeuere  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  Saginaw  market,  and  Canadian  markett 
do  not  in  tm  least  iuflaence  us.  The  Canada  market,  to  a  great  extent,  is  controlled 
by  American  markets,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Canadian  producer  has  to  conform 
hit  prices  to  our  market  figures  here ;  this  Tirtnally  makes  the  Canadian  pay  the 
duties  on  foreign  merchandise  imported  here,  as  he  is  compelled  to  sell  his  goods  ao 
at  to  enable  the  importer  to  pay  the  duties,  and  still  not  overshoot  the  American 
market.  As  the  demand  in  Canada  is  not  equal  to  the  production,  the  producer  it 
compelled  to  look  to  a  foreign  market  for  sale  of  his  merchandise,  and  for  this  reaton 
lie  most  necessarily  regulate  his  prices  by  that  market  to  sell.  The  purchaser  in 
buying  always  makes  allowance  for  the  duties,  and  the  Canadian  in  hit  tale  dedueta 
the  amount,  and  thut  in  reality  payt  the  duty  himtelf." 

That  each  of  Jupiter's  satellites  exercises  over  the  movements  of 
Jupiter  himself  some  little  influence  is  entirely  undoubted,  bat  it  is  so 
very  slight  that  were  the  smaller  body  stricken  from  existence  careful 
observation  would  be  required  for  enabling  astronomers  to  note  the  fact 
that  change  had  really  occurred.  So,  very  nearly-,  is  it  here,  Canada 
exercising  scarcely  more  influence  on  the  great  internal  movements  of 
the  Union  than  is  exercised  over  the  great  planet  by  its  insignificant 
dependant. 

2.  The  builders  of  houses,  and  the  constructors  of  bridges,  required 
to  choose  between  the  perishable  lumber  and  the  imperishable  iron, 
would  certainly  select  the  latter,  but  for  the  great  difference  of  cost 
That  this  may  be  diminished  it  is  indispensable  that  there  be  compe- 
tition for  its  sale^  and  the  greater  the  competition  the  greater  must 
be  the  tendency  toward  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  labor  to  be  given 
for  a  ton  of  iron,  and  toward  substitution  of  the  least  destructible  for 
the  most  destructible  material.  The  more  rapid  the  substitution  the 
greater  would  be  the  tendency  towards  moving  in  the  direction  in  which, 
as  3'ou  here  tell  us,  ^^  the  national  interests  are  likely  to  be  best  sub- 
served," to  wit: — 

'*  By  restricting  rather  than  stimulating  the  destruction  ef  our  forests,  which,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  continually  augmenting  demand  for  lumber,  are  diminishing  and 
receding  with  alarming  rapidity.  So  certain,  moreorer,''  ar  you  continue, 'Ms  the 
future  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber,  owing  to  increased  demand  and  diminished 
supply,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  draw  for  the  next  ten  years  the  whole  domestic 
supply  from  foreign  sources,  the  result  would  unquestionably  be  for  the  benefit  rather 
than  the  detriment  of  the  country  ;  while  in  respect  to  prirate  interests  the  increase 
in  value  of  timber  laniis  held  in  reserve  during  the  same  period  would  probably  ex- 
ceed any  average  interest  that  would  be  likely ,to  accrue  from  a  different  employment 
of  capital." 

Clearly  seeing,  as  it  is  here  shown  you  do,  that  economy  of  luml>er  is 
greatly  to  l:>e  desired,  you  might,  as  it  seema  to  isv^^Vjl^'^^  ^^viVR.\w\.^  •^'^ 
jyeople  whose  groat  interests  you  aro  TcqyxYte^  \.o  ^w^t^^  ^ovs^K^Xxa^*  ^a» 
follows,  to  wit : — 
"  Our  lands,  feJJow-citizens,  abound  m  VXie  m^Urva^^  o^  vto^Vi  «».^ 
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tent  unparalleled  throughout  the  globe,  and  from  them  we  can  obtain 
to  any  extent,  and  through  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years, 
the  most  imperishable  of  all  the  materials  used  for  construction  of 
houses,  bridges,  and  all  other  of  the  various  machinery  required  for  the 
comlbrt  and  material  advancement  of  our  people.  Our  forests,  on  the 
contrary,  are  constantly  diminishing  in  their  extent,  and  now  that,  by 
aid  of  protection,  our  people  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  enabled 
to  command  the  use  of  better  dwellings,  letter  roads,  and  better  bridges, 
the  '^  rapidity"  of  diminution  becomes  ^^  alarming."  Nevertheless,  we 
still  continue  to  use  this  destructible  material  to  such  extent  that  to 
estimate  at  $200,000,000  per  annum  the  amount  required  for  repairing 
the  ravages  of  time  and  fire  would,  as  I  feel  assured,  be  greatly  within 
the  mark.  Desiring  to  see  why  it  is  that  we  still  continuel^  practice 
so  destructive,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  study  the  facts,  that  under 
the  protective  tariff  of  1828  great  progress  had  been  made  ip  the  work 
of  so  developing  our  resources  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  at  no  dis- 
tant period  iron  might  be  largely  substituted  for  t)ie  perishable  lum- 
ber ;  that  under  the  free  trade  period  which  followed,  we  retraced  our 
steps,  largely  diminishing  the  proportion  borne  by  population  to  iron 
production;  that  under  the  protective  tariff  of  1842  there  was  made  a 
progress  so  wonderful  as  to  make  it  eertain  that  at  no  distant  day  iron 
would  become  so  cheap  as  to  insure  its  greatly  increased  application  in 
the  construction  of  edifices  of  every  kind ;  that  under  its  successor  of 
184G,  wc  again  retraced  our  steps,  the  closing  years  of  that  unhappy 
period  exhibiting  a  large  decrease  in  the  use  of  iron  for  every  purpose 
except  that  of  roads,  this,  too,  in  face  of  a  growth  of  numbers  amount- 
ing to  almost  forty  per  cent. ;  that  since  the  passage  of  Morrell  tariff  in 
1861,  production  has  gone  so  largely  ahead  of  population  that  we  are 
now  daily  substituting  iron  for  the  lumber  that  before  had  been  safreely 
used ;  that  the  number  of  furnaces  is  at  this  moment  being  so  largely 
increased  as  to  give  assurance  of  a  production  quadrupling  in  its  growth 
that  of  population ;  that  to  cause  that  growth  to  become  twice  greater 
than  the  one  now  witnessed,  we  need  only  to  give  assurance  to  mine 
operators,  land  owners,  furnace  men,  capitalists  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  it  is  our  fixed  determination  so  to  shape  our  policy  as  to  relieve 
ourselves,  and  that  at  no  distant  day,  from  the  necessity  which  now  exists 
for  laj^ing  waste  our  forests,  as  well  as  from  an  annual  waste,  by  time 
and  fire,  of  property  whose  mere  money  value  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
iron  and  all  the  manufactures  thereof  now  produced  in  Britain. 

"Doing  this,  fellow-citizens,  we  shall  make  such  demand  for  labor 
as  will  bring  to  the  close  neighborhood  of  our  farmers  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  iron  workers  of  Europe ;  we  shall  relieve  those  farmers 
from  a  "  tax"  of  transportation  greater  than  would  suffice  to  support 
the  armies  of  the  world ;  we  shall  add  hundreds  of  millions  to  the 
money  value  of  our  lands  ;  we  shall  so  increase  production  as  to  enable 
each  and  all  to  contribute  thrice  more  largely  to  the  public  revenue ;  we 
shall  establish  harmony  among  ourselves  ;  we  shall  so  closely  knit  to- 
gether all  the  parts  of  the  Union  as  to  forbid  the  idea  of  future  separa- 
tion ;  we  shall  free  ourselves  from  our  present  humiliating  dependence 
upon  men  from  whom  we  are  now  claiming  satisfaction  for  depredations 
of  the  Alabama  and  the  Shenandoah;  we  shall  become  the  money  lend- 
ers of, the  world  instead  of  being,  as  now,W\<i  ^\t\3A.  \sxo\\ey  beggars; 
nnd^  nnallvj  we  ehall  be  enabled  to  say  to  \\\^^ot\(\^\X\^\.  \-\L^^Q\^%<:i\ 
our prcsniciit  elect,  "Let  us  have  peace V^  ate  \i\e\SL\i\,\>'j  >\^\.o^\>>^^  ^^ 
the  world  at  large,  and  that  it  is  our  ^xevV  delexmm^Wo^  «.^  \.o  xiwi  W^ 


great  resources  placed  at  our  command  as  to  bring  to  a  close  ijxe  des- 
tructive warfare  by  which  the  world  so  long  has  been,  and  still  is  being, 
desolated." 

Such,  as  I  think,  would  have  been  the  words  of  a  statesman  such  as, 
in  your  Report,  yon  claim  to  be.  Such,  however,  are  not  the  words  of 
that  Report,  their  place  being  occupied  with  others  expressive  of  the 
troubles  of  consumers  of  ^^tenpenny  nails,"  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
furnace  men  who,  as  you  assure  your  fellow-citizens,  are  so  secured  by 
protective  duties  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  twice  or  thrice  the  rate  of 
profit  that«nig^t  properly  be  assigned  them.  Desiring  to  reduce  that 
rate,  you  propose  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  at  onoe  anni- 
hilate that  fhith  in  the  future  to  which  we  stand  .now  indebted  for  a  du- 
plication of  6ur  iron  product  in  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  Act  of  1861 ;  and  yet,  could  you  but  be  per* 
suaded  to  study  carefully  the  teachings  here  below  given  of  your  fellow* 
laborers  t>f  the  livening  Po^  you  would,  as  I  think,  discover  that  it  4s 
to  the  fact  that  iron  production  is  now  profitable  to  those  engaged  therein 
we  are  to  look  for  such  reduction  of  prioes  as  will  secure  largely  increased 
application  of  that  material,  with  constant  diminution  in  the  necessity  for 
using  lumber  in  our  various  works  of  construotion  as  the  only  one  that 
is  within  Qur  reach. 

**  It  1b  not  nnreasonable  to  expect  that,  Just  m  ships  from  eveiT^rtof  the  civilised 
world  have  flecked  to  the  Chinoha  Islands  ia  search  of  Peruvian  gaano,  so  will  they 
before  long  crowd  the  wharres  of  Charleston  in  quest  of  that  element  of  guano  found 
there,  which  has  the  most  lasting  valuer  This  long-hidden  ,souroe  of  wealth  oanpot 
fail  to  draw  to  this  now  forsaken  port  the  enterprise  and  capital  necessary  for  its'  re? 
generation,  and  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  prosperity.  A  company  in 
Charleston,  which  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  fertilizer  of  which  these 
phosphates  are  the  chief  eonstitaent,  finds  a  ready  market  at  $(iO  per  ton  for  this  pro- 
duet.  Tlie  cost  of  a  ton  of  2000  pounds,  a  they  prepare  it,  is  thus  divided  ;  1400 
pounds  crude  phosphate,  $5  60 ;  400  pounds  sulphuric  acid,  ^12 ;  200  pounds  ground 
animal  refuse,  $1  60 — total  cost  of  material,  919  10.  The  cost  of  manipulation  may 
earry  the  entire  outlay  to  $25,  which  leaves  a  very  wide  margin  for  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  phosphate.  Either  superphosphate  of  lime  must  become  much  cheaper, 
In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  or  the  owners  of  the  phosj^ate  lands  must  become 
rapidly  rich,  fok  it  is  mpossiBLS  that  so  labob  a  pbopit  as  $35  peb  tox  oav  long 

BB  XADB  IB  A  XABDVACTOBB  IB  WHICB  THBBB  IS  BO  XOBOPOLT." — Evening  Post, 

Of  the  perfect  truth  of  the  views  thus  presented  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  doubt.  Liberal  profits  in  the  outset  are  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries to  cheap  supplies  of  this  valuable  substance  in  all  the  future. 
Such  being  the  case  in  regard  to  a  commodity  obtainable  only  from  some 
few  thousand  acres,  how  infinitely  more  true  must  it  bo  in  reference 
to  one  that  abounds  in  more  than  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  so 
abounds  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  day  must  come  when  we  shall 
be  tlie  great  iron  producers  of  the  world. 

Leaving  jou  to  reflect  on  these  suggestions,  and  to  compare  'them 
with  your  own,  I  remain. 

Tours  respectfully, 

HEXRY  C.  CAREY. 

Hon.  D.  a.  Wells. 

PuiLADELPHiA,  February  8,  18C9. 


so 


LETTER  SETENTH. 

DkAB  Bn  :-— 

Coining  nan  to  the  Cotton  Trade^  we  find  the  real  facts  t9  have  been 
as  follows  :— 

Consumption  north  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  semi-protective  tariff 
of  1824,  110,000  bales.  Thenceforward,  under  the  thoroughly  protective 
tariff  of  1828,  we  find  it  steadily  rising  until  in  the  closing  year  of  pro- 
tection, 1885,  it  had  reached  216,000,  having  nearly  doubled  in  seven 
years,  and  its  growth  having  been  four  times  more  rapid  than  that  of 
population. 

Seven  years  of  the  compromise  and  revenue  tariff  now  follow,  with  an 
average  consumption  of  268,000,  the  closing  year  standing  at  267,600, 
and  showing  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.,  while  population  had  grown 
25  per  cent.  Of  the  crop  of  1847-8,  the  closing  years  of  protection 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  consumption  was  631,000,  having  almost 
doubled  in  five  years,  and  the  growth  having  been  nearly  six  times  more 
rapid  than  that  of  population. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  tleans  all,  the  growth  south  of  the  Potomac 
in  this  period  having  been  great,  and  the  prospect  in  the  closing  years 
above  referred  to  having  been  such  as  to  have  led  the  editor  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury  to  expression  of  a  belief  that  before  the  lapse  of 
another  decade  the  South  would  have  ceased  to  export  raw  cotton.  Un- 
happily for  him,  and  for  his  neighbors,  Congress  had  then  already  cut 
the  ground  from  under  them,  giving  them  a  free  trade  tariff  under  which 
consumption  was  destined  to  go  btuskward  instead  of  forward. 

Coming  now  to  the  closing  years  of  that  tariff  we  find  it  to  have  been 
as  follows:  of  the  crop  of  1857-8,  462,000;  1858-9,  760,000;  1869-60, 
792,000  ;  total,  2,004,000;  giving  an  average  of  668,000,  and  exhibiting 
an  increase  of  but  26  per  cent.,  population  meanwhile  having  grown 
nearly  40  per  cent. 

We  see,  thus,  that  while  the  power  to  purchase  clothing  increased 
with  great  rapidity  in  the  two  protective  periods,  it  so  declined 
under  the  anti-protective  one  as  largely  to  increase  the  quantity 
that  muHt  bo  sent  abroad  in  search  of  market.  That  such  had  been 
the  case  you  have  had  full  opportunity  of  knowing,  all  the  facts  having 
been  time  and  again  given  to  the  world ;  and  yet,  most  wonderfully,  you 
have  now  staked  your  reputation  on  such  a  ])rcsentation  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  this  great  trade  as  is  contained  in  the  following  words  and  fig- 
ures, to  wit : — 

Increase  in  the  domestic  consnmptioii  of  cotton,  noKh  of  the  Potomac :  1840, 
207,^00  bales;  1845,  422,000;  1849-50,  476,000;  1851-52,  588,000;  1855,  633,300; 
1858-59,  760,000  ;  1859-60,  792,000. 

I^or  enabling  you  to  obtain  this  regularity  of  growth,  3'ou  had  been 
required  to  suppress  the  progress  upwatda  ^tom  ^^^^QQ(J  (not  422,000) 
'n  1845,  to  531^000  three  years  later-,  and  l\i^Tv  ^w^'am^o  ^u\kpTe*%  Q\3kR^\ 
'Je    three  cloHing  rears  of  the  importSLTit  levcuvx^  \.^\\^  ^vrt\ci\  ^\:\^ 
'mmeDcedm  1848  and  terminated  wit\x  t\ie  Tt\>e\\\oTi,e^V\\AV^^ 
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out  its  whole  existence  a  scries  of  expamsions  and  contractions,  of  Trild 
speculation  on  one  hand,  and  financial  crises  on  the  other,  whose  gen- 
eral result  had  been  that  of  so  depleting  the  country  as  to  hare  brought 
public  and  private  revenues  back  to  nearly  the  condition  in  which  they 
had  stood  in  the  years  which  had  preceded  the  terrific  crisis  of  1842. 

Further  even  than  this,  by  confining  yourself  exclusively  to  the  north- 
em  movement,  you  have  been  enabled  to  suppress  entirely  the  great 
Southern  one  which  had  had  its  origin  under  the  protective  tariff  of  1842; 
which  had,  in  four  years  carried  up  the  Southern  consumption  from 
almost  nothing  to  100,000  in  1847-8;  and  which  had  then  given  so  great 
promise  as  almost  to  have  warranted  the  prediction  of  the  Mercury 
above  referred  to.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1860,  it  had  receded  to  87,500, 
giving  a  loss  of  more  than  twelve  per  cent.;  population  meanwhile 
having  grown  forty  per  cent.  Having  carefully  studied  these  facts,  and 
having  seen  to  what  extent  ^^  legislative  enactments"  had  thus  stimulated 
into  activity  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  South,  you  may,  as  I  think, 
with  great  advantage,  review  your  own  '^  assertions,"  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  yourself  how  far  they  are  in  accordance  with  *^ historical  truth." 

2.  Of  the  movement  since  the  re-establishment  of  protection  your  gene- 
ral summary,  intended  for  widest  circulation,  says  not  a  single  word. 
Turning,  however,  to  your  second  page  we  find  the  statement  that  hero 
is  reproduced,  to  wit  :-=- 

"  The  number  of  cotton,  spindles  in  the  United . States,  aoeoxding  to  the  census  of 
I860,  was  5,235,727.  From  18 GO  to  1864  there  was  little  or  no  increase  of  cotton  ma- 
chinery, bat  possibly  a  dlminntion — many  mills,  nnder  the  great  demand  for  army 
clothing,  having  been  converted  into  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  woolens, 
llie  number  of  spindles,  however,  at  present  in  operation,  is  shown  by  the  recent  re- 
turns of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  and  Planters'  Association,  to  be  about 
7,000,000,  a  gain  of  31.78  per  cent,  in  from  four  to  five  years,  and  mainly  since  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1866.  An  estimate,  based  on  less  perfect  data,  given  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner,  fixed  this  increase  at  only  from  15  to  20  per 
cent." 

Why,  however,  is  it  that  you  have  not  added  to  this  the  fact,  that  the 
consumption  is  now  at  the  rate  of  a  million  bales  ppr  annum,  and  tends 
rapidly  to  increase  ?*  Why  have  you  not  placed  such  figures  side  by 
side  with  those  given  above,  and  shown  that  wlicreas,  the  growth  of 
eight  years,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  had  been  but  204,000,  that  of  the 
brief  period  since  the  peace,  under  protection,  had  been  so  rapid  that 
the  consumption  was  already  one-half  greater  than  had  been  that  of  the 
closing  3'ears  of  the  free  trade  period  ?  Had  3'ou,  as  in  duty  you  were 
required  to  do,  given  these  facts,  and  others  that  have  above  been 
furnished,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  you  seriously  to  make  the 
"  assertions"  of  the  following  paragraph  here  once  again  presented  for 
your  consideration  ?         " 

'*  There  does  not  ^eem  to  be  any  reliable  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  to  show 
that  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  If  gislative  commercial  policy  of  the  country 
in  1846  had  any  permanent  or  marked  effect  whatever  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stndy  of  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  national  development  from  1840  to  1860,  and  from 
1865  to  the  present  time,  unmistakably  teaches  this  lesson ;  that  the  progress  of  the 
conntry  through  what  we  may  term  the  strength -of  its  elements  of  vitality  is  inde- 
pendent of  legislation  and  even  of  the  impoverishment  and  waste  of  a  great  war. 
Like  one  of  our  own  mighty  rivers,  its  increment  is  beyond  control.  Successive 
years,  like 'successive  affluents,  only  add  to  and  increase  its  volume  ;  while  legisla- 
tive enactments  and  conflicting  commercial  policies,  like  lh,«  ^^TA^roAWiw^.  ^V  ^x«t«.^ 

♦  Tbe  ascertained  conpumption  of  the  year  eiid\u^  sA.  W%  ^Vi^^  ^^  kxi^«»N.\^'^'*'* 
681,000,  snd  the  real  quantity  probably  move  IViilu  ^Q^  j^^V^* 
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reconsider  the  ^^  assertion"  so  hastily  made,  to  the  effect,  '^  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  through  what  we  may  term  its  elements  of  vitality, 
is  independent  of  legislation." 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY. 
Hon.  D.  a.  Wells. 

Pbila]»lpbia,  February  10, 1869. 


LETTER  EIGHTH. 

a 

Deab  SlRt — 

In  your  general  summary  our  commerce  with  the  exterior  world  is 
thus  presented : — 

"  Exports  and  imports :  In  1840,  $238,000,000 ;  1845,  $231,000,000  ;  1850,  $300,- 
000,000;  1855,  $536,000,000 ;  1860,  $762,000,000." 

The  increase  here  exhibited  is  certainly  worthy  of  note,  but  far  more 
worthy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  been  a  presentation  of  the  cost 
at  which  it  had  been  secured.  Had  you  desired  to  make  such  presenta- 
tion, and  so  to  make  it  as  to  enable  your  constituents  finally  to  decide 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  might  find  ^^  historical  truth,"  your 
words  would  probably  have  been  as  follows : — 

"  From  1846  to  1860,  fellow-citizens,  the  combined  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  had,  as  you  see,  more  than  trebled,  the  great  change 
thus  exhibited  having  occurred,  however,  not  as  a  consequence  of  grow- 
ing power  for  maintenance  of  foreign  commerce,  but  because  of  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  seeking  abroad  a  market  for  commodities  that  we 
had  not  permitted  our  people  to  use  at  home.  At  the  first  of  these 
dates  our  cotton  product  but  little  exceeded  2,000,000  bales,  and  the  do- 
mestic consumption,  under  the  protective  tariit*  of  1842,  was  then  so 
rapidly  growing  aa  to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  day  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  it  would  call  for  more  than  half  the  crop,  thereby  relieving  our 
planters. from  all  necessity  for  forcing  their  product  on  foreign  markets, 
and  for  submitting  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  men  whose  profits  grew  as 
they  were  more  and  more  enabled  to  fix  for  themselves  the  prices  at  which 
they  would  consent  to  purchase.  From  1842-3  to  1847-8  the  home  de- 
mand, Iforih  and  SoiUh,  had  grown  from  267,000  to  630,000  bales,  Ijut 
at  the  close  of  the  dozen  free  trade  years  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  had 
so  slightly  grown  as  to  have  required  but  7.*)5,000,  although  our  num- 
bers had  almost  forty  \)er  cent,  increased.  As  a  consequence,  we  had 
been  then  required  to  seek  abroad  a  market  for  a  quantity  twice  greater 
than  that  of  the  whole  crop  of  the  period  for  1842,  the  dependence  of 
our  planters  on  the  foreigner  becoming  greater  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Under  such  circumstances  our  shipping  grow,  of  course,  with 
great  rapidity,  as  did  the  quantity  of  commodities  carried  abroad  to  be 
changed  in  form  and  then  returned  to  us  for  our  own  consumption,  but 
our  soil  became  from  honr  to  hour  more  and  more  exhausted;  the  general 
result  of  this  extraordinary  course  oi  oi^TcA\oTv\v«i.V\Tv^\i^fcu^tUat  while 
poaseaaed  of  soil  and  climate  unccvwaWe^  ^ox  Y^o^xji^WoTk  ^t  WiXa  ^^<«X 
i^taplc^  the  total  contribution  to  t\ie  coTi\meTCi^  ol  \\v^^ci\\^.,oX)Toad  a-rv^ 
^^Aome,  of  States  with  a  popvilation  ot  ^,000-OW,^V.^xx\Voy^  q1\i>m^^x«^a 
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of  millions  ot  ncros  adapted  to  the  cotton  culture,  and  so  far  as  applied 
ut  all  so  applied,  was  less  than  that  of  single  Northern  States,  and 
could  scarcely  be  placed  at  a  sum  exceeding  $300,000,000. 

^'  Seeking  now  another  item  of  the  cost  at  which  had  been  obtained 
this  growth  of  foreign  intercourse,  we  find  the  great  iron  manufacture 
to  have  been  so  stricken  down  that  whereas,  in  the  period  from  1842  to 
1848  it  had  so  rapidly  advanced  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  but  few 
more  3'ears  would  be  required  for  enabling  it  to  stand  fully  side  by  side 
with  that  of  Britain,  the  closing  3'ears  of  this  period  of  growing  foreign 
commerce  had  exhibited  it  as  having  remained  entirely  stationary,  not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  population  above  described. 

"  Looking  once  again,  fellow-citizens,  you  will  find  a  fearftil  item  of 
cost  in  this,  that  while  our  exports,  gold  excluded,  scarcely  exceeded 
$300,000,000,  our  farmers  and  planters  were  being  ^  taxed'  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  registered  tonnage  employed 
in  carrying  a  really  insignificant  money  value  of  rude  products  to  for- 
eign markets.  Add  to  the  capittil  represented  by  this  domestic  shipping 
that  represented  by  the  vast  quantity  of  foreign  tonnage  likewise  so 
employed,  and  you  will  find,  my  friends,  that  the  total  capital  employed  in 
ike  work  of  iransportcUion  muM  have  closely  approximated  the  annual 
value  of  the  commodities  carried.  Kefiect  then,  I  pray  you,  on  the  fact, 
that  a  single  ship  could  bring  from  Europe  cloths  and  silks  sufficient  to 
])ay  for  the  cargoes  of  a  dozen  carrying  cotton,  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, necessarily  have  followed,  that  the  whole  burthen  of  maintaining 
this  machinery  was  being  borne  by  our  own  farmers,  our  own  planters, 
our  own  land  holders,  and  you  will  then  be  disposed  to  agree  with  me 
in  the  belief  that,  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  this  great  foreign  commerce 
we  might  here  set  down  a  '  tax'  of  transportation,  within  and  without 
our  own  limits,  greater  than  would  have  then  suiliced  for  maintaining 
all  the  armies  of  Europe.* 

"  Turning  3'our  eyes  now  in  another  direction,  you  find  our  commerce 
with  the  outer  world  to  have  been  swelled  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
prosperous  free  trade  period  by  an  export  of  $180,000,000  of  gold,  the 
withdrawal  of  which  had  been  accompanied  by  paralysis  so  complete 
that  mills  and  furnaces  had  l)cen  closed;  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  working  men  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  idleness ; 
that  immigration  had  tended  almost  to  disappear ;  that  small  as  had  been 
the  production  of  commodities  for  whose  production  either  cotton  or 
iron  had  been  required,  the  suppl}'  had  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
domand  ;  that  power  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue  had  become  so 
much  impaired  as  to  render  necessary  the  negotiation  of  large  amounts 
of  Treasury  notes  and  bonds ;  and,  that  at  the  annual  cost  of  thoti- 
Viands  of  miUi'ons  of  domestic  commerce  we  had  added  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred millions  to  the  quantity  of  goods  sent  abroad,  and  as  much  to  that 
which  had  been  thence  received. 

*'  Throughout  this  unhai)py  period,  fellow-citizens,  railroads  had 
largely  increased  in  numbers  and  extent,  its  closing  years  presenting 
the  extraordinary  speetacle  of  a  community  possessed  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  road,  all  of  which  it  had  been  required  to 
maintain  in  working  order,  its  internal  commerce  meanwhile  having  ho 
declined  that  shares  in  most  imiK>rtant  roads  had  b«i<^VL  ^)k«sjc^'^^f^cv'^^>^ 

♦  A  t  the  momejit  here  referred  to  Yrance  -wBa  ex\KvtV\tvc,\^  H\v^  «fci\«w\.  ^^  ^^^^ 
ffW  of  Pilka,  cottouB,  and  other  flniahisd  an\c\%B,\\i  *<^  cowv^x****^^^^^^ 
i-ould  have  bean  carried  in  fifty  abipa  of  "VOOO  U>Tfc»  ^M«\k.. 
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without  price,  whQe  for  the  great  majorit  j  the  most  that  conid  have 
been  obtained  was  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  their  original  cost.  That 
in  the  picture  thils  presented  of  the  cost  at  which  we  had  so  much  in- 
creased our  dependence  on  foreign  markets  I  do  not  at  a;ll  exaggerate, 
proof  is  furnished  in  a  paragraph  written  in  1848,  accurately,  as  I  think, 
presenting  the  facts  of  those  British  f^  trade  years,  as  follows: — 

"  Lookiogy  flnty  to  our  internal  commerce,  we  find  a  mass  of  roads,  most  of  which 
hare  been  constructed  hy  help  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  6, 8,  or  10  p«*r 
cent. — bonds  that  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  market  at  60,  70,  or  80  jwr  oent.  of 
their  nominal  valne,  and  eonld  not  now,  probably,  be  re-sold  at  more  than  half  the 
price  at  #hioh  they  were  originally  bought.  Half  made,  and  little  likely  ever  to  oti 
completed,  these  roads  are  worked  at  great  ezpenAe,  while  requiring  oonstaiit  and 
great  repairs.  An  a  consequence  of  this  it  is,  that  the  original  proprietors  hare  ijmost 
wholly  disappeared;  the  stock  being  of  little  worth.  The  total  amount  applied  to  the 
creation  of  ntilroads  having  been  about  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  average  xnvsent 
money  value  scarcely  exceeding  40,  If  even  80  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  $600,000,000 
have  been  sunk,  and  with  them  all  power  to  make  new  roads.  Never,  at  any  period 
of  our  history,  have  we  been  in  this  respect  40  utterly  helpless  as  at  present.  Never- 
theless, the  poUcy  of  the  c^sntral  government  looks  steadily  to  the  dispersion  of  our 
people,  to  the  occupation  of  new  territories,  to  the  creation  of  new  States,  and  to  the 
production  of  a  necessity  for  further  roads.  7*Aal,  Mr,  President,  i«  the  road  to  pAyci- 
eal  and  moral  deeHne,  and  political  death^  oj  will  $oon  be  proved,  tmlest  io«  chemge  our 
course." 

"  The  more  carefblly,  fellow-citizens,  you  shall  study  the  picture  here 
presented,  the  more,  as  I  think,  will  you  become  satisfied  of  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  the  prediction  with  which  it  closes,  and  which  since  has 
come  so  near  to  being  realized.  With  every  hour  that  vou  shall  give  to 
its  consideration  the  more  you  must  become  satisfiecf  that  the  nation 
which  sacrifices  its  internal  commerce  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  great 
foreign  one,  is  building  an  inverted  pyramid  that  must  in  time  topple 
over  and  fall  to  utter  ruin,  as  had  so  nearly  proved  to  be  the  case  with 
us  at  the  close  of  the  dreary  British  free  trade  period  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  now  invited.'' 

Having  thus  presented  what,  as  it  appears  to  me,  you  might  with 
perfect  regard  to  "  historical  truth,"  have  said  of  the  years  preceding 
the  rebellion,  I  propose  in  my  next  to  review  what  you  have  said  of 
those  by  which  it  has  been  since  succeeded. 

Yours  respectftilly, 

HENRY  C.  CAEBY. 
Hon.  D.  a.  Wells. 

Faajj)BLPBiA,  February  11,  1869. 


LETTER  NINTH. 

Dear  Sib: — 

Passing  from  amid  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  free  trade  period  above  described,  we  come  now  to  the  brilliant 
sau'light  of  recent  protective  years,  so  well  exhibited  by  yourself  in  the 
passage  of  your  Report  which  here  ia  gv\tii,  a.^  ^oWo'^"^  \ — 

"An  ADaljrsiB  of  the  railway  system  of  tlie  \3nV\A«i  ^\A\^f^,^Vv^W^\jwB.Ta»^^ Vst 
the  Srst   time  dnrintt  thfl  i^ait  vear  wsRexxta  T\ft  ^\W\  ti?*^^^^^^^^^^>^«^«'^'^«'1  ^^^ 
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earnings  to  the  coat  of  the  roilroadB  of  the  whole  country  for  the  year  1867  was  eqaal 
to  about  21  per  cent.  ;  for  the  northern  States  about  23  per  cent.  The  railroads  of 
the  country,  therefore,  now  receive  their  cost  in  a  little  more  than  four  years,  and 
this  ratio  of  gross  earnings  to  cost  is  steadily  increaaing  with  the  increase  of  the  rail- 
way system  and  traffic  of  the  country. 

"  The  total  amount  of  tonnage  transported  on  all  the  roads  of  the  country  for  the 
year  1S51,  is  estimated  by  good  authorities  at  not  exceeding  10,000,000  tons.  If 
frum  this  we  deduct  3,000,000  tons  for  coal  and  other  cheap  materials,  and  1,000,000 
tons  for  duplications,  there  will  be  left  a  merchandise  tonnage  of  6,000,000  tons  in 
1851,  against  48,488,000  tons  in  18()7.  The  rate  of  increase  in  this  period,  therefore, 
has  been  equal  to  100  percent.,  and  the  actual  increase  42,488,000  tons.  At  the  esti- 
mated value  of  $1M)  per  ton,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  railway  merchandise  of 
the  country  in  16  years  has  been  6,373,200,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  ^400,000,000  per  an-  ' 
num.  And  it  should  also  be  noted  that  one-half  of  this  total  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  seven  years  that  have  closed  since  1860. 

**The  increased  movement  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  which  in  the  main 
represents  increased  product,  also  aflbrda  some  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Thus,  the  earnings  of  tlie  ten  principal  railway  lines  of 
the  west  exhibit  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1868  (with  a  decrease  rather  than  an 
increase  of  freight  rates)  a  gain  of  eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  earnings  of 
the  corresponding  months  for  the  year  1861.  Taking  also  the  movements  on  the  rail- 
ways and  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  are  known  to  be  accurate,  and  at 
the  same  time  accessible,  as  a  measure  of  comparison,  for  the  whole  country,  we  find 
that  the  total  annual  tonnage  increased  from  7,138,917  tons,  in  1858,  to  16,032,006,  in 
1868,  an  increase  of  124  per  cent.  ;  ioAi7«  the  annual  value  of  the  tonnage  thus  moved  in- 
creased  from  $486,816,505,  in  1858,  to  $1,723,330,207,  in  1867,  a  gain  of  254 per  cent. 

"  An  examination  of  the  railroad  statistics  of  the  whole  country  for  the  above  i>eriod 
farther  indicates  that  during  the  ten  years  above  referred  to,  or  from  1858  to  1868, 
the  increase  of  tonnage  moved  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  has  been  at  a 
rate  sixteen  time*  greater  than  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population*" 

The  railroad  corpse  of  1860 — the  Lazarus  of  its  da}^  a  moss  of  offen- 
Bive  sores — has  thus,  as  Tre  see,  been  not  only  galvauizcd  into  life,  but 
Las  been  endowed  with  a  life  so  vigorous  as  to  be  now  generating  child- 
ren at  a  rate  so  rapid,  that,  as  we  learn  from  you — 

"  Since  and  including  the  year  1865,  the  year  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  nearly 
8,000  miles  of  railroad  have  been  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  present 
ratio  of  increase  is  more  than  double  the  average  of  railroad  history  prior  to  1800, 
(viz:  1,156  miles.) 

*'  On  the  other  hand,"  as  you  continue,  "  the  average  annunl  increase  of  railroads 
in  Oreat  Britain  from  1860  to  1805  was  only  571  miles,  and  in  France  during  the  same 
period  509  miles." 

The  change  thus  presented  is  the  most  marvellous  of  any  elsewhere 
presented  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  To  what,  it  may  now  be  asked, 
must  these  marvels  be  attributed  ?  To  any  increase  in  the  quantify  of 
our  exports  of  those  raw  products  with  which,  and  at  constantly  dimi- 
nishing prices,  whether  measured  in  gold,  lead,  copper,  or  iron,  we, 
before  tlie  war  had  been  accustomed  to  deluge  the  little  and  contempt- 
ible market  of  Liverpool  ?  Certainly  not,  (hat  having,  on  the  contrary, 
much  diminished.  Where  else,  then,  shall  the  cause  be  sought?  For 
answer  to  this  question  let  me,  if  you  please,  again  present  another 
passage  from  3'our  Report,  being  almost  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  re- 
collect, for  the  entire  accuracy  of  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  make 
myself  responsible  before  the  world,  as  follows : — 

"  Within  the  last  five  years  more  cotton  spindles  have  been  put  in  o;»etatU«k.^«^w^ 

iron  furnaces  erected,  more  iron  smelted, moT^V>^T*iiA\v^>\tv«vt<k%\*s\ASA^^^»wt'^*=*J^ 

and  copper  mined,  more  lumber  sawed  ai\d  \\Q^T\^m^t«  \wx\^'6%  ki^\^>ss^  ^"^x'^^^Xi?*^ 

jDoiw  manafactorfea  of  different  kinds  aUrtttd,  a\i«L  mott^  YV!Vto\«fex^  ^^  ^S^^   ^^v^"^ 

Mijd  exported,  than  during  any  equal  period  in  X\i^  \i\*v«x>f  ^A  ^T'^^^^^  «W'*=*^ " 

inoreaae  has  been  greater  both  as  T«g&tda  c^xioAW.^  »»^  «\5^w.vv.^  ^  i». 
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the  legitimate  increaae  to  be  expected   from  the  normal  increase  of  wealth  and 
popnlation." 

Compare  this,  I  pray  jou,  with  the  facts,  that  the  whole  twelve  years 
of  that  British  free  trade  period  to  which  we  stand  indebted  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  great  rebellion,  had  presented  an  increase  of  cotton  con- 
sumption of  less  than  10,000  bales  per  annum  ;  that  the  iron  production 
of  the  closing  years  of  that  unhappy  period  gave  an  average  scarcel}-,  if  at 
all,  exceeding  that  of  1847-8;  that  the  iron  consumption,  for  purposes 
of  production,  in  those  years  had  been  actually  less  in  quantity  than  in 
the  corresponding  years  of  its  protective  predecessor;  that  population 
had  in  the  meantime  increased  nearly  forty  per  cent. ;  that  the  demand 
for  labor  had  so  much  diminished  that  our  streets  were  thronged  with 
men  who  begged  because  not  permitted  to  labor;  that  immigration 
had,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  almost  died  away;  that  in  those  years 
of  profound  i)eace,  because  of  the  inability  of  our  people  to  purchase 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  cloth,  iron,  and  other  commodities,  the  treasury  had 
been  obliged  totally  to  exhaust  its  credit  by  borrowing  no  less  than 
$70,000,000;  that  the  export  of  gold  in  those  closing  years  had  amounted 
to  no  less  than  $180,000,000;  compare,  I  say,  these  results  of  a  policy 
looking  to  the  building  up  of  a  little  foreign  commerce  on  the  ruins  of 
a  domestic  one  that  should  before  that  time  have  bccomo  the  grandest, 
the  most  magnificent,  the  world  hcd  ever  known,  and  under  the  tariff  of 
1842  would  so  have  done,  and  you  will  have  liUle  difficulty  in  under- 
standing why  it  had  been  that  at  the  close  of  that  dreary  period  the 
great  railroad  interest  of  the  country  should  have  been  in  the  state  of 
utter  ruin  presented  to  your  view  in  the  closing  extract  given  in  my  last. 

3.  Sucli  having  been,  and  such  being  now  the  real  facts,  3'ou  might,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  with  great  propriety,  have  placed  before  the  railroad 
owners  and  railroad  makers  of  the  country  that  remarkable  parliamen- 
tary document  an  extract  from  which  was  given  in  a  former  letter,  ex- 
hibiting the  ^'immense  losses"  incurred  by  British  iron  masters  '*  in 
order  to  destroy  foreign  competition,  and  to  gain  and  keep  ])osses8ion 
of  foreign  markets,"  following  it  up  by  comments  such  as  those  that 
follow,  to  wit : — 

The  wealthy  British  "capitalists"  my  fellow-citizens,  who  are  thus  en- 
gaged in  "  taxing"  the  world  for  maintenance  of  a  great  monoi)ol y  have 
their  agents  everywhere,  and  alwa^-s  prepared  for  combination  with  every 
little  private  or  local  interest  for  the  removal  of  fancied  grievances 
of  which  they  know  themselves  to  be  the  cauite.  What  they  desire,  as 
they  know  full  well,  is  that  food  ma}'  be  cheap  and  iron  high  in  i)rice. 
"What  you  have  reason  to  desire,  and  what  by  means  of  protection  our 
farmers  are  seeking  to  obtain,  is  that  these  latter  may  be  enabled  to  o1>- 
tain  more  spades  and  ploughs,  and  better  means  of  transportation,  in 
exchange  for  less  and  less  of  food.  When,  however,  the  farmer  com- 
plains of  the  price  of  corn,  he  finds  the  agent  close  at  hand,  Mcphis- 
tophiles-like,  to  whis])er  in  his  ear  that  but  for  protection  spades  and 
ploughs  would  be  cheaper,  while  food  would  commaud  a  higher  price. 
When  the  railroad  manager  needs  iron,,  ho  points  to  the  low  price  at 
which  foreign  rails  may  be  purchased,  wholly  omitting  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  facts  that  British  prices  are  always  low  when  American 
people  build  furnaces^  and  when  American  railroad  companies  make 
ytkki  iAvidemh ;  and  always  high  when  American  furnaces  have  been 
iM/ed out  0/ existence^  v^hen  their  ownevf^  have  been  vxade  bankrupt^  and 
»Aen  ^//icrican  railroad  stocks  are  of  little  uorllu    In  ^\ool  ot  XVvi^Y 
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now  give  you  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  this  important  subject, 
as  they  present  themselves  in  the  several  Reports  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  to  wit : — 

'*  At  the  close  of  the  protective  period,  1828-33 — that  one  in  which 
for  the  first  time  our  iron  manufacture  made  a  great  forward  movement, 
and  therefore  the  most  prosperous  one  the  country  had  ever  known — 
the  price  at. which  British  bar  iron,  rails  included,  was  shipped  to  this 
country,  was  forty  dollars. 

"  Eight  years  later,  in  1841,  when  our  mechanics  were  seeking  alms ; 
when  our  farmers  could  find  no  market ;  when  furnaces  and  mills  were 
everywhere  closed,  and  their  owners  everywhere  ruined;  when  States 
were  repudiating,  and  the  National  Treasury  was  wholly  unable  to  meet 
its  small  engagements ;  the  shijyping  price  of  British  bars  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  Ji/ty  dollars, 

"Eight  years  still  later,  in  1849,  after  protection  had  carried  up  our 
domestic  product  to  800,000  tons,  and  after  the  British  free  trade  tariff 
of  184S  had  once  again  placed  our  iron  masters  under  the  heel  of  the 
^wealthy  English  capitalist,*  we  find  the  latter  energetically  using  that 
l)otent  ^  instrument  of  warfare'  by  means  of  which  he  ^  gains  and  keeps 
possession  of  foreign  markets,'  and  shipping  bars  at  thirty  dollars 
per  ton.  In  what  manner,  however,  was  our  railroad  interest  then 
paying  for  a  reduction  like  this,  by  means  of  which  they  were  being  en- 
abled to  save  on  their  repairs  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  on 
their  respective  capitals  ?  Seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  find,  my 
friends,  on  comparison  of  prices  in  February  1848  and  1850,  of  thirteen 
important  roads,  that  in  that  short  period  there  had  been  a  decline  of 
more  than  tln'rty  per  cent,!  This  may  seem  to  have  been  paying  some- 
what dearly  for  the  whistle  of  cheap  iron  ;  and  yet  it  is  but  trifling  as 
compared  with  information  contained  in  a  paragraph  of  the  same  date 
now  before  me,  in  wliich  are  given  the  names  of  numerous  important 
roads  whose  cost  had  been  very  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  which, 
^from  prices  quoted^  and  those  nearly  nominal^  seem^^  as  it  says, '  to  he 
of  little  or  no  value^'mx>t  enough^  nor  one  fourth  enough^  to  pay  interest 
on  the  sums  advanced  for  their  creation  J^ 

"  At  the  close  of  another  term  of  similar  length,  say  in  1857,  we, 
find  a  scene  of  ruin  more  general  than  any  that  had  been  witnessed  since 
the  years  of  that  British  free  trade  period  which  terminated  with  the 
general  crash  of  '42,  when  railroad  stocks  were  almost  worthless.  What, 
however,  was  the  price  at  which  British  iron  masters  were  then  willing, 
now  that  they  had  so  effectually  crushed  out  competition,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  railroad  managers  ?  Were  they  still  ready  to  accept  $30  per 
ton  as  the  shipping  price  ?  Did  they  then  manifest  any  desire  to  help 
the  friends  who  had  so  largely  aided  them  in  '  gaining  and  keeping  pos- 
session' of  this  American  market  ?  Far  from  it !  The  more  that  rail- 
road stocks  went  down,  as  a  consequence  of  failure  of  the  domestic 
commerce,  the  more  determined  did  the  British  masters  of  our  American 
stockholders  show  themselves,  Shylock-like,  to  exact  'the  pound  of 
fiesh.'  In  that  unhappy  jjcriod  the  shipping  price  of  bars  was  $48, 
and  that  of  railroad  iron  $42,  the  average  having  been  forty-four 
DOLLARS,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  the  prices  accepted  in  1849,  . 
when  our  foreign  lords  and  masters  had  been  engaged  in  '  overwhelming 
nil  foreign  competition  in  times  of  great  depres^ou^  ^\^^\}k^^^  c\«.aT\.-u.^ 
the  way  for  the  whole  trade  to  step  in  when  prices  rem'Xied.^anvd.lo  ciaxTv^  ws. 
M  great  business  before  foreign  capi/al  could  again  accumulaU  %o  a%  Vi>i^ 
^le  to  establish  a  competition  in  prices  toilH  any  cKance  of  «u.cce%*- 
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"  Twice  thus,  at  intervals,  had  you  had  low  British  prices  and  great 
American  prosixjrity  as  a  consequence  of  that  policy  under  "wLick 
American  competition  for  the  sale  of  iron  had  largely  grown.  Twice,  at 
similar  intervals,  had  jou  had  high  British  prices  and  universal  Ameri- 
can depression  as  a  consequence  of  the  re-adoption  of  that  system  un- 
der which  you  had  been  compelled  to  compete  in  a  foreign  market  for 
the  purchase  of  British  iron.  Twice,  thus,  had  you  been  '  brayed'  in 
the  British  ftea  trade  mortar,  and  twice  had  our  transi>orter8  found 
prosperity  by  aid  of  those  protective  measures  to  which  j'ou  have  always 
shown  yourselves  so  much  opposed.  Your  British  free  trade  experience 
would  seem  thus  to  have  been  a  somewhat  sad  one. 

"  Looking  now  around,  we  see  railroad  stocks  selling  for  a  ihjousand 
millions  (hat  would  not^  ten  years  sincCy  have  sold  for  four  hundred 
millions.  What  has  caused  this  wonderful  change  f  The  re-creation, 
by  means  of  a  protective  tariff,  of  a  great  internal  commerce,  and  noth* 
ing  else.  Under  that  tariff  mines  have  been  opened ;  mills  and  furnaces 
have  been  built;  demand  has  been  created  for  labor  and  labor's  pro'ducts; 
commerce  has  grown;  and  road  proprietors  have  participated  with  fann- 
ers in  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  creation  of  that  great  domestic 
market  to  which  we  stand  now  indebted  for  the  extraordinary  fact,  tlnit 
whereas  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  free  trade  period,  1858-60,  with 
31,000  miles  of  railroad,  the  tonnage  had  been  less  than  8,000,000,  that 
of  the  past  year  has  exceeded  10,000,000,  the  annual  value,  meanwhile, 
having  so  increased  that  whereas  the  money  value  of  the  8,000,000  of 
former  years  had  been  less  than  $500,000,000,  that  of  the  16,000,000 
of  the  later  ones  has  been  no  less  than  1,723,000,000 1 

"  The  more,  my  friends,  that  you  shall  study  these  great  facts,  the  more 
must  you  become  satisfied  that  3'our  present  prosperity  has  resulted 
from  the  pursuit  in  recent  j'cars  of  a  policy  tending  to  make  a  home 
demand  for  the  country's  labor  and  the  countrj-'s  products,  and  to  bring 
about  that  full  development  of  our  wonderful  mineral  wealth  to  which 
we  are,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  indebted  for  a  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  To  that  end  there  remains,  how- 
ever, much  that  is  yet  to  be  done.  Large  as  is  now  our  own  production 
you  are  still  dependent  on  foreigners  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  rails,  and  other  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  that  ifhould 
be  made  at  home,  and  that  long  since  would  have  been  so  made,  had 
men  likej-ou,  interested  in  roads,  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  rail  road 
shares  grow  in  value  precisely  as  (he  domestic  commerce  groivtf^  and  de- 
cline in  value  prcrificly  as  (hat  commerce  declines.  Had  the}-  done  so  in 
the  past  they  would  long  since  have  so  volunteered  to  say,  as  now  they 
ought  to  say,  that  regard  for  their  own  private  interests,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  the  nation  at  large,  required  of  them  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
those  engaged  in  the  great  iron  manufacture,  giving  to  it  such  com- 
jilete  protection  as  would  have  the  effect  of  satisfying  other  cai)itali3ts, 
abroad  and  at  home,  that  they  might  safelj'  i3rocced  to  the  building, 
here^  of  other  furnaces  and  other  rolling  mills,  and  to  the  development 
of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  in  which  coal  and  iron  so  much 
abound.  So  doing,  you  would  be  preparing  for  a  scene  of  prosperity 
among  yourselves  the  like  of  wliich  the  world  till  then  had  never  seen, 
and  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  3'our  own  large  profits 
frrro  then  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  measures  whose  eiffeot  had 

posVViou  'vsAAcXi  'woxA^Sl  ^\i\s^i\^  W.  \^ 
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say  to  the  rest  of  the  family  of  nations  that  peace,  and  not  war,  must  in 
the  future  be  allowed  to  prevail  throughout  the  world." 

To  all  this  yon  m$ky,  perhaps,  object,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
it  a  single  word  id  relation  to  the  fancied  troubles  of  men  who  use 
^'  boiler  plate  and  tenpenny  nails;"  or  to  other  of  the  little  facts  which 
occupy  so  large  a  space  in  your  voluminous  Report.  Such  certainly 
is  the  case,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  man  who  is  here  supposed  to 
have  made  this  little  speech  had  arrived  at  the  reasonable  conclusion 
that  when  mills  and  engines,  villages  and  cities,  increase  rapidly  in 
number  and  in  size,  the  men  who  make  machinery  generally  profit  thence, 
the  harmony  of  all  the  real  and  permanent  irUerests  of  the  various 
portionB  of  society  being  so  perfect  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  petty  dis- 
cords  which  you  have  sought  to  place  in  such  bold  relief 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY- 

Hon.  D.  a.  Wslls. 

Fhiladblfhu,  Febraary  14, 1868. 


LETTER  TENTH. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

The  protective  policy  looks  to  bringing  the  consumer  to  the  side  of 
the  producer  and  tjius  relieving  the  farmer  and  the  i>lanter  iVom  the  bur- 
thensome  "tax"  of  transportation — that  "tax"  which  takes,  precedence 
of  all  claims  cither  of  the  landowner  or  the  State.  The  morcthoroughly 
those  great  objects  can  be  accomplished  the  greater  is  the-  increase  in 
money  value  of  labor,  land,  and  the  products  of  both ;  the  more  does 
the  laborer  in  the  field  tend  to  take  his  place  sitlo  by  side,  in  point  of 
freedom  and  of  compensation,  with  the  skilled  artisan  of  the  workshop; 
the  more  does  agriculture  tend  to  become  a  science ;  the  more  fruitful 
becomes  the  field ;  the  larger  becomes  the  domestic  commerce ;  the  greater 
becomes  the  power  to  maintain  a  profitable  foreign  commerce;  the  greater 
is  the  ability  of  all  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenues ;  and  the  more 
rapid  is  the  tendency  towards  a  real  national  independence. 

That  such  have  been  the  results  obtained  under  the  protective  system 
which  now  exists  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  facts  which  you  yourself 
have  furnished  as  here  presented : — 

ThB    CoWTIXrED   I5CREABB    XV    THV    AOBTCCLTTBAL   PSODOCT    OP    TBi    UiriTSD    STATES, 

WHETHER  MEASURED  BT  QcANTTTT  OB  Valub.  —  The  aggregate  oropg  of  the  I^orthem. 
States  for  18()7  were  beUeved  to  be  greater  than  those  of  anj  previous  jear,  wliile 
the  crops  for  the  paHt  year  are  known  to  exceed  in  quantity  and  quality  those  of  1867. 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  recent  increase  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cereals  is  reported  as 
follows  :— 

Number  of  sheep  in  186S  ....  6,305,796      Number  of  sheep  in  1868  .  .  .  7,580,000 

In  the  eight  years  last  past  the  sheep  of  Ohio  are  reported  aa  having  more  than 
doubled. 

NamherofhogB  in  1666  .  .  •  .  lylOO,WiO     'filTamVwi  ol V^%Va^^^^ .^>s^^^ 

Cereal  orojiB,  fnrlading  wheat,  com,  atkA.  o«AA'. —  ^jin:^^:!^^^^ 

1665  .  .  107,414,27S  buah,     18G0  .   .  ll^,0^\,^\\\i^^^    ^^^'^  •  •  ^"^^      ' 
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The  commercial  return  of  the  nanib^r  of  hogs  packed  at  the  West  since  the  season 
of  18G4-6  is  as  follows : — 

1865-66  ....  1,706,965      186G-67  ....  2,490,791      1867-68  ....  2,781,084 

This  latter  number  was,  however,  exceeded  daring  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 

The  present  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  for  the  whole  country 
is  put  by  the  best  anthorities  at  an  average  of  tbree  and  one-half  pi^r  cent,  per  annum. 
The  crop  of  1869  was  returned  by  the  census  at  830,451,707  bushels,  and,  adopting 
the  above  ratio  of  increase,  the  crop  of  1868^  acknowledged  to  be  a  full  one,  must  be 
estimated  at  1,100,000,000  bushels,  and  if  sold  at  the  assumed  low  average  of  46  cents 
per  bushel,  would  net  over  $506,000,000. 

Ab  respects  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Siouthem  States,  the  returns  collected 
by  the  association  of  cotton  manufacturers  and  planters  before  referred  to,  show  that 
the  crop  of  1867-8  was  at  least  2,500,000  bales,  or  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  average 
crop  for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war ;  while  for  the  year  1868-9  the 
estimates  are  generklly  in  favor  of  2,700,000  bales.  The  results  of  the  two  crops  upon 
the  interests  of  the  South  will,  however,  be  materially  diflferent.  During  the  crop 
year  1867-8  the  South  did  not  raise  food  sufficient  for  its  own  sabsistence,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cotion  of  that  year  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  food, 
and  also  to  repay  adv^anoes  for  the  previous  purchase  of  stock  and  implements.  This 
year,  1868-9,  the  South  has  raised  food  in  excess  of  its  necessities,  and  ths  proceeds 
of  nearly  the  entire  crop  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  surplus  for  future 
development. 

Tlie  following  are  the  estimated  cotton  crops  of  the  South  since  the  termination  of 
the  war:  1865-66, 2,154,476  bales;  1866-67,1,954,988  bales;  1867-68, 2,498,895  bales ; 
1868-69,  estimated  2,700,000  bales. 

The  culture  of  rice  at  the  South,  which  at  the  termination  of  the  war  practically 
amounted  to  nothing,  has  also  so  far  been  restored  that  the  product  of  the  present 
year  is  estimated  at  70,000  tierces ;  an  amount  probably  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  giving  certain  promise  of  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  former  extensive  exports 
of  this  article. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  tobacco  crops  of  the  United  States  since  1850, 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  trade  for  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  at  the 
first  session  of  tj^e  40th  Congress : — 

1850 201,350,663  lbs.      1865 *  183,316,953  lbs. 

1853 21)7,353,082   "        1866 326,0(i0,000    " 

1854    .     ...     .    177,460,229    "        1667 250,000,000.  " 

Further  proof  of  the  beneficial  eflfects  of  a  protective  policy  are  fur- 
nished in  your  own  remarkable,  statement,  that  while  the  quantity  of 
commodities  carried  by  our  railroads  had  increased  in  1868,  as  compared 
with  1858,  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  4,  their  money  value  had  grown  in 
the  proportion  of  no  less  than  14  to  4 — the  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
millions  of  annual  value  of  the  unhappy  closing  3'ears  of  that  free  tracTe 
period  which  ended  in  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  1861,  having  given 
place  to  the  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty4hree  millions  which  represent 
the  brilliant  sunlight  of  protection  in  the  year  which  has  just  now  closed. 
That  protection  has  thus  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  both  farmer 
jind  planter  is  a  fact  that  you  yourself  have  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  question.    In  what  manner,  however^  has  it  affected  that  of  the  me- 
<!hanio  and  the  laborer  T    Have  they  gained  or  lost  under  a  policy  that 
has  thus  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  food  ?    To  this  question  the  answer 
is,  that  the  status  of  the  whole  class  of  workingmen  is  fixed  by  that'of 
the  laborer  in  the  field.  The  greater  his  reward,  the  greater  is  the  attrac- 
tion towards  agriculture,  and.  the  larger  must  be  the  bonus  offered  by 
the  workshop,  a  fact  with  which  you  yourself-  are  so  well  acquainted 
^/ral  yon  have,  in  conversation  with  myself,  presented  it  as  an  obstacle 
standing  in  the  way  of  our  industrial  developmeiiU    80  far^  however,  is 
ti2i8  from  cooBtitutiDg  any  real  olmtrnctiOTi,  l\v»X  \X»  \%  Vsv  Wi^X.  ^vt^NSwtk^ 
^od  that  alone,  we  have  to  look  for  furiheY  pTOgt^i^^.   Igx^e^^m  ^'l  >;>w^ 
'ody  and  the  xnind— development  of  tiie  moxoi  w^  N)^^  SxA&\\^^\.xx^\^^^^^- 
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ties — grow  with  the  growth  of  competition  for  the  purchase  of  labor. 
That  such  competition  now  exists  is  proved  by  3'our  own  presentation 
of  agricultural  progress  here  now  placed  side  by  side  with  the  indus- 
trial phenomena  which  you  j^ourself  have  furnished;  the  two  most 
happily  combining  for  establishment  of  the  great  fact  that  there  really 
%$  a  |)erfect  harmony  of  all  real  and  permanent  interests,  and  that  the 
discords  you  have  presented  have  no  existence  except  in  your  own  ima- 
gination. 

"  Within  the  last  ilve  3'ears"-r-yeara  o^  protection,  as  you  have  omitted 
to  advise  your  readers — 

''  more  cotton  npindles  have  been  put  in  operation,  more  Iron  fnmaoes  erected,  more 
iron  Bmelted,  more  bar«  rolled,  more  steel  made,  more  coal  and  copper  mined,  more 
lamber  sawed  and  hewn,  more  honses  and  shops  constructed,  more  mannfactoHea  of 
different  kinds  started,  and  more  petrolenm  collected,  reflhed,  and  exported,  th&n 
during  any  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  this  increase  haa  been 
greater  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  and  greater  than  the  legitimate  in- 
crease to  be  expected  from  the  normal  increase  of  wealth  and  population." 

Competition  for  the  purchase  of  labor  having  thus  wonderfully  in- 
creased, there  should  have  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  who  had  that  commodity  to  sell.  The 
reverse  of  this,  however,  as  you  assure  us,  is  the  fact,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  workingmen  at  the  moment  when  so  many  mills,  houses,  and 
factories  are  being  built,  so  many  roads  are  being  made,  and  so  many 
farms  afo  being  cleared,  being  really  worse  than  it  had  been  in  the  closing 
3x»ars  of  the  last  destructive  free  trade  period,  when  mills  and  mines 
stood  closed;  when  furnaces  were  out  of  blast:  when  machine-shops 
were  idle;  when  houses  everywhere  stood  untenanted;  when  laborers 
by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  wholly  without  employment ; 
when  manufacturers  and  merchants  alike  were  being  bankrupted ;  and 
when  the  sourcea  of  public  revenue  had  so  greatly  failed  that  to  meet 
the  public  expenditure,  trivial  as  by  comparison  it  then  had  been,  there 
had  existed  a  necessity  for  creating  in  three  short  years  a  public  debt  of 
$70,000,000. 

Strange  as  such  an  "  assertion"  would  seem  to  be,  still  more  strange 
are  the  facts  by  means  of  which  this  great  "historical  truth"  is  sought 
to  be  established,  tables  being  given  by  means  of  which  it  is  now  clearly 
proved,  that  whereas  it  costs  weekly  the  large  sum  of  $17  to  maintain 
two  parents  and  one  child,  the  same  parents  and  fiix  children  can  bo  as 
well  provided  for  at  the  much  smaller  cost  of  $13  50!  When,  how- 
ever, a  seventh  child  comes  to  be  added,  the  cost  of  the  family  at  once 
almost  doubles,  the  $13  60  forthwith  rising  to  $25 1  "Assertions"  such 
as  these  can,  excuse  me  for  saying  it,  be  no  otherwise  regarded  than  as 
supremely  ridiculous,  finding  their  parallel  only  in  the  efforts  ol  British 
economists  to  prove  that  labor  is  always  best  paid  at  that  period  in  the 
progi'CHS  of  society  when  population  is  small  and  employment,  as  we 
know,  only  occasional,  presenting  in  proof  thereof  the  harvettt  wages 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  comparing  them  with  the  price  of  wheat,  then 
a  luxury  that  the  laborer  never  tasted  I 

2.  Turning  now  to  another  part  of  your  Report,  we  find  evidence 
counter  to  all  this  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  italics  are  my 
own,  to  wit : — 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  force  ot  %vwi\fLci  w^%.m\^<^^  A^*"^^  «jjviJ^^  f^^'^^v^^k^ 
coneider&tfou  of  the  whole  subject  w\\\  *Yiow  XYvkX.  wV  Tc.ftX'wV^  ^'^^^^^^0*?^'^'= 
tions— certainly  none  proportionate  to  Wve  meeni^  wcttv'^^^^A.— ^^'^  i^\L««fi^^'^'*^^ 
aiyr  practioMble  increaae  of  the  e^aUns  ^^bjML    IWki^  '•va  k^jv^^  *^ 
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fleet,  that  the  utioles  whloh  oonstltnte  a  rerj  considerable  part  of  the  valoe  of  lm«  ' 
portations  are  uot  articles  of  strict  luzarj,  which  can  be  diiipensed  with  at  will,  bat 
articles  whose  consumption  the  people  will  not  relinquish  except  upon  the  pressure  0/ extreme 
poverty  or  necessity ;  or  others  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  continaance  of 
great  branches  of  domestic  indastrj.  Thas,  for  example,  the  four  articles  oftea^  coffee^ 
sugar^  and  molasses^  eonstituted  nearly  one-third  of  the  net  wiiue  of  the  imports  for  thefis^ 
'  cat  year  1867-68,  ezclnsiTe  of  bullion  and  specie.  Their  oonsnmption,  moreover,  is 
not  only  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  with  every  increase  of  wealth  and  population^ 
but  the  whole  drift  of  popular  sentiment  is  unmistakably  inclined  to  favor  a  much 
larger  importation  through  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff.  Another  large  class  of 
articles,  as  the  yarioua  dye-woods  and  dye  materials,  crude  India-rubber,  soda-ash, 
bleaching  powders,  guano,  lumber,  sulphur,  hides  and  horns,  hatters  fnrs,  iToiy,  raw 
silk,  gums,  rags,  Jute,  saltpetre,  tin,  &o.,  are  so  essentially  the  raw  materials  of  great 
branches  of  domestic  Industry,  that  while  any  interruption  of  their  importation  could 
only  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  national  decadence,  an  increased  importation 
would  infallibly  indicate  an  Increase  of  national  prosperity.  On  these  two  classes  of 
articles  a/one,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  growing  out  of  perfectly  legitimate  and 
natural  causes,  will  probably  be  sufficient  during  the  next  three  years,  to  fully  count erbaU 
ance  any  reduction  in  the  value  of  imports  which  might  be  effected  through  any  changes 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  make  in  the  tariff  in  respect  to  all  other  articles  of  foreign 
growth  and  importation.  Thus,  for  example,  the  increase  in  the  oonsnmption  of  im- 
ported sugars  for  the  year  1868  is  reported  as  full  sixteen  per  cent,  above  the  consump- 
tion of  the  preceding  year,  while /or  the  year  1869  an  increase  qf  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
is  anticipated,^* 

To  all  this  you  might,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  very  properly  have  added, 
that  our  consumption  of  cotton  which  had  grown  in  the  free  trade  years 
1835-42  and  1848-GO,  at  the  rate  of  but  ten  thousand  bales  per  anyiunij 
has  grown  in  the  last  four  years  at  the  rate  of  eiglity-five  thousand^  and 
promises  soon  to  exhibit  an  annital  increaae  equal  to  the  whole  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  of  the  nineteen  years  in  which  we  were  so  busily 
engaged  in  the  effort  at  building  up  a  little  foreign  commerce  on  the  ruins 
of  a  great  domestic  one.  Again,  you  might  have  told  your  constituents 
that  for  every  3'ard  of  woolen  cloth  that  had  been  used  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  unhappy  free  trade  period,  we  were  now  consuming  two 
or  more ;  that  of  iron  applied  to  the  production  of  stoves,  ploughs,  har- 
rows, "  tcnpenny  nails,  boilers,"  or  other  machinery  by  means  of  which 
labor  was  to  be  lightened,  or  comfort  increased,  our  consumption  had 
already  doubled  and  promised  soon  to  be  more  than  trebled ;  and  so 
you  might,  as  I  think,  have  said  in  relation  to  all  commodities  required 
for  promoting  the  convenience,  comfort,  or  enjoyment  of  life. 

Who,  now,  are  the  people  whose  consumption  has  so  much  increased? 

Are  they  to  be  found  among  the  rich  ?    Shall  we  look  for  them  among 

the  men  of  '^  fixed  incomes,"  whose  deteriorated-  condition  you  so  much 

deplore  ?     Do  you,  yourself,  know  any  single  man  belonging  to  those 

classes  of  society  who  finds  himself  led  to  consuming  more  sugar,  tea, 

coffee,  cotton  or  woolen  cloth,  than  he  had  done  before?    It  is  safe,  as  I 

think,  to  say,  that  you  could  scarcely  name  even  a  single  one.    Where 

then  shall  they  besought  ?     Is  it  not  among  farmers  the  prices  of  whose 

land  and  labor  ha^x  been  so  much  increased  by  reason  of  having  the 

market  brought  nearer  to  the  place  at  which  the  food  is  being  produced  ? 

Is  it  not  among  laboring  men  who  are  building  dwellings  for  themselves 

where  before  they  had  had  no  means  with  which  to  pay  the  mere  rent 

of  buildings  owned  by  others  ?    Is  it  not  among  the  mechanics  who  now 

so  largely  increase  their  dei>osits  in  our  saving-funds  as  preparatory  to 

t/de  purchase  of  houses ;  or,  as  the  means  of  securing  to  their  children 

aud  thomaclvea  support  in  case  of  accidenti  ^   la  W.  xioX.  ^Tsici^x^  WQ\3A^\yda 

and  tons  of  thousands  of  the  gentler  aex^tVie  demwi<itox  ^\\o^fc  ^^^tnvjra 

^  uow  BO  gre&t  th&t,  as  you  have  youraeU  mtoxm^^  m^^NX^«^  ^a^NXissa^ 
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selves  enabled  in  the  summer  season  to  withdraw  from  work  and  seek  a 
little  mountain  or  sea-side  recreation  t 

For  answer  to  all  this  you  tell  ua,  that  the  farmer  reoeives  too  much 
money  for  his  com  and  his  pork ;  the  woodchopper  tpo  much  for  his 
lumber ;  the  miner  too  much  for  his  coal ;  the  furnace  man  too  much  for 
his  iron ;  and  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  we  are  unable  to  send 
shoes,  cars,  and  other  finished  commodities,  abroad  to  b^  exchanged  for 
wool,  hides,  and  gutta.percha.  As  a  remedy  we  must,  as  yon  think,  look 
to  Canada  for  food  and  lumber ;  to  Nova  Scotia,  for  coal ;  to  Britain  for 
coal  and  iron ;  thereby  diminishing  demand  for  the  country's  labor,  and 
greatly  diminishing  its  now,  as  you  think,  excessive  money  value. 

Why,  however,  have  you  here  »uppre88ed  the  figures  jrequiiied  for  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  such  ^^assertions''?  Why  is  it,  that  you  have  failed 
to  tell  your  constituents  that,  exclusive  of  flour,  butter,  cheese,  lard, 
oils,  metals,  and  other  partially  manufactured  articles,  those  which  now 
represent  our  export  of  manufactures  are  nearly  double  those  of  the 
brilliant  closing  years  of  the  last  free  trade  period,  having  risen  from  an 
average  of  $40,000,000,  to  over  $t8,000,000  for  1867  and  1868  ? 

Why,  I  here  repeat  the  question,  have  these  important  facts  been  so 
wholly  suppressed?  Is  it  for  the  reason  that  they  alone  furnish  so  com- 
plete a  refutation  of  your  free  trade  arguments? 

Leaving  you  now  to  study  these  questions  and  to  reflect  how  far  the 
answers  they  must  command  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  your  ^'  as- 
sertions," I  propose  to  proceed  now  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  protection  on  the  one  hand,  British  free  trade  on  the  other, 
on  the  important  question  of  immigration. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

Hon.  D.  a.  Wells. 

Pbiladblphia,  February  15,  1869. 


LETTER  ELEVENTH. 

Dear  Sir: — 

All  commodities  tend  to  go  from  those  places  at  which  supply  is  in 
excess  of  demand  and  prices  are  low,  to  those  at  which,  demand,  being 
in  excess  of  supply,  prices  are  high.  None  tend  to  leave  these  latter 
to  go  toward  the  former.  So,  too,  is  it  with  labor  power,  all  men  de- 
siring to  place  themselves  where  compensation  is  high,  and  none  desiring 
to  leave  such  places  to  go  to  those  in  which  wages  are  low.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  in  an  examination  of  the  immigration 
question  means  for  determining  as  to  how  the  condition  of  miners, 
mechanics,  and  working  men  generally,  had  been  affected  by  ^^  legisla- 
tion :"  whether  it  had  improved  under  protection  on  one  hand,  or  British 
free  trade  on  the  other.  In  making  this  inquiry  it  is  needed  to  observe 
that  it  is  not  until  the  third  year  after  a  change  of  policy  has  been 
made  that  its  effects,  upward  or  downward^  V^^^m  \.^  TSi'ei*^^  •s^^\si»j^^js^'%. 
seriously  manifest  in  reference  to  WA^  \m^x\»3QX»  ^3i^^"fe\KRpa.^Nsv^^2»a^^  ^ 
diminution  of  demand  for  labor  govuft  oxi  9,t«.e^vxt3S\i  ^'^^^'^'^x^Nk!^ 
or  two,  Btill  another   being  tbeu  i^c^vCvc^'^  to\  fi\^»>a\>si<^;t^  ^-^^^ 
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this  obange  to  make  its  way  among  thoso  poor  and  uninstrncted  classes 
of  Europe  fVom  among  whom  we  have  to  look  for  supplies  of  men. 

The  protective  tariff  of  1S29  had  but  fairly  commenced  to  do  its 
work  in  1831,  and  it  was  not  until  1832  that  its  effects  exhibited  them- 
selves in  the  arrival  of  45,000  persons,  being  fourfold  the  average  of 
the  decade  through  which  the  country  Just  then  had  passed.  Thence- 
forth the  flgores  show  an  almost  regular  rise,  as  follows :  1833,  56,000; 
1834,65,000;  1835,53,000;  1836,62,000;  1837,  78,000;  giving  a  total 
of  859,000  resnltiiig  flrom  six  years  of  protection,  against  140,000  for 
,  the  ten  British  tree  trade  and  semi-protective  years  bv  which  that  tariff 
had  been  preceded,  and  an  a/verage  annual  increase  of  nearly  46,000. 

Of  all  machinery  the  most  valuable  is  that  of  a  well-grown  man.  To 
produce  such  a  machine  involves  an  average  expenditure  in  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  of  not  less  than  $1000.  When  made,  it  is  capable  of 
doubling,  trebling,  and  quadrupling  itself,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
mental  power,  becoming  thus  more  and  more  valuable  from  year  to  year; 
whereas,  machines  of  wood  or  iron  decay,  become  antiquated,  and 
gradually  pass  fl*om  use.  The  free  gift  by  Europe,  annually,  of  these 
46,000  human  engines  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  been  of 
greater  value  to  the  country  than  would  have  been  that  of  $46,000,000 
of  machinery  of  any  other  kind,  and  as  showing  a  gain,  in  this  direc- 
tion alone,  resttlting  from  protection j  of  $276,000,000. 

From  and  after  1837  the  movement  was  irregular,  but  the  general  re- 
sult, to  and  including  1844,  showed  a  diminution,  the  average  having 
been  but  75,000. 

Why  was  this  ?  Simply,  because  British  free  trade  had  not  only  pre- 
vented increase  of  mills,  fbrnaces,  and  other  industrial  establishments, 
but  had  to  so  great  an  extent  closed  those  previously  existing  that 
our  streets  had  become  filled  with  men  who  asked  for  alms  because 
they  could  *not  be  allowed  to  work ;  and  because  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  disappointed  and  disheartened,  had  returned  to  their  early 
homes,  prepared  to  teach  their  countr^-men  that  starvation  there  was 
X^refcrable  to  the  starvation  that  here  awaited  them.  One  such  man 
sufficed  to  stop  the  emigration  of  extensive  neighborhoods. 

Counter  news  arriving  in  1844,  and  men  learning  everywhere  how 
great,  under  the  protective  system  of  1842,  had  here  become  the  demand 
fbr  labor,  and  how  liberal  its  reward,  we  find  the  arrivals  now  running 
up  from  the  74,000  of  1844  to  102,000  in  1845  ;  147,000  in  1846;  240,- 
000  in  1847;  229,000  in  1848;  and  800,000  in  1849,  giving  a  total  of 
1,018,000  in  the  five  years  which  followed  the  commencement  of  the 
movement,  against  one  of  less  than  400,000  in  the  five  by  which  that 
movement  had  been  preceded — giving  a  gain  under  protection  of  more 
than  $600,000,000. 

Had  the  tariff  of  1823  been  allowed  to  continue  in  existence,  the 

tendency  throughout  the  succeeding  twenty  years  would  certainly  have 

l>een  regularly  upward,  giving  us,  at.  the  close  of  that  period,  at  the 

smallest  calculation,  an  immigration  exceeding  by  millions  that  which 

actually  did  take  place;  and  all  these  people  wouldf,  from  the  moment  of 

their  arrival,  have  been  customers  to  our  farmers,  making  a  market  for 

food  thrice  greater  than  that  afforded  by  the  whole  of  Europe.     Pros- 

perity  would  then  have  reigned  throughout  the  land,  and  we  should 

JjAve  avoided  the  need  for  a  generaV  'b«Lnktv\\)\,  \^^  oix  c^w^  \\wvd^  vf bile 

on  the  other,  we  should  have  escaped  \)e\i\»  eoTu\\fe\\fe^\»^^^^V.^^^>^T^V^ 

ozDmissionerB  instructed  to  borrow,  ait  a\xao%\.  wii^  ^^^»  ^^  \\i\.«tw3{v.^ 
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money  for  the  public  use,  as  the  sole  remaining  means  of  avoiding 
public  bankruptc}'  on  the  other. 

Estimating  at  but  $1000  per  head  the  invaluable  machinery  of  pro- 
duction thus  shut  out  by  the  Carolinian  tariff,  we  have  here  a  a  lass  ikat 
counts  by  thousands  of  millions^  to  be  added  to  those  already  exhibited 
as  having  resulted  from  failure  to  appreciate  the  ftict  that  domestic  com- 
merce constitutes  the  basis  on  which  a  forei^  commerce  must  rest, 
and  that  any  attempt  at  building  up  this  latter  on  the  ruins  of  the  former 
must  end  in  utter  failure. 

The  gain  in  this  direction,  under  the  tariff  of  1843,  having  been 
$600,000,000,  we  have  that,  amount  of  capital,  in'  excess  of  previous 
years,  ^dded  to  our  resources ;  that  capital,  too,  multiplying  itself  so 
rapidly  as  at  the  close  of  another  decade  to  have  stood  at  twice  the 
amount  imported.  Parents  and  children  demanding  food,  while  yet 
producing  none,  the  market  is  thus  brought  home  to  the  farmer,  enabling 
him  and  his  to  treble,  in  this  protective  period,  their  c<msumption  of  cotton 
and  of  iron,  while  making  such  demand  for  tea,  sugar,  colfoe,  and  other 
commodities  as  greatly  to  augment  the  public  revenue. 

2.  California  treasures  being  now  brought  to  light  and  gold  becoming 
most  abundant,  the  new  El  Dorado  attracts  hosts  of  foreigners  until 
in  1854  we  find  the  immigration  to  have  numbered  more- than  400,000. 
Thenceforth,  however,  a  change  Is  seen,  gold  going  out  by  hundreds  of 
millions  to  pay  for  labor  employed  abroad,  and  Europeans  abstaining 
from  emigration  to  a  country  in  which  mines  were  ceasing  to  be  open- 
ed, Aimaces  ceasing  to  be  built;  and  to  which  iron  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  was  being  sent  to  be  here  exchanged  for  the  precious 
metals.  What  was  the  double  movement  then  performed  is  shown  in 
the  following  figures : — 

DimiBotlon  as  oaid- 
ppld  exported.  Immigmtion.       pared  with  1S49. 

1858 33,000,000  123,000  176,000 

lb09 67,000,000  119,000  181,000 

1860 58,000,000  150,000  150,000 

18*J1 30,000,000  89,000  211,000 

1802 37,000,000  89,000  >.   211,000 

■ 

216,000,000  570,000  929,000 

The  loss,  as  here  exhibite<l,  of  the  closing  years  of  the  British  fh^ 
trade  period,  as  compared  with  the  closing  one  of  the  brilliant  period  of 
the  tariff  of  1842,  at  $1000  a  head,  is  $929,000,000,  but  were  I  here  to 
add  the  great  numbers  who  then  re-emigrated,  it  would  exceed  $1,000,- 
000,000. 

No  one,  as  I  think,  can  study  these  facts  without  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  tariff  of  1842  had  been  allowed  to  stand,  we  should 
in  the  decade  preceding  the  rebellion  have  imported  3,000,000  more  of 
people  ;  produced  several  millions  more  of  children ;  made  millions  upon 
millions  more  of  iron ;  carried  up  our  consumption  of  cotton  to  more 
than  half  the  crop ;  quadrupled  the  money  value  of  the  land  and  labor 
of  the  country ;  carried  the  slave  rapidly  onward  towards  freedom ;  and 
attained  for  the  nation  that  political  independence  which  has  in  all  other 
countries  grown  with  the  growth  of  industrial  independence.  Abandon- 
ing that  system  and  crippling  our  domestic  commerce,  a  thousand 
millions  were  expended  in  the  effort  to  ohtam  tcv^^slxv^  c^^  \.x^xw'k^<3i.x\."^vs\v 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  t\ie  \\\A\^  fj,\v^  NRO\>CV3\^'a»  ^wNa;:^^^ 
Liverpool  and  Havre,  the  result  exh\b\V\T\c?  *\\.f^fe\t  "m  «.  ^\\5^\\v^s^:\^^ 
productive  power  bo  great  as  to  have  iieeefe»\X.m.t^^^^^^^  ^x^^aMv^^^^^ 
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private  and  publio  debt ;  in  a  growth  of  blave  power  so  great  as  to  have 
led  to  the  rebellion ;  and  in  a  general  weakness  so  extreme  as  to  have 
caused  the  national  existence  to  become  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
governments  of  France  and  England. 

Such  had  been  the  price  at  which  we  had  acquired  that  great  foreign 
commerce  in  which  little  short  of  $300,000,000  of  capital,  in  the  form 
of  ships,  had  been  required  for  carrying  to  the  manufacturing  nations 
of  Europe  that  annual  $300,000,000  of  rude  products  to  which,  under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  would  hiive  been  given  a  value  of  twice  a  thousand  mil- 
lions to  be  sent  to  all  Uie  various  countries  of  the  outside  world,  thereby 
giving  us  a  commerce  thai  would  have  been  productive  of  strengUi  and  not 
of  weakness. 

The  larger  the  immigration  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  have  the 
cost  .of  transportation  divided  between  the  inward  and  outward  cargoes, 
men  being  returned  on  the  cotton  ships.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842 
the  tendency  was  in  the  direction  of  substituting  the  import  of  men  for 
that  of  iron,  and  thus  throwing  the  "tax"  of  transportation  upon  other 
nations.  Under  those  of  1846  and  1857  we  substituted  an  impoit  of 
cloth  and  iron  for  one  of  men,  paying  the  "  tax"  ourselves,  thereby  im- 
poverishing our  people  while  enriching  traders  who  have  since  rejoiced  at 
our  troubles,  and  who  now  regret  the  "  Cause"  that  has  been  ^-  lost,"  well 
knowing  it  to  have  been  the  British  free  trade  one. 

Having  studied  these  facts,  and  that  they  are  facts  you  know  as  well 
as  I,  3'ou  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  reconsider  3*our  "  assertion"  as 
to  the  influence  on  the  past  that  has  been  exerted  by  "  legislation." 

3.  Long  continuance  of  the  exhaustive  process  above  described  had 
been  productive  of  almost  universal  discord,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
we  have  now  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  civil  war,  in  the  course  of  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  thousands  of  millions  of  money  nre 
required  as  offerings  on  the  altars  of  British  free  trade.  Happily,  the 
distress  of  the  closing  years  of  the  anti-protective  policy  had,  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  compelled  rctnrn  to  that  s\'stcni  to 
which,  in  the  few  brief  years  from  1829  to  1835,  and  from  1842  to  1S47, 
we  had  been  indebted  for  the  whole  increa3e  of  our  iron  production  ;  and 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  cotton.  Happily  for  us,  mines  had  been 
opened,  furnaces  and  mills  had  been  constructed  in  the  North.  Hapi>ily 
for  us,  the  South  had  persistently  refused  to  avail  itself  of  the  wonder- 
ful mineral  resources  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  the  Carol  inas,  and  Alabama, 
as  well  as  of  its  extraordlnar}''  advantages  for  the  production  of  cotton 
cloth.  Still  more  happily,  British  iron-masters  and  the  British  people 
generally,  were  led  to  hail  the  rebellion  as  a  free  trade  revolution,  and 
refused  to  give  us  credit,  thereby  throwing  us  on  our  own  resources, 
And  compelling  us  to  do  that  which  we  should  long  before  have 
done — I.OOK  at  home.  Thenceforth,  therefore,  mines  and  mills  were 
rapidly  re-opened;  houses  and  mills  were  built;  and  there  was  again 
created  a  demand  for  labor  the  like  of  that  which  had  been  seen  in 
the  years  of  the  tariffs  of  1828  and  1842,  the  result  exhibiting  itself 
in  an  immigration  that  in  lieu  of  the  89,000  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  British  free  trade  period,  has  given  the  following  figures,  to 
wit,  1863,174,000;  1804,176,000;  1865.248,000;  1«66,  314.000 ;  li^CT, 
312,000  ;  1868  (estimated),  300,000;  total  in  six  years,  1,524,000. 

L^TiTQ  as  is  even  this  quantity,  it  presents  by  no  means  the  increase 
't/jat  rcnlly  has  taken  place.     The  arrivals  from  Canada,  and  throujzh 
tLa  St,  Lnwreiico  from  flu  rope,  have  been  sonum(ixov\a\,ViSL\.\^Y  tlmr  help 
i^e  ijuwber  Mould  certainly   be   carried  up   to  l^^'ii^^Q^Q^  %\V\\v|,  m 
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annnal  average  of  300,000,  and  exceeding  by  more  than  200,000  that  of 
the  closuig  year  of  tlio  British  free  trade  period.  The  gain  in  this  direo 
tion  alone,  compared  with  the  same  number  of  free  trade  years,  is  Tery 
moderately  estimated  at  $1,200,000,000  ;  or  more  than  half  that  public 
debt  which  has  resulted  from  blind  pursuit  of  a  British  free  trade  policy, 
and  with  which  we  now  are  burthened. 

This  excess  of  $1,200,000,000  has  heea  presented  to  us  xn/reeffift^eind 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  now  manifested  some  little  determination  to 
make  at  home  the  iron  and  the  cloth  required  for  domestic  use.  To  that 
capital,  and  to  that  determination,  we  stand  now  indebted  for  the  facts 
thus  furnished  by  j'ourself,  here  once  again  presented  for  your  carefhl 
consideration : — 

'*  That  within  the  last  Ato  years  more  cotton  flplndles  hav^  been  put  In  operation^ 
more  iron  fariiaces  erected,  more  iron  amelted,  more  bars  rolled,  more  steel  made,  more 
eoal  and  copper  mined,  more  lamber  sawed  and  hewn,  more  houses  and  shops  con- 
Btmcted,  more  manufactories  of  different  kinds  started,  and  more  petroleum  oolleoted, 
refined,  and  exported,  than  during  any  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  oountry  ; 
and  that  this  increaHe  has  been  greater  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  and 
greater  than  the  legitimate  increase  to  be  expected  from  the  normal  inorease  of  wealth 
and  population." 

4.  The  facts  thus  presented  throw  more  light  on  the  question  you  have 
ventured  to  discuss  than  any  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  and  yet, 
3*our  only  reference  to  this  most  important  subject,  in  the  summary  in- 
tended for  general  circulation,  is  in  the  words  that  follow,  to  wit : — 

"Increase  in  immigration,  1840,  84,000;  in  1845,174,000;  in  1850,310,000,  in 
1854,427,000." 

You  here  suppress  the  facts,  that  taking  the  average  of  the  ft^ee  trade 
years  of  which  1840  had  l)ceu  a  part,  there  had  been  a  decrease  and  not 
an  increase;  that  1845  had  l)ceu  but  the  first  year  of  recovery,  in  this 
direction,  from  th^  horrors  of  1842;  that  thenceforward,  under  protec- 
tion, the  movement  had  becu  steadily  upward,  having  already  reached 
240,000,  so  early  as  1847  ;  that  the  growth  from  1850  to  1854  had  been 
simply  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  El  Dorado  ;  that  thencefor- 
ward there  had  been  a  decline  uutil  in  the  closing  years  of  the  free  trade 
period  it  had  fallen  below  a  single  hundred  thousand ;  and  finally,  that 
since  the  re-adoption  of  protection  the  growtli  had  been  so  rapid  as  to 
warrant  the  idea  that,  but  for  the  disturbing  movements  of  the  Trea- 
sury throughout  the  last  three  years,  it  would  before  this  time  have 
reached  half  a  million,  making  an  annual  addition  to  our  capital  of  more 
than  $500,000,000. 

Why  is  it  that  facts  so  important  have  been  thus  suppressed  t  Why 
is  it  that  you,  a  public  officer,  charged  with  most  important  duties, 
have  so  misrepresented  the  general  movement  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is,  as  it  appears  to  nie,  that  if  you  had  given  all  as  they  really 
had  occurrfed,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  you  to  venture 
the  "  assertion"  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  of  your  Report 
here  once  more  reproduced  for  your  consideration :-~ 


/ 


**  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reliable  evidence  which  oan  be  addaoed  to  show 
that  the  ohange  which  took  place  in  the  legislative  oommeniial  policy  of  the  country 
in  1846  had  any  permanent  or  marked  effect  whatever ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
study  of  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  national  development  fh>m  1840  to  1860,  and  from 
1865  to  the  present  time,  unmistakably  teaches  this  lesson  ;  that  the  prog;reac  q€  tVv% 
oountry  through  what  we  may  term  the  fttreuglYk  ot  \Va  «\%m«QNjk  ^V  '<«\\Ai&!c3  N*  VsAsr 
pendent  ot  le^slkiion  and  even  of  the  \TOpo^«i\'ik\i\ii«u\i  wA  '^maXA  ^^  ^^^^ZSjI 
lektf  ontf  ot  our  own  mighty  riveT»,  Ua  mo'v^m^nXi  \i  \s«iw5i\  fiWkVt^*   tsw^ww^ 
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jAan,  like  snooeiBiye  affloeotii  onlj  add  to  and  increace  ita  rolama  wbila  legisla* 
tire  tinaotments  and  oonfllotlng  commerolal  polloles,  like  the  constniction  of  piers 
and  the  depoeH  of  annken  wrecks,  simply  deflect  the  onrreiit  or  constitnte  temporal/ 
obatvaetiont.  In  faet,  if  the  natton  has  aot  yet  been  lifted  to  the  ftill  oomprehension 
of  its  pira  work}  It  biUlde  detemivatelj,  aa  it  were,  bj  iaatinet." 

Leaving  you  to  reflect  upon  this  suggestioni  I  shall  proceed  to  an  exa- 
mination of  the  Revenue  Question. 

Yours,  respectfyjlly, 

HENRT  C.  CARET. 
Hon.  D.  a.  Wxixs. 

Pbxladi^bUi  Febroarj  18, 1869 


LETTER  TWELFTH. 

DsAE  Sib  : — 

The  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  Revenue  Question  given  in  jroor  Report 
aroin  the  few  words  that  follow,  to  wit: — 

"  Increase  in  the  public  roTenae :  1840,  $19,000,000 ;  1846,  $29,000,000 ;  18&0, 
$52,000,000 ;  1855,  $74,000,000." 

The  regular  advanoe  that  is  here,  by  aid  of  selected  facts,  exhibited 
is  very  beautiful,  and  would  seem  to  furnish  proof  of  your  ^^  assertion" 
that  "  the  progress  of  the  country  through  what  ma}-  be  termed  the 
strength  of  its  elements  of  vitality  is  independent  of  legislation."  To 
what  extent  the  whole  mass  of  facts  tends  in  that  direction  it  is  proposed 
now  to  examine,  commencing  with  that  first  British  fVce  trade  period 
which  so  closely  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Ghent  in  1815. 

The  war  had  stimulated  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and  to  so  great 
extent  as  to  have  warranted  a  belief  that  the  day  of  industrial  inde- 
pendence was  then  already  near  at  hand.  But  little  later,  however,  there 
came  a  '^legislation"  whose  result  was  that  of  closing  everywhere  mills, 
mines,  and  factories ;  destroying  the  domestic  market  for  food,  cotton, 
wool,  and  all  other  of  the  rude  products  of  agriculture ;  involving  in 
one  common  mhi  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics ;  and  causing 
a  large  portion  of  the  nial  estate  of  the  country  to  change  owners  under 
tlie  sheriff ''s  hammer.  Customs  duties  which  in  1817  had  3nelded  $26,- 
000,000,  gradually  declined  imtil,  in  1821,  their  product  had  fallen  to 
but  $13,000,000;  the  average  of  the  three  years  that  followed  "having  been 
but  $1 8,600,000.  Asa  natural  consequence  of  this, "  receipts  from  loans 
and  treasury  notes,"  figured  once  again  conspicuously  in  our  finance 
reports,  $8,000,000  having  been  borrowed  in  1820-21,  and  $10,000,000  in 
the  closing  IVce  trade  years,  1824-25. 

Under  the  semi-protective  tariff  of  1824  we  find  a  change, ^abor  com- 
ing ence  again  into  quick  demand,  and  the  increased  power  of  our  people 
to  contribute  to  the  Treasury  needs  ndw  carrjing  up  the  customs  revenue 
to  $23,000,000,  being  nearly  a  thifd  more  than  the  amount  then  just 
l)efore  yielded  by  its  free  trade  predecessor.    With  1828,  however,  came 
rea}  protection,  and  with  it  evidence  of  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  interests 
o/* /j%e  people  and  ib^  StatCy  customa  receipts  g^rowing  steadily  until  in 
1S3S  they  had  reached  the  enormoua  amoxml  ot  %%&^^^^^v^^^^>srai^^ 
therewith  ru  absolute  necesaity  for  mwtawv^ft  c^cro\«X«^  \.q  ^xmVcCvSicv 
thepablic  rei-enue.     Tea,  coflfec,  and  nwmetowa  uV\i«  i^xMviNfc^wX^iQair 
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peting  with  oar  domestic  prodncts,  trcrc  then  released  from  duty, 
proof  thus  being  furnished  of  the  perfect  truth  of  the  doctrine  that 
to  efficient  protection  it  is  we  are  to  look  as  the  only  road  by  which 
to  reach  an  entire  f^dom  of  external  commerce. 

Large  as  had  been  the  redaction  thus  made  the  revenue  still  continued 
to  increase,  the  receipts  Arom  customs  for  1833  having  attained  the  fig- 
ures of  $29,000,000,  bringing  therewith  a  necessity  for  depleting  the  Trea- 
sury by  means  of  payment,  at  par,  of  that  only  portion  of  the  public 
debt  which  still  remained,  to  wit,  that  held  in  Holland,  amounting  to 
many  millions,  on  which  the  interest  bad  been  only  three  per  cent. 

That  protective  "  legislation"  had  thus  proved  itself  capable  of  fhr- 
uishing  the  road  to  financial  independence  for  both  tlie  people  and  the 
State,  and  that  it  had  greatly  benefited  every  portion  of  the  community, 
is  shown  in  the  following  passage  f^om  a  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  of  Felv 
ruary,  1832,  the  perfect  truth  of  every  word  of  which  must  be  admitted 
by  all  now  living  who  had  had  occasion  to  witness,  as  I  myself  did, 
the  marvellous  change  then  accomplished  by  a  few  short  i)ages  of  that 
'^  legislation"  which  you  now  profess  to  regard  as  being  of  so  very  slight 
importance : — 

"  Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  daty  to  present  to  tLe  other  Hoase  of  Congress 
an  nnexaggerated  pictnre  of  tLe  general  dittreis  prerading  the  whole  land.     We 
moai  all  yet  remember  some  of  its  frightful  features.     We  all  know  that  the  people 
were  then  oppressed  and  borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that  the  value 
of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression  ;  that  ruinous  sales  and  saori floes 
were  everywhere  tnade  of  real  estate ;  thai  stop-laws  and  relief  lawf ,  and  paper- 
mosey,  were  adopted  to  save  the  people  from  impending  destruction ;  that  a  deflclit 
in  the  public  revenue  existed,  which  compelled  Government  to  seize  upon,  and  divti^ 
from  itd  legitimate  object,  the  appropriations  to  the  sinking  fund  to  mleem  the  na-L 
tional  debt;  and  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  were  threatened  with  a  coxnplnte 
paralysis.     In  shorty  fir,  if  1  were  to  seltct  any  term  of  ieven  ytart  tince  tko  odopHon  of 
the  pretent  Contrtituthn  whirh  exhibited  a  tcene  of  the  mott  wide-^pread  digmay  andfdft^o^ 
lotion^  it  would  he  exaetliithat  term  rf  geven  jreorj  which  immediately  preceded  tht  sate^ 
lishuent  of  the  tariff  of  1824. 

"  I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  Imperfeo^  sketch 
of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country.  On.  a  general 
survey,  we  behold  onUivation  extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  facoof  the>  country 
improved,  our  people  fnlly  and  pi'ofltably  employed,  and  the  public  eowitenanoe  ez- 
liJbitiDg  tranquillity,  cooteotmeut,  and  happiness.  And  if  we  descend  into  particu- 
lars, we  have  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people  ont  of  debt ;  land  rising  slow- 
ly in  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutary  degree ;  a  ready  though  not  extravagant 
market  for  all  the  surplus  productions  of  our  industry;  iunumerabW  flocks  and  herds 
browsing  and  gaml)oling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains  covered  with  rich  and 
verdant  grasses  ;  our  cities  expanded,  and  wh<ile  villages  springing  up,  as  it  wer%  ^ 
enohantment ;  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fnlly  ocoupied ;  the 
rivers  of  our  interior  animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  coautlesa 
steamboats  ;  the  currency  sound  and  abundant ;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly 
redeemed  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  Congress 
not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated 
from  the  imi)0st.  If  the  term  ofeeven  yearg  were  to  be  telected^  of  the  greaieet  proeperity 
which  this  people  have  enjoyed  tinee  the  eBktblishntent  of  their  preMut  CaMttiiuiion,  it  wouhl 
be  exactly  tliat  iteriod  qf  fetea  yearg  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
r/lfi24. 

"  This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and  distress  to 
brightness  and  prosperity,  han  been  mainly  the  work  of  American  legislation  foet^ring 
American  induetryy  ingtead  of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by  foreign  legiAation^  ehrri»hing 
foreign  industry.    The  fbes  of  tlie  American  system,  in  1824,  with  great  boldaei>a  ancl 
confidence,  predieted,  first,  the  ruin  of  the  publio  revenue^  and  Um  ^x««>c^as^^  ^x^i- 
cesaity  to  resort  to  direct  taxation ;  the  g©nV\«\i\sjiUoin^\>NXi^TM^'«A*^'«^*'^^'^'^'*^ 
I  heJIere,  thoaghi  that  the  tariff  of  1804  wonU  o\iftT*.\»  i.  i^^tslcWwv ^\  '^S'^'^T  W^ 
lai^ge  MtDonut  of  tight  millions  of  doUars;  ft^cot^dXTA"^  ^**^'*T^'^^  ^^,^ssiSBB^:^ 
tiau;  thirdijr,  the  deaoUtiou  of  ooimmeKc\a\  t\XU*\  t^V^  V»>xt^\^l^  ^»*  ^^^ 
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of  the  price  of  objects  of  consiimption,  and  further  decline  in  ihaX  of  the  Articles  of 
onr  exports.  Every  prediction  which  thejr  made  has  failed,  ntterlj  failed.  Lutead 
of  the  ruin  of  the  public  revenue  with  which  they  then  sought  to  deter  u»  from  the  adoption 
of  the  American  Bifstem,  we  are  now  threatened  with  it$  eubvereion  hif  the  vast  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  produced  by  that  eyetem.  An  to  the  desolation  of  onr  cities,  let  ns  take 
as  an  example,  the  condition  of  the  largest  and  most  commeroial  of  all  of  them,  tb» 
great  northern  capital.  I  have,  in  my  hands,  the  assessed  valne  of  real  estate  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  from  1817  to  1831.  This  ralae  is  canvassed,  contested,  scmtiuised, 
and  adjudged,  by  the  proper  sworn  authorities.  It  Is,  therefore,  entitled  to  full  cre- 
dence. During  the  first  term,  commencing  with  1817  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the 
Iiassage  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  amount  of  the  value  of  real  estate  wais  the  first 
year,  $57,790,435,  and  after  various  fluctuations  in  the  intermediate  period,  it  settled 
down  at  $52,019,730,  exhibiting  a  decrease  in  seven  years  of  $5,779,705.  During  the 
flrst  year  of  1825,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff,  it  rose,  and  gradually  ascending 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  latter  period  of  seven  years,  it  finally,  in  1831,  reached 
the  astonishing  height  of  $95,71($,485  I  Now,  if  it  be  said  that  this  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  of  New  York  was  the  effect  of  foreign  commeroe,  then  it  was  not  correctly 
predicted,  in  1824,  that  the  tariff  would  destroy  foreign  oommeroe  and  desolate  our 
commercial  cities.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  the  effect  of  internal  trade,  then  internal 
trade  cannot  be  Justly  chargeable  with  the  evil  consequences  imputed  to  it.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  the  Joint  effect  of  both  principles,  the  domestic  industry  nourishing  the 
foreign  trade^  and  the  foreign  commerce  in  turn  nourishing  the  domestic  industry.  No- 
where more  than  in  New  York  is  the  combination  of  both  principles  so  completely 
developed." 

.  2.  Passing  now  to  the  Carolinian  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  we  enter 
on  a  scene  of  discord  the  precise  parallel  of  that  presented  by  the  free 
trade  period  which  had  found  its  close  in  1824.  As  on  that  occasion^ 
the  public  revenue  was  for  a  brief  period  in  excess  of  the  expenditure, 
but  passing  onward  we  find  receipts  from  customs  gradually  decreasing 
!as  the  domestic  commerce  died  away,  until  in  1840  they  had  fallen  to 
tbe  half  of  those  of  1832,  "receipts  ftom  loans  and  Treasury  notes" 
meanwhile  gradually  making  their  appearance,  until  for  1841  they  had 
reacb^Bd  the  sum  of  $14,000,000.  Adding  this  to  similar  receipts  in  the 
fonr  f)«evious  years  we  obtain  a  total  of  $52,000,000  as  the  then  amount 
of  public  debt ;  yet  trifling  as  it  was,  the  public  credit  had  now  so  en* 
tlrely  disappeared  as  to  make  it  necessary,  as  has  before  been  stated,  to 
send  to  Europe  Messrs*  Macalester  and  Robinson  as  Commissioners, 
empowened  there  to  negotiate  a  loan  to  the  paltry  extent  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  milUons.  Trifling  as  was  the  amount — less,  as  I  think,  than  that 
of  the  three  per  cent,  debt  paid  off  some  years  before,  and  paid  by  means 
of  eflScient  protective  "  legislation" — so  entirely  had  prostration  of  our 
domestic  commerce  destroyed  confidence  abroad  and  at  home  that  those 
gentlemen,  after  knocking  at  the  doors  of  all  the  principal  banking 
houses  of  Euroi)e,  returned  without  having  obtained  even  a  single  dol- 
lar. General  bankruptcy  of  the  people  and  bankruptcy  of  the  Treasury 
.had  thus  resulted  from  *bnt  little  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  pursuit 
•of  the  policy  now  so  strongly  urged  upon  us  by  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow manufacturers ;  by  those  British  irou-maslers  to  whom  we  have  in 
the  past  been  so  much  inddbted  for  that  "  warfare"  by  means  of  which 
*'  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy  capitalists"  have  been  enabled  to  "  destroy  for- 
eign competition  and  to  gain  aud  keep  possession  of  foreign  markets ;" 
and  by  that  whole  British  nation  of  which  we  are  now  claiming  satisfac- 
tion for  depredations  committed  ou  the  ocean,  a  fair  estimate  of  which 
would  be  twice  greater  than  the  annual  amount,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
British  free  trade  period,  of  that  foreign  trade  at  whose  altar  we  had 
made  a  sacriQce  of  domestic  commetce  \.o  %\it\i  «sXj^^\»  \Jdl»X.  V^^'^o^d 
even  then  h&ve  counted  by  thouaanda  ot  mviWoiw^.  v^ 

-TJie.rcrenue  having  so  far  failed  m  1%4X  CoTi«tw»  ^mu^  Vw^i  ^wa.- 
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pellfed  in  that  year  to  restore  the  list  of  duty-paying  articles  tea,  coffee, 
and  many  other  commodities  that  had  been  iVeed  in  1832,  thereby  fur- 
nishing proof  conclusive  that  the  road  to  real  freedom  of  trade  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  imi>orting  cloth,  iron,  and  other  articles 
for  whose  production  our  soil  and  climate,  and  the  genius  of  our  people, 
had  so  well  been  suited.  So  entire,  however,  was  the  depression,  so  uni- 
versal was  then  the  waste  of  labor  power,  and  so  great  the  general 
I>overty  of  our  people,  that  even  with  this  addition  the  customs  yielded 
but  $18,000,000  against  the  $29,000,000  of  1833,  although  population 
had  fully  a  third  increased.  Such  hanng  been  the  ease.  Congress  now 
found  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  country  that  beneficent  tariff  of  1842 
under  which  external  commerce  sprang  once  again  into  life,  filling  the 
Treasury,  the  great  domestic  commerce  meanwhile  making  prompt 
demand  for  all  that  labor  power  of  which  the  waste  in  the  few  preceding 
3'ears  had  counted  by  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars. 

How  this  great  measure  was  received  by  your  present  friend,  the 
Evening  Fostj  and  what  were  the  predictions  of  its  editors  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  people  and  the  public  revenue,  are  shown  in  the  fact  that 
immediately  upon  its  passage,  they  assured  their  readers  that  it  would 
"annihilate  all  commerce;''  that  it  would  not  bo  ^^ allowed  to  subsist  a 
single  year;"  that  the  wants  of  the  revenue  "would  require  its  repeal;" 
that  it  was  "a  black  tariff;"  that  it  would  "impoverish  the  lal>orer," 
"  oppress  the  consumer,"  and  "  tax  all  classes"  but  those  favored  ones 
who,  as  you  yourself  now  say  of  the  lumber  men,  the  pig-iron  men,  and 
others,  were  to  profit  by  "  restraining  the  importations  and  reducing  the 
revenue." 

How  much  of  truth  there  was  in  all  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
customs  revenue  of  1843,  '44,  and  of  the  remaining  protective  years, 
proved  to  be  nearly  twice  greater  than  had  been  that  of  the  free  trade 
of  1841,  such  having  been  the  result  of  a  protective  policy  by  means  of 
which  our  people  had  been  enabled  to  use  their  own  home-made  cloth 
and  iron,  and  to  sell  their  own  labor,  tiicreby  acquiring  the  means  with 
which  to  pay  for  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  products  of  distant  countries. 
Search  tlie  history  of  the  world  and  you  can  find  no  parallel,  except 
perhaps  in  the  one  above  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  the  marvel- 
lous change  that  had  been  then  effected  by  a  little  "legislation." 

3.  The  country  was,  however,  for  our  British  friends,  entirely /oo  proe- 
perouB.  It  was  becoming  industrially  and  politically  *in dependent,  and 
that  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  great  "capitalists"  who  so  long  had 
been  accustomed  to  "  destro}'  foreign  competition."  Neither  did  it  suit 
that  great  Slave  Power  which  so  long  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  West  for  supplies  of  food.  The  greater  the  product  of  iron  the 
less  would  become  the  need  for  sending  corn,  pork,  and  flour  to  the 
South,  to  be  there,  by  means  of  slave  labor,  converted  into  cotton. 
ITence  arose  the  fact  that  that  great  measure  of  independence,  the  admira- 
ble tariff  of  1842,  was,  like  its  predecessor  of  1828,  and  like  it  at  the 
close  of  but  four  years  of  existence,  superseded  by  that  pro-slaverj--  and 
British  free  trade  measure  of  1846  to  which  we  stand  to-day  indebted 
for  all  the  horrors  of  the  late  rebellion. 

This,  of  course,  was  hailed  as  a  real  revenue  measure.     Protection 

had  tended,  as  we  were  assured,  to  destroy  tlie  revenue^  oj\<L  Wss«^vi^«^^ 

had  protection  been  itself  destroyed.    ¥ot  \.\ia  moTc^'exvV^^XsfeVix^xsi.v^^^ 

the  rcveDue  did  really  increase,  and.  m  «aOi  ol  bmOsv  Kxi^x^^  ^*^^,^ 

the  great  discovery  of  CaWforma  ItctasMTO*,  xat^Cwi'^  ^"^^^  .^^  . 

for  labor,  and  for  the  moment  carryVas  >xi?  VcDm\^^^'^^^'^ 
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ordinary  extent  of  400,000.  That  point  passed,  however,  we  speedily 
arriviB  at  a  repetition  of  the  ruin  of  all  previous  fi*ee-trade  periods,  1S57- 
CO  giving  the  same  decline  of  custom  revenues,  and  same  need  for  loans, 
that  had  been  witnessed  in  1840-42 ;  as  that  before  had  given  a  second 
edition  of  the  private  and  public  bankruptcy  of  1818-28. 

The  average  customs  revenue  of  these  four  years  was  $45,000,000,  ex- 
ceeding by  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  that  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
tariff  of  1828.  That  of  the  final  year,  when  the  paralysis  had  scarcely 
as  yet  commenced  to  do  its  work,  was  but  $89,000,000,  exceeding  that  of 
1883  by  but  about  thirty-five  per  cent ;  population  meanwhile  having 
grown  from  less  than  fourteen  to  nearly  tMrtj^three  millions,  giving  an 
increase  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent. 

Protection  being  restored  in  1861,  the  domestic  commerce  again,  as  in 
1830-33,  and  as  in  1843-48,  revived,  bringing  with  it  great  power  for 
contribution  to  the  customs  revenue.  As  a  consequence  of  this  we  find 
this  latter  to  have  grown  almost  four  hundred  per  ccnt.^  population 
meanwhile  having  increased  but  twenty-five  per  cent.  Which  now,  I  pray 
you,  is  THE  REAL  REVENUE  TARIFF?  That  oue  whlch  destroys  the 
domestic  commerce,  or  that  which,  by  stimulating  that  commerce  and 
with  it  the  demand  for  labor,  enables  all  to  consume,  or  use,  more 
largely  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cottons,  woolens,  ^^  tenpenny  nails,  boilers," 
steam  engines,  houses,  railroad  cars,  and  all  other  things  tending  to 
promote  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  life? 

4.  Leading  you  to  rcfiect  upon  this  important  question,  I  now  turn 
once  again  to  the  exhibit  of  public  revenue  presented  in  your  Report, 
copied  in  the  outset  of  this  present  letter.  Turn  to  it  yourself,  I  pray 
you,  and  then,  if^ou  can,  give  to  your  constituents  answers  to  the 
questions  that  will  be  now  propounded,  as  follows :  — 

Why  is  it  that  you  have  suppressed  the  fact  that  the  customs  of  the, 
so-called,  revenue  tariff  year  1840,  had  been  less  than  those  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  protective  period  1828-38,  by  more  than  thirty  per  cent.,  the 
population  having  meantime  more  than  twenty-flve  per  cent,  increasedl 

Why  have  you  suppressed  the  decline  of  customs  revenue  in  the  fVec 
trade  3'ears  that  had  followed  your  selected  yetis  1840  ? 

Why  have  you  suppressed  the.  fact  that  the  growth  of  1855  resulted 
wholly  from  large  receipts  of  California  gold  ? 

Why  have  you  totally  stippressed  the  calamitous  free  trade  jcars  that 
followed  1855 — saying  not  a  word  of  that  unhappy  closing  year  18C0, 
elsewhere  so  frequently  referred  to  ? 

Why  is  it  that  you  have  said  nothing  of  that  poverty  of  the  Treasury 
which  had  made  it  necessary  to  borrow  more  than  $70,000,000  in  the 
three  years  of  profound  peace  which  ended  June  30, 1860,  and  therefore 
preceded  all  apprehension  of  civil  war  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  closing  years  of  every  anti-protective  tariff  have 
exhibited  scenes  of  public  and  private  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  closing  years  of  all  former  protective  tariffs  have 
exhibited  scenes  of  prosi>erity  corresponding  so  precisely  with  those  now 
furnished  by  yourself,  the  result  of  the  protective  policy  now  existing  ? 

Why  was  it — if,  as  you  assert,  "  a  tariff  is  a  tax — that  fhc  protective 
tariff  of  1828  so  increased  the  revenue  as  to  render  necessary  the  abso- 
Jute  enH^nchiaement  of  tea,  coflbe,  and  many  other  articles,  from  pay- 
inen$  of  any  "  tax"  whatsoever  ? 
Why  was  it  fh.nt  the  anti-protcclive  \.a.T\^  ol  A^*^^  ^o  ^^c;\^<&s»^?V^J«^ 
revenue  as  to  render  necessary  the  Te-\m\>oa\tVoiv  ot  «XV  wxOi\\»:^^^^ 
n-Ar  is  it  that  amono^  the  cllsagro«ab\e  Vecv^^at^  ot  \Xi^  wi\V^toV^\x^^  , 


tariffs  of  1846  and  1857  is  to  be  foand  a  nescessity  for  now  raising  annu- 
ally hundreds  of  millions  of  revenue  by  means  or  "  taxes"  upon  so  many 
articles  produced  at  home  and  needed  for  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  life  ? 

Why  is  it  that  your  Report  is  in  all  respects  so  precisely  in  accordance 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  those  great  British  "  capitalists"  who  are 
accustomed,  "  in  their  efforts  to  gain  and  keep  foreign  markets,"  to  dis- 
tribute money  so  very  freely  among  those  of  our  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  power  to  influence  piiblio  opinion  f 

Leaving  you  to  reflect  on  all  these  questions,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectftdly, 

HENRY  0.  CAREY. 

Hon.  D.  a.  Wills. 

Philadelphia,  February  18, 1869. 


CONCLUSION. 

Dear  Sir:-— 
You  have  advised  your  oonstitnents  that-^ 

**  As  respects  the  relation  of  legislation  by  the  national  gcrrermnent  to  the  tesnlts 
tinder  consideration,  if  we  except  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  poliej  in  the  dlepoeition  of 
tbe  public  lands,  it  is  difficult,  at  least  for  the  period  wbioh  elapsed  between  1S40 
Aud  18G0,  to  affirm  maoh  that  is  positive,  unless,  in  oonformity  with  the  maxim,  that 
that  government  is  best  which  governs  least,  absence  of  legislation  ie  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  positive  good.  If  important  results  followed  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
foniift,  such  results  were  certainly  neither  foreseen  nor  anticipated,  while  as  regards 
commercial  legislation,  a  review  of  all  tbe  facts  cannot  fail  to  suggest  a  doabt  whether 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  ftrom  instability  have  not  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
any  advantage  that  may  have  proceeded  from  the  experience  of  a  fluctuating  policy." 

That  flnctuations  of  policy  are  to  he  avoided  is  very  certain,  but 
what,  I  beg  to  ask,  are  those  of  which  you  have  now  been  led  to 
speak?  Are  they  to  be  found  in  the  changes  forced  uix)n  us  in 
1824,  '28,  '42,  and  '61,  by  the  almost  universal  ruin,  public  and  private, 
of  the  closing  years  of  those  British  free  trade  periods  which  com- 
menced in  1817,  in  1835,  and  in  1846  ?  Are  they  not  rather  to  be  found 
in  those  several  abandonments  of  American  policy  which  led  to  the 
ruin  of  1820,  '23,  of  1841,  '42,  of  1857,  '61  ?  To  one  of  those  systems  of 
policy,  the  one  American,  the  other  Briti8h,you  here  object,  but  to  which 
of  them  you  are  thus  opposed  you  do  not  clearly  state.  Wbioh  is  it  ? 
Are  you  in  future  to  stand  before  the  world  as  advocate  of  the  great 
British  capitalists  who  would  compel  our  farmers  to  make  all  their  ex- 
changes in  Liverpool ;  or  of  tlie  farmer  himself  who  seeks  to  have  the 
market  brought  so  near  to  home  as  to  enable  him  to  free  his  land  and 
himself  from  that  terrific  '^  tas"  of  transportation  bv  means  of  which 
he,  in  the  past,  has  been  so  nearly  ruined?  We  have  here  a  very 
important  question,  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  answer  it  with 
satisfaction  to  yourself,  I  propose  now  to  Aimish  '^  a  review  of  all  the 
facts"  that  have  thus  far  been  developed,  to  wit  :— 

British  fVee  trade  almost  orush^A  ovsl  V>eifc  ^«aX  Vt^s^T»%JK«S»R3vj5>x^N^ 
the  period  from  J  81 7  to  '24;  paTa\y2.eOL\\.\vi\\3L%X.lt<saLVW5^V*i^^-^\  *=^ 

did  the  »aine  in  that  from  '48  to  ^(jO.  .        wis^s^^'' 

American  freedom  of  commeToe,  Teftw\\Aix%  Itom  vt<2K««^^^^  ^*^ 


^^  warfare''  of  British  ^^  capitalists/'  more  than  trebled  the  iron  production 
from  1824  to  '38  j  did  thie  same  from  1842  to  '48 ;  and  baa  doubled  it 
since  1861. 

British  free  trade  never  permanently  added  a  single  ton  to  the  irou 
production  in  th^  whole  thirty  years  of  its  existence. 

American  Areedom  of  commerce  has  added  1,500,000  tons  in  the  less 
than  twenty  years  that  the  country  has  been  ruled  by  the  tarifi»  of  1828, 
'42,  and  '61. 

British  free  trade  closed  the  cotton  mills  that  had  been  brought  into 
existence  during  the  war  for  freedom  of  navigation,  and  for  sailors' 
rights,  which  commenced  in  1807  and  found  its  close  in  1815.  It 
wholly  arrested  progress  in  the  period  which  closed  in  1842 ;  and  almost 
wholly  in  that  which  ended  in  '60  ;  doing  this  in  despite  of  that  great 
discovery  of  California  treasures  by  means  of  which  the  cotton  mi^nu- 
facture  should  have  trebled. 

American  freedom  of  commerce  doubled  the  cotton  consumption  in 
the  period  ending  in  '33.  It  almost' trebled  it  in  that  ending  in  1847-8. 
It  has  added  fifty  per  cent,  thereto  in  the  last  four  3'cars,  and  promises 
soon  to  exhibit  an  increase  so  great  as  to  make  a  home  demand  for  half 
the  crop. 

British  free  trade  prevented  the  growth  of  either  the  iron  or  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  South,  and  thus  prevented  that  diversification  of 
employments  which  would  peacefully  and  profitably  have  given  freedom 
to  the  slave,  while  increasing  tenfold  the  value  of  land. 

American  freedom  of  commerce  gave  to  the  South  a  cotton  manufac- 
ture that  in  1847  was  of  the  highest  promise.  It  now  proposes  to  give 
to  it  every  variety  of  manufacture,  thereby  greatly  aiding  the  cause  of 
freedom,  while  largely  increasing  the  fortunes  of  those  who  own  the 
land. , 

British  free  trade  bankrupted  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  fill* 
ed  our  cities  with  paupers  in  1820,  1842,  and  1860. 

American  freedom  of  commerce  gave  prosperity  to  merchants  and 
manjifhcturers,  and  profitable  employment  to  the  laborer,  in  the  periods 
which  closed  with  1835  and  1848 ;  and  is  now  doing  the  same  under  the 
protective  tariff  of  1861. 

British  free  trade  prevented  immigration  in  the  period  i)receding 
effective  action  of  the  tariff  of  1828.  It  paralyzeil  it  in  that  which 
closed  in  1843-4.  It  had  almost  annihilated  it  in  that  which  closed  in 
1861-2. 

American  freedom  of  commerce  quadrupled  immigration  in  the  period 
controlled  by  the  protective  /tariff  of  1828.  It  quadrupled  it  again 
iinder  that  controlled  by  the  tariff  of  '42 ;  and  it  has  now  been  more  than 
trebled  under  the  tariff  of  '61. 

British  free  trade  almost  annihilated  the  railroad  interest  in  the  pe- 
riod which  closed  with  1842.  It  did  the  same  in  that  which  closed  with 
1861. 

American  freedom  of  commerce  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  period  from  1842  to  '48.  To  a  far  greater  extent  it  has 
done  the  same  under  the  tariff  of  1861. 

British  free  trade,  throughout  its  several  periods  of  existence,  has 
looked  to  crushing  out  the  domestic  commerce ;  to  increasing  the  neces- 
slty  for  seeking diatunt  markets;  and  to  throwing  on  our  farmers  all  the 
tax'' of  transporUtion, 
American  freedom  of  commerce  baa  sovigYit  \^^it\Tig,^Xife^wVfc\»\.<i\^x^ 
farmer's  door,  thereby  treeing  him  from  aW  BueXi  '-^  Xax^'  ^^^^'^  \Vto^vc.% 
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on  the  foreign  mannfactnrer  all  the  expenses  standing  between  his  maiv 
ket  and  himself. 

British  free  trade,  throughout  its  whole  existence,  subjected  our  farm* 
crs  to  taxes  so  heavy  that  to  a  frightfhl  extent  their  properties,  in  1818- 
33,  1840-42,  and  1857--60,  changed  hands  under  the  sheriff's  hammer. 

American  freedom  of  commerce,  in  all  its  several  periods,  has  given 
prosperity  to  .the  farmer;  and  has  already  so  far  relieved  him  from  the 
^'  tax"  of  transportation  that,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  he  is 
now  almost  everywhere  free  from  the  burthen  of  mortgage  and  other 
debts. 

British  A:ee  trade  gave  us  the  financial  revulsions  of  1818-23,  1837-42, 
1857-60;  ruining  merchants  and  manufacturers;  almost  annihilating 
public  and  private  revenues ;  making  the  rich  everywhere  richer  and  the 
poor  everywhere  poorer ;  and  forcing  the  Treasury  to  the  creation  of 
burthensome  debts. 

American  freedom  oi  commerce  filled  the  Treasury  to  repletion  in  the 
period  ending  in  1835,  and  saved  it  fVom  bankruptcy  in  1842.  It 
found  the  Treasury  empty  in  1861,  and  since  then  has  supplied  it  with 
the  means  of  making  the  most  gigantic  war  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  world. 

British  free  trade,  throughout,  has  looked  to  making  Liverpool  the  hub 
of  a  great  wheel  of  which  American  railroads  were  to  be  the  spokes, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  which  there  was  no  cohesion  among  the 
parts  of  which  the  Union  had  been  composed.  Of  this  discord,  rebellion, 
civil  war,  were  the  unavoidable  results. 

American  freedom  of  commerce  looking,  as  it  always  has  looked,  to 
the  creation  of  a  great  net-work  of  roads,  tends  toward  bringing  all  the 
States  into  close  communion  each  with  every  other,  and  thus  establish- 
ing that  complete  harmony  of  interests  to  which  alone  can  we  look  for 
perpetuation  of  the  Union. 

2.  Such  is  the  '^  review"  for  which,  in  the  extract  from  your  Report 
above  given,  you  have  seemed  to  call.  Having  studied  it,  and  having 
satisfied  yourself  that  it  contains  nothing  that  may  not  be  ^'  accepted 
as  historical  truth,"  you  may,  perhaps,  be  prepared  to  furnish  answers 
to  the  following  questions,  to  wit: — 

Why  is  it  that,  if  protection  be  really  adverse  to  freedom  and  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  our  people,  immigration  always  grows  with  such 
rapidity  when  protection  is  most  complete  ? 

Why  is  it  that,  if  British  fosc  trade  be  really  favorable  to  freedom,  men 
who  previously  had  come  among  us  with  intent  to  stay,  have  always 
in  fi*ee  trade  times  so  largely  re-emigrated  to  Europe  ? 

Why  has  it  been  that  in  the  last  few  years  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Canadians  have  abandoned  their  free  trade  country,  and  have  preferred 
to  settle  in  these  benighted  and  protected  States  7 

Why  is  it  that  of  the  emigrants  who  arrive  at  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  who  have  the  choice  between  free  trade  on  the  one  hand  and  pro- 
tection on  the  other,  nearly  all  prefer  to  take  the  latter,  selecting  homes 
in  our  Western  States  ? 

Why  is  it  that  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  almost  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  because  of  their  feeling  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  closer 
connection  with  these  protected  States  ? 

Why  is  it  that  nearly  the  whole  po\>\i\sA.\oii  o1\t^'^\A^wX^  ^ft.'«>x^\» 
By  from  British  freedom  of  trade  and  f»%\L  iox  \vom^  \».>5kv^  ^n«^  ^^j"*^ 

tMly  protected  country  ?  ^,    v^vo.v>-.  ^^x^^  "^ 

Why  ia  it  that  British  emigratioii  to  ^.xx^UtiNNss.  (i^sc^5lv^^^^'^^ 


to  US  increased,  almost  precisely  as  our  protective  policy  is  made  more 
and  more  complete  f 

Why  is  it  that  Anstralia,  after  a  most  severe  political  contest,  has 
JQSt  now  elected  a  protectionist  parliament  f 

Why  is  it  that  fhmaces  are  built  and  mines  opened  in  protective  tiines^ 
and  abandoned  in  British  free  trade  times  1 

Why  is  it  that  when  we  build  furnaces  and  open  mines,  railroads  are 
always  profitable  to  their  owners,  and  capital  is  easily  obtained  for  the 
construction  of  new  lines  of  road  f 

Why  is  it  that  when  mines  and  fhmaces  are  abandoned  railroad  pro* 
perty  so  far  declines  that  it  becomes  most  difficult  to  obtain  the  means 
for  building  further  roads  J 

Why  is  it  that  financial  crises,  resulting  in  the  ruin  of  trade,  are  the 
never  failing  accompaniments  of  the  Bri^h  fl'ee  trade  policy  ? 

Why  is  it  that  such  crises  never  occur  in  periods  of  protection  t 

Why  is  it  that  the  deposits  in  our  saving  funds  so  much  increase  in 
times  of  protection,  and  so  much  diminish  in  those  of  British  free  trade? 

Why  is  it  that  Sheriff's  sales  are  so  numerous  in  British  i¥ee  trade 
times,  and  so  few  in  number  in  those  of  protection  f 

Why  is  it  that  British  free  trade  periods  always  end  in  almost  total 
ihilure  of  public  revenue  and  almost  total  bankruptcy  of  the  treasury  ? 

Why  is  it  that  protective  tariff^  are  so  favorable  to  increase  of  publlo 
revenue,  and  to  reduction  of  the  public  debt  ? 

Why  is  it  that  a  protective  taritf  now  produces  annually  nearly  as 
much  revenue  as  was  obtained  by  aid  of  an  anti-protective  one  in  the 
whole  period  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  7 

Why  is  it  that  the  Republican  party — ^tbe  party  of  liberty,  of  equal 
rights,  of  intelligence,  and  of  sound  morals — is  so  generally  favorable 
to  the  protective  policy  ?  f 

Why  is  it  that  British  free  trade  doctrines  are  so  universally  popular 
among  men  who  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  slavery — among  gympa- 
thizers  in  the  late  rebellion — among  foreign  agents — among  Ignorant 
foreigners — and  among  the  dangerous  classes  throughout  the  Union  f 

Why  is  it  that,  now  that  it  diversifies  its  industry  by  raising  its  own 
food,  the  South  obtains  more  for  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  than  before 
it  had  received  fbr  4,000,000  ? 

Why  is  it  that  when  the  refining  of  Our  oil,  thus  fitting  it  for  con* 
sumption,  gives  us  now  almost  our  only  real  free  trade,  the  same  results 
would  not  be  obtained,  and,  on  a  much  kirger  scale,  by  finishing  our 
cotton  and  fitting  it  also  for  consumption  ? 

Why  is  it  that  France,  in  making  her  last  treaty  with  England,  es* 
tablished  a  tariff  more  intelligently  protective  than  our  own  ? 

Why  IS  it  that  the  maker  of  that  treaty,  Mons.  Chevalier,  had  been 
led  to  tell  his  countrymen  that — 

"Every  nation  owes  to  itself  to  seek  the  establishment  of  dlyersifloation  in  the 
pursuits  of  its  people,  as  Oermanj  and  England  have  alreadj  done  in  regard  to  cot- 
tons and  woollens,  and  as  France  hersvlf  has  done  in  rpferenoe  to  so  man j  and  so 
widely-diflferent  kinds  of  mannfactaring  industry.  Within  these  limits,"  as  he  far- 
ther says,  **  it  is  not  an  abase  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Govemmeut ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  i»  the  accompli- hmenl  of  a  positive  duty  so  to  act  at  each  epoch  in  the  proffresa  of 
a  nation  as  to  favor  the  talcing  possession  of  all  the  branches  of  industry  whose  acquisition 
is  authorised  hif  the  nature  of  things,  GoTcmments  are,  in  effect,  the  personifloation  of 
HAtionB,  and  it  is  rehired  that  they  cxsrctse  tbsir  tiijlaeac«  in  tke  direction  indicated  by 
^^ yenerai  interest,  properly  studied^  ond  >iill|  appreciated,^^ 

Why  is  it  tbat^  small  as  are  its  natural  advaii\.a^wi^'5tt)Xv^ifi^\Xv^^wx\sS«i>3 
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par  excellence  of  protection,  has  been  enabled  to  establish  a  foreign 
commerce  so  vastly  greater  than  onr  own  f* 

Why  is  it  that  Germany,  the  country  that  has  most  persistently  car- 
ried into  effect  the  policy  of  protection,  now  stands  in  the  lead  of 
£uroi)e,  although  so  recently  a  mere  collection  of  loose  fragments,  ready 
to  be  moved  about  in  whatsoever  direction  might  be  most  agreeable  to 
France  or  England  at  one  inoment,  Russia  or  Austria  at  another  1 

Why  is  it  that  our  Union,  at  the  close  of  a  long. course  of  policy  di- 
rectly the  reverse,  has  recently  with  such  difQculty  escaped  being  broken 
into  fragments  t 

Why  is  it  that  British  policy,  that  policy  whose  imitation  is  urged 
upon  us  by  all  the  advocates  of  that  anti-protective  system  which  has 
invariably  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  revenue,  has  so  entirely  crushed 
out  of  existence  that  whole  race  of  small  British  proprietors  ^  whose 
touch,"  according  to  Arthur  Young,  ^^  turned  sand  into  gold  ?" 

Why  is  it  that  the  British  agriciUtural  laborer  has,  by  means  of  that 
policy,  been  reduced  to  a  condition  so  nearly  akin  to  slavery  as  to  have 
before  him  no  ftitnre  but  the  poor  house? 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  which  find  themselves 
compelled  to  submit  to  the^  so-called,  free  trade  policy  now  urged  upon 
the  world  by  British  traders,  are  this  day  in  little  better  than  a  state  of 
ruin? 

Leaving  you  to  fbmish  answers  to  these  important  questions,  I  here 
close  this  protracted  review  of  your  labors  with  the  request  that 
you  read  once  again  the  following  passage  of  your  B«port,  and  that  you 
then  determine  with  yourself  how  far  its  broad  ^^  assertions"  are  to  be 
regarded  as  making  any  approach  towards  ^^  historical  truth ;"  how 
far,  too,  the  Report  itself  is  such  an  one  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
a  man  who,  holding  a  most  important  pffioe,  had  been  fully  informed  of 
the  fact  that  money  was  being  unsparingly  used  by  British  manufacturers 
in  the  effort  now  being  made  for  perpetuating  our  industrial  dependence 
as  the  most  efficient  mode  of  preventing  the  growth  of  political  inde- 
pendence. 

'*  Study  of  all  the  facts  pertaiotni^  to  the  national  development  from  1840  to  1860, 
and  from  1865  to  the  prosent  time,  nnmliitakablj  teaches  this  lesson ;  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ooontry  through  what  we  may  term  the  strength  of  its  elements  of  yitality 
ia  independent  of  legislation  and  even  of  the  impoverishment  and  waste  of  a  great 
war.  Like  one  of  oar  own  mighty  rivert,  its  moTement  is  beyond  control.  Snoces- 
•iTe  years,  like  sncoeesive  aflnents,  ovily  add  to  and  increase  its  volnme ;  while  legls- 
latire  enactments  and  conflicting  commercial  policies,  like  the  constniotion  of  piers 
and  the  deposit  of  sanken  wrecks,  simply  deflect  the  cnrrent  or  con^titnte  temporary 
okstmcUons.  In  fact,  if  the  nation  has  not  yet  been  Hfted  to  the  fall  comprehension 
of  itd  own  work,  it  bnilds  determinately,  as  it  wero,  by  instinct." 

Is  there  in  all  this  a  single  word  that  you  will  now  venture  to  re- 
assert ?     I  doubt  it  much. 

Yours  respectftiUy, 

HENRY  C.  CAREY. 
Hon.  D.  a.  Wells. 

Philadblpria,  Febraary  20, 18C9. 

♦  The  av«rage  totjil  of  French  foreign  commeTti^  l«i  W^  \wX  ^Cwt<8A^«Bc^'^"»»>^«w*=^ 
nearly  ^1,000,000,000,  equivalent  to  mona  l\i«tu  VlJiiVW,^^*^^^^  ^"^  ^"^^  ^5^«xyK«^^. 
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EXTRACT  PROM  A  SPEECH  OP  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  D. 
KELLEY,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVBS,  PEBRUARY  4th,  1869. 

"While  reooanting  the  manifold  blessings  that  period  brought  to  the  working 
people  of  the  coantry,  the  ffentleman  fh>m  Ohio  reminded  me  that  the  working  people 
were  docile  in  that  year  (1860),  and  indulged  in  no  strikee  either  for  higher  wages  or 
against  a  reduction  of  theilr  pi^.    He  said^— 

'*  <  It  was  a  year  of  plenty,  of  great  increase,  t  remember,  moreorer,  tliat  it  was  a 
year  of  light  taxes.  There  was  but  one  great  people  on  the  face  of  the  glebe  so  lij^htly 
taxed  as  the  American  people  in  1860.  Now  we  are  the  most  hearily  taxed  people, 
except  one,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  gh>^| ;  and  the  weight  of  nearly  all  our  taxes 
falls  at  last  on  the  laboring  man.  This  is  an  element  which  the  gentleman  seems  to 
hare  omitted  from  his  calculation  altogether^ 

**  *The  gentleman  says  that  at  the  present  time  laborers  are  doing  better  than  in  1860. 
I  ask  him  how  many  strikes  there  were  among  laborers  in  1860--61 T  Were  there  any  at 
all  f  And  how  many  were  there  in  1868  ?  Will  the  gentlemen  deny  that  strikes  exhibit 
the  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  labor  in  its  relations  to  capital  f  jin  our 
mines,  in  our  mills  and  furnaces,  in  our  manufacturing  establishments,  are  not  the 
laborers  every  day  joining  in  strikes  for  higher  wages,  and  saying  that  they  need 
them  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  or  that  the  capitalists  get  too  large  a 
share  of  the  profits  V 

"  The  gentleman  has  my  thanks  for  bringing  this  significant  fact,  so  destruotira  of 
his  own  argument  and  that  of  Mr.  Wells,  to  my  attention.  He  knows  that  it  was  not 
until  Jeshnrun  waxed  fat  that  he  kicked ;  and  he  ought  to  know  that  unemployed 
workmen,  who  had  drawn  the  last  dollar  from  the  savings  bank,  and  parted  with  fur- 
niture in  exchange  for  food  and  fuel,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  strike,  and  had  do 
employers  whose  decrees  they  might  resist.  I  need  no  more  powerful  illustration  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  assertions  of  the  Commissioner  than  the  fact  that  the  working- 
men  of  to-day,  in  contrast  with  their  abject  condition  in  1860,  find  so  wide  a  market 
for  their  labor,  and  are  ao  comparatively  ea^  in  their  condition,  that  when  their 
rights  or  interests  are  assailed  they  are  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the  assailant. 

**  Our  positions  are  fairly  taken,  and  as  the  condition  of  savings  banks  furnishes  the 
truest  and  most  general  index  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people,  the  facts  I  am 
about  to  present  will  overthrow  him  who  is  in  error.  Be  the  judgment  of  the  general 
public  what  it  may,  I  am  confident  that  the  memory  of  every  American  workingman 
who  remembers  the  experience  of  1860  will  sustain  me  in  this  controversy.  Having 
shown  the  loss  of  depositors  and  deposits  in  the  only  banks  from  which  I  could  ob- 
tain information  on  those  points  in  or  about  1860,  let  me  compare  the  condition  in 
these  respects  of  the  same  banks  in  1867  and  1868: — 

InereMe  in 
State  or  City.  Tear.  numbM'  of  Inereai«e  of 

depoaitors.  d«po«it«. 

New  Hampshire        ....  1867  4,967  $2,672,15005 

NewHamjwhire        ....  18158  7,476  2,705,24201 

MassachuftHtts           ....  18i>7  31,740  12,699,319  40 

Ma^8auhurielts           ....  1868  34,501  14,406,752  83 

Rhode  Island 1867  6,845  3,651,934  11 

Rhode  Island 1868  4,429  2,984,988  81 

Philadelphia 1867  2,460  579,746  03 

rJiiJadttlphia, 1S6S  2,234  761,901  00 

.  "The contrast  theue  flirarea   present  to  Ihoi^e  ot  \%^^  ^o^*  noV  %\^t^  XXv^^^Wv^- 
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tiooal,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  present  a  broader  range  of  £ftct8,  embracing  the 
amount  of  deposits  In  the  banks  of  Maine,  Ne«r  Hampshire,  Massaohosetts,  Newark, 
Kew  Jeniej,  and  the  onl^r  institution  at  Philadelphia  fhim  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  this  information  for  the  yeare  1860-61  and  1867-68.  I  have  sought  for  corres- 
ponding facts  from  all  the  other  New  Bngland  States  and  New  York,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  them..  These  tables  are,  therefore,  as  eomplete  as  industry  and 
the  broadest  research  possible  in  so  limited  a  period  could  make  them.  As,  however, 
they  present  so  general  a  correspondence  for  both  periods  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
they  indicate  the  condition  of  the  savings  banks  and  their  depositors  throughout  the 
country.  The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  these  banks  in  1860-61, 1867-t^8,  was  as 
follows : — 


Maine     .     .    • 
New  Hampshire 
Mxpfiachuaetts  . 
Rhode  Island   • 
Philadelphia    • 

Newark    •        • 


I860. 

$M66,4fi7  56 
4^860,024  86 

45,054,236  00 
9,163,760  41 
4,083,450  28 

( 1,687,551  51 
\    253,826  72 


isei 

$1,620,270  26 
5,590,652  18 

44,785,439  00 
9,282,879  74 
2,261,646  46 

1,539,932  34 
269,182  67 


1867. 
$5,998,600  26 
10,468,418  50 
80,431,583  74 
21,413,647  14 
0,008,379  42 
f  4,405,726  46 
i  1,116,762  26 
i    325,920  57 


1868. 

$8,132,246  71 

13.541.634  96 
94,838,336  54 

24.408.635  95 
5,766,280  63 
5,430,874  60 
1,338,596  94 

468,160  74 


$66,569,307  34      $65,830,002  65    $128,769,038  32      153,823,667  07 
65,330,002  65  128,759,038  82 


Decrease     .    .    $1,239,304  69 


Increase    $25,064,628  65 


**  This  exhibit  is  as  unfortunate  for  the  Commissioner's  facts  and  theories  as  that 
which  preceded  it,  for  they  show  that  in  spite  of  all  his  rhetoric  about  the  crudities 
and  oppressive  character  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  the  deposits  in  these  banks, 
which  fell  off  so  largely  in  his  season  of  prosperity,  have  increased  $26,064,628  65 
during  the  last  year,  and  that  the  aggregate  deposit  at  the  close  of  1868,  his  disas- 
trous period,  is  largely  more  than  double  that  of  1860,  which  he  says  was  so  prosper- 
ous. In  the  pursuit  of  a  complete  comparative  table  for  these  four  years  I  have  ob- 
tained an  amount  of  information  which,  though  it  does  not  relate  to  the  particular 
years  alluded  to,  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  House  and  the  country,  and  I 
will  therefore  proceed  to  present  the  figures  with  as  much  method  as  I  can. 

**  Through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  the  Troy  district. 

New  York  (Mr.  Griswold),  I  have  authentic  statistics  from  the  savings-banks  of  his 

State  ;  and  though  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  figures  for  the  years  1861  or  1868, 1 

can  present  the  number  of  depositors,  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  and  the  amount 

deposited  during  each  year  for  the  years  1860,  1866,  and  1867.    They  were  as 

follows : — 

Total  number 
Tear.  of  depotilora. 

18G0  ....  300,693 
186t)  .•  .  .  .  488,501 
1867        ....      537,466 


Total  amount 
of  d^posita. 

$67,440,397 
131,769,074 
151,127,562 


Total  deposited 
dnring  toe  year. 

$34,934,271 
84.766,054 
99,147,321 


*'  From  Vermont  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  the  total  amount  of  deposits  for 
1867  and  1868.     They  were  as  follows  :— 


Tear. 

1867 
1868 


Total  amonnt 
of  depoalt*. 

$1,898,107  58 
2,128,641  52 


'*  From  ronnecticnt  1  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  the  total  amount  of  deposits 
for  1860,  1861,  and  1866.     They  are  as  follows  :— 


Tear. 
1860 
1861 
1866 


Total  amount 
of  depoMtM. 

$18,132,820  00 
19,377,670  00 


1868,  wbioh  b*  to  depreottes,  U  I*  ItwU  muWeixV.  V>  %V^>ti  VV*  v'*'^**^ 


of  his  theorj,  tb&t  the  head  of  everj  familjr  could  save  money  and  make  deposiU  in 
1660,  and  that  none  bat  anmarried  people  oonld  do  so  in  1867  and  1868.  Let  dm 
repeat  his  language  on  this  point  :— 

"  *  Unmarried  operatiTes,  therefore,  gain  ;  while  those  who  ore  obliged  to  snpport 
t  heir  own  families  In  hired  tenements  Iom.  Hentse  depOffits  in  savings-banks  f oorease, 
while  marriage  is  diseoaraged ;  and  the  fbroed  emplojrment  of  joang  children  U 
made  almost  a  neoesslty  in  mder  that  the  fkmily  maj  liTe.' 

"  The  oountrj  will  hardly  belfoTe  that  when  every  head  of  a  family  among  the 
laboring  people  of  New  York  oonld  save  money  the  whole  nomber  put  at  interest 
bnt  $34,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  when  their  condition  had  been  so  sadly  im- 
paired by  the  unwise  legislation  of  Congress  that  people  feared  to  marry  because 
their  wages  would  not  enable  them  to  support  families,  they  deposited  $99,000,000 
annually,  or  nearly  three  dollars  for  one,  and  that  the  number  of  depositors  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  total  amomai  on  deposit  to  their  credit  ran  up  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

"  Thus,  in  deflauoe  of  the  Commiss{oner*a  faets,  heartily  as  they  are  indorsed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio^  the  returns  from  savinga-bauka  prove  that,  with  our  labor  pro- 
tected and  a  cheap  and  es^Miaded  currency,  our  small  farmers  and  workiiigmeu  have 
been  able  to  lay  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital,  upon  which  they  receive  interest 
and  for  their  support  in  age  or  adversity.  They  are  happily  corroborated  by  other 
factSt  which  in  a  striking  manner  prove  the  superiority  of  tlie  present  condition  of 
the  classes  of  people  to  which  I  allude  over  that  to  which  the  Special  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue  would  lead  them  back.  While  accumulating  capital  in  savings- 
banks  they  have  felt  themselves  able  to  make  still  more  ample  prevision  for  their 
families  after  they  shall  have  been  called  away  by  the  dread  summouer,  death." 

After  sbowing  by  equally  exact  figures  the  wonderful  increase  in  life 
insurance,  the  honorable  speaker  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Wh^  people  in  addition  to  laying  up  money  at  interpst  are  insuring  their  lives* 
they  are  living  well ;  but  when,  as  in  1860,  past  accumulations  in  savings-banks  an» 
running  down,  and  they  are  wasting  their  time  in  enforced  idleness,  they  cannot  live 
well  and  contribute  freely  to  the  support  of  the  Oovenimeut.  Accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioner  and  you  will  paralyse  industry,  reduce  wages,  threw  the 
producing  classes  upon  their  deposits  for  support,  and  deprive  them  of  the  power  to 
keep  up  the  insuranoe  on  their  lives.  Such  facts  as  I  have  presented  are  suf&uient  to 
refute  a  thousand  fine-spun  theories.  It  may,  with  the  ingenuity  that  fashioned  this 
report,  be  said  that  the  policies  to  which  I  have  referred  are  on  the  lives  of  wealthy 
people.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  out  of  each  thousand 
of  them  are  for  $1000  or  less ;  five  hundred  and  forty  out  of  each  thousand  are  for 
$2000  or  less ;  sev«n  hundred  out  of  each  thousand  for  $3000  or  less.  Only  three 
hundred  out  of  each  thousand  are  for  amounts  over  $300(.K  Tliese  policies  are  the  • 
precautions  taken  by  well-paid  industry  to  provide  for  widowhood  and  orphanage 
after  the  head  of  the  family  shall  have  paid  mortality's  last  debt. 

'*  It  is  not  improper,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  concluding  this  branch iof  my  subject  I 
should  say  that  I  have  presented  no  statement  which  is  not  warranted  by  official 
indorsement,  and  that  I  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  could  the  business  of  the  savings- 
banks  and  life  insurance  companies  of  tlie  whole  country  be  investigated,  the  results 
would  conform  to  those  1  have  produced.  They  are  truly  surprising,  and  should  they 
through  our  widely  diffused  periodicals  find  their  way  across  the  waters,  will  prove 
an  abundant  antidote  to  the  Commissioner's  notice  to  those  who  have  thongbt  of 
emigrating  to  this  country,  but  who  desire  to  live  in  wedlock,  that  they  may  not 
hope  to  do  so  under  the  legislation  of  that  Congress  which  has  for  several  years  been 
in  such  absolute  government  of  the  country  as  to  render  the  veto  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive nugstory.  They  are,  in  my  Judgment,  important  enough  to  produce  some  effect 
upon  the  credit  of  the  country,  for  they  show  that  our  laboring  people  are  saving  and 
putting  at  interest  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  people  at 
large  are  paying  from  their  abundance  more,  largely  more,  than  the  interest  on  our 
national  debt  to  life  insurance  companies,  as  a  provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  provide  for  and  protect  them." 

TajsF  Ujtdbvblopkd  Rbsoowcmb  of  thb  Cbkteb  Aan  vii«  tk^xsTu.  i*  «x>D3X&\ft\,^«tVRUiiit^ 
-^^f  si  M  meeting  of  Northern  and  Soathem  g«at\emen.\Ti'W%a>t^(&%^A^*> — 

Captain HoTcaKiM,  of  ViasiJiiA.  staUd  that  i\ie  pT\i»\^\o\i'^^V^'w\i\v^\A  «v**^ 
^out  was  the  iron  rogion  oi  Centml  Virg\uia.    TUey  ^tx*  ama»  \\xi^v  ^Wi  ^%J^  >«^ 
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been  divided  into  I97eral  regions — the  tide-water  oonntry,  the  middle  lection,  of  a 
somewhat  sandy  nature,  cowparatirelj  lerel,  and  then  at  the  foot  of  the  Bine  Ridge 
they  crofls  into  the  great  Talley,  the  centre  of  agricnitaral  wealth.  Jast  upon  the 
western  border  of  that  valley  (the  Shenandoah),  they  come  in  contact  with  a  line  of 
iron  ore,  which  is  V9tj  largely  developed.  There  are  a  seriea  of  parallel  valleys  tra- 
versed by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad :  and  in  the  last  of  these  valleys,  upon 
the  western  slope  of  the  North  Monntain,  there  is  a  wonderfnl  development  of  iron 
ore.  This  mineral  region  extends  over  fifty  miles  in  length  by  some  three  or  foar  in 
breadth,  running  northeast  and  southwest  in  almost  a  direct  line,  and  between  veins 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  the  ore  is  obtained  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  in 
almost  inexhaustible  deposits.  Several  furnaces  are  in  acUve  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. Captain  Hotchklss  exhibited  samples  of  ore  and  an  analysis  of  the  same,  and 
stated  that  one  establishment  had  reftised  two  hundred  and  flf^  thousand  dollars  for 
their  works  and  privileges.  Parties  are  now  at  work  upon  a  railroad  to  connect  with 
the  great  Kanawha  coal  fields,  and  expect  to  have  it  in  running  order  within  a  period 
of  eighteen  months.  This  will  bring  the  iron  ore  in  immediate  contact,  as  it  were, 
with  the  coal  field,  and  of  course  put  it  in  a  position  to  be  readily  manufactured. 
Several  sites  and  furnaces  have  been  purchased  by  Northern  companies,  awaiting 
completion  of  the  railroads  to  the  coal  fields  before  commencing  operations.  The  de- 
posits of  iron  in  many  instances  crop  out,  stand  up  and  form  portions  of  the  mountain 
itself.  They  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  many  places  thousands 
of  tons  stand  up  as  the  rocks  that  form  the  summit  of  the  mount^n,  and  they  are 
worked  simply  by  blasting,  and  in  many  instances  are  obtained  by  sledging.  Several 
of  the  fa  maces  in  this  valley  were  destroyed  when  Qeneral  Crook  made  his  Junction 
with  Hunter  during  the  war,  and  from  this  source  much  of  the  iron  used  by  the  Con- 
federacy was  obtained.  While  much  has  been  developed,  there  still  remains  a  great 
body  of  ore  that  has  never  been  disturbed.  The  water  power  in  the  valley  is  not 
abundant.  It  is  aufScient  in  some  instances,  but  not  enough  generally  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  or  for  conducting  operations  entirely  by  the  use  of  water-power. 
Nearly  all  the  property  in  that  section  could  be  consolidated  or  purchased  together, 
with  the  exception  of  Elizabeth  Furnace  and  the  Milieus  property. 

Hon.  William  D.  Kbllbt,  of  Pexnsylvaxia,  stated  that  during  the  last  campaign, 
while  travelling  through  Bastem  Tennessee,  he  had  witnessed  the  same  wonderful 
deposits  of  iron  ore  along  the  line  of  railroad,  and  not  only  Iron,  but  coal  beds,  lead, 
zinc,  and  nickel,  which  is  said  to  be  next  to  the  precious  metal.  Already  in  Bastem 
Tennessee  the  development  of  one  zinc  establishment  has  built  up  a  beautiful  village. 
Through  his  Southern  trip  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  the  finest  wheat  fields  he  had 
ever  seen  in  any  region.  He  had  seen  in  Louisiana  fields  of  wheat  that  would  yield 
to  the  acre  twice  as  many  bushels  as  the  most  fertile  fields  of  the  Northwest,  and  in 
localities  where  the  expense  of  transportation  to  Liverpool  or  New  York  was  compara- 
tively nothing.  On  the  farm  of  Hon.  J.  R.  Robertson  sixty  bushels  of  Southern  wheat 
to  the  acre  has  been  raised,  and  it  could  be  carried  to  the  tropics  in  fiour  without 
danger  of  souring.  Never  before  was  buch  a  thing  known.  These  magnificent  fields 
were  visible  from  the  railroad,  and  within  sight  of  the  steeples  of  New  Orleans,  while 
splendid  patches  of  white  clover  could  be  seen  in  eyery  direction;  He  hod  as  soon 
expected  to  find  gold  growing  on  the  trees  as  a  natural  crop  of  white  clover  within 
sight  of  New  Orleans.  The  whole  South  abounds  not  only  in  natural  agricultural 
wealth,  but  in  iron  regions,  and  in  coal  with  which  to  smelt  it.  The  South  has  also 
the  richest  copper  region  in  our  country,  all  within  sight  of  a  road  soon  to  be  con- 
structed through  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
opening  up  vast  fields  for  investment  of  Northern  capital  from  the  Northeast  to  the 
tiulf  States— in  which  already  handsome  sums  have  been  expended.  Let  us  take  an 
historical  view  of  this  country  a  hundred  years  hence,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  South  was  transcendently  in  excess  of  the  North,  and  that  prior 
to  the  American  war  the  greatest  stores  of  the  world  were  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
our  people.  Pennsylvania  is  abundantly  rich,  and  yet  East  Tennessee,  and  some 
sections  of  other  comparatively  small  States,  are  richer  in  diversified  mineral  wealth 
and  great  natural  resources  than  our  own  boasted  Commonwealth.  He  who  wants 
to  read  the  most  wonderful  work  of  nature  should  take  **  Owen's  Geological  Recogni- 
zance of  Arkansas."  The  sculptors  of  the  world  will  there  find  a  marble  composed 
of  red  sandstone  converted  by  the  process  of  time  into  a  marble  more  beautiCal  ilvva^ 
that  of  Carrara,  and  equally  fine  with  any  Italy  \i«A  ^^^t  ^'txiX.w.^.  T>Bk»  ^%a\.  ^«^*^*^ 
ofcoAh  iron,  marble,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  ii\cVL«i\  oxA^  ^.^iSV  >Xi^\iiw5rt  '*^'«;^''^\S^? 
tal  of  the  North  for  their  development.  Ue  woxiU  iici^  t^MX«  Vi  '^'^^^^V^^il^x^  ^ 
OiMt  the  lAborera  of  the  North  were  pUing  wp  l\\«iVt  ii%.^\Ti%%,  '^'^^'^'Sf^Xr^^^  ^ 
hundred  wHUodb  of  dollar**,  whiclx  are  ready  lo  ^on?  \o  \\i<^  'Sjwo.vb.  ^ 
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could  be  assured  that  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  safe  residence  in  that  section  awaited 
them.  Mr.  Kelley  said  he  had  recently  ascertained  some  statistics  in  regard  to 
savings  banks  and  similar  institutions,  which  showed  that  in  one  savings  bank  in 
the  citj  of  New  York,  in  the  jear  1867,  between  ninetjr-nine  and  one  hundred  mil- 
lions were  deposited,  to  be  returned  with  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  interest.  In  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  thej  had  these 
savings  banks,  one  in  Phil^elphia,  three  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  result- 
ing increase  of  deposits  had  raised  in  the  year  1808  over  1867,  more  than  twenty-five 
millions.  In  these  States  last  year  the  depositors  increased  by  ninety-four  thousand, 
and  the  number  of  depottits  over  twenty  odd  millions.  There  is  lying  at  rent,  simply 
invested  in  Government  bonds,  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  quicken  into  active 
operations  these  fine  mineral  resources,  and  to  send  our  commerce  into  the  ports  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  statistics  brought  before  the  commissioner  of  our  revenue 
for  this  year  show  that  while  England  has  been  losing  in  her  copper  production,  we 
have  been  largely  increasing,  and  while  England  has  scarcely  maintained  her  iron 
production,  we  have  nearly  doubled  ours.  As  others  have  lost  we  have  gained  in  the 
ratio  indicated.  Let  us  become  as  one  family,  insure  us  as  sure  a  protection  as  we 
have  at  home,  and  we  shall  realize,  or  our  immediate  descendants  will,  a  pecuniary 
condition  of  things  for  yourselves  and  for  ourselves,  brighter  than  the  wildest  visions 
of  any  age  prior  to  the  war. 

Colonel  Prirtdp,  op  Georoia,  said  he  would  briefly  state  that  the  iron  region  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  extends  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  north- 
western portion  of  Georgia,  into  Alabama,  and  he  presumed  would  reach  to  a  portion 
of  Mississippi  also.  In  the  mineral  resources  of  the  South  no  reference  had  yet  been 
made  to  the  gold  mines  of  Georgia.  They  are  situated  along  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  South  Carolina.  They  were  very  extensively  worked  before  the  war,  ;ind 
great  profits  had  been  derived  where  operations  were  conducted  in  a  scientific  manner. 
JBut  the  iron  regions  of  Alabama,  of  which  he  desired  to  speak  particularly,  are  be- 
yond description.  There  was  hardly  anything  he  could  say  to  give  his  hearers  an 
idea  of  the  immense  quantities  of  iron  that  existed  in  Alabama.  Mountains  of  iron 
could  be  found  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  State,  which,  by  analysis,  had  been  proven 
to  yield  from  forty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  They  have  some  of  the  fin- 
est ores  in  America,  and  the  experiment  of  manufacturing  steel  from  it  is  now  being 
successfully  prosecuted.  Specimens  of  ore  crop  out  at  every  step  you  take,  and  they 
seem  to  be  quite  as  prominent  as  those  in  Tennessee.  We  cordially  invite  gentlemen 
from  the  North  to  come  down  among  us  and  examine  for  themselves,  and  we  will  ex- 
tend to  them  a  verr  hearty  welcome.  The  coal  and  iron  beds  of  Alabama  lie  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other.  There  is  a  large  iron  mountain  in  Alabama,  and 
within  four  miles  of  it  you  find  plenty  of  coal,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  rich  depo- 
sits of  lead,  all  within  a  circumference  of  four  miles.  The  mountain  is  almost  a 
solid  bed  of  iron.  There  is  also  an  iron  hill  in  Alabama  which  lies  parallel  to  the 
Selma  railroad,  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  composed  almost  entirely  of  iron.  Su- 
perior sandstone,  bituminous  coal,  and  various  other  minerals,  and  splendid  lead 
deposits  are  also  here  to  be  seen.  The  people  of  Alabama  are  a  little  behind  in  the 
way  of  cultivation,  but  they  were  in  hopes  the  North  would  send  them  some  good 
scientific  farmers  to  improve  their  agricultural  system,  and  they  would  profit  by  the 
example.  Indeed,  they  had  improved  very  much  lately,  from  the  fact  that  some 
Virginia  farmers  had  gone  down  and  introduced  the  system  of  Northern  agriculture. 
This  had  benefited  and  enhanced  their  lands  in  value  very  materially.  Clover  had 
been  successfully  raised  in  small  fields  before  the  war,  but  he  had  no  idea  how  long 
it  would  last.  In  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Georgia  they  were  enabled  to  raise  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  In  the  northern  part  of  Georgia  the  peach  is  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion, and  all  along  the  railroad  yon  will  ifiee  lines  of  peach  trees  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  apples,  which  only  flourish  with  cultivation. 
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•ROTECTION  OF  OUR  INDUSTRY. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  HESOUEOEa 


ffe  (froBtlT  overi8ti!  Hit  Importnnce  of  the 
\g\\ih  uDd  otliur  forclicn  ^Tuln  nurkeU. 
WUen   the  Briljsb  com  laWiW.T.-  K|>.-aleil. 
B  liidQCFiadit  was  buld  out  l>v  lb«  SmilUh, 
d  llli:  lio^  townalued  bj  our  icmln  growtt*. 

Bar,  lu  twelve  yaar*  afler  <Af  "pt^i  if  **< 
■I.  Jau>;  from  IMS  10  ISW).  our  u<.i..rt.  of 
bsdf-tutt-  to  Englaud  had  deertasri.  In  pm- 

-    -    ■      -JO  pu  I J  lion,   al-nUHl  thirty  ptr 

lelLth  taUmatu  Iwuulj-seveu 


11^  y<«r3  tlio  Brillsh 


iL,  CTCn  bj  Cii 
d  &  bidf  jwr  citi 
Darinic  u>e  sku 
unln  froin  this  uuuunt  oi. 
fir  ImperO/rom  allirr  nimtriei, 
JIUMiMbe  ami  Chiauio  l^lai 
yi  mart  grain  and  .rtr  """ 
iai  /mm  in  tach  yrai 
trtlu  ueam  pojU 
Tbeeli'vuii  Sorthweeli;"!  StalCT,  in  18fiO, 
«daccd  1900,000,000  wortb  "f  uttla  >iid  [ito- 
ilcMiB  fbr  coniuiiipiioii  uml  eiijoit,  uf  whk-h 
ilj  »3S.00U,00U  *ovlb  WMil  to  forei'ju  coui.- 
IB,  t^  low  tluu  half  of  llial  to  Urinl  Brit- 
i.  irh.lD  our  EjBlcm  Suites  und  the  South 
ok  •l(0,2i»(.653  worth,  or  more  llian  mvid 
da  huir  UmcB  KB  iiiucli  w  all  lun-l«ii  coun- 
iM.  New  BiiKl>iul  l'^  » l"'^"-"''  """kei  for  u» 
an  Oil)  Euulaod.  Tbe  :ini>uaLaTera;ju  ol  our 
.porta  la  Otrtl  BrlUiin  from  I»*f  ■  '"■  " 
iislve,  li*  roiniiiitud  ut  odIv 
Fukiiini  in  New  EnsiUiiiC- 
ir  couutrv  tliuu  in  EnsilBii.l ;  and  a  Ijnre 
cruue  ut  milU  und  fui'lurius  in  the  Wwt 
Duld  be  a  ttlll  Kfi'iilcr  bciiuflt. 
By  the  Roportit  of  Hon.  Horji;.;  Ua|iroii,  U, 

Cnninil«-<luDer  of  Ajsri culture,  our  WUil 
icat  oxiKirt*.  for  forty-IAm  i«gni  pa^  were 
a.OOO.OoD  buibels  — wiih  Boor  r&inced  to 
WAt— <7>mI  only  (a  tA<  prodari  if  tlu  three 
Brt.lSOH-J-'O.    Of  till*,  Gruw  Brilulii  took 

per  ceut.  iil  our  t'lports  tu  Europe;  ret 
HI)  1867  to  1883  W8  funii*b.:.l  but  a  qaarttr 

ber  ImiNirtii.  EuroiKi  eniliim;  the  ti'bi  from 
irneunsr  in.irki'ti',  und  wiib  bi'r  cliunper  fanu 
bor  Tbtre  i,.  no  pro-|hi'l  of  lUw  nieuifrt 
BDit  ImprovinK.  fof  rii1riu'l>  art!  bulldli^  tu 
e  icnait  iimlu  at'hls,  u(  Hai'g-ivv  und  the 
jck  Set,  to  cbeuiMu  uutl  bi:ilitiit«  UteVt 
axporUoa  »t  grata. 


--  <arin  fm 

(htm  Eni/iantl  hat 
lAt  attragr,  far 


Iv  «4i,itM.t>ia. 


_._ „.    .     Con'praa,  il 

oxtenblon  of  railroads  In  Earope  and  the  East, 
M  hrini;lna;  into  competition  with  oor  fkna 
produoW  Ktr  prodnot*  of  other  coantilea," 
and  that,  therefore,  "  m-lf-lntereat,  If  not  aelf- 
proMrvuliun,  dlctutcB  caution  tn  dlntarblDK 
mv  iiiduntrlai  lnti.'ri!«t  of  tbe  poantry." 

Dlalnuee,  and  tbe  bluher  waxe*  oardvillMk- 
tiun  il-'niaods,  pat  the  Weatem  Canoarkt  laeh 
dlsudvant^ee  JLiuin^l  tbu  );'^'n  grower  In 
Biiropt  thul  rompulLtion  in  hopeless,  except 
ill  aeaiionii  of  ^rcat  Ecurclt;  abroad. 

The  plaiti  rcrocily  1"  to  inpreaiie  onr  home 


I  bjl. 


v-a-InK  0 


tares,  and  lo  Tary  our  crop*  to  meet  tboae 
lurj^'iT  home  markets.  It  Is  not  alone  hla  naiD 
and  provliiotie,  whieh  will  keep  wid  Tjear 
tra.ni'iiortjitlon,  tiy  which  the  farmer  lives  and 
^uina.  bnt  Uli>  periahsble  frulta  and  vegelablea, 
wblcli  ma^l  Bnd  murkel  soon  and  near  home, 
are,  or  vlinuld  ba,  of  RTi^t  Talae.  Put  the 
factory  und  brni  ('ii;ether,  and  these  find  larger 
market,  the  former  I-  saved  from  dependence 
nu  one  crop  alone  ;  his  land  Is  kept  tn  better 
heart  l>y  this  variety  of  prodnrls.  Mildew, 
a^id  blliEbt  and  ntiit,  Hhleh  cume  from  exfatns- 
tion  of  the  soli,  the  result  of  the  constant  ex- 
|K>rt  of  RrHhi,  and  the  want  of  ehBii|;o  la  pro- 
dnclii,  will  CPOfc,  mid  ^uod  farming  become 
iKHslbIc  and  iiroAIablc,  aud  the  Ikthcr  b«  abia 
lohanilovttrhlsfurm  to  his  sons,  not  ImpoT- 
criahcd.  but  enriched  and  fall  of  promiseof  a 
more  (ruilful  future. 


No 


:tiiRiain.TDBU.,  \ 
RicB.    I'o  take 

It  out,  tbe  UnD*r 


a  populat  on  ;  nm- 
sball  coma  to  tSe 


rn>Di  tie  earth  and  no 
mu-tifive  back.  Let  . 
[iiereaite  ntth  the  irrowtb  of 

left  this,  and  wux«  decay  n ._ 

best  laud  1b  but  a  qausUOD  of  time,  tONi  n 

In  New  Ent'land,  wlib  ■  poor  foil,  eropa  in- 
eroiwe ;  in  Uie  West,  witA  a  rich  toll,  Ibey 
di'creuH:  In  the  *veiH|^.  Id  New  BnitUllO, 
faelorv  and  farm  are  near  each  other,  oiakliiff 
a  boiiie  market  (or  the  fanner'a  prodnee,  and 
caablini;  him  tO)tet  ai.inure  to  enricb  htssolL 
111  Ibe  West,  our  roUuee  being. cwtlKik  >)»., 
tAw  i-o\\  \>*se*  'fe'jiits.oi*  t'  '"  ■■■  '■" 
\tteCWU-'  CMSntVIHWlA  V,«  c 

1    ctatui^kV  i^Ai  ™-    "**"-■ 


proper  to  cstlmato  the  aimual  watte  to  the 
country  at  lesag  tban  an  amount  equal  to  the 
mineral  coiitrtituiDU  of  1,500,000,000  busb- 
els  of  com-''  Put  Ibe  fiictory  beside  the  farm, 
and  tills  drain  Ib  btopped. 

We  cannot  have  tbe  be8T  farmino, 
until  we  have  the  best  liamuracturi>'0 
in  vabied  fobm8  and  materials,  each 
av   inoihpensable   help  to    the  growth 

ANU    FBRVBCTNESS  OF  THE  OTHER       Wti  mUdt 

remember,  too.  tnat  it  is  not  the  quantity 
but  the  value  of  our  craln  exported  that  we 
are  to  consider,  aud  we  find  that  when 
tbe  foreign  demand  is  lar^,  the  price  paid  is 
low,  Bud  our  farmen  gain  little  of  counso :  m 
l^e  year  1800,  when  exports  were  so  trifling 
in  quantity,  oor  wheat  waa  at  $1.75  per  bushel 
in  £nghind.  In  1868,  when  the  much  birger 
per  centago  of  our  products  waK  taken  in 
Europe,  the  price  was  down  to  91.85,  leaving 
to  the  Western  Tanner  al>out  $1.06  in  the  year 
of  the  smaller  demand,  and  onlyOO  cents  when 
the  larger  quantity  was  taken.  The  rule  beiuir, 
that  when  rates  are  anythinir'  like  remuner- 
ative, Europe  bnys  but  litue  of  our  farm 
products,  Buy  three-eighths  of  the  total  ex- 
ports; when  the  rates  are  ruinous  to  the 
cultivator,  they  rise  to  something  approach- 
ing Ihree-tifths. 

FRBE  TRADE  ASSERTIONS  Y8.  FACTS.  ARE 
TARIFFS  ADDED  AS  TAXES  TO  THE  PRICE 
OF  GOODS? 

Were  we  tne  from  debt,  and  with  a  surplus 
revenue,  tliere  might  be  some  seeming  reason 
for  free  trade  talk.  Even  then  it  would  ue  u  dis- 
astrons  policy ;  but  with  our  impi'nittve  need 
for  a  large  revenue,  free  trade  is  shameful  repu- 
diation and  national  bankrupt<:y,  and  yet  this 
time  is  chosen  to  agitate  in  iis  favor  all  over 
the  land,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^'Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  League/'  with  its  headquarters 
and  support  among  New  York  importers,  and 
men  closely  Ihiked  wilh  fori'ign  manufac- 
turers! 

What  class  or  party  of  men  dare  propose  to 
raise  over  $300,0()0,000  yearly  by  direct  inter- 
nal taxation  f  None  are  rush  enoui^h  to  dlir 
their  own  political  graves  by  sneh  proposal  or 
sninresUon.  Even  the  free  traders  are  eo in- 
led  to  admit  the  need  and  Justice  of  a 
for  revenue,  and  by  that  admission  over- 
throw their  own  shallow  sopbisms,  and  are 
not  fairly  true  traders,  but  raUaer  pretenders  to 
belief  in  an  impracticubic  theory. 

Our  importations  should  not  go  beyond 
$400,000,000  yearlv,  and  ought  to  be  less,  and 
we  must  raise  $150,000,000  from  turifTs  on 
these  imports. 

This  admits  of  but  a  small  reduction  in  the 
amount  to  be  raised  in  this  manner,  and  a 
little  common  s«Dse  and  patriotism  should  be 
enough  to  settle  the  whole  matter  lor  yeors  to 
com*?. 

This  new  outburst  of  fi^e  trade  zeal  at  such 
a  time  is  suspicious.  Political  deniagoinies,  un- 
der guise  or  lmi»artiality,  can  use  it  to  rtde 
into  power  on  complication:*  they  thus  fer 
meiit,  but  more  espeeiaUy  is  it  a  dntgyte  ff*r 
th€  eontrol  <if  oiir  market  by  British  mant{faet- 

Oreat  Britain  luis  cheap  labor,  irreat  ea\Ata\ 
at  low  tntcrcfiU  huyi*  cxiwrienee  in  trade  and 
inaaufiivtanrs,  dad  Durrow  territory.     We  Ywiye 
iaO^r  fyettvr  r»flid,  cottot)«  wool,  coal.  Iron,  en- 
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n 
f< 

)i 
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er^y  and  tkill,  and  ample  room  for  Harm  and 
factory  to  be  neiirh^ors  and  allies. 

rht' English  pivuch  iVee  trade  to  us,  brcau<<> 

lowtaritrs  here  \^ill  i^ive  thcmadvanta^  in  tie 

\  tnule  uith  u?,   which  thev  gnxUhj  need^  for,  if 

;  Em^Iaud  loses  the  United  Stat-es  as  her  hin^-et 

»  and  oci^t  ens  turner,  her  industrial  and  fiDondal 

suiireniacy  is  gone.    A  few  millions  spent  to 

demoralize  us  is  l>ut  dust  In  the  lialanee. 

Even  ii  our  tanfl  Is  not  chanired.  Uic  kecpinc 
up  a  feeling  which  would  prevent  our  qa\\\\a\ 
from  investments  in  new  industries  would  paj 
them  well. 

8o  we  have  a  pretended  **  revenue  reform," 
into  which  some  well-meaumg  men  are  dnwn, 
which  would  levy  a  stiff  tarifl  on  tea,  coffise  sod 
other  articles  we  do  not  and  cannot  prodace, 
and  reduce  the  duties  us  fur  as  possible  on  tlie 
article  we  can  and  do  proiluce,  and  in  which, 
with  fuir  protection,  we  can  compete  with  the 
forci^fuer. 

Its  object  is  to  cut  down  the  duties  on  articles 
which  tJie  Britisli,  and  others  abroad,  make 
and  would  sell  us,  and  of  course,  they  :»re 
willim;  our  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  should  pay 
our  revenue. 

To  build  up  this  absurd  ''reform*^  and  to 
make  protection  to  home  industry  seem  a 
base  wrong,  we  hear  the  loud  assertions  of 
free  traders  and  self  styled  "revenue  reform- 
ers,^* that  a  tarifl  is  u  lax,  and  adds  its  arnoant 
not  only  to  the  imported  article  on  which  it 
is  levied,  but  to  the  pric?  of  the  same  article 
made  here;  und  that  this  abided  price  zoes  to 
the  manufacturing  "monopolists,"^  who  thm 
adroitly  rob  the  people.  One  of  the  Leairiic 
lecturctrs  said,  "  On  pig.  bar  and  railroad  iron, 
the  people  hist  year  paid  a  tax.  in  Ibe  hi- 
creased  'price  and  ihe  duty,  of  over  $45,000.-  ' 
000,  of  which  Government  got  but  $5,000,0;iO,  i 
und  $40,(K)0,(K)0  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  iron  men.*'  The  "Fi-ee  Trader,"  paiado* 
the  "  Tax  on  a  man  in  his  clothes,**  and  the 
"Tax  on  a  farmer's  l)edrooni"  in  the  bame 
style. 

JLlke  assertions  are  made  touching  "  tax"  on 
lumber,  woolens,  etc.  The  aim  of  all  Ibis  Is 
plainly  to  uni^e  the  British  system  of  levying 
tariffs  on  articles  we  do  not  and  cannot  nro- 
duce,  nod  reducing  or  fibolishiiig  the  duties 
on  articles  we  can  manuf.icture  here.  This 
scheme  is  of  British  origin,  and  piirent  and 
cbild  are  alike. 

An  Encrlish  writer  wf^ll  says  of  tbe  effect  of 
the  system  there  on  the  *  people,  "  It  hits 
them  doubly,  and  they  suffV-'r  both  ways :  the 
I  value  of  tlieir  wtures  Is  lessened  by  the  duties 
charged  on  these  necessaries  of  food  ^hey  con- 
sume, and  their  woges  are  reduced  by  the  free 
admission  of  foreign  munufacturcs  competing; 
with  those  they  prod  nee.'*  t^hall  we  udopt 
this  niisenible  "tystcm— this  montrrel  called 
"free  trade,  with  tariff  for  revenue?" 

Bi-fore  entering  on  the  lntere^tiI1g  proeeffl  of 
confronting^  assertions  with  fact-*,  let  me  re- 
mark that  even  If  those  assertions  are  trne,  a 
Aital  aspect  ot  the  ctise  is  ignored,  and  it  Is  but 
half  stated,  such  hnlf-st4itf*nients  being  often 
worse  and  more  deceptive  than  falsehoods. 
No  allowance  Is  made  for  dlffen*nce  in  wa^res, 
taxes  or  interest,  or  fk^r  tlie  benefits  and  necessi- 
ty of  a  larvae  home  market.  Give  our  Iron  makers 
\N  otVotxc^  mWStVW^Vl  ^«LM<ft*>  VS«ft%  >\vKcv  QQfc  dollar 

\   \u\\\*>  «in<\  \Xxv\'8  to\\\^  'iX^ls  Y*v;C^v^>^^  -«^<A. 


uu,mt<u!- 

A  miiliou  uf  nio.i,  du#  arliiiii.'.  ami  con- 
niim-Tit,  turn  la  tlm  ftiriii  ua.l  imx.i  Ititii  llio 
■I'mt  \>{  pmluciT.'^  RiL-iD^  Krtlii  hikI  i>iJi<.'r 
rooil.  Tlic  liiiinu  iii.irkul  (lut  ilunr  uivi-  lliu 
r^iriiii:r.  butter  far  tbuD  tliil  a!  Eiiicrmil,  b 
^'ooe.  our  Inr^'uT  «iii'iilu.'-  ni>iilJ  i;lu  ttiuUUtuDt 
tairkeui.  ]>rit>»  wiiuid  UU,  hu.iilr.'iU  of  itill- 
UoDii  uf  Jullurii  kuiit  iu  clrculiUtw  hiuihikuh 
by  boiil»iiiuinfHrtiirB»  wuuld  »tu;nitc  ur  tco 
■bruail.  timra  «un1ii  Kruw  bard,  )ubar  would 
go  bOKtrliifc  (^  IL  Hlwavb  ha*  ill  our  ti'Ke  trnilu 
— '-In),  aDd,  cvin  It  uiiod-  witu  c'.icaucr. 
.  1*  di.u '-■'■■'    - '■•   ■'■■■   "■■—   -' 


ii-rllons  ulinnt 


1  It  B.>od- 

wbicb    U  dliubtful,    Wl'    KIKlulc 

llttie  u'v  til  idlu  p  'o.ili-  Willi 
or   to  f^irmciM  witb    fut  nr-ia 

But  ii:t  u*  wlnrn  to  tb"«B  a 

tbr  turiH  bL-iiig  a  tax  luvk-d  nil 

torthcbrDi-fltof  lIi;  *' mODnimlist,"  huCiiIIu  .. 

ALRXitxDBB  I[AM[i.ri>n  l«  hnppiwwl  to  havt 
bsd  Komrt  >tuii.>i'inan:thifi  and  va^v-ilv  (prolm- 
bly  Dot  Ml  much  IU  th<.-Ai-  liMrnud  b-e  tra.Ic 
.  ny  Ibo  N»w  lork  " 


r,  bunitidi 

■'  But'lbtinicli  it  wi-m  Irne  tbat  Ibe  Immedi- 
ate knd  ferlaln  cll.'rtiit  a  tariff  wja  nn  liiun-.ve 
of  price,  It  b  Iiiilt-i.-n(a1l7  trui:  tbnl  Ibe  con- 
tmry  U  thu-  ultimit"  effect  wltli  every  nurc-'s. 
fal  iniiuuLu'tuii;.    VThi'ii  n  duinodlif  LJiiiiiFjc- 

i;agud  la  tbc  pro-ecutlon  ol  it  a  conipBtvut 
number  of  piir^oD.-',  U  cm  be  ^Honied,  mitl 
■cL-ordiDirlT  Mldom  or  iiuvcr  bib  lo  bu  ii')]d 
ebraptt,  \a  procMi  of  llniu.  tlian  (lie  foruieu 
•rUclc  for  wbldi  it  1»  ■  iUlbUliiw.  I'liu  later- 
lul  comui^Ulion,  wblcb  tukuii  [ilucc.  kiuii  doiu 
iiV:i.V  wiui  everrtblDic  like  iuoui)|io>v,  ami  by 
de^trucd  redaum  tlic  prlcv  of  tbe  urtk'lo.  tu  tbu 
rainlmuni  uf  u  n.-asDUiLbl<:  protitoii  tliu  cupiuil 
emploved     TiiLi  uccunb  wii-b  Uiu  luaboii   of 

tlW  tbtujC  KUll  'Itll  eXJHTlcllCL'." 

How  bun  our  i-xiMni'iiC''  agmsd  wltli  Havil- 
Toa'a  rkvd  T  Coiluns,  Impartitl  al  5(1  cuiiM  a 
Tard,liuvelH!i'neXjioriiNlorbi'ttorr|D-illtv,  nndi-r 
«  hlirU  [uriff,  at  <I  itiiil*.  C'otliin  bo^-ieVr  fruiii 
1<H0  to  ima  wu  T.-dut'iNl  uc:iT7  half  In  pricr. 
Dvluiiiei,  IrajMnnl  u:  'JSe.  M  Snc  w.-tk  madu 
here  In  Ltm  ol  •fiuiil  i)u.i1ltv,  at  auv  Tne 
prtsviit  priced  of  wiioluu  clotb»,  of  uitn-Ml 
rniiiumption,  are  )i'm  tbiu  tlilrty  jiwr^  a.'O, 
and  wooIvH:-  uri'  lowi'i'.  In  tc(>ld  lo  dii.Vi  tbau  In 
IHKlh  under  ■  lower  lurill ;  cari'els  aru  cbea|i«r 


n-ducwl  from  \>ic  to  ISi-.  In  lAll.  and 
■Did  In  Ulc  war  tor  3^.,  while  till;  Eiullidi, 
a  bellcr.  wax  hi'lil  at  tat..  ta\'u>g  our  Gov- 
"     "'        " '»  0*  well   as  deiwudi-neu 


ttiaa  &%  a.  ton.  took  off  the  larifl,  and  cried 
"  llurr.ih  for  Irce  tmdi:  Iti  iron  !" 

8j  of  bur  woolen*,  tiirou:(h  four  hnodred 
yuim  lit  liUh  tatitU  tbi^T  fell  In  price,  aa 
riiiiial,  »kill  *nd  cumiielitloii  at  home  in- 
rriMjcJ,  auit  tliroiucb  protection  ibu  reached 
fru  triidc  IU  wooleiu;  Diit  ber  «altMia;(  work- 
men b.i!  ber  In  turu  liack  tu-dof. 

Let  111  follow  our  imiiort'  Hiid  prirta  of  Iron 
a  Jitllv  i<  Uie  Hliupicst  mode  of  detiill~.  and  as 
I'uvi-riiiit  I'lB  lik'^  iironnd  on  other  arlictes. 
from  ISM  io  vm,  lucluiiiTi',  th»  dnt;  on  Im- 
liortcd  |ne  iron  waa  ftt>ni  Vi.Sl  to  •H,n9  per 
too,  und  thv  urloe  from  ilA  tu  |8*.  From 
1>U.1  to  1S4T  Uie  duty  wu  nimaA  to  W;  but 
Ihi-  prire  ranired  )owi-r,  or  from  133  to  130. 

la  lUoO  it  fell  to  CJU.HS,  wblla  tbe  cost  in 
Eiiirbiuj  wsM  ilS.oa.  and  tbe  wrifl  ao  per  cent 
mid  EagH,it  bar  Iron  was  told  bore  at  HL87, 
ujr  HriLi.-h  cotuiD.-  biJiiK  eni^'.rml  111  »eltli)trat 

Ik  in  tbts  country,  lower  our  laiiH,  and  f;ot 
lU  tbeir  |iow<>r.  Wiiim  tUU  was  done  they 
<bed  up  prici-».  and,  in  ISIM,  sold  lu  lflO,000 
»  ot^nn  Iron  at  MT.IU,  eoalip:;  in   EuElond 


!  liu-iff  only  80  per 
..  >f  buM  at  ovvr  (TO, 
bi'avy  jrlcen  and  piaUlii, 

AH  ,       In     lia.':?      in.     hfe.l    a 


'U.OOJ  ti 

iind  rJllroud  iron  at , _ 

aU  wM  a  Ime  tariff,  an  I,   In   185T, 

■'onub,"  and  Idbor  went  beKxini;,  and  AimiuN 

liHd  tbur  sliare  of  Iroublis. 

Witli  lUe  turiir  at  «B,  fur  fonr  year*,  from 
Wis  IO  IMd.  iiIj:  Iron  niii<,re<|  irataUi  to  830, 
urerJiciiU  4iT,70. 

Wltli  tbe  tarllf  rfducid  to  3(1  pir  oeot  for 
liiur  vt'uns  from  idSU  Ut  185»,  tbe  ninsie  was 
fro  II  til  lo  «3T,  and  Uie  aieram  was  «S),  or 
uter  ti  bldbcr  than  under  a  lower  tarlB. 

Tli»>iitlKurc«  we  take  from  olflclal  raports 
□f  Goremiiuuit  KcTume  Coinmbmlon^rs.  and 
rind  lino),  ductuiUons  In  prices,  ruinous  to 
Hi  if  not  guirlod  ofpiiust  by  a  tarlU;  the 
EiiKb.4li  pntdni-ert  paying  tbi:  kirill  at  limes, 
unJ  a^aiu  Uie  buyer  h.-n'.  Jui>t  as  markets 
miiiced.  and.  maH  noleieorAg  <^  all,  we  aee  iita 
Eii;f]lsb  piisbiiii;  dowu  our  tarill.  aelllnc  us 
iron  Jow  to  breuk  down  our  iiiIHb,  and  tfaca 
gij-hin^  nil  tbe  price,  und  roupiUK  imiiMuse 
proUt*  wbile  our  tariff  wan  low. 

We  fliiil  tbc  priceB  icradiidll)'  coniliiK  down, 
bulb  of  foreign  and  domestic  articles,  as 
I'Ompviiilou.  «kill.  exuHririiRu,  lit  uucbinerr 
and  eapliid  become  inveiiled  In  jc'^wlnic 
iiuln-lriiii,  »tarUii|;  und  r  a  proluetlve  policy. 
1^1  a<  put  tbin  abBurditv  of  a  lurlff  helmc 
-   - ■ -'     -•"■'-    -    tbe   pricB 


addition    i 


cninicnt  some  .  — 

on  an  uiifrlciulty  totfipa 

Eiiftland  rainSd  tbe  isrill  ou  lr>n  serenliH^r 
ttini»,  imcinnliH;  with  t^.at,  or  ten  Kbilliuuf 
sUtrllniC,  in  !<(».  and  iroln^r  np  to  SUj  ■  tor. 
)»  imtt.  im  tbv  itrtre  rise,  as  It  slnmld  liu\e 
■hiiic  iiv  toe  B-ut('rtfvn-  Of  l!if<ii-  wl>e  men* 


111  another  iii^t. 

Fre«  traders  apply  II  otdy  In  audi  maiiufael' 
un-fii  fls  they  wi-h  to  rudueu  the  tarifl  on, 
ami  lho:«  are  kucIi  aa  tbu  Biitlxh  would  con- 
iroi  Id  our  m.irkels.  if  possible.  Mr.  Horacb 
»t  AiKAHii,  of  Tenne.-tee.  aptly  said,  in  •  speech 
in  CoDKress  in  Uarch, ; 

"It  thlsdoi'trlnL'  la  true  of  these  articlea,  it  la 
true  ol  all  iillieri,;  for  ezaiii^- of  bnller, 
ebeeti-,  pulatiWi',  and  wheat.  Tlin  duty  OD 
butter  und  ehee>e  Is  4  eeule  !>er  pound,  on  po- 


r  o^ra  ilaiA**',  <»^ 


4 


cents  per  pound  on  chooee  adds  4  cento  p«r 
ix>imd  to  the  conRniniytlon  piici's  ot  Amcrii*an 
cbcesc  as  well  as  of  the  1,50(),C<X)  i>oandrt  ini- 

forted  lh>iii  Canada,  the  1.175,000  ]>oundc>  from 
ranee,  and  the  260,0(K)  ^lonndbrrom  Enplund ; 
or  that  the  duty  of  i^  (Mmttn  per  bunhol  on  wheat 
adds  that  anin  or  any  Fum  to  the  price  either 
of  Amerienn  wheat,  or  of  the  1.500,000  but^held 
imported  from  Canada ;  or  la^tiy  that  the  duty 
of  25centA  {ler  bushel  on  potatoes  is  an  addi- 
tion of  :25  cents  a  bu»he]  to  the  market  price 
of  our  whole  potato  crop,  oh  well  as  of  the 
170,000  bushels  imi)ortecl  from  NoTa  Scotia? 
The  folly  of  such  an  assertion  would  be  so  ap- 
parent as  to  impose  upon  nobody ;  it  would  be 
a  snbjeet  of  universal  ridicule.** 

In  the  iierht  of  the  fiicts  of  our  experience, 
Hamiltok^»  views  are  true  and  sagacious; 
and  surely  these  fkcts  do  not  sustain  tlie  tMire 
and  absnra  assertions  of  the  free  traders  and 
their  friends. 

If  we  follow  their  advice  we  carry  our  pn»t 
to  British  mills  and  pay  heavy  tolls,  and  road 
fees- both  ways.  Better  take  our  frrist  to  Amer- 
ican mills  and  keep  tolls  and  fees  at  heme, 
even  if  we  build  our  mills  in  tlie  start. 

Let  us  look  at  a  plan  of  tarifi  reform  qnlte 
unlike  that  we  have  been  examining.  That 
may  well  be  called  a  scheme  to  bcnetit  foreif^ 
mauuflBctnrers  and  New  York  importers  at  the 
cost  and  peril  of  our  onteri)rise  and  industry. 
This  is  a  plan  to  help  the  best  interests  of' a 
fanner,  worker,  manufacturer  and  importer 
alike,  and  to   develop  the  resources  of  our 

countrv. 

For  brevity^s  sake  we  put  it  in  shape  of 
resolves. 

*'l8t  Hetolved.  That  while  approving  tariff 
reform,  simplifying,  increasing  the  free  list, 
changing  rates  where  needed  and  Just,  revis- 
intr  the  tMmded  warehouse  system,  and  cspe- 
cialiy,  changing  ad  9faloretn  to  specific  duties,  to 
prevent  fraud — ^we  would  keep  in  \iew,  not 
only  the  immediate  wants  of  our  revenue, 
but  that  protection  of  our  industrv  and  tliut 
development  of  our  resources  by  wlilcli  the 
prosperity  of  the  jKioplc  mav  make  th<j  solv- 
ency of  our  Government  perfect,  and  its 
revenue  lasting. 

•*ad.  Mewhedj  That  as  a  decrease  of  revenue 
from  dutiee  on  Import-s  is  feasible,  we  fiivor 
lower  duty,  or  the  free  admlsbion,  of  tea, 
coffee,  spices,  dye-stofis,  etc.,  not  produced 
by  us,  and  in  universal  use,  that  the  i)eople 
may  thereby  gain ;  and  would  retain  duties  for 

Srotectloo  and  revenue  on  articles  wo  can  and 
o  produce,  and  the  home  product  of  which 
is  a  benefit  to  tlie  people. 

'*  3d.  JRfsolved^  That  while  wa«res  are  higher 
and  workmen  better  off  with  us  than  in  Engr- 
land,  and  while  English  workingmen,  Impelle'd 
by  the  force  of  hnnger,  are  denoancins:  free 
trade,  and  allei;ing  that  it  is  red ucintr  them  to 
pauoerism,  leaving   them   def(*neeless  against 
«tUl   cheaper  labor   in   Europe,  and  driving 
vhcir  skilled  artlzans  to  protective  countries, 
it  would  be  injustice  and  Injury  to  Amerienn 
urticans  and  workmen  to  adopt  or  apnrotieh 
a  s\stem  which  is  denounced  hy  workth«niH'n 
in  England  hs  lowering  their  wages  and  de- 
irntfJ/mr  their  conil\t\oi\. 
"4th.  Jiesclf*ed.  Tbut  while  British  workmen 
anri  inamifactun  n  are  confij>laliruig  of  luniger 
iimonte  ^oikmen  :m^  pwU  to  ea]at:il,  caused 
f^yyn-ir  fn'c  trade  and  rcvi'nuc  tJiritl  ^^slen\— 
nufcb  udiulta  Ave   ot   duty  urtldea  imude  \ti 


England,  while  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobaceo,  etc., 
ytay  heavy  duties — iind  are  aiarnied  at  their 
VHStly  growing  bahirce  of  im])orts--grcater 
tlian  the  exports  in  1868  liv  85!!iO,000,00a--and 
while  our  foreiun  debt  is  $1,500,<KM),0(M),  growing 
couHtantly  from  excels  of  importb,  and  takiniir 
away  our*sj>eeie  to  [>artly  i«y  thi'  intere$>t,  any 
approach  toward  free  trade  would  not  only  put 
fur  uwav  the  return  to  specie  payments,  but 
would  increase  our  debt  abroad  more  nipidlv 
and  make  the  cahimity  of  u  terriide  financial 
crisis  swift  nnd  pure.'*  ' 

The  idea  of  thi^se  res^olyeswas  parti  v  reaiiaed 
in  the  chantres  made  lost  winter  in  the  tariff 
reducini;  duties  f  24,0000,000,  and  no  doubt  the 
country  will  benefit  the  rebv. 

Is  it  not  pluin  that  this  free  trade  isitation  is 
ill-timed,  false  in  its  pretences,  and  bad  in  Ita 
])laus  ? 

'*TuE  Extension  of  ouk  Railroad  Stbtem 
within  the  lust  few  protective  \eai-s  has  been 
mo^t  extruordinarv,  and  yet  the'llnes  now  pro- 
jected promise  btill  more  rapid  exteobion  in  the 
future.  Let  them  be  made  and  let  our  farmen 
full  to  provide  for  eorrespjuding  increase  in 
the  home  demand  for  their  proiluct^,  and  the 
result  must  hievitubly  exhibit  it  elf  in  the 
form  of  a  dcpritcision  of  the  ugrirultural  intcr- 
estii  as  great  as,  if  not  even  kCieutiT  than,  has 
been  ever  known.  Let  than^  on  the  eontrury^ 
determine  that  all  our  cloths  atid  all  our  irom 
fhall  he  made  at  hotne^  and  flu:  road-nuiking  mow 
in  prwfresn  will  hfi  follovrdby  inereased  ptvuperity 
to  alU  the  oUl  farmers  and  the  «*».'*—!&.  C. 
Caret. 

The  Chicago  Tribitne,  in  18($1,  gave  the 
clear  and  lorcihle  views  and  facTs  below.  It  Is 
well  to  read  them  in  contrast  with  lt«  free 
trade  tolk  in  later  days  :  ' '  Exclusive  of  cotton, 
rice,  cune  sugar  and  molas^^es,  which  are  not 
Anieriean  prodnets,  the  United  States  exported 
in  the  year  ending  June  8»),  1860,  to  all  foreign 
countries,  *6l,8ttl,afc>.  Kxclusive  of  the  same 
products,  the  Wet^tem  States  produced  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  airricnltural  product  of  the 
Union.  A>>uiiiing  that  the  West  exports  iu 
the  hume  ratio  that  it  lu-odurcs.,  and  wc  have  a 
foreign  niaikei  for  $»4,800,0()0  of  the  value  of 
all  ati:rieultual  articles  produced  hi  the  West- 
ern states. 

*'  As  the  total  agricultural  production  of  the 
Western  Stutus  lr»  ubout  $1,159,000,000,  of 
which  sav  i?i50,00(i,(K)0  n>av  be  deducted  for  the 
value  of  fariniuii:  iniiilinient^j,  animals  held  lor 
use,  unprovt'iiH  nt,  wear  and  tear,  etc.,  there 
reiuuiu  ii«900.()00.0000  for  eouf-nmption  in  the 
producint;  States,  and  for  market  in  other 
States  and  fon*l;:n  eoiintiies.  It  thereiore  ai>- 
])ear8  tlial  the  pronortion  of  the  market  fnr- 
nishfdbythe  United  SUitcs  for  our  produce, 
compared  with  that  fdniished  by  all  foreiini 
countries,  is  as  S37  50  to  5^1  00.  If  wc  inquire 
where  this  market  is  found,  we  discover  tliat 
the  same  year  the  nianufacturcni  of  plir-lron 
produeeil  *07,«:8,281  worth  of  that  material. 
The  cotton  nianufaeturers  produced  over  1115,- 
OUO.OOO.  woolen  about  %«0,000,000,  leather 
?W).000,00(),  hoots  and  otlier  product?  of  leather 
%~V\V\V^\V3k^,  \ic^w\x\V\w>\\  luv\jUments  f  18,000,- 


RKinuru'-turud  proilui-ts  i'on.-i.-t.-  in  the  wi'«tem 
fo  .1(1,  wiiioli  I'lili-ivti  into  llicm.  :iii  I  ft>r  which 
ih«'>'  paul.  Uul  bcsiiti;-^  the  iji.inufact.uriiiif 
cla-sscs  thu  iiiiiiiht-r  cujnui'd  in  coiiiiiien'i:il 
li!i  UK'ijl  ami  pruri'<.-«K)iiul  piirrtu'it^  arv  iucliidL-d 
uinoii:;  the  fooil  eonsuin.T.-.  Hu:  the  p  cuU- 
aniy  of  the  miinufiicturiu;^  clu>^  is,  tliut  they 
are  not  only  computint^iii  the  luurlaH  to  make 
the  farmerd^  prodiu'e  UourtT,  but  to  make  the 
fannerH*  clotbin;;  uud  other  urticli.'s  of  pur- 
cbaittis  and  oi^oy incut  cheuiK'n 

**  Xothinjr,  thuroforo,  cau  be  pluiiier  than  the 
entire  unity  and  lianiiony  of  intercut  IkjIwccd 
the  iDanufac'turiut;  and  f.iruiiii!r  cla>8e^.  and 
their  ab»olule  depcadeTiee  on  each  other  for  a 
anarket.  Thodie  who  HuppO'C,  therefore,  that 
The  uianufaetnrinir  inti'rebis  of  the  country 
can  he  broken  down  witiiont  bn.'akin;;  down 
the  farmint;  interests  by  the:*»nie  blow,  or  that 
the  former  can  be  built  up  without  building 
up  equally  tlie  latter,  are  wliolly  iu  error.'* 


M.  riTEVALiEK,  n  distin<;uishcd  French 
itatAsman,  who  nei;otlated  with  L'obden  the 
Ani;lo-Fr»*nch  tre:ity  of  istki,  (oliinied  a-*  a  free 
trarle  treaty,  but  which  wtis  not,  yet  (»f  which 
the  French  are  irrowintf  tired,  und  a.ikinir  it^s 
repeal),  said  in  1852  : 

**lt  U  n«»t  an  abu:>e  of  power  on  the  i>art  of 
theGTorornment;  on  tlie  contnirv,  Itirtlheac- 
couipllsbment  of  a  porltive  duty,  ^<>  to  act  at 
each  epoch  in  the  )>roa:ress  of  a  nation  us  to 
faror  takinir  por-se^slon  of  sill  tlie  liruoehe-*  of 
Industry,  who-e  acquiaition  is  authorized  by 
tlte  natnre  of  thintrM.  Governments  are,  in 
cffi*ct,  th(^  [>ersonlfl cation  ol  nation>,  and  it  is 
requirfid  that  they  should  e\eici>e  their  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  indicated  bv  the  i^enenil 
interoijit,  properly  studied,  and  fully  anpreei- 
■ted.  I  retrard  as  excellent  the  desire  of  some 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe  to  establish  around  th«'in  tlie  x'urioua 
bFanehe.4  of  manufactures,  altliout^h  I  may  not 
pnilfte  without  distinction,  all  thc^im'asiirl'-s  bv 
them  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  thefr 
object" 

In  ''the  nature  of  thiiiL'it''  we  should  'Make  | 
poMe«*Hiou"  ot  the  manufacture  ot    woolen>, 
cotton.  Iron,    steel,  etc.,  a<»   our   natural   re- 
Bourcufl  point  that  way. 


John  StuautMill,  of  Kniflnnd.  free  trader 
aa  be  professes  to  be,  in  his  ''Politieul  Econ- 
omy," uAytii 

**Tlie  j-upcnority  of  one  country  over  an- 
other In  a  branch  of  ])roduciioii  d\U:xi  arises 
from  bkvin;^  be';:in  it  sooner.  There  may  be 
no  inherent  advantni^^  or  dihadvanLiuif'  on 
cither  '^idc,  but  only  a  ])re^cnt  sn))eriority 
of  skill  and  exiKrienee.  A  country  w  iiich  has 
tills  8kill  and  experifuee  to  inquire,  may,  in 
other  reapf'cts,  be  Iwttcr  adapted  t«»  the  pro- 
duction than  tho<ic  e:n-lier  in  the  llelu ;  and 
be^i(le,  it  ii«  a  Ju.st  remark,  that  nothinir  ha^  a 
;;n*ater  tendency  to  produce  improveincnt  in 
any  branch  of  Droiluction  tlian  its  trial  under 
a  new  set  of  conditions.  /]uf  it  ranmU  b»-  ex- 
^tded  thai  imlividual*^  at  thi-ir  wni  cott^  should 
introduce  a  new  niiinufacture  and  bear  the 
bnrthens  of  carrvinif  it  on  until  the  producers' 
bivo  bi^u  etlnc'ited  up  to  th«'  line  of  those 
witJj  whom  the  /iroccasi«rt  have  bucH>me  tnd'i- 

tlOUMl       A     I'UOTBCTIVE     DfTV,      CJlltilllUd    a 

remaimbie  Utne,   will  tomvUiu^h  Ih>  Uio  leae.1 


inconvenient  mode  in  which  a  country  can  tax 
itself  for  the  sup])ort  of  an  experiment." 

Thin  s^raiitfl  the  ari^meut  for  protection  ab  a 
principle. 

Senator  Morkill,  of  Vermont,  in  his 
speech  of  Mav  9,  on  tht  tariff,  made  the  fol- 
lowing: vcr>'  just  remarks  on  the  advantages  of 
buyinj;  American  Instead  of  forei^i^u  manufac- 
tures : 

He  said :  ^*  When  the  farmer  of  Illinois 
sends  wheat  to  Em;land  iu  exchtinfre  forShef- 
tield  culffcry,  London  watches,  or  Notthufham 
laces,  he  can  form  no  ju:)t  e.-timato  of  the 
actual  value  of  wliat  he  receives,  and  doc.<«  not 
know  whether  he  is  cheated  or  not ;  but  if  he 
can  i'xchan;;e  his  wheat  for  such  commtKlitlcs, 
made  in  his  own  neij;hbr>rhood,  he  will  know 
all  about  It.  When  he  buvs  an  Illinois  plow, 
or  an  Illinois  wa^ron,  or  Illinois  watch,  he  al- 
ways i^ets  a  prime  article  at  a  fair  price.  I'he 
knack  of  machinery  and  the  proliis  of  trade 
are  no  >ecret  at  home.  The  profits  on  forciLii 
articles  nrv.  unknown,  except  that  they  arc 
known  to  be  generally  much  greater  than 
UDon  tho^c  of  domestic  oiU;in.  Hence,  deal- 
ers have  an  Interest  in  haudUuj;  forelioi  to  the 
exclusion  of  American  ji^oods;  and  the  greater 
proflt-i  thus  derived  enable  them  to  IfbeniUy 
{Kttronize  the  ])ress,  as  well  as  to  subsidize 
periiMite»ic  philosophers  of  fn»e  trade.  A  par- 
ticoLir  style  of  forelom  croods  is  more  etiaily 
monoiK)llzed  than  those  made  at  our  own 
doors,  and,  it  found  suitable,  cannot  at  onee 
and  so  easily  be  duplicated  by  nclKhborinir 
competitors.  A  domestic  artlc  c,  however,  if 
found  saleabb;,  will  at  once  be  multiplied,  and 
can  be  ordered  by  any  number  of  dealers  In 
such  quantities  as  to  cause  a  reduction  of 
prices  l>y  cominrtitlon.  American  articles  of  a 
staide  kind,  produced  In  lan^  quantities,  like 
cut  nails  prints,  delaines,  cotton  cloth,  white- 
lend,  shoes  and  boot-*,  arc  usually  8old  at  a  bare 
comniNsion,  and  often  without  any  profit  at 
all,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Many 
dealers  Iu  lni]>ortc(l  piods  kiH'p  iind  sell  Hues 
of  staple  American  ;;£Oods  at  cost  as  l>aits  to 
catch  cu>tomers  for  the  trade  In  more  protit- 
able  commodities.  Purchasers  have  a  fashion- 
able (Mirtiality  for  coods  of  forchni  make  and 
style,  and  have  not  yet  found  out  that  Amcri 
can  iron,  cotton.  Hi;d  woolens,  are  tougher, 
stron^r,  and  m or/ durable  than  such  as  are 
usually  Imported.  I*,  is  true  that  the  relative 
merit^i  of  American  hunufactures,  as  com- 
pared with  some  othci's,  appear  to  be  better 
understood  iu  some  places  abroad,  and  British 
manufactUHTs  have  lM*e:i  lately  detected  In  us- 
In;:  the  .-tamp  and  brand  of  American  manu- 
facturers, in  order  to  fradulentlv  dispose  of 
their  own  ijjood  in  far  oil  markctji.  Very 
likely,  our  ni'inufactnrerR  have  undervalucU 
th<>  artistic  tniinlnj^  and  culture  of  their  work- 
men; but  it  is  a  vital  point  which  cannot 
lonirer  be  safely  nc;rlected.  It  Is  not  the  role 
of  America  toVollow,  but  to  lead." 

TUE   INDI-STRI.VL  Ql'ESTION. 

The  consumption  in  the  United  Stattis  of 
Iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  xioc,  woolen  floods, 
cot  ton  i£Oods,  le  ither  and  v]L-am>^\»  '^K^•\^««^  >^icvcv 

ol  ^\\\e\v  ViM  \\\\\^tV  \»  >ii*  ^'^vvt  J^>^^;^_^ 


bodT  of  rich  DOBvpoHsto  who  ar«  amB<»p{n(r 
wealth  out  of  the  Uixatlon  or  the  pcojtlc,  wliik' 
tbcj  aflect  to  pity  th^  Inipovttfisliod  o|)orut\v;;6. 
Bat  it  needd  no  aixument  to  ))rove  to  an  intel- 
ligent man  tbut  in  this  country  tba  encoi^fig  of 
tiie  employers  means  increusva  wa^^ea  to  ttie 
employed.  The  operatives  aremow  bo  intelli- 
gent and  well-organized  that  tbey  are  enuhliHl 
to  know  both  the  amount  of  waj^ce  which  they 
are  entitled  fairly  to  demand  and  the  uioi»t 
effectual  methods  for  enforcing  that  demand. 
Every  day^a  experience  is  pro^lnff  that  the 
time  baa  paMed  when  the  caplUilI^t  will  be 
able  to  deprive  the  laborer  of  his  fair  sbare  In 
the  profits  of  the  busioess. 

Wages  in  this  country  are  necessarily  hiirh. 
The  sparsenese  of  population  and  the  trn-at 
abundance  with  cheapness  of  'and  makcb  it  so. 
The  intelligent  laborer  need  not  be  u  suppliant 
for  employment ;  lie  can,  as  a  last  resort,  quit 
tke  workehop  and  take  a  homestead  out  of  the 

EubUc  landa  which  are  always  open  to  bini.  It 
I  impoeaible,  therefore,  to  place  bini  upon  the 
European  rate  of  wagea.  Free  trade,  however, 
requires  Just  this,  and  that  is  Just  what  pro 
tectioD  intends  to  prevent  and  does  prcvciit. 
Can  anythine  he  clearer  than  this,  that  f^ee 
tnide  means  low  wagea? 

The  Free-Trade  iX-atnie  ie  controlled  bv  veir 
cunning  and  unscrupalous  men.  They  think 
the  time  has  nearly  rrrived  when  the  coun- 
try will  enter  upon  a  iK>riod  of  serious 
embarraaamcnt,  and  they  inteifd  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  discontent  arising  out  of  it  to  aid 
th«ir  echemea.  They  mean  to  lay  ev^rvtliing 
to  the  tarifl:.  believing  that  the  untlnnkini; 
mnltitode  will  not  be  able  to  detect  the  cheat 
I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  lliu  country  undcr- 
■tands  them,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
will  be  an  overmatch  for  all  their  subtlety. 
Great  caicnlations  have  been  made  heretofore, 
predicated  upon  the  presumed  discontent  of 
the  people  under  necessary  taxation,  but  they 
have  all  &iled.  The  repiidialors  set  on  foot  a 
plan  of  great  ingenuity  to  deceive  the  people, 
but  it  dui  not  deceive  them ;  nor  will  the  free- 
trade  leagues  have  any  l)etter  success. 

To  the  old  catchword,  why  not  bay  always 
where  you  can  buy  cheapea>t  ?  I  reply  that  he 
cannot  buy  at  all  who  does  not  sell.  He  is  a 
very  stupid  economist  who  clamors  for  n  cheiip 
market  to  purchase  in  while  he  niuk(>s  no  pre- 
paration for  acquiring  the  means  to  i>urchuse 
in  any  market  whatever.  As  ni  cooking  :i  nib- 
bit  it  ia  necessary  first  to  catch  the  nibmt  ^o 
in  buying  it  ia  necessary  i]n>t  to  acquire  the 
mcana  to  pay. 

SCARCE  SIXFENCEa. 

An  Iriah  emigrant  was  telling  how  cheap 
goods  were  at  home  and  in  England,  and  how 
much  a  sixpence  would  buy.  Some  one  taid, 
**  Why  did  you  leave  home,  then  y"  His  quick 
wit  flashed  out  in  the  n^ady  reply,  *' And  furc, 
where  was  the  sixpence  to  be  go'i?*'  lie  cuine 
here  after  it,  as  do  many  each  j  ear. 


FBOM  ADDBBaS  TO  WISCOMBIK  8TATB  AGRICri^ 
TUBAL  0OGXETT,  MADISON,  OCTOBIIB,  1868.  AT 
8TATB  FAXB,  BY  B.  B.  WARD,  UV  DISTBOIT 
mCHIOAM. 


We  Bre  a  working  people,  and  when  we  5Pe 
ibat  Jglfor  haa  done  ^o  much  iu  m;)klu<^  the 
'wtft/etiMMrttfOmoil  tod  fbd  waste  phton  ifteA  \ 


with  eivilixcd  life,  we  f«houl(l  nppr 
prlvilCL'e  i.n(J  tlutv  of  u-elul  work 

E:;ch  t  u>l  nil  )-iiOni<l  (lo  ii>oniclhin^ 
own  ami  for  tin*  commoh    uootl 
sniull   lOom  for  droueu,  or  diijfuiUc 
iclltrs. 

For  my  own   jwrt,  I  want  to    b 
tome  decent  and  useful  way,  and 
time  comes  I  can  work  no  longer  ' 
or  bn;in,  1  pruy  that  my  life  ou 
ctni8c. 

Capital  likCd  tfood  investment  an< 
turns,  yet  it  can  hvc,  and  wait,  and 
vantage  of  poverty.  Labor  want* 
and  dt  ecutlv  paid  oecniKition.  D'm. 
dUAtr\  is  desiraold  to  the  capiialis 
more  so,  and  more  nece8^ury  to  the 
If  I  bad  a  million  dollars  ii  wonic 
treat  wit  to  >;o  into  a  ritrion  where 
scarce,  bet'ju>r  the  ]»eoplc  were  far  I 
ket,  loan  money  to  fanners,  and  ^f 
their  farms,  aci'ordinc  to  law,  if  not 
to  Gohpel,  bv  rclcntle-b  foreclosure 
gtitfi**:.  But  fuppoM-  I  invented  tlie  n 
l:irs  in  woolcii,  or  cotton,  or  iron  ndl 
the  products  ot  those  farms  for  the 
and  cm)>loyed  the  surplus  laborers ; 
be  no  morti^age^,  but  the  lands  woul 
or  ten  fold  m  value. 

I  should  not  be  actinsr  as  a  philt 
but  feiimpiy  n,-*  a  buMn^.'Sf*  man,  helpi 
to  prot^pcr  that  1  inicrht  share  in  that 
ty.  A  factory  with  a  cajiital  of  ^>C 
spend  about  that  sum  yearly  for  mat 
lahor,  and  the  larger  part  circulates  : 
people. 

Let  the  blood  staqrnate  or  move  to 
the  veins  and  a  man  is  sick — the  s' 
ready  pulsation  is  health.  So  with 
it  is  rapid  :in<l  easy  circulation  of  mo 
rctunis,  nearness  of  producer  and 
demand  for  lai>or  of  all  kirds,  and  » 
terchan<:e  of  \U  products  that  mal 
and  briuub  wealth. 

An  abic  French  Journal  weU  says : 

**  That  which,  above  all,  ugriciilti 
is  the  multiidication  of  murKets,  i 
need  being  tuat  of  a  non-atrricultun 
tion.  What  is  it  that  prceents  ita« 
in  our  poon'ot  provinces?  A  |»co 
scii  tered  and  aluioi^t  entireh  rural: 
lug  withm  reacii  of  a  market:  coni 
tiie  iipot  ilit'ir  own  local  product; 
few  or  uo  lown.-v,  no  iiidustr.^,  an( 
mcree  bevond  that  which  is  strictly 
for  buti."lvini  the  limiled  wants  of  tli 
tants.  l^hen'  the  ]X)or  propiietor  ( 
produce  with  niUtrabltr  tnants,  the 
result  of  atrriculturc  without  a  ina 
inannfiieturin:;  dei>artiiieotb.  on  the  < 
arc  by  f.ir  the  best  culti  vatt  d,  antl  fi 
son  the  most  productive.  There  o 
ture  has  ])rovc'd  itn  ability  to  n>alizc 
meant*,  but  in  an  equal  di'UTee,  tli 
of  En-^Iirh  hU'bindix  Whrretfr  c 
ter  of  coiutuin//tion  h  fomiffl,  the  ; 
fannern  are  the  Jlnst  to  pititit  by  ii. 
if\faHUAcj  and  atiouy  qJ  no  fXcej>tion.^^ 


FBOM     SrBECn     OF     UON.     UORACC 
M      C,   OF  TENSLbSEE. 

Wa8UIN«tos,  March 
1«   is  true  that   New  En^iland  ho 


tt  Is  DO  disparaspmcnt  to  Npv  Enf^land  to  iifflrn 
tbet  Bhi;  it  nullbi'unly  i>rlbi-  |>rinfii«1  matol 
maiiufactiirra  In  the  cuuiitrv.  IIowitit  U 
muv  h>M>  lie>.'n  -to  vi-un  ni^o,  ur  3S  fi'itrit  auu. 
II  r>  not  hO  now.  Phll:iilclphlii.  fiiutiuivli, 
«itd  Ciaclnniili  an  Utvrally  vast  n-oriiBliupe,  tii 
whli'h  arc  inudnced  KliittMt  ercrv  cuiici-lTabla 
requUlk  for  tiaaltli  and  sIckiiPB?,  bubinci*, 
pkiwnn-,  ind  com  tort,  iicace  and  war;  wliiiu 
BcittereJ  ovit  the  mldfllB  Stalci.,  tb«  W.'nt, 
and  thi'  Boiilh  arc  a  mulUluaa  of  (.-otut'llsb- 


■upiily  or  t' 

At  the  wuoleD  exhibition  cif  1803  In  CtilAa;;o 
theiv  wera  rcpre-icuti'd  ntarly  BO  liltlurtDl  iiiilU 
In  Illinois  alone.  Tlic  BurrounitliiK  Sinter  of 
IdiJIhiib,  Java,  MtcblgBD.  aud  utberi<  ntre  DOt 
niirwntBcnloL  Duriiib;  tlic  laot  aummer  tbcrc 
was  Ill-Id  In  ClDuinuail  iiu  t.vblbltlou  of  UkVW 
rubrlcdrtir  tbc  Wi^btanilSuutb,  ul  nliicli  wn 
dbpUjOd  fabrics  In  i;rfal  vanity  from,  I  be 
Have,  crcrv  westurn  dtiti?,  incliiitlni;  Culiror 
uln  and  Ibe  Territory  of  L'tab,  frODi  Kenluckir, 
TcQDeiwee  Abibama,  Uvonra.  anil  Sonth  Curb- 
Una,  III  tbc  Dualb.  TbU  llHt  ofsucccssiul  auinu 
(iieturc  mi^bl  bo  DXlcnilud  to  tbc  iratrljcs  of 
B^naDd  Wallbam,  better,  I  amrclbibly  1n- 
tortntd,  than  an?  lor(M|;n  tlinc-kccpcra  of  simi- 
lar eoiutmcllon  and  iirlre-,  and  In  [iict  liidefi- 
iill«1j,*nd  Inloalmogt  every  hraiicborindnstiy. 

Let  ll  not  be  fuppoHcd,  liouever,  that  thtss 
reaiilta  hiive  been  rearbcd  irllhout  sreat  tiflort 
Mid  aacrlHce.  Tlie  hUtury  ot  Amciii-au  iriana- 
fatlnrea  la  a  dreary  n]irratlvi-  of  bold,  nnaidiHl 
BudeiTon  by  men  vho  haillitlleclfic  llun  i>kill 
and  a  imriMH';  of  ro«tly  but  uieltK  rxprrt- 
ment;  or  dlthconnjicenii'nt,  diMfipointnu'nt, 
fUlwe  repciititl  and  dL-'»vtr(iu«;  of  ixnurr, 
want, and enlTnlni!.  AntlvhenEncccrBcrowni-d 
ttaa  irnrk,  the  coinmDiiity  at  lann-  wpre  li«Qe 
■ted  MbCTtlinn  they  whojCEvnluiiand  FMUiiit 
toll  bad  uocomplii-hnl  It.  A  popiibr  riniaor 
katt(m|.t«dr(,''.iiiii>i  Ihc  men  eii!n;;cd  In  Ihla 
klurf  ol  nrodutllnn.  Tbcy  are  ri'iirc»<intml  u 
mnnopoilritii  irith  orcrgroirn  fortanes,  aciiiilr 
tnj;  bbuloua  wiiiltti  at  thi'  cxtx'nM  uf  tliuBt 
!0  purrbufL-  and  ii«c  Ibi-Ir  prodi 


hl^^  and  I  c 


might 


\ng  laec,  am 

tor  a  Ifliniili'  ur  a  palan:.  I  atw  tLc  pcupri: 
clinrthi  1  baw  Ibeiu  al  politioul  mci'liu|i!« — 
pcuplcoflhr  lit}the«t«eirn.'iipt!Ct,  and  uoi  dc- 
ndvut  lu  lateIU«KDi-e  and  rulUvalion,  nu»cd  by 
■uMoit  lidior  £ir  abiivu  tbu  hard  conUUIoiiH  ul 
poverl)'.  Uie  banlest  of  wLi'.li,  ii(-ciinIiiiK  tu 
Uu  aaUriet,  la  tbo  ridlculoufe  tbint  ui'Cm-arv  tu 
make  Uie  two  rndx  incut.  I'liuM  were  llic 
nionopvliata  of  tLi'  eunnlrv,  the  peuple  wbo 
live  by  iiiuDuliiuluriii  ami  witrK  br  inacLiuiTy  I 
Tbirrr  wen'  olliur  nioiio]ioliiita.  I  rciiicniber  u 
juuiuc  man,  not  H>l  vi-aru  of  ilkc,  reci'ivin^  n 
talarr  Krvaler  Uian  Is  paid  to  lu  at  mviuln'm 
orCont;re»a.  Ik-  vcai  al  Uic  huad  of  a  lurKC 
calleo  prlnUng  e«tubliiilimrnt,  which  by 
hia  iiciuua  be  ira^  able  to  oifpinlxe  and 
keen  In  Dpcnilloii.  TliU  vm  one  u' 
GoJ'i'  monupollflii,  cudovrcd  by  UIk  Mukt 
with  ■  vuiiiilag  brain  tu  undi'reluitd  Uiiv.^ 
otyOU  ttc  reteb  of  tUber  men.     Hie  UAunte 


great 

Thi-lr 


bere  found  cmtilovmcnt,  prnfltable  tohlmvcll 
ami  usilul  lo  til*  world. 

Wbil"  till'  Cjinniilue  of  WoTii  ami  Meniw 
«cn'  cuniluclinLt  iliuii'  [-rjiidnullou  In  BiMton 
llii^  li-^t  b(!;i«ou,  -AOiiiciniiuiran  taki-ii  to  hmit- 
taln  the  proUt^upiiueaiiital  employed  in  inimu- 
flctnrca  there  iu  the  nclKblMrint;  rcgluu,  wlicrd 
tbe  reetdved  ojilnlini  It  that  and]  capital  )iaa 
enjoyed  Ibelan^'at  rclumt.  Vurlhlt  purpoi'v 
■  nnniber  ofwftiirsBC  were  rxaiidncd,  nicD  of 
It   experience   and   lil;ili   tocial    pm-lllon. 

.(-It  hutimonr  wua,that  tukhif);  a  Kerhv  of 
yean  to^lbiT.  tbi<  acRTeipite  of  eutilKd  hlvv•^l- 
ed  III  manafaet■lrlnt;dnlerpri^e■of  tlii-dltA-ritnt 
kinds  bad  Qot  yielded  arelnniexcfedliii;  thu 

lawful  rate  of  Inturett ;    while  ufmn   niai.iiriir- 
tnrlnit  carried  on  uixin  hotioww 
biid  bi'vn  no  pMllt     Now  I'oni 

•bit  ptiillt*   of   baukitiK.  "illl  L-    

mcrcaiililf  Ineimiis  oiimially  n:-[ii>rtc«1  tor  tax- 
ation, rcarbiiiu  In  iioiiie  In-tancca  tu  nillilniu, 
and  wc  tec  bow  nntiinndtd  In  the  lovkdiuuB 
elnmor  rabud  in  tbe  tinmi.'  of  Iri'C  Inide  and  In 
tb<^  IntiTeat  orUiofc  wliohave  ;nown  opillun 

bydealini;  In  forelai  exdianec  aiid  I 

mcrcban 


polirv  of  proteclinit  and  fosierln;; 

fjiclun.-i'.     riii:  oppivll^t  doctrine  hud  pitntdled 

'— ■■  whole  gi-ii Ignition  jiHor  tr  "■ -        ' 


b>wilh 


I'l'd  the blthr 


dnrln^  tbc  w 

actiucnecu  ibouiLcii  irtiir]  inn  rc;<  or  inc 
world,  bCawanl  by  tbc  blockade  and  landward 
by  the  mllltiirv  lltus,  wo  emlured  prlvatliinB 
altCKci'thor  iiii'reiliblc  iinit  diffli'ult  lo  appreci- 
ate, Wltb  3,1)011  niili-K  of  i-eA-coaft,  and  naval 
Bton'a  and  niakrlal  In  abnnilanri.'.  wc  Lad 
nciUior  ahlp»  uur  seamen.  With  un  nnliiiilLed 
nupplT  of  culton.  and  wool,  and  bidi-t,  undulk 
bark,  and  falllii-  wati-rs,  wc  had  niilh.TtliiriB, 
nor  puals,  nor  blanket,  nor  iihoiv.  But  lor 
the  bouFiiliulil  iuduptry  ptvvuicnt  In  thnSoulli 
beyond  ■itlierp  irlx  of  the  land,  not  a  lew  vuuld 
hRTC  been  rcduei'd  lo  etaik  nnkedniiFr.  Uuny 
kidlnv  Hpnn  and  wove  the  material  tortiiilr 
own  drcMtCErandror  thcclothlnKOftliclr  fiinil- 
IIcb;  protQwIunalici'iitli'mi'nmadBauil  Ncniled 
shiMi  for  llieir  own  and  their  iicl;!bt>ori>' 
children, 

Tli1«  Ic^voii  ii  Dul  likely  to  be  luibveded  )it 
the  South.  Jkirfady  Ihc  itirecla  of  pni- 
tccliuti  ate  felt  upiin  all  her  Induilric--. 
Old  workd  have  biiin  revived  and  re- 
paired, and  maiiy  new  uiH«  uavc  ^pmn;;  up. 
The  fabrication  of  culluii  and  woulen  liooda 
has  tHvnurcatlr  ^tlmulllcd;  al>-o  the  iiriHliie- 
liun  of  coal,  salt,  iron,  cojnier,  dnc,  limilicr, 
ondoaval  Bl(>rc^.  Sutue  or  our  i-idndlM  :iuil 
loomohaTe  dlatiiticcdionipetllluii  friim  turelifi) 
or  Northern  rtvalt. 

Tbc  iiiauinec  of  a  dlvcralOvd  hiduslry  bait 
tieeit  bcniKii  u|hid  our  Kreut  rlatili-v  »i  eultun, 
to'ttcco,  nee  and  foaar.  I^ita  labor  Uur  been 
ciimgrd  tban  loniierlyin  their  cultiiaUira.  lent 
rapllal  euployvd,  but  tuon:  proUtHbly ;  a 
larp^r  n-tiini  lur  auiallcr  cmiih  1  hn-e  milliuii 
bale*  of  cotton  hi  li*W,  at  Si)  cititi-.  for 
Inilanre,  ri'Bliie  .11)  la-r  c>t.t.  mon- tbun  6.(kiu,. 
UHU  In  IW),  nt  111  eeiitv;  wbHe  the  work  of 
erowin"  and  haiidlliiK  li^  OS  per  i-enl.  Uvt. 

11 U  further  Hhuwn  by  llio  rtatb-lW  at  %»..■&,- 
tacluw,  \)tttt\.VM V*RA\w^  ■*««*.  i(Sf4.\s  V-ii  J«a 


(XX)  bales,  and  oonsiimc  Boraethini;  iiion'  than 
l,OfX),000.  A-*sniiiln:r  as  correct  the  figures 
kIv.u  the  other  ewdiii'^  b}-  tlie  jrontlcindo  from 
Alibama,  (Mr.  Buekli'v.)  the  eolton  rtpuii  lu 
th(i  Tuited  8tiitos,  in  ISH\'\  auiouiiieil  in  valuv.\ 
after  cumins  from  the  spinJlc,  to  $iOO,57n,3J9. 
The  value  of  the  eottua  crop  for  lS6i)  may  be 
staled  then,  us  follows  : 

Pound*.  Valw. 

Exported  7«a.8l6,9«     |187,7«2,474, 

fc>p»n 435,sio,883      aeo,«7ti.<an 

Total l,lftfl.9ia,S13      t+S!m806 

I  um  indebted  to  tlie  ^me  gentleman  for  tlie 
fact  that  215,800,750  pound:^  were  spun  in  101 
Soiithcni  milb,  and  808,433,138  pounds  in  093 
Northern  mills. 


I 


REVIEW  OP  D.    A.    WEIXS'   REPORT. 

Tlds  report,  which  has  been  widclv  circu- 
lated by  the  Free  Tnide  Leu<^ue,  and  lias  had 
some  influence  from  its  author's  position  as  a 
Government  ofBciul,  has  lately  been  reviewed 
bv  the  Committee  on  Miiuufactures  of  the 
ifou.-e  of  Reprerit-ntntives  at  Washington,  and 
th.ir  work  is  a  keen  and  searching erpox  of 
errors  in  facts  and  fii^nres,  of  om^ssioni>  making; 
half-truths  more  dan;reroiL<  than  frank  false- 
hooil.-^,  and  of  ^in/ular  ml^statenlents. 

They  >ay  that  petitions  for  its  review  were 
"very  numerous,  and  from  all  |)arts  of  the 
country,  and  si^ied  by  thousands  of  persons 
inlere^t^-d  in  alniotst  every  department  of  In- 
du>try."  Without  examinin<;  all  parts  of  it, 
they  sum  up  as  follows  their  conclusions 
touehlnu:  t>oinc  of  its  leading  features : 

'•  It  opens  by  declarimr  our  material  progress 
to  be  *  wonderful,'  and  *in  a  >;reat  degree  In- 
dependent of  lejcislation,'  and  then  devotes 
lai-j^e  space  and  cflbrt  to  show  that  tills  '  wou- 
d«Mful  prozre.-'S  has  been,  and  is,  obstructed 
by  leiri<latidn. 

'''It  misstates  prices,  -ind  costs,  and  aggre- 
gato  values  of  munufLU'tures  In  Important  pur- 
tirulars. 

*'  It  makes  pitiful  complaint  of  some  *  taxes ' 
or  tariffs,  and  then  proposes  others  much 
h«'avier;  for  instance,  its*  complaint  of  an  al- 
lei:e<l  *tax'  of  *:;,0(HJ,(K)0  on  salt.- and  its  pro- 
posal of  a  '  tax  '  or  tarill  of  $00,000,000  on  su- 
gar, coffee,  and  tea. 

"It  underrates  manufactures  and  overratijs 
agi'ieulture,  while  both  branches  of  industry 
are  bust  bcrved  by  the  impartial  truth. 

"  It  makes  unfair  and  unreliable  statements 
touching  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  a.s  af- 
f».eted  by  the  eurrencv  and  the  tariff. 

**  Its  assertion  of  the  co.-'ts  of  frcight<,  and 
their  influence  as  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  Interior,  Ls  a  gross  mistake  or 
misstatement. 

"It  greatly  underrates  the  number  o(  per- 
sons euiployed  in  manufactures. 

*'  It  unfaiirly,  and  untruthfully,  depreciates 
the  conJltion  of  our  artizans  and  laborers. 

**  It  proposes  to  r.ii»e  tlie  revenue  needed  by 
tlif  Government  by  such  import  duties  as  will 
enhance  the  cost  of  fontiioi  food,  etc.,  consumed 
by  our  laborers,  while  denying  to  them  adequat<; 
pioti-etion  a'j:iiinst  the  invasion  of  foreign  la- 
iior-iiroduets  competing  with  their  own. 
*It  e-rck.'i  to  avr.iv  (lass  against  class,  and 
t*ortiou  turaiiiAi  t^vccioii,  sowing  the  seeds  oi 
A7/<',    .w/r//,',    and  dlHuuion,   which,  60AmeT*!d 
"%'  i^o  for  like  parpoeeg^  f^prang  ap  ttnd  bow 


fruit,  the  taste  of  whieh  is  still  bitter  upon  our 
llp>;  and  it  doe^  this  with  protended  be  levo- 
lence  toward  tluwe  whom  it  would  degrade, 
en:lave,  and  dr.-troy.  ^^ 

"  Such  arc  some  of  its  purpo>es,  contradic- 
tion.', and  error.-,  and  your  com  nittee  bellv've 
that  they  fully  conflmi  the  opmion  of  the  petl 
tioners,  that  iU  reeominendatious  **will  be  a 
most  dangcrou?  guide  to  legislation." 

Sixtv  pages  are  crowded  with  fuctSLall  fullf 
proved,  on  the  Farmer  Question,  on  Wool  and 
W^oolens,  Cotton,  Iron,  Freights,  Revenue, 
etc.,  etc. 

Two  of  the  committee,  inclining  to  ftec 
trade,  of  course  did  not  sign  this  review,  but 
seven  members  bign  iL 

The  review  is  stn>ng  and  makes  the  report 
weak  and  contradictor  v. 


*'Tabfc  exMbUlnff  nornv  qfthr  lading  affrUmltHml 
prodnrtion*  xubjcrt  to  duty  whm  imported  into 
the  UnUed  Stattn^  tojvthn'  with  the  rate$  tteit- 


on: 

Rve  and barhy 1.5  eta. 

,    Corn  and  oiUs*. 10  cts. 

I    Wheat 20  rts 

Flax  seed 16  cts. 

'    BeiT  and  i)ork 1  ct. 

.    Bacon  and  lard 2  cts. 

Butt  er  and  cheese 4  cts. 

Wool i;>  cts. 

Apple>*,  dried  and  green..  10  per 

Cicfer 20  per 

Live  stock 20  per 

fj«x $1  per 

Hemp $40  per 


per  buahcL 
per  busbeL 
per  bushel 
per  bnahcL 
l)cr  pound, 
per  puQDd. 
per  pound, 
per  pound, 
cent 
cent, 
cent 
ion. 
ton. 


"  Now,  without  t;iking  into  the  account  any 
but  the  most  simple  and  common  productioDa 
of  the  fann,  it  will  be  found  that  near  $50,- 
000,000  currency  value  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions were  imported  int<>  the  United  States 
during  the  llscal  year  ending  June  80,  IftW  on 
which  duties  amountlnir  to  more  that  $10,000,- 
000 were  paid;  and  if  larmers  need  morxspro- 
Ufctiou  tliey  have  onlv  to  ask  it  But  thev  an 
under  no  sucli  necessltv ;  their  wanta  He  *ln  a 
totally  ditfcrent  direction.  To  be  prosperona 
and  happy  the  farmer  needs  a  steaay  and  re- 
munerating home  market;  and  how  is  he  to 
get  ity  Certainly  not  bv  espoiL-ing  free-trade 
measures,  as  demanded  by  and  in  the  intereata 
of  British  eapit;ill8ts.  New  York  importers  and 
jobbers,  as  well  as  Eastern  mil  road  monop- 
olists, theeflect  of  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
be  to  brlntr  him  in  flirect  competition  with  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe.  If  the  furmers  of 
this  countrj'  shall  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  Bnceious  and  delusive  cry 
of  free  trade  monopolies,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  can  they  expect  a  better  fate  than  that 
which  has  fallen  to  the  farmers  of  Portugal 
or  Turkey,  whose  women  are  compelled  to 
work  in  the  fields  for  the  pittance  of  four  cent* 
per  day,  and  wh<\sn  men  work  for  less  than 
one  fourth  the  sum  p-ald  to  the  male  laborers  of 
America  r"— Hon.  J.  T.  Wilsox,  M.  C.  of 
Ohio. 


WIIT  IS  PROTECTION  KECESSAKT  ? 

That  a  country  i>os.'«e«sing  so  much  inherent 

vigor  as  our  own  should  need  protection  from 

the,  competition  of  any  other  people  has  been 

Av:wV'(\.    t\v4.V.  *\3ksi\i  \v«i\i\t**lt.y  exisU,  however, 

lb  pT<)\^\i  \i^'  X\\«k  ^^si\.\.\jk»x  <estt^  ^'^VKft  \.x\Ajj* 


, _^      ,j-  Id  wliUh 

>ven'(l  rniiii  tlicnc  ml^fonumi  lius 
lumpllou  or  the  i>K)tfi'tlv>!  iioiicy. 
in  niuD<7^'  k  liCurly  doubJi"  lierc 
n  Eniiliiiid;  iravvb  ucsrlv  dnpbic, 


ir  Nat  low 


lr»,  f'.iraunen  puj  nolhli);;  and 
luEiftun.'ri  j>:ij  Ifh*  "  ' — ■ — 


Tnicvfur  our  fric  c 

thoolf  toiinl 

000,000  jearly.  and 

K  obeirfQlly 

nd  «oi%erB, 

dulliir  is  uuld,  save 
IFM,    to    cdu-'utc   Ih 

in  a  few  [-Z- 

.blMrcii  of 

wnThmrii    by  Brtll'h    or   other 

liate  no  frei- 

llcwill,  L'ommist-loncr  to  the  Paris 
iTl  lear,  >ay»,  Ibut  In  tlic  mannfkF- 
rlcts  of  Enirlaiiil  there  ore  more 
I    tb«    poor-bouei*    tban    In    Ibe 

lital,  t4ac«  and  labor  bb  low  as  In 
id  with  their  eipcnrnci',  we  are 

Sand  on  the  KTonud  of  this  in- 
tut  OB,  pr.'icrtion  Ib  juat  and 
Id  tbr  di'Tclopmcnt  of  our  great 
Ibe  varied  mipli'i'mentor  lulior  and 
^iilatjEenicDt  ol  our  home  mar)<i-t. 
remee  of  our  producllre  [lawur,  the 
-  weallh. 

TP  of  th<-  compeUtlnD  on  tbc  part 
Britain,  ai!:iinM  which  our  liomi' 
land  home  Inbur  have  to  enntend. 

Btuti'd  In  the  foJIoHlnk:  L-itr^'l 
'Rciiort  of  the  Commlr^sloner  an- 
der  Ilie   friivl-'luiiB  of  the  '  Ar't  9 

c.  WU.'  to  irniDlrc  into  the  opi-ni- 
;  art,  and  Into  Uie  atHli-  of  the  ponn- 
tlic    Mining   DistricLi,  IHM     Prv- 

both  IIoUB<'^  ot  ParlLnnent  by 
1  Hvr  MuleBty,"  p,  20. 
'e  Uiat  the  laborini;  ciasseB  cener- 
i  mannfK'turliiK  dbtrleU  of  tbh 
id  espri'ialiv  in  the  Iron  and  coal 
'e  very  llitle  uwan-  of  ibf  extvnl  tu 
'  arc  olteii  Indebted  for  tbrlr  iH-inu 
It  all,  10  till'  Iniiiivnav  fonei  wlilcli 
ijcni  volnnlurllT  Incur  In  bud  Uiiii'i- 
I  dratroT  roroiun  rum  pell  Uon,  and 
kcvppoBFVivioii  nr  rori-lt;ii  iiiurkvu. 
iniitaiicva  are  well  known  of  uin- 
ing  in  «neb  lline?  CJrrkd  on  tbcit 
Io«B  aihiinntine  In  the  UKKru^ffte  tii 
ir  biinilred  tbuusund  pounds  in  the 
If  Uio  vBortii  ol  Uiosv 


iBuy  yea 


e  the  c 


«strict 


,  of  labor,  anil  la  produi-e  btrlko? 

■ucMeiiiul  for  any  IciiKth  of  tlniii. 
■((.■uuiulatlun  of  capital  I'ould   iin 

made,  whieb  enable  a  few  of  Ihe 
tbT  cnplliilihtri  lo  oviTwIidm  all 
aptUtim  111  lliiH-a  of  (treat  dl'pn■^■ 
hllB  lo  rlrur  the  wny  l^r  lliu  irAute 
ep  In  wben  pricin  rcTivii.  and  tu 

iml  biiBliiiiih  bufare /orelga  rap- 
ilu  accumnUtv  to  >u;:b  *a  uxlcut  an 
M  enLibllitli  a  eoiupetitluD  in  prlcen 
lumcc  ol  fOCFcu.    The  Uiyu  capl- 

couiitrv  am  the  icrant  iuBtruiiiunlA 
(If  the  «(|irf«»l<.'ii  iDav  be  ullowed) 

eoiiiurtin;;  eapllal  of  f^rL-tfcn  coun- 
iTf  On  mo^t  i-sM'iitlal  IliBtrulii  elite 

ill;:;,  bj'  wlileli  our  inaaufU'tllriKt: 
ma  be  muloMaoH ;  tbe  vthw  e\«- 


IwiL" 


K  nipidij  lu 


Ebof  btln^Ei 


Wb  ake  told  how  liirilT'  mis*  prtret 
Hot  bow  dc|ieiideDce  on  fiirciioi  iimrki'tii 
m  ihem  to  Ibe  tnuif-r.  £*ery  buFliei  o 
■rain,  every  ponnd  of  nnr  pruvlbionK,  n 
Bntlrb  markttA.  tcndB  lo  lower  ]>rti'i!ii. 
Urerpool  ^vsms  New  York  and  I'lLieiigc 
will  eo  lonu'  at  oar  home  uiantifueiure 
home  dnmiuda  arc  kept  down.  Ab  lliat  II 
tomti  on  Uit  Kh'ilt  erap. 

Siippft-e.  oar  auuply  reduce*  Brltl^th  ! 

>and  million  buBholB  tliU  would  lie  tV-X 
OOU  u  year,  lost  nn  our  farnier's  graln,,an 
Is  a  Ion  estimate. 

Ibki.a:ii>  *ni>  Ixma  an  hir  rziimpleii  < 
cfleet  which  It  ha^  npon  the  aurlcallnrlBt 
country  to  allow  ItB  manufarlDreslO  bt  h 
down  by  cum  pel  It!  on  with  a  forcl|;i' 
FtronitiT  rital.  1  lirutf-qoiinera  of  a  <■< 
a^o  tbc  KCnvrol  manuroctun's  of  Ireland 
led  In  piOBiKTlty  ihoi-i-  of  EnBlanil.  Tin 
linenB  were.  Indepd,  enpi  liur  to  all  oilier 
the  wooleua  Btooil  nearly  as  high.  As  i 
seqni'nre,  the  birce  portion  ofherpeop 
tm;eii  lu  nianniactiiri«,  ronsuniou  iil 
product*  of  her  fHnmTi>.  whllr  her  fa 
could  conaume  but  a  Bm.nll  portion  o 
manutuctureii.  Thcue  thu  exported,  a' 
mnliitaluKd  an  citruBive  linpartatloji  ol 
leal  prodacta.  Could  Ireland  then  hnvi 
lri)llcd  her  own  Iculeiation  iind  iirotccle 
nianufac lures  from  beinti:  hriiken  dot 
c'iTn|K-tlLioii  with  tbu^'c  ot  Eii|;Lend,  fhe  - 
i^tlll  have  been  a  iiro.-i>errin.'<  iiHtlun,  II 
«bc  coiitd  nut,  for  want  of  iron  and  I'oal 
carried  her  niiainhiclun«  tn  ao  hli;b  [ 
linn  nn  thore  of  Knel^nd.  Butinslouil  ii 
the  Quion  with  Kn"lund,  hv  ndmilliiu;  E 
f^Dtiin  tree  of  tarifti,  broke  down  Iribb  - 
fucture^  turned  ber  whole  |ieapli:lDto  tai 
while  KivlnictlK'ui  no  marfci-l  briheir  pn 
fCJru  i'b«  lo  aD  ixiiaosllni;  and  wai>lvlul 
of  fjnidtiB,  bv  coinpeMin;  Ibe  rjlwni;  i 
crop  year  after  yi'ar  on  tbc  aunic  toll,  w 
rotation,  and  iio  broairht  on  the  i>otat' 
and  utbcr  ciuseE  iil  tduiine,  wbieh  re 
her  poplibilion  In  a  fi-w  jearr,  A'Oin  clf^i 
liouv  to  Arn  mlllioiiB,  and  Ib  bIIU  ni 
them  bv  i'tnl:;nitlon. 

A  eeutnry  a^o  Indlii  liad  never  ktn 
fnniliii'.  Her  jieople  were  i<0  divideil  be 
nianufiictureB  iimf  a;frii'Ullun'  that  each 
nrodu'^.'d  what  tbe  other  ni'cded  tii  eon 
Not  onl,v  dill  Iicr  naive  hand-loumB  wea 
lliiest  cottouB,  and  woolenf  or  rLiihinun' 
the  rlchcBt  Ellkf,  pucIi  a>  for  centurie 
been  earrled  from  Indiu  nerors  the  diti 
Central  Aala  on  i-antek  lo  Enrojic  Bu 
trade  was  larriod  Into  India  ut  tlie  po 
Kn;r1iind'a  UiyoiielB,  and  with  11  came  11 
ttniclloii  uf  Indian  niunntactnrei,,  an 
tiimlue  oat  of  emi'loyiiieiil  of  niillk 
liibon-ra.  ITiiorutli-ally  lliey  were  free  I 
lu  Ihe  cbeape^i  niarkel  and  bi'II  in  lb>^  di 
but.  In  tacL,  tt.ry  euald  aell  nutliin);  an 
nothini;.  Furuieiv  eoutd  nuL  ell  tiiuir 
becaiiBC  there  waa  nuhodi;  uT<vi'is\'«if,v» 
but  rvov*-  ^'^'i-.'W  s:ij>&i\  ^laV  •* 
r\itUia  bt(»ii«i  "Cfto  ■^wfiivJa.  \i 


KotreriD.vnrben:.  ItU  lliituf  tliu  Nuw  York 
a'Mirtr':-,  wlin  brliiic  tolo  tbu  ouantrr  over 
«»».00-^'WI  ur  tut^-isia  gaoilt  vutrly,  uJ,  wltb 
Ibf  bji.k-:-^  c-mtri>l  a  ba:lniiMriirinMterth*n 
tliat  -am.  n\-  <lu  not  braud  tbunc  men  ■>■ 
"bluatml  niiniDpulUti',"  leivltw  the  bainlyliu; 
of  tarli  e|ilUii.-l4  tu  liw  tniilori>,  but  eu  mrb 
enonai>u->  buflni::^  uiiil  powi'r.  In  h-w  buidd, 
cuii  Of  fouad  In  our  cuaatry  iiuudi;  uur  munu- 


Wc  mint  laricr  munuAir'turcti,  united  witb 
oar  iDtenial  ci>iiin»:n-e,  to  build  uii  laii-rior 
cltiOn  in  till-  Vu'vft  ojid  liiiiitli,  and  vr>'<^cnt 
Ki'w  York  tr»iii  orLTali.iilutrlni;  our  buiiiicdi 
Hnd  aDinci'K. 

Tlini'  liii|>ortin^'  Hntu  In  New  York  itcU 
61'iU,«(IU.0llll  jrrurly,  mid  cmiiloy  In  Ibi-ir  bu~i- 
tiL'Vri  *uout  3,1  KKl  pi.'rsoni>,  Manur^cluriTj 
tiirnlni;  nut  un  niiMl  ruliiu  or  duiuer-tlr  |[uih1h 
would  Diiiplov  ot  li-a<t  Ta,UUO  worhvn.  Uhu 
till'  pei>|ilK  vuiiudeiuiilov.iiud  build  up  tuturior 
cltiVdHiid  towiu. 
^  Tlin*  tbumvalM'iiboird  citlon  will  (crawuid 
tlirive,  bill  not  riiiilrul  und  ovoiMlwdov. 


)t  onlv  oti;ruln,butoriK'rl^b 


^      --      , Jiiillro-i. 

n.lllO  "ri'rtcil  and  In  niienitlnii,  wbat 
pcr-MUlU'^'  will   It  udil  lu  valutr  nf  rrO[»  nnd 

tiric^ofliiniiHlur  :o  miles  ■rnund!'  Tolielna 
Ittli^Jt  MO  bi  »lul>'il,  (but  tht-  iron  tnilla  at  and 
nrar  Timn^town,  Oliin.  uw  up  llir  tann  pro- 
durla  of  Ibc  Uulionliiif  Vallov,  iinti  Ri-nd  loTo- 
Icilo,   flik-M^u.^  1-ly.,   fiir  il'.lMiyWO   worlb  of 


'  Cyi)l«i 


l>T  Ik^  trai)<-,  woii  DOthiDK  more  nm-  Ii-kk  tban 


lA  u(  ibc  in^'ut  udTantaifOA  wo  ciUoycd, 
lUK'-i  lMc  lauDopulToralltbvli-uiarkvtf  Ibr  — 
■naDufHetuivii,  and  lo  piermt  thi-i 


all,  rrom  cviT  ut-comln;;  manuEietnriii!;  nations. 

"  Tbc  |H>llcy  tbm  Francv  aeltd  oa  wik  that 
orencuurai-liiicllH  wttlvc  niuniiriictam,  uiid  It 

admit  our  nuuntlactunM,  It  would  ^p'Jltlilv  bo 
rvditecd  t»  im  aerliiiltiiralnitlun,  ami  tUcri'rorc 
a  poor  Diitloii,  an  all  iniut  b«  Ibiit  dtp>!nd  ez- 
L'liulvuly  upon  of^iiFulture." 

So  Wi-  Inni  fluin  Uii*  prci'lout  rerrlatlon, 
tbat  "  BciUih  riTc  trail<> '    beallt  xkasb  tub 


trodu:  liutwboieiil  and  furnLth  (he  "tfDem 
orirw"  fortlili  moTcmtrnt*  IjvI  as  s«e.  Otihe 
tl4,i)iM  rabnl  In  Uay,  tWU,  lor  Uie  FreeTmh 
Lt'Oiinu  In  New  York,  a»zlvm  bj  IbaniiHra, 
wtfttudcoDirlbutnrsMlidloirK:  A.  B.  etwit 
A  C'l.,  dm;  lia|K>rten.  relatives  of  the  London 
baDki.-n  Kirlux  Brotbirv,  W,:i5T;  U.  Mw 
fIiiII.  Treiuuivr  of  tbu  Lita  jue.  aicent  of  Blidl 
B;iU  liuu  of  Llrcrpuol  mokutii,  (or^ien  tMaker, 
«j,3UU;  Grluaell.  Ulutnru  A  Co.,  Mlntnn 
brulbitr-in-luw  tu  Buiiu;,  tS-SOOt  Maasn.  Fdl, 
l.lvurpoul  und  London  Qlubis  iDiaranee  Co., 
FMiJ;  NuylorACo.,  EatrlbUatMlhooke. tBOl); 
Sljll  &  Co..  luipurUnt,  Mull.  BelKiaD  CooidI, 
E.]UU;  tieortco  Waril.  bankiT,  tucot  ftubx 
BcOlliera,  MOO.  uuil  so  on  thranicb,  CUOW 
iMid  liy  mi'ii  i-IOM-lv  linked  wiUi  torrien  lotu" 
L'^ta.  Tliurc  mua  an  aiinply  tuklDU  tlmti 
cirv  of  ibviDMslve.''  und  tlieir  kin,  that  b  all. 

[1  tbln  can  be  duui'  eon'<Utontly  with  uar 
ummtry'si[iiQd,  iLll  well;  but  it  !*•  Utile  aln- 
t;iilur  tliat  ttie^i-  ifcntlcinan,  of  forehin  uonuee- 
ttona  aiv  no  much  moru  aolicitaus  for  Amenuui 
inlerwlii  tlian  men  of  wealth  not  tliu.4  hnkcd 
H'ltli  British  niovemuula  and  l<lua«.  The  Im- 
dolt  JtbtlHj  Jaunat  nayit:  "If  thia  Ltafa* 
liuMilWJi' lu  tbe  United  Hlalea  ar  may  hoptfir  € 
tti'S  IntDr  trttile  itUk  that  eomitry.'' 

It  rrcullK  ibe  iluyd  uf  IXW,  whea  tarn  In 
(ilit^w  and  Munrlit'«liT  rub.scribed  •IUO,l]O0 
lo  h>WiT  our  tarlH.  and  miiiii-  of  tbeiu  Win 
rniilltb  enouich  arti'rwarJ  tu  miy  Itity  moru  tbaa 
•  •  ~ —  'king  down  our 
LH  Kooda  at  thdr 


Our  forcbtbcn  fplt  Uial  they  tniut  biT« 
ciiiniticn'ial  und  Indiulrial  bideuendMice,  al- 
ways dvniul  thi-m  by  En;;laud,  or  thdrpoUI- 
li-nl  lodi'pi'nilfDce  wouU)  Ix:  but  an  eiaptT 
iiiiiue.  Tbe  accutr-lrv  uf  a  pbotectite  arana 
FOK  TUB  STATBa.'  Wit*  a  main  snttJeet  ol 
ck'llhwrjtion  ui  thi!  Urni  convcntioii.  In  IIW, 
uf  ilrli'iriiti'*  ut  Aimupulh  met  to  couflUer 
thi^  fiinialloii  ol  a  UiUHtllutlon,  and  ulao  It 
tlie  Ctinvenllon  of  ITtli,  iu  wblcb  tbcCoa- 
HtittUloil  was  Aamed. 

WarhhiBtoD,  as  Preildont,  mut  tbe  SistCoii- 
^iwn,  riad  lu  a  unit  uf  ilouuMtic  m:iuaractur(, 
uiid  the  DTCJiid  Aut  liUiiM:d  by  ibal  CoilKieH, 
liud  the  fulUiwim;  ureamblv : 

■'\VuEK£AA,  It  U  iiia>i:idarT  fur  the  auppoit 
iif  Ruvi'miULUt,  for  the  dUhiuve  of  the  &IU 
cif  Ihi-  Uiiilt'd  Sute^  AKDrouTBKKHCoi;*- 
rioN  or  MA>ur  ACTL'mu. 
1  Huoda,  wurca  and  mer- 
Be  It 


-. JlWtl 

ody,  Ihat  tin-  biHB  of   poiltieJl  fret- 

I  >^bonl<(  be  followed  by  tb^t  of  indnatrill 


TiiEiK  UKS,     Tblii  Knpril'di  nobleman  hui 

leiut  the  uifrit  of  fnlnfc^le^a 

Lord  Srou-fhiun.  in  the  Honne  ot  Commons.. 

niada  Hi«  iK-noroti-ti  t  iJtut<.'monl  Uial "  Eusland 

<-aulJ  ullonl  t„  i,c;,r  i^ome  lo<.~  oii  lUv  vs-vof.  ol 

*i'r  ™>,Js,y(w  /Ae  iturpoftof  OaA'mAKQ  J"o«4qr 


tH  tiu[b  dcstiny- 


to  Bisniainin  Aiutin  In  1810: 
\   uu  u^uiMv^  'a^  \t>au>  who 


,   ni\ttta\,\ia.'itt\i*=ii 


».M.it«  lf»B»\ 
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re  did  iwt  tbeu  believe — Uiat  thei^  eai- 
th  profligacy  and  power  enouirh  to  ex- 
09  from  llic  tteld  of  intcrchanirp  with 
lations ;  that  to  he  iDdepeiuhnit  for  the 
•U  of  life  we  mtL«t  ftibncati*  them  oiir- 
We  mii>i  now  plaeo  the  manufacturer 
side  of  the  airricaUnriBt.'* 

eai<:aeious  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  from 
n  lb  Uuniphrev  Marshall,  m  1771,  i>aid: 
ery  manafucturer  enconnured  in  our 
y  mnlvcs  part  of  a  murket  for  provihlons 

oursclTl:^,  iind  b.ivc8  so  much  nioncv  to 
untry  a«  must  otherwise  be  exported  to 
r  manufactures  and  supplies.  Here,  in 
id,  it  is  well  known  and  nndereood  that 
vera  manufacture  is  e^tabli^iihcd,  employ- 
lumber  of  banda,  it  raUm  the  vulue  of 
ill  about ;  imrtly  by  the  irreater  demand 
it  hand,  and  partly  from  the  plenty  of 
•  drown  there  by  thi'.  bu^ine!«i%. 

8ebmb.  tdekefure,  tub  intbhest  of 
:k  farmers  ani>  owner?  of  land,  to 
rage  ocr  mantfacturbs  in  prefer- 
TO  FOREIGN  ONE^/^  Wit^c  words.  and 
3W  as  then. 

private  letter,  in  1824,  Andrew  Jack- 
id :  **  Take  trom  our  atrnculturt'  0<X),000 
vomun  and  children,  to  be  em])loved  in 
ftcturcs,  and  you  will  at  oneegive  a  home 
t  for  more  breads tiiff»  than  all  Europe 
ives  m.  We  have  beeu  too  lou^r  subject 
policy  of  British  nierehauta.  It  is  time 
ould  become  a  little   more  Auicrlcan- 

S32,  when  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  mur- 
Chief  Magu^trati',  wab  nominated  to  the 
ature,  he  made   a  bpecch,  in  which  he 

im  in  favor  of  the  internal  improveuieut 
1.  and  a  Itiifh  protective  tarijf,'^ 
he  held  the  banie  views  all  his  life. 

ry  C  Carey,  of  Fhihtdelphia,  say? : 

»tect1on,  ail  eittab  Britiiih  free  trade  as 
In  18i:).  1H38.  181:2.  CMiablixhed  iu  1817,  ISM, 
M  that  of  :S61  Ih  It^O  and  m?;,  bequeathed 
o  give,  to  its  fn^  to  itn  hatTOHPor:  Labor 
successor :  ("Ircat  evcrvwht-re  siH^king  to  be 
d  for  labor.  Wa^off  employed.  Wogei*  low 
jid  money  cheap,  and  money  hl(;h.  Public 
and  privato  revt>  and  pnvate  revcDues 
zxe,  and  immigra-  small  and  steadily  de- 
feat aud  ateuuily  ereahini;.  Imnn^natlon 
log.     Publie   and  ducliniiiK.      Public    and 

rroperty  ^reat  be-  pnvate  bankruptcy  noar- 
previuuri  pivre-  ly    univei><al.      Urowlnj; 
OruK  \ng  Natioual  national  dependence.        * 
ndence. 

.cli  is  the  bistorj-  of  the  pa>t.  Let  our 
>(  study  it,  and  they  will,  a^«  1  think,  un- 
dd  the  eaurtea  of  the  ])rosi)erity  of  the 
t  lliat  done,  let  tbom  detenhine  for 
i?ives  wheiherto  ;:o  forward  tn  tin*  <liree- 
indi^iduid  and  National  indepen<k*nce, 
ihat  of  KHJwinir  dependence,  both  Na- 
and  individual/* 

well-knowu     philanthropist,    Peter 
B,  of  New  York,  jijlve.s  his  views  as  fol- 

inve  read  your  statement  and  the  rccoin- 
tlons  of  your  Association  for  the  pmmo- 
]d  protection  of  American  liulu-stry,  ana 
y  appn>Te  of  everv  word  and  seniinient 
J  expressed.  BeUeyUv^  flniilv  that  ibc 
.'liuble  source  of  N>itlonal  wealth  will 
bti  found  in  u  well  directed  indu.«,try  of 


The  Hon.  J.  W.  MoClfro,  of  Missouri, 
savs  : 

'*  We  must  become  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
producers  trom  the  hoi!,  und  build  up  cities 
and  town^  of  inanufaetun'rs  and  operatives  who 
will  purchanc  our  meat  and  our  bread,  without 
the  deduction  of  hi^h  tniUi^portation,  and  sell 
to  us  shoes  and  elothiiifl:  and,  if  needs  be, 
wines  and  citiars,  without  the  addition  of 
transportion  and  the  profits  of  importers  and 
one  or  more  middle  merchants.  Thus  we  wiH 
kwp  our  coin  at  home  and  be  iadeiiendent  of 
other  nations.  Otherwise  we  must  necessarily 
become,  as  a  people,  what  an  improvideut 
farmer  becomes,  who  sells  his  grain  at  low 
prices  to  pay,  at  hi^h  prices,  for  the  com  foils 
and  luxun(M»  of  lifer* 

James  M.  Cooper,  of  Fiitsburgii,  writes 
that: 

'*  No  proposition  can  be  more  cleurly  proven 
than  tliat  the  protection  of  American  indus- 
try in  nil  Its  branches  is  so  cloi»ely  interwoven 
with  the  general  welfare  that  the  nes^lect 
of  any  one  of  them  is  an  attack  vly*ou  the 
whole. 

*'  The  farmer,  miner,  mcclianlc,  laborer  and 
mauufacturi'r  are  all  wedded  to  the  sjine  des- 
tiny, and  the  interests  of  all  must  flourish  or 
lan'j^isu  together,  as  the  wisdom  of  our  luw- 
f^ivers  shall  or  shall  not  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  American  Indus tr}*." 

Men  of  America,  choose  between  the  words 
of  these  irreat  Americans  and  the  British  cry 
of  free  trade. 

Farmers,  mechanics,  inauufactnrers,  there 
Is  uo  coutlict  of  interest  between  you.  *'  Each 
for  all,  all  for  each,''  is  the-  divine  law,  in  poli- 
tical e'H>nomy,  as  well  as  in  ethics  or  relijKion. 

llie  permanent  success  of  one  branch  of  in- 
dustry IS  only  bccured  by  the  prosperity  of  all. 


IMMIORATIOX. 

"We  arc  told  of  the  bad  ettccts  of  protective 
legislation  on  the  peopl'*,  how  *»  the  rich  are 
jfrowinjj  richer,  aud  the  iK)or  i)oon-r :"  how 
tile  fanners  .-yuflcr  from  hi;rh  prices  of  coods, 
etc.  But  bow  IS  it  that  enii:;runts  come  to  us 
more  rapidly  Ihan  ever  ? 

From  18:30  to  18C()  we  had  5,459,421  arrivals, 
ill  forty  years,  mostly  workinir  pcoi»le,  but 
from  IbOO'to  1808,  in  only  eij;ht  years.  I,ur>4,7l2 
ix-rsons  C'lme  to  us  from  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  almost  wholly. 

In  three  months,  endinir  ,Inne :«).  1870,  5,528 
emifrrants  from  Canaila  came  to  Port  Huron, 
MichitfMn,  a  town  on  the  St.  (Jlair  River,  near 
Lake  Huron.  We  are  told  how  cheap  clothes 
and  otiicr  jjoods  are  in  fri-e  trade  Canada,  !)ut, 
stranu'cly  enough,  the  livinu:  tide  sets  to  us 
from  that  paradise  of  cheai>ness,  aud  many 
come  while  ;ew  return  1 

Fro.m  the  procecdinus  in  Congress,  on  April 
14rh,  an  anieiidmeiit  itcinir  up  for  roducin;;  the 
taritl  on  hemp,  we  exlruet  the  following: 

'•In  the  coii>e  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Butler 
declared  that  he  did  not  wish  t*>  set;  the  day 
when  manufactures  would  flourish  in  the  West, 
tor  where  manufactures    flou.cvtW  viaK^^^>c^5oax'^ 

and  ^wn:\v  *\vou\Ol  \i^  ix  v^v  vi-i.v^*'^^^"^' 
wUUe  Vo  V^viiV  '^^^^^  t^v^ 


IM  TtraxTT-EiaHT  ODUsnaii  In  Inilaiul  ttaa 
«a^>«  »f  finn  lalurrni  frr  nvt,  Id  ;;oJiI,  raui^ 
fnnn  »l\  ttAllUie*  dterliirf.  lo  ten  hIiiIIIiii;^  und 
nrrmire  abnut  u^lit  allllllii-p<,  ur  1.T4  cdnti, 
tPi/AiiMr  Auiirif. 

Ill  iItu  c^iUiitlei  thr  numu  Tor  &lx  montlis, 
wllliuiit  biLinl,  i»  rn>iii  e:iil  t<>  MO.  »:e  b'.  S. 
Ai!ri<;illlunil  Kciart,  July,  l-^TO. 


n  I*,  tint  tlie 


It  iKiiMHldu  or  reyt'oniibtu.  IJo  witli  a  Frvnvli- 
aiuu  1  but  Hii  uviinci-  Ainorloin  Ih  uIiikmI  ■»• 
liunieil  ol  truiriiu:  or  iipluf  irllrlea  nude  at 
hoint'.  Tlie  iiii-ii  niiut  liuae  Traiirb  orEnu- 
lli-ii  ur  OiTiiiaii  cliillii',  mill  Lii'  ■Uud  la 
"Vru'iicli  calf;"  the  wiimi'ii  mnit  be  "<lMr 
(■r-;iturv:- "  lu  unu  tvutt  ut  Iciui,  ela'<  In  slutl* 
■■firlrtclicd  aail  dvar-UiuKht"  fn>m  Europe 
■lid  "tiitliuni  lod."  So  '  tronjf  is  tUli>  abtunl 
iiuUiin  that  Jersey  h>lii>rf)iiirtied"nirUlcn'' 
(art  Jeii-ry  ctilcr  U  liruidvJ  clMiupuuue,  the 
drIiikiT  nniii!  Ibn  itIiiit);  bvaatlful  Americjn 
KCirliur  silk,  fliinal  to  any  In  tiie  nrorlil.  la 
labi-ltd  Itatlaii,  and  even  our  wiiolcni'  fotae- 
tlimv  bMVe  litTMitn  labrl"      Wlint  abrpnlHr  to 

lin*r  thp  KtraniciT  U>  lilni  wU..  wurin  to 

*iliUt.     An  Enslt'hiifjn'fl   dr '■    "■-* 

"n-rttof  mankliid,"   und  f!>\i  ..  _..        .    

caiiii  In  tlif  Went,  arc  to  rniHC  niir  uiitcrlnls 
and  fiiiHl,  to  he  «old  cheaii,  anil  ex|ieniwii  of 
tnunilt  lu  tliclr  ni^rkulB  t^ld.  und  M  be  con- 
F-miied  tij  IbuMi  and  iiiiinurncluri'd  In  their 
mill'',  to  bi'sentabriad  a'.niln  and  aold  atjniod 
Droat*  t<>  iin  obtMllcnl  ami  docllu  wivld  I  Tlila 
U  our  "minlDMl  d.Ntlnv "— :iI1  Etiiillrthmcn 
front  John  HUurt  Mill  iloirn  to  Lriinl  of  AU- 
hiniii  mc^norf  bdnv  vili)c4.  It  U  chronic 
wilb  tbem,  and  hi^cdltury.  But  thatd-eam 
iiiiut  QOTi-T  tw  reulU.'d. 

\Vb  xuk  AvsKlcANt,  and  must  linve  an 
Ambiiicis  niLii-r,  chnped  in  view  o(  tlie 
watfi-a  uf  Intelllifrut  libor  oii  compari'd  vlth 
tlie  iiad|HT  labiir  of  the  t>M  Vl'urliL  thu  bcut'itt 
of  a  lawer  hoine  niarkft  tor  our  fiinncrh  the 
nile<  of  Tntenvl,  the  ae«b>  iiimI  obllouhiib  uf 
iinr  tioTemiiicult  and  a  rcru^nlllou  of  the  fulr 
c  aim  of  Aninrican  urtliuiai  to  ilu  lhi>  wntk 
wliich  we  nmMl  and  which  tlicy  can  pcrfdnn; 
■till  i<n<-h  iHilicy,  bvnedtiiiic  all  seeiloii«,  sliould 
luLvi'  Lin-  licarty  #u|i|iorl  of  our  (leopli:. 

ThC'Olidaiullai>U:ii:iiro.4|ii'Titrot  the  honoi^ 
ubleandiiiiitai'iiiiu  iin|iurtiuKiiier(:biu)li,  in  bwt 


hdpcd  by  a  policy  which  devdopa  oar  own 

rii>oiirrci>.  builds  up  a  crvat  intern^  commorce, 
anil  ud.h  tu  inir  wisiUb,  »o  Uiut  vrv  can  well 
|)jy  for  Hucli  tinpi>rk>  lu  will  alwuvi  be  waDt«d. 

Thp  probk-m  for  e:iph  nullon  i*,  liow  beat  to 
lievcloi)  itH  rcsuurcui>,  nnplov  lU  hibor,  aud 
enviiiiniiju  skill  and  i^nliu. 

Miinarai-lurFii  mn«t  bi'  bulit  up.  ratnci 
ojieiiL-d.  fiiriii.'*  imiiroviui.  and  (iiircnimcnt  ex- 

(■■OHt's  paid,  and  lariff-i  an.'  «atnblk>hc(l  Ibr  pro- 
wtlOD  imd  rvvsiiuc.  Without  »uch  pratccUon, 
fort'lsa  tabor  at  lower  wagis,  ea^tal  more 
abundant  and  cbiupcr,  and  iikill  longer  tnlited 
111  KOiiic  older  country,  would  pmvtmt  Ike 
tnvwlh  of  tliln  TLiried  iiidnalrv,  ana  keep  mda 
iHbor  ball  employed  in  but  few  wavs ;  hut  wltb 
[t  liicrp  is  larger  anil  tn'ttiT  I'lnplav  tor  lat>ar 
and  iklll,  and  artlrlm  m^idu  ai  homi:  rtow 
more  perfect  and  i'lii'U|>cr.      When  a 


hpr.. 


otiTtlon 


irlBTel 


duced  ornboliidii'd,  anil  ihus  rtal  f^  trade  ia 
reacho)  thrnuiih   praU-'cUnn. 
InTentlvc  aklll  mniit  be  cnc^u untied,  patent* 


luuy  exist,  but  thu  cuminnn  t^ood  U  hdped. 

Gcnluiii  tnutit  bi-  called  not  In  liti:nitur«,  and 
copy rli^ti' are  );iv<-n — each  ci>pyrl;;bt  a  •■pro- 
lectliiii "— and  thu  people  ipiln  lu  r>od  (bf 
mill  d  and  rodI. 

Thus  a  nation  buildii  up  >olld  wcalUi  for  Ha 
Hhiirc  in  the  wnrld'ii  eoinincrci!,  wblle  the  Ilia 
ami  euUure  of  Itii  prapli-  icrow  bronil  and  rich. 
Spcculutlve  Ihi'oriKlii,  und  li-anieil  profeuuri, 
i>^o  knew  mure  of  tlie  doud  piL't  Ltian  tbi:  llv- 
ini:  pruxeni,  nore  »f  the  tlionicht  unil  life  of 
(iroi'cc  or  Koitic,  or  lliiidiMtiin,  than  of  the 
work  lit  hand  ami  hr.iin  in  WiBroi«in  or  t^ro- 
lina.  or  New  Enifl.ind.  maT  talk  ot  "Uie  phll- 
niiiljropliv  of  (rew  trade,"  and  Imucine  protee- 
tloii  l»  hoiiii*  liiduntrv  a  Acltl^b  jiolici,  maklofc 
the  f'^w  rich  1  liul  fur  «orkln<nii:D  and  VOnieo 
tliueholceia  bclwci'Q  ''frci'  tr,ide"  with  lb« 
luiipiT  [lay  and  hopi'le-B  llff  of  British  work- 
eh»|M,  and  bilr ''piiilcctinn"  wltb  the  bettor 
wa^Cca  of  Aiiiericaiis,  und  liop>:  fur  a  blKhar 
futnn'  for  labor. 

For  WilHtem  farmcra,  tha  choice  Is  between 
"fnw  traile"  with  dli'tniit  markets,  knr 
prici'i>,  and  noil  ^^wlni^peor,  and  proiertloa 
to  home  Industry,  with  ia('t4>rii.ii  at  hi*  door, 
""""""■  "    '  hmuumHrkctii  MdsDll^rowliif 


Uetkoct,  Mich.,  Si'pt.,  I871I. 


.  R  STEBBtya. 


"Thk  Aukuii'an  Ahbociatii 
t^rf.    Officer*  In  diflurent  KlatM. 


■   HoMK   Inucstkibs."    Ckic«|to,  Ut.,    lioadqauw 
OKoitoB  S.  BowK>(,  Pre*. 
A.  B.  Meeker,  Trsu. 
F.  B.  NoiiToa,  SM'f. 


"  TtiF.  BcBEAC,"  lot  Wahaxli  AvaDUB,  C!iicii)^.  III.  Montlilj.  50  Ittf^  P>pM- 
(3.00  )ii-r  fear.  Coninii'ree,  Mftnufaclaree,  And  ni.-u«rHl  IniluMtiicH.  IjnrK«  and  wide 
circulation,  eirt^lleot  a4vertl!>iDg  jcmmal,  give*  TaluaUe  hcU  and  abla  arg 
farof  of  Home  /nJoHtrj. 


mmm^^^'^^r^.mJ^-' m.-.  —  «j-    nm^^m 


icDoi  Of  oir  Iilgstrr-DBTBlowst  of  oir  fienceii 


-A-MERIC^N"     LABOR. 


^es  and  Living  in  Europe  and  America— 
75  cts.  vs.  $4.00  per  day. 


IICE  AND  POTATOES  "AVERAGE  LUXURIES." 


r  WOBnfBX  LIVE  IV  BXOLANT). 

•ndoD  correspondent  of  tlie  Hew  York 
ei  a  mo»t  deplorable  picture  of  the 
le  lArffc  cities  of  Eii'4:land.    Millions 
ill  Bai^lanJ  live  almo»t  cotlrelv  upon 
ntad.     Uere,  for  example,  is  the  way 
f  a  sober,  hard-worl^io;;  En^riisbman, 
IS  18s.   a  WL*cl£  (day  $4  50  sold  stan 
id  baa  a  wife  und  six  cbildreu.    He 
rinks  nor  smokes,  and  bands  over  bis 
ge^  to  bis  wife    Tbis  is  a  common 
n  well-ordered  families.    Sbe  pays  4i 
>r  rent ;  Is  for  coals ;  candles,  soap, 
a  penny  a  week  oacb  for  tbo   six 
to  a  burial   club,  6i.:  on  a  doctor's 
Is.    Here  arc  7s.  3d.  of  tbc  ISs.  ^one, 
n^  to  oat     No  V  tbs  bill  of  fare  for 
;bt   persons.    One  pouud  of  bread  a 
icb — tbe  children  scarcely  ta«to  any- 
!— comes  to  7s.  a  week  ;  'iO  pounds  of 
8d.;  one  pound  of  butcber's  meat  on 
md  two  poun«  s  of  salt  pork  for  week 
one  pouud  of  su^^r,  half  pound  of 
ae   ounce   tea,    13d.,  make    up   the 
count.      No  milk,  no  fruit,  no  clotb- 
i  ouly  way  they  can  have  that  is  for 
v*n  to  get  work  or  die ;  then  some- 
iQld    come  in  from  tbe  burial  dull, 
s  and  tuousands  uf  men  work  hard 
ilrds  of  tlici»e  wajfes.  or  less, 
w  Tork  World  tcllb  of  a  host  of  em- 
Qcbanics   lauding  at  Castle  Garden, 
1  not  live  in  the  Old  World,  and  of 
lasons  and  carpenters  amon:;  them, 
getting  but  94  5(>  to  $7  50  |>er  week 
ind  i>ayinic  $3  for  mis^crable  l)oard, 
>rer8  get  from  $3  to  $5.     Wlio  ever 
ship  loads  of  American  mechanics 
I  Liverpool,  to  escape  starvation  and 
r  pay?    A  Mr.   Hodgidus,  of   New 
Englishman  and  a    ree-trader,  said 
an  essay  at  Brooklyn,  that  tbe  ore 
,nd  limestone,  for  making  iron,  were 
ind  as  abundant  in  PenusTlvanta  as 
d,  or  more  so,   but  the  labor  was 
I  England,  gi\'iiig  thciu  toe  advan 
o  for  protecting  labor  in  this  coun 
7tforpaahlDg  It  down  to  the  paupur 


level  of  England  with  her  f^ee-trade  theorlMd 
A  correspondent  of  tbe  New  fork  Jilrmi»a 
But  gives  tiie  wai^  of  Ave  edge  tool  muken 
in  that  city  as  ^55  33  a  we^k  in  gold,  and  $85 
in  London,  and  tbe  Ihd  tries  to  make  oat  that 
Eaglinb  workmen  cjd  ilve  as  well  as  ours,  and 
bays  that  tboLr  wages  wUl  buy  more  jarda  of 
carpet  and  poplin,  more  aUft  stockinga  and 
spooi  thread :  All  well,  if  men  and  women 
could  eat  carpctn  and  ose  spool  thread  for 
sauce,  but  throe-fourths  of  a  workmao*a  ex- 
penses are  for  fusl,  Ac,  and  for  food  eaaier 
to  masiicate  and  digest,  and  cheaper  with 
US,  certainly  used  wiUi  far  more  raried  abun- 
dance. ^. 

Savings  banks  hold  mainly  the  deposita 
saved  by  working  people.  In  1800  these  haoka 
ill  Maiui^,  Sew  lla  upshlrc,  Maaaachoaetts, 
Bhode  Island,  Philadelphia  and  Newark,  held 
«G6,569,307,  and  the  next  year  $1,288,801  lem. 

lu  \^6  the  same  banks  (with  only  one  dime 
savinirs  bank  added)  held  $153,828,867,  an  <im 
ereoM  of  $25,004,028  over  1887.  Simikr  of- 
liciai  reports  from  other  reckons  show  a  nig** 
result 


BXTBACT  FBOX  THE  STISSCH  OF  THl  HOH.  ADS- 
TIN  BLAIK,    M.    a    OP  MICIUGAll — WAAHUie- 

Toy,  MAncn  25tii,  1870. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  the 
protection  of  our  industries  is  the  protection 
of  labor  Ureat  c^re  is  token  to  conceal  thla 
oi)vious  truth  from  the  people.  It  is  the  fiutiion 
with  the  importers,  who  are  themselves  the 
most  wealthy  und  aristocratic  class  in  the 
country,  to  denounce  tue  manufacturers  as  a 
boav  of  ricb  mouopolists  who  are  amaaaing 
wealth  out  of  tbe  taxation  of  the  people,  while 
tUey  aflect  to  pity  the  iuipoverlshed  operatiTce. 
But  it  needs  no  argument  to  proTe  to  an  intel- 
liflrent  man  tbst  in  this  conntrv  the  success  of 
the  employers  means  Increased  wages  to  tiM 
employed.  The  0|>eratives  are  now  so  Intelli- 
gent aiid  wcll-oiganiaed  that  tbey  are  enahl%l 
to  Itnuw  both  the  aiiiO\]k&\.  «A  '^(%af;^  ^^liv^^d^^dus^ 
arc  fe\WV\eCL  la!vcV^   \»  ^^iVftaxw^\  «xA.>^>fc  vwvqwSw 


■artt  nre  ronflnrd  to  roil  tut  (ilt  nnd  Imti  ind 
irool  ratliOT  tLun  tu  ^il).,  >i  1h  e.  fliK,  »r.<l  tin, 
TlD  l»  ua<;a  hi  even  LalilUKuu  uf  t),v  luiid. 
It  JH  the  poor  map'*  plalc;  il  in  lobi'  fnuiid  on 
every  brealihat  table  und  In  cteiy  bilchcn  nun 
dalrr,  und  in  Ibc:  bantl  of  CTfry  rhlld.  We 
Ijctr  nocoDiplaint  of  ILu  dutv  upon 


>   I'bvi 


«  uf  r 


I*  part  of  llic  (Irow  of  «(- 
moiit  KTunhodj,  hqiI  yi'l  wr  hear  do  i-nin|ilnirit 
of  ilio  duty  on  I'ltliur  cilk  or  iliix.  Tliv  pi'ppcr 
whlcfa  xtaud>.  DO  our  ublcx  iide  bj  ililv  with 
tlie  aalt  ix  taiol,  without  rum  pi  a  lot,  at  :M)J  pi-r 
ctut,,  and  other  liiiportaat  aiiiec'-  avtn  liigfhcr. 
JTon',  uLyhate  wtlicnrd  an  whiaptt Mgiiintt 
the  duty  on  t^o«c  articles?  I  lu-k  in^lk-nien 
a>  ponder  thai  iiucBtion  und  (o  take  time  to 
anavrrlt.  I  will  ulve  my  anKwcr.  mid  ccDllo- 
nva  cau  roiisicl<;r  «b>.'t1ii-r  it  la  Lbu  true  one  or 
not  TLe  rraaon  of  Ibe  [liSorenee Illiluk  la 
touuil  In  the  fact  thut  ve  pnu  uir  In  tuiii  cuiin- 
trv  coal,  anlt,  iron,  and  woul  to  is  to  VEtubibb 


compete  wllh  Ibe  imported  nrlictca.  Uunci', 
npon  tbe  former  iirttcue  ibc  diilv  flll1^on  Die 
liiiliorter;  uikin  the  iatttT,  ou  lui' cunaunier. 
The  ODC  paid  by  tbc  BrillBli  uroduriT  makt* 
him  Kruuible,  tbe  other  puid  by  ounuivea  he 
regards  with  Indlfltrciitc. 


la  the  poaaeailna  of  the  American  marhel. 
and  the  atrugKrlc  la  betvL-cn  tliu  domu'ittlc  und 
Itae  forelini  prndacer.  Tlic  latter  uniiuuUy 
vttdietf  vltji  Jaaionsy  ul!  lep^^kiliun  tendliic;  to 
foater  ■  compctinij  hoti  c  lodiutry.  When 
Otm  la  no  sacti  competinR  home  indDftrv  he 
looka  npOD  onr  taritl  Ub  u  burdcu  Imponed  apoD 
onrselvea,  In  vbleli  he  Las  no  ahare.  Heucc, 
lie  seeka  to  penuade  aa  tbat  roal  iiod  Iron  unJ 
Mlt  and  wool  ahould  be  admitted  tu  our  mat' 
ket  111  free  comurtiUnn  with  the  pamc  urticlcK 
of  onrown  |>roauctian ;  and  la  quite  coolent 
to  let  ua  tux  hia  tin  and  spici'i  uoil  Ulii  and 
Bilk,  wltb  which  »e  an  uLubleto  I'omprle. 
He  has  the  market  for  t  hvae  iirtlclcii  and  cui  llx 
hla  own  price  upon  Ibcm. 

IS  THE   lABirr  1  TAXr 

A  (jirlB  la  a  anm  of  money  exacted  tmrn  the 
Importalton  of  forcltni  murehHn(ll>c.  It  It  a 
dD^y,  sal  ■  tax,  ■  burden  In  rrm  and  not  in 
ptna 

mmUok a^innlhe  ,   .,     .,   , 

duUea,  impoKlB,  and  exriiieii,"  ia  tbe  lan)niBt(v 
orUw  Con6titul)»ii,  never  Uuloki|flcal.  But 
It  la  ixaumed  that  the  importer.  In  tum,  cxncla 
it  from  the  eitliin  lo  whom  ho  aells;  or.  to 
■tMte  the  propwititxi  ditfcrcDtlv,  tbnt  tbe  Uritl 
InTarlably  and  ni'tniflflriiv  formi'  a  jiurl  of  tJie 

Ece  and  li  paid  bv  the  con-umer.    Aiid  il  Ik 
laled  that  the    ^rlce   of    all  like   artlctee 
of  doniefitlr  prodjietiun  la  equally  enbaneed  an 
a  Deccaasrjr  edect  oftbeurlH;  that  tiie  duty 
of  II  36  per  ton  on  bitumini>na  coal,  for  bi- 
atauer,  Increaan  the  pricu  Juit   ao  much  to 
tbe  Gongumeranotonly  oftbu  100.000  tnna  Im- 
ported   from   EnKland  and   tUu  »3U,U00  from 
itan  ScoUa.  but  0/  IliB  4,UU0,<KW  tonf  from 
Uiemiim  o/'tbe  Ualttid  8tiitci>;  udll  la  lu-- 
tatr  Mntucil   tbat   wliUe   tbe  Govirnment  T«- 
rti/FM  hut  f4l2.S0O  (July  on  tta«  co«l  Inipolted. 
"'"  AtuciitTiii  itiiurr-  nvi-ivf  on   Iho'ir  v""loe 


tton  r5,roo,OOn,  and  tbat  It  all  cornea  trMa  th« 
hard-UBtd,  OTrrlavcd  conmnicn,  Tbl»  baa 
liceii  iifcicrtcil  Ml  often,  with  retpicl  cewcitlly 
lo  coal,  talt.  ii(>ii  and  woul,  tliut  a  belief  baa 
ri'i'iilled  fr»m  the  eontlnnfd  rritcrvtion.  It 
ould  (oltow.  then,  ua  a  eorolliiry,   I' 

_, _^     _.IHT» 

Ibc  i:rowth  or  product    ...       .     _    .   .   

If  llila  doctrine  la  trai-  of  Iberc  articlca,  It  ta 
true  uf  all  olbci*;  tor  exuniplc  of  bottcr 
chei-ne,  putatoCh,  and  whcul.  The  duty*on 
butter  and  ehechc  if  4  erntr  i  «r  pound,  on  po- 
tutoCK  £)  eenla  ner  l<ntbel,  aud  on  what  20 
ccutti  tier  butbil.  Now,  will  anj  tnao  ba  bold 
enou^D  or  n  ckleiia  cnouuh  to  aMK'rt  that  tbe 
duly  of  fourcinto  per  )>oniid  u[ion  bnttrr  tiH 
bane(»  lo  lbu  eunruDiin'  by  lu  miicti  Ibc prlc* 
nut  only  of  Ibe  U.iiTiU.liliO  pounds  Imimrted 
from  Cuuada.  butakoof  Ibe  entire  proifuceof 
our  own  ilalrtcs:  or  tbat  ihe  like  datyofi 
ct'llt^>  per  pound  ou  ebeet-e  adaa  4('enta  per 
jiouuu  to  thi'cuni-umpUon  iiriic*  ol  Amenran 
fhicH' BJ  ncll  na  of  tl  «  l.."iOll,l«0  pounda  Ini- 

Krted  from  Canaiia.  tbe  I.IT.I.UIU  [lOundatToni 
iiiitc,  and  tiie  2.-Hi.0(«l  pounds  from  Enplard} 
or  Itiut  the  duty  of  M  cuts  j'Cr  bu^bri  un  wheat 
iiddn  that  piiiu  orany  mm  to  tlif  price  ellbcr 
o(  American  wheal,  or  of  the  1  5OU.U0U  butbela 
IniiKirtvd  frciin  Cuiiada;  or  laFtl;  tbal  Ihe  dntff 
of  Uaci'Cts  ])er  bupbel  on  polaluea  ia  au  addi- 
tion of  ^  [cnta  u  bophcl  lo  tbe  niarket  prtcB 
of  ourwhoU'potato  crop,  as  well  aa  of  tbe 
ITO.OOO butbelt  liiijiorted  hom  TIotd  BcotlaT 
Ttii'  lolly  of  tucb  an  a.-icrtinu  would  h«  so  ap- 
parent ua  lo  imiiuge  upon  nobody ;  it  would  Be 
a  bUblect  of  uoivereal  ridicule. 


A  fiiw  diiTB  a  

(Mr.  Mih™*!.!.;,  my  athociate  (in  the  C 

mitter  of  Way«  nrd  Meann,  1ntrDdDe«d  into 
llie  House  a  resolution  denunclalorv,  amone 
otbiT  thlnra.  of  a  tariff  "levied  to  fovter  and 
i-nrlch  one  hectlon  of  our  eountiy  at  Ihe  ei- 
l«-nac  Of  Othora,  or  t«  foeter  and  enrich  on* 
elaKB  of  citlzenn  at  Hie  cspcnte  of  otben." 
While  it  ia  nut  nssertiil  thut  the  present  tarlll 
i:,  of  tbL>  rharacter,  yet  If  that  wau  not  the  Im- 
[■ort  ot  Ihe  retoIuUum'  thev  hare  no  meaiilpc; 
they  are  idle  abntructlUD*.  Tbe  tarifl  waa  M 
loni!  und  00  piMvblently  repniiented  bjacer- 
tuiti  aclimd  of  inliticiaini  hh  an  iu^nloua  de- 
vice to  vrricb  New  £n([land.  et peelall;  Maaaa- 
ehuteltH,  Dt  the  cxpeUbC  of  the  n-tl  of  tbs 
eouDtrr,  and  partieularly  of  tbe  Sonth,  that 
II  Krout  luany  jieoplc  believed  it.  Many  atlU 
belicn;  It.  lo  their  mliida  it  la  almply  a  vll- 
lutnuuK  Yankee  eontrlnneti  la  tax  ibt  wbola 
cuiintn',  eniiecIallT  the  Houtbeni  people. 

Tho  conataul  reltcnUoii  of  thia  Idea  far 
man}  >i'Hr«,  and  In  every  fumi,  ateuktomed  the 
l>«dple  uf  tliiit  n.'i;lou  tu  consider  them>«lTe* 
>;reutly  oppresai-o,  and  to  look  u 
uad  dbunlon  aa  (' 


before  to  uniettle  Soutli  Carolloa  and  IdtoItc 
ber  in  uulIltleaUon.  It  lud  much  tu  do  ta  la- 
iiiC'uUnK  Ihe  Utu  rebellion.  And  I  admoatah 
those  gentlemen  here  and  e1aewher«,  who  bi« 
fccatlcrinv  the  eame  fire-branda  over  tbe  Wm^ 
\  w^ei^iu  tot  ^lUUstn  qr  oeraonal  enda,  b>  be- 
\ltu«\m^<lbBl  ^.vaKMita*  u  « 


s  tnic  that  New  TSn?1finA  hft«  enspA"^  I 

ir^^slv  aiiil  niicc*v«rtilly  in  iiiiimfictiire^. 
1?  i»r.i  ic.i'Jd  sho  Is  uarlviilieJ.  H.t  •■o:- 
ii;ijf.iCbiire  h.ii  attii;s';<J  to  ducti  exc*;!- 
:bi:  tac  L»ul.)ri  7im?^  refiT'  to  ttis  *'8'i- 
ifcV  of  AmihciD  m  I'lufactrir'.*  "  i\t 
t  tUo  obettu'lcs  to  th«i  pro.-perity  of  Enic- 
jliO'.i-lou.ii^;  mil  fi»r  ji-.irs  ourfahiics 
njoyt'i]  f^Mvh  pr>-  omlD  Mice  In  ladin  th  it 
Tivit  BriUiD  tknX  CT.:r.iiaiiv  hafc  rf.-orc:d 
oterrel'tin:;  onr  tra.ic-iimrk't  to  i^'^ln  ad- 
a  iiiU)  th-it  m  irk«U.  Bat  tl  id  no  dLspar 
nt  to  Nf^w  K'lrluiid  lo  atnrin  th-it  «\v.:  i« 
J  o  1  y  or  th  ;  tHi.i.'i:xi'.   s:Mt  uf  nii-uif ic- 

in  thi?  roiintrv.  llow-'vcr  it  iiuy 
jOiMi  4)  yi'Jir  :uo.  or  i.')  y.*ir*  a^ii, 
ol  :«o  now.  1*111  Udclpbia,  Piitshnr^h. 
Dclnn.iti  ur?  Uturally  v;wt  work>*hopj,  in 
an*  produced  ulino-^t  cverv  corici.'ivabl'j 
itc  for  h'-Mllh  and  sIckiK-!*-!,  husinC'^s. 
r«.*,  and  C'jai fort,  iK*aCii  and  war;  wlillt" 
•ed  ovT  the  iiitddlc  Stiitu.>i,  tUc  Wwt. 
le  S^iith  arc  a  mtiltitnde'  of  o^tibllah- 
,  lioni »  larjre.  cithers  sind!.  oinployiu;; 

iidft  of  p  Miplc.  and  all  Iui4y  in  fasliion- 
iv  materiaU  into  form.<»  adapted  to  tlio 
'  of  huiuiti  want^. 

be  WiOlen  exhibition  of  ISOs  in  Cblca'^o 
M'ere  rcprc-^miti-d  luarly.'iOdiilur.'nt  niiii<( 
ioi->  alone.  Till.  r%uiT0undiii<4;  Stale»  of 
a,  Iowa,  M)rhij;.m.  and  (it!icr>  were  not 
vsenU"  i.  D.iri  »i:  thj  la^l  niiininirr  llu-rc 
■Id  in  C-lncMDiiuti  an  exhibition  of  textile 
.  for  till!  \Ve>i  Otid  2}.>utb.  at  which  were 
\c\\  fabric?  In  irn'at  varii-ty  from,  1  Ihj 
L'VOry  west'Tii  Stttf.  including  C'alil'or 
i  the  Territory  of  Uiah,  from  Keutuckv, 
.4Mrc.  Alabama,  (i-.onriii.  un  I  r^)uth  Caro- 
\  tbu  South.  It  is  now  full  5i»  ycdni  slnru 
Uobur^b  Jfciieir  propoundi'd  the  fanioa< 
on,  "  Who  nic  -p«  hi  Aiiioriran  blank- 
Now  eoiiiparativelv  few  in  tliis  co;iij- 
ep  in  any  but  Aiiiv-rieau;  and  the  blank- 
tuc  l*.tt.-iiic  eoa^t  and  the  eiMtou  bliiik-  ' 
(js.or'j:ia  are  luirivaled  in  coiniuere". 
jUj  of  •»n:»crior  l-.'xture  and  ipuiiiyare  i 
I  the  baz(.ir.'«  uf  lhi:4  city  woven  in  the  i 
of  eo:itral  Iowa,  ami  the  «ireis  silk.^  of  [ 
ler.-ev  compote  in  exeelleno;;  with  the  ; 
•f  Lyo:i^.  Thi:»  li-'t  of  Miec.S'ial  mum  ' 
:  m-'xh;  b  •  cxremle.l  to  ihf'  w.it  'he*  of  ■ 
and  Walth.uii,  b  Iter,  1  am  reliably  in- 
1,  tluii  any  tor.'ixu  ti:ne-kee[M.'rd  of  sinii-  i 
latruclion  and  priec:  and  in  fact  nideil-  | 
and  iutt>  almost  evcrv  braacii  of  inJun-   ■ 

I 
it  Dol  be  supposed,  however,  that  thc^c   | 
i  have  been  reuehed  wiUiont  croat  cifort 
crilicc.     The  history  oi  Axneriean  manu- 
»  L-t  a  drenry  narratixe  of  lr.>]d.  unaided    ! 
.'or^  by  men  who  had  Itttle  el^c  than  kUiII   ! 
puroJ^e;  of  costly   but   u.-«e!eii!»  experi-   ; 
or     diaeonnu^enienl,  disappoiDtiueut,    . 
rvp.'ateu  and  di-a^trous;    of    penury, 
lud  iUllVrlui;.  And  when. '^uccuiB  crowned 
trk,  the  coriiitiniiity  at  larife  were  bene-   ! 
ither  thnn  Uie\  whose  {^eiiias  and  |Kitient   , 
d  accomplNhed  it.    A  popular  eiainor  , 
minted  aj^.dn^i  the  men  oni;:a;j;ed  in  thi:*   . 
f  production.     They  arc  represented  at*   \ 
)oIi(»td  with  ovcn,;rown  fortancs,  ac^uir*  j 
l>uloas  wealth  at   the  cxuenau  of  tlioiftu 
urcbai^i'  and  uac  their  prouuctd. 

CbMiroiMD,  It  bappeoed  about  two  yeftn 
U  J  wrut  on  «  »p«cia]  UiUaion  U>  thii 


Stite  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  pnrpOM  of  In- 
struct {n':r.  or  rather  of  dlilnfltr  jctluj^  her  poo- 
f^Ie  c)jcer:iin^  certain  heresies  which  our 
rieiiJi  o:i  the  other  »ide  bad  been  attemptlu^ 
lnJ:i«tnoasIy  t?  inculcate.  I  aiw  thu  psople 
in  tholr  v'ariou^  avoc.ition.'),  ao  1  I  cani^i  buck 
iiHtructtrfl.  I  made  tne  ac'iuaiutance  of  the^e 
moMupoli-td,  of  whom  we  have  heard  im>  much. 
T  saw  them  at  work  in  the  minnfacture  of 
wool  anl  cotto.i  ant  Irjn;  la  building  th«* 
fam3n<«  Ctmcord  waj^^nn^,  found  in  all  part:i  of 
the  oo;ritry.  cv<?n  in  th :  cin.ms  of  the  R'jrky 
in  »;inwiin-':  In  Irairriu'^  thi  m  luntiiri  blreh»'« 
from  the  ciiflf'  -md  crumbling  tnein  into  shoe- 
p  'ir.^.  me !  iiire  1  by  th  J  bj'-he!  aiil  sold  by  tao 
barrel.  1  -.iw  wcn^M  e.:i;a^:dli  thj  ti.iofniid 
nk'.T  pr.>e?.<->  of  niinufaeture,  wbii-:  m^ia  were 
employed  in  the  hciricr  and  ccurser;  I  saw 
tbe:n  at  their  work  ch^jrfiil  and  lo.lU'ttrioai;  1 
saw  then  as  th;^y  went,  and  I  saw  them  on  their 
rctnrn;  ail  :ilway.-)  the  Aaiuc  cheerful  and 
buoyant  spirit. 

{  ^aw  their  children  on  the  way  to  school, 
dec  -ntly  c!  id.  with  >«atcbol  and  slilnlnq^  inora- 
im;  fare,  and  scbotd-IioiHe  that  niij^ht  well  paAs 
for  II  tf*mple  or  a  palace.  I  saw  thsm  at 
church:  I  saw  them  at  politic d  lueetint^.^— 
people  of  the  hiirhcAt  self-respect,  and  not  de- 
ficient in  lDtCiliy:«!nce  and  cultivation,  raided  by 
hon(*.^t  labor  far  above  the  b  ird  conditio »«  of 
lH)>-erty,  the  h  irdest  of  whi'*b,  according  t<i 
the  -^ai'irist,  is  thu  ridlen^ou.'*  shift-*  nec<H»»a"ry  to 
niikf  tb '  two  ends  m.'ct.  Tho-«c  wore  "thr-. 
in:):iOi>olUt.*i  of  tb  •  country,  the  people  who 
live  by  in  mufaclurcs  and  work  by  machinery  ! 
Tiivrc  were  other  mono]x»li8t:».  I  remember  a 
younif  man.  not  3(1  viiirs  of  ap\  rccclrinir  a 
salary  irreatcr  than  U  paid  to  us  as  members 
(»f  C6airr(  <•?.  U>-  was  at  the  head  of  a  iai^i^o 
calico  prlntin:^  establishment,  whic.-i  by 
his  freniua  he  wa«  able  to  organlce  and 
keep  in  opcralioju  Tui-i  was  one  of 
Go.r."?  monopolists,  endowed  by  bis  Maker 
with  a  cunning  brain  to  underatand  tliin;:^ 
b'yoni  th-.-  reac^iof  other  in.>n.  Ills  talenti 
here  found  euiplovment,  ]irotitab!e  to  himself 
and  useful  to  the  world. 

While,  the  CommittLC  of  Wav»  and  Mean> 
viere  CDuduetiiiir  their  exHuilnatfou  Id  Bo.^^ton 
th>'  li-l  scisou,  some  iihin- was  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  pnitii*' upon  capital  employed  in  manu- 
f.iciurcs  tliere  in  the  nei;fuooriii.r  region,  wiient 
tin-  reeeived  opinion  is  that  such  capital  has 
CiOoyed  the  lar;;^?9t  retunis.  For  thin  purpose, 
a  uulnb'r  of  witnesses  were  exaiuioed,  men  ui' 
<!Tea1  experience  and  bi;;h  suciul  position. 
Their  icstimonv  wa»,  that  tukiut(  a  seriea  of 
years  to'^eth-.T,  the  u^;;re;nite  of  capital  iuvefei- 
I'd  in  maiiufactiu'luirciiicrprisc^of  ihcdifTcrcut 
kinds  bad  not  yielded  a  rctnrn  cxci-cdiiig  the 
lawful  rate  of  lnterc^t:  while  upon  manufao- 
turln:;  carried  on  upon  borrowed  muuey  then* 
had  been  no  protit.  Now  com  pare  thki  with 
the  prollts  of  banklii);,  with  the  cnorraoua 
mercantile  incomes  anniialiy  reported  for  tax- 
ation, rcttchiuiT  iu  some  Instance*  to  millioua, 
and  we  eee  how  unfounded  is  the  Invidiouh 
clamor  raised  in  the  name  of  tree  trade  and  in 
the  interest  of  tbo^e  very  bauken  and  mer- 
chants who  have  trrown  opnleut  by  dealing  iu 
forei:rn  exchaii{;c  and  Imported  merchandise. 

TUB    VFFECT    Of    TW*  ^^«T«CW»lt  '•^a^'fiX  v* 


«K 


tor  a  vliolc  gi'mrutluD  i;rlui 
dnrlne  tb«  wnr  wf  enpfni'tii  i  rt  Ibi:  bitUr  lon^ 
uquancvs  Irolalcd  from  llie  rctt  of  llie 
world,  (MWinlbvtbB  bloctncle  bhi!  loiMiward 
by  tbc  mllllar;  ilniii,  na  indntcd  )i[iiuIloDa 
tltouetbcr  IticreLlblt  uud  dlflti'ult  10  appncl 
ate.  'ttlthS,MX1iiilli/i>or  tea-coaet,  and  iwval 
EtoTci  and  niab'i^l  In  ■buTiiluiice,  we  hud 
nnlbcr  eblpB  nor  bwiiiirTi.  VVUb  ud  nu  lTt>Ucil 
RuppiT  o(  cultun.  and  wuol,  uud  lildt'B,  and  nak 
built,  Biid  fulllot:  vatcn,  we  bud  di  llbrr  tbirla. 
DOT  roata,  nor  l)laiikc[B.  nor  rbocn.  BuL  (or 
tbe  boDtehobl  Indnrtrv  prevalcnl  in  tlii'  ^oulb 
b«voiid  iitbrrpurU  of  tli<:  tuud.  not  a  lew  would 
bave  brin  reduci-d  to  aturk  niikedni'M.  Modt 
iBdtw  tvvn  and  wot«  tbc  mattrlil  fortliiir 
own  drea^n  end  for  Ihc  c-olbln^  of  their  (unil- 
11«;  pnifM»lan»l)>EDlkmiDUii<>BaDU  Dii'ui.ed 
iboii  for  tbeir  omd  and  Uittr  nvixbboni' 
cbUilren. 

Tbla  Ineon  Is  not  llkdir  to  br  unbrcdcd  tj 
the  ijovlh.  Alrtad;  llio  tfleria  of  |ini 
tvcllon  aie  felt  >|ion  all  her  imJaetne*. 
Old     work*     bate     (.ten     revlvt^d     and     ru- 


h*E  bri.n  Krotly  elinmlaltd  ;  aLo  the  iiniiU.r- 
tloD  or  rani,  Hit,  Iran,  copwr,  ali.c,  lunit.er, 
and  naval  aloiea.  IJomr  nfnnr  t>]4Ddlis  and 
looBUihavt:  dlBUnccdtomirtlitlon  Fnim  lurelpi 

or  Xortb«in  rivals.      Ana  t~-       '— '" 

elapae.  with  Ihv  nine  epioi ^_ _  , . 

tcctkon  WL' now  Enjoy,  before  Ibv  tiouib  w 
czpart  larKuly  botli  01  bir  le.\lile  fal  rivs  ai 
of  Ui><  pruauclA  ot  tier  mlnfB,  adTinctd  i( 
conuitltH)  fur  Immediate  n«c — articli'a  nhl 
blthrrto  ebo  hu  been  Lciuttomed  to  ncui 
dlhcr  fiom  lorden  noniitrlea  or  from  t 
naomfaetnrlng  dlsUlct*  ol  our  ewn  counlrj. 


Tbe  IcflnrarE  of  I  dlT«rallled  lednBttr  bia 

been  I  enlicn  upcn  onr  great  Ktapli'a  at  cotlm, 
I0I1111  CO,  riie  and  tnear.  Ltts  labor  bat  been 
foengt'd  loiDCrli  in  Iheir  enltivalton,  liat 
raidtnl  imidoyed.  l.nt  more  rrcflublT:  a 
laniir  rfturn  lor  Bmiillerrrop*.  Ibiee  BilUion 
bale*  of  cutlon  In  IbeU,  at  £5  eeiitf.  far 
inMante,  nailieUrer  ciTt.  more  tban  S.OCO,- 
0(«  In  l)-6li.  at  111  cri.ta;  while  the  woik  ef 
Kniwln|r  and  bDndlli  j:  It  tO  pereinl.  )»■.  Iba 
aUle  01  Ibt  roitun  trailr  will  apj.ear  n  ore  ex- 
actly froDi  tt.e  following  ublu,  cemlnlad  IllM 
tbc  Cuntum-LoutC  relurua : 


will 


Awdi.      Salt.       mm. 

Ifhft TU.COO.TTS    l.«(ie.BOi    tl9B,nLl>t 

IHO .....Tal.wu.Ba   I,;Ct*lT      ibt,:Bun 

It  Ih  fnrtbcr  ^bown  by  tbe  >-Utlsl)cs  ol  Dun»- 
fiiclutf,  tbal  In  ISJiU,  ihire  were  apnn  In  llie 
Vniti'd  Htutv^  4»4,31Kt,'»H3  pounde.  equal  t« 
1,005,791  balco  nl  400  poundi  each  :  >o  Uut  M 
pn.i-L.ut  wc  (xporl  Konicthliif!  lerB  Ibun  :i.0OO,' 
UK)  ba;cE,  ami'OnFUinc  «ouicthln|;  more  tlua 
l.UKl.UUO.  Ai't-auilDi;  at  conect  the  IIkiitm 
lllv  n  tbu  other  cveoini;  bv  llie  K<--Dtleman  iton 
Ahbama,  (Mr.  Bucklcv,]'  the  cotton  «pnn  In 
tbc  L'Di[<'d  Btuies.  in  ItHKI,  ainoDnied  to  value, 
Oder  eumln).'  fruni  tlic  spiodle,  to  tM0.5n,Sa. 
The  value  of  the  rottou  crup  for  IMI  naj  be 
aUt«d  then,  ag  [oUowa  : 

Pjvndi  7-  hit. 

ToUl l,lMi,9iM.» 

I  am  Indcblrd  to  the  »aiDC  Krntlcinan  fOr  Iht 
fact  thai  g.'i,liG0.750  poandf  were  apnn  hi  101 
^outbera  miUa,  and  SWI,43S,U)8  ptnmdatDW 
Nntlhrm  ulUa. 


FACTS  AND  OPINIOISrS. 


at  low  Inlcreal,  laruf  eipcrlei  ce  In  tnidc  and 
iDLintiftic lores,  and  narrow  terri,»rj.  Wc  ba%'e 
labor  better  pdd,  cotton,  wool,  conl.  Iron,  i'd- 
rjy^  aad  skill,  and  ainplt  room  for  faroi  and 
bctory  to  be  nel^bborK  and  alllm. 

Tbe  UnKi-d  Mutes  ts  Ent^brnd'n  be^t  eus 
tomer,  and  the  EDgll:-b  prfacu  free  Irude  to  us, 
b«aiusc  kj«  birilta  here  will  kItc  Iba.ii  actvan 
\a«e  to  Uie  tnde  »Uk  tu,  wtilcb  Uiiy  grtaay 

WemtBtralM  «150,000,00«  a  year  tr>m  du- 
Uea  DO  tiiipor:!,  and,  of  course,  tree  trade  It  ■ 
dclwloo  and  an  atiaurditj. 

Nobody  otijeets  to  birIB  rcbrm.  and  the 
new  Tariff  bill  bebre  CouKreaM  hist  winter 
ttuied  to  eltnjilil^,  to  add  lancclf  to  Ihc  free 
lint,  aBl  tomukviij  m.'omn  rjtco  apcciHc,  to 
prevKot  tramii;  bat  It  ojet  with  captloiu'  opt>o- 
mlon  from  mvu  ctutaina  Xa  be  "  Keveuuc  Ke- 
nbiiii  Euirlidii  nuwapaper*  praise 
■""''  "»«/orot." 


feirjM  called  ' 


,)tCB,  18^. 

TONa  tJlUbll  ng  mm*  of  Ou  rtuHng  /•arl  wBafif 
irdu  Uonni^icllodtit^  a'tm  ImpKHtit  biUOm 
Uitta-lattt.,ogtOnrvitliaur.ttt  hertm: 

Rre  and  b.irli'V IG  els.  parbutaM. 

Cumaudoau lO ct*.  per  liuM. 

Wlioat »icta.perbB*ri. 

Fill  aceJ Ucu.  pet  bnahcL 

Bmrand  pork 1  ct.  p.r  poood. 

BnniD  DDd  ard        )  eta.  per  pomid. 

Batter  and  cbeew    4  eta.  per  poooA. 

Applaa,  dried  and  neen lO  par  ecu. 

Cider    JMpercmt. 

Llvo  ttock Wparcvnt. 

Hlduand  pelta. IDpweeat. 

Flax |1    p«r  ton. 

H«iap ..^tt  par  run. 

Now,  without  taklnic  Into  th«  uci'oant  anf 
but  Ibc  most  simple  and  conimun  prodactlon* 
of  thetarm.  It  will  be  foand  ihiil  neorWIO;- 
(WQ.Wtt  vmrmirs  i»\T».t  oV  »sj\j™lt,Tinl  nnidnr- 


irticb  duties  ■tDonntlDf;  to  more  that  $10,000,- 
000  were  i-aid;  and  if  taroier:!  need  more  pro- 
tectlou  thi'.T  luTC  onlv  to  a«k  It  Bot  they  arc 
nudcr  no  i*uch  Dcceftalty :  Uicir  wants  lie  'in  a 
totally  ditfcrent  direction.  To  be  prospcroiui 
and  happy  tbe  farmer  needs  a  Bte;iay  and  re- 
in uneratiiifc  home  market ;  and  how  \^  he  to 
K^tity  Certainly  not  hy  c^poOfrin^  free-trade 
meaAures,  a«  demanded  by  And  in  the  intorcbtit 
of  Britit«h  capitalists,  New  Yorlv  importers  and 
Jobbeni,  as  well  as  £a«u.'ni  railroad  monop- 
olists, the  eflcct  of  which,  ir  curried  out,  would 
be  to  briiifr  him  in  direct  competition  with  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe.  If  the  furmers  of 
this  country  shall  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  sucilons  and  dduhive  cry 
of  free  trade  moisopolies,  whether  at  home  or. 
abroad,  can  they  expect  a  better  fate  than  that 
which  has  fallen  to  the  furmers  of  Fortug-al 
or  Turkey,  whose  women  are  compelled  to 
work  in  the  fields  for  the  pittance  of  four  cents 
per  cia}',  and  whi^e  men  work  for  letss  than 
one  fourth  the  sum  paid  to  the  male  laboreib  of 
America  ? 


TABEFF  REFOBM  FOR  HOME    mTEBESTS. 

The  resolves  below  were  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  pnldic  meeting,  in  the  Detroit  Llty  Hail, 
Dec.  18ti9,  and  cmboiiy  views  not  new,  yet,  it 
Is  belleyed,  true,  and  icive  an  iden  of  tarlfl  re- 
form dillercnt,  and  many  would  think  far 
better,  than  that  of  the  ''American  Free  Trade 
League'*  and  the  "Revenue  Kcformern." 
llicir  Idira  may  well  be  cullcl  a  scheme  to 
benetit  foreiicn  manufacturers  and  >iew  York 
imiiOiterB  at  the  coet  and  peril  of  our  uoter- 
prine  and  industry,  lliis  is  a  plan  to  help  the 
best  interest  o  t  farmer,  worker,  nianulaclurer 
and  Importer  alike,  and  to  develop  the  re- 
Bouifes  of  our  country : 

*'lst.  Hesolved^  Tuut  while  approvins:  tariff 
reform,  siinplifylnir,  incrL'asinp;  the  free  lint, 
changing  rates  where  needed  and  Just,  revisiuj? 
the  beaded  warehouse  system,  and  cspi'ciaily, 
cbanjpiDu:  ad  valorem  to  sjieeitic  duties,  to  pre- 
vent Iraad — we  would  keep  in  view,  not  only 
the  imnicdiati' wants  of  our  revenue,  but  that 
piotectlon  of  our  industry  and  that  develop- 
acnt  of  our  resources  by  which  the  prosi»erity 
of  the  people  may  make  the  solvency  of  our 
Goyemment  perfect  and  it^j  revenue  lastlni;. 

"3d.  .Bemlved^  That  as  a  decrease  of  revenue 
from  Uaties  on  imports  is  feu!»iblc,  we  lavor 
the  free  admission  of  tea,  eotfec,  spices,  dye 
•tatia,  etc.,  not  produced  by  us,  and  in  unlvcr- 
ul  ib»e,  that  the  people  'may  thereby  ^in; 
lud  would  retain  duties*  for  protection  and 
revenue  on  artice-t  we  can  and  do  produce. 
Hid  tho  home  product  ol  *>  hieh  is  a  benetit  to 
tbe  people. 

**  8d.  Jteaolred^  That  while  wopes  arc  hieher 
ind  workmen  better  oti'  with  us  than  in  t^utr- 
and,  and  while  Euglish  workiiij^ueu,  impelled 
>y  the  force  of  hunirei,  are  deuonnein^  free 
Fade,  and  allcKin*^  that  it  is  reducim;  them  to 
muperism,  leu\iu^  them  defenseless  a^in!>t 
till  cheaper  lubor  in  Europe,  and  driving 
heir  skilled  artisans  to  urotective  count rich, 
t  would  be  min.-tlce  and  injury  to  Amen>  an 
rtibEDS  and  workmen  to  adopt  or  approach  a  I 
ysteiij  which  la  denounced  by  worlLiii;£men  in  ! 
•England,  as  loMerin;;  their  waves  and  degra-  i 
line  their  condition. 

'"4Ui.  ^mdved.  That  while  British  manufac- 
iren  are  oompJiUDin/e  of  hunger  muouK  'work- 


men and  peril  to  capital  caused  bv  their  tree 
trade  and  revenue  tariff  system — which  admits 
free  of  duty  artirles  made  in  England,  while 
tea,  eoflce,  su^ar,  etc.,  pay  heavy  duties — and 
are  alarmed  at  the  va^tJy  growing  iMdauce  of 
imports — ^rrcater  than  tlic  exports  in  1868  by 
fr>is(),000,0UO— and  while  our  forelm  debt  Cs 
$1,500,000,000,  growing  constantly  from  ex- 
cc>s  of  imports,  and  taking  away  our  specie 
to  }iarlly  pay  the  inti'rest,  any  upproaeo  to- 
ward free  trade  or  revenue  tariff  would  not 
only  put  lar  away  the  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments, but  would  increahc  our  delit  abroad 
more  rapidly  and  make  the  calamity  of  a  terri- 
ble ffnancial  crisis  swift  and  hurc.'* 

REVIEW  OF  D.   A.  WELLS'  BEPOBT. 

This  report,  which  has  been  wldelv  circu- 
lated by  tho  Free  Trade  League,  and  fiaa  had 
some  Influence  from  its  author's  position  as  a 
Government  official,  has  lately  been  reviewed 
by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the 
Hon>e  of  Representatives  at\^asbiiigton,  and 
their  work  is  a  keen  and  searching  erpote  of 
errors  in  facts  and  fl^ures,  of  omissions  making 
hatf-truths  more  dongerous  than  frunk  false- 
hoo<1s,  and  of  sin^lar  misstatements. 

They  say  that  petitions  for  its  review  were 
"ver>'  numeron.«,  and  from  all  ^Mirts  of  the 
country,  and  signed  by  thoutands  of  persons 
interested  in  almost  every  dei>artnient  of  in- 
dustry/* Without  examlninj^ all  parts  of  it, 
they  'sum  np  as  follows  tbelr  conclubions 
touching  some  of  its  hnid.ng  featnres : 

*'lt  opens  by  declarinir  our  material  progress 
to  be  *  wonderful,^  and  *in  a  groat  degree  in- 
dependent of  l«'^i>lation,*  and  then  deyotea 
iurge  space  and  effort  to  show  that  tills  *  won- 
derful ^  prog^e^6  has  been,  and  is,  obstructed 
by  legislation. 

**  It  misstates  prices,  qind  costs,  and  aggre- 
gate \'alues  of  manufaetores  Id  important  par- 
ticulars. 

**  It  makes  pitiful  complaint  of  some  *  taxes  * 
or  tariff'^,  and  then  proposes  others  much 
heavier;  for  instance,  its  complaint  of  an  al- 
leged 'Ux*  of  63,000,000  cnsalt,  and  its  pro- 
posal of  a  '  tax '  or  tariff  of  160,000,000  on  su- 
gar, coflbc,  and  tea. 

*  **  It  underrates  manufactures  and  ovcrratoa 
agriculture,  while  both  branches  of  iudustry 
are  best  served  by  the  impartial  truth. 

*'  It  makes  unfair  and  unreliab.e  statements 
touching  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  as  af- 
feete«l  by  the  currency  and  the  tariff. 

*•  Its  assertion  of  the  co^ts  of  freights,  and 
their  inOuenec  as  protection  to  the  maimfiic- 
turers  m  the  Intenor,  is  a  gro»8  mhttake  or 
mibstatemcnt. 

''  It  greatly  underrates  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  manufactures. 

'*  It  unfairly,  and  upirutlifuily,  depreciates 
tlie  condition  oi  our  artisans  auu  laborere. 

'^  It  proposes  to  raise  the  re\eDue  needed  by 
the  Government  b\  such  im{K>rt  duties  as  will 
enhance  the  co»t  of foremn  food,  etc,  eonsumrd 
by  our  labonre,  while  denying  to  them  adequate 
prot4'Ction  auaiust  the  nivasion  of  foreign  la- 
t)or-product0  competing  with  thdr  own. 

'*  It  seeks  to  array  doss  apiiusi  class,  and 
section  against  section,  mowing  th«i  ^vak^  ^v 
hale,   btrllv*,   wi^  <L\\a»>x\i\av^  >\2s»£^,  va&\"«^*s.^ 

\0Utt  ftttO  \0T  \\V.»i  V>^^V**«*^  ^V^\\>fe\»d  %»^>=>W^*^^ 
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Icneft  townrA  those  whom  ttVoald  des^rade, 
enslave,  and  dc^tror. 

**Sac=i  arc  some  of  it*  purposes,  rootradic- 
tlon>,  ajd  errors,  and  your  committee  beiieve 
that  thjy  fully  conflrm  the  opinion  of  the  puti- 
tloncfA,  th.it  its  rcfommfnilatlons  *'wlll  be  a 
mo-^t  dan-serous  guide  to  1ei>^idlatlon.'* 

Sixty  i>a!r(»  arc  crowded  irllh  fact'>,  all  fully 
proved,  on  the  Farm  t  Question,  on  Wool  and 
Woolens,  Cotton.  Iron,  Freiijht*,  Kovimue, 
etc.,  etc.,  of  whleb  a  few  tfpecim'.?n.s  must  suf- 
fico.  For  instance,  in  the 'cbupUr  on  Cotton 
Mdnufjcturc,  ih'ysay: 

**  (hi  pnirc  4S  the  Cbmmls:4loncr  proposes  to 
show  that  the  *  aip'icultural  iuten»t<4  of  the 
country*  are  not  j^rciitly  'dependent  upon 
certain  special  indnnrles  tor  a  market  for  tboir 
prodnrte/'  He  sets  forth  that  the  direct  con- 
sumption  of  ai^ricultural  j)rodncti»  by  cotton 
minufaeturu  is  only  fl9,j00,0(K)  per  annum. 
Now,  BO  far  as  regurd.H  the  £ariuer  or  planter, 
it  lUAttori*  not  what  use  1;^  made  of  bis  i)rodu':t, 
whethor  it  be  oiiten  or  manufactured  into  mer 
ch.mdis(;,  BO  it  be  bou:;bl  and  f>aid  for.  When 
bou;;ht  and  paid  for,  it  i»  for  iiim  con^utnod. 
•  FreuilHlnt;  thiji,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
Btatem  'Uton  imtro  17,  that  cotton  manufactures 
consumed,  in  14iiU,  4d(l,000,(XX)  pounds  of  ai;rl- 
cultuml  product  m  the  form  of  cotton  alone, 
▼alned  at  $1 12,5(10,000. 

Tbe  Htatcm<.'nt,  aceordins^lTt  of  the  direct 
coDsumpUoi)  of  agricultural  products  by  cot- 
ton manufacture,  as  made  in  dilTercut  parts  of 
the  report,  stJnds  thus ; 


CommisHloner^B  8taC»- 

RK'nt. 

Pa>fe  17. 

(of  eotton  onlT,) 

$112,500,000. 


Commiffflloner's  state* 

ment. 

Pu;;e  48. 

(trrand  totd.) 

«1U,500,000. 


Special  commissioners  of  the  revenne, 
who,  un  one  pap^c  attempt  to  show  the  tritlin;;: 
importance  of  the  mariiet  afforded  to  acrricul- 
ture  by  u  great  branch  of  mi  nufacture,  should 
not  forget' what  they  have  written  on  a  formur 
pairc. 

^nhen  to  the  cotton  consumed,  the  food  of 
tbe  operatives,  the  starch  made  from  pota- 
toes,  com,  and  wheat,  the  leather,  the  oil,  tbe 
^rcaMC,  and  other  articles  of  agricultural 
aerlvatlou,  ronsnmed  in  cotton  maunfacturo^ 
are  added,  the  agsfrcgate  of  direct  consump- 
tion Hlono  will  unquestionably  rise  to  61u0,- 
000,000. 

Coniinlspioner^s  flj|;uro«.  Correct  flfrnres. 

f  10,500,000.  fl50,000,000." 


Examining  the  wool  qncj^ticm,  they  find : 

**The  same  inexplicable  carelessness  of  aitser- 
tlon  in  the  Coiitnii».-i()ncr^H  surjirising  statc- 
meot  that  one  of  the  rei^ultfi  of  the  wool  tariff 
has  bceu  ''a  deen*ase  in  the  numb^T  of  sheep 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
at  four  millions  for  1808,  while  other  authorities 
place  the  total  decrease  as  hitfh  as  25  per  cent 
•Ince  the  passage  of  the  wool  taritl.*' 

The  truth  is  that  by  the  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcnltnre  lor  1S67  and  1S08,  wc 
mid  the  number  of  sheep  for  February  1, 1S08, 
(see  page  tiS3,)  stated  ut  SS,001,913,  and  for  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1800.  (see  page  46,)  at  37,7d4,*J09,  a  de- 
crease of  l,*36t,(SS3.  Even  tdis  decline  is  al- 
ready more  than  cheeked,  for  we  learn  from 
tbr  guitistU'ian  of  that  defmrtmcnt  that  **Tbe  re- 
port  of  ItAfJ  will  show,  inclnding  recent  and 
mnrF  rompJeto  date  fWim  the  mor*»  V^wtprn  \ 


States  and  the  Paelflc  slope,  not  far  from  40,- 
010.000 «»bcep  on  Fchniorv  1, 187«»."  Thn*  there 
is  n/rf  4,oa.»,0(K)  decrease  for  ISOS,  or  **a  t^>Ul 
decre:i-!e  of  25  per  cent,"  but  an  actual  in 
crease. 

To  take  t  le  number  of  shf»ep  bntrhered  for 
thfir  pelts  and  tillow,  and  not  allow  for  in 
create  of  lamb' ;  or  to  take  the  dccrca^se  in 
some  Stati»5.  aud  not  the  transfer  and  liicre-ise 
of  more  WwU'rn  regions,  migiit  po'slbly  make 
an  appan'nt  di-en'asp  of  4  IHW.CNX).  and  it  is 
probably  in  sonii*  such  manner  tluit  the  Com- 
mi:*sioner,  in  iliis  case,  ns  in  so  many  others, 
obtains  thv'  tig 'ires  with  wbleli  ho  ^eem^  to 
prove  hi"  foreirono  conchwlons. 

Commissioner  Wells  asserts  that  frolzht  is  u 
**pMteetlon  *'  of  $1  5ti  per  ton  for  each 
hundred  mllcrt,  and  this  m:ik«.'s  *'  the  transpor- 
tation of  a  siuiTle  poun'.l  of  pi<;  iron  to  any 
considerable  (IL-^tance  in  the  interior  a  matter 
of  ordinary  commercial  iinpossioility;**  but 
the  eominittee  show  that  the  aettsai  frcltrht  on 
pig  iron  to  Chiea«fo  Is  $2  70,  instead  of  $20  25 
per  ton,  as  .Mr.  Wcll:*^  a>scrtioa  would  make 
it.,  an'J  to  other  inland  points  the  disrrepaney 
is  as  great,  an  J  forci-^n  ]ii'^  iron  is  constantly 
bold  at  those  places,  notwithstanding  the 
*^  eomtnerdal  imftOiutibilUy."' 

Two  of  thu  committee,  inclining  to  free 
trade,  of  course  did  not  sl^  this  rt'vicw,  but 
seven  member^  sign  IL 

The  review  U  strong  and  makes  the  report 
weak  and  contradietorv. 


EFFECTa  OF  FIIBB  TRADE. 

Let  ns  look  at  the  eondilion  of  countrim 
that  have  come  underv  this  8o-call«d  *'  free 
trail e"  policv. 

Portngal.  In  1703,  Hancd  the  *•  Methnen 
Treaty*'  with  Kn:;land.  bv  which,  in  return  fur 
favors  given  her  wini-s,  she  cut  oti  alino-^t  all 
protection  from  her  wool,  food,  etc.  Ucr  mann* 
factures  were  mined  :  British  irools  poured  into 
her  i)ort*';  she  became  a  purely  agriciiltnraj 
country,  poor,  with  population  decrt^asing,  bid 
roads,  and  m.iiU  carried  on  aorseba.-*k.  Such 
is  the  condition  of  a  country  naturally  rich, 
but  m:ide  i^jor  by  her  miserable  policy.  ' 

Turkey  has  produced  wool,  sitk.  cf»ni  and 
cotton  in  Inr^.  (luantltiei;  coal,  iron  and  cop< 
per  abound.  Two  hundi\xl  j-cars  ago  her  trade 
with  Europe  was  large,  and  her  merchants 
rich.  But  in  an  evil  hour  tlie  irovemmcnt  mad« 
a  treaty  with  Euiflnnd  and  France,  at;reeing  to 
charge  no  more  than  ihnr  jmr  rt-rU.  dutv  on 
their  import*,  and  to  exempt  their  vessels  from 
port  charges.  Great  Britain  forluulc  tii«  ex 
Dortatlon  of  her  nnichlnery  to  Turkey,  aa  well 
lis  of  her  mi-ehanies  who'  might  have  gone 
there  to  make  it. 

Ofeour>e,  Turkish  man nt'aetu res  were  ruined 

In  fc^ntnii  there  were  OoO  looms  in  lavZ;  but 
40  remained  in  1821:  and  of  2,1)00  wuaviiy 
shops  in  Touniova  in  1812  but  2(tO  wore  left  in 
1K)0.  As  m  most  purely  UinHcultural  countriei, 
the  cultivators  are  in  debt.  Recentlv  the  total 
ex|K>rts  of  Turkev  wer.^  but  SS3,000,000,  wbile 
those  of  Eo!£lund  to  tliat  country  were  but 
•11,000,000  vftirly. 

Thus  gniaping  selfishness  defeats  itself,  and 
Turkey,  unjustly  treated,  is  too  poor  to  be  a 
good  cnstomer. 

Two  years  aero  Australia  enacted  aprotcctivo 
tarttf  to  encouray:e  her  native  woolen  menufuC' 
Vmvtv^  avita&ti  \fae  imporied   wooleua  of  the 


fOUBtiT.    TtipSooiltilon  nrCanadahts 

in:itnliilTi('tI  BV'^l-'i'"^*  Uriff  ucoliiM 
ImyiortalioDf,  nml  lios  liglitcncd  llic 
□flU^  CD  berown  pcO|i!e  Ir  ooHftt- 
rt  af-Uicm  frum  Eii((li>')i  uiuionftDters 

the  put  svaroti  the  prutrcllTL'  fotarro 
4mtr  btve  brrn  inm'UM'd,  buih  from 

of  rvTi'Doe  antl  tn  rzleud  protvetlnn 
alt,  IniulH-r,  -lobI.  and  othi'r  interestn. 
T,  iMordlnc  to  lie  London  Ttwca,  the 
^ktMmfD  ol  India  dif  conilBiclo  P<^r- 
Bt  mtf  ono  Uiintf  n<:v4ri  (or  Oie  rtvlvid 
1,elent  tirouwntf  hdcI  «eallh  of  Incllu  ]g 
oretloo   01   l>er  anrk-nt  miinarncturc!, 

ihey  ack  encli  li^Wlitloii  u  -Klllcnsblv 
loos  (urnln  to  epLn  und  weiivo  tlirir  own 
id  cotton*.  in8t«d  *f  n-celTfne  thrlr 
fom  Euglund.  So  In  aplte  ol  Uii:  cflbrU 
ind  to  jiropsifiHc  irev  tride,  biT  o«n 
idinic  colonlos  rcpudinte  )bH  theory 

too,  if  slie  enJojLi)  tlie  odvsntiiKes  of 
wnUincnt,  VfMi.l  be  the  Dnt  to  call 
i»al  of  her  nianufBci-onii  and  protec- 
Tlab  epbnensud  wiaven. 

"BOPEAK  ixn  >iaiiicx!«  wash. 
Ifbote  on  PruitcUon  tb,  Fki;  Tnde" 
tidrewi  Hall,  DeLroil,  »ll.b.,  tbe  Lbt  uf 
itite  pr1c«f ,  which  foUoKi,  wm  Klven. 
o«e«  W.  Hiild  Mid: 
Kogllifa,  to  TDODO[>oIiEi!  tfac  AmcTican 
bad  rednred  tlic  cwl  or  tlicirturplui 
lona  to  ib«  mere  lintdiog  loSi^tbir  of 
d  bone  of  their  duwii  trodden  paaper 
.  Mr.  Field  raid  ILe  cott  of  a  corn- 
was  In  proportion  to  tbe  cMt  of  labor. 
obUtnrd  from  lutbontaUvi.'  lourcea  a 
8  tndcs,  the  relottro  woKe:^  of  wblcb 
rek  of  Els  daj«.  to  one  man  In  web, 
Mtl.lOSSO  Id  tbe  Laited  SUlcr,  and 
in  Europe.  There  una  iiu  inor<'  cettain 
acuring geseivl  proepcriljtbanbjprt* 
lepi'Oplewlih  cmDloynicnt.  Tbe  occn- 
refern-  lo  b;  Mr.  Flold,  and  Ibe  wafcee 
bboren  of  tbe  rv^peutiic  coutinenla 
llowi: 

EuTopt.  Amirtea. 

Mm'»  Wagtt.      Jfei*'f  WoQm. 

■  Hakm SiEd  f  18  On 

-llawsr  mlkera..    S  U  S  DO 

»m 

IM  ISOO 

uken ...  1  le  woo 

ik«* >W  lOU 

nra SM  I6W 

^ in  ISOO 

I asH  laoo 

lei» »M  ISOO 

ndan 4^  >l  00 

lerm It  IB  Ou 

n 1«8  MOO 

MB ■«  1100 

■•»  HW 


Bniton-ni(ik»r» I  (=8 

Curd  a>lar1ii^  nukpra, ..  t  t% 

Card  (caidnig)  mkim. ..  1  W 

<^blDct-mak<ir> SIS 

CariooD'Tiiakari.. --.... ..  3  M 

CtgaMntkn* I  M 

Clulr-tniiiera m 

Ohemlral  mannlkctBnii.  1  40 

(Alnincr  ii«ee^ n 

doita-flniiiben I  M 

(aott-ifiTera 3  00 

CiDth-shnvH %m 

Clolh-prfiilera B  W 

ConfiCiloQen t  90 

Coopen....,.,,.....,...,  3  00 

CottOD-qilDnara 3  SO 

Crockerrware  artliu 5  '  4 

J)a»  labom >S4 

Dlillllcn 1  41 

Enoravara SOD 

Mle-tQtteni IM 

FrlsBO-niabn I  40 

aardrnara )  s-l 

Uladcn. «n 

01a»-»orkcn lie 

OloTCKicFni 1  44 

GoMsmfitu 8M 

OuiLFinlUig  1  08 
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)43« 
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Potlen  S  40 
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TaJlora 3  US 

Tinnem. 1  44 
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Tupp.trj-niok(r. 140 

W»tclim.,k»r» 1  gS 

Whoelwrtghw      1 30 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   SPEECH 


o  K 


Hon.  W.  D.  KELLEY, 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  MARCH  SOth,   1870. 


Mauy  of  the  laborint;  pcopk*  arc  iiumurnints, 
and  kiiow  how  bidiII  arc  tiic  woi^od  of  work- 
men on  the  other  side  of  Uio  Atlantic,  and 
how  huinbli!  the  firu  on  which  they  live.  They 
know  that  free  trade  nicani«  low  wa<;t».  Buy 
labor  where  you  can  buy  it  cheapodt  U  the  ! 
cardinal  maxim  of  the  free  trader.  More  Uian  i 
85  per  cent  of  the  cost  ot  every  tun  of 
salt  and  piix  iron  is  in  the  wat^ct  of  labor,  and  | 
when  the  ^entloinin  shall  have  stricken  the 
dutiett  olf  th&sc  articles,  the  1,50*.),00U  people 
who  arc  now  earning  i^ood  waxes  iu  their  pro- 
duction must  ciinni)ete  with  the  cheap  labor  of 
Turk's  Island,  En^hind,  Wales  and  Germany. 
Thrown  ont  of  remunerative  employment  in 
the  trades  to  which  they  have  devoted  their 
lives,  as  they  will  be,  thcv  must  compete  with 
wurkmen  in  other  pnrbults,  even  though  they 
slut  the  market  and  brinic  down  ttie  general 
rate  of  wages  throughout  the  land.  He  who 
advocates  productive  duties  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  American  Laborer.  It  will  not  amplify 
this  proposition.  I  rcirard  it  as  a  truism,  and 
boK  leave  to  illustrate  it  bv  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Allison)  from  Iowa, 
and  the  j^entlemau  Irom  Ohio,  to  a  statement 
of  the  wain^s  and  subsistence  of  ftimiiles  of 
labon*rs  inEurope,  on  nage  179  of  the  monthlv 
report  of  the  Deputy  Special  Commissioner  of 
the  Revenue,  No.  4  of  the  series  ISO^TO.  It 
refers  s|)cciailv  to  Germanv,  and  waa  translated 
and  compiled  from  Nos.  10-V3  of  the  publica- 
tions ot  the  royal  I*russian  statistical  bureau, 
Berlin,  14(i8. 

Its  Acts  arc  almost  piscniflcant 

The  wheat-jsrowers  of  Iowa  and  the  West 

are  suflerlng  rbr  the  want  of  a  market  for  their 

grain.    Too  large  a  proportion  of  our  p>cople 

■re  raisin.sr   wheat.      We  want  more  miners, 

railroad  men,  and  mechanics,  and  our  i.-i^'^'^nt 

rates  of  waircs  arc  Inducing  thoni  to  come  to 

us.    Haifa  million  people  tempted  by  these 

wages  will  come  this  year.  Our  workins;  people 

are  ree  consumers  or  wheat,  beef,  pork  and 

mutton.    But  could  tbev  be,  under  free  trade 

and  reduced  duties  ?     These  articles  are  luxu- 

ri«»  rarely  ei:Oo>'<^^  ^y  the  working  jKople  of 

Enjj^.M.'id  and  the  continent,  with  whom  anti- 

prvici'lioniets  would  comiiol  them  to  comve\A. 

Tbe  oiBciHl  naper  to  which  I  refer  teWft  \&a  VtAl 

**rjre  and  potatoes  form  the  chtef  food  ot  Ui% 

Jmlporivg  Clausen ;  that  the  wivea  and  da^(^\i\AT4 


of  brick- makers,  coal  jind  iron  mtnen,  nd 
funiacc  and  rolling-mill  men  aid  them  In  their 
rouL^h  employ  nionts ;  that  the  regular  wages  of 
workininnon  averaifc  in  summer  and  whiter 
from  Irt  fc(-lUth  to  '^  cents  per  day,  and  fboN 
of  females  from  Vj^'  to  14  V^  cents  per  day;  thit 
miners  at  tunneling  arc  sometimes  paid  • 
much  as  72  cents  (oh?  thaler)  per  day,  andtbtt 
a  brick -maker,  aided  by  his  wife,  aTerages  80 
rents  per  day ;  that  wages  for  female  labor  m 
more  uniform,  and  that  18  cents  per  di^  cu 
be  earned  by  a  skillful  hand;  tliat  Juvenile 
lab<vrers  in  factories  \)(ig\n  with  4S  eenta  ptf 
week  for  10  hours  daily,  and  rise  to  72  ceotf 
per  week ;  that  the  general  avcraee  of  di^ 
wages  ix  as  follows :  males,  for  12  hoars*  woifc 
|)cr  day  in  the  country,  VJ}{  cents;  in  ettiH» 
Z^  CQuU ;  and  that  the  wagoa  of  maitrr-woffc- 
men,  overseers,  etc.,  are  at  lea»t  $17i  pv 
year." 

DETAILED    8TATEMBNTR    OF    THE    WAQIS    UP 
'     COST    OP    LIVING    IX    DimBBNT    DiafMOW 
OP  LOWER  BILESIJL 

1.  IMrict  qf  Jialkaihain. 

The  annual  expenses  of  a  family  of  aboii 
Ave  persons,  (three  children),  belongiog  to  ths 
working  cUiss,  were  as  follows : 

ProvUiions  (per  day,  0.14ft  to  0.108)  per  7Mr..$n  tf 

Rent  (S  thalcr-t) IW 

Fuel »# 

ClothlD;;,  linen,  etc H» 

Furuitaro.  todls,  etc    IV 

Taxes:    State,  O.Ti;  church,  12;  com- 
mune. 96 ..(1  M 

School  for  two  children <  M 

** 

Total tMM 

The  evpenses  of  a  lahorer*t  family  being  M 
todU.4cents  purdav,  the  eamlmes  aboiild  be 
*3S  to  80.8  cents  per  day,  which  the  head  of  the 
ftimiiy  cannot  earn.  While  his  camlnga  an 
from '^7  to  19  cents,  the  wife  carna  fh>m  8  to 
10  cents,  and  the  children  muiit  help 
as  soon  as  old  enough.  Miners  In  this  dlatrlct 
have  :M  to  29  cento  dally  wages;  fidrtory  mM 
from  19  to  29  cents ;  mechanics  receive  48  ta 
%V  ^^\i\A  v^x  -^tK^ub^XMiN&Mb  lioari :  mile  homt 


d.  IHMtHrt  q;' If.fidMhut. 
es  of  tt  Itiniily : 

iti  the  Ccvntry,  In  a  (ttv» 

.nnnm |  6  79  $  10  ti 

I  (per  week,   ^lOc) 

un 40  SO  00  10 

itflit  per  nnntim. .  .  14  40  1«  4S 

.,  perannnm 3  tiO  4  39 

itc.  per  aonam..  .     8  Stf  10  00 

enseB  per  annum. .     1  tO  8  67 

.' .$Sr5  $106  13 

ome  of  laborers'  (wciiTcrsM  (umllles 
•nill\  not  reuch  the:«e  amoonto.  Many 
tted  to  ^thcr  their  wood  fn>m  the 
rats,  and  Bpcnd  little  for  clotbln^s 
:y  be-z  from  ohari table  nei^^bbora.  A 
,mH  here  ft'om  48  to  72  cents,  $1  and 
r  wielc;  n»0!«t  weavers  have  two 
opemtion,  and,  toi^^ther  with  their 
m  from  $1  60  to  f :J  16  per  weelL  The 
iiFDlnpi  of  weavers  are  griven  at  96 

week,  or  about  $5i)  per  annum, 
r  atHtcnu-nta  In  recrurd  to  other  dis- 

omitted.] 

Ieairu<*  (Mr.  Townsend)  hands  me  a 
•atainiiii?  a  Btutcineut  of  Ameriean 
MOine  of  the  same  braiiehes  of  labor, 
tlemcn  may  contrupt  them  with  the 
Germany,  a^  Bet  forth  by  the  etatisti- 
u  of  Prud»la,  I  will  hand  the  letter  to 
■tors : 

'HcSSTXViLLE,  Pa..  March  21, 1870. 
iiH :  Your  favor  of  the   lOth  U  before 

1  fftTe  you  the  price*)  pi\id  per  day  to 
ipal  workmen,  as  foIli>W:» : 

M'JUnff'fnWs  on  rait  and  beams. 

Per  day.  Per  day. 

$4  5J  Bar  mi  I. 

1  Ti  Heatern $3  87 

pen 1  (tOUelpen 1  70 

loUeruuin.  6  75  lioUcrd 'i  li 

rollanuan.  i  70  Cntchers 1  55 

VlUHoukii 100 

;htenerH...  tl  CO     Heavy mftehcmt iron. 

irhtanera. .  3  GO  Ileatcra 4  37 

%  aMfclpcra 1  70 

1  5U  Finishing  roller 5  IK) 

1  TiO  HouuheiK 2  35 

I a  10  Ciitchcrt 1  00 

HtmiL'htener 1  50 

Mnuler 1  50 

4  37, Engineer 1  VO 

1  70 

1  Ml-  PuddiiAff, 

4  05  Puddlor 8  DO 

roller it  19 1'uddler'H  helpers. . .  S  00 

catcher...  1  00                Labor, 
let 1  90  Common  labor 1  49 

I....  a  Hu 

uablo  to  s:tve  the  wa^s  paid  for  the 
Lai>»es  of  work  eit'icr  in  Eno-laud, 
»r  Belgium,  but  I  am  satbifiod  from 
fl,  Bji  we  have  had  them  from  time  to 
Q  tbcBC,  that  their  pri'tiont  pay  U  not 
veni)(c  of  40  i>cr  cent,  of  ai»ovc. 
epectftilly,  JOHN  GRIFFIN, 

Ot'eral  Huperiniendeni 

▲HHCIOTOX  TOWNBEND. 
OTBCTIVK  DrriRS  NOT  A  TAX. 

alnuan,  I  ap(>rehcnd  that  no  enll^ht- 
dcnt  of  political  economy  reurards  a 
e  duty  as  a  tax.  Even  the  ircntleman 
a  [Mr.  Alll!>ioDj  admitted  that  in  most 
)Dot;  yet  Intlueneed.  as  I  think,  by 
torf  wnicb  tbf}  cbBirmao  of  oar  com 
110  Jb  BomewhMt  of  «  wii^,  tolls,  h« 


kint  i'OA. 


;>en 

roller. . . 


I 


; 


doe»  not  think  the  principle  applitat  to  pig 
Iron.  I  hope  our  i-hairman,  who  I  bft  does 
me  the  honor  to  listen,  will  pardon  me  for  re- 
ferring to  tlie  anecdote.  It  runs  thus :  8omc 
ytTATA  ago,  during  the  days  of  tlie  Whig  party, 
when  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
^^(:uE^clLJ  was  here  as  a  Representative  of 
tLat  part>  and  a  friend  of  protection,  he  met  as 
a  member  of  this  House  a  worthy  old  Uer« 
nnin  from  Reading,  Penns\lvania,'a  staunch 
Democrat,  but  ^trontcly  In  lavor  of  protection 
on  Iron.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  is 
fond  of  a  Joke,  said  to  lilm  one  day,  ''  Mr. 
K.,  I  think  I  shall  go  with  t  jc  fh:e- traders  on 
the  iron  teetions  of  the  TarifT  bill,  especially  on 
pig  Iron."  "  Why  will  you  do  that?"  was  the 
resi>onbc.  **Well,  my  people  want  cheap  • 
jdows,  nails,  horecshoes,  etc."  **But,"  re- 
plied the  old  <>ermun,  **  we  make  Iron  In  Penn- 
bvlvania;  and  if  you  want  to  keep  up  the 
supply  and  keep  tHc  price  down  you  ought  to 
encourage  the  manufacture."  *'But~  you 
know,"  said  our  chairman,  "that  a  protec- 
tive duty  is  a  tax,  and  adds  Just  that  mnch 
to  the  cost  of  tlie  article*"  **Yes,  I  sup- 
])o.<c  It  does  generally  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  thing  just  so  much  as  the  duty  is; 
uU  the  leaders  of  our  party  t^ay  bo, 
and  we  say  so  in  our  convention  platforms 
and  our  public  meeting  resolutions ;  bnt,  Mr. 
iSehenck,  somehow  or  other  I  think  it  don't 
work  jubt  that  way  wit  pig  iron."  [Jjiugh- 
ter.] 

The  gentleman  while  admitting  that  protec- 
tive duties  do  not  always  or  even  generally  In- 
crease the  price  of  the  manuiiactured  article, 
thinks  "that  somehow  or  other  It  don't  work 
that  way  mit  pig  iron."  >iow,  I  think  that 
iron  in  all  its  forms  is  subject  to  every  general 
law,  and  that  the  duty  of  $9  per  ton  on  pig 
iron  has  reduced  the  price  measured  In  wdeat, 
wool,  and  other  agricultural  commodities  and 
increased  the  supply  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
]>rove  that  the  cluty  has  been  a  boon  and  not  a 
tix.  On  nothing  else  produced  in  this  coun- 
try has  the  inliucnco  of  protection  been  so 
broadly  and  bem^cently  felt  by  the  people  of 
the  ecuntry  at  large. 

On  the  I'ith  of  Januarv  I  submitted  to  the 
House  some  remarks  In  ihe  nature  of  a  review 
of  the  last  re]x>it  of  Commissioner  D.  A. 
Wells,  and  ohowed  that  after  the  production  of 
American  pig  iron  had  been  without  increase 
for  a  decade^  under  the  btimulus  of  this  duty 
we  more  than  doubled  it  in  btx  vcarh.  The 
authentic  figures  1  exhibited  were  as  follows: 
Froduet  on  of  ptg  Iron  i  *  Kngiand  and  the  Cnited 
ataUefrom  18U  to  iMi  ineitkive. 

„    .  United 

,o».  JBafand.         8  ate. 

Si JS?'*"      ■'Jw.fiw 

1S50 8.6Hti.377  ((74,4«| 

J2S  3.W064  TOsloS 

IWU 8,o20,7!U  913.774 

18<a 3,W8,4<»  7h7,iS 

Ibc  Morrill  tariff,  which  nused  the  duty  to 
$6,  went  Into  cfTeet  In  1861.  In  1864  the  duty 
was  raised  to  $9.  The  results  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

United 
Anolan'd.       /fate: 

JS.^ 4,M0,CMI)  947,l»4 

WW 4,707.«il       V\«k,V«v 

1883 A&V^;|CA  SWw5««k 

iao6 ^V>!Sa       ^?«>«^5^^ 

\*!SlI-'-"...V A^->^^       >^f^S«^ 

*2S--.....      \SISI!^$**^ 

loW...  ....« •     
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Id  cuuneetioii  with  th(»u  tl>;ure3t  1  ibuti  iu 
Tiled  the  atteutioQ  ot  thu  House  to  tue  Aict 
that  wc  built  last  voar  05  runiac*:^  in  15  Stated 
of  the  UoloD,  and  5^  more  hai  been  bo^uti. 
A  tew  jearx  more  of  sudi  wonderful  pro«;ross 
and  we  wiU  produce  from  our  own  coal  and 
iron  our  entire  supply  of  irou  and  HtoM,  and 
co.upete  with  England  in  tiupplyiii:j:  the  de- 
mands of  the  world.  The  vaut  demand  created 
by  the  extension  of  our  railroad  Hy.stem,  and 
thoite  of  KuHitia  and  India,  are  cxccedini;  tho 
capacitv  of  Eoi^lamt  Shu  cannot  larircly  in- 
creujic  her  production  without  largely  lucreuti- 
inij^  its  cost  The  );entlcmiin  from  Iowa  was 
con:«traincd  to  admit  yo8terduj  that  the  price 
of  En*flidh  irou  has  ^one  up  steadily  durinj; 
^  the  last  year,  because  the  demand  is  in  ex- 
'  COSH  of  her  caixiclty  to  produce ;  yet  tho  price 
of  American  pii;  iroi:  has  fallen  'at  least  |0 
per  ton  on  oil  j^rodes  within  the  la^st  10 
mouths.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  reduc- 
tion y  Not  Uritish  competition — aud  that  is 
the  only  posriible  competition — for  the  price  of 
British  irou  tuia  risen.  No,  sir ;  the  price  of 
American  iron  has  gone  down  under  domestic 
com]>ctitiou  and  the  general  depreciation  of 
prices. 

TUB  EPrUCT  OF  PROTBCTIOK  OM  FKIOIS  AGAIN. 

The  i^entleman  from  Iowa  said  that  \i\»:  irou 
»clld  at  ^40  a  ton  and  yields  at  leostt  |15  proilt. 
I  have  the  Iron  Ajfe^  a  paper  of  the  highest  au- 
thority  amomr  dealers  in  iron  and  hardware, 
and  I  do  not  And  it  puts  it  at  tho  jirice  named 
by  the  gentleman.  March  Vi  it  quotes  prices 
at  Philadelphia  of  American  pij;  iron.  No.  1, 
for  foundry  use,  as  i^  50  to  $:i4 ;  No.  2. 
foundry,  |;S1  50  to  f3i;  irny  foru^,  $^  to  «;il ; 
white  aud  mottled,  92S  5U  to  ^i'X  There  Ls 
BOtne  dilfcrence  between  these  prices  and  $4o  : 
and  if  the  ;i^ntleman  was  so  far  out  of  the  way 
in  the  proQts  of  irouMuakors  as  in  the  cost  of 
iron  he  has  shown  clearly  enoujch  that  there  is 
no  i^rotit  in  makin:;  pifr  irou  at  thir*  time. 

The  Eoji^lish  people  know  what  would  be  the 
effi.*ct  of  tiie  reuuciiou  of  our  duty.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  annual  circuUir  of  a  lead  in <r  iron 
lirm  In  London  advlsinsf  the  £n:(li!«h  iron- 
makers  of  the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  pros- 
pect for  this  year.  Let  me  read  from  this  cir- 
cnl:ir,  which  I  may  say  was  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  American  consnmntion  : 

''  No.  Sn  Old  Bruad  Stbbbt,  f 
London,  Doceuibcr  HI,  186U.     f 

*'  Sro :  This  has  been  a  prosperous  year  for  the 
iron-inasters.  Our  monthly  auvicc  ol  cxfKirts  will 
hare  revealed  tlie  cause.  Three  coantrles  alune — 
Russia,  India,  and  the  United  Htates— have  par- 
chased  V4>),(KkI  tons  of  British  rails.  L'ndt'r  tho^e 
nuprecedented  exports  tho  price  ha^  ruUsl  firm, 
and^good  Krie  railB  are  now  worth  £  •  l.'is.  net. 

''lot  wltti  the  present  out-turn  a  material  reduction 
of  tho  American  duly,  or  somothloi;  equally  Kl;rmfl- 
cant,  is  necessary  to  adranco  tho  price  above;  JL7.** 

Tes,  .Mr.  Chairman,  a  material  reduction  of 
the  American  duty,  or  Homethimr  enually  si^- 
nilicant,  is  necensary  to  enable  the  British  iron- 
master to  advance  his  price  beyond  £7 ;  and 
the  day  the  teleji^raph  announces  that  we  have  | 
reduced  our  duty  on  pis^  autl  railroad  irou  will  j 
be  the  day  on  which  the  price  of  British  iron 
will  iro  up.  I  pray  you  be  admonished  by  this 
circular. 

i /itfvo  also  an  article  from  the  Manchcitcr  ' 
I2camine)-and  TUni's  ot  January  3,   IHTO,  relu-  - 
tioif  to  cotton^  a6  cuiupared  with  Uie  ybvrvTvv 
cedJnje;  aud  from  what  I  sihall  read  \l  wiV\  \)« 
tf^on  tkMt'iron  ia  not  the  •nly  EngUab  \BtATQat 


which  will  be  improved  by  the  reduction  of 
our  duties.  Th3  or<au  of  the  4-ottoa-splanoii 
of  M  inch-'ster  says : 

**At  cou.urcl  with  tho  rears  procodioff  Iks 
American  wir.  Ibis  country  has  receivei  diiri.if 
(he  psMi  foiv  ymrs  £7,OJ0,>ia()  to  je3,(X)a,QlXI  las*  pa 
aanu  n  for  the  ro.'it  of  in  inuftictaria^  cottoa,  aaj 
tiioro  c  in  be  u>j  qa-.'MiIon  thtt  la  cojiparlsoa  viU 
tuo  cost  of  cjtton  this  coaatrv  has  marketed  the 
cheapest  cloth  over  made :  auu  If  cotton  maoolk^ 
tun>ri<  uu  tlie  coutincul  of  Earope  had  not  beea  pn^ 
tuctod  by  hiifh  tarliTs  Uiey  would  nave  been  swept 
from  the  dcld." 

Ye-i,  repeal  the  protective  duties  on  cotton, 
which  are  so  abhorrent  to  the  hC^'Qtlemau  troA 
Iowa,  oays  the  Examiner  and  Timet  of  ILu- 
chester,  and  the  free-trade  leaj;ue  and  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  the  eouutry  will  be  awept 
from  the  tleld.  , 

TUB  TARIFFS  OP  BSCGLAIID  AMD    FRANCE  Dl^ 
OIlIMlN.iTB  AUAIN8T  AMBRICAK   FAHMBaA 

Too  {{entleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BuooKs)  iiold  up  the  Eotflish  tariff  to  our  viev. 
(veutiemen  may  have  been  surprised  U>  hesr 
me  say  that  T  was  very  anxious  to  haaien 
the  day  when  the  tax  on  distilled  apiriU 
should  be  repealed,  (rcntlemcn  from  Uie 
ai^ricultural  districts  of  France  and  Euic- 
land  discriminate  specially  aufiiiu^t  job 
and  your  constituents  in  their  tarills 
England  derives  nearly  lialf  her  ciutoins  froai 
inordinate  duties  on  the  produciious  of  Um 
American  farmer,  or  from  aj^ricultaiul  pro* 
ducts  with  which  this  country  could  anpp^ 
her.  Li^t  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  ifcntlcmaB 
f-'om  New  York  held  up  the  tariff  ofEuiriaiid; 
said  it  yield:*  £a,(kh.\4U  sterdiu.  or  41US,UIM,- 
000)  but  he  did  ulit  iuyitc  your  utteuUoo  to 
the  fact  that  t^hc  raises  over  951,000,000,  or 
more  than  one-half,  by  duties  that dlscriuiuat* 
a«i:ain>t  our  farmers. '  Yet  such  lathe  case. 
Shi*  raises  from  tobacco  and  snutt,   one  of  oar 

immediate 
The 
frionds  of   free  trade  bay  we  do  not  import 
I  enough    English   iron  ;  'we   do   not   import 
'  euou};!i  £:ii;lish  cotton^^oods ;  we  do  not  ioh 
'  i>ort  euouifh  Eu^lish  woolen  floods,  consider- 
iu:;  how  clieap  we  can  buy  them  all.    If  we 
arc  to  redufc  our  duties  and  Import  more  I 
bei;  the  Representatives  of  the  farmimr  StatM 
of  the  VVi.'9t  to  demaud  soniotliiu2  like  reci- 
procity on   behalf  of  their  couaUiaeuts,  for 
whose  ^rain  there  is  no  markeL      Every  fkrd 
of  cotton  aud  woolen  ^oods  and  everj  ton  of 
iron  represent  the  ^rain  and  lueat  consumed  by 
the  families  of  the  nieu  who  prodaead  it;  and 
wliile  our  ^raln  uoei>  to  waste  for  the  waut  of 
purchasers,  tlie  friends  of  protection   protest 
iMpiiiist  im^iorting  tliat  j^rown   lu  other  coiu- 
trics,  even  when  converted  iuto  clotli  or  iron. 
The  cloth  and  iron  would  be  as  t;ood  if  madt 
where  well-paid  laborers  cat  freely  of  Ameri- 
can wheats  butter  and  meat ;  and  to  ihobo  who 
cannot  sell  their  crop  at  any  price  a  neli^hbor- 
iin;^  furnace,  factory  or  rolling-mill  would  be  a 
blessini^,  oven  thoui^h  thoy  rould  not  bnycioth 
or  iron  at  Euirlish  prices.    But  I  must  proceed. 
I  have  shown  that  of  the  $10S,(KXI,UK)  Eng- 
land  raises  by  her  tariff  she  K«tB  |i32,7l2,duO 
by  duties  on  one  of  our  agricultmul  atajles^ 
Iter  duties  on  tobacco  are  taxe<>,  for  Eu^luud 
ha^  no  tobaeco-Iield-i  lo  develop.      They  arc, 
therefore,  not  uroieetive   duties.      Like   our 
.  CLv\sX\i^  ov\  \fcus  ^v>>SL>iM^  v^'vvjer  aii.1   spico,  tuey 
\  aitt  Vax(«  v>w*^''  •    ^^^  ^*^^  ^^  *J^  %  V\\>\»^  ^>QjeUus 
\  \ckU>  ^3D»  \naMMCv  ^\ii!|d»Bii  xiteHk  ^\^^;lls 


leadin:;  ai;rieultural  staples  and  ita  imn 
product,     i«,.54J.400,    or    $32,71^,300. 


Tbi»  in  au  absolute  dbcrliiiinaiiou 
r  i^raiii.      Wfrt*  that  auty  n-movid 

and  diatillcT  would  Uv  uorkini; 
lid  ini^teail  of  rxf.H>rtiiiK  wheal  ami 
ccri  that  will  not  cover  the  c<>^>  of 

and  trauc^portutlcn,  tlu  ir  (»riMiuci; 
lanufactured  inUt  uicohoi.  ])t)rk  uiul 
nd  while  uur  owu  Ubcjiin^  pcoplo 
re  cheaper  pro\i^ioD<•  the  fjiiiicr 
Jj  reduce  the  riv-t  of  tn»n.-iu)rtiil:'  -n, 
1  ample  niarket  for  lii«  i^^tin  mmiu- 
ito  alcohol,  pork  xnul  oil.  Vet 
rcprcaeotinjjf  titrncultural  diftrictn 
lU  to  adinft  Brltii^li  ^ondf^  nt  lowi-r 
'.  fibc  catherH  fM,.VJ0,^5  in  a  siiii^ie 
poaini;  such  duti<-«(  oq  tobacco  as 
iiiibb  it;*  eonsnrii[>tl()n,  and  such  on 
t^eludo  the  iiiixx^rtatioii  of  onr  <;niin 
foriua  iu  which  it  can  be  pn>lltably 

HU>aOUS   MO!fOPULT— rRJ£B  TIAl>K 
bUPPUUTB   IT. 

OKS,  of  New  York.  Let  me  state 
■eat  aioicuJturul  products— cotton, 
I  &iniU0n.->c  product,  aud  wheat,  corn, 
Imltted  dutv  free. 

XE V.  To '  that  I  ruply  that  they 
ilton  because  thfv  canotU  iiv«'  with- 
our  wheat  and  com  when  tliev  can* 
emds  c-hi*a)>cr  elsewhere.  iVanee 
nil  wheat  and  flour  even  wh«-n  tni* 
^PCDcb  vessels.  We  are  too  far  from 
rd,  and  the  cost  of  tr.io^<iH)rtution 
Tftin  fields  Is  too  ^roat  for  u>  to  send 
I  in  bulk  at  preseDl  prieOA.  Tli<' 
R-ay  of  traDs}iortiD,t;  com  ih  in  the 
M>bo1.  In  this  fonn  w.*  could  Kcnd 
y  were  their  duties  not  prohibitory. 
will  take  ruw  niateriuls  from  coufi- 
which  she  can  buy  cheapest.  But 
landed  fret  trade  docb  not  utl'er  any 
to  Uie  Ameriran.  G4-utleinen  tulk 
lopolist^,  and  aver  that  prottrtioD 
nopolioat.  Sir,  the  world  has  never 
•artleas.  ^o  unrelenting,  and  so  ^i- 
oiiopoly  an  the  Briti»h  Governmeut 
anufkctiirinK  power  that  sustains  it. 
lopoly  which  hns  desoliit<.>d  Ireland 
ber  Victories  from  the  face  of  the 
and,  leas  than  a  century  airo,  b<'fore 
the  home  of  a  contented  jwople,  and 
'  a  bony  and  prosperous  industry,  Is 
i  whoiH.*  people  ure  born  only  to  he 
ad  hunted  as  felonr^,  or  cxl  el  from 
lej  love  so  well.  The  maniif.iclurintc 
•d  □ionoiK)ly  of  Kni^lund  hut  u  few 
huddled  into  tlieir  jirraveM  the  dcctiv- 
of  more  than  1,000.000  of  tlie  pcop'ic 
I,  who  died  of  .•ttarratiou  in  a  sm^lc 

lOQOpoly  which  has  inflicted  on  lirit- 
wronifs  even  f;re«iU'r  than  these. 
in  aj^o  the  air  of  the  whulc  widi* 
r  Oria^a  was  fetid  with  the  stench 
n  the  decayini:  bodies  of  more  tlmn 
M*ople  who  hud  starved  in  one  of  the 
rlcultural  remonf^  m  the  world,  be- 
ier  England's  enli^htencil  free  trade, 
not  permitted  to  dc versify  their  hi- 
nd when  Uieir  sioL'Iu  crop  failed  they 
nitted  to  starve,  as  tlm  Irish  were 
rot  assailed  their  only  eroi) — the  po- 
Is  English  monopoly'  is  so  absolute 
i  that  It  will  notailow  i)roTiDeea  and 
0  dlT«nlly  tbelr  induBtry,    It  binds 


them  to  the  culture  of  one  product — India,  cot* 
ton,  und  Ireland,  men  for  exportation.  ^haU 
t^he  uK-o  hold  the  people  of  the  >rorlhwe»t  da 
lier  coijimereial  fiubiccts  oud  doom  them  to 
raise  wheut  uiid  whcit  alone?  We  can  break 
ilh  jiiiwur  nud  o^crtlirow  this  mou»trons  mo- 
nopoly. Yes,  by  peaceful  arts,  without  tho 
ela>li  of  uriuaj  we  can  emaneipalc  the  Luudrcds 
of  million^  of  CKOplc  Kn^land  now  oppresacF. 
The  houree  of  her  power  is  her  commercial  und 
niaimfacturim;  ^upreiuacy,  and  this  we  can  and 
should  undermine,  as  we  are  ita  chief  sup- 
port. With  our  cotton-tieldb,  our  wide-spreud 
and  inexhaustible  depoaits  of  all  the  metal% 
and  our  immense  sheep- walks*  we  bbould  bup- 
ply  all  our  wania.  When  we  do  this  our  com- 
merce will  rcviTC,  for  populous  natioiiB  that 
supply  their  own  markets  always  produce  a 
surplus  which  they  can  export  at  low  prices. 
But  now  Eui^land  }>roperlv  ri'i^arda  us  as  a  de- 
(lendency  more  profitable  than  **  all  the  £uk- 
Ji-h-tipeakiu};  dependencies  of  the  empire.**  On 
this  point  the  London  Timet  of  February  25, 
when  dibcussini;  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, says : 

"  The  liscal  policy  of  the  Fnited  Butca  la  lor  m  a 
sabjeet  of  no  remote  or  transient  interei't  Al- 
thooith  statistics  msy  be  sddaced  to  prove  that  In 
pru|jortion  to  pupaiatlon  the  colonies  are  our  best 
cuwtoiiivrs.  yet  lu  the  mass  our  rade  with  repul>li« 
esu  America  ii*  by  fkr  the  Uri:vat  Ituio  In  tho  bal- 
anve-shof  t  of  uor  exports  tu  fureiipi  conntrieis  and 
ii  nearly  equal  to  that  with  all  the  Bnjfilsh-speak- 
in^  depuudoucitfs  of  the  empire.** 

TUi:  PL'Ul*UtiJ£  OF  TlIK  rURS  LlftT. 

The  committee  in  propoalnK  the  extended 
free  list  embraced  in  the  second  section  of  MLe 
bill  hoped  to  accomplish  two  important  ob- 
Jectb,  one  of  which  was  to  promote  direct  com- 
in  ice  between  us  and  those  uon-manubietur- 
inir  countries  which  require  the  productions 
of  our  .shi>i>>  aud  mills,  and  whose  mw  ma- 
terials wo  require ;  aud  the  other  was  to  pive 
our  nianufaeturers  aud  mechanics,  free  of  duty« 
those  csFcntiaU  which  France,  Eniclard,  and 
BcliTium  admit  f^e.  A  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee bcllfve  tliat  the  adoption  of  this  will 
do  much  to  reviye  our  commerce,  nnd  not  only 
({ulckeii  established  Industries,  but  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  new  onoa,  and  thus  increase 
the  market  for  the  productions  of  the  ftirmand 
reduce  the  cost  aud  price  of  a  lanfe  ran^c  of 
inunufactun'd  goods.  We  tliiiik  U  Is  sound 
lioliey  to  let  in  free  raw  materials  that  we  can- 
not produce,  and  collect  our  revenne  from 
articles  in  the  production  of  which  labor  haa 
been  expended,  lliisis  the  theory  of  the  bill 
we  re[>orted.  It  has  the  sanction  of  tlic  sagaci- 
ty and  experience  of  France  and  England,  aud 
was  fhimed  re<;ardlet«b  of  the  teachings  of  mere 
theorists  and  school-men. 

THE  ALLErf\TIOM  THAT  WB  PBOTECT  OCR 
MANLFACTrRES  BT  HUTIBH  AVBRAUXXO  FOBTT 
PKH  CENT.    lb  NOT  TBL'B. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  eall  attention  to 
the  unfainiesa,  unintentional,  of  conrsi*,  of  the 
■statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
( M  r.  Br(x>ks  )  that  tlie  existing  tariff  gives  pro- 
tection equal  to  an  average  of  41.2  per  cent. 
This  is  the  perccntuge  of  duties  ou  the  ag- 
grcgau  of  our  imports,  and  he  will  hardly 
claim  that  tlie  duty  of  over  S33  (.>er  cent  on 
ehulk  is  protective  of  any  of  our  Industries 

Again,  we  con«-ct  a  dutv  v^i  '*;»  \«t  v>w*«  w^. 
pepper.    Vihy  a^^ovi2^  \i\M\.  V^V^  V^  "^^^ 
per  cent,  f   txm^  tptrw  >^  %m^w»  >».  ^^6* 


eonntry  ?  Ib  this  duty  protectlYc  of  any  of 
our  iudustries  ?  Tou  piy  5  cent#  a  poaii'i  for 
P'^ppur  and  the  tariff  Imposes  a  duty  of  15 
cents,  fi:old,  equal  to  80v)  per  cent.,  and  the 
gcntlem  m  ioCliides  tbU  in  nU  avcra;^  of  pro- 
tective duties.  Do  we  irrow  cloves  or  clove- 
totems  in  any  part  of  tbe  country  ?  Is  the  duty 
on  them  protective?  It  is  on  cloves  JJ55  per 
cent,  and  on  dove-stems  3!)f5  per  cent.,  aud  yet 
the  gentleman  also  includes  these  witli  his  p'ro- 
tectlvc  duties.  I  think  £;entlemtin  perceive  by 
this  time  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  m.iny  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  tiritf  are  incon- 
crruous.  While  many  of  them  are  hi<.;h  cnou^^h 
for  protection  they  are  countervalle<l  by  hlj^her 
duties  on  raw  material  that  we  cannot  pro- 
dncc,  and  which  ri\'al  nations  admit  free  or  un 
der  verv  low  dnties 

X  shall  not  attempt  to  brim;  all  such  incon- 
£juitles  to  the  attention  of  tbe  committee,  but 
be;^  leave  to  allude  to  a  few  mon\  On  cayenne 
pepper,  the  duty  is  303  per  cent.;  on  allspice, 
aTO^  per  cent.;*  on  nutmeg,  18^^  per  eenl.; 
on  crude  liimphor,  113  per  cent.;  on  saltpeter, 
77^4  per  cenU;  on  varnUUirum^,  none  of  which 
are  produced  in  this  uountr>-,  80  per  cent.;  on 
tea,  the  lahorer^i*  refreshing  drink,  78)^  per 
cent ;  on  coffee,  47}^  per  cent.  I  could  lar;;;^. 
ly  extend  this  llrtt  of  dntie:?,  each  of  which  is  a 
tkx  on  some  article  of  common  eonsnmption 
not  produced  in  the  country,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent a  bouus  to  our  competitors.  I  am  In  fa- 
vor of  makin<^  all  sueh  articles  free ;  and  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  duties  on  them  or 

Sul  them  on  the  free  li.'<t.  Wliea  thi<  shall  he 
one  the  i^entleman  from  New  York  can  cal- 
culate tbe  porcentaiire  and  lind  that  our  duties 
will  compare  favorably  with  thosn  imposed  by 
Ensrland  and  France.  [Since  this  speech  was 
made  many  of  these  articles  have  been  put  in 
the  free  li.-t,] 

DUTIES  WmCH  MBEU  RB.lDJl'BTMBNT. 

Another  serloas  fault  of  the  exKtin<r  law  Is 
that  so  many  oi  its  dutlct  are  ad  faloretn.  Dm-- 
honest  men  take  advanta.^e  of  this  and  have 
goods  Invoiced  below  the  proper  value,  and 
thus  not  only  defraud  the  Goverumcnt,  but  do 
wronc;  to  both  the  home  manufactunrr  and  the 
honest  import<*r.  This  system  of  duties  has 
much  to  do  with  the  decline  of  American  com- 
merce. The  lar<;c  tcmptiitlon  to  defrand  the 
Government  by  undervalu'ition  has  cause  I 
great  houses  abroad  to  establish  a^cenclca  uere 
and  to  refuse  to  sell  directly  to  an  American 
purchaser.  This  is  so  with  all  the  ShelBeld 
Bteel-inakers  and  most  of  the  continental  silk 
houses.  In  this  way  the  frauds  of  the  steel- 
makers and  silk  manufacturers  have  tK^eii  enor- 
mous, umountins?  to  many  mUJions  of  dollar!^. 
The  new  bill  substitutes  specific  duties  wher- 
ever It  U  pnictlcable. 

Many  of  the  cxistinif  duties  are  so  hltrh  as  to 
defeat  all  their  le;^rimate  objects  and  deprive 
tbe  Uovemment  of  all  revenue.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  spices.  It  was  in  evidence  from 
many  sources  that  theaeare  imported  into  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  and  immediately  ship- 

*^AxEiiiOAN  Industrial  Leauuk,"  Dctruif,  Mich. 


ped  in  bond  to  the  British  proyiucea,  whenee 
they  are  8matf.cled  hic^  Tha  bill  of  th  j  con- 
mi  itee  propo».-*es  fuch  reduction  of  the  duties 
as  will  prob.il)Iy  cfive  tne  Government  a  hiiid- 
some  revenue  while  cheipenin^  them  to  the 
consumer.  The  value  to  the  country  of  the 
chan-.;es  proposed  cannot  fiiil  to  be  very  j^nat. 

TUE  PBESBNT  LAW    SHOULD    BE   BEYX9ED,  SOT 
OVEATHROWN. 

Would  that  I  could  impress  upoo  the  House 
my  estimate  of  the  value  to  the  cou:itry  of 
these  chamte^.  I  am  discus^lm;  the  bill  In  do 
spirit  of  partisanship.  In  un;int(  ita  accept- 
ance I  am  pleadin:^  the  cause  of  the  farmer  and 
laborer,  as  I  con.-^cTentiously  believe  that  it  wlU, 
if  adopted,  increase  the  purch'Uiin;j|^  poiver,  the 
exeh:in>;eable  value  of  every  bushel  ofgrala 
>;rown  an<i  hour  of  labor  performed  in  oar 
country.  I  have  no  general  condemnation  Ibr 
the  existing;  law.  It  needs  revision,  hat 
should  not  bo  overthrown.  As  a  revenoe 
measure  it  has  exceeded  the  anticipations  of 
its  friends  and  the  most  earnest  friends  of  tbe 
Govern HK^t.  It  yielded  for  the  year  endinc 
Juue30, 1867,  ei7Ml7.810;  for  tbe  year  end- 
ing June  30,  18t$S,  dldl, 461,599  M;  and  fbr 
the  year  ending  Jane  :^,  186.1,  <il8U,0Si,456  93; 
and  no  preeediiij;  tariU  produced  results  com- 
jmrable  to  these. 

And,  sir,  uolwithstandimr  these  faults  it  his 
beenof^reat  value  as  a  protective  me. isure. 
By  its  protective  itilluence  it  has  added  much 
to  the  fiower  of  thi* country  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.    Under  it  our  production  of  pi^ 
iron  has   been  more  than  doubled,  as  I  have 
alreadv  shown,  and  its  production  has  beeo 
extended  into  new  aud  lun^*  fields  in  States 
where  it  w:is  previously  unknown,    liias  hu 
increased  value  been  driven   to  ail  the  land  ia 
those  Slates ;  the  increa.sc  t>ein:;  equal   to  the 
addition  of  the  value  of  the  mineral  lands  to 
that  of  the  agricultural  sur^ice ;  and  more  tlian 
that,  it  has  provided  a  market  in  ttic  neighbor 
hood  of  e:ich  furnace,  In  which  arti«'lcs  can  bt 
sold  which  would  not  bear  transportation  to 
distant  points  or  foreign  lands.     The  Ainnen 
of  Iowa  and   Minnesota  now  oroduce  for  ndB 
little  of  anything  else  than  wheat  and  wool  for 
exportation  to  the  sea- board  Stater,  or  else* 
where.     When  manufactories  are  built  or  mmes 
opened,  villages  spring  up  and  create  a  market 
for  rooia,  as  potatoes  and  turnipis.  the  ptodoe- 
tlons  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and  fi^ 
hay,  by  which  the  Western  farmer  wiU  be  rt- 
lieVed'from  the  necessity  of  trrowing  surcesdn 
cro|)S  ot  wheat  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  solL 
These  villages  also  alford  a  market  for  lamb, 
veal,  cirgs,  aud  all  the  thousand  things  that 
come  m  as  subsidiary  sources  of  income  evea 
to  those  who  farm  'on  a  great  scale.    Thus 
have  many  fai-men^  felt  the  protective  iuflueace 
of  the  existing  tirit!,  as  well  an  in  the  stimoliit 
it  lias  given  to  iminigrntlon,  and  the  addltioa 
of  the  mineral  to  the  agricultural  valne  of  im- 
mense bodies  of  land  in  almost  every  Stite; 
and  while  endeavoring  to  improve  it  I  renew 
niy  protest  against  its  repeal  or  overthrow.         | 
,,  Jaue  1870. 
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MERICAN  FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE." 
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r  Flan  of  Free  Trale  anl  Taif  for  fieTCMe  tiie  BriM  FlaL 
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It  Works  Badly  There  and  Will  Hera 
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^GES.-BEAL  TARIFF  REFORM. 


»  »  < 


liln  til  past  two  months  meetings 
»een  he  id  in  leading  cities  in  the  West 
idrj  agents  of  the  "American  Free 
League/'  sent  out  from  its  headquar- 
I  New  York,  and  their  coming  plan- 
y  correspondence  and  personal  visits 
mths.  Magnified  reports  of  their  aa- 
s  and  the  enthusiasm  are  telegraphed 
ach  place.  For  instance,  a  company 
at  three  hundred  or  less  in  the  old 
[all  here,  invited  to  attend  a  *'  Tariff 
1  Meeting."  and  made  up  of  more 
lalf  protectionists,  became  a  '*  large 
sthudiantic  free  trade  meeting"  in 
lurnals  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  I 
.  A.  L.  Perrv,  of  Williams  College, 
Gen.  Brinkerlioff;  of  Ohio,  Mahlon 
of  New  York,  and  Rev.  H.  Blan- 
of  Indianapolis,  have  been  the  speak* 
teports,  in  journals  claimed  as  favor- 
elr  viewA,  of  their  speeches  in  this 
licago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis,  are 
me. 


XB  "REVENUfi  TABIPF"  SCHBXK. 

r  present  plans  and  aims  maj  be  ilfi- 
'n  to  the  following,  from  Prof,  ^Brrj  *. 

7a!d  throw  off  at  a  si 
all  the  Articles  taxed 


tarifil  I  would  alse  remit  the  duties  on  the 
pun  remaining,  to  that  point  at  which,  I  sap- 
pose,  the  mo6t  revenue  would  come  In,  with 
the  least  interference  with  the  industries  of 
the  people.  But  vou  say  such  a  procedure 
would  take  away  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  at  all.  In  1867  three-fourths  of 
all  the  reTenue  that  was  ralAed  from  customs 
was  raised  on  thlrteep  articles,  and  it  is  Just 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  revenue  du- 
ties levied  under  the  principle  which  I  have 
Just  enunciated — namely,  the  hi|^best  degres 
of  revenue  with  the  least  interference  with 
the  Indostrles  of  the  people— on  fh>m  fifteen 
to  twenty  articles,  will  realize  one  hundred 
and  fifty  mlllionB  of  dollars  a  year  without 
any  vexation,  without  any  popular  complaints 
against  the  duties,'  and  with  very  little  or  no 
interference  with  the  industries  of  the  peeple. 
Why,  last  year  we  rsalised  on  tea  and  coffee, 
sugar  and  molasses,  wines  and  spirits,  tobac- 
co and  snuff— four  classified  articles— the  sum 
of  $63,596,000.  Spices  and  camphor,  which 
will  bear  a  high  rate. of  duty;  opium,  still  a 
better  source  of  revenue;  embroideries  of  all  . 
Idnds,  Ac,  ACf  <&c" 

This  plan  of  a  pretended  "  revenae  tariff  *' 
is  really  a  fine  device  tA  toJot  tXwt  Xao.  t^<M^ 


troke  ninety  piet  \  manu/<UJtuw»,  <w^  V<yL^!!!l: 
In  our  pTeeea\  \  and  nceewiliet  v^  %M  Aiww^^«^ 


J  premium  or  diteriminatu^n  in 
'jinoT  of  JoTfign  manvfaetuTm  atid  foreign 
pavper  vngti,  and  againtt  our  own  cipitalUU 
andbttUr paid  vorlcmtn. 

There  Is,  of  comne,  no  home  competition 
to  leswD  the  price  of  tet,,  cufftw,  etc.,  uid 
thsrefore  tli«  tariff  tonda  ta  ptrmantatty  In- 
eresM  thrir  priM. 

To  reduce,  or  even  AbollBh,  the  duties  on 
these  HTtlcles,  would  Itssen  the  price  of  tke 
naeetnitifis  uid  comforts  of  the  people,  snd 
impose  no  new  burthen  on  them. 

Intereot  on  sioDVy^b  nesrl^r  doable  hwe 
what'  it  ia  In  Eogluid  ;  wages,  as  we  will 
•how,  nesrly  doable,  and  of  out  local  taxes 
for  National,  State  and  district  aStim,  for- 
eigners paj  nothing ;  and  foreign  mnuufaC' 
turei*  i>*7  lees  at  home  than  ours  here. 
TasM  fat  mir  fi«e  achoola  eount  np  to  (100,- 
000.000  yeaily,  being  lUO.OOOin  this  city 
alone,  »Jid  are  cheerfully  shared  by  our 
manufacturers  and  workers,  while  not  a  dol- 
lar is  paid,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
to  oducato  tlie  children  of  their  poor  work- 
men by  British  or  other  fordgn  inanufaa- 
torers.  BB  they  have  no  ftco  scLool  system. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hewitt,  U.  B.  Commissioner  to 
the  Paris  ExiKisiiion  in  1B6T,  says,  that  in 
tike  manufactiuing  districts  of  England 
tbare  are  more  childRD  in  the  poorliouaee 
than  in  the  schools. 

Bon.  D.  A.  Wells,  U.  S.  Special  Bevenue 
CcnumJwloner,  well  says : 

-■Id  this  country  every  man  is  a  cIllEen, 
sad  nearly  ever;  citizen  a  Toter.  As  tlio  pos- 
sesion or  powvr  wo  cannot  afford  to  have  any 
cIms  of  the  people  Ignorant  or  soclallv  degin- 
dod.  To  insure  a  ssfs  Htandard  uf  education 
aud  of  domeiillc  comfbrt  there  mnet  be  a  cer- 
tain scale  of  wages,  and  these  must  be  rela- 
lively  higher  than  are  paid  to  the  competing 
latwrer  of  Europe,  to  whom  power  is  not  en- 
trusted uoU  education  denied.  Thtaa  de- 
graded laborers  constitute  the  'dangerous 
classes '  there,  but  no  danjjuroos  classes  ought 
to  exist  in  America.  WTistcver  dlaerimlnn- 
tlOD,  therefore,  may  be  necessary  lo  keep  op 
the  wages,  the  social  ttatus,  and  the  self-re- 
spect of  the  American  voter.  Is  a  tax  imposed 
by  onr  political  sysiem,  and  it  Is  a  tax  which 
tM  enjoyment  or  that  system  amply  repays." 

Tet.  making  no  Allowance  for  all  this,  we 
an  oSisred  a  scheme  to  have  abtelttta  frt9 
tradi  on  tAt  produet4  of  our  induttry,  and 
revenue  raised  on  foreign  prodncts  which 
we  do  out  produce  hero — except  sugar. 
This  it  Political  Economy  1 

With  capital  taxes  and  labor  as  low  as 
in  Europe,  and  with  thrir  experience,  we 
Me  their  equals,  and  on  the  ground  uf  this 
inequality  against  us,  protection  ia  just  and 
baauSdaJ  Ja  the  dsruiopnient  of  our  gieat 
I,  tlio  r»iimi  amplojmant  of  Ta,bof 


and  ekill,  the  enlargement  of  our  home 
market,  and  the  inrrease  of  our  productive 
puwer,  the  hasifi  of  wuftllb. 

AN  "axiom"    EXAMISI-a>. 

But  Oen.  BrinkerhotF  has  a  "  settled  ax- 
iom "  and  the  whole  company  maintain  it, 
that,  '*'A%  ni)Q,»dnty  Imiwsed  on  an  im- 
ported article  enhances  not  only  the  price 
of  the  imports  but  of  the  hiiiiic  product 
to  the  same  extfut,"  and  tlipy  dwell  on  this 
"  axiom  "  to  convey  the  idi-a  that  the  poor 
people  are  robl)ed  of  ten  tiniee  the  amount 
of  ttia  tkiilTio  onricb  the  "  monopuUsts  '*  or 
home  manufscturers. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  little  knawledge  and  Hagaeity — poesi- 
bly  e<]uai  to  these  gentlemen — and  In  his 
&mcd  beport,  in  ITlll,  as  Secretary  of  the 
iSvaiuiy-,  ha  said  : 

"  But  though  It  were  true  thst  llie  itnmedl- 
ale  and  eertaln  ellect  of  n  tunff  was  an  in- 
crease of  priie,  it  is  univerfally  true  that  tbe 
contrary  is  tlie  ullimBte  effect  with  every  nuc- 
cesHlol  manulactarc.  When  a  donieiitlc  nian- 
nfketnn!  has  stialnei)  lo  perfection,  and  has 

number  of  persons,  it  can  be  ufFfirdeO,  and 
aeeonlinglj  ntldoni  or  never  tails  lo  be  sold 
Gheupi.T,  In  pnH'ess  uf  time,  than  the  fon-fgn 
article  for  which  It  la  asobstltnte.  Ihe  inter- 
nal compclilion  whicli  tnkes  place  »oon  daa 
away  with  everything  like  Dionopojy.  and  by 
deirrtes  reduces  tliu  price  of  tlie  artlele  to  the 
minimum  of  a  reanonulile  proUt  rin  the  capital 
eniplovcd.  This  aceorda  with  the  reosou  uf 
the  thing  and  with  experience." 

How  has  experience  agreed  with  Hamil- 
ton's views  t  Cottons,  ituporled  at  HO  cents 
a  yard,  have  been  mporU'd,  of  beltur  ijuali- 
ty,  under  a  high  tariff,  at  (J  ei.-niK.  Cotton 
luMiery  from  1H60  to  VidH  was  roduced  near- 
ly half  in  price.  l>elaineH.  im]»rted  at  35c 
to  50c.,  were  made  here  in  lUtU,  uf  equal 
quality,  at20c  The  present  pricttH  o  woolen 
cloths  of  general  consumption  are  less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  wiKileus  are  lower,  in 
gold,  to-day,  than  In  ItiCO,  under  a  lower 
larilT. 

Nails,  axes,  saws,  tools,  pinit,  otc,  are 
lower  under  protection  tliau  formeriy.  Cast 
steel  was  reduced  from  ISc.  to  1.^.  in  1861, 
and  sold  in  the  war  f'<r  32c..  while  tbe  Eng- 
lish, no  better,  was  held  at  -Uc .  saving  our 
government  some  money,  an  well  as  de|ien'l- 
enee  on  an  unfriendly  foreign  power.  Eng- 
land raised  her  tarilTon  iruu  seventeen  tiuie* 
in  a  hundrrd  and  fifty  reant.  and  il  grew 
cheaper  until  in  1S20,  she  cuul'I  undersell 
tlio  wQrid,  and  lowered  thu  duty  and  oried. 
"  Hartah  for  tree  tnule  in  iron  I" 

Facts  and  the  "  axiom'  hardly  agree,  but 
free  trade  theorinte  have  a  delightlul  care- 
,  IWHiKaa  ot  bets  la  deaJing  with  a  practical 
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qaention  where  they  are  of  highest  Impor- 
tance. 

A  Mimple  of  a  curiouR  m^xle  of  Btatemont, 
to  bring  results  curiously  absurd  and  erro- 
neooB.  may  be  taken  from  Qen.  Brinkcrhoff, 
and  the  reet  agree  in  this  mode.  He  says : 
"  On  pig,  bar  and  railroad  iron,  the  people 
last  year  paid  a  tax,  in  the  increased  price 
and  the  duty,  of  over  |45.000,000,  of  which 
the  government  got  but  ^5,000.000,  and 
over  $40,000,000  wont  into  tho  poakets  of 
the  iron  men." 

A  word  on  this  may  cover  reply  to  like 
statements  on  lumbi:r,  &.,  &c.  Many 
hearers  in  our  city  wore  led  to  suppose  tliat 
our  manufacturers  swindled  the  govern- 
ment of  these  great  sums,  but  as  only  im- 
porters have  to  do  with  Custom  Houses, 
^honest  men  among  them  are  the  only 
persons  who  can  cheat  there,  and  false  ad 
tatar&tn  invoices,  under  our  bad  system,  are 
used  by  such  men  to  keep  back  millions 
they  ouglit  to  pay. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  manufacturers  that 
all  duties  be  fully  paid,  and  they  say,  as  all 
honeat  men  do:  **Obey  the  laws,  and 
change  them  if  best." 

If  he  meant  that  the  increased  price  added 
so  much  to  the  profits  of  the  employers, 
that,  too,  is  groundless. 

The  figures  are  quite  wild,  but  pass  that 
bj,  and  all  other  errors  of  fact  or  argument, 
tod  let  us  see  where  the  money  goes. 

'*The  entire  difference  in  the  cost  of 
making  iron  here  or  in  England  is  in  the 
wages  ;" — [see  report  of  S.  (J.  Hewitt,  (T.  g. 
Commissioner],  which  an*  87c.  to  100c 
a  day  there  and  200  cents  here,  and  our 
iron  workers  mu'«t  ask  more  to  be  able  to 
pay  more  wagcis,  or  push  wages  down  tt> 
compete  with  )wiuper  pay  abroad.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  ^40,000.000  goes  largely  to  the 
warkman  ;  and  we  mar  well  bear  in  mind 
that  ietcndghtlta  of  the  wages  hiiee  estimate 
of  U.  S.  Hevenuo  Commissioner]  goes  to  buy 
food — of  our  tarmors  of  course.  For  in- 
stance, the  mills  and  shops  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  in  Southeastern  Oliio,  usii  u])  at 
best  prices  the  produce  near  them,  and  send 
about  91,000,000  yearly  to  Toledo  and  Chi- 
cago for  p:ovisions. 

So  this  terrible  $40,000,000  does  7iot  go  into 
the  pockets  of  these  "  monoixilists  " — "  any 
way  you  can  fix  it,"  but  gets  into  the  pock- 
ets of  artizans  and  farmers,  helping  our 
wealth  at  home,  instead  of  adding  to  our 
debt  abroad. 

In  a  pitiful  effort  to  awaken  some  local 
prejudice  the  growth  of  Western  manufac- 
tares,  and  their  importance  to  this  region, 
is  kept  quite  in  the  distance.  Yet  Chicago 
claims  f  25.000.000  of  yearly  manufactures, 
Cleveland  $40,000,000,  and  Cincinnati  $104,- 


000,000  In  186B,  an  laereaso  fW)m  1800  of 
over  $50,000,000 — even  under  the  balefhl 
sway  of  that  '*  iniquitous  tariff!" 

Of  the  benefits  of  a  home  market,  of  the 
draining  tho  Western  soil  of  its  wealth  by 
constant  export  of  grain,  these  gentlemen 
say  nothing.  Let  me  again  quote  fh)m 
Hamilton's  report : 

"  There  are  natural  causes  tending  to  ren- 
der the  external  demand  for  tho  surplus  of 
agricultural  nations  a  precarious  reliance. 
The  differences  of  seasons  in  the  countries 
which  are  the  consumere,  make  immense  dif- 
ferences in  the  produce  of  their  own  soils  in 
different  years,  and  consequently  In  the  de- 
fiTces  of  their  necessity  for  foreign  supply. 
Plentiful  harvests  with  them,  especially  if 
similar  ones  occur  at  the  same  Ume  in  the 
countries  which  are  the  furnishers,  occasion 
of  course  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  latter." 

Fluctuation  in  our  exports  of  grain  from 
8,000,000  up  to  40,000,000  bushels  a  year, 
and  down  again,  show  his  sagacity.  And 
in  1859.  whih?  England  and  Eun>pe  took  but 
$13,000,000  worth  of  the  farm  products  of 
the  Northwest,  our  customers  in  the  United 
States  took  $190,000,000.  and  with  facto- 
ries built  up  in  the  West,  we  liad  saved  tans- 
portation  on  this  and  kept  our  lands  rich 
beside.  Home  manufSactures  and  home  mar 
kets  grow  together.  Pennsylvania  last  yoar 
bought  more  Western  produce  than  Eng- 
land, and  New  England  more  still. 

FERRT  vs.  MILL,   ABRAHAM  LINCOLZT,  BTO. 

With  great  pertinacity  and  constant 
repetition,  Professor  Perry  rings  the 
changes  as  follows :  "  It  has  been  dinned 
into  our  ears  that  a  tariff  is  a  necessary  pro- 
tection to  the  industrial  interest  of  a  nation, 
but  look  at  the  facta."  And  then  he  seeks 
to  prove  tariffii  to  be  taxea  iwith  no  retama 
of  benefit. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  of  England,  free  tradar 
as  he  is,  has  too  much  breadth  of  view  and 
candor  of  spirit  to  take  such  ground.  In 
his  "  Political  Economy,"  he  says : 

"The  superiority  of  one  country  over  an- 
other in  a  branch  of  production  often  ariscto 
fW)m  having  begun  It  sooner.  There  may  be 
no  inherent  advantage  or  disadvantage  on 
either  side,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of 
skill  and  experience.  A  country  which  has 
this  Bldll  and  experience  yet  to  ucqairc.  may, 
in  other  rcepectb,  be  better  adopted  to  the 
production  than  those  earlier  in  the  field :  and 
oeside,  it  is  a  Just  remark,  that  nothing  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  produce  improvement 
m  any  branch  of  production  than  its 
trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  irulivUluah^  at  their  vwn 
<vm/,  should  introduce  a  new  manufacture  and 
bear  the  burthens  of  carrying  itQi\.^'o.\.S\.\XA^ 
producers  \\ftit«  XjftCft.  tAuccJlwlL  u-p  \»  ^^feVwi^  ^ 
those  Yi\lh  ^\iom  \*^ift  ^t««<«a«r  ''^        ''        ^~" 


traditional.  A  protective  dctt,  continued 
a  rvaiionablu  tlmt.\  will  bometiines  be  the  Ivaat 
inconvenient  mode  In  which  a  conntrj  can 
tax  itseit  fur  the  support  of  an  experiment." 

M.  Chevalier,  a  distinguished  Frencii 
statesman,  who  negotiated  with  Colsden,  tlie 
Anglo-French  treaty  of  1860  (claimed  as  a 
freii  trade  tn»aty,  but  whieli  was  not,  vet  of 
wliich  the  French  are  growing  tired,  and 
asking  its  repeal),  said  in  1852  : 

**  it  is  not  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  government;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ae- 
comi'liiihment  of  a  positive  duty,  so  to  act  at 
cauh  epoch  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  as  to 
favor  taking  possession  of  all  the  I)ranches  of 
industry  wliose  acquisition  is  authorized  by 
the  nature  of  thlni^.  Governments  are,  In 
effect,  the  personification  of  nations,  and  It  is 
required  that  they  should  exercise  tlieir  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  indicated  by  tht;  gen- 
eral Interest,  properly  studied,  and  fully  ap- 
prei'iatcd.  Iregjird  as  excel Irnt  tiie  desire  of 
some  of  the  eminent  men  of  tlie  princii>al 
natloni*  ol  Europe  to  establish  around  them 
the  various  branches  of  munufactures. 
although  I  may  not  praise  without  distinction 
ail  the  measures  by  them  adopted  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  object." 

We  might  quote  from  the  powerful  and 
earnest  speeches  of  Ahraliam  Lincoln  in  Il- 
linois, years  ago.  appeals  of  a  oobly  honest 
man,  in  favor  of  pn>tection,  and  add  more 
from  Jackson,  Jefferson  and  others,  bnt 
possibly  the  views  of  Mill,  Chevalier  and 
Hamilton  may  weigh  as  mucli  as  those  of 
this  agent  of  the  "  Free  Trade  League." 

If  there  be  *'  robbery"  anywhere  in  tliis 
matter,  I  tear  it  would  be  in  the  inevitable 
effects  of  a  free  trade  system,  with  its  uriff 
for  revenue  (the  British  and  also  the  Perry 
plan) — robbing  the  workman  of  his  wages 
by  their  reduction  to  the  British  level. 
Frank  confessions  anU  sometimea  be  made, 
such  as  that  of  a  free  trade  writer  in  a  New 
York  journal,  who  said :  '*  A  commercial 
revolution  would  follow  ;  laborers  would  be 
out  of  wnplny ^•and  the  prire  ofUtbor  uouUi 
come  do  ten,  doien,  until  it  reaclitd  the  Euro- 
pean standard,  and  then  nicctss  in  innurtd." 

In  this  connection  I  give  a  letter  Irom  a 
late  Uarttord  PiMt,  the  writer  of  which 
heard  Prof.  Perry  in  Chicago : 

**  I  propose  to  show,  as  briefly  as  po^isiblo, 
the  worliing  of  our  vresent  '  iuiquitouf^  and 
accursed  tarifl*,*— us  rrof.  Ferry  culled  it— itb 
clTuet  upon  the  revenue,  upon  the  home  mun- 
ulacturers  of  spool-cotton,  und  uj>ou  the  price 
of  labor,  and  the  relative  price  of  foreign  and 
Americau  thread  to  the  ecmsunicrs. 

**  The  averugu  iinportutlon  of  spool-cotton 
iuto  New  York,  for  three  eonbccuilvc  vear^, 
ending  June  30,  WA,  was  f>,t;(S5,200  doz*Jn  per 
annum,  and  nndvr  a  duty  uX  ;i4  jht  cent,  ad 

va/ortsf/i,  yitiJdvd  h  revenuu  to  t lie  government 

of  Akij,  UfUi.  04  per  aauum. 


**  The  importation  of  spool-cotton  into  New 
York  in  IWiS  wiis  ».r»ll»,iir3  dozen;  dutic^-  on 
the  sauie,  #82iJ,276.W. 

**  We  have  no  data  to  show  the  importations 
of  this  article  into  other  norts  in  the  country, 
but  will  suppose  it  to  be  .V)0,000,  or  th»*  whole 
Importation  ol  the  year  to  be  4,000,0f.'0  down  ; 
amount  of  American  six-cord  threa^d  maiuifac- 
tured  in  1868,  3,000,000  dozen;  amount  of 
American  enameled  thread  manufactured, 
8,000,000  doien. 

*'It  appears  that  not  less  than  14,000,000 
dozen  spool -cotton  will  be  coneumod  in  this 
country  the  present  year,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  of  American  manufacture. 

"  During  the  war,  and  up  to  a  late  period, 
theforeini  manulacturers  controlled  the  price 
of  thread  in  our  market ;  at  present  tlie 
American  manuflicturers  control  tne  price. 

**  For  two  or  three  years  ttl\cr  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  gold  to  'about  ItM  present  value, 
the  price  of  foreign  thread  remained  steady 
at  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  dozen;  it  is  now  celling 
at  80  to  dO  cents  per  dozen— a  decline  in  price 
of  JJO  cents  per  dozen  In  two  yeurp,  which  will 
be  a  saving  to  the  con>unien»  of  foreign  thread 
of  $1,200,<X)0  the  prchcnt  year,  while  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  Americau  &x^)ol-cottou 
owing  to  strong  competition,  lias  been  re- 
duced more  thanTiO  percent.,  whi<-h  will  show 
a  still  flirt  her  ntk\ine  of  $2,000,000.  The  fol- 
lowing \»  a  summary  oT  the  results  of  a  liigh 
duty  of  i*|)<M>l-cotion,  as  appears  by  the  toie- 
golng  exhibit :  The  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment has  been  more  than  doubled;  the  Ameri- 
can .manufacture  of  ihreud  has  been  largely 
increased,  while  the  price  of  labor  in  tbei^e 
thread  mills  is  still  as  high  as  during  the  war, 
and  the  consumers  of  thread  are  siiviiig  $8,- 
000,000  per  annum,  through  the  strong  com- 
petition which  has  sprung  up  betw(/en  the 
American  and  foreign  mimulacturers  under 
the  influence  of  a  high  taritf. 

*'Mr.  Sands,  Secretary  of  the  Free  Trade 
League,  made  a  speech  at  the  .<anie  time  in 
Chicago,  drawing  a  pitiful  picture  of  a  poor 
sewing  girl  in  her  garret  in  New  York.  lie 
said:  *T1kj  womnirs  thnad  is  taxed  53 
per  cent.  In  order  that  Wlllimontic  factory 
owner*  in  Connecticut  may  make  biir  prollts.' 

"  The  allusion  here  totheWilliniantic  Thread 
Company  is  unfortunate  for  the  ^[eijih'man, 
for  this  company,  witli  a  capital  nf  ^IjXHM^ 
have  not  enlarged  their  work^  or  made  but  a 
single  dividend  of  10  per  <'ent.  for  tlirec  yeur», 
and  are  now  running  their  niucliincry  ou  >liort 
time,  while  other  nianufacturer>  <if  thread 
with  less  means,  have  already  faili'd.  Otlicr 
establishments  of  about  the  sain<.'  magnitude 
have  not  made  a  divitiend  .siiico  starting,  u 
period  in  sonic  instances  oi>is.  vear:i.^' 

TIIK  imiTISII  i»LAN  AM)  THK  I'LIHUY  T'L.VX 
TAUENT  AND  C'llll.l) — IT  AVOIJKS  UADL.Y 
THERE   AXD  WIJ.L  JIERI-:. 

ProfeHBor  Perry's  "  Hevonuo  TuriflT "  pro- 
j»*ot  is  the  Britisii  plan,  und  ciiiUl  ahd  |)arent 
are  quite  alike,  t'oiniii'^u  M-ns*?  wmukI  die- 
latu  x\^sk\  every  C4juntry  should   liave  its 
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own  policy  in  view  of  its  debt,  rate  of  inter- 
est, trade,  taxe8  and  wages ;  but  common 
sense  and  **  political  economy/'  after  bis 
idea,  may  not  a|i;ree. 

England,  a  few  years  ago,  thought  she 
could  undersell  the  world  Sk  iron,  cotfbns, 
woolen,  etc.,  and  made  her  rates  of  duty 
nominal  on  these  staples,  and  levied  her 
tarilT  on  tea,  cofiee,  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.. 
which  she  does  not  produce,  and  cried  loud 
and  Icmg  far  free  trade.  But  she  protects 
her  beep-makers  by  a  duty  of  62  cents  per 
bushel  on  malt  and  $5  a  barrel  on  beer. 
Jjet  us  see  how  this  Biitish  free  trade  sjrs- 
tem  with  its  tariff  for  revenue,  after  which 
the  Perry  plan  is  modeled,  works  there. 

A  remarkable  reaction  is  going  on  in 
England.  The  force  of  hunger  is  powerful, 
and  the  working  classes  are  forming  asso- 
ciations against  free  trade,  known  as  "  Re- 
vivers of  British  Industry."  A  free  trade 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Ouardian, 
in  the  verv  seat  and  centre  of  those  viewB, 
says :  "  there  is  vnquetsticndbly  a  reaction 
against  free  tra^e.**  And  other  journals 
might  be  quoted  to  the  ramo  end,  but  I  give 
part  of  a  letter  in  the  8hefiield  Telegraph, 
from  a  manufacturer — Mr.  Wood — as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  is  no  wonder  pe<iplo  arc  complaining 
of  bad  timei.  wlitu  wc  Htaud  in  the  pufiliioa 
wti  now  are  in.  To  what  uxtcnt  foreign  c-um- 
petUion  has  extended  may  be  best  gathered 
from  the  following  figures :  In  1854  the  total 
excess  of  imports  over  British  exports  wat»  re- 
presented by  £95,201S27.  In  1860  this  ex 
01-88  had  reached  £1^,639,640,  and  hi  1868  the 
total  exccBa  of  imports  over  exports  liad 
amounted  to  the  enormous  and  ruluouH  sum 
of  £116,042,923,  an  amount  more  by  £18,081,- 
565  than  the  wlioln  of  our  textile  manufac- 
tures exported  to  the  whole  world,  giving  a 
balance  against  us  in  our  foreign  trade  for 
the  year  1868  of  £116,0u0,U00  sterling. 

•  *  *  *  * 

•*  What  must  bo  the  effects  of  fVee  admis- 
sion into  this  country  of  862,524  clocks  and 
watches,  of  7,757,ti20  yards  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture; of  4(»4,544  cwtit  of  glass;  of  468,240 
pairs  ot  shoes;  of  10,714,188  pairs  ol  kid  and 
other  gloves ;  of  8,866,186  lbs.  of  silk  manufac- 
tures ;  of  2,261,192  lbs.  of  woolen  and  worsted 
yam  f  What  amount  of  labor  would  not 
these  articles  have  found  for  our  half-starving 
population  ? 

"  Whilst  certain  articles,  such  as  tea,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  etc.,  wldeh  we  cannot  produce  our- 
selves, are  admitted  at  hein-y  duti€t,  other 
articles  which  we  can  produce,  and  our 
half-sturvud  countrjineu  arc  literally  dying  to 
produce,  are  admitted  free,  i(ucli,  as  silks, 
woolens,  watches  and  clocks,  cottons,  hath, 
gloves,  Ac,  Ao.  The  foreign  mast«Ts  can 
manufacture  at  yO  per  cent.  ]obn  tliun  we  can, 
And  yet  they  old  import  tlieir  goods  tVff. 
There  warn  ballioa  In  Um  Bank  of  Em^land  in 


January,  1852,  £20,527,000 ;  and  in  April,  1869, 
only  £17,225,000,  showing  a  decrease  of  £3,- 
302,000.  In  the  Bank  of  Fn  ncc  there  was  bul- 
lion, January  18,  1853,  £20,017,948;  in  April, 
1869,  £47,102,112,  or  an  increase  of  £27,  J64,. 
104.  These  figures  are  facts,  and  plainly  show 
who  is  making  the  money.  It  commends 
itself  to  the  notice  of  every  right-minded  man 
who  loves  bis  country  and  its  welfare. 

#  #  *  #  ♦ 

"At  the  present  moment  about  one  in 
overv  IS  persons  of  England  and  Wales  is  in 
receipt  or  parochial  relief  There  was  paid,  in 
1808,  £4,929,064  for  pauperism,  but  in  1868 
£7,500,000  was  paid.  In  London  alone  the 
amount  expended  in  relief  was,  in  18.59,  £117,- 
935,  while  in  1868  it  was  £279,896.  Since  1858, 
upwaro  of  8,000,000  of  our  people  have  emi- 
grated, and  principally  to  extrerne  protective 
eountrin.  where  their  labor  has  found  a  better 
reward,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  the 
means  of  greater  fbrelgn  productiveness.  We 
have  tried  free  trade  so  long  in  the  face  ot 
other  protecth'c  producing  countries,  that  it  is 
almost  time  we  protected  ourselves." 

They  compete  at  ruinous  disadvantage 
with  lower  labor  on  the  continent,  and  we 
are  asked  to  fling  away  all  barriers  and 
thus  let  our  wages  go  down  to  pauper  level  I 

They  are  alarmed  at  this  growth  ot  pau- 
perism, this  want  of  work,  this  vast  excess 
of  9^0,000:000  a  year  in  imports  over  ex- 
ports, and  this  draining  of  gold  to  fill  French 
and  Uerman  bank  vaults. 

We  might  well  remember  our  debt 
abroad  of  f  1,500.000.000  in  bonds,  stooksand 
trade  debts,  and  its  yearly  interest  of 
$90,000,000  in  specie  or  its  equivalent,  and 
our  excess  of  imi)orts  counting  some  $100,- 
000.000  or  so  yearly.  These  imports  for 
the  fiscal  year  1860  being  $487,000,000 
in  gold  value.  If  England's  free  trade 
and  revenue  tariff,  with  all  her  wealth, 
draws  hor  specie  to  the  ccmtinent.  how  shall 
we,  under  a  similar  plan,  ever  reach  specie 
payment  t  That  plan  would  be  peril  to 
capital,  paralysis  to  industry,  and  the  swltt 
and  sure  harbinger  of  a  terrible  financial 
*•  crisis." 

This  cup,  of  which  England  has  drank 
until  her  people  are  sick  unto  death,  is  of 
fered  us  by  the  **  American  Free  Trade 
League,"  and  i>res0ed  to  our  lips  by  these, 
its  agents.  Let  us  beware  of  the  deadly 
draught. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  intent  or  wish  to  make 
wholesale  charges  against  believers  in  free 
trade;  but  wlio  lead  and  furnish  ihe  "  01  news 
of  war  "  for  this  movement  ?  i^t  us  see. 
Of  the  $43,000  raised  last  May  ibr  the 
League,  in  New  York,  as  given  by  them- 
selves, we  find  C(CM\\.x\V\>Q\«.vt^  iak\s3<\si^%\    K. 


::©». 


TARIFF  RKFORSC  FOR  HOKE  IITTBRBSTB. 

It  would  Boem  that  reibrm  of  our  tariff 
was  never  thought  of,  save  by  Prof.  Perry 
and  other  agents  of  the  "  Free  Trade 
lie^g^ie"  judging  by  their  noise  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  for  years  others  have  hoped  for 
needed  changes.  The  resolves  which  close 
this  article  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
public  meeting,  in  our  City  Hall,  the  week 
after  the  League  agents  had  spoken  there, 
and  embody  views  not  new,  yet,  it  is  be- 
lieved, tme,  and  give  an  idea'  of  tariff  re* 
form  different,  and  many  wonld  think 
&r  better,  than  that  of  Pnif.  Peiry  and  his 
frienda  Their  idea  may  well  be  called  a 
scheme  to  benefit  foreign  mannfaeturers 
and  New  York  importers  at  the  cost  and 
peril  of  our  enterprise  and  industry.  This 
is  a  plan  to  help  tue  best  interest  of  farmer, 
worker,  manufacturer  and  imjiorter  alike, 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  country: 

"  Ist  ifew^f'ed.  That  while  appro>'ing  tarifi 
reform,  Himpiifying,  iucrcs^lng  the  free  list, 
ol-.angiug  ratfui  whure  needed  and  Just,  rcyis- 
iug  the  bonded  wareliousc  system,  and 
e»peo.Ially,  charij^lnc  ad  valoirm  to  Rpecidc 
duties,  to  prcTent  fraud — we  would  keep  in 
view,  not  only  the  immedinte  wants  of  our 
revenue,  \i\:t  tliat  protection  of  our  Industry 
aud  that  (iorelopment  of  our  resources  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  pcopl-.'  may  make 
the  lolvency  of  our  government  perfect  and 
its  revenue  lasting. 

**3d.  MeMUved,  That  as  a  decrease  of  revenue 
from  dutieji  on  imports  \»  feasible,  we  favor 
the  fnm  admission  of  tea,  cofiee,  spices,  dye 
stuSs,  Ac,  not  produced  oy  us,  aud  in  univer- 


sal use,  that  the  people  may  thereby  g^n: 
and  wonld  retain  duties  for  protection  and 
revenue  on  artieles  we  can  and  do  prodnoB, 
and  the  home  product  of  which  is  a  benefit  to 
the  people. 

'^M.  lieiwlved^  That  while  wages  are  higher 
and  workmen  better  off  with  us  tiian  iu  En%- 
hind,  aud  while  Eugllsh  workingmen,  ImpellM 
by  the  fume  o(  huugcr,  are  denouncing  flree 
trade,  aud  alleging  that  it  is  reducing  them  to 
pauperism,  leaving  them  defenceless  againit 
still  cheaper  labor  in  Europe,  and  driving 
their  Hkllled  artizans  to  prot^ictive  countries, 
it  would  be  injustice  and  liOnry  to  Americsn 
artisans  and  workmen  to  adopt  or  approsch 
a  system  which  is  denounced  by  workingmen 
iu  jEnglaud  as  lowering  their  wages  ana  de- 
grading their  condition. 

"4th.  Badved,  That  while  British  mannfte- 
turcrs  are  complaining  of  hunger  among  work- 
men and  peril  to  capital  caused  by  their  free 
trade  and  revenue  tariff  system — which  admits 
fk-ee  of  duty  articles  made  in  England,  whDe 
tea,  coffee,  sqinir,  etc.,  pay  heavy  duties  and 
arc  alarmed  at  the  vastly  growing  balance  of 
iinports^&rreater  than  the  exports  in  1808  by 
$580,0(10,000— and  while  our  foreign  debt  Ii 
$1,500,000,000.  growing  constantly  ttom  ez- 
ccMs  of  imports,  and  talcing  away  our  specie 
to  partly  |»ay  the  interest,  any  approach  to- 
ward fVee  trade  or  revenue  tuiff  would  not 
only  put  far  away  the  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments, bnt  would  increase  our  deot  abroad 
mere  nipidly  and  make  the  calamity  of  a  tc^ 
rible  tinanchd  crisis  swift  and  sure.*' 

Q.  B.  STEBBINS, 
Sec  y  "  American  Industrial  League." 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec  12th,  1809. 


READ,  AND  LEND  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBOR. 


iiitish.Free  Tirade,"  a  DelusioiL 
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TOITHECFARMERS,  MECHANICS,  LABORERS, 


AXD  ALL  T0TKB8   OT  THB 


ISTERN  &  NORTH-WESTERN 


!&▼«  jnit  pused  throagh  the  tonible  Mnxe 
wt  rDb«Uion.  VasI  soma  of  money  have 
:praded ;  groat  loss  of  precious  lives  has 
ir  lot.  The  hlind  rage  and  insane  folly  of 
,  rising  np  against  the  rights  and  inter- 
fre«  labw  and  seir-gOTemnent,  have 
t  this  upon  n5.  But  in  the  trial  of  battle, 
it  has  triumphed.  The  interest  of  our 
land  is  one:— the  dignity,  prosperity, 
nd  lasting  saccevs  of  Frrr  Labor.  Wo 
lown,  in  our  groat  conteirt,  the  inherent 
[i  of  a  free  government.  If  we  can  wisely 
ffairs,  80  that  agriculture,  inventive  skill, 
kctursi  and  commeree  shall  thrive,  we 
"own  our  trinmph  with  the  signal  bleming 
«ful  prcvpcrity,  provide  the  means  whore- 
ner  oultaro  can  be  gtiincd,  and  show  tho 
be  glory  of  a  truo  RopuLtic. 
nuit  adapt  oufsolves  to  the  great  changes 
national  condition  and  nocessities,  put 
10  prejudices  of  tho  past^  ami  work  eam- 
r  a  better  fnture. 

care  of  the  industry  of  a  nation  is  a 
!t  and  important  duty  of  Government. 
irios  ago,  when  Governments  wero  all,  and 
'  industry  and  manufacturing^ ill  nothing, 
servants  to  aristocrat io  or  kingly  wants, 
bs  held  monopolies  of  trade  in  wool,  salt, 
.,  and  granted' them  tofavoriteri  who  would 
;11  therefor.  Xnw  such  monopolies  and 
tions  are  piissing  nwny,  and  among  dvll- 
itions  the  protecting  and  fostering  of 
y  and  skill,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
B,  but  to  incre.if  c  wealth  and  civUizatiou, 
irevalent  policy 

lear  much  sai>1  about  '-  free  trade."  To 
'ho  look  slightly  or  partially  at  this  sub- 
here  i.t  magic  in  the  words;  they  are 
^  with  idea.1  of  reform  and  popular  good. 
ess  in  the  use  of  terms  on  this  mnttor 
great  mischief.  Al>so1uto  free  trade,  tho 
A  of  all  cui'tom  duties,  ns  tho  world  is, 
panperiio  tho  richest  notion  in  half  a 
tion.  Too  much  leaning  tluit  way  it 
>aii.     Quatified  Fre$   Trade,    tho  impo- 


rition  of  dvtiei  for  revtniie  on  artidea  not  pit>> 
dueed  at  home,  or  that  do  noteompete  with  home 
produota,  and  the  f^  admission  of  such  articles 
as  are  ipeeiallv  needed.  QwUiJied  Proteeii^n 
to  soeh  bnuehes  of  indistry  as  need  it ;  the 
adjustment  of  duties  to  protect  home  industry 
as  well  as  for  revenue. 

Such  is  tho  present  policy  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous nations.  With  wars  banished,  and  free  trado 
reeiprocid  all  tho  world  over,  the  question  might 
assume  a  diflTorent  aspect. 

A  large  revenue  is  now  a  necessity  to  n«. 
Ilome  taxes  and  tariff  are  in  operaAion. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  duties  should  be  so  fixed  or 
to  protect  home  industry? 

This  loose  talk  about  tree  trado,  delusive  and 
dangerous  os  used,  has  its  origiB,  as  we  shall  see, 
from  foreign  self-interest. 

It  u  larfel0  a  cry  raised  by  British  capital- 
ists and  man^faeturers^  to  unsettle  cur  policy ^ 
and  that  of  the  vortd^  that  they  may  reap  the 
benefit^  bu  making  England  the  vorkthopfor 
the  tcorta^and  hershij^sand  traders  the  earners 
of  raw  material  and  finished  products  to  and 
from  her  vorkshops — a  cry  of  tho^  who  would 
monopolize^  but  not  reciprocate. 

During  our  civil  war  just  closed,  all  will 
remember  how  the  majority  of  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  classes  in  England,  andthetory 
aristocracy,  sympathized  with  rebollion  here. 
The  falsehoods  of  the  London  Times,  the  sncen 
of  lesser  journals,  tho  fitting  out  of  Alabamas, 
escaping  fVom  their  docks  through  the  feeble 
meshes  of  "  British  neutrality,"  to  prey,  upon 
our  commeree,  are  ali  freth  in  every  mind. 

Without  cnstingany  reflection  on  the  conduct 
or  feeling  of  the  English  people,  the  conduct  of 
these  claR>es  is  palpable  enough. 

And  now  ejfbrta  are  being  made  by  Viese  men 
to  induce  va  to  adopt  what  they  call  the  **/ree 
trade  system V 

The  ful  lowing  extract  frotn  a  letter  from  our 
Am^'rican  Consul  in  Liverpool,  England,  received 
in  Washington  Hay  IQth,  is  a  timely  and  needed 
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warning : 


"  Qrut  sffona  viU  lunr  bo  muie  bj  Hnglidi 
skpiullili  Mill  Dvuinbotann  to  induca  ui  to 
iMac«  our  t»rl?,  vid  ponnit  tbam  to  do  til  our 
■DUiafKlDrinf  ;  tbej  u«  bsgiiuiliis  to  itlr  Ibij 
maltsi  drasdj.  Oar  wm  ptnouU  rriuuii  will 
b«  put  tonrii  to  BsoTt  tbs  miitlfr,  lueh  man  M 
John  Briglit,  Ooldwia  Smith,  mni  othcn,  who 
h&vo  riwd  b;  tu  tbroogh  tbii  wur.  ■  I  huTu  ■e<n 
dechiTe  aFideun  of  tbii  purpcao  bers. '  Person- 
all;  we  ove  thorn  rtrj  mush,  bat  wa  ma;  frigbt- 
fnlly  ftbamiante  their  frca  Indo  priaciplei.  " 

'-  Thoj  nill  itniggU  hard  ta  break  doim  aat 


■•  Tliai 


miii. 


wilt  be  a  t':rribleiTesturD  put  oi 


huid  baa 

EiKtiirei  and  doaa  to  thii  dk)-.' 
<  Id  a  (peach  in^  thi'IIauMTof 'Lordij-^Lnrd 
Ooiiericb  B»id  I  i  "  Other  nalinns  know,' a«  well 
aa  lbs  noble  lord  oppoaite,  and  tfaoie  wba  acted 
with  him,  that  what  i>o  (tha  English)  moant  bj 
ftea  triida,  wu  nothing  mora  nor  ieu  than,  bj 
means  of  Lha  groat  advanUgos  na  anioyed,  lo 
get  Ihi   monopuly  at  ell  thpir  raarketa  tor  onr 

irom  rvet  beconiing  manifwturing  naliou." 
'•  Tbs  polioj  Ibat  Franco  acted  on  was  tbot  of 


igluni 


.,ititw 


0  freely  lo 


natiiiD,  u  til  mint  be  that  depei 
agrioultura." 
So  we  lam  from  thij  pradou 


oww.  This  Engliali  noblemBii  hu  at  leaU  tbs 
merit  of  ffaakaoBS.  '^      f    ■ »■ 

Within  a  fawjaua,  baring  mule  aomo  modi- 
floationt  of  bar  tariff,  abe  proelamu  benelf  the 
iriompbant  axamplar  and  dialoCorested  ohampion 
of  free  trade. 

Only  in  1S40  oommaoead  any  ehanga  of  note  in 
Britifh  polioy  on  thia  qnsatioD.  A  Committea 
waa  then  choaen,  with  Joaeph  Hums  as  ehairmu. 
"  Id  inquire  Into  tbs  savaral  daCiaa  loriad  on 
Import!^.  How  likely  hewonid  be  to  iuaagurata 
free  trade,  may  be  Judged  from  bis  w'lSi,  ei- 
preued  io  Parliament  years  befora,  that  "the 
nunul'iotnre*  of  the  Continent  might  be  atrangted 
ki  their  cradle."  Tbis  eommittsa'i  report  laid, 
that  ''tbatarilT  praseots  neither  eongniity  nor 
mity  o(  pnrpoaa;  no  ganeral  prinolples  aaem  ta 
bars  becD  anpliad."  ^  -      ■— 

In  1o42  tha  tamed  buiff  of  Sir  Robert  Peal 
wu  enacted.  Wai  it  fraa  trade  1  Let  Mr. 
Qlad<ioae,  Chancellor  of  the  EngliKh  Eioheqner, 
auwer :  "  It  woa  an  attempt  to  make  a  gcneni 
ai^Kiach  to  the  following  rulni ;  FirH,  the 
wmoTalof  prohibitiouB  T  itce/uUn,  the  reduction 
of  dutin  OD  KianQfaotQted  aniclea  and  protsotire 
dnties  gcBarally,  to  aoaTotage  of  twenty  per 
0*at.a<rpaJor(in','Uin%,'on  partially  maoa-j; 
^botured  artislai  lorataa  not  axoaedioflati  par, 
oeoti/ourMf,  on lawjaatariali to nlMtjMf*r- 


bmh  acta,  a  r 


duties  ia  Tiew  of  tha  wall  knowi 
Fueh  riduciiOTi,  Oitir  vaU  mlab 
lurert  Mauld  tim  undirta  Ai 
turn  TnagTianhrnnu.  and  low 
laaterialf,     nod    aitielH    paril] 


Lielfiaid.inblaa) 


D  tbec 
anydut 


■■Idi 


didingsfdiail  fmm  ranmia  i 

The  tariffs  of  1345  and  1346 
their  gesicral  tenor,  but  of  la 
Dwefully  crotcctiie,  irhirc  nai 
where  no  Dome  Intorcat  was  h 
duoed  iadead  sometime*  to  baMS 
by  giving  raw,  materia)  obaapi 
facturar. 

In  11 


■after  long  a 
,of  the  com 
:  a  shilling  a 
lere  It  lUlTrti 


them.  Jingland  eannoljitd  ) 
the  factory  workeri  must  bav 
mills  must  clow  ;  atop  thoas  miUj 
the  rast  fabric  of  British  power. 
Bo  the  people  had  braadstoffs  o 
ing  to  Ihom,  yet  a  proteetion .  t 

No  tariff  cbangca  of  moment 
made,  and  thaaa  are  a  lUght  foui 
to  base  the  boaited  fine  tnda 
twaDLy-twayaan,fkom  13E8  to  U 
annoal  custom  receipts  on  siitoen 
some  ninety-four  per  wnt  of  all  tl 
Umm  £Aan  seren  miilion  doUara. 
Ato  yean  6^orc  any  change  an 
madstoDo'i  tariir.  i  Indewl,  the 
articles  yeicly.  f>Dm  1B38  to  IE 
ehanga  of  UrifEs  wu  madt,  were 
than  from  1864  lo  18E9. 

When  the  Dritiah  earn  laws  wa 
induoament  was  held  out  by  the  : 
hope  entertained  by  i  our  srain 
larg*  market  would  open  Aere  I 

Dut,  in  twelra  yean  qfttr  0 
a>m  Ws,  from  '  1S49  I0.IS6O 
breadftnfla  to  Eagland^had  de 
portion  lo  oar  popalatioa,  almotl 
even  hj  English  estimate  Zl^  p 

During  ihe  lame  yeait  tbe  Bi 
grain  from  this  oouatry  I  were  oril 
imporUfrom  oOur  coimtria. 

Take  our  eiports  of  prOTisIona 
ta  Great  Britun,  and  to  all  tha  1 
pbere,-.from  •  IS4S  Ioll860,^an 
yearly  exports  tu  Qreab  Britain  U 
demwd  this  tide  IhoiAtJaotieli 
last  part  of  the  time.' 

Tbe  '■  aTBiaga ;  of  thrae'rean'I 
f  Tisiwa,  dosing  with  1S60,  waa,  t 
iJB  793,368,  and  on  thW  aide  th*  m 


MM  nm*  IhiM  7*ar^  mTnced 
ill ;  but  to  porta  of  our  Waitcn 
034,&8li  bAdi 

tafltn  ttndi  ^ff  in  fen  dayi  mere 
rlAon  Sngitmilua  taktnf^m, 
m  Ihj  avtTti^t^  far  twenty  yasn 
T'din  exjart  /ron  that  eiiy  in  a 
Jen  exceeds  lehat  England  hue 
r  a.  vhole  year. 

MM  prciducU  of  oai  mil  were 
in  Vftlaa ;  sur  total  tipurti  aC 
b  «3T2,!BI,3;3,  or  but  me-  , 
12  oat  Iho  eotlon  ezporli,  luJ 
leC  uid  ooDMUuptioo  ita*  fuitnly  | 

a»  our  txportt  la  all  foreign 

.  Irii  well  U)  ttiinlc  mors  of  thia 
rketl 

isting  la  BoMoa  of  gatlU  of  lbs 
I,  J.  W.  Biwki,  Proidantof  Llio 
nl  B^lro*d,  ia  ft  ipoecb,  Hid:: 
mAf  neotlon  ■  labjcet  which  hn? 
I,  u  ■  Wcitcm  nilromd  muisgur, 
otj.  It  ia  the  wsnt  or  »,  mrre 
ibis  surketfor  tha[vadiics  of  Ibe 
laelnd  ngioa,  III  powar  of  pru- 
rdlj  bopin  to  b«  dorclopsd,  but 
an«a  without  b  market  for  it« 
lutani  bDjen  of  larplni  fool 
ictunrp,  iind  tho  icreat  bodj  <) 
Lraway  from  ni.  Knglond  doi^: 
.  from   thij  eouutrf  unlil  >ho  b&j 


Son  lawM«ii  iiidUuiiiii  to  Uie  natloni  1       ^ 

boun  of  etuldhood'i  labor,   briaglog  IjtnoruiM 

and  dcgndation,  mlicry  and  wast  iBla  hnndndl 

tbauaiidi  of  what  onght  to  bo  choorful  and 

__„^  1 Iliiolait  -"-  "--■--«■'--■■-- 

tbeupor  Uboi  ■ 

to  eraploj  her  twopls  lo  oo  our  manainetmiDf , 
^Vilhiiut  queiiiuning  the  usseiaihu  «u  of  thu 
adTiiHi,  ill  Niuadneia  tnn;  well  ba  duublr!.  A 
bundiad  thuuund  educiited,  thjaking  oiHTntl*ea 

procOHO)  to  nboapoiL  iLa  product,  than  will  rquaX 
the  differencs  ia  wagoi,  aad  thnugh  cheap  lutior 
will  avail  of  [bete  inreutiotiai  the  grsaC  i.'au'.i, 
cheaper  product,  ii  due  to  the  edoeateJ,  :ii;;!ier 
paid  labor.  Amoog  all  Lhs  foroii  of  which 
DBliou  boait,  may  we  ba  dolirered  frum  that  uf 
cboap  labor;  it  would  ba  fatal  to  the  initilutinu 
of  a  «Blf-noveniiiig  peopla.  It  ii  the  provinea  of 
Ikmrdi  of  Iradu— tfaose  mai<t  uacfal  orgnaiia- 
tioui — to  aid  in  leeoriug  to  our  land  tho  lutuuB 
of  moft  fullj  derelopiag  it4  remurcei.  It  ii  the 
(lut;  of  evorj  wflll-wiaher  of  bia  kind  )<i  i^hM 
the  bnngrj  where  tbay  oan  get  food,  to eluaalo 
tha  ignoraat,  and  to  nalbn  men  i^  all  ;'.i'>in 
from  ilBTeiy  lo  frocdoni. 

"  Whenarar  the  ilalenoeii  of  the  Wci-i  ihsit 
foet  it  their  duty,  in  th?  Nntioaal  CouDcil,  m 
pTvmols  boms  uunufactunr,  Ihey  will  kn.iw 
when  lo  ttcd  New  EnglaDd,   and  wbeo  we  urn 

agricaltus,  mannfactuiw,  and  cominar-j  are 
natural  allin,  thii  people,  who  hare  hud,  of 
late,  M)  math  of  oatoinoa  nmiw  and  of  cy,am-ai 
J07,  will  not  need  to  tell  the  Mor;  of  our  D>mmi>n 
Elorr,  fnr  (bat  will  laU  itj  own  to  the  n^timu 
uf  the  whole  earth." 


We  : 


enti  per  buihcl  for  cum,  and  BO 
.1,  the  Fxporti  uf  breadituli  fi;r 
1,  ha»B  jitldud  to  the  growon  un 


«/>/y     , 


',   the  ynr 


I  othen 


'ieldinc  I 


t  litlhi 

d,  aad  lomelimea  fallina  baluw  | 
'hii  outlet  1)  too  Iiis1j{nilic«nt  at  1 
Dreliable  at  all  time;,  fur  f/  im- 
reet  in  onr  Datiooal  ccouuidt.  It 
DtcJ  tbe  price  of  com  (u.  the 
defrouk  fulliD;;  to  eight  ccnta  per 
t  ii  touietimet  orer  eighty  couta. 
i^a  arrangement  of  tho  world's 
liuH  who  ri^io  a  lucplus  of  fuL>d 
hari  a  deSdoacy  to  be  lopanited 
Dllci  of  liod  carringi  ■  ■■  -  - 
Thus  Kitua 


,   .  wrth.ti    „   _.._ 

groiner,  more  than  that  of  England. 

Wo  import  gosd«  from  Europe,  the  making  of 
which  keupi  buiy  a  million  wockcrs.  CuM  w« 
build  up  our  bumo  niauufarluns,  we  uigbt  draw 
a  largo  gurtlon  uf  tbcu  tu  thii  country,  anl  fd«l 
tbem  here,  j^eitll;  (0  matual  beneliL 

(jiaat  Untain  i>  poor  in  retoureea  of  toil ;  b.>r 
territory  ia  nnrroir,  b«  population  crowded. 
Kvon  takiug  into  account  Iha  produeta  "f  her 
ininca,  and  nuuju  fact  urea  of  riLw  material  pr-i- 
duced  DQ  her  iuil,  and  the  joarly  balance  ngainat 
b<:r  ia  cv^r  t30a,O0O,OaO.  Thia  rait  mm  nhs 
ma.it  nuke  up  iu  Eoma  tray.  After  uiakinf 
nlluwaiKe  for  licr  pniGt  from  ibipiiicg  ai.dcz- 
rhtni;c",  ibo  mutt,  to  maintain  her  poaltion  aud 
jtowur,  tiu'l  yearly  mnrkct  for  her  manufattunjfl 
it  uf  8  j.'iU, 000,000  iu  foreign  Und.- 


.  agri^-u 


allia. 


To  do  I 
poni-iLlD,  the  run  n 


>mp<Ucd 


I  gnthcr,  r)  fiir  3 


audi  amall  purpoae.  Who  jLtya 
Isni  eoDdidnn  1^  things,  fur  Ilia 
it  raw  material  and  food  from  (hia 

Eumpcim  muDuCuiturcr  nnl  a 
iroduct  bni-k  aguinl  The  woat- 
lalcv*  %  largo  coutrlbnlion  In  the 

nJwcd  anioiiBt  ot  hit  proiliec, 


manofaelarod,  fr-)::i  b:r 
wiirkriiops,  uiingher  raatnpital  uil  great  a.klll 
III  uu«.tic   DonM   ruiieiaN  cot(pbtitiov'.   ^.'i^ 

Wlllld  HKB  EtIS  CUME',  SWIFT  As'o  BCIlS,* 

A  rarliamcat  commiraion,  in  I6S4,  la  a  ro^Tt 
ou  tbo  miniog  population,  ipoke  of  "  itutociuu 
to?»a  which  smp!u;i»a  incnr  in  bad  timca,  in 
tirdtr  to  dtstrfji  /i,Tt{gtt  (OTnpetilinn.,  s,T>ilt%H 


gain  and  keep  posaetnon  qf/oreign  markets^'"  and 
of  worki  beingcarried  on  for  thi:i  purpow,  *'  al  an 
aggregate  lost  of  three  or  Jour  kundred  thou- 
.'*and  pounds  sterling,"  and  of  the  ability  of  a 
few  wealthy  capitalisti  ''to  overwhelm  nil 
foreign  competition  "    and  thas    "  step  ix  fob 

7HB  WaOLB  TBADE  WUEX    PRICES  RKVIVE.** 

Asian  iUustraiiuaof  thid  prwcia— very  costly 
to  u9  an>l  equally  prcfitubto  to  the^o  British 
■>a|>ltaliftd: — 1 -t  us  look  ot- the  trndo  in  railnmd 
iron  fn>m  1?40  to  ISol.  l-'irst  these  men  Lad 
:r  out  mouthy  hero  hirp/'ly  tn  break  down  our 
■'J-.: '.ff  of  J^42,  and  got  iu.-?tcad  tbo  lower  tiriff  of 
[I'ri  wila  ili»  nd  valorem  (or  iuvoico  value) 
diiSJc.',  un  Icr  which  systi^m  frauds  in  the  import- 
t  \' .*  iuvoicu  could  push  hi^  datics  down  to  a  low 
rat:.  Then  in  1^43  and  ISol)  more  thin  200,000 
toi.^  of  rail  road  iron  waspu!<hcd  iuto  the  country 
jt  SIO  per  ton,  and  our  niilli  ut  homo  closed  up 
and  their  bu:<iDe«s  ruined.  This  was  tho  plot  to 
";;ainand  keep  the  market,"  and  tho  har\'e5t 
w.Liathaud.  From  1830  to  1951  tho  British, 
i  :>:itrolin);  the  market,  and  running  up  the  pri'-e, 
>-.ldu8  1.000,000  tons  of  rail  road  iron  nt  $S0 
IKT  ton. 

AVilh  an  ndcquato  protection,  our  own  mius 
•Muld  hi\  o  furnii<hod  tho  iron  at  $50  per  ton,  but 
r»r  want  of  it  they  were  stopped,  and  thus 
flO.OQO.OOO  went  iuto  the  han.ls  of  British 
ipitalist.*,  and  soon  came^  inevitably ^  the  terrible 
/.isircss  of  the  criais  of  lb37. 

Why  did  English  capiUlists  spend  $1,250,000 
■  II  Washiuf;ton  to  break  down  oar  tariff  of  18127  | 

vTf  WAS  TUB  INEVITABLE  RESULT  OF  XnEIR 
?ITIFIIL'  POSITION,  COXPELLIira  THEIf,  IF 
i'0S:4|BLE,     TO     IIULE     OR     RUIX     THE       WORLD'S 

\:anufA('tuiie8.    A  muvh  larger  sum  th^^y  will 
spend  again,  if  uoces^ary,  to  make  us  tributary 
N>  them,  holding  out  the  promise  of  largor  mar- 
kets in  their  porta  for  our  grain  and  provisions, 
*  promise,  as  wo  have  seen,  never  redeemed  in 
the  past,  nor  like  to  be,  as  tho  currents  of  trade 
ot,  m  the  future.    All  the  while  is  the  free  trade 
ry  kept  up  by  these  needy    monopolists,  tho 
Mriti.<h  manufaoturefS,  because  it  helps  greatly 
)  unsettle  the  minds  bf  our  and  other  countries 
:nd  prevents  tlie  adoption  of  a  stable  policy  of 
' I  ir  protection  to  home  industry. 

With  our  broad  extent  of  fertile  soil,  and  our 
.adt  wealth  of  mine.^,  wo  are  under  no  necessity 
•f  seeking  to  cru.th  industry  the  world  over,  to 
.ve ourselves.  Wo  wi:fh  no  such  wrong  to  other 
..it ions,  but  simply  desire  to  protect  our  homo 
iiterests,  and  leave  them  fair  scope  to  do  tho 
•ame. 

.\11  the  world's  experience  an4   the  present 
'.ondition  of  nations  show  the  protective  policy 
o  be  the  only  safe  and  wise  means  for  national 
:;rowth  and  the  highest  culture ;  that  is,  where  it 
«  carried  to  the  extent  of  simply  fostering  home 
ii.doairy,  and  stops  short  of  efforts  to  monopolize 
ia<'««rush  down  all  industry  elsewhere.    This 
'aftafoonne,  as  we  have  teen,  is  that  to  which 
i^RB*  TRADB  EvGLAND  U  driven  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  her  territory,  and  the  poverty  of  her 
rosonrees,  aside  from  capital  and  skill  in  mann- 
factuesand  trade.    Her  polloy  has  made  mil- 
lions of  her  people  paapon,  has  wroaghinifai 


and  starratlM)  in  her  Irish  and  Indian  ; 
and  has  well  nigh  rnuned  whatever  e 
been  induced  to  follow  it 

In  her  colonics,  England  has  full  swa; 
philanthropic  free  trade  policy,  so  kir 
mended  to  other  nations,  carried  cut  thi 
The  constant  aim  has  been  to  diseourug< 
vent  manufacturing  among  them  ;  to  I 
raw  materi.ils  to  Ens^Ian  1  to  t>o  wroughl 
forms  th>.Te.  and  sent  bick  n^in.  Fi 
deo'l,  has  been  tho  ruin  wrought  in  this 

In  Uen.;.il,  sixty  years  ag«>,  looms  f<. 
cottons  w?ro  in  well-nigh  every  househ 
fine  mu^din^  of  India  had  a  world-wide 
C.ilicoc:;  and  co  ir^er  stuffs  were  luaiie 
for  home  u.-^o,  but  a  hundred  million 
c:l>th  were  exported  yearly, 

Macaul-iy,  who  would  not  overstate 
against  his  own  countrymen,  said : 

"The  mis;^vernmentof  the  Kn^lisl 
lied  to  a  point  such  as  seemed  hardly  c 
with  the  existence  of  society.  They  ^ 
natives  to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.  The, 
with  impunity,  the  tribunal:!,  the  police 
fiscal  authorities  of  the  country. 

-'  Enormoos  fortunes  were  rapidly  ma 
cutta,  while  30.000,000  of  human  be' 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  wretchedne 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  under  tyr: 
never  under  such  as  this.       *        * 

"  Under  their  old  masters  thoT  had,  at 
resource ;  when  the  evil  grew  insuppor 
people  rose  and  pulled  down  the  goy 
hut  the  British  government  was  not  to  I 
off.  Oppressive  as  the  most  oppressiv* 
barbarian  despotism,  it  was  strong  wi 
strength  of  civilisation." 

The  importation  of  machinery  into  1 
was  forbidden,  ami  d  >wn  went  the  vast 
tares  of  cotton,  for  hani  labor  could  no 
with  power-loom;*,  and  wide  tracts  of 
eotton  lands  in  India  ran  to  waste  and 
gles. 

England  gained  thereby,  for  a  tim< 
tions  make  no  lasting  gains  by  injustice, 
du.stan,  made  poor  by  I>rlti.'<h  monopoly 
less  valuable  cu.«tomor  than  she  might  1; 
with  f.iir  treatment. 

These  horrid  evils  are  fiartially  romi 
too  late  to  save  death,  and  haggard  ' 
pitiful  suffering  of  millions  of  poor 
Tbe  S^poy  rebellion,  but  a  fuw  year 
which  babies  wvro  to'i.v-od  down  the 
gorges  of  llindo5tan  from  the  bayonets  < 
soldiers,  was  one  of  tho  latent  tragodic 
unhappy  country. 

It  may  bethought,  too,  that  the  lati 
war"  with  the  Chinese— fought  to  push  I 
f  ul  drug  down  the  throats  of  the  natii 
bayonet's  point,  for  the  sake  of  tho  trac 
— is  not  tiie  best  illostration  either  of  pi 
py  or  free  trade. 

Look  at  England's  coarse  toward 
Irish  wool  manufaoturei*,  once  flourisl 
eouraged  sad  Im^en  down ;  Irish  shi| 
off  from  Moal  privileges,  Ireland  must 
raw  malonali  to  BaglMid  in  Bngilsh  i 
tako  haok  fhhcioi  wmght  ia  Boi^  ih 


poor,  kar  fuauhail  pwpli  <nn  kept  ■( 
ilaboi,  uul,  vliil*  want  nitad  lha»,  one- 
liu  (ur/bc(,  including  Ika  ricAu/ 
the  Kingdom,  vtri  li/ing  ^atlt,  Ire- 
:<[iiig  ij  larg«lj  oniiig  Id  Oat  giMiMnR 
En|liuid. 

■nio  iniloed  I  The  oolODUj  pnlic;  of 
tpraliibUioiiofllial  aaiociatien  o/inan 

igrattlhaadeullTtreaad  iriaUli.  liar 
TUillbaTTGit  IdiIIw  hae  Wn  markeil 
08  fentDnf.  iiiitifaloil  aomcwliit  of  Uts 
Met  ruin,      CanaJa  hua   bucQ  bottoi 


ik  at  thv  conJili 


"  froo  trade", 
"  Mathuan 


il.  in  1703.  nignitJ  (hs 
»ilh  Kagluid,  by  whicb,  in  ictmn  lui 
vta  her  wtncf,  the  tut  eS  almat  all 
I  from  har  iraol.  fiirid.  Ac.  Her  manD- 
wtn  mined ;  llritijh  gonda  poured  Into 
;  t-ba  becKmo  n  purcl.r  agricultoial 
[,  with  population  decraaaiDK,  bad 
.il,  ^n^„,i  ~,    i-onabick.     boch  i* 


ImaiJ.  0. 


rally   r 


lo  policy, 

'  hai  produi'od  nuol,  silk,  corn,  and  cot- 
itffi  qanntiliei',  cnsi,  iroa  and  copper 
Tno  bUDdred  yean  ago  liar  trade  with 
laa  larga,  nod  bar  laerchanta  ridu 
n  OTil  hear,  tha  guvcnunent  made  a 
,th   Engiund  and  France,   ngreaing  to 

■  mara  IhaD  tAr<e  pcrcail.  duty  on  their 
md  to  eioBipt  their  veKcla  from  port 

Great  Britain  Torbade  the  eiportattoa 
:ii:hiDi'ry  to  Tnrkey,  as  wall  u  af  her 

■  nho  might  hare  rone  there  l>>  make  it. 
■a,  Torkiih  minuimetaraa  vers  ruined.  - 
Uri,  there  wen  eIz  hundml  loomi  in 
t  forty  remained  in  IB21 ;  and  ot  tiro 
weaving  ahoia  in  Tuumo™  in  1B12,  but 
r«dweralBflinlB30.  A«  in  moat  purely 
ral  countries,  the  cullivalon  are  in  debt. 

the  total  eiportEi  of  Turkey  wero  but 
00.  vbile  tho.<c  orEnelnnd  lo  that  conn- 
bnitll,0OU,O0Oyaarl>. 
grasping    BBlBrhnco  defantr  ItMlf,  end 
anJuMly  treated,  U  too  poor  to  I)e  a  good 

!  that 

'Britieh  frea  trarleV*  At  tha  oloie  of 
'a  warf,  great  quantitici  of  Brilijb  goods 
t  into  Germany,  to  tho  injury  of  their 
Induftij.  In  131B,  Prvaiia  onMlad  a 
lalC  dereoso,  on  which  occsaioQ  Lord 
n  In  the  lloujo  of  Commons,  Kt  London, 


irdb 


wportof 
fonign 


\,for  Ihe  parpeii  of  dulroybig 

htraintlieircradlt." 

arman  StftiM  mod  tuiitad  lotfarm  theli 

lia,  dCuatani' Union,  tar  duliai  abnwd 

ialMConfu  aaoDg  theuMlna,  tftd  lioM 


wera  23,000,000  poijids,  adding  «oma  £0,000,009 
ta  Uia  qoanti^  made  Into  oloth  at  boma. 

So  in  other  dupartmenti,  ftnd  we  m»  proof  aC 
German  wealth  in  the  faet  that  Mme  •200,000,000 
or  mora  oF  our  Hatianul  Bondiue  hold  there 

In  [S2r-i,  r.ufsia,  bofore  almoiC  whoUy  agrievl- 
luml,  cneDuraged  inaDanictarei  by  a  mora  pf«- 
tectiT?  pulic]-,  nnd  bis  gained  largely  in  wealtb. 
Tho  abrtlilioQ  of  derrdom  ha>  oome,  toe,  helped 
largely  \>y  Ihe  moral  ca'ectof  that  growth  af  par- 
9oii.ll  power  and  character,  which  comei  wttk 
TUriod  industry. 

Other  fi'SturfS  and  eondilionn  of  national  lift 
have  their  affect  to  help  or  hin'lcr  growth,  bnt  «• 
CBQ  lea  plainly  enough  the  good  reiulta  in  wealth 
of  purie  and  ihnraular,  of  win  protection,  fof- 
torlng  mricd  industry. 

--  Tho  policy  of  KruDco  has  been  to  coiobiDea 
small  amount  of  foreign  raw  material,  with  a 
lergCT  quantity  produced  at  home,  and  thai  en*- 
bio  harCurmen  to  keep  up  commerea  with  distant 
landi.  Her  skill  and  tnsia  make  moat  of  the 
Tilna  of  her  exports, '  With  rart  militarr  as- 
pcnm,  she  yet  gains  In  we.tltb,  (or  her  indnatij 
thrlrea  and  is  cared  for. 

Unoh  noLsa  bai  been  made  about  the  m-oilM 
"free  trade  treaty  "  between  Fianee  and  England 
in  1 SCU,  concluded  mainly  under  the  care  of  Kich- 
arl  Cubden,  but  that  titlo  is  a  •Irenga  numomar. 

Tha  present  French  larilT,  then  deoided  ga, 
thou^ti,  modified  in  many  particulars,  and  re- 
duced to  a  oleanr  lystom,  muro  adapted  b>  mod- 
anL  want*  and  cuilomi,  is  yet  carc/uliy  preltel- 
itt,  and  ayemjtes  quite  a<  high  at  our  own.  i  . 
~  EarlGraynidoflt,inthelIauworLonli,aBi 
nana  refilled  his  wordi,  "TheadTanea  Franeaha? 
made  on  tha  road  to  oommsroial  freedom,  ii  malt 
inccnsidarabla.  She  retained  her  whole  nitem 
oF  naTlgatlm  laws,  and  bound  henelf  te  no  dotlaa 
on  bar  numufactnred  goods,  lower  than  tbirtj  pat 
oent.  anrl  twenty-flre  per  cant,  alterwaid." 

Ur.  Ilomnan,  in  the  Hoiue  of  Commoni,  d>> 
clirod  tha  duty  of  thirtypor  cent.  "  probibltorj, 
lu  toward  England."  Ibe  Locdi  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  the  aameopiniuc,  and  tha  Jmniof 
del  Debalt — the  Emperor's  organ — doemed  Itpn- 
hibltory,  and  held  the  English  outwitted. 

i^D  far  ss  the  inSuonca  of  raea  and  religion  wu,  , 
France,  Portugal  and  Ireland  are  of  Celtic  origfai, 
end  of  Cathalia  faith.  Tho  Grat  protacta  ita  la- 
diulry  and  grow*  In  wealth,  tha  two  last  are  in 
tho'elutchea  of  "  Brilifh  free  trade."  greaainf 
under  tha  joko. 

The  solleitada  of  England  touching  our  manu- 
fkcturec,  was  manifest  in  oar  oolonial  d»7i,  ui 


erecting  of  mi 

od  to  daMaaM  theli  dapandenoa  on  Orsat  Britain. 

At  a  latar  pariad  the  aiportation  from  BBgUad 
of  artiMot  ertooli  liir  makfog  wocri,  ailk,  wNgQ 
or  Iron,  wat  proUbUad. 

1,014  Ohalham  latd  h*  wonld  aot  let  Ika  gol- 
asiiti  maka  ana  a  hobBBll  for  lUoailTBh 

Wahan  ao  wiah  to  anal*  ar  laomw  au  i«- 
Jnrt  pw)alle»nalMt  tb*  laflM;  gaagla.    ifaa- 
iy  wi  >t«M  T^tiaanSU  tka  .iMk jw^^ 
la  oat  WtaJt,  rf  >Si»  TOB*  N«««i^*  •«  *■•■*■ 


6 


friends  tfanv,  throngh  oar  jean  of  trial  joft  put 
Any  tsir  meuuTM  for  xnatoAl  good,  botiraeii 
eur  goTeramrBti,  will  be  met,  let  vt  heme,  In  the 
fbtore  as  in  the  past,  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Bnt 
thero  seems  a  strange  blindness,  even  among 
Englishmen  who  hare  been  ocr  intelligent  friends 
in  other  respects,  as  to  oar  right  and  daty  to  pro- 
tect oar  homo  Indostry  from  the  deadlj  ^rasp  of 
their  greut  monopolists. 

Tlie   gro«A  amoant  of  revenue  from 
cuAtomiiyearljt  from  1S6G  tol{N(i9,  in 

Great  Rrltaln  w— |120,48«,1« 

liiid  in  the  United  Ktates ft7, 082,014 

DuriiiK  the  Mine  time  tbu  averaeo 
luto  of  duty,  oil  datlablti  importii  in 

Great  Dritain  -wnt^ 32.41  iter  ct. 

and  ill  tbe  United  f^tetes 22.U  ^'     " 

With  areyenuo  from  eostoms  more^an  double 
mirSf  and  daties  on  soch  articles  as  the  chooses 
to  protect,  ten  per  ctni.  higher^  it  is  quite  mani- 
fest the  golJcn  age  of  rtat  free  trade  will  not 
«Iawn  oo  JSogland  this  generation. 

Of  course  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  all  flactoations 
in  trade  to  varying  tariflb;  yet  the  fact  is  aignifi- 
can/,  thut  every  great  panic  and 'commercial 
reruMon  tee  have  had  in  this  country  teas  vhen 
tariff's  vrere  reduced^  under  the  influence  of  the 
free  trade  cry^  while  our  periods  of  prosperity  in 
all  oar  indnstrial  interests  have  been  nnder  a 
more  protective  system. 

It  may  bo  asked,  *'  why  are  so  many  of  onr  im- 
porting merchants,  especially  in  Now  York,  in 
frtvor  of  free  trade  1 " 

The  cost  of  foreisn  goods  being  less  accurately 
known  than  that  of  domestics,  gives  moro  chance 
S6r  profits. 

Nearly  sixty-fivo  per  cent,  of  all  imports,  and 
njoro  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  imported  dry 
goods,  are  brought  into  Kcw  York. 

The  dry  goods  importing  is  largely  in  the 
h:iD'Is  ef  foreigners  or  of  those  connected  with 
I'orci^crs.  Swayed  by  intcrei>t  as  men  are,  the 
l>artiality  of  many,  not  all,  importers  for  low  duties 
\*  no  marvel. 

Our  foriTathers  fult  thst  thoy  must  have  com- 
nitircial  independence,  always  denied  them  l.y 
I'iiurlacd,  or  their  political  independence  wouM 
lio  Cut  un  empty  name.  The  uoccsi<ity  of  a  rno- 
TKCTivE  SYSTEM  FOii  THK  Stater,  was  a  main 
fall  ice  t  of  dcliberatJun  at  the  first  Convention,  in 
17<:G,  ff  delegates  ut  Annapolis,  met  to  considor 
tho  turuatiou  cf  a  Constitution,  end  also  at  tbo 
Ciir.veciluu  cf  17S7,  in  which  the  Con^itution  was 
I'r.iiiiC'J. 

^^'J^^•hinpton,  a^  Pre;;idcnt.  ij:et  tho  firft  Con- 
j"r.':r*,  clad  in  a  suit  of  domesti?  m^-nufaoturo,  and 
the  .•coond  Act  pajscd  by  that  rongrefs,  had  the 
folloxvin;;  preamllo : 

"  WHr.nKifl,  il  is  necewary  ff-r  the  support  of 
<Tovcminen+,  for  the  di.'chargo  of  the  debts  of  tho 

I'llitO'i  State*,  AND  FOR  TlIK    ES'X^rRACMEST  AND 

J  :..'iT!:'T!ON  or  «i!«i?PAiTrrE«,  that  duties  l»e 
Li  id  nn  gi.iod.',  wares  andmerchandife  iKPonTrn. 
iJo  it  tnactnd,'*  eto.,  it".  Thi^  bill  bning  passed, 
vrij  ji;fr.ed  by  WashinLjton,  July  4, 1789,  nMirklng 
tlin"  tho  great  truth  no  doubt  deeply  felt  hy  him, 
:!n«lby  that  an;^srtbody,  (hat  the  birth  of  politi- 
'  '1  fhicdom  should  bo  followed  by  that  of  uidns- 
tiial  i.rfI<?p«»ndoj5cC;  th»t  a  great  naflon  inight 


fnlflU  itf  liigh  deatiny — free  and  independent 
indeed.  And  JeiTenoB,  made  President  by  a 
rival  ^rtv,  waa  too  broad  in  his  views  to  diifer 
from  Washington  on  this  great  qaestion.  fu  his 
■econd  message,  he  said :  "  To  cultivate  ))eace, 
and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all 
their  lawful  enterprises,  to  foster  our  flsberiei(,  an 
nurseries  of  navigation  and  for  tho  nurture  of 
man,  Axn  to  rnoiFCT  the  MANUPArrvRss  ahapt- 
KT  TO  oiTR  ciRCi'MSTAiccKK — thet<C4ire  tbo  land- 
marks by  which  we  are  to  guide  ouniclves." 

Tho  sagaeioos  Dr.  Franklin,  writing  from  Lon- 
don to  HumphrejT  Marshall,  in  1771,  said  :  *'Ev- 
ery  manufacturer  encouraged  in  our  country 
makes  part  of  a  market  for  provisions  within 
oorselves,  and  saves  so  much  money  to  Uio  coan- 
try  as  must  otherwise  be  exported  to  pay  for 
manufactures  and  supplies.  Ilet^  in  England,  it 
is  well  known  and  understood,  that  whenever  a 
manufactare  is  established,  employing  a  number 
of  hands,  it  raises  the  value  of  lands  all  about ; 
partly  by  the  greater  demand  near  at  hand,  and 
partly  from  the  plenty  of  money  drawn  there  by 
the  bnsinesr. 

"  It  BKEVS,  THBRErORE,  THE  IRTKREST  0¥  ALI. 
OUR  FARMERS,  Ann  OWNERS  OF  LAXD,  TO  ENOODR- 
AGR    OUR     UASIUFACTCRES,    IH    PRCFEREStCE    TO 

FOitKiG.v  oxcs."  Wise  words,  and  true  now  as 
then. 

In  a  letter  to  J.  0.  Caball,  in  1818,  James 
Madison  said,  '*  Tho  theory  of '  let  us  alone,'  sup- 
poses that  all  nations  concur  in  a  perfoct  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse.  *  *  *  Ko  nation 
can  safely  do  ro  until  at  least  a  reciprocity  be 
ineurcd  to  it.  A  naticn  leaving  its  foreign  trade 
to  regulate  itself  in  all  casct*,  vigut  soon  ri^it  it 

RKGCLlTKn  BY  OTURR  NATIONS  INTO  A  5VBSBB- 
VIF.XrY  TO  FORP.IG.H  INTEREM8.'* 

Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  Presidential  Messace 
of  1830,  said,  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  risht 
to  so  adjust  tariffs  as  to  encourage  domertic  in- 
dustry : 

"In  this  conclusion  I  am  confirmed,  as  well  by 
tbo  opinion  of  Wafhington,  Jeffursun,  Madison 
and  Monroe,  who  have  rej)catedly  recommended 
tiiC  cxercifo  of  the  right  under  the  Constitution, 
as  by  the  uniform  praotico  of  Congress,  tho  con- 
tinual acquiescence  of  tho  States,  and  the  general 
understanding  of  the  people." 

In  a  private  letter,  in  1924,  he  said,  '*  Take 
from  our  agriculture  600,000  men,  women  and 
children,  to  be  employed  in  manufactures,  and 
3'ou  will,  at  once,  give  a  homo  market  for  more 
breadstuffs  than  all  Europe  now  gives  us.    Wk 

HAVE  BEEN  TOO   I.OXG  SUBJECT  TO  THE  POLICY  OF 

Lritish  mercuams.  It  is  timo  wo  Ehuuld  be- 
come a  llttlo  moro  Americanueu." 

Men  of  America,  chuosc  between  tho  words  of 
these  great  Americans,  and  tho  Britii-h  cry  of  free 
trade. 

Fbnuers,  mechanic!^,  manufacturers,  there  15 
no  conflict  of  interest  between  you.  ^' Each  for 
all,  nil  for  each."  h  tho  divine  law,  in  f.ciiticu.1 
economy,  as  well  as  in  t- thics  or  religion. 

The  permanent  success  of  one  branch  nf  induic- 
try  is  ctoly  secured  by  the  pf^eperity  of  all. 

Xo  country  in  the  world  is  lo  well  adapted  to 
that  affociatioD  and  divenity  cf  labor,  whlek 


,  and  help  iaoMaM  ciTiUutioa  anft 
I  oun.  Bioh  in  abondaikt  uid  T«ri«d 
iTtra  and  l&kM,  naUinl  highwajt  fkr 
«r  power  in  ererj  State,  sieam  and 
»  nsa  it^  arerywhec^ — all  oombind  to 
Boer  and  coniumer  aide  by  side, 
ronld  come  naturally  with  a  true  pdiey 
lani,  to  put  obstaclej  aside.  That  pol- 
p  or  hinidor  greatly ;  bringing  thereby 
X  ruin, 

*,  In  Michigan  or  WisKwndn,  for  in- 
set wool.  A  waterfall  ij  heard  from 
r  the  paff  of  a  steam  engine,  catting 
u  the  ac^acent  forest ;  but  his  wool  is 
e  seaboard,  and  the  cloth  he  wearv,  and 
6  uses,  brought  from  some  workshop 
I  land,  thousands  of  miles  away.  Uis 
I  and  cattle,  go  to  Kew  England  or  to 

be  sold,  ALWAYS  AT  A  PRirE  GOTEUtBD 

car  MARKET,  and  he  gets  that  price, 

COST    OP    TRA.HSPOirrATION    AlfD    COK- 

rn  THE  BISK  OF  8BirwuE9c.  Spend 
costs  in  putting  the  water-wheel  in 
"eby  the  stroum  might  be  his  servant ; 
igthe  waste  power  ef  the  steam  en;;iue 
and  wiuld  Irip-hammoRi,  and  his  wool 
md  his  tool!  made.  Naturally,  the 
with  its  great  extent  of  rich  soil,  will 
)Ius  to  send  away,  while  New  England, 
ater-powcr,  capital,  skill,  and  dense 
will  manufacture  largely.  There  is 
a  for  both,  and  no  jealousy  between 
B  Northwest,  with  raw  materials  here, 
beap  and  abundant,  can  really  nuinu- 
1  less  expense  than  the  East. 
I  Superior,  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
a  Onio  and  Kentucky,  we  hare  vast 
lalth^-copper,  lead  and  iron.  We  want 
ions  as  shall  help  the  lasting  success  of 
and  the  manufkctures  that  grow  thero- 

mld  not  the  West  make  its  own  iron 
nd  send  abroad  fine  qualities  for  special 
t  now  English  iron  comes  to  Chica- 
sinnati,  sent  by  those  "  great  capital- 
as  they  themselres  admit,  suffer  losses 
I,  "  to  break  down  oompetition,"  and 
Tor  the  whole  trade,  when  prices  re- 
king  us,  in  the  end  of  course,  pay  boUi 
and  profits.  What  folly  in  us ! 
thwest  should  manufacture,  too,  the 

exports  so  largely. 

irar,  kxclusivblt  AORicrLTruAL, 
r  PERMAXEXTLT  RICH.  To  take  from 
nd  not  wear  it  out,  the  farmer  must 

Let  this  be  done,  and  crops  increase 
owth  of  population ;  neglect  this,  and 
y  shall  oome  to  the  bwt  land  is  but 

of  time,  COMB  it  will,  I^IRTITABLr. 

Ingland,  with  a  poor  soil,  crops  increase 
t,  with  a  rich  soil,  thoy  decrearo  in  the 
[n  New  England,  factory  and  farm  are 
»ther,  makmg  a  home  market  for  the 
oduce,  and  enabling  him  to  get  manure 
issoiL 

'est,  our  produce  being  carried  off,  the 
honsaads  of  tons  <tf  its  most  preeions  < 
I  for  orops  erary  year,  and  rMalrei  b» 


equiralent.  A  distinguished  ■grloultoialift  s^d, 
in  1856:  "  It  would  be  improper  to  eetimate^K 
annual  waste  to  the  country  at  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  mineral  eoostitnents  of 
1,500,000,000  bushels  of  com."  Put  the  fkotory 
beside  the  farm,  and  this  drain  is  stopped. 

Wb  CAXMOT  HATB  the  best  VARMIMfl,  ViCTIL 
WB  HATB  THB  BKST  KAJIVPACTUBlMfl,  IN  TABCBD 
PORMS  AXD  MATERIALS,  XAOH  AK  IlfDES- 
PBHSABLK  HELP  TO  T^B  OHOWTH  All]>  PXRPBCT- 
NESS  op  THB  OTUER. 

Give  us  both,  and  the  blending  of  these  varied 
experiences  and  vocations,  the  meeting  and 
mingling  of  these  many  life-cuxrents,  tinged 
and  shaped  by  such  wide  mastery  <tf  man  over 
Nature's  forces  and  materials,  is  full  of  benefit. 
It  is  civilisation,  culture,  wealth  of  soul  as  welt 
ad  of  purse.  To  tho  farmer  it  is  increase  of  the 
product  of  his  acnM,  economy  of  exchange,  work 
of  hand  or  brain,  for  whatever  gift  of  power  or 
character  his  children  may  possess,  instant  and 
constant  call  for  a  variety  of  labor,  and  all.  the 
while,  tho  thrill  of  inventive  genius  pulsing 
through  the  sureno  quiet  of  his  life  in  the  fields, 
saving  it  from  all  narrowness  or  stagnation,  tlust 
he  may  the  more  e^joy  Nature's  beauty,  and  the 
better  make  her  forces  serve  him. 

Our  CDuntiy  hosi  a  great  national  debt.  Tariff^ 
and  taxes  we  must  have.    It  is  impobtant  so  to 

SlIAl'E  THE   POUCT  OP    GOVERNMENT,    AS  TO  PRO- 
TECT HOHX  IXDl'STRT,  WHILE  BAIBIira  THE  BBT- 

ENUE, 

There  has  been  a  grave  mistake  in  the  action 
of  Congress  in  this  matter.  Important  dome«tio 
manufactures  are  leM  protected  than  formeriy. 

Take  for  instance,  railroad  bar  iron,  and  pigiron, 
woolens,  etc;  alfoanbe  shown  to  suffer  more  or 
less  in  the  same  way.  The  tariff  on  foreign  rail- 
road bars  is  914  00  per  ton,  and  then  is  no  other 
special  addition  to  tne  cost  of  its  manuOwture.  S 

The  revenue  tax  upon  the  domestic  article  is 
$3  60  per  ton ;  bi'T  this  is  but  a  small  part  of 

THE  ADDBD  COST  TO  TUB  MAKER. 

Vig  iron  Is  taxed  $2  40  per  ton,  and  ooal, 
machinery,  freight,  saiaries,  etc.,  eto.,  all  pagr 
taxes,  WHICH  00  to  xbcrrasr  the  cost  op  tbh 
PiBisHED  abticlb.  Thus  a  toQ  of  American 
railroad  bars  really  pays  a  tax  of  at  least  flO  00. 
The  tariff  is  paid  in  gold,  the  tax  in  eurreiuy ; 
this  at  pebbbbt  bates,  snakes  the  tariff  equal  io 
carreacy  to  $19  60  per  ton.  But,  before  any  nv- 
enue  (ax  was  imposed,  the  tariff  on  foreign  bars 
was  fixed  at  912  00  per  ton,  so  that  with  the 
oold  premium,  the  real  pbotectioh  is  bft  89  60. 
Reduoe  gold  to  par  and  it  would  be  but  $4  00,  or 

EIOHT  dollars  PER  TOM  LESS  THAN  IN  1861. 

t>o  long  as  a  great  war-demand  for  manufac- 
tures exbted,  this  was  not  felt,  but,  as  that  ocoeem 
it  is  beginning  to  tell  with  great  severity.  Un- 
less this  mistake  l>e  soon  corrected,  manufiictures 
are  crippled,  inventive  skill  disoonragiNi,  the 
Northwest  made  tributary  to  England,  and  lil 
fluctuations  of  foreign  trade  severely  felt. 

There  is  a  danger,  too,  rapid  in  its  approaol^ 
swift  and  terrible.  Continue  our  present  large 
importatioBS,  and  we  increase  oar  great  foreigB 
debt,  our  specie  and  bonds  flow  to  Barapo.  (sone 
#400,000,000  oC  NatloDBl  Beads,  mi  fBdO^mJm 


<tf  fitale  and  railroad  8ccuhtic:<  ur<-  dure  low,  is 
all  |90O,(X)O,00O,)  and,  In  two  yean  or 
Imi,  we  shall  have  to  pay  CSOjOCOjOOO  in.tpecie, 
yeult7«  forovr  foreign  interest  money,  and  for 
fooda  we  can  far  better  make  at  home.  This  will 
M  paralvsis  of  bnainees,  failnre  of  capitaligts, 
want  to  tfte  poor,  rach  an  we  have  never  had  in 
tbe  **  panics  **  of  the  past. 

Joft  at  this  critical  Juncture,  as  we  are  warned 
by  our  Consul  at  Liverpool,  the  trading  claiKes 
and  aristocracy  of  England  are  plotting  to  re- 
dvee  even  our  present  inadequate  tariff. 

Should  they  succeed  in  doing  so,  or  even  in 
holding  it  where  it  is,  and  preventing  protection, 
jntt  aira  indispensable  in  our  present  emMgenoy, 
thBj  would  rejoice  at  our  calamity,  knowing  that, 
by  csafty  management,  they  had  dealt  a  blow  at 
tti,  and  at  the  sacred  cause  of  tne  government, 
moreterrSblo  than  the  dash  of  iron-clad  ships, 
tfthe  smiting  of  heaviest  cannon  shot,  could  in- 


AH  this  id  needless.  "  Forewarned,  foreaimed," 
la  a  good  motto.  The  manufacturers  do  not  eem- 
iWn  of  their  taxes,  but  can  pay  oven  more,  read- 
n  obIv  let  home-skill  and  labor  have  a  fair 
cuaaee  for  our  great  home  market. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  bow  large  a  part  of 
«ar  national  income  is  from  this  internal  revenue, 
and  that  this  income  must  bo  had  to  preserve 
CW  national  honor. 

In  the  fiscal  year,  jiMt  closed,  while  the  in- 
QOme  from  internal  revenue  was  S200,000,000, 
the  tariff  on  foreign  goods,  with  large  impor- 
Utions,  was  but  $7efiQ0,(m,  The  next  year 
ifil  ahow  a  decreabb  in  the  manufactures  at 
home,  and  in  the  tax  they  pay,  of  course.  Thus 
li  is  plain  that  adequate  protection  to  home  indus- 
ity  ia  the  ready  means  of  paying  our  national  ex- 

EBMf^  as  well  aj  helping  that  common  and  last- 
rmsperlty  we  fo  much  need. 
The  cattle  and  com  of  Europe,  in  their  nm 
Aape,  cannot  come  to  Wisoonsin,  but  they  do 


come  worked  up  iolo  cloth,  u>ol£,  et<>.  i^roteetion 
is  no  selfish  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
mill -owner,  but  simply  the  prewrvation  and  in- 
crease of  eortain  branches  of  industry  for  the  ben- 
efit of  alL 

Let  us  remember  that  our  father*,  in  "  the  timc« 
that  tried  men's  souls,*'  favored  protectioii  to 
HOUB  lynnsTRT  as  the  means  of  real  independ- 
ence; that  Washington  and  Jefforson  saw  that 
the  people's  industry  and  skill  must  be  lelf-ans- 
tainod  abovo  the  reach  of  foreign  craft  or  power. 

Kemember  that  one  great  grievance  of  our 
days  of  colonial  dependence  on  England,  was  her 
persiateBt  reaolve  to  crush  our  manufactures,  and 
thus  keep  ns  dependent  and  poor,  and  thai,  in 
the  preaenHhonr  of  trial,  the  same  spirit  of  ■elflab 
monopoly  would  break  down  our  industry,  naake 
ns  again  dependent  and  poor,  and  craftily  lead  vm 
to  pour  our  gold  into  British  eoffen,  already  filled 
with  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  **neutral "  piracy,  and 
rebel  bloekade  running. 

Wemuitawaid  foreign  debi^  iiereaae  importa- 
tioHMf  pMeet  home  induMtrjf  by  a  tariff  loAtrA 
thall  thormighly  guttrd  itt  inUmts;  and  wt 
thall  hare  noptmie  or  hatdcrupUy^  but  heaiih  in 
Ifttainet^  wjrk  and  fair  wages  for  all,  real 
National  Ivdkfindbncb,  a?id  Iuybkub  with- 
out Ruin. 

G.  B.  STEBBINS. 

Detroit,  ICleh.,  July  1st,  I8d5. 


Note. — In  so  brief  a  j^amphlet  only  a  general 
acknowledgment  can  be  made.  From  a  lale 
and  able  work  of  K.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  on 
"Tbe  Tariff  Question,  considered  in  regard  to 
the  policy  of  England,  and  the  interest*  of  the 
United  States,"  from  the  well-known  and  able 
writings  of  Henry  Carey,  and  from  varioua  other 
sources,  facts  and  arguments  oi  great  value  have 
been  gathered  for  this  work. 


I    commend    tliis    valuable    pamphlet   to    tbc    careful     and    thoughtful    reading    of 
the  people. 


Detroit,  July  Ist,  1865. 


E.  B.  WARD. 


Yaloablb  Books.— "  Manual  of  Social  Science,"  condensed  from  IT.  C.  Carey's  Works,  by 
Kate  lIcKean,  1  vol.,  92.50 ;   H.  a  Baird,  PhUadelphia,  publisher. 

"The  TarifiT  Question,  coosidend  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  Enriond,  and  the  interests*^  the 
V^lted  States.'*  late  and  excellent,  by  £.  B.  Bigelow.  Prise  $6.  LnUe,  Brown  *  Co.,  Bostsn, 
pvUishere. 
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RESOLUTION 


OF  THB 


"NATION AL.LABOR  CONGRESS 

For  Protection  to  Home  Industry. 
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Freqnent  Btatementa  have  been  made  bj 
Free  Trade  authors  and  orators  that  Ameri- 
can workingmen,  all  things  considered,  are 
no  better  paid  than  those  in  England  and 
Europe. 

As  a  prominent  instance,  some  comment 
on  whidi  may  serve  as  a  reply  to  others, 
the  New  York  Ekening  Post  of  Aog.  25th 
•ays  in  relation  to  a  resolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  &• 
▼oring  protection  to  American  labor :  ''  On 
Tnesday  Mr.  Moses  W.  Field,  of  Michigan, 
Introduced  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which 
it  n^  asserted  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  which 
an  important  part  of  the  resolutions  was 
baaed,  .that  the  price  of  American  labor  is 
above  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in  other 
eoontries.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  resolu- 
tlons  founded  on  this  statement  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Convention,  because 
the  statement  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true 
that  workingmen  in  this  country  are  bet- 
ter paid  than  their  brethren  in  England  and 
other  countries  of  Europe." 

Such  reckless  assertion  from  such  a  jour- 
nal is  surprising,  when  the  fact  is  plain  to 
every  intelligent  person  interested  in 
American  industry,  that  the  price  of  labor 
here,  taking  all  trades  and  occupations, 
averages  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  above 
current  wages  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  an  easv  task,  I  think,  to  show 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  by  incon- 
trovertible testimony. 

The  average  price  paid  for  the  labor  to 
produce  1,000  tons  of  iron  in  this  country, 
including  quarrying,  smelting,    puddling, 


rolling,  etc.,  etc,  will  not  fall  short  of  ^  \  \3ii\\M  ^\».X«a  twJvhjv  J^^^^^^^l 
In  gold  for  each  <ia7's  faithful  Ubor  ;  wMle  \  ai<i  V^^ii  lot  itoSww  ^^^^q^  Va^^^sss^y^. 


the  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition,  in  1867,  gives  the 
statistics  of  the  wages  of  labor  employed  in 
iron  making  in  Europe,  showing  that  in 
England  its  average  cost  ranges  from  three 
shillings  and  six  pence  to  four  shillings,  or, 
in  our  money,  87i  cents  to  $1,  gold,  per  day ; 
in  France  at  about  70  cents,  and  in  Belgium 
at  less  than  00  cents  per  day.  On  this  point 
we  have  the  further  authority  of  Mr.  Aoram 
S.  Hewitt,  United  States  Commissioner, 
Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867,  who  says : 
"  We  have  seen  tnat  the  cost  of  making 
iron  in  England,  France  and  Belgium  at  the 
present  time  varies  from  £6  10s.  to  £8  per 
ton,  and  £1  additional  sufQces  to  pay  its 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard  of  the 
United  States,  makiug  the  total  cost  at  our 
seaport  cities  at  about  f40,  gold,  per  ton ; 
while  at  the  same  ports  American  iron  can- 
not possibly  be  delivered  at  a  less  coBt  than 
$60,  gold,  per  ton,  and  the  entire  difference 
consists  in  the  higher  wages,  and  not  in  any 
larger  quantity  of  labor  required  for  its  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  where  the 
physical,  moral,  and  political  condition  of 
the  working  classes  occupies  a  totally  differ- 
ent standard  from  their  European  confreres, 
and  where  the  wages  cannot  be  reduced 
without  violating  our  sense  of  the  just  de- 
mands of  htunan  nature." 

WAOB8  m  OAS-WQRK8. 

A  regular  correspondent  of  the  SkteiUna 
Post,  i^ed  "  No  Monopoly,"  has  repeated- 
ly den^onstrated  In  Vta  ci^Vqsk&s^  >^c^a^^«^:s$«.> 

\3n\\M  ^\*.x«a  twJvh.^  >^«^.^^  ^^^ 


hBve  now  before  me  % 

by  Ihe  Potl,  and  endoraed  by  it  aa 

follOWH; 

The  kvt!»t(e  wages 

of  pereonB  employed 
w  Vorb  Md  London, 

...    tnil' 

tBTS 

i:iiKlnuen,           du 

IS 

.  ...      10  Oft 

SUB  a       tsit  u 

Thla  statement  ■howa  tlie  reault  of  ona 

week's  work,  m  fo'ilows : 

Amertcui  wign  ta  uSJ^tforiiAt  1  week 
lETceiibsckp),  •lt»  if  which  at  S3  p«r 
cent.  pnmiDin  for  Kold «l«t  80 

EniUih  wlge>  In  gu-worlu.  1  wack  (gold)..     BE  Ut 

Dlflii'MlnbTDTof  Am'caiiincM  (gold]  |ei  IT 
-WOBBSRS  OX   EDOED  TOOIA 

Again,  )d  another  nnmber  of  the  Eofniag 
PoU,  1  And  the  following  atstements : 

Wagoa,  In  1S07,  of  five  hands  In  the  Unt- 
ied States,  in  cnrnmc;,  for  sis  dajra : 

Foraw JITB 

Oilndw HIS 

lUchlnlat. W13 

KnvlseM 18  SO 

HuTpar »» 

WagM,  in  1B67,  of  Ave  hands  in  Eii{;lattd, 
in  gold,  per  week,  for  als  d«ja  Ubor : 
Poi^w ...$8  60 

OdndBr. 


Badnced  to  gold  at  SS  per  cent,  premium, 
$55  83.  Difference  la  ^Tor  of  Amerii^an 
waeee  for  ^  dajs'  woA,  |30  JtS,  gold. 

Hefening  to  the  wages  of  saw  makers,  the 
Satning  Pot  eays : 

The  following  elghtolaBBesof  saw-maki.. 
earn,  per  week,  in  the  Untted  Status  and 
Sheffield,  leapectiTely  : 

C.  8., 


Bsw-mmkBri,  p«r  wMk... 


According  to  this  statement  the  Amert- 
n   eaw-makers    get    for   Ai   dajs'   work 

$34  48  in  gold  more  wages  than  the  SkA 

field  workmen  receive. 

BTATEUNTI  OF  COXXimONBB  WIUA 

The  SpL-clal  ('ommlesloner  of  the  United 
States  Uevenue.  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  tn  his 
last  report  (JHdSj.  lurnishea  the  following 
information  tnucLlng  the  coiiipensatlon  of 
labor  in  certain  tmoing  branch  ■  of  indo*- 
try  in  thu   United  Sutea  and  Europe.    He 

"  in  the  maoufscture  of  cotton  the  arer 
age  t^icesB  nt  wages  paid  [n  the  United 
Ktatoe  in  \W!,  over  those  paid  for  the  eof 
reH])OQding  labor  in  Qreat  Britain,  gold  b» 
ing  taken  as  the  standard  In  both  csiwa,  (be 
Comojla^ooer  ascertained   lu  k>e  S5i  par 

"  In  Belgium,  from  an  examination  of  Ims 
complete  data,  thn  avenuce  depression  ill 
wages,  as  compared  with  the  United  iiutea, 
a[j|M«rv  to  be  about  46  iwr  cent.  The  fal- 
lowing sre  speciSc  illustrstlons  of  the  sped- 
sltles  of  Ubor  in  the  cotton  manafacinre  la 
thu  United  Butea.  GreKL  Britain  and  Bel- 

"  IforAw*  in  M((oninW»— Average  we^' 
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"  Id  France  the  average  weekljr  euninip 
of  persoQB  employed  in  manufactoriH  of 
cotton  are  as  follows  : 

Mrn  «4fl 

Wonm ID 


.."SS 


"  TakiOK  the  467  men  and  1,448  womeB 
employed  In  that  braoch  in  Paris,  the  aver- 
age weekly  wazes  of  adults  (men  and 
women)  are  14.g3f.,  or  f  1  06.  and  iDclnd- 
ing  the  children,  tlie  average  is  18.88.,  W 
$3  76. 

of  wages  paid 
United  States  in  llMT  and  1868,  OT«r  tltoae 
paid  for  similar  labor  In  QnM  Brltata 
'woviM  K^^iBbt  \a  W  »baa\  S5  Qer  cent.  <U  Jl8 


"  Ths  followtng  are  •poclfie  lIlnMKtloiu 
of  tlie  avenge  wi«klj  wsges  paid  in  the 
woolen  mills  of  the  three  coantriea  above 
Klerred  to : 

In  UnltcJf   In  Xog-  In  Bcl- 
BMIon  (riM).   Unit.      Rlum. 

»*Xi  $9B5      (t'O 

Bpluden  imea) 8*8  8  08         100 

KulDaan  (vonun) 3  Ul  1  IS         1  OU 

Drawaia. BSD  4  IS        «« 

WcKT*r> ST!  4ffl         S  SO 

"  Kre-arm* — The  a*erafte  weekly  wages 
of  all  employet  In  the  manuractorlea  of  flrn- 
anna  in  the  United  Statfn,  tireat  Britain 
and  Franca,  in  tha  year  1807,  were  aa  fol- 
ia tha  United  Stale*  uold) tit  tt 

Id  EoHlaod T  IV 

InKraoo BM 

"  In  thia  branch,  therefore,  the  rates  of 
wages  in  the  United  States  are  56  per  oent. 
more  thaa  in  England,  and  100  p^r  cent. 
more  than  in  France. 

"  Iron  Fbunding  and  Machint  BtiUdinff — 
Average  eicees  ia  wages  paid  in  Iron  faund- 
ries  and  machine  shopa  In  the  United  States 
in  1807  and  1808,  over  ilioee  paid  P.r  simi- 
lar InUir  Id  England  58  per  c^nt.  The  fol- 
lowing are  specific  illustrations  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  paid  to  the  fullowlng 
eDumerati:d  employes  m  thia  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  the  countnee  above  referred  to : 

In  tlie  United  In  Ear-  In  Bsl- 

Honldcn |1|8|      '   $S  tO       %'w 

Jiacli!nl.ti 11  M  7  00        ^  •! 

BollKiwiukcn lS«t  1M  4  10 

BtickemlUia 13  89  7  11  4  IS 

BneiUBcra 14  «  ISO 

labotcn 1 08  1 40  1  88 

"  Iron  Manufatture — The  average  price 
of  puddling  iron  per  ton  : 

Id  the  Uailed  ttutei  (Sold) f4  3T1< 

In  England S  .vi)f 

Id  Belgjom I'lU 

"The  average  weekly  earnings  of  puit- 
diets  in  the  leading  iron  produdng  coun- 
tries are  aa  follows : 

Called  SUCcalfahl} |18  S4 

Bofciand 8  "6 

w^mV^.v/'.^v^v/^v^v.'.'.','.' '".'... '.'.'.'.  bio 

"  Id  tilts  department  of  IndaRtry  we  se- 
lect the  price  paid  for  puddling  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  entire  average  of  wages  in  this 
branch  of  industry  In  tho  different  coun- 
tries, although  the  work  pcrfi>rtned  under 
this  head  ia  not  always  the  same  in  every 
eatabllshment. 


"  trujtAM /^t^ir— The  following  ai 


(Bnafurd). 

iGlaaeow) 

la  B^nm— 

(LelE*) :... 

{Obent) 

(MajMcs)    

[n  BixoaT  (DreidiiD)... 
(nPni>i1a(Bar[lD) 


Other  proofs  might  be  adduced,  but  the 


i^ntficient  to  establish  the  fact,  asaB8(*rted  in 
the  resolution,  to-wit;  That  the  wages  of 
«orklngmen  in  the  United  Btatea  are 
liigher  than  in  anv  other  country  : 

I  think  the  di^renoe  in  wages  between 
IIS  and  Europe  greater  somewhat  than  the 
'    of  Commissioner  Wells. 


The  following  Is  a  correct  copy  of  the 
preamble  and  reeolatioD  referred  to  by  th» 
Eeening  Pari  : 

"Wkkreas.  The  price  of  AinericaD  labor 
IB  above  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in  other 
nountries ;  and 

"  WHBitEAB,  The  products  of  the  cheaper 
labor  iif  forego  eountries,  when  imported 
into  the  United  IJIalea,  compete  with  the 
productions  of  American  labor  in  our  home 
markets,  to  the  tuanifust  injury  of  our 
workingmen.  thereby  decrea^g  enter- 
prise, industrial  independence  and  diversity 
of  employments,  and  lending  to  degrade 
>mr  labor  and  force  d'lwu  the  wages  of 
American  workmen  tn  the  level  of  the  ill- 
paid  millions  of  Europe  ;  therefore,  be  It 

■■  Betohtd,  That  we  demand  such  adjust- 
menl  of  the  duties  on  all  commodities  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  ot  foreign  countries  as 
will  adqeuatflly  protect  American  labor,  and 
rtmtrain  the  excessive  importation  of  maun- 
faetures  from  abroad,  while  we  have  the 
raw  material,  and  skill  and  ability  to  pro- 
liuce  the  same  commodities  In  onr  own 
Bountry." 

The  proposition  was  happily  endorsed  by 
the  Naiional  L^bor  Congress,  and  the  car- 
'llnal  principle  of  protection  to  American 
labor  was  embraced  In  the  platform  and 
adopted  by  the  representatives  ol  the  work- 
iuemen  of  the  nation.  On  the  proofs 
which  have  been  adduced  I  think  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  as  to  wages  will 
be  admitted;  furthermore,  I  feel  well  as- 
Kured  ihat  the  reeolatton  T«iMH«h  iXvt,  <j«- 

aan  ts.>Joia  Vt,  tai  W  \*  vj  ■^™;^'^^  «« 


wages  maintained.  The  fanner  favors  it, 
for  if  the  artizans  are  employed  liere,  and  at 
good  wages,  he  finds  a  ready  market  for  all 
his  productions  near  the  farm,  instead  of 
shipping  his  grain  to  Europe,  losing  six 
bushels  in  every  seven  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation.  All  our  people,  embracing 
every  class,  particularly  the  workingmen 
in  every  field  of  labor,  in  agriculture,  in 
manufactures,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts,com- 
prising  over  three-fourths  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  country,  are  interested 
alike  in  the  question,  and  it  becomes  to 
them  a  question  of  vital  importance. 

The  workingmen  of  America  begin  to 
see  that  protection  to  American  labor  by 
the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cheaper  labor  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, is,  in  reality,  protection  to  American 
wages ;  and  thev  b^n  to  see  that  this  is 
the  only  practicable  political  measure  for 
securing  with  certainty  for  American  work- 
ingmen greater  demand  for  our  labor,  diver- 
sified employments,  and  a  higher  standard 
of  wages,  and  for  maintaining  our  wages 
above  the  mean  compensation  which  labor 
receives  in  the  monarchical  and  despotic 
countries  of  Europe. 

I  take  the  ground  that  American  labor 
must  be  protected  against  the  unequal  and 
unfair  competition  of  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe,  or  our  higher  wsfes  cannot  be  per- 
manently maintained.  The  proposition  is 
so  dear  and  self-evident  that  I  think  it 
must  be  patent  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
meanest  understanding.  The  National  La- 
bor Congress,  therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
have  acted  wisely  in  declaring  in  the  most 
emphatic  mainner  for  protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  workingmen,  and  manifestly  for  the  ben 
efit  of  all  classes,  for  who  does  not  know 
that  when  our  labor  is  well  employed  and 
well  rewarded,  the  whole^  country  is  pros- 
perous, all  classes  .sharing  in  the  general 
prosperity. 

OTHER  CON8IDBRATTON8. 

There  are  other  considerations  connected 
with  this  question  of  wages  that  demand 
our  earnest  attention. 

It  is  not  only  the  true  policy  of  the  work- 
ingmen of  the  nation,  but  sound  public 
policy,  that  will  secure  for  the  United 
States  real  industrial  independence.  On 
this  point  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue  in  his  last  report  has  presented 
reasons  which  I  cordially  endorse.  He 
says : 

*'  In  this  country  every  man  Is  a  citizen. 

and  nearly  every  citizen  a  voter.    As  the 

poaeesaora  of  power  we  cannot  afford  to  Viave 

Ao^  clasa  of  the  people  ignorant  or  sociaWy 

d^^raded.      To  Jiwiire  a  safe  sUndard  o! 


education  and  of  domestic  comfort  there 
must  be  a  certain  scale  of  wages,  and  these 
must  be  relatively  higher  than  are  paid  to 
the  competing  laborer  of  Europe,  to  whom 
power  is  not  entrusted  and  education  de- 
nied. These  degiyided  laborf-rs  eonalitnte 
the  'dangerous  classes'  there,  but  no  danger- 
ous classes  ouffht  to  be  suflered  to  exist  in 
America.  Whatever  discrimination,  there- 
fore, may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
wages,  the  social  status,  and  the  selfrespeet 
of  the  American  voter,  is  a  tax  imposed  bt 
our  political  system,  and  it  is  a  tax  which 
the  enjoyment  of  fuit  system  amply  ra* 
pays." 

The  Evening  Post  claims  tliat  no  protee- 
tion  is  requirc>d  for  American  workingmen 
as  they  are  not  injured  by  the  importation 
of  commodities  produced  by  the  pauper 
labor  of  other  countries. 

This  proposition  is  so  absurd  on  its  fiiea 
that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  point  oat  its 
fallacy.  Who  does  not  know  that  supply- 
ing our  markets  with  the  productions  of 
foreign  labor,  cheaper  than  our  own,;fbroei 
down  our  labor  to  the  same  level  ¥ 

Labor  is  subject  to  the  great  law  of  **  sup- 
ply and  demand,"  and  if  American  labor 
should  ever  be  subjected  to  the  free  and 
ruinous  competition  of  the  cheaper  labor  of 
Europe,  I  hazard  nothing  in  the  prediction 
that  employments  here  will  then  speedily 
fail  and  the  supply  of  idle  men  and  women, 
with  equal  certainty,  rapidly  increase. 
This  proposition  may  be  illustrated  thus: 
In  the  United  States,  ten  puddlers,  for  six 
days'  work,  receive  (gold)  $165  40  ;  at  th< 
wages  the  actual  cost  of  the  iron  is 
tained  to  be  $60  per  ton.  In  ^igland,  ten 
puddlers,  for  six  days'  work,  receive  $87  50. 
At  this  rate  of  wages  the  cost  of  the  iron  is 
ascertained  to  bo  $38  per  ton,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  United  States  not 
exceeding  $2,  making  the  total  cost  per  ton 
$40. 

If  the  iron  workers  of  England  are  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  iron  to  this  countir 
free  of  duty,  how  long  will  American  pud- 
dlers find  employment  at  rates  of  wages  80 
per  cent,  above  the  prices  paid  for  similar 
work  in  England  ? 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DiPOBTATIONS. 

But  let  us  examine  the  question  a  little 
further  with  the  view  to  ascertain  whether 
our  labor  is  at  the  present  time  compelled 
to  suffer  some  of  the  evils  growing  out  of 
the  exoeesive  importations  of  commodities 
produced  by  foreign  labor  at  pauper  wages, 
noiwithstandiug  the  duties  imposed  thereon 
\>7  \.\v^  «x\%\.\ii^X.vnS£.    l«.\ihmit  the  follow* 


tod  into  the  Unltod  SutM  during  the  I 
nths  ehdiDg  June  30, 1809. 

mmndtiiFii,  Vilna  Id  Gold. 

pUDphletB,  tatpt  ud  tBKrn- 


gixidBi  iDviric^  liT  imcm  or 

l^h  iTid  cnnd 

■d  munnhrlamoraiz      

wlDilu«'iBdoiherdatci1p1kH».. 


luiDnrJCInn*  of  leid... 


ilur*.  while  luul  red  iMd, . . 


ss.4M,eu 

1,IM0.174 


IK  (not  iDCludloe  a. 

utd  muiiibctnrei  ot  wood,  lo- 
HfDrnltun 

mmnllctum  not  duallledV. ! ! " 

M«l.... 


giut  hoQMS  woald  famlili  empIoTiiimit  fbr 
lit  luagt  15,000  men  at  wages  averaglllK  kt 
IBSBI  $3  per  ds7  1  and  the  IS.OOO  nwn  ttiaa 
emplojed  voiUd. .  conaame  the  iorploe  pro- 
ducts of  evei7  garden  and  &nn  in  the 
(owDBhipe  of  Spiiugwella,  Eoone,  Taflor 
uid  Brownitowo. 

I  think  the  farmers  of  those  townahtpfl 
Roold  be  glad  to  see  40  glass  factoriM  In 
opention   on    the  buike  of  our  |beanuful 


1.1111, TOft 

...    aa,»uijMO 
..   3s,us,ns 

...ti<)o,«ie,ut 

■  vast  sum  of  monef  we  are  required 
r  for  the  productions  of  the  labor  of 
v  countries,  where,  as  I  have  shown, 
rages  are  paid,  and  the  commoditleB 
t  specified— all  of  which  we  have  the 
f  to  produce  in  oar  own  country — are 
L  upon  nur  home  markets  and  compete 
Ij  with  the  products  of  our  betterpald 
ngmen.  It  is  true  that  a  demand  ei- 
sre  for  the  commodities  named,  but  It 
aall;  true  that  as  soon  as  we  secure 
ktioD  calculated  to  reelraln  their  iui'  i 
:lon  from  abrnaji.  the  work  required  to  . 
oe  these  commodities  will  be  done  at 
Be  good  enough  to  look  over  the 
Btatement  of  commodities  Imported, 
nd,  If  you  can,  any  article  enumerated 
u  that  cannot  be  produced  In  the 
d  Suites!  And  if  this  large  increMo 
eduction  was  secured  fbr  our  own 
ry  would  not  enterprise  be  stlmnlated 
rojacts  started  on  oar  soil  calculated 
rease  the  demands  for  labor  and  fur- 
or all  our  people  diversity  of  employ- 
i1  Would  it  not  tend  to  increase  our 
alion  and  we«lih  ;  to  quicken  labor 
ecare  in  the  highest  degree  the  de- 
ment of  tho  country,  and  geDeral  pros- 

llloatrkto,  take  window  glass,  of  which 
■eats  we  imported  daring  the  rear,  in 
Talne,    $3,040,778.      Br    stsntng    4a  \ 
boiues  on  tlte  Detroit  RiTer  we  couU 
w  tiiai  amount  of  glass,  and  th«  ifo 


it  appears,  per  annum,  oret 
13.000,000  worth  of  window  glass  Id  ad- 
dition to  the  production  of  iJi  our  glass 
factories ;  and  this  shows  that  we  hare  a 
home  market  for  that  much  more  of  win- 
dow glass.  Why  la  It  that  the  40  factories 
irenotesUbllshedatonceT  I  will  answer. 
.it  the  Detroit  Olase- Works  It  has  been  aa- 
iwrtained  that  to  produce  100  boiM  of  win- 
dow glass  of  the  best  quality  the  fbllowing 
imtlay  Is  required  ; 
Far  maC«rla],  iDclndlng  pots,  llrs  brlek, 
Lnm.    ailli.  lamber,    CooIb,   coal,  wo^d, 

und,  alkiilln,  lUna,  Mlt,  etc ISBO  00 

For^bor  (Amcriun  wa«a) «0  DO 

•800  00 
In  England,  to  pmdnce  the  same  qoaitltj  of 
irlau,  the  cost  oTtlHgiDaUrial  woald  b«..,tKIO  00 

lalxir(pinperwige*)....F. 316  00 

Truiportatloii  to  United  BtstM,  100  boza 


Dnty loo  OO 

WBBon 
The  Bngtiahman  lays  down  the  100  boxes 
of  window  glsss  In  the  United  States  at  a 
cost  of  $115  under  the  cost  of  the  Detroit 
mass-Works,  because  the  pauper  wages  at 
which  the  glass-workers  in  England  are 
i)bliged  to  labor,  gire  him  the  advantage 
;iboye  shown.  This  brief  statement  illns- 
iratFs  the  whole  question  of  proteclion.and 
ibe  American  laboring  man  cannot  fall  to 
uee  that  it  Is  solely  a  question  ot  wages. 

Either  the  dot;  on  the  glass  made  by 
foreigners  at  lower  wages  must  be  adequate 
lo  orercome  the  difference  la  the  price  of 
labor  or  American  wages  "will  be  forced 
down  to  the  level  of  the  ill-paid  millions  of 
Europe." 


Having  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  wages 
nrf  higher  here  than  In  other  oountries,  and 
having  also  presented  good  reasons  why 
wages  here  should  always  continue  above 
(he  standard  maintained  In  other  countries, 
aot  only  for  the  direct  Interest  and  advant- 
age of  our  worklngmen,  but  on  the  broad 
ground  of  eocod  \rS.\«j  Vi«  *«.  ^s*«<:cw«i«^i 
ol  \U6  hw.  VuEV^^^'^A  -""^^  ■^"^-■^-^ 

\  pu>&£ti:to\7  "d 


t  inigsB  becBOM  thej  >ra 
e  Iniquitous  tariff  U)  piiv  a 
1  blgli  pric«  for  every  furisif{D  commtxiity 
tlify  are  mquired  to  bay,  knd  the  Eeemng 
PoH  UlusLrktM  the  arKumeat  u  follons: 


will  bay  1131  janlaof  Aimtuister  cnrpnt  ID 
New  York  ;  a  werk'«  waicn  of  nino  m«D, 
Bimllarly  employeit  In  Hlrmingtiam.  will 
buy  1331  yards  of  the  same  quutity  nf  u^ 
pet. 

"  Ninety-alx  days'  labor  in  a  mw  manu- 
factory la  tbia  country  will  buy  05^  yards 
of  broadcloth  In  this  country  ;  ninety-six 
dftya'  labor  of  joat  tho  tame  workmen  In  t, 
manufactory  in  Slieffirld  will  buy  79^ yards 
of  tbit  tame,  or  even  better  cloth  tliere. 

"  Nl  Duty -six  days' labor  in  an  American 
saw  factory  will  buy  hem  1811  dozen  sillc 
■tocking;s :  nlnety-aii  days'  lalmr  □(  pntclae- 
ly  the  same  rlass  '>f  workmen  in  an  English 
aaw  factory  will  buy  there  153]i  dosen. 

•'Thirty  days'  labur  by  five  factory 
women  in  MasHacUuBelts— one  week  each — 
win  buy  liBio  92  yards  of  jxiplin  or  35;; 
doion  of  Clark's  spool  thrttad  -.  Che  same 
labor  of  the  same  clasc  of  bands  in  England 
will  buy  them  1341  yards  of  the  same  pop- 
lin, or  541  dozen  ol  the  same  spool  thread," 

The  questlnn  arise*,  do  American  famiera 
and  other  workiof^men  expend  all  their 
earnings  and  wsfes  in  buying  Axmlnister 
carpets,  fine  broadcloths  and  silk  stockings  1 
And  do  our  American  woman  expend  all 
their  wages  for  poplins  and  Clark's  spool 
thread  t  It  cannot  be  possible  that  these 
statements  are  put  forth  in  candor,  for  the 
editor  of  the  BheruTig  PoH  knows,  as  well 
as  every  other  welTinformed  man  In  the 
country  knowa,  that  tlie  annual  dieburso- 
ment  of  a  worklngman  or  workingwuman, 
for  the  articles  specified  is  a  very  small  and 
inaignlGcaut  Item.  It  Is  the  least  item  in 
our  list  ot  wants,  and  one  requiring  the 
least  expeodilum  of  money. 

On  this  point  I  submit  the  report  of  Mr. 
D.  A.  Wells,  S|iecial  Commissioner  of  the 
Kevenue.  the  following  table  showing  the 
avtirage  weekly  expeoditDrs  of  labiiring 
men  in  the  varinna  manafaclurtng  ei<tab- 
lishmeut*  of  the  Dnll«d  States  in  1667  and 


Pmlti.  Frerb  aai 

Coal,  wood,  81e 00 

Oil  or  (.that  llshl OB 

Other  artic™  of  Itood m 

Boaiercnt „  ID 

Add  dnihlDi,  boDBe-kKpIng  Eooda,  (te 1  OB 

ToiHl  iver.iKB  weckl;  (XpeHH tV  M 

The  fiircgoing  exhibit  showa  that  of  tha 
eutlrv  i-oNl  of  living,  on  the  average  overVO 
p«r  ci:ni.  of  the  whole  is  expended  for  (bad. 
This  Hinleuii'nt  of  the  Cummiasionar  was 
foundixl  on  the  moat  reliable  dat*,  tKkiof 
the  arrrngK  actual  experience  of  a  lain 
number  of  luuclianiea  and  laboring  mui  In 
diffurrnt  secrionsof  the  country  »•  the  baria 
of  the  invMtigatioo.  and  1  think  it  will  be 
c<iai>i<li.'re<l  a  sufficient  Ulustration  <rf  tlie 
question. 

It  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
periencaof  every  man  that  the  cost  of  fiiod 
requires  the  Ura«9t  disbnnement  of  money, 
and  as  food  of  every  description  in  tlis 
United  Slates  Is  as  cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  a*  our 
wages  are  double  the  wages  of  other  coun- 
tries, 1  think  wa  can  a^rd  to  bay  a  few 
dozen  spools  of  thread  every  year  or  two, 
and  as  many  yards  of  poplin  as  our  wivs* 
require,  even  at  higher  prices  that  the  pan- 
p<;rs  of  England  pa/  fur  the  same  articles. 

Ubeervation  and  extended  inquiry  with 
the  view  to  ascertain  tlie  average  annual 
expouse  of  laboring  men  in  the  United 
fftales.  embracing  single  men  and  men  with 
lamilit^  having  diversified  employmenia, 
convince  me  that,  taking  the  annual  coat  ot 
living,  the  average  of  80  per  cent,  of  tka 
whole  is  expended  on  subsistence  aloil& 
In  view  of  tills  fact  how  weak  and  frivolona 
the  illustrations  and  arguments  of  tbe 
Evening  Post  appear  touching  the  coat  of 
poplins,  stockings,  and  Clark's  spool  thread. 

In  another  way  we  can  see  an  Improvs- 
ment  in  tbe  condition  of  oar  people^  Bar- 
ings banks  are  largely  places  of  deporit  lot 
the  surplus  savings  of  working  people.  In 
1860  the  total  derioelts  !n  M^ne,  New 
Hampshire,  HaBeachiuietts,  and  Khode  bl- 
and, and  In  Philadelphia  and  Newark,  N. 
J.,  embracing  Urge  manufacturing  dia- 
tricts,  were  966.569.807.  In  1861  the  total 
was  |05,S30,00<i ;  but  in  1868  the  depoalti 
in  the  same  States  and  cities  (with  one  new 
bank  additd),  reached  (153,838,607.  and  the 
number  or  depoeltors  largely  increased. 

This  does  not  quite  a^ree  with  the  Mm 
tliat  "  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  and  tiM 
poor  poorer,"  but  in  view^these  tacta,Kiid 
ot  \i&TV\a\.  Tttpona  from  other  parts  of  tba 


Id  addition  %o  all  tU«  weight  of  t«at1mo-  I 
ny  at  home,  ihovlng  the  iaperloiModltioo  ' 
of  our  working  pnuplu,  and  tha  benaflt  to 
them  of  ^irotection  lo  home  indoHtry,  na 
find  chij  workinEincii  of  EngUnd  Impelled 
bj  "the  force  ot  hanger,"  b^inning  to  "k 
with  htarttett  e&rnaitneBi  that  free  trade 
ma]'  be  abandoned  and  a  protec^ve  policy  ; 
take  its  place  to  Bare  them  from  erowing 
panperlam,  pinching  hnnger,  and  hopeleaa  j 

An  InflDPntial  London  paper  lately  mid  ; 
"Tbeni  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  great 
principleg  of  interDatiunal  trade  and  public 
w««lth  which  the  Manchester  school  did  so 
much  to  eetabliah,  are  n^rdad  by  large 
clasaea  of  people  with  unbelief  or  abomina- 
tion." 

The  New  Tork  Time*  aays:  "The  re- 
lapse haa  been  caused  by  tlie  great  and  gen- 
eral dialrem  which  eiiata  In  EDglisb  manu- 
factnrlng  dlstrlcte — a  diBtreas  wbicli  ia  felt 
erery  hour  in  the  home  of  the  wurkmao, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Bright  himselt  ia  unatilu 
to  Buggest  a  remedy.  A  force  la  at  work 
far  greater  than  that  ot  Tory  argumenta — 
tlie  force  of  hunger.  Mr.  Bright  cannot 
■how.  aa  he  once  could,  that  the  workmen's 
BiifferingH  are  the  lne%'ltal)]e  consoquunce  of 
tllB  national  commerce  being  controlled  by 
Tory  principles.  Free  trade  is  eatabllabed 
and  TuryiBm  ia  powerlees.  Still  the  work- 
ing claaaee  are  crying  for  bread.  They  End 
thenuelvee  competing  with  the  reatof  the 
world  at  a  disBdvaotsge.  And  so  tliey 
form  themselves  into  aaaoclationa.  and  are 
known  as  the  '  Revivers  <if  Eogliah  Indus- 
try.' They  allege  that  free  trade  baa  re- 
duoed  one  la  every  twenty  of  the  popula- 
tion to  paaperiem,  and  la  driving  thousands 
of  skilled  uUsana  oat  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Sheffield,  England,  a  lead- 
ing manufacturer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Daity 
itUgraph  of  that  city,  sayn 

''At  the  present  moment  about  one  In 
every  18  persona  of  England  and  Wale*  is 
Id  receipt  of  parochial   relief.    There  was 

CId  in  18SS  £4,(129,064  for  pauperism,  bat 
1866  £7,SOO,000  was  psld.  In  London 
alone  the  amount  expended  In  relief  was, 
in  IS59,  £117,925,  while  in  1868  it  wss 
£370,lj(l8.  Since  1863  upward  of  8.000,000 
of  our  people  have  emigrated, and  principal- 
ly to  extreme  protteitve  eountrit*.  where 
their  labor  has  lound  a  better  reward,  but 
»t  the  same  time  It  haa  been  the  means  of 
(plater  foreign  productlveDees-  We  have 
tried  fne  trade  ao  long  in  the  (ace  of  other 
pTiiUeUve  prodndag  coantries,  that  It  is  al- 
most time  we  protected  oaiselvee." 

After  telling  how  the  Imports  of  England 
ezeeadediiararports  ^580,000,000  In  IfiOa, 


"  Whilst  certain  arttoles.  sneh  as  tef^  cof- 
fee, sugar,  etc.,  which  we  cannot  produce 
.lurselves.  are  admitted  at  hM%y  dutiei, 
i>ther  articles  which  we  tan  produce,  and 
iiur  half-starved  countrymen  are  literally 
dying  to  produce,  are  admitted  free,  such  as 
^klks,  woolens,  waichea  and  clocks,  cottons, 
liais,  giovea,  etc,  elc.  Tbe  foreign  maaters 
lan  manufacture  at  i)0  per  cent,  leaa  than 
^•ecan.andyet  they  can  import  their  goods 
iree.  There  wu  bullion  in  tbe  Bank  of 
'l':ngland  in  January.  IBSa,  £20,527,000 ;  and 
in  April,  1869,  only  £17,225,000,  showing  a 
ilecreaae  ot  £3,803,000.  In  the  Bank  of 
I-'rance  there  wsa  bullion,  January  13,  1858, 
1:20,017,948 ;  in  April,  186»,  £47,102,113,  or 
lUD  Increitve  of  £37,084,164.  These  fibres 
nre  facts,  and  plainly  show  who  is  making 
tbe  monuy.  It  commends  itaelf  to  the 
uotiCB  of  every  right  minded  man  wholorsa 
hia  country  and  ita  welfare." ' 

The  PaU  MaU  OatMte.  in  London  an  or- 
t'an  of  the  upper  class     "the  ariatocracy" — 

"  On  Wednesday,  Ur.  Aryton  aad  Mr. 
iterauds  attended  a  puhllo  meeting  at  Lime- 
iiouae  to  conaider  certain  propoaala  with 
reference  to  emlgiation.  Mr.  Wilklna,  a 
>rurkinginan,  moved  an  amendment  to  one 
III  llie  reeoiulioD*.  referring  to  the  poverty 
and  dlBtrees  which  prevailed  In  the  country 
lu  the  importation  of  foreign  manufscturea 
iluly  free.  There  ia  a  aoeiely  In  eiistenoe 
lur  the  revival  of  protection,  and  some  day 
we  may  ane  it  with  bandSiliannerB,  and  new 
nnd  favorite  orators  at  Its  head,  on  the  way 
to  Hyde  Park." 

Tbe  London  Famur,  an  influential  farm- 
<<rs'  journal,  favorv  protection,  and  the 
vlancheater  Ovardiaa,  In  the  very  heart  of 
the  free  trade  region,  has  a  curreapondent  a 
tree  trader,  who  frankly  saya:  ''  TTura  it 
'ingoMtioitabit/  a  reatUonary  filing  agaiittt 
free  trade," 

There  is  a  monmfal  pathos  In  a  late  ad- 
dress of  ameetlng  oflron-workers  In  South 
Stafibrdshire  to  their  employera.  They 
nay: 

"  We  ask  yon,  gentlemen,  can  yon  expect 
that  we  will  continue,  'like  dumb  driven 
cattle,'  to  accept  with  Indifference  the 
present  state  of  things  asif  we  bad  become 
'  living  dead  men  V  The  low  price  of  labor 
nnd  tlie  high  price  of  llvine  haa  driven  and 
ia  driving  your  best  workmen  from  the 
uonntry  to  compete  with  ne  In  the  labor 
markets  of  the  world." 

HOW  WOBKMBll  LITE  IN  KNOLAXD. 
The  LondatL  «atwfc^t«A.«e^.  "A  ■Cwt.  "*■«»« 
,  ■i<.T\.Ti,Tiw«^'J«fc».-m™.'.«MwJ;™««^^^ 
\  rf  t.te  v«t  ol  \V.  Na.^?£  '^:::A^t^^ 
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itftriy  npon  biker's  biwid.  H«re,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  w%y  of  life  of  a  aobcor,  hard- 
working Englishman,  vrho  earns  188.  a 
week  (say  $4  60  gold  standard),  and  has  a 
wife  and  dx  children.  He  neither  drinks 
nor  smokes,  and  hands  over  his  whole 
wages  to  his  wife.  This  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  well  ordered  families.  She  pays  4s. 
a  week  for  rent ;  Is.  for  coals ;  candles,  soap, 
eta,  9d. ;  a  penny  a  week  each  for  the  six 
children  to  a  bnrial  club,  6d. ;  on  a  doctor's 
bill  due.  Is.  Here  are  7s.  8d.  of  the  18s. 
ffone,  and  nothinfl^  to  eat.  Now  the  bill  of 
uire  for  those  eight  persons.  One  pound  of 
bread  a  day  for  each — ^the  children  scarcely 
taste  anything  else— comes  to  7s.  a  week ; 
twenty  poumu  of  potatoes,  8d. ;  one  pound 
of  butcher's  meat  on  Sunday,  and  two 
pounds  of  salt  pork  for  week  days,  2s. ;  one 
pound  of  sugar,  half  pound  of  butter,  one 
ounce  tea,  ISd.,  make  up  the  week's  ac- 
count. No  milk,  no  fhdt,  no  clothing. 
The  only  way  they  can  have  that  Is  for  the 
children  to  get  work  or  die ;  then  something 
would  come  in  from  the  burial  dub.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  men  work  hard  for 
two-thirds  of  these  wages,  or  less.    Plenty, 


tiren  in  large  towns,  woric  for  12s.  a  week. 
Thousands  cannot  taste  e^en  the  Sunday 
meat  dinner.  Great  numbers  never  taste  but- 
ter ;  they  get  a  little  drippings  as  a  substitute. 
In  a  London  shop  on  a  Saturday  night,  jtm 
will  see  great  heaps  of  penny  and  half- 

Eenny  'packets  of  tea,  and  pennyworths  of 
rown  sugar,  ready  done  up  for  "  people  of 
moderate  incomes."  I  once  had  the  curiosi- 
ty to  buy  a  half-penny  packet  of  tea— a 
cent's  worth.  It  resembled  musty  dover 
hay,  and  a  decoction  tasted  as  you  m^ht 
fancy  drippings  from  a  heap  of  dead  leaves 
to  taste  at  the  end  of  a  hard  winter. 

After  the  testimony  of  this  "  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses," on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  what 
f round  is  left  for  the  assertion  that  the 
merican  artlzan  and  workman  is  no  better 
paid  than  his  suffering  brethren  in  England 
or  Europe  1 

How  clear,  too,  is  the  proof  that  fair  pro- 
tection to  home  industry  benefits  the  work- 
man, and  therefore  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  National  Labor  Congress  is  both 
true  and  timely. 

MOSES  W.  FIELD. 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Oct.  20, 1869. 
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GmrrLEMEN  of  the  State  Agricitltubal  Socibtt,  and  Men 
AND  Women  of  Wisconsin  : 

This  State  Fair  is  the  result  of  the  hard  labor  of  the 
pioneers,  who  leveled  the  forests,  and  grubbed  the  stumps,  aud 
broke  up  the  prairies,  and  washed  and  baked,  working  hard^ 
early  and  late,  out  of  doors  and  in,  living  simply,  amidst  rude 
surroundings.  These  products  of  the  farm  and  the  mill,  so 
abundant  and  wonderful,  could  not  be  here  unless  they  had 
struck  the  first  blows,  and  gone  through  these  heavy  toils. 
Let  us  give  them  due  honor. 

Amidst  better  conditions  you  are  following  in  their  steps,, 
and,  indeed,  many  of  you  have  been  of  their  number  and 
shared  their  privations,  and  are  already  seeing  this  young  and 
vigorous  State  pass  by  the  pioneer  stage. 

We  are  a  working  people,  and  when  we  see  that  labor  has 
done  so  much  in  making  the  wilderness  blossom  and  the  waste 
places  glad  with  civilized  life,  we  should  appreciate  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  useful  work. 

Each  and  all  should  do  something  for  their  own  and  for 
the  common  good.  We  have  small  room  for  drones,  or  dig- 
nified genteel  idlers. 

For  ray  own  part,  I  want  to  be  busy  in  some  decent  and 
useful  way,  and  when  the  time  comes  I  can  work  no  longer 
with  hand  or  brain,  I  pray  that  my  life  on  earth  may  cease. 

As  this  is  a  festival  of  workers,  it  is  fit  to  see  how  labor  can 
be  best  employed,  and  skill  wisely  guided,  to  eflfect  highest 
results.  The  pioneer's  first  effort  was  to  struggle  tor  bread, 
his  first  occupation  tilling  the  soil,  which  gave  rich  returns. 
Next  he  sold  a  little  surplus  to  any  market,  far  or  near,  and 
that  surplus  has  now  grown  great,  and  its  transportation  to 
markets  far  away  costs  a  large  part  of  its  price.  Englaud. 
takes  little  of  your  wheat,  but  ahe  goNcnia  \Xi^  '^tv^'^>^^^^ 


takes  two  men  to  cany  to  Liveq)Ool  the  corn  one  man  can  raise 
in  Wisconsin.  Cheaper  modes  of  transit  can  and  should  be 
had,  in  time,  which  will  remedy  this  in  some  small  degree, 
but  the  more  thorough  remedy  I  will  speak  of  soon.  As  the 
surplus  grows  large  capital  accumulates,  and  means  are  at 
hand  to  undertake  new  enterprises,  but  the  people  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  farming  and  the  exporting  of  pro- 
duce, inevitably  the  great  work  of  the  pioneer,  can  be  still 
pursued  almost  exclusively,  with  lasting  profit  and  benefit. 
This  is  a  grave  mistake  indeed,  and  it  is  folly  and  blindness 
for  us  to  listen  to  the  flattery  of  our  Bi-itish  cousins  over  the 
ocean,  about  our  being  "the  granary  of  the  world."  Of 
course,  with  this  breadth  of  rich  soil,  farming  will  always  be 
important,  but  we  must  have  home-manufactures,  and  a  great 
home-market,  if  we  would  make  farming  pay,  and  have  a 
surplus  also  to  send  abroad. 

Agriculture  alone  never  made  a  country  rich  or 
civilized.  Ireland  has  a  rich  soil,  but  England  has  cruelly 
crushed  her  manufactures,  and  she  is  poor.  Portugal  and 
Spain,  deluded  by  England  into  "free  trade,"  and,  of  course 
with  limited  manufactures,  are  poor.  France,  with  the  same 
Celtic  race,  a  more  protective  policy,  and  larger  manufactures, 
has  more  wealth  and  far  better  farms.     So  it  is  the  world  over. 

It  is  folly  for  one  class  to  try  to  stand  alone,  or  to  look 
upon  others  with  jealousy.  We  depend  on  each  other.  Farms 
or  factories  only  thrive  best  when  they  are  'near  each  other, 
so  that  they  can  help  each  other  easier.  They  are  natural 
allies.  Diversified  industry  is  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  the 
Northwest,  and  thus  the  £Eirmei  s  will  partake  of  the  common 
prosperity.  England  has  no  room  for  farming,  as  we  have, 
and  while  her  manufacturing  puts  ^  great  wealth  in  a  few 
hands,  her  landless  people  are  poor.  Here  there  is  room  for 
homes  and  farms  for  an  independent  people.  Here  are  metals, 
fuel,  food,  and  raw  materials  for  textile  fabrics  in  abundance. 
Here  are  skill  and  energy,  capital  increasing,  and  labor  acces- 
sible. No  country  in  the  world  has  such  natural  capacity  for 
great  and  varied  mauufacturlug  and  farming  as  the  Northwest. 


There  are  now  at  work  in  £urope  at  least  1,250,000 
people,  whose  products  are  brought  to  this  country  for  sale. 
These  people  you  support  by  sending  them  your  grain,  at  an 
enormous  expense  for  freight,  and  buying  their  handiwork. 
If  the  4,000  factories  now  employed  in  £urope  on  American 
fabrics  and  commodities  were  ti*ansported  to  the  Western 
States,  with  one  half  the  operatives  to  work  them  (you  could 
easily  furnish  the  other  half),  it  would  have  the  immediate 
effect  to  increase  the  value  of  your  farms  four  or  five  fold. 

Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  all  the  people  of  the 
Northwest,  with  all  the  new  emigrants,  continue  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  productions  of  agricultural  staples,  and  that 
everybody  who  works  at  all  is  driven  into  that  employment, 
what  will  be  the  certain  result?  Over  production,  low 
prices,  poor,  idle,  and  as  an  inevitable  result  in  the  end, 
uneducated  and  vicious  people. 

Your  land  is  rich  to-day  but  will  be  poor  to-morrow  if  this 
exporting  process  goes  on.  Its  exhaustion  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  The  best  farming  is  where  the  best  manufacturing 
stimulates  skill.  The  soil  of  England  is  thinner  than  your», 
but  her  average  wheat  crop  is  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre, 
and  that  average  gains,  while  in  this  country  we  have 
reduced  our  yield  more  than  half,  to  an  average  of  only 
twelve  bushels  an  acre. 

In  England  you  find  roots  and  other  crops  in  rotation, 
covering  half  the  arable  soil,  and  the  small  wheat  fields 
kept  rich  by  this  skillful  management,  yield  heavily.  With 
us  no  such  variety  of  crops,  and  less  wheat  on  two  acres  than 
on  one  over  the  ocean.  In  New  England  we  find  excellent 
farming,  and  poor  land  growing  richer,  because  the  market  is 
near  and  excellent. 

J.  H.  Klippart,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  said  in  1860: — "Several  years  ago  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  wheat — the  staple  of  Ohio — was  annu- 
ally diminishing  its  yield ;  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  the 
average  product  was  reduced  from  thirty  to  less  than  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.      I  also  learned  that  iu  G\^^\.  "^xSxscsxn^  ^^^ 
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yield,  in  tbe  Bame  time,  had  increased  from  sixteen. to  thirty- 
six  bushels  per  acse.  Portions  of  New  York  that  formerly 
produced  thiily  busiieis,  now  seldom  average  over  eight ;  and 
Ohio,  with  her  virgin  soil,  is  reduced  to  thirteen.  Uulefls  onr 
fanners  soon  turn  their  attention  to  renovation,  even  Ohio 
will  leill  soon  be  among  the  non-producing  wheat  lands." 

Wisconsin  will  follow  the  same  dismal  path,  unless  there 
he  a  change,  and  only  the  building  up  of  manufactures  oaa 
avert  this  calamity. 

Mr.  Klippaht  eays  of  the  former  wheat  lands  of  New 
York,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Delaware: — "Exhaustion  is 
written  all  over  them  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood." 

Facts  might  be  given  in  regard  to  the  yield  of  cotton, com 
and  tobacco,  all  with  the  same  pitiful  result.  The  reason  is 
simple  enough. 

Constant  exportation  of  wheat,  or  any  product,  exhausts 
the  soil  of  the  constituents  necessary  for  the  growth  of  that 
product,  with  no  device  by  which  they  are  returned  to  the 
soil.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York,  by  Mr.  Warixo,  he  says : — 

"  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  Improper  to  estimate  the  total 
annual  wastes  of  the  country  at  less  than  equal  to  the  mineral 
constituents  oi  fijteen  hundred  miUion  bushels  of  com.  To 
suppose  this  can  continue,  and  we  can  remain  prosperous,  is 
simply  ridiculous.  As  yet  we  have  much  virgin  soil,  and  it 
will  be  long  ere  we  reap  the  full  fruits  of  our  improvidence, 
hut  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  With  our  earth-butchery 
and  prodigality  we  are  each  year  tosiug  the  intrinsic  esaeuce 
of  our  vitality." 

These  are  grave  truths,  and  "  forewarned,  forearmed "  is 
a  good  motto  for  us,  before  our  yet  new  soil  is  exhausted. 
You  may  truly  say  that  better  fenning  would  lessen  this 
waste,  but  you  look  in  vain  for  this  better  farming,  save 
where  the  factory  and  the  farm  are  neighbors.  Diversified 
industry  is  the  remedy.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
cheaper  trangportaivon  to  the  Bea^board,  and  I  have  read  with 


interest  the  proceeding  of  farmers'  meetings  for  that  object 
in  Illinois  and  this  State.  All  proper  and  important,  and 
worthy  of  just  success,  but  I  have  greatly  wished  that  the 
increasing  of  the  home  market  had  claimed  equally  intelligent 
thought  and  discussion,  for  the  one  but  alleviates  a  chronic 
complaint,  the  other  cures  the  disorder. 

Wisconsin  has  a  special  interest  in  this  matter.  You  raise 
wheat  largely,  but  the  great  corn  crops  and  cattle  herds  of 
Illinois  you  hardly  rival.  The  exportation  of  a  single  leading 
staple  is  exhausting  and  hazardous,  and.  should  lead  to  the 
development  of  other  resources. 

Your  wool  crop  is  large,  it  is  true,  but  what  folly  to  send 
away  a  pound  of  it.  The  lumber  from  your  pine  forests  will 
be  exhausted,  the  large  export  of  wheat,  with  small  home 
consumption,  will  impoverish  your  soil,  your  farming  will  not 
improve  if  you  keep  up  the  old  habits ;  but  turn  to  the  ex- 
haustless  stores  of  iron  and  coal  and  peat,  so  easily  accessible 
in  and  near  your  borders,  bind  the  swift  streams  to  your  ser- 
vice to  turn  your  water-wheels,  build  factories  and  sbops  and 
iron  mills,  weave  your  own  cloths,  shape  your  own  tools, 
make  your  own  iron  and  steel,  feed  the  workmen  from  your 
farms,  and  thus  diversify  their  products,  and  the  day  of  your 
redemption  is  at  hand,  In  the  great  exposition  of  wool  and 
woolens  at  Chicago  in  August,  I  shared  the  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise of  all  there,  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  products 
of  Western  skill  exhibited.  I  saw  woolens  from  your  State, 
not  only  servicable  but  beautifiil — good  enough  for  any  man 
to  wear  anywhere.  You  have  already  some  eighty  woolen 
mills,  making  excellent  and  honest  cloths,  with  no  shoddy  in 
them.  But  you  sell  wool  to  go  eastward,  pay  freights,  com- 
missions and  profits,  both  ways,  and  get  back  imported 
woolens  nicely  finished,  but  shoddy-mixed — and  shoddy  and 
shabby  are  the  same  after  a  little  wear.  You  have  iron  ores 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  send  to  England  to  buy  rails,  so 
poor  that  no  other  market  in  the  world  will  take  them,  and 
lay  them  down  over  the  very  mines  where  lies  your  own  iron 
waiting  to  be  wrought  by  the  hands  of  decently  paid  and 
hopeftil  American  workmen. 
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Capital  likes  good  investments  and  quick  returns,  yet  it 
can  live,  and  wait,  and  take  advantage  of  poverty.  Labor 
wants  constant  and  decently  paid  occupation.  Diversified 
industry  is  desirable  to  the  capitalist,  but  far  more  so,  and 
more  necessary  to  the  workman.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars  it 
would  need  no  great  wit  to  go  into  a  region  wher^  cash  was 
scarce,  because  the  people  were  far  from  market,  loan  money 
to  farmers,  and  swallow  up  their  farms,  according  to  law,  if 
not  according  to  gospel,  by  relentless  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages. But  suppose  I  invested  the  million  in  woolen,  or 
cotton,  or  iron  miNs,  bought  the  products  of  those  farms  for 
the  workmen,  and  employed  the  surplus  laborers ;  there  need 
be  no  mortgages,  but  the  lands  would  rise  five  or  ten  fold  in 
value. 

I  should  not  be  acting  as  a  philanthropist,  but  simply  as  a 
business  man,  helping  others  to  proeper  that  I  might  shai'e 
in  that  prosperity.  A  factory  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  will 
spend  about  that  sum  yearly  for  materials  and  labor,  and  the 
larger  part  circulates  among  the  people. 

Let  the  blood  stagnate  or  move  too  slow  in  the  veins  and 
a  man  is  sick — the  strong  and  ready  pulsation  is  health.  So 
with  business ;  it  is  rapid  and  easy  circulation  of  money,  quick 
returns,  nearness  of  producer  and  consumer,  demand  for  labor 
of  all  kinds,  and  sale  and  interchange  of  its  products,  that 
makes  health  and  brings  wealth. 

An  able  French  journal  well  says : 

*'  That  which,  above  all,  agriculture  claims,  is  the  multipli- 
cation of  markets,  its  greatest  need  being  that  of  a  non-agri- 
cultural population.  What  is  it  that  presents  itself  to  view  in 
our  poorest  provinces  ?  A  people  thinly  scattered  and  almost 
entirely  rural ;  not  working  within  reach  of  a  market ;  con- 
suming on  the  spot  their  own  local  productions ;  with  few  or 
no  towns,  no  industry,  and  no  commerce  beyond  that  which 
is  strictly  necessary  for  satisfying  the  limited  wants  of  their 
inhabitants.  There,  the  poor  proprietor  divides  the  produce 
with  miserable  tenants,  the  inevitable  result  of  agriculture 
witboat  a  market.     Out  manwfaGtuTiug  departments,  on  the 
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other  hand,  are  by  far  the  best  cultivated,  and  for  that  reason 
the  most  productive.  There,  our  agriculture  has  proved  her 
ability  to  realize  by  other  means,  but  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
wondens  of  English  husbandry.  Wherever  a  large  centre  of 
€^f  consumption  is  formed^  the  neighboring  farmers  are  the  first 
to  profit  hy  it.  This  law  is  infallible^  and  allows  of  no 
exception.'*^ 

At  the  Fair  of  the  'New  England  Agricultural  Society,  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  1866,  Hon.  John  A.  Anpbew  eloquently 
said : 

"  I  desire  to  attract  the  observation  of  this  body  of  intelli- 
gent agriculturists  to  the  subject  of  the  diversification  of 
industry,  in  its  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer.  I  can  do  little  more  than  remind  you  that  while  popu- 
lation has  grown  beyond  a  precedent,  wealth  has  advanced 
beyond  population;  that  in  proportion  as  our  industry  has 
become  diversified,  our  capacity  to  purchase  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  has  been  much  more  than  correspondingly 
enlarged  ;  and  that  the  union  of  the  people  in  a  common  pur. 
pose  to  develop  all  their  powers,  by  whatever  means,  whether 
intellectual  or  mechanical,  is  the  secret  of  their  own  growth, 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  estate  of  man. 
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"Better  fed,  with  more  fullness  and  variety;  better  clad, 
in  more  garments,  and  those  more  pleasing  to  the  sense  of 
beauty ;  better  sheltered,  by  houses  more  commodious,  and  in 
styles  of  more  tasteful  architecture,  and  more  enduring  qual- 
ity; with  more  books  and  newspapers,  and  larger  public 
libraries ;  enjoying  in<:omparably  more  avenues  and  better 
means  for  traveling,  and  for  transportation  of  goods;  with 
ampler  crops  and  better  prices  than  ever  before — this  very 
Commonwealth  does,  in  its  own  current  history,  afford  the 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  our  American  aim  at  the  largest 
conquest  over  all  the  domains  of  industry." 

Words  well  worthy  the  heart  and  the  head  of  a  noble  and 

lamented   son  of  New  England,  who   once   illustrated  the 

genuineness  of  his  Democracy  by  saying  to  a  large  audience, 

"  Whatever  other  sins  may  be  laid  to  my  charge,  and  doubtleaa 
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there  are  many,  I  thank  God  I  was  never  mean  enough  to  des- 
pise a  man  because  he  was  poor,  or  ignorant,  or  black."  Let 
it  be  our  effort  to  hasten  the  day  when  what  he  says  of  these 
aspects  of  New  England  life,  which  are  the  results  of  her 
diversified  industry,  may  be  as  true  of  Wisconsin  as  of  the 
"Old  Bay  State." 

With  a  variety  of  occupations,  all  find  something  to  do ; 
with  few  kinds  of  labor  much  power  is  wasted  in  idlenets. 
In  Wisconsin  there  are  some  40,000  women  and  children  of 
suitable  age  for  light  labor,  willing  and  able  to  work.  In  New 
England  they  would  all  find  employment.  Suppose  they 
could  earn,  with  you,  60  cents  each  a  day  in  manufacturing 
establishments;  that  would  be  $8  a  week,  each,  or  $120,000 
for  all,  and  $6,240,000  a  year,  or  $62,400,000  in  ten  years,  in 
addition  to  the  present  wealth  of  your  State.  Savings*  banks 
are  mostly  places  of  deposit  for  the  surplus  earnings  of 
working  people.  In  1866,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large 
sums  were  invested  by  the  same  class  in  government  bonds, 
there  was  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts 
$67,000,000. 

Statistics  of  the  wealth  and  yearly  income  of  England, 
carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  McQueen,  sum  up  this  conclusion : 
"Capital  usefully  employed  in  manufactures  by  an  agricul- 
tural nation  in  time  increases  the  value  of  the  soil  ten  fold." 

The  special  advantage  of  the  Northwest  is  that  we  have 
ample  room  for  farming  as  well  as  manufacturing,  and  thus 
the  conditions  which  not  only  create  wealth  but  distribute  it 
among  the  intelligent  land  owners  and  artizans. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  enlarge  on  what  must  be 
passed  by  with  a  simple  statement — varied  industry  helps  to 
civilization  and  wealth  of  soul  and  life,  as  well  as  of  purse. 
While  it  enlarges  the  capacity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor,  and 
multiplies  and  distributes  their  enjoyment,  it  stimulates  art, 
science,  and  all  higher  moral  and  mental  powers. 

Some  of  your  new  towns  which  have  sprung  up  and 
driven  so  rapidly  have  reached  their  growth,  and  others  will 
goon  do  80.    Nobody  with  us  enjoys  living  in  a  town  "  all 
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finished,  painted  and  fenced  in/'  as  the  saying  is.  Let  snch 
towns  build  up  manufactures,  and  thus  help  themselves  to  a 
new  life,  and  add  to  the  value  and  enjoyment  of  the  country 
around. 

Not  the  least  benefit  of  diversified  industry  is  to  build  up 
many  thriving  towns,  instead  of  the  few  great  centres  of  trade, 
which  absorb  all  around  them  iu  an  agricultural  community, 
taking  much  and  giving  back  little. 

The  West  has  made  rapid  advances  in  manufacturing,  for 
we  find  by  the  census  returns  of  1860  that  the  value  of  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  for  that  year  in  the  eleven  Western 
States  was  $390,411,942,  giving  employ  to  222,-S25  persons, 
but  the  twelve  New  England  and  Middle  States  turned  out 
♦1,298,207,068  worth,  and  employed  1,026,000  persons.  Your 
own  State,  being  new,  hardly  did  its  proportion  in  this  work 
with  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  we  find  that  the  woolen  mills  of 
Wisconsin  had  increased  from  fifteen,  with  a  yearly  product 
of  $116,000,  in  1860,  to  sixty  or  eighty,  yielding  $662,600 
worth  of  cloths,  in  1 866,  while  the  660  mills  of  the  seven 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,*  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  turned  out  about  $4,200,000  worth.  A  good 
beginning,  but  we  must  keep  on  and  overtake  Massachusetts 
with  her  great  mills  turning  out  $40,000,000  worth  yearly, 
and  the  wool  growers  of  Wisconsin,  learning  the  kinds  of 
wool,  long  or  short,  for  combing  or  carding,  that  your  manu- 
facturers want,  should  take  care  that  their  home-market  is 
fully  supplied,  even  if  it  takes  millions  of  sheep  to  do  it. 

Let  me  put  it  fairly  to  you,  farmers  of  Wisconsin.  Do 
you  want  to  banish  these  woolen  manufacturers?  Would 
you  think  it  a  benefit  to  be  compelled  to  sell  all  your  wool  in 
the  distance  and  buy  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  shoddy- 
cloths  from  over  the  ocean  in  place  of  the  honest  goods  they 
make  for  you?  Would  you  not  be  glad  to  have  scores  of 
woolen  mills  to  each  one  now  running? 

Iron  ore  is  valueless  in  the  ground,  and  labor  gives  it 
value.  It  costs  about  eighty  dollars,  paid  to  workmen,  to 
make  a  ton  of  iron. 
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Which  is  best  for  you — to  send  your  wheat  to  Liverpool 
and  take  it  back  in  poor  English  iron,  with  heavy  freight  and 
commissions  deducted,  and  your  rich  land  made  poor  by  the 
export  of  its  crops ;  or  to  feed  the  iron-makers  at  your  doors, 
save  expenses,  get  better  iron,  quick  returns,  better  prices, 
and  keep  your  land  in  good  heart  ? 

The  West  produced,  in  1867,  600,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  200,000  tons  of  bars,  and  plates,  and  rails,  and  our  total 
product  of  iron  and  steel  was  worth  over  $45,000,000. 

Would  you  send  that  sum  to  England  to  swell  her  yearly 
iron  and  steel  exports  of  $75,000,000,  and  increase  you  debt  ? 
or  would  you  increase  this  business,  which  is  labor  creating 
value  from  coarse  raw  material,  and  reach  to  the  point  Of 
exporting  the  product  of  your  mines,  the  richest  in  the 
world?  Iron  ships,  built  on  the  Clyde,  navigate  the  ocean. 
Tou  may  remember  iron  blockade  runners — aiiued  to  scourge 
our  commerce  also— coming  from  the  same  locality,  and  built 
to  order  for  certain  Britons  of  the  baser  sort.  (Thank  Heaven, 
the  Brigbts,  and  Thompsons,  and  the  cotton  spinners  in 
English  mills,  poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  soul  and  in  loyalty  to 
free  labor  the  world  over,  had  no  fellowship  in  such  greedy 
meanness).  Ii*on  ships  built  at  our  own  yards,  by  our  own 
workmen,  from  our  own  iron,  should  navigate  our  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and  the  ocean. 

Shall  the  hum  of  the  spindle,  the  roar  of  the  waterfall,  the 
puff  of  the  engine,  and  the  clang  of  the  triphammer  cease  in 
your  borders,  that  England  may  find  market  for  her  warea, 
while  you  keep  on  being  "the  world's  granary"  until  your 
land  is  too  poor  to  raise  wheat  ? 

You  will  answer  these  questions  for  yourselves  and  your 
children.  FaU  to  diversify  your  industry  and  your  path  leads 
down  to  de^ay  of  purse,  and  soil,  and  soul;  give  your 
labor  and  skill  many  ways  to  act,  and  that  path  leads  up  to 
wealth  of  soil  and  of  soul. 

Agriculture  and  Manufactures  are  the  creators  of  useful 
materials  and  finished  products.  Commerce  only  transports 
and  exchanges   what  they  bring  into  being.     Neither  can 
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thrive  without  the  other,  and  neither  can  gain  by  overreaching 
the  other. 

Lessen  our  manufactures,  and,  for  a  time,  a  few  importing 
traders  might  gain,  but  the  power  of  the  country  to  buy 
from  abroad  would  soon  decrease,  and  the  home  trade  would 
languish.  Let  our  manufactures  thrive,  and  our  agriculture 
with  them,  and  our  power  to  buy  abroad  such  articles  as  can 
best  be  produced  in  other  lands  increases,  our  importations 
are  healthy,  and  our  internal  trade — far  greater  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  foreign — keeps  active  and  strong. 

Protection  to  home  industry  is  the  buiiiness  of  a  good 
government,  and  its  advocacy  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  citizen.  Not  monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
class,  but  protection  to  that  degree  needed  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  benefit  farmers,  and  keep  our  balance  of 
trade  healthy.  You  do  not  need  tariff  on  wheat  to  prevent 
its  import  from  Europe,  for  the  freight  is  a  tariff,  but  a  roll 
of  English  or  German  cloth  is  a  car-load  of  cheap  foreign 
corn,  packed  in  small  compass,  and  if  you  buy  it  you  help  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  your  grain  to  its  level.  Better  make 
it  here,  and  have  your  home  market  govern  a  price  that  shall 
rule  higher  than  in  Liverpool  or  Hamburg. 

How  can  a  farmer  raise  wool  and  pay  his  laborer  decent 
wages  for  a  civilized  man,  and  compete  with  half-naked  herds- 
men in  Australia  or  South  America  ?  Is  it  easy  even  for  a 
cotton-grower,  paying  his  laborer  $20  a  month,  to  compete 
with  Egypt  and  India  at  $5,  or  even  $3  a  month  wages  ?  In 
1864,  by  the  accurate  Report  of  the  Revenue  Commission,  it 
appears  the  wages  of  an  English  iron  puddler  were  $1.80  per 
ton,  or  00  cents  per  day,  those  of  an  American  $(3.54  per  ton, 
or  $3.27  per  day — much  more  here  than  there,  allowing  for 
higher  cost  of  living.  Can  we  so  shape  affairs  that  American 
workers,  in  the  field  and  mill,  shall  be  decently  paid  for 
doing  our  own  work?  Or  must  we  come  to  the  pauper  wages 
of  the  old  world? 

The  elevation  of  labor  is  called  "the  sentiment  which 
created  civilization."  Sometimes  we  find  a  frank  statement 
of  the  effect  of  "  free  trade,"  as  in  a  late  "Sew  X^xV\^\a?sis^ 
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"I  am  for  unqualified  free  trade.  I  would  sell  out  the 
custom  houses,  discharge  the  leeches  there,  and  allow  people 
to  sell  and  buy  wherever  they  chose.  This  will  bring  us  to  a 
true  and  normal  relation. 

"Commercial  disturbance  would  result.  We  should  be  on 
a  new  foundation.  The  first  effect  would  be  to  stop  manufac- 
turing here  and  fill  the  country  with  foreign  goods,  many  of 
which  Europe  would  never  see  her  money  for.  A  commercial 
revolution  would  follow,  laborers  would  be  out  of  employment, 
and  the  price  of  labor  would  come  down^  down^  ufitil  it  reached 
the  JEftropean  standard^  and  then  success  is  secured. 

Success,  possibly,  for  the  few,  but  hard  work  at  pauper 
pay  for  the  many ! 

If  a  farmer  half  tills  his  land,  and  buys  silks,  gewgaws, 
cloth,  etc.,  more  than  he  pays  for,  year  by  year,  no  matter 
how  large  or  rich  his  farm,  he  comes  to  trouble  at  last.  So 
with  a  nation.  Our  trouble  is  the  great  and  growing  tendency 
to  idleness  and  extravagance.  Our  boys  complain  of  work, 
and  want  to  be  clerks  or  government  officials.  Our  girls 
waste  their  time  on  frivolity  and  dress,  and  mechanics  and 
laborers  want  large  pay  for  little  work,  and  we  see  as  the  result 
high  prices  for  all  the  products  of  industry,  large  importations 
of  foreign  commodities  to  supply  the  deficencies  caused  by 
our  idleness,  a  steadily  increasing  foreign  debt,  and  gold  at  a 
high  and  increaRing  premium. 

A  great  number  of  healthy  men  are  seeking  or  holding 
public  offices  as  a  means  of  easy  support,  while  the  number 
and  cost  of  such  ofiices  onght  to  be  largely  reduced.  Young 
men,  if  you  would  have  your  manhood  dwindle  and  fade 
away,  and  be  a  genteel  and  subservient  pauper,  be  a  seeker 
for  Government  office.  If  you  would  be  manly  and  independ- 
ent, keep  to  your  farms  or  trades. 

People  talk  about  specie  payments,  and  bonds,  and  debt. 

Overtrading  with  Europe,  and  underwork  at  home,  and  want 

of  development  of  our  great  resources,  cause  these  financial 

troubles.     Remove  these  causes,  and  we  can  resume  specie 

payments  in  two  years  without  distress  or  revulsion. 
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At  the  close  of  a  great  war,  when  we  ought  to  have  been 
prudent,  if  ever,  our  reeklcBS  importations  reached  1437,000,000, 
or,  deducting  $9,000,000  specie  imported,  $428,000,000.  But 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  that  the  undervaluations 
at  the*  Custom  Houses  are  some  20  per  cent.,  which  is  a  low 
estimate,  and  we  must  add  that  amount,  or  $85,720,000,  and 
make  a  total  of  $514,320,000,  for  a  single  gear's  imports  in 
1867.     Of  this  vast  sum  there  was 

Cotton  manufactures, $30,844,801 

Iron  and  Steel .  24000.000 

Wool  and  its  manufactures, 66,800.000 

$121,644,391 

All  this  tlie  Northwest  alone  should  have  produced 
or  manufactured,  but  we  have  gone  on  and  allowed  our 
imports  to  far  exceed  our  expoits  or  ability  to  pay,  until  our 
debt  in  Europe,  mostly  in  England  and  Germany,  is  some 
$1,500,000,000,  including  National,  State,  railroad,  and  munici- 
pal bonds,  and  stocks;  and  our  National  obligations  in  the 
shape  of  bonds  are  tossed  about  by  foreign  bankers  at  a 
shameful  and  ruinous  discount.  The  yearly  interest  of  this 
great  debt  is  $90,000,000,  in  gold,  or  more  than  all  our  mines 
produce. 

From  January  1st  to  August  1st,  seven  months,  the  exports 
of  specie  to  Europe  were  $60,000,000,  while  our  receipts  from 
California  were  but  $25,000,000,  and  at  last  the  "  Neto  York 
Shipping  and  Commercial  List^'^  uttering  the  views  of  great 
bankers  and  importers,  says  on  the  8th  of  August :  "Various 
theories  have  been  adduced  (in  regard  to  the  rise  of  gold), 
but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  real  cause  is 
mainly  the  result  of  an  uneven  foreign  trade  movement,  that 
is,  the  undue  preponderance  of  imports  over  exports,  thus 
leaving  a  large  balance  against  the  country,  which  is  neces- 
sarily draining  us  of  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  since  bonds 
are  no  longer  available,  in  adequate  quantities,  for  that 
purpose."  I  am  glad  to  see  in  such  a  journal  such  clear  state- 
ment of  our  danger  and  its  main  cause.  Repeatedly,  for 
years  back,  I  have  made  the  same  staleni^\iX,^\AOti  ^^^^^^'feR^ 
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by  almost  unheeded,  but  is  at  last  seen  in  all  its  dangerons 
magnitude.  More  work  and  less  extravagance,  more  prodnc* 
tioa  and  less  importation,  more  development  of  our  natural 
resources,   more  diversified  industry  to  make  our  labor   pay 

* 

better,  and  the  debt  decreases,  specie  payment  results,  and 
the  vexed  question  of  greenbacks  and  bonds  gets  settled. 

For  this  increased  production  we  must  have  more  mann 
facturcs,  for  mingled  agriculture  and  manufacturers,  such  as 
you  can  have  here,   are   the   great   sources  of  wealth   and 
prosperity. 

That  well-known  philanthropist,  Pei'er  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  has  carefully  prepared  a  table,  from  the  Treasury 
Reports  of  1866  and  '57,  showing  the  production,  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child,  white  or  black,  in  the  States,  which 
shows  the  great  advantage  of  the  manufacturing  States.  I 
give  a  part  of  it  to  illustrate : 

Maseachasetts, $166  60 

Wisconsin 68  41 

Bliode  Island, 16461 

Indiana, 99  13 

Connecticut, 156  05 

California  (gold  included), 149  96 

Move  on  in  Wisconsin  and  you  can  overtop  Massachusetts, 
but  you  must  move  in  that  path.  Being  "the  world's 
granary "  and  importing  your  goods  from  Europe  never  will 
carry  you  there.  You  see  the  "  wooden  nutmegs  "  of  Conne^t- 
ticut  are  worth  more  than  the  gold  nuggets  of  California,  and 
may  learn  that  the  iron  mines  and  fleeces  in  your  midst  can  be 
made  oi  more  value  than  richest  gold  beds. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  motives  or  intentions,  but,  in 
fact,  the  man  who  advocates  and  supports  what  is  called 
"free  trade"  is  an  enemy  to  our  country's  good,  and  especially 
to  the  good  of  the  Northwest.  The  free  trade  cry  comes  from 
England,  a  country  that  now  levies  duties  on  imports  to  the 
amount  of  about  $100,000,000  yearly,  and  puts  a  tariff  of  300 
per  cent  on  the  tobacco  we  send  them.  In  1859  the  duty  on 
j^merican  tobacco  imposed  by  the  British  government  was 
#18,724,420. 
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A  witty  Frenchman,  Baron  Ditpin,  well  said  in  1862: 
"  When  the  British  Parliament  applaud  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  world's  commerce,  they  clap  their  hands,  ard  those 
hands  are  covered  by  English  gloves,  protected  against  foreign 
gloves  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent." 

England  has  always  taken  care  of  her  manufactures  until 
they  could  stand  strong,  no  matter  how  long  it  took.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  Edwakd  III,  forbade  the  exportation  of 
rams,  and  levied  heavy  taxes  on  imported  woolens,  calling  a 
Parliament  almost  wholly  to  legislate  on  the  matter.  In  1772 
there  were  311  laws  on  wool  and  woolens,  aiming  at  the 
building  up  of  this  great  industry.  In  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Lord  Bacon  said  to  her  Ministers,  "^^  Let  us  turn 
the  wools  of  our  land  into  cloths  of  our  own  growth.  It 
would  set  many  thousands  at  work,  and  multiply  the  materials 
five,  ten  or  twenty  times  in  value."  Thus,  for  over  four 
hundred  yeare,  England  constantly  took  care  of  her  woolen 
interest. 

In  1610  the  protective  duty  on  foreign  bar  iron  was  $12.50 
per  ton;  in  1782,  tl4 ;  in  1803,  $21  ;  in  1806,  $27;  in  1819, 
♦32.50;  in  1836  it  was  reduced  to  $7.50.  Why?  Because 
through  an  unwavering  policy  of  protection  for  a  century  and 
a  half  tier  iron  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  all  competition. 
Then  it  was  time  to  cry  "  Hurrah  for  free  trade  in  woolens 
and  iron  the  world  over  I " 

As  has  been  well  said  by  Hon*.  D.  J.  Mobrell,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: "During  the  last  century  an  institution  was 
founded  in  England,  under  the  style  of  *The  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,'  whose  munificent 
and  practical  benevolence  is  attested  by  many  churches  still 
standing  in  this  country,  erected  by  funds  which  it  supplied. 
The  great  missionary  enterprise  to  which  England  of  to-day  is 
devoted  is  the  propagation  in  *  foreign  parts '  of  the  doctrines 
of  a  political  religion — the  gospel  of  free  trade.  Its  tracts  are 
the  essays  of  British  economists,  its  colporteurs,  her  commer- 
cial traders,  its  foreign  missionanes,  the  representatives  of  the 
press  of  our  leading  commercial  cily,  Wi^  \\a  ^>a^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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bonded  wharehouses.  No  influence  which  can  contribute  to 
the  spread  of  this  religion  is  despised ;  no  accessible  organ 
which  can  affect  opinion  abroad  remains  unsubsidized." 

The  solicitude  of  the  English  for  our  adoption  of  their 
"free  trade  '^^  professions  as  our  practice  can  hardly  arise  from 
philanthropy,  as  they  are  not  vastly  better  or  worse  than 
other  people. 

In  1846,  when  our  tariff  was  reduced,  firms  in  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  paid  some  $60,000  to  that  end,  and  over  $1,000,000 
of  British  money  was  s{>ent  in  Washington.  Samples  of 
foreign  goods  were  shown  in  a  basement  room  of  the  Capitol, 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  to-day  there  is  no  lack  of  money 
from  interested  foreign  parties  to  propagate  the  same  "  political 
gospel." 

But  even  John  Stuart  Mill,  an  able  advocate  of  free 
trade,  says  in  his  Political  Economy:  "The  superiority  of 
one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  production  often  anses 
only  from  having  begun  it  sooner.  There  may  be  no  inherent 
advantage  on  one  part,  or  disadvantage  on  the  other,  but  only 
a  present  superiority  of  skill  and  experience.  A  country 
which  has  this  skill  and  experience  yet  to  acquire  may  in 
other  respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  production  than  those 
which  were  earlier  in  the  field ;  and,  beside,  it  is  a  just  remark, 
that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  improvement 
in  any  branch  of  production  than  its  trial  under  a  new  set  of 
conditions.  JStU  it  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  should^ 
at  their  own  cost^  introduce  a  new  manufacture,  and  bear  the 
burdens  of  carrying  it  on  until  the  producers  have  ^cen 
educated  up  to  the  line  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  have 
become  traditional,  A  proteciive  duty,  continued  for  a 
reasonable  time,  will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconvenient 
mode  in  which  a  country  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such 
an  experiment." 

This  covers  the  whole  ground  of  protection  as  a  principle^ 
and  his  only  error  is  in  considering  as  a  tax  that  which  is  a 
help  and  benefit. 

In  1S25  heavy  cottouB  v^ete  ^oV^Vsi^^^  E^w^Kudfor  23^ 
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cents  per  yard,  in  1840  for  12  cents,  in  1855  for  9 J  cents. 
Cotton  hosiery  went  down  from  25  cents  in  1860,  to  12^  cents 
a  pair  to-day.  Lawns  were  imported  from  England  in  1846 
at  28  to  30  cents,  then  we  undersold  thenu  Delaines,  of  which 
we  consume  two  yards  to  each  of  our  population,  were  im- 
ported at  28  to  30  cents ;  a  better  home-made  article  now  sells 
at  20  cents.  Carpets  have  been  reduced  25  per  cent,  by 
economies  and  processes  introduced  here.  Our  shoe  industry 
excels  the  world  in  quality  and  beauty,  and  only  needs  a 
tariff  to  guard  against  fluctuations  abroad.  Ten  years  ago 
our  cast  steel  was  imported  from  England  at  a  duty  of  but  1 2 
per  cent.,  and  its  average  price  was  18  cents  per  pound.  In 
1860  its  manufacture  commenced  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  1861 
the  duty  was  doubled,  but  the  foreign  article  went  down  to 
13  cents,  and  ours  a  trifle  lower.  Gold  premium  and  war 
prices  carried  English  steel  up  to  45  cents,  but  ours  was  sold, 
of  equal  quality,  at  32  cents,  and  our  Grovemment  and  people 
thus  saved  millions  in  the  war,  and  were  saved  from  pitiful 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power  not  especially  friendly  to  us  in 
the  days  of  our  peril. 

These  reduced  prices,  all  under  protection,  are  no  great 
tax,  surely. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  Report  from  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures  to  Congress,  in  1832,  said:  "The  first  act  of 
the  first  Congress  was  an  act  levying  duties  on  importations, 
and  this  act,  by  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  was  preceded 
by  a  preamble  as  follows : 

'Whereas,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  encouragment  and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties 
be  levied  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported.*" 

And  that  able  patriot  argued  that  this  was  a  part  of  their 
duty  "to  provide  for  the  common  defence,"  saying,  "This 
common  defence  must  be  provided  for  as  much  against  com- 
mercial rivalry  as  warlike  invasion,  for  the  spirit  of  traffic 
armed  with  power,  as  the  experience  of  mankind  baa  ^vi^^^ 
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is  more  insatiate  and  grasping  that  all  the  Alexanders  and 
Csesars  that  ambition  has  inflicted  on  men.'' 

The  sagacious  Franklin,  writing  from  London  in  1771  to 
Humphrey  Marshall,  said : 

"  Every  manufacture  encouraged  in  our  country  makes 
part  of  a  market  for  provisions  within  ourselves,  and  saves  so 
much  money  to  the  country  as  must  otherwise  be  exported  to 
pay  for  the  manufactures  he  supplies.  Here  in  England  it  is 
well  known  and  understood  that  wherever  a  manufacture  is 
established  which  employs  a  number  of  bands  it  raises  the 
value  of  land  in  the  neighboring  country  all  around  it.  It 
seems,  therefore,  the  interest  of .  our  farmers  and  owners  of 
land  to  encourage  our  young  manufactures  in  preference  to 
foreign  ones." 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  to  Benjamin  Austin,  in  1816: 

"  You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue 
our  dependence  on  England  for  manufactures.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more  candor. 
♦  ♦  ♦  y^Q  have  since  experienced  what  we  did  not  then 
believe — that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and  power  enough 
to  exclude  us  from  the  fleld  of  interchange  with  other  nations ; 
that  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life  we  must  fabri- 
cate them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place  the  manufacturer 
by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist." 

Andrew  Jackson,  in  1826,  wrote  to  Dr.  Coleman: 

"  In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy 
of  British  merchants.  It  is  time  that  we  should  become  a 
little  more  Americanized^  and  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers 
and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own,  or  else  in  a  short  time, 
by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  be  rendered  paupers 
ourselves." 

Henry  Clay,  speaking  of  the  balance  of  trade  against  this 
country,  uttered  words  worthy  of  heed  to-day : 

"  In  the  mean  time  there  will  be  an  export  of  the  precious 

metals,  to  the  deep  injury  of  internal  trade,  an  export  of  public 

securities,  a  resort  to  ci*edit,  debt,  mortgages.    All  of  these 

conditions  are  believed  now  to  ^i^  m^v^i^V^^  Vi'^  o\ir  country  in 
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its  commercial  relation.  What  have  we  received  for  the 
bonds  sent  to  England?  Goods.  But  these  bonds  must  be 
paid 

In  184^,  Daniel  Webstbr,  looking  into  the  future  of  this 
Northwest,  sagaciously  said : 

'^he  Northwestern  States  are  designed  to  be  manufacturing 
States.  They  have  iron  and  coal.  They  have  a  people  of 
laborious  habits.  They  have  already  capital  enough  to  begin 
works  such  as  belong  to  new  States  and  new  communities ; 
and  when  the  time  comes — and  it  cannot  but  come  soon — they 
will  see  their  tiMie  interest  to  be  to  feed  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  manufacturers,  as  far  as  they  may  require  it,  and  in 
the  mean  time  begin  to  vary  their  own  occupations,  by  having 
classes  of  men  among  them  who  are  not  of  the  now  universal 
agncultural  population.  The  sooner  they  begin  this  work 
the  better ;  and  begin  it  they  will,  because  they  are  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  people,  and  cannot  fail  to  see  in  what  direction 
their  true  interest  lies." 

These  are  the  opinions  of  great  Americans.  Similar 
opinions  of  great  Europeans  might  be  given. 

Our  distinguished  Political  Economist,  Henry  C.  Carey, 
well  known  in  both  Continents,  and  whose  masterly  writings 
should  be  in  every  home-library  and  in  every  scho  >1,  well  says  : 

"  Steadiness  and  regularity  in  the  returns  to  agricultural 
labor  grow  with  increase  in  the  variety  of  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  land.  Disease  tends  to  disappear  as  population 
increases  and  a  near  market  is  created.  The  poor  Irishman 
sees  his  potatoes  pensh  of  rot,  consequent  on  the  increasing 
exhaustion  of  soil ;  the  Portuguese  witnesses  his  hopes  de- 
stroyed by  the  vine  disease ;  the  American  farmer  is  visited  by 
blight,  resulting  from  taking  from  the  soil  the  material  for  the 
ever-recurring  wheat  crop.  The  man  who  has  a  market  at  his 
door  finds  blight  and  insects  vanish,  and  is  able  to  make  his 
crops  more  certain." 

This  plot  of  keeping  back  diversified  industry  in  the 
Northwest  is  of  Southern  origin,  and  you  have  been  kept 
raising  cheap  food  by  the  craft  of  ih^  %ai\xi^  Oas^  ^'l  \si««LNft\tfi 
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rebelled  against  our  free  institutions,  and  slaughtered   your 
sons  in  the  struggle. 

A  book  was  published  at  Augusta,  6a.,  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription, and  thus  kept  away  from  the  North,  while  it  was  a 
sort  of  political  gospel  on  the  tables  of  leading  slaveholders. 
A  copy  was  brought  away  from  some  rebel's  library  by  ooe  of 
the  '*  boys  in  blue,"  from  which  I  make  extracts. 

The  title  of  this  large  volume  is  "Cotton  is  King,  and 
Pro-Slavery  Arguments,  comprising  the  writings  of  HiUdMoxD, 
Harper,  Christie,  Stringfellow,  Hodge,  Bledsoe  and 
Cartwright  on  this  important  subject;  by  E.  N.  Elliott, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Planter's  College,  Mississippi;  with  an 
Essay  on  Slavery  in  the  light  of  International  Law,  by  the 
Editor." 

It  ia  the  plots  and  plans  of  the  slave  power,  got  up  for  their 
own  study  and  use,  and  a  part  of  the  base  scheme  was  to  form 
an  alliance  with  British  cotton  spinners,  raise  the  delusive  cry 
of  "  free  trade,"  to  give  them  a  market  for  their  cotton  goods, 
and  to  keep  down  manufacturing  in  the  North  and  West, 
that  you  might  raise  cheap  food  for  their  negroes  ! 

A  writer  on  the  "  Economic  Relations  of  Slavery"  thus 
states  the  case : 

''  But  they  could  not  monopolize  the  market  for  cotton 
unless  they  could  obtain  a  cheap  supply  of  food  and  clothing 
for  their  negroes,  and  raise  their  cotton  cheaper  than  their 
rivals.  A  manufacturing  population^  with  its  mechanical 
cocuiffiUora  amidst  the  provision  growers^  on  a  scale  such  as  the 
protective  policy  proposed^  would  create  a  permanent  market  {at 
home)  for  their  products,  and  enhance  the  price,  whereas,  if 
this  manufacturing  could  be  prevented,  and  a  system  of  free 
trade  adopted,  the  South  cotdd  be  the  chief  provision  market 
cmd  the  fertile  land  North  supply  the  cheap  food  for  our 
slaves,      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

"  If  they  could  establish  free  trade  it  would  insure  the 

American  market  to  foreign  manufacturers,  secure  the  foreign 

market  for  their  cotton,  repress  home  manufactures,  force  a 

large  oamber  of  northern  men  VnXiO  a^ricraXXNtte^Tonltl^ly  the 
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growth  and  diminish  tde  price  of  provisions^  and  feed  and 
clothe  their  slaves  at  lower  rates." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  sliow  how  the  West  "  had  its  atten- 
tion turned  Soath  for  a  market,"  and  fully  reveals  their  scheme 
for  making  you  pioneers  of  the  West  work  cheap,  and  keep 
factories  away,  for  their  benefit,  under  a  "  free  trade "  delu- 
sion, to  strengthen  which  "  the  southern  planter  and  the  En- 
glish manufacturer  became  united."  Comment  is  needless. 
Farmers  of  Wisconsin,  how  do  you  like  the  plot  ? 

I  present  these  facts  becauHe  no  class  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try should  have  more  interest  in,  or  would  reap  equal  benefit 
from,  the  building  up  of  varied  industry  in  this  region  than 
the  farmers,  and  it  is  important  they  should  have  clear  views 
of  the  best  means  and  wisest  policy  to  that  end. 

We  greatly  overrate  the  importance  of  the  English  grain 
market. 

When  the  British  corn  laws  were  repealed,  the  inducement 
was  held  out  by  the  English,  and  the  hope  entertained  by  our 
grain  growers,  that  a  large  market  would  open  there  for  our 
products. 

But,  in  twelve  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  com  latos^  from 
1848  to  I860,  our  exports  of  breadstuffs  to  England  had  de- 
creased, in  proportion  to  our  population,  almost  thirty  per  • 
centy  even  by  English  estimate  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

During  the  same  years  the  British  imports  of  grain  from 
this  country  were  only  onerfiflh  their  imports  from  other 
countries, 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  often  send  off  in  ten  days  more 
grain  and  flour  than  England  has  taken  from  us  each  year, 
on  the  average,  for  ticenty  years  past. 

The  eleven  Northwestern  States,  in  1860,  produced  $900,- 
000,000  worth  of  grain  and  provisions  for  consumption  and 
export,  of  which  only  $25,000,000  worth  went  to  foreign 
countries,  and  less  than  half  of  that  to  Great  Britain,  while 
our  Eastern  States  and  the  South  took  $190,248,655  worth,  or 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  timft^  «k,%  ixiU"^:^!  ^%  ^^  ^^x^^^^ 
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countries.  New  England  is  a  larger  market  for  ns  than  Old 
England.  The  annual  average  of  our  exports  to  Great  Britain 
from  1846  to  1860  inclusive,  is  computed  at  only  $6,048,645. 

Your  farming  needs  great  improvement.  With  change  of 
crops,  root  culture,  deep  ploughing,  nnder-draining,  plaster 
and  manure,  1  doubt  not  your  products  per  acre  will  vastly 
increase,  and  that  fruits  and  other  products  you  now  find  it 
hard  to  ^raise  will  yield  abundantly.  You  need  to  plant 
orchards  and  to  have  groves  of  trees  growing  to  shield  ex- 
posed lands  on  the  prairies  from  the  blasts  of  the  winter  wind. 

All  the  labor  and  money  spent  in  this  way  will  be  repaid 
a  hundred  told ;  and  it  would  be  timely  wisdom  if  township 
and  county  Agricaltural  Societies  would  combine  some  broad 
plans  for  the  planting  of  trees,  and  perhaps  laws  might  be 
passed  for  that  purpose.  But  all  these  improvements,  so 
greatly  needed,  I  have  little  expectation  of  seeing  until  you 
diversify  your  industry  and  increase  your  home  market. 

Let  me  warn  you  of  another  great  change  that  is  coming. 
The  South  will  not  only  raise  their  own  -grain,  but  compete 
with  you  on  the  seaboard  and  in  Europe.  That  region  has  so 
long  been  looked  at  as  fit  only  to  produce  cotton,  and  rice, 
and  sugar,  that  we  forget  its  capacity  for  grain  growing. 
'  From  Virginia  through  to  Alabama  and  Louisiana  are  great 
tracts  of  the  finest  wheat  regions,  capable  of  producing  that 
grain  of  the  choicest  quality,  and  putting  it  in  market  in  New 
York  or  Boston  a  month  or  more  earlier  than  you  can,  and  at 
no  more  cost.  This  is  beginning  already,  and  it  is  Bwre  to 
come^  and  it  is  well  for  you  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  it. 

Its  approach  should  stimulate  you  anew  in  your  good  work 
of  putting  farm  and  factory  side  by  side,  and  should  lead  you 
also  to  look  about,  and  find,  if  possible,  some  new  product, 
fitted  for  your  soil  and  climate,  that  may  help  to  keep  all 
right. 

Such  a  product  is  in  your  reach  in  the  sugar  beet,  the  cul- 
ture of  which,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  should  grow  up 
in  the  Northwest,  in  ten  years  time,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
Btop  importations,  and  kee^  «Lt.  \iom^  t^O^QQQ^OOO  we  send 
abroad  jearly  for  sugar. 
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In  France,  this  great  industry,  starting  into  new  life  under 
the  efforts  of  the  great  Napoleon — who  resolved  to  counteract 
the  British  blockade,  w^ich  had  raised  the  price  of  sugar  to  a 
dollar  a  pound,  and  offered  premiums  and  imposed  heavy 
tariffs  on  imported  sugar — had  no  marked  or  rapid  progress 
until  181 S,  but  now  can  compete  with  cane-sugar,  and  instead 
of  wanting  a  tariff  pays  a  large  sum  in  government  .taxes. 

From  a  report  of  the  active  and  able  Commissioner  of 
Agriculturt  in  Washington,  Hon.  Horacs  Cjjpron,  who  is 
gaining  much  valuable  information  on  this  important  subject, 
I  learn  that:  '^At  the  first  of  January,  1868,  3,173  refineries 
of  beet  root  sugar  were  reported  as  in  operation  in  Europe. 

^^The  total  product  in  1828  is  stated  to  have  been  7,000  tons; 
in  1851,  180,000  tons;  and  in  1867  the  enormous  qmmtUy  of 
663,000  tons^  or  1,485,120,000  pounds^  uorth  $100,000,000,  or 
about  seven  cents  per  pound, 

''  Sixteen  years  ago,  France  was  able  to  manufacture  half  of 
her  total  consumption  of  sugar,  or  60,000  tons ;  and  Belgium, 
consuming  14,000  tons,  imported,  in  1851,  but  4,000  tons, 
Germany,  at  the  same  date,  produced  48,000  tons ;  Austria 
15,000,  «nd  Russia  35,000  tons;  the  latter  country  also  im- 
porting, at  that  time,  50,000  tons  of  sugar  in  addition  to  the 
home  product  The  total  manufacture  of  Mirope^  as  staled 
ahovSy  has  been  almost  quadrupled  since  that  date^  and  cafie 
'Sugar  in  sevvral  qf  those  States  is  now  scarcely  known. 


^'  The  product  of  beets  per  acre  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
tons  in  France  and  Belgium.  Enormous  crops  have  occasion- 
ally been  reported,  110  tons  per  acre  in  one  instance. 

'*  A  ton  of  beets  yields  about  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar.  At 
first  the  proportion  of  sugar  obtained  was  but  three  per  cunt ; 
it  was  increased  to  six,  and  even  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

^^  The  beet  cake  for  feeding  purposes,  the  molasses,  alcohol 

and  other  products  obtained,  greatly  increase  the  aggregate 

which  makes  the  total  value  of  this  branch  of  industry.     Beet 

sugar  districts  become  so  enriched  that  fiu*  greater  amountA 
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of  the  dereats  and  other  products  of  agriculture  &re  obtained 
than  before  beet  factoriee  were  known. 

"The  growing  o(  the  beet  rcquiraa  rotntion,  its  well  u 
thorongh  cultnre  and  carefiil  weeding.  It  would  therefore  b« 
s  boon  of  untold  value  to  onr  wheat-prod  ncing  di^trictH  of  th« 
Weat,  which  are  decreasing  year  by  year  in  retumi  for  laboi 
expended  from  these  causes,  and  the  additional  neglect  oj 
Btoek  growing. 

"A  promising  beginning  in  beet  sugar  making  hao  been 
commenced  in  Chatsworth,  Illinois,  and  tine  samples  of  iti 
sugar  maj  be  seen  in  the  mnsetim  of  this  department.  A 
history  of  this  enterprise  will  hereafter  be  given. 

"Another  feature  of  the  business  is  worthy  of  attention. 
The  production  of  the  sugar  beet  by  farmers,  for  sale  in  a 
dried  state  to  manufactnrers  of  sugar,  may  be  made  to  yield 
an  immense  revenue  to  rural  industry.  The  beets  are  out  in 
small  pieces  after  washing,  and  dried  by  artificial  heat,  by 
which  process  from  eighty  to  cighy-foHr  per  cent,  of  theii 
weight  is  expelled,  leaving  a  residue  containing  fifty-five  pei 
cent,  or  more  of  sugar,  which  is  extracted  by  infusion,  often 
after  months  of  delay  and  transportation  to  distant  factories, 
A  specimen  of  this  dried  beet  can  be  seen  in  this  department, 
made  by  Tliomas  fiKiraEirr,  of  Chatsworth,  111.,  who  claims 
about  80  per  cent  of  sugar  in  it  As  an  illustration  of  th« 
extent  of  snch  a  business,  a  record  may  be  cited  of  an  estab- 
lishment for  obtaining  sugar  by  infusion  of  dried  beet,  at 
Waghausel,  near  Carlsrnhe,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in 
which  3,000  people  were  employed,  a  capital  of  eighty  milliooa 
of  bancs  (or  sixteen  million  dollars)  used,  and  twelve  acrea 
of  land  covered  with  buildings." 

In  Germany,  the  beet  sngar  paid  last  year  tlS,678,000  in 
a,  tax  to  the  government,  and  oould  defy  competition ;  and  in 
France  120,000  tons  were  made  in  three  months,  in  1867. 

What  they  have  done  we  can  do  surely.  Let  that  crop  be 
a,  means  of  improvement  and  wealth  among  you,  and,  if  it  be 
necetwary,  the  National  Government  should  take  measures  for 
the  encouragement  of  this  important  industry. 
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It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  the  working  men  and  women  of 
Wisconsin  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

I  have  offered  these  Views  and  presented  these  facts  not  as 
new  or  original  with  me,  but  because  I  feel  they  are  of  vital 
importance  with  us,  and  to  that  Future  we  would  make  great 
and  truly  noble. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  building  up  diversified 
industry  because  it  is  of  great  importance  to  farmers,  and  to 
all.     In  the  fit  words  of  another: 

"We  cannot  have  the  best  farming  until  we  have 

THE  best  M\NirFACTirRrNG,  IN  VARIED  FORMS  AND  MATERIALS, 
EACH  AN  INDISPENSABLE  HELP  TO  THE  GROWTH  AND  PERFECT- 
NESS    OF   THE    OTHER. 

"  Give  US  both,  and  the  blending  of  these  varied  experi- 
ences and  vocations,  the  meeting  and  mingliug  of  these  many 
life-currents,  tinged  and  shaped  by  such  mastery  of  man  over 
Nature's  forces  and  materials,  is  full  of  benefit.  It  is  civiliza- 
tion, culture,  wealth  of  soul  as  well  as  of  purse.  To  the  far- 
mer it  is  increase  of  the  product  of  his  acres,  economy  of 
exchange,  work  of  hand  or  brain,  for  whatever  gift  of  power 
or  character  his  children  may  possess,  instant  and  constant 
call  for  a  variety  of  labor,  and  all  the  while  the  thrill  of  in- 
ventive genius  pulsing  through  the  serene  quiet  of  his  life  in 
the  fields,  saving  it  from  all  narrowness  or  stagnation,  that  he 
may  the  more  enjoy  Nature's  beauty,  and  the  better  make  her 
forces  serve  him." 

I  do  not  feel  like  a  stranger  among  you.  Coming  to  this 
Western  country  forty  years  ago,  in  my  boyhood  and  youth 
I  shared  the  toils  and  privations  of  our  pioneer  life.  I  have 
rolled  and  burnt  logs,  and  ploughed  and  planted,  and  hoed 
and  harvested,  amidst  stumps  and  girdled  trees,  with  the  for- 
ests all  around  the  little  clearings. 

I  have  sailed  along  the  wild  shores  of  your  then  new  ter- 
ritory, landing  at  Milwaukee,  when  a  few  rude  cabins  were 
the  pitiful  beginnings  of  what  is  now  a  large  and  beautiful 
city.  I  landed  flour  in  a  small  boat,  lying  of  the  mouth  of 
Chicago  river,  when  there  was  only  ^  fevj  \i<i>a&e^^^  xvsvxvsssiA 
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warehouse,  an  old  fort,  and  a  miserable  so-called  hotel,  on  the 
open  prairie  where  now  rises  another  great  city,  and  have 
always  been  glad  of  these  my  toils  and  trials,  since  they 
earned  me  the  privilege  of  somewhat  appreciating  the 
laborious  life  of  the  pioneer. 

My  efforts  have  been,  with  yours,  in  this  broad  western 
field.     Much  has  been  done,  and  more  is  yet  to  be  done 

Let  us  go  on  with  &ith«- courage  and  unyielding  effort,  to 
build  up,  in  your  own  State,  and  lor  our  common  country,  a 
future  in  which  labor  shall  be  free  and  honored,  genius  and 
skill  find  ample  scope  in  widely  varied  occupations,  and 
farmer  and  manufacturer  work  out,  in  fraternal  spirit  and 
with  a  common  purpose,  the  great  problem  of  industrial 
independence. 


READ,  AND  lEND  TO  YOUR  NEIGHBOR! 


Protection  n,  Free  Trade,  national  Wealth  us,  national  Poverty, 

TO   THB 

Farmers,  mechanics,  Laborers,  and  all  Voters  of  the  United  States. 


This  little  pampLlcC  la  directed  to  ;oa 
becanse  yon  and  joar  cbildren  are  deeplf 
latereeted  In  the  proBpeHty,  credit  aud 
character  of  the  people  of  the  North-west- 
em  States,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Union. 
All  who  are  scquainted  with  the  natural 
reaonroefl  of  the  great  WeBtcm  States, 
know  Ibat  lliey  are  equal  to  those  of  an; 
other  part  of  the  world,  poseessinp;  a  Hue 
climate,  and  inhabited  by  an  active,  intel- 
liKent,  hoDcst,  ond  patriotic  people.  ¥oa 
[»iie  enormous  quantities  of^gralu,  wool, 
wheat,  corn,  pork  aod  beef,  foi  sale.  You 
work  very  hard,  but  wheo  jou  close  up 
escb  fear,  and  pay  your  store  and  other 
hills,  together  with  your  taxes,  yoa  find 

So  have  but  little  money  left  to  put  at 
:en»t,  or  aa  an  accumulated  lund.  Yon 
wonder  why  It  Is  that  fkrmera  In  Maaea- 
chnselta  Conuocllcut,  and  Old  Euglaod 
can  pay  tSOO  an  acre  for  pour  land,  aud  at 
the  end  of  each  year  put  in  the  SavluLra 
Banka  handsome  deposit.  The  mechanic 
or  laborer  living  In  the  West,  raising  a 
large  family,  la  -■  -  ' —  •-  ' ■■--  '— 


t  clothe,  educate  a 


auppor 


gets  no  better  pay  per  diy  than  tiimself. 

The  Irishman,  in  Ireland,  cannot  see 
why  the  English  landowner  gets  rich, 
while  be  Is  so  poor  that  be  must  enbeist 
on  the  coarsest  food  tVom  year  to  year, 
while  hia  t^mity  grows  up  without  eduea- 
tlon,  and  with  little  but  rugs  to  wear.  Tlie 
Spaaiard,  Turk  and  Portuguese  exist  with 
acareely  a  motive  to  prompt  thsm  to  ex- 
ertion i  tbcy  cannot  see  why  France  and 
England  monopolize  a  large  share  ol  the 
active  capital  of  the  world,  whilst  they 
possess  na  fine  a  country  and  climate  as 

The  answer  to  all  theae  queries  is  aim- 
pW  as  follows :  Where  there  Is  diversity 
of  employment,  and  people  make  tbuir 
own  goods,  as  well  as  raise  their  own  ag- 
ricultural products,  tbcy  and  the  country 
prosper.  But  where  the  people  are  con- 
Saedto  but  one  employment,  llite  agricai- 
tnre,  they  perer  prosper.  England  de- 
prired  Irilgnd   of  bcr  manufactures   by 

mbibitloa.  Ireiand  Is  purely  ntrricultnral. 

aglMqd  bat   agriculture,   mumfactores. 


She  is  the  richest  nation  In 

the  world.  Before  the  revolntlOQ,  Franea 
wag  very  poor., She  depended  on  England 
for  her  manunclures.  After  the  rerolu- 
Intion  her  system  was  changed,  and  she, 
loo,  has  DOW  large  manufiictaries,  wbUlt 
her  restrictions  on  American  ahlpe  pro- 
hibit our  vessels  IVom  trading  muc^  with 
her.  In  1821,  European  ahlp«  transported 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  commodltle* 
between  Europe  and  Amoriea:  in  1880, 
aa  per  cent.,  and  In  1S63,  45  per  cent,  of 
our  trade  was  in  foreign  ships.  (Bee  For- 
eign ReUtions,  1S94,  p.  7)  We  boy  enor- 
muua  quantities  of  French  silks,  lacM, 
wines,  brandies,  and  other  luiurlea,  and 
slie  takes  from  120,000,000  to  (30,000,000 
of  our  gold  coin  each  year  to  pay  th«  bal- 
ance.  England  also  takes  a  large  amonnt  T. 
of  our  coin;  but  wbo  ever  beard  of  our 
gold  and  silver  going  to  Ireland,  a  purely 
agricultural  country  f  Who  ever  bettrd  ol 
an  eiclDsiveiy  agrlcnlloral  country  getting 
ricUF  No  one.  It  never  can  be.  Tbe 
mechanic  or  lanoer  in  New  England  or 
Old  England,  who  has  a  large  family  (trow- 
ing up,  can  have  one,  two,  or  three  of  hia 
children  in  aome  kind  of  a  Eictory,  earning 
from  three  to  five  dollar*  per  week,  each. 
This  givc«  him  double,  and  sometimes 
three  times  as  much  income  as  bis  own 
unaided  labor  will  produce.  He  is  then 
able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  bis  fkml- 
ly  better  than  he  could  from  his  own  sin- 
gle labor,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
ollen  has  one,  two,  or  three  hondred  dol- 
lars in  the  HavlnE^s  Bank  besides.  Hassa- 
chnsetU  hna  {60,000,000  in  her  Savings 
Banks  alone.    The  whole  North-western 

States, 

tion,  have  not"  (3,000,000  Ir 
ings  Banks.  There  are  t 
reasons  why  the  Western 
prosper  as  well  aa  the  one  v 


_.,  who  pays  its  transpi: 
tion  either  to  New  England  or  Old  J 
land,  or  France,  and  ttetv  ta«^*  \![«.ii 
shoes,  b\V\c»,  aii4  ftis  ttiura^wii  olCo.* 

iTftnaporta  VKem  ^»s;«-  ""  '^" 
■.  sold,  wUU  fcW  VJe  "^"'■ 


•Cmi"^  ««»•  ^^^Ij 


By  this  process  you  are  obliged  to  sell 
your  products  for  half,  and  in  many 
instances,  for  less  than  half  the  price  you 
oughtlto  get,  and  you  pay  more  for  your 
goods  than  you  would  if  they  were  made 
near  your  own  home,  where  you  could 
exchange  your  eggs,  cabbage,  oats,  com, 
pork,  beef,  milk,  etc.,  without  any  extra 
transportation.  Whereas,  by  the  present 
process  you  sell  your  com  at  10, 15,  or  20 
cents  per  bushel,  pay  60  or  80  cents  per 
bushel  transportapon  to  a  distant  market, 
and  then  buy  it  back  with  all  the  incident- 
al charges,  commissions  and  profits  added, 
in  the  shape  of  silks,  linen,  cloths,  iron, 
and  other  merchandise. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  have  in  each  an  aver- 
age of  85,000  women  and  children,  who 
are  willing  to  work,  but  who  now  earn 
comparatively  nothing,  and  are  practically 
a  dead  weight  on  the  industrv  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  producers.  If  you  had 
cotton,  woolen,  iron  and  other  manufact- 
uring establishments  scattered  over  these 
and  other  Western  and  Southem  States. 
all  these  persons  could  g^t  employment 
at  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week. 
Let  us  see  what  this  number  of  persons 
would  earn  at  an  average  of  four  dollars 
X>er  week,  in  ten  years,  in  one  week  they 
would  eam  $140,000 ;  in  one  month,  $560,- 
600;  in  one  year,  $6,riO,000,  in  10  years, 
$67,200,000.  You  can  easily  see  that  if 
anv  one  of  your  States  could  utilize  all 
this  unproductive  labor,  that  such  State 
would,  in  10  years  after  your  works  were 
in  full  operation,  have  $60,000,000  in  vour 
Savings  Banks  Just  as  well  as  the  working 
people  of  the  States  and  countries  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  manufeicturcs  as 
well  as  of  agriculture. 

There  are  now  at  work  in  Europe  at 
least  1,250,000  people,  whose  products  are 
brought  to  this  country  for  sale  These 
people  you  support  by  sending  them  your 
grain,  at  an  enormous  expense  for  freight, 
and  buying  their  handiwork.  If  the  4,000 
ftctories  now  employed  in  Europe  on 
American  fabrics  and  commodities,  were 
transported  to  the  Western  States,  with 
half  the  operatives  to  work  them  (you 
could  easily  fhmish  the  other  half),  it 
would  have  the  immediate  effect  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  farms  four  or  five 
fold.  Every  factory  in  the  country  imme- 
diately adds  to  the  value  of  all  the  lands 
within  many  miles  of  its  location,  and  in 
the  aggregate  more  than  its  whole  cost, 
and  the  operatives  immediately  com- 
mence consuming  every  species  of  far- 
mers* products,  at  good  prices  for  cash. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  band,  that  all  the 
people  of  the  North-west,  with  all  the 
new  emigrants,  continue  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  agricultural 
staples,  and  that  everybody  who  works  at 
all  IS  driven  into  that  employment,  what 
will  be  the  certain  result  ?    Over  produc- 
tion, low  prices,  poor,  idle,  and  as  an  in- 
evitable result  in  the  end,  uneducated  and 
rlciouB  people.    Torn  again  to  Ireland, 
Spain,   Portugal^    Turkey^   and   contrast 
tb^  with  England,  France.  New  Eng- 
Jfuid,  Pittsburgh,  PhiladelpniA,  and  other 
j^^^^S  cities  aod  countries.    Eng- 
^^a  MDd  ^rsnem  sn  aiming  at  tha  aut^ 


monopoly  of  the  commerce,  manuflietnres 
and  money-lending  of  this  country,  and 
our  laws  are  so  framed  as  to  favor  their 
policy,  to  their  hearts*  content.  One  of 
the  leading  causes  of  our  Revolution  was 
the  oppressive  laws  of  England  prohibit- 
ing the  establishment  of  manu&ctures  in 
Uie  American  colonies. 

England*s  com  laws,  of  which  such 
great  boasts  are  made  by  our  tree-traders, 
were  enacted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
abling England  to  feed  her  manufacturers 
at  home,  so  that  they  would  not  be  obliged 
to  come  to  America  to  get  food;  or  in 
other  words,  it  was  an  act  of  protection 
to  her  manufjuctories.  England  never 
buys  our  food  when  she  can  buy  from  the 
continent  cheaper ;  and  the  cost  of  trans- 

Sort  from  the  Far  West  is  so  great  that 
uring  the  past  few  years  she  has  bought 
more  than  two-thirds  of  her  imported 
grain  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
entire  value  of  all  the  breadstufib  and  pro- 
visions exported  from  the  United  States, 
is  Just  about  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  silks, 
satins,  laces  and  embroidery  we  annually 
iinport 

The  fhlse  assertion  is  often  made,  that 
England  and  France  are  practically  free 
trade  countries,  while  the  United  States 
Government  is  inclined  to  prohibitory 
tariffii.  To  prove  the  utter  fallacy  of  this 
assertion,  the  custom  returns  of  England 
show  that  for  10  years  previous  to  the  re- 
bellion, England  collected  over  $100,000,- 
000  per  annum  for  customs  duties.  And 
France  collected  a  still  larger  sum,  if  we 
include  tobacco  and  alcohol,  both  of 
which  the  Ooveramcnt  monopolizes. 

Duriu^  the  ^umc  period,  the  customs 
duties  of  the  United  States  averaged  a  lit- 
tle over  $52,000,000  per  annum.  Where  is 
the  American  who  nas  the  hardihood  to 
reiterate  this  base  perversion  of  truth,  in 
the  fiuse  of  such  &cts  ? 

The  coarse,  bulky  products  of  aCTicul- 
ture,  shipx>ed  to  a  market  distant  4,500 
miles,  after  deducting  all  the  charges  of 
freight,  commission,  and  profits  of  the 
middle  men  or  merchants,  leaves  so  small 
a  margin  for  the  producer,  that  when  the 
product  is  returned  in  the  shape  of  cloths, 
silks,  iron  and  cotton  goods,  there  is  not 
enough  to  supply  the  reasonable  wants  of 
the  producer,  and  as  a  necessary  result, 
he  parts  with  his  specie,  while  he  has  any, 
to  pay  the  balance  due  the  distributing 
merchant  for  his  g^oods.  Hence  specie 
fiows  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manu- 
facturina:  States  and  countries. 

All  the  facts  presented  by  the  historv  of 
the  United  States  may  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  assertion :  That  a  country 
which  maintains  a  policy  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  export  of  raw  materials,  must 
have  against  it  a  balance  of  trade,  requir- 
ing the  export  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
must  dispense  with  their  services  as  meas- 
ures of  value.  Protection  ceased  in  1818, 
and  commenced  again  in  1824.  The  im- 
mortal Henry  Clay  gives  the  following 
portrait  of  the  United  States  during  the 
conllTi\]AXice  of  the  f^e  trade  period : — 

^^Ixk  ca«^iic  ^'^  ^^^  vra^o&i^  w%>^<t\si!c»x 
DTomVnenX  ^xcQXi»Xa»R»  ^\si<:^  ^"«*  «ax  %x\xi^- 

S^w£l  *\»Vwa?  ^^<c)i^  v«rwd«aW  ^\tf^'«^ 


cmnttr*.  ft  1*  A>n«d  npan  ni  h^  nnnKiont 
fluU  sf  ths  moM  Inconlvituble  character.  It 
tB  icdtcsted  bT  the  deprMMd  state  ol  onr  br- 

dgDiuiTljzalloii;  bj  nnrdlmlpleholcnEnmercc; 
I9  tha  alarmltw  dimlnatlDn  of  the  clrculatlnc 

llmtUd  to  tb<  tradlnE  cLaxii^i.  but  eitendlng 
Id  (U  dum  of  lodely ;  b^  the  UDiierpal  com- 
l^lnt  of  the  want  of  rmplo^mf  nt ;  hi  the  low 
■nddepnlHditate  of  the  viIdo  of  alinoat  ct- 
*n  dCMripUOD  of  tbe  hIioIb  masa  of  properti 

not  l«H  than  flit;  p«  cent,  withtn  a  few  reara. 
ThladlalnH  pervade  a  sicrj  part  of  Iha  LDlon. 
CTErrclaMOf  aoelety— allfeellt.  Ittaltkeihe 
atDonibBre  that  anrroDDda  nt,  all  muel  iDhale 
It,  and  none  cap  eacape.  It  ta  moat  palafal  fbr 
ma  to  attempt  to  akftcb  or  dwell  on  the  ulnom 
of  tbls  plctnre.  Bnt  I  exacgcrata  nDiblnE-. 
Ferfect  Melltf  to  the  orlclnai  would  hare  aa- 
Ihoriied  me  to  bave  thmwii  on  deeper  and 


ie  caavrnf  Ihenn. 
nrry,  wbich  I  havt 


"Wbaf,  _     __ 

hippj  crmdlllon 


Toold  ai>k.  Ii 


mtlon,  and 

X,""  ' 


lacb  upon  fiDreIgn  b< 


to  their  manufacmrea.  to  wblch  Ihoy  can  id  to 
ailKher  value.  In  adopHng  Ihts  policy  the 
BUtei  of  KuropB  da  not  Inquire  what  t«  beat 

Tli^''do°oTlU'jnri-Kii™on™™?^"ere«i; 
bnt  limit  the  the  object  of  their  leclalatlon 
10  that  of  the  con^enatlon  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar Inlereala.  Thef  do  not  (nilde  ihemselvea 
br  that  romuntlc  phllonthropT  wbich  we  aee 
dtaplayed  here,  and  which  Invokes  »a  to  eon- 
tlnne  to  pnrcbaae  the  produela  of  forelm  In- 
dDetiT.  without  regard  to  the  Hate  of  ptoaper- 
llj  oif  our  own. 

■'Both  tho  ionbllllT  and  the  poller  nf  Itireiiti 
poweta,  then,  forbid  oa  10  rolj  upon  theftrelfm 
market  aa  bclnfr  an  adequate  vent  for  the  aiir- 
ptnaproduce  of  American  labor.    The  object 


production  of  wealth.  Gra 
acted,  and  -""  — -  --  "■ 
poabed  bei 

doatrr-  The'  reisnft  ja  G''<»tei'  ability  to  bear 
Ihelrjnibllc  bnrdena. 

''Tnemcaaare  of  [he  wealth  ofanallonla 
Indicated  by  tho  meaaure  of  Ita  protection  of 
Ito  Indaairy,  and  the  meaaora  of  the  poverty  of 
•  DlUon  la  marked  by  that  cf  Ihe  dej;teu  In 
which  It  De;;1ecta  and  alwndnns  the  CHrc  of  Ita 

of  knelffii  puwora.  cfieal  Britain  protecta  moat 
her  Induatty,  and  Ihe  wealth  of  Oreat  Britain 
la  Gonaequeatly  tho  mcale^t.    France  iaDOit 

In  order  ot  wealth.  Bnnln  mni>t  ncdcctH  [he 
duly  of  protecllng  Ihe  Industry  of  her  anbjecle, 
and  Spkln  la  one  of  the  poorcet  of  European 
Itloni.    UnfonunHte  Ireland,  rilalnherited  or 

to  Eur. 

poverty 


'       high  tariff  oa  roreign  imports,    which  ia 

the  only  means    that  tbo  windom  of  na- 

tloDBbatyet  discovered  to   be  cOiictual. 

,     Tbefole  oljject  of  a  tariff  lit 

prodace   Of  rorcign    iiniiiBlrj', 


view  of  promollnjf  American  Indnitrj. 
The  lax  <9  exclusivelj  Icrelad  at  foreign 
Industry.  That  la  (he  aTOwed  nod  direct 
purpose  of  tho  tariff. 

Eitracti  from  a  Spftch  of  Hmry  Clay,  JiUy 
11,  1833. 

"Spain,  by  an  mtor  neglect  of  her  domeiitlc 
reeourcea,  ccinnded  sltocfether  to  those  whtcb 
iho  derived  from  her  colnnlea.  and  preaenta  an 
ItiHlance  of  Iho  j^rcateat  adversity. 

"  Strung  in  the  coniictlon*  and  deeply  seatcil 
In  the  aifocllflns  of  a  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Slatea.  the  uriff  alaada  self- 
ilndicatedlntbeEoncral  prosperity.  In  Ihe  rich 


frulta 


ejipericnce  of  ul 


ttered  d 


■■  By  varlona  srtf,  and  more  eapcclally  by  tho 
tarilT  of  lS«-lho  sbni^ed  tariff  of  ISM-the 
public  coffers  were  amply  replenlnhed,  and  we 
bave  been  cfiibled  to  rouch  our  present  prond 
Eminence  of  flnanclal  prosperity. 

'■Enconraco  Ihbrlcallon  at  home,  and  Ibere 


clrcuhitiim  Ihrongbont  aU  pArta  of  tl 


lev  of  forelcnen-,  and  withdraw  tho  rapport 
arhleh  we  now  give  [a  their  Indnatry,  and  stiin- 
ilatelhal  of  nur  own  conntnr.  Itsnonldbea 
prominent  object  with  wiso  Iciilalalnra  (o  mal- 
ilpty  iheTocHilona  and  extend  the  bnainesa  of 
Kiciely,  aa  Ihr  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  urotae- 
llnn  of  nnr  Intcreats  at  home.  tioiiiM  the  iDjn- 
riont  eSiiels  of  (brclcn  lectslatlon. 

"  Tbo  creation  of  a  heme  market  la  not  only 
leceswry  to  produce  (br  onrainicnltnronjual 
■cward  for  Ita  labors,  but  It  1»  Indlapensabla  to 
obtain  a  anpply  of  onr  nocenruiy  wnnta.  Bnt 
ihls  homo  mutkei.  bli-hly  ilealnible  aa  11  la.  can 
nnlT  he  created  and  ehorlahed  by  the  PROTKC- 
<n  acalnat  the  iDcvilable 


nstiy.wl 
RKIOS  : 


action  of  FORKIUM  policy  and  1«rI>- 


condition  A  are  ix 
.rarcounliTlnit. 


there  will  bo  an  export  of 
to  Iho  deep  Injury  of  Inlet, 
of  public  »cu rill ea.  a  re- 
ed now  to  be  ludlcaled  by 
amerclal  relations.    What 
. Ivi'd  for  Ihe  bonds  lenl  to  Eng- 
land*  floods.    Buttbeaebondsmuatbepaldr- 
The  oft-repeated  fallacy  that  commerce 
will  regulate  Itself  ia  ttina  dlapoaed  of  bv 
Mr.  Claj:- 

"Yoa.andtbe  eilravajnince  ofthe  spendthillt 
heir,  who  squanders  the  rich  pairlmonr  which 
h..  ^..cended  to  him,  will  reipilale  ilselfultl 
*■  -  -will  boa  rcpuhitlon  which  will 


Hl^y 


the 


L'Xblblthlniin  the  ei 
ihewallsofa  Jail.     ' 

iation'  atimnloling  the  luduslry  of  their  own 
poo|.le,  and  checkrug  the  pcpllcy  of  foreign  pow- 
ers as  It  operates  on  thom  f 

After  a  twii  ycara'  triol  of  free  trade,  the 
Emperor  of  Ruesla  sajs;— 

"The  country  which  adt«jt»,«W,\6  WS«B*-t»- 
lecl,  tree  traie,  tomi  t™4«ft'a\\»a«-&'™*s^'^ 
and  commiitce  «i  ps.i  ».  iiiVaw"  \:^i\m.\jBWi>atf** 

thtttwo  acV.now\eiu«  ' 
per\elico»\i\<Aiefa**«-,,- 


will  rcKnlate  It- 


K'i, 


an  depreMcd,  their  stock  and  dlrldends 
■re  ULdty  contracted,  u  wa«  tbe  cue  Id 
18ST,  thejwoold  see  that  their  proBpcritr 
U  «0  clone  1 J  allied  to  tJiegeoerftf  proeperl- 
ty  of  the  natloD,  tbat  wbateTcr  Injures  tbe 
one  Injnre*  the  other,  they  mn<t  In  the 
«nd  agree  with  the  friends  of  protection, 
tlut  all  real  Americaji  Interests  are.  in 
bet,  bannonlous. 

Wuij  of  the  newspaper  publishers  have 
become  partially  committed  against  ns, 
bellovlng  Ihelr  own  loterests  would  be 
promoted  by  a  redaction  of  dntlee  on 
■.  Time,  and  a  Uttlu  sober  reflection, 
hoped,  will  redeem  them  from  an 
error  BO  fatal  In  the  long  mn  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  their  best  cnstomers,  as  weU  as 

With  this  powcrfhl  array  of  wealth.  In- 
tellect and  Interest  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Western  mannfuctorles.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  tbe  Wcatcm  farmers, 
laborers  and  mechanics,  whose  Interesrs 
are  Immediately  involved  In  this  question, 
should  have  ihmnk  from  a  contest  that 
seemed  so  unequal  and  hopeless. 
But  tbe  history  of  this  war  has  proved  that 
your  coarage  and  peneveraoco  are  equal 
to  anv  emergency,  and  you,  tbe  vote™  of 
the  North-west,  should  maka  a  united, 
determined, persistent  demand  npon  every 
candidate  for  Congress,  of  whatever  party, 
that,  if  elected,  he  will  use  Lis  best  en- 
deavors to  free  your  coontry  and  your 
people  fVom  thetcrribloincubui  attempts 
ed  to  he  forced  upon  yon  by  European 
legislation  and  Congressional  folly,  and 
yon  should  tell  them  that  you 


the  folly  of  IVoe  trade  thcorisu,  and  that 
American  farmers,  American  msnufuct- 
nrers.  and  an  American  pDUcy  through- 
ont  ahall  receive  the  consideration  of  the 
law-makers  of  this  country. 

Do  this,  and  yon  will  save  yonnelvcs 
Trom  poverty,  and  the  naUou  from  bank- 

If  yon  make  the  attempt,  yon  will  sorely 
succeed  I  and  when  yon  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  American  poliey  let 
your  young  men  comraenee  at  once,  with 
all  tbu  aid  yon  can  give  them,  and  build 
factories  In  every  part  of  the  country 
where  localities  favor  their  construction. 
Besln  small,  If  necusssry,  and  as  fast  as 
capital  Is  accnmulatcd,  reinvest  in  ex- 
tending; your  works,  until  tbe  whole 
North-west  becomes  treed  from  their  nres- 
ent  tbridless  system  of  being  the  "  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for 
European  mannlkcturers.  Make  your  own 
woolen  cloths,  cottons,  shoes,  boots,  ' 
agricultural  Implements,  iron,  steel,  and 
every  other  article  you  or  your  neighbors  ' 
wisb  to  use.  If  this  system  was  fairly  In 
operation  at  the  present  time,  America  I 
might  complacently  compare  her  power, 
wealth  and  credit  with  those  ol  any  other 
nalloa   oa  earth.      Twenty  years  would  \ 


In  snppovt  of  the  views  I  hare  «xprets- 
.  d  above,  I  ask  the  reader  to  peruse  the 
loUowinif  citracia  Irom  Clay,  Webster, 
."Japoluon  I,  Ihe  Emperor  Alexander,  Geo. 
M.  Dallas,  President  Jackson's  Secretary 
nf  tbe  TrcBsnrv,  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
iiur  martyred  President,  Ji-Ocrson,  Ham- 
ilton, Henry  C,  Curcv,  the  best  anthon 
:ind  ablest  statesmen' the  world  has  ever 
produced.  If  I  have  failed  to  coDvlnee 
^ou  that  protection  of  American  Interests 
-.[gainst  (he  flxed  policy  of  Europe,  and 
that  the  importation  of  untold  mlUlons  of 
Injuries  and  manufactures  from  Ibrelgn 
.■ountrles,  accompanied  by  the  export  of 
iiur  precious  metals  and  our  national 
lionds.  Is  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  all 
ilie  industrious  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  of  those  of  tbe 
North-west,  who  live  so  far  from  a  foreign 
laarket,  I  cannot  beiiuvc  but  that  Ue 
opinions  of  these  fp-eat  and  practical  nieD 
will  carry  conviction  to  your  minds. 

The  United  States  have  tried  the  protec- 
tive policy  four  times,  and  it  always  had 
tbe  eflcct  to  keep  our  coin  in  America; 
but  every  time  the  tariff  bos  been  so  ad- 
justed OS  to  admit  of  lurtire  importations, 
we  always  get  poor  la  money,  and  revol- 

Tha  question  for  you  to  decide  is.  Shall 
Americans  do  their  work,  and  become 
rich  and  independent,  or  shall  they  hire 
Eorope  to  do  It,  while  thousands  of  oar 
worihy  people  live  in  idle  poverty  and 
servile  dependenco? 

I  hope  you  will  not  tail  to  Impress  this 
vital  truth  upon  yonr  minds,  that  onr 
national  debt,  with  the  interest,  mnst  tw 
|iaid  by  and  through  the  Industry  of  the 
jicople  of  the  United  SUtes.  There  is  no 
other  possible  element  adequate  to  meet 
that  vast  debt,  and  any  attempt  to  obtain 
tlio  money  for  its  liquidation  by  large  Im- 


[Ired  dollars  to  Europe  lo  pay  for  the  com- 
Tiiodlty  imported,  aod  thereby  lessens  the 
iiblUty  of  the  people  to  pay  home  taxes  to 
jiiSt  the  value  of  tiieirforcign  parchases. 

If  this  nation  drifts  ashore,  it  will  be  on 
the  financial  rocks  tbiit  are  partially  bid 
ill  the  deceptive  bay  of  Free  Trade,  and  if 
ivB  have  any  statesmen  Id  or  out  of  Con- 
irress,  it  Is  high  time  their  foresight  wm 
i]!«ught  to  beiir  on  the  impendine  dangers 
towards  which  the  storms  of  war  and  tbe 
weakness  ofpoliticians  are  fast  driving  uf. 


-Thfa  I 


-T.  Jtfftrn 


wealth  and  Inde- 


onc'foartb  or  JK  civilized  Inhabitanla  , 
•rhtlat,  with  onr  present  policy.  Heaven 
^an  only  save   us  &oai  deep  tmd  luaUny; 


(ma,mn.ci  ,    

.i.;nd  to  the  prompt  aud  conslanl  gnardian- 
lAp  of  Congriiis."— JfudnoB'i  Mettage,  1815. 

Laa  Casaa  reporta  Napoleon  to  have  said 
bat  duties,  whluh  were  so  severely  con- 
lemned  by  political  economists,  ahoald 
lot  be  an  object  to  the  treasury;  ttiey 
liould  be  the  guaranty  and  proluctloa  of 
l\lBlltt.Uon,Mi4a\iQ'a\iWbTiM.^Tid.T(iththe 
\ia.l.uta  6w4  QXyjeW.*  o^ 'A* ''-■™^'4-   Ttisocit, 

w\ivt\i\at\c\\\tt  ftiei^  *ov\.  it.  ■OTQft.iita.VHi. 


,>£ei%^«^\tn\A 


t«r,  ud  »1so  ftenlnit  llie  cniiidlty,  tgo- 
Uim,  and  Indiffurenvc  of  muru  brukcre. 

"1  li»T8  not  fuilcn  into  llio  error  of 
modem  ajimpatbizvrd,"  taU\  the  Emperor, 
"  wbo  imaxine  tbat  all  wleilara  of  oallonB 
li  ceDterea  In  tbcmBdvcs.  Expmieoce  \t 
Uie  tnia  wisdom  of  nutions."  He  claiBl- 
iu  tbe  nBtlODiLl  interests  as  follows: — 

"nnt,  A^cnllnro;  ihrpoul,  iheflnCbsaliiDf 
Iha  cmpin.  liecona,  Indnsirr:  tbu  comfort 
■nd  bipplneii  nf  the  population.  Third, 
FordcD  Tnde;  tlie  tuiicTabuiidance.  the  pro- 
par  upUciilDu  of  tbc  curplug  of  agrlcnltun 
udiDduatrr. 

"iDOnrlry,  or  manltictiiitflanit  Internal  Irnda, 
Biida  ImmeDse  projireit  ilurlnj  mj  relen.  The 
indlcattoD  of  chemliitrr  lo  maDUlaetnreB  caaa- 
(irama  to  idvuice  with  gttMt  atrldea.  I  gtie 
tbMo  an  Impalia,  Ibe  alTcclr  of  wblch  extended 
tbnOKbont  £iirapc.  When  I  cuma  to  Ih»  bead 
ol  the  GoTemmcDt,  Iba  Ameriran  ablps.  vthkb 
wara  parmltted  to  enter  onr  uortt.  bronnht  u« 
nn>  DiiterlalB.  and  Ihej'  had  the  Ij ' ■" 


Lo^ou. 


icu  wHlioiit  '^'l-'*",v'h^  j^*"",'' 


maka,  t)v  g\viTig  hilie  on  pi^i 
Hence  Ibo  tihi  pniflt*  nupi 
minafiictnrcn  and  broken,  ui 
]Ddlce. 

"  I  made  a  law  that  no  Ain< 
port  goods  loanj  amoiiiit  u!l 
rxportlDjf  their  exact  equlral 
crj  waa  ral^ixl  agalnal   ibin 


e  Eu).'liab  ruled 


Our  trade  willi  France  Is  at  tlie  present 
time  aa  burnt  Hut  I  nj;  and  more  Injurioas  to 
the  totercBia  of  the  United  aiatea  tliun  it 

Tbe  following  sentiment  from  a  speeeh 
of  Lord  (jodeneb,  In  llic  Douse  of  Lords, 
in  England,  Is  most  aif^iiiQcaiit  of  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  : — 

"Olber  nations kiiew,  as  well  as  the  noble 
lord  opponlte,  snd  tlioiiu  who  acted  with  him. 
Itaatwhal  we  (Ibe  Eiii:llsb)meBnl  by  free  trade, 

•••  nnlhln.-    mnp.    nor  IWB  ihaD,    bj  mEaD*  o[ 


opo&ofal 

coming  n» 


lit  Iheu' 


il,  lh>m 


aDConia;.'lnt;  iis  native  nianu&ctiires.and  ii  was 
a  irisa  polli J :  because.  If  II  were  ftoelx  lo  ad- 
mit our  manubciuro.  It  would  speedily  be  re- 
dQcadioihennkorunagriciilInmlniiiSon.  and 
therefore  a  poor  nation,  as  all  muat  be  tbat  de- 


e«[lc  I 


lo  perfection,  and  has  en|{a^'d  In  the  proeeea- 
ilOD  of  It  a  competent  nnmbur  of  persona.  It  In- 
varlably  becomes  cheaper.  Beliiiiltaerrom  tbe 
heavj  charfies  which  ntu-nd  Hie  Importation  of 
fi)rel([ncommDdliles.  Itcan  beiiironied  chcapor, 
and  aceordlngly  seldom  rir  ntvi-r  Diila  to  be  "old 


ni^Illliin 


b  \i  ix 


,  --, -„    — -  monopoly 

twdegreea  rclu'"    "'     ■-'- "  "' "•  •  — "' 

Itdl  employed/*    u  nia  accoruuu,  aa  jjv 

lance."— ifcioniffr  Uuniil''- 
In  Jnly,  1846,  Mr.  We 
"TboNoHliweMeni  HIBies  are  oi 

cnal.    Tlrej  iave  I  piiiplo  of  laburloi 
Titer  bmre  ttreadj  capital  enough 
worn  inch  ai  betoDU  ta  utw  Stulua  luiu  uoh 
e^wtUIMi;  uui  vibaa   tlia  tins  gohmb,- 


.  eviTvtin;;  like  monopoly  an 
ices  till'  price  of  tbe  article  I 


;r  said,— 


men  among  them  who  are  not  of  the  now 
unlTenal  agrlcnltoral  popnlatlon.  The  aooner 
They  begin  this  work  tba  batter;  and  begin  It 
Ibey  will,  bccBiua  tbej  are  an  Intelligent  and 
active  people,  and  ODDOt  lUl  lo  aea  in  wbat 
direction  t^elr  tne  Intareit  Ilea. 
"Employment  Kede.  and  clothe*  jnd  Initmcta. 
Kmploymenl  glTea  baallh,  aobrletj  and  monla. 
Constant  em^oymentand  well  paid  labor  pro- 
duce. In  a  coontry  Hka  onim,  general  prosper- 


:  X  If  lolelligent  men  of  patrl- 


(illc  purposes,  good  Intentions,  and  Rreat  ra- 
cpeclabillly  In  many  walks  of  life,  prfTate  and 
{lubllc,  sTer  weres^xedwltba  monontanlalam. 


^inch  a  teal  tOr  oTer-lmporlatloB,  a  leal  whidi 
iDoka  for  a  paradise  upon  earth.  If  we  can  only 
be  SBrtDiinded  with  Brltiabinanulhctursiwlth- 
.>nt  allDl  and  wilhont  conn!  I  The  loTe  of  tm- 
[ortatlon  haa  become  a 


, ^pt  the  linen  DUumOctora  Id  tbe 

It  haa,  on  tlie  othar  band,  encsnraged 


Builkce  or  Ireland  1< 


'.hia  nation,  the  present  year  wonld  »< 


otbei 


tmlf  a  mlliion  of  peraona,  and  of  capital 
In  the  form  of  macbiney  to  anincalcaUble 
extent;  and  once  here,  here  they  woqIiI 
stay,  Increasing  at  once,  and  Immenaely, 
tbu  market  for  food,  clothing  and  iron. 
Ur.  Jefferson  desired  that  tlie  manufoct- 
urer  should  take  bta  place  b;  tbe  side  of 
the  agricnltDrlst — tbat  the  loom  and  the 
,__,,   .,.._,..  u,  ,_  ., -limitY  to  li- 


i  abould  bi 


ity  U 
__    .    .    banow.      Mr.    JcfferaOQ 
looked  and  tbonght  for  hlmaeif, 

One  of  tbe  ablest  statesmen  now  Id  tbe 
eounclla  of  tbe  OoTemmcnt  wrlt«a  to  • 
fVicnd  on  the  Sth  of  March,  1UG5,  aa  foL 

"  II  aeema  Imposalble  to  teach  the  American 
people  to  understand  their  own  Inteteits,  and  I 
tear  ihat  nothing  but  tlia  saddest  eiperlenca 
will  teach  them  wisdom.  There  la  no  n>e  re- 
iving lonirer  npon  aignment,  and  unless  the 
^eat  leading  iDleretts  of  the  country  can  com- 
bine so  aa  to  force  the  nation  Into  the  only 
policy  that  cui^iaie  II,  we  ihall  haTs  to  give  np. 


s,£r 


lit  ihia  great  nation,  with  all 

—  ■- uninlluential,  poTi 

of  agrlcolluriaia 


lu  1833,  when  Abraham  Lincoln,  onr 
murdered  Chief  Magistrate,  was  nomina- 
ted lo  tbe  LeglalatDre,  be  made  a  apeecb 
In  which  be  says, — 

■'lamin  tavorof  aNatlonalBaa^.  Vv&Vb. 
tavoi  ol  Van  VMeTcaWTQ-vvnn&vA.  wiwhk^ua, 
1  high  pr^Aecttoa  lartjf ." 


s 


'■The  object  or  protacUon  i*  that  ol  dlmii,. 
itblag  the  dieuuce  ind  iruU  betwaeo  the  urb- 
dn«r  ud  ooniamer.  therebj  oDabllna  the  pro- 
diicer  to  grow  rich,  uii  become  »  linip 
comnnwrrfcloth,  Iron,  ate.  Ireland  the  Irni- 
of  thk  free  trade  ■jratem,  h»e  mlllloiisor1i*t 
richeat  landH  yet  noionched,  Ihit  would  tloar 
If  drained;  yield  food  In  »b(iiid»nce  for  Ih.^ 
whole  popDlallon. 

'■  TJw  land  owner  of  Indim  lus  been  tulnec 
The  immoine  bodjof  vfllnge  pnwperitj.  Dui 
bill  talf  .  centarj  aince  eilated  Id  Uutcodntfj 
^  ^^  eovemlne  theioaelvei,  haadlwc- 

"  The  liDd  owner  ot  Portiunl,  the  conttoen 
tol  colony  of  Great  BrilalnTlu  been  rained 
■Dd  wiih  dlmlnlehed  vtlne  or  land  there  Iuh 
bam  aleadjrdclerioratlonof  «l»mnUon,  nntli 
the  name  of  PorinMl  haa  Iwcorofl  almost  ijii- 
ODymouswlth  weakneia  and  barburtiltn." 

AnableFrcnch  jonrnai  wellattys: 

•'Whereever  ■  larjie  centre  of  coniomptioB  l> 

profit  br  it.  Thl>UwrBln£illibla,u]daIlawaar 
no  McepUon." 

Whstdo  jou  think  of  the  policy  ofbny. 
lag  an  annual  averaec  of  (35,000,000  wom 
or  BllkB,  laces,  and  other  flncrr  from  a 
nalloa  that  takea  ycrj-  little  but  coin  in 
TOyment ;  or  of  buying  »d5,000,000  worth 
of  wooIbq  goods,  to  be  paid  for  lo  com  at 


16 


<i  t^,a 


i-t  it  to  the  seller  of  tUe  line 
illk»i,  or  the  policy  of  bnjine 
l.OOO  to  »30,6(»,000  worth  ol 
i:l  to  lay  down  over  tlie  great 
vast  Iron  mlaeH  of   the 


I'Oal  Qelds  an 
United  autea 

The  ptoplu  of  this  conntry  are  now  act- 
ing  npoa  the  principle  of  the  old  gentle- 
'"■'"   "■''"  *""'  a  family  of  grown  np  -  - 


1  be 


B  to 


BUlisfy  with  his  ordinary  Innomo  ■  „„ 
iiiongaged  his  tanii  to  the  storekeeper  for 
ils  value,  and  in  three  or  four  years  traded 
out  Its  value  in  silks,  laces,  fine  cloths 
brandy,  wine  and  cigars.  When  his  mort- 
gage was  traded  out,  he  and  his  worthy 
repreBeiilatlvca  were  obliged  to  leave  tbe 
ferm,  bankrnpt  and'  ndned.  Then  noth- 
ing but  hordwork  and  long  mffering  would 
make  amends  for  their  previous  folly 

By  carefully  fostering  oar  resources,  wo 
can  easily  pay  the  inlerest  and  principal 
of  our  great  National  and  State  debts, 
carry  on  all  our  natiouol  Improvementa, 
and  soon  become  the  flrst  power  on 
earth.  While  by  a  wasteful,  or  ft'ee  trade 
policy,  we  shall  lose  all  the  advanUgcs  of 
our  gold  product ;  mortgage  our  lands  lo 
.-„  f„- ..11..    1......   -'--b  and  iron. 


rope  and  European  farms ;  build 
crease    the    vast  indlvidoal   and"  national 
wealthof  England  andFrance.who  ore  our 
enemieBandcompelilor»,whllBtwe  Impov- 
erish ourselves.    If  you  are  prepared  for 
this,  go  in  for  free  trade.  If  yon  want  to  be 
alttrnately  prosperous  and  tben  bankrupt 
continue  llio  vacillating:  policy  that  baa 
oharacteriicd  the  legislation  ol  the  United 
States  since  Its  existence  aa  a  nation,  and 
JOU  will  have  it.     Bnt  il  you  wish  to  be 
permanently  prosifjroue,   with  an  unfail- 
JifS- ■Dded-aJjuiartet,  bring  the  manuOct- 
J^"  !f     ■''""'■  "''^^tern  Sutua,  near  yonr 
«A*r™3^";  "'',">'  J""''  own  wool    aud 
<'ti>er  product,  airectlj  to  the  mwiulkct. 


I  urer,  and  make  your  own  exchanges 
Set  up  yoor  sons,  or  neighbors'  sons,  in 
the  business  of  producing  mann&ctures 

I  for  your  own  nae.  Follow  this  policy 
and  in  a  few  years  yon  will  have  the  aor- 

iilus  wealth  ot  England  and  France  trans- 
Brred  to  America.  Adopt  free  trade  aud 
yonr  late  will  be  similar  to  other  free 
trade  conntrles— Poverty,  Bankruptcy. 

In  tbe  preceding  pages  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show,  by  the  best  possible  human 
evidence,  that  the  experience  of  tbls  and 
all  other  nations  !b,  that  when  a  nation 
foslere  and  protects  Its  own  resources  and 
interest*  through  Its  natlonsl  laws,  the 
DBllon  proepera.  If  the  laws  are  so  fram- 
ed as  to  give  other  nations  the  advanlage, 
either  through  their  superior  skill,  cheap 
labor,  or  chtap  and  abundant  eapital,  it 
suffers.  That  when  a  nation  separates  by 
great  distances  tbe  producers  ot  raw  ma, 
terials  from  the  consumers,  the  producers 

Emctlcally  pay  the  traosportBtion,  and 
ecoma  poor,  while  a  few  forwarders, 
traders,  and  carriers  become  richat  the  ei- 
penso  of  Ibe  producer  and  consumer 
That  when  a  naUon  diversities  iu  means 
for  the  employment  and  uliliiallon  of  all 
it  laborers,  prosperity  and  wealth  ensues, 
while  the  nation  ana  people  who  oonflnu 


That  tbe 

prompt  payment  of  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal ol  our  national  debt  depends  upon 
the  general  prosperity  of  our  country, 
ind  any  system  that  tends  to  Ils  Impover- 
ishment endangers  that  great  aou  honor- 
able obligation  of  the  people  ol  the 
United  States.  That  the  eiporlenca  of 
ostions  has  taught  us  (hat  the  vast  export 
of  the  precious  meluls  and  State  and  Na- 
tional bonds  to  foreign  countries  to  pay 
LUterests  and  balances  of  trade  against  us 
if  fraught  with  the  most  serious  danger 
K>  our  future  flnonelal  condition,  and 
Ihat  there  is  no  possible  remedy  for  the 
mischief  hkcly  to  ensne  bnt  high  protec- 
live  duties  on  foreign  commodities.  That 
the  heavy  cumulative  taxes  and  excise  on 
nearly  all  kinds  of  American  manufac- 
tures, leave  too  small  a  margin  between 
internal  taxation  and  the  custom  duties 
iin  imports  for  adequate  protection,  and 
that  foreign  imports  will  flood  the  coun- 
iry,  while  home  mannfacturura  must  nee- 
iBsarily  curtail  their  produela,  thereby 
lesseniue:  the  national  revenue. 

Had  the  Republican  party  but  fairly  ta\- 
IlUcd  the  solemn  pledge  of'^American  pro- 
(■.crlnr,   -^iideattlie  Chii " ■  — 


1   IBTO,  < 


e  Chicago  Convention 
--  -   luid  c       ■      ■ 


lUat  could  ar.__,    ^ 

ihangcs  that  are  foreshadowed,  deep 
linaneia!  humllialion  should  be  our  fate, 
('ongrcsB  will  be  hi-ld  responsible  for  our 

Our  plain  duty  Is  to  stand  by  the  Gov- 
irnment  and  Its  obligations  with  Urm  and 
liied  Ciith.    But  we  liave  a  right  to  du- 

I  au  rights,  the  interesls  and  ti 

■il  its  owu  people,  whenever 

.  BlB  taiitoci,  ii\\.\i  \.\\QBtt  ol  m^  o\titt  na. 
lion  undci  ttic  suii.  1!..  ft,  "^KKfi. 

DST&Ol.T.l&A'J,  \^&. 


aelal  emergenc 


PROTECTION   TO  AMERICAN   INDUSTRY. 

OPINIONS    OF    MANY    PROMINENT    MEN. 


f^m 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

"SOCIETY  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY," 

Arr  ct.EVB3r.A2<rD,  omo. 

The  followiugCirciiIiirwas  ibs>ued  by  I  le<!*  relieved  by  early  legislation,  we 
our  tiociety  uu  August  10th,  lH6.*i. —  '  shall  speedily  be  flooded  by  the  pauper 
Fniui  a  very  large  number  of  interest-  productions  of  Europe ;  and  that  un- 
iug  aubwersf  we  have  selected  several  '  der  these  enormous  disadvantages  our 
lettcra  and  extracts  for  general  pnblicii-  home  manufactures  cannot  long  sur- 
tion.  *  I  Vive.    Wc  must  inaugurate  a  systi-m  of 

ClHC'l'LAU.  '  competition  between  the  well-paid,  In- 

!  teliigent  labor  of  a  free  country  and  the 

The  undersigned,  Kieculive  Com-  ill-paid,  ignorant  labor  of  dense,  des- 
mitl»e  of  the  •*  Society  for  Trotection  ■  potic  counlries.  Such  a  svstem  a  high 
of  American  Industry,"  beg  leave  to  |  pn>tectivo  Tariff  alone  affords,  thus 
call  your  aitentiuu  to  the  following  i  opening  our  only  avenue  to  lluanclal 
.slatcnient  i»f  the  principles  and  jiolicy  '  eciualily  wiih  the  world. 
i>f  uur  A^Micialion  :  I     Every  true  interest  of  the  fanner,  the 

The  Lnited  Slates  are  rich  beyond    mechanic,  the  ndner  and  the  maniifac 
.irocut  calculation  in  all  that  makes  a    lurer.demandsajudicious  restriction  on 
Iiatitm  truly  great.    Their  undeveloped    importations.    Public  an*!  private  ecoii- 
resources  are  vaster  tnan  tho."^e  of  any    omy  dennuid  it.    The  nt>n-expf)rtati<ui 
ollu'r  cuuntry  in  tlie  wiirlcl.  of  gold  depends  upon  it.    Financial  in- 

Our  jieople  have  Just  emerged  llinu  dejience  is  a  dream  withmit  it.  The 
:in  immense  war,  bunlened  with  debt,  success  of  our  indnstri-il  pursuits  and 
anil  Uonie  ilown  by  laxatum.  Our  im-  tlie  tlevelopment  of  our  wealth,  are 
lueiiiaie  wants  are  payment  of  the  one,  inipossilde  without  it.  In  ^hort,  we 
and  relief  iVoin  the  other^the  discliarge  ;  believe  that  i»ur  individual  prrispeiity 
tii*  tiur  per.^^oual  obligatitms — the  devel-  i  and  our  natiouiil  security  and  progren^, 
opment  of  our  internal  resources — the  ;  can  only  be  realized  by  ihe  tnrltj  jn'nrnn- 
ri->ior.itiim  and  advancement  of  mir  tioHuntl  titeati/aitl  jn'utertfon  nf  Ahicrkua 
sinancial  prosperity.  '\  ihfiwtty. 

To  fifect  these  we  nnist  cut  down ''  Theactionof  I^'gl slat u res,  both  State 
#\pi'nsr«<  and  abandon  extravagance — loud  National,  will  hereafter  vitally  af- 
ktrep  our  gold  and  silver  at  home —  feet  our  Industrial  Int4.'rests,  and  it  be- 
r.vate  an  Americ.in  nuirket — rt*gulate  hooves  all  the  peofde  to  h»ok  closely  to 
our  c'lnrijcy.  aii.l  transact  our  business  !  their  welfare  in  the.sc  matters, 
hy  a  si»(!cie  >t^nidard — labor  hard  in  all  i  *)ursy>tem  of  finance  will  hinge  u]>on 
l/i-.tnclai-*  of  iudu>try,  and  thoroughly  j  uur  iHilicy  in  commerce.  Indeed,  the 
;iroieeL  all  tlepartments  of  lalMir.  =  great  ipiestiun  of  the  govennncnt,  for 

Tiie  lir-.!  ^reat  !»te[)  in  tins  liirectlon, .  the  next  twenty  ycars.'will  be  that  of 
Wir  lirinly  iM'lieve,  /.'c  an  increfUscU  pro-  i  IlKiii  on  JiOW  Tariff. 
i.rtirt^  Titn'ff.  It  i'*  ti»  be  noted  that  i  Believing  thu»,  we  have  organized 
•  luring  tlie  war  tlie  extraonlinary  ad- !  this  Society,  to  disseminate  practical 
t  auce  ot'  gold  prevented  imp(»rtatioils  j  infonnatioii  ami  arginnents  upon  this 
and  amply  protected  our  industry;  tlttit ',  »*ubject  among  the  eiti/.ens  of  Northeni 
I  he  return  of  peace  has  so  depreciated  •  Ohio,  to  the  end  that  the  popidar  opin- 
gold  tnat  inn iortatiou<  a >v  being  largely  .  ion  nmy  be  intelligently  Ibnned  and 
renewed  ;  tuat  this,  addeil  to  the  nec-es- :  etfectually  wleUleil  lMr\\\v\  '^^^^iNx-^-v 
•>ary   burden  of  Excise   Taxation,  has    goocV.       " 

ill-gun  lo  vt'liqtU'  o.ir  mechanical  enter- .      Ua\\ti«^  V\^\^>^  ^ivvvw^OkVj  '*'^^^*^'\^^^^^  vn 
///vse- 1/>  ;i/i  iW.ijvniijg  extent;  that  un-' Jecls  ot  owx   cwV^sx^^sv.,  v;v  cvv»^ 


flolidt  yoar  co-operation.  The  foniin, 
the  pre»M,  the  farm  and  the  workshop 
Alike  affonl  an  appropriate  and  effective 
theatre  for  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

If  the  views  expressed  above  coincide 
with  your  own,  we  rcpectfUlly  suggest 
the  importance  of  their  declaratiuu^as 
soon  uutl  generally  as  conslbtent 

We  should  be  happy  to  receive  fk*om 
yon  iin  expression  of  your  sentiments 
on  this  subji'ct,  addressed  to  our  Secre- 
tary, at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

i:onr  Obedient  Serrants, 

A.  B.  STONK,  rresidsnt 

Jasper  £.  V^^iLUAyis,  Secretary. 

A.  B.  Stone, 

H.  B,  I'AYNS, 
A.  I'OPE, 

W.  B.  (Jartle. 
Dakxel  p.  Khodes, 

Exeattive  OommUtee. 


national  engagements,  but  in  time  we 
can  supply  to  our  people  from  home 
productions  all  the  articles  with  which 
the  industry  of  Europe  now  fbmishes 
us.  Our  country  is  so  vast  and  varied 
in  climate,  soil  and  industry  that  we  can 
make  for  and  sell  to  each  other  most 
articles  demanded  by  modern  civiliza- 
tion. We  can  cncouni^^  the  skill  of  cor 
own  people,  and  induce  to  our  soil  the 
Industrial  classes  of  all  nations.  We 
thus  develop  our  resources,  and  add 
new  families  to  8hare  not  only  the  bless- 
ings of  a  powerful  and  free  government 
but  also  the  burdens  which  its  preser- 
vation has  cast  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHX  Shermak. 


rXTTER  FROM  HON.  JdBN  SSEItMA^f,  OF 
OHIO,  MEMBER  OP  THE  U.  8.  SENATE       < 

Mansfield,  O.,  August  14, 1&65. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Tlie  object  sUited  by  yon  ; 
is  certainly  among  the  roost  important  i 
that  in  these  stirring  times  can  occupy  ' 
the  attention  of  our  ciiizens,  > 

We  must  depend  upon  the  constant . 
employment  of  our  industrial  classes  \ 
and  the  rapid  development  of  our  phr- ; 
6ical  resoui*ces  to  meet  the  burdens  im- ! 
posed  on  us  by  war.  Our  industry  must . 
be  expended  in  employment  that  will 
yield  the  greatest  return.  While  we 
fl'eely  acknowledge  the  evil  and  burden 
of  debt,  whether  individual  or  national, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  taxation,  we  ' 
should  avail  ourselves  of  any  beneUt ' 
that  may  be  derived  ivom  them. 

Our  necessities  will  compel  us  to  levy  > 
very  heavy  taxes  on  imported  goods.  \ 
This  is  no  longer  a  question  of  policy,  ■ 
but  a  plain  and  obvious  dut3\  Sure- ' 
ly,  in  making  this  levy  we  should  not ; 
only  seek  as  much  revenue  in  gold  as  | 
possible,  but  in  doing  so  we  should  also 
protect  the  industry  of  our  people. 

Foreign  goods  are  consumed  by  those 
best  able  to  pay.    Duties  on  them  being 
collected  mainly  at  a  single  port,  are  . 
more  easily  and  cheaply  assessed  and  i 
collected    than    internal   taxes.     Be-  - 
sides,  all  taxes,  of  whatever  nature,  on  ! 
any  article,  tend  to  limit  the  consump-  { 
tlou  of  the  article.    So  far  as  duties  on  , 
imported  articles  teuii  to  substitute  do- , 
mestic  fabrics  for  foreign  fabrics  they  ' 
/ire  bcueliclal    If  this  is  the  purpose  of  I 
j'oar  Society,  it  will  receive  wlialcvet' 
support  I  am  able  to  give  it. 
We  arc  not  only  able  to  meet  all  out 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  SIMON  CAMERON, 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  LATE  MEMBER  OF 
THE  U.  8.  srNATE  AND  SECRETARY  OF 
WAR. 

LocuiEL,  Fa.,  August  31, 1865. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  heavy  inter- 
nal taxation — n-ndcred  necessary  by 
our  National  War  debt — acts  as  a  bonus 
to  foreign  manufacturers,  and  depresses 
our  own  in  exact  proportion  as  itbene- 
iJts  them.  To  correct  this  evil  we  must 
at  once  and  fully  increase  the  protec- 
tive feature  of  our  He  venue  Laws.  By 
doing  so,  we  enable  our  people  to  bear 
any  amount  of  taxation  rendered  ne- 
cessary. IJy  refusing,  we  kill  the  goose 
which  la.vs* the  golden  egg.  Our  debt 
must  and  will  be  paid  to  the  last  cent ; 
and  (iur  statesmen  can  make  it  arload 
to  be  liglitly  borue,or  a  crushing  weight 
upon  our  energies  by  protecting  or  re- 
Aising  to  protect  American  labor  and 
enterprise  against  foreign  competition. 

Ol'all  the  subjects  now  pressing  upon 
our  statesmen  it  is  the  greatest.  If 
iiaving  triumphantly  carried  on  such  a 
war  js  the  one  just  closed,  we  fall  be- 
neath the  load  of  such  a  debt  as  ours, 
we  shall  deserve  the  contempt  of  man- 
kind, and  receive  it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  West  turning  its 
attention  to  the  subject  of  manufac- 
tures. Tiiat  teeming  and  wouderAil 
valiey  of  the  Oliio  and  the  Mississippi 
— already  the  seat  of  the  political  power 
of  the  Republic— suffers,  and  has  con- 
stantly suQbred,  by  neglecting  this  Im- 
pa/vtailt  Interest.  *  Her  agriculturists 
liuve  been,  and  are  now,  paying  nearly 
all  their  protlts  on  the  products  of  the 
8oll  to  get  them  to  market.  ^\  protec- 
tive tarlir  will  bring  the  market  to 
t\ie\T  eom-cilbs,  (granaries  and  bora 
dootft. 


tectod  In  tbo  West  woald  insure  to  that !  a  supremacy  in  commerce  and  raann- 
vast  region  a  prosperity  so  wonderful,  factnrcs  over  that  pcriidious  Power 
that  men  accostomcd  to  bold  thought   which  opposes  protection  to  Ameriean 


shrink  fVom  putting  on  paper  their  pre- 
dictions, bt.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  were 
mere  Indian  posts  wlicn  I  was  a  boy ; 
they  each  have  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  Inhabitants  now.  I  remember  when 
Cleveland  was  a  mere  unimportant  vil- 
lage, and  ChicnjQ:o  was  settled  since  the 
days  of  my  manhood.  They  arc  both 
pi'eut  cities  now,  and  have  become  so 
unrler  a  policy  which  retarded  their 
(protcth.  What  may  not  be  expected 
when  this  policy  is  reversed  and  their 
devcLopmeut  secured  by  the  enactment 
of  wise  l:iw?,  the  completion  of  the  Pa- 
cific RuiIi*o.-ui,  and  the  building  of  the 
p>hip  canal  frum  the  ffreat river? 


labor  while  closely  pi*otoctin«;c  her  own, 
which  rails  against  tariflb  and  prates  of 
tree  trade,  which  thus  endeavors  to 
destroy  American  labor,  and  while  at 
peace  with  us,  sends  forth  pirate  ships 
to  sweep  our  commerce  from  ihc  seas. 
Very  truly,  your  friend, 

Simon  Camezio:?. 


LKTTEB  FROM  HON.  OSCAR  F.  MOOR£.  OF 
OHIO,  M£MBER  OF  THE  ^TH  CON- 
GRESS, AND  LATE  COLONEL  OF  TIUB 
33d  O.  V.  I. 

Portsmouth,  O..  Au^.  22, 1863. 
Residing  as  we  do  in  the  heart  of  tho 
i  iron  regiou  of  Soathcrn  Ohio,  and  f«;ei- 
You  will  then  have  by  these  improve-  |  log  the  necessity  of  an  increased  pro- 
mcnts  a  scdpc  for  internal  commerce,  I  tecUve  tariff,  that  the  labor  nndindubtry 
a:id  a  tonnage  to  move,  neater  than  j  of  the  country  may  reap  their  just  rd- 
That  wlik'h  made  Venice,  Lisbon,  Ales- !  ward,  and  capitalists  be  Induccil  to 
andria  and  Constantinople  the  leading  embark  in  manufacture,  you  can  safely 
conimei'cial  cities  of  the  earth,  and  I  rely  upon  the  earnest  support  of  your 
which  now  makes  London  the  great  j  measures  by  nearly  our  entire  popula- 
omporiura  of  tlie  worUrs  commerce. — !  tlon.  Under  the  present  tariff  great 
Ami  as  an  item  of  your  irreatness  yon  feai*s  are  entertained  amon^  our  iron 
nitl  ha  vc  the  Asiatic  trade,  that  mighty  men,  ,ind  their  business  is  drooping  and 
comnierce  of  the  £:ist  which  alone  i  nn remunerative.  Incivase  these  rates, 
mndc  all  these  cities  great  while  they    however,  and  let  the  policy  become 


eiyoycd  it. 

Bilt  CvJuimeiTc  cannot  thrive  scpara- 
tM(i  n-om  her  twin  sister  manuftictures. 
Tiiey  lust  their  commercial  power  by 
I'f.'^lccting  to  in«ititute,  foster,  ancl  pro- 
tect labor,  and  tlicv  now  serve  as  mon- 
uments of  the  f  )ljy  of  such  ideas,  the 
dantrer  of  such  a  policy. 

Wiirn  your  railnMd  system  is  com- 
pleted by  tlui  roail  to  jian  Francisco, 
yoii  will  lie  on  the  iireat  highway  from 
Asia  t, :»  Kiiropi*,  and  uo  route  can  ever 


established  and  stcar^fast,  and  the  busi- 
ness  of  manufacture  will  revive  and 
grow,  while  every  branch  of  industry 
will  find  ample  employment  and  receive 
its  adequate  reward.  Witiiout  going 
into  the  argument,  it  is  enotigb  to  nay, 
that  the  people  of  this  region  have  ever 
been  the  fast  friends  oi*  the  proiectivo 
system ;  aud  certainly  now,  in  tlie  pres- 
ent emergency,  wiien,  much  more  than 
ever,  our  condition  requires  economy, 
assiduous  labor,  the  fostcrinu:  care  of 


cornp^^tc  with  yotirs.  Your  prosperity  i  home  enterprise,  the  dijvelopnient  of 
i«:  ni:ule  Hcrwi'c  for  all  time,  and  your !  our  internal  resources,  a  sparing  ex- 
]akes  will  hv  to  you  what  the  Adriatic  !  portation  of  gold — we  cannot  bestow 
ami  tho  MivliU-rancan  were  to  the  '  too  much  zeal  and  care  upon  the  sub- 
;:iertt  eiiies  of  the  p:ist.  In  area  the  '  joct  of  protection  to  American  Indus- 
fiiiferenci*  bctwcoii  these  inland  seas  is  !  try.  Yoiirs,  respectfully, 
wot   prcat,  but  in   the  productions  of  I  O.  F.  Moobe 

thoir  shores  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  '  

y.Mir  favor.  !  LETTER  IKOM  IIOX.  ANDREW  STEWART. 

r('nn'Hylvnni;i-on«.nsai.Titlrodbvfbl- ■  OF  tennsylvania. 

1\ — cMiuiliiu-s  botriyed  bv  fraud*  bnt :      Dear  Sir  :—l  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 
.ilways  rr.w  at  the  hvavt  to  the  princi- '  press  my  entire  concurrence  with  you 
nlt's  of  |irt>t.'rti«»n,  will  join  cordially  I  as  to  the  great  importance  of  an   "iu- 
'.vith  t!K'  \\o<  I'or  ihi.  hiu'cesH  uf  that .  creased  protective  tarillV  now  rendered 
iiiea>ure    'vxiucu  c.irirhes    Jiome  labor   indispensable  by  the  great  reduction  in 
..lid  r'n»ut  "<  h'MiK»  uiarkots  f«)r  tlie  farm-    gold  and  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on 
f.'s  :  v.iiicii  i>iMi luces  ;ri'neral  prosperity    all  the  products  of  domestic  indusirj-. 
:iud  :iiiis  Hfi/uiovj  the  tinaneial  health  of      The  war  over,  with  adequate  protec- 
fhe  ii.ii;«.n:  wliich  makes  the  railwav    tion  we  will  enter  upon  a  course  of 
to  th'*  l'a''i«io  at)  imp«M'ative  necessity,   uatloual  vtci«^<iAVi  ww^xXivs.'i'Jft'Ci  ^>?^- 
a.Kl  \hv  ATc.if  .syj/p  Canal  a  certa\iity,\iieH%fia\TV\>ci\^QX  ^\i^  qx\^&x  ^wx\i\.x"v  , 
.iijc/,  byf^i)  duhifr,  will  .«r(nrc  So  our  \aTM\\     'i:V\^  \«^Xh>^   ^^'^  '^  wvXvx^^vn^  q*"^  ^^^- 


«"» 


peace  converted  into  prodacers  instead 
of  consumers ;  the  foreign  labor  and 
capital  attracted  to  onr  .shore  by  a  high 
tariff  anil  its  inseparable  concomitant, 
high  waces ;  the  immense  deyelopment 
tlds  capital  and  labor  will  give  to  our 
vast  treasures,  agricultural,  luanufhc- 
turing  and  mineral ;  and  above  all,  the 
addition  of  two  hundred  millions  to 
our  cx]K>rts  in  the  single  item  oJ  cotton, 
which  amounted  before  the  wair  t(»  flvc 
times  as  timch  as  all  our  other  amieul- 
tural  exports  put  together — with  such 
advantages  wisely  pn)tected,our  heavy 
war  debt  would  scarcely  be  felt. 

But  with  IVce  trade  or  a  low  tariff 
opening  our  ports  to  tlie  tree  introduc- 
tion of  the  pauper  labor  productions  of 
£urope,  paralyzing  the  ana  of  American 
labor,  crushing  home  competition,  tak- 
ing flrst  our  money  and  next  our  bonds, 
national  bankruptcy  and  niin  are  inev- 
itable. 

That  such  have  been  the  ellbctH  of 
low  tariffs  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
onr  country  fh)m  its  origin  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  contest  is  between 
foreign  and  American  labor  for  the 
American  market.  A  high  tariff  gives 
it  to  the  American  and  a  Tow  one  to  the 
tbrciguer,  and  Congress  must  decide 
which  shall  have  it.  It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  every  working  man  to  see  that 
no  one  is  elected  to  Congress  who  is 
not  In  favor  of  protecting  the  national 
industry  in  all  its  departments,  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing  and  meclianlcal. 

Hence,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
commenced  the  gcx)d  work  of  oi^gauiz- 
ing  **  societies  for  the  protccticm  of 
American  industry '*  in  Ohio,  and  I  hope 
soon  to  see  your  excellent  example 
followed  in  all  the  great  agricultural 
regions  of  the  South  and  Wc^t. 

Por  it  con  be  demonstrat-ed  ihat  the 
(Urmers  of  this  country  arc  more  inter- 
ested in  the  protective  policy  tlian  any 
other  class— next  the  mechanics  and 
working  men,  and  last  the  uiititiiiist 
and  manuihcturer. 

As  to  the  tirst,  it  can  be  proved  by  j 
reference  to  oiflclal  reports,  tluit  f>nr 
farmers   now    purchase  nm\  consume 
four  dollars  worth  of  agricnltund  pro- 
duce worked  up  into  goods,  to  every 
dollar's  worth  they  send  abrcjad.    l>et 
a  Ihrmer  go  into  a  store  and  examine 
every  article  of  foreign  g(K>ds,  and  he 
will  lind  that  more  than  half  their  val- 
ue is  made  up  of  agricultural  produce 
— ^tlie  raw  material  and  the  substance 
of  labor.    Take  a  piece  of  cloth>-is  not 
one  half  of  its  value  foreign  wool,  aiid 
jaost  of  the  otJior  half  foreign  ;\gricuV- 
ninil  produce  consumed  by  the  \a\)OT 


employed  in  it9  maHiifUrture  ? — or  a  bar 
of  iron,  which  Ls  still  more  strictly  an 
agricultural  product,  consisting  of  the 
bread,  meat  and  vegetables  consnmeil 
by  the  men,  and  the  hay,  gmss  and 
grain  consumed  b}'  the  horses  and 
mules  employed  in  producing  it,  thus 
converting  this  foreign  agricultoral 
produce  into  iron,  sent  here  and  sold  to 
our  fkrmers,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  a 
marlset  for  their  own?  Or,  suppoise  he 
purchases  a  knife,  a  needle,  or  a  yanl 
of  lace,  what  does  he  pay  fur  it  f  The 
aubsitttence  of  the  labor  that  produced 
it^  And  so  of  ever>'  thing  elhC.  Uow 
mnch  better  for  the  Aiiieriiran  farmer  ti> 
exchange  his  own  agricultuitil  produce 
with  Uie  manufacturer  at  his  door,  than 
to  send  his  mouev  abroad  to  purchase 
agricultural  produce,  disguised  .-uid 
made  portable  in  the  fonu  of  cloth,  iron 
and  other  foreign  goods. 

Next,  as  to  our  mechamcs  and  Utlur- 
ing  men.  Is  it  not  perfef:tly  clear  that 
their  prices  and  wages  must  go  up  and 
down  with  the  duties  Imposed  for  tlieii* 
protection?  SupiKise  the  duties  on 
foreign  shoes  to  be  a  dollar  a  pair— if 
tlds  protective  duty  is  reduced  or  re- 
pealed, will  not  the  foreign  nianul'ac- 
turer  at  once  make  an  ctiuivalent  reduc- 
tion on  his  goods,  and  must  not  tlie 
American  shoemaker  make  a  curre>- 
pondhig  reduction  on  his,  or  give  up 
tlie  market  to  his  foreign  rival  ?  Hence. 
is  It  not  manifest  that  a  high  tariff 
raises,  and  low  tariff  reduces  the  trnvje* 
of  American  labor  in  every  department 
of  iudustr}',  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  ? 

And,  liually,  let  us  see  how  it  effects 
the  Cfifiitaliut  or  iiiani{facturfr.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  a  liigh  or  prohibitory 
duly  may,  in  the  lh>«t  i^^tauce,  be  t4>  in- 
crease the  prices  and  profits  of  the 
manufacturer;  but  will  not  this  very 
bicrease  tempt  capiud  on  all  sides  ti> 
rush  into  Uiis  prolitable  business,  thus 
creating  an  increased  demand  ibr  labor, 
thereby  enhancing  its  wages  ?  And,  in- 
creasing, also,  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural pi\>duce  of  every  kind — raw  ma- 
terial, breadstiitfs  and  proviMlons  ;  and. 
of  course,  increasing  their  price  by  this 
increased  demand,  and,  at  the  some 
time,  reducing  the  ]jrice  of  the  maulUc- 
tured  goods,  by  the  gi'eutly  increased 
supply  thus  thrown  upon  the  mflrket? 
Is  it  not,  therefoiv.  eviilent,  that  the 
j'armen^  tiwdtanics  and  ioorkiiiffnien  are 
much  more  intereste<l  in  the  pi'otective 
policy  tlian  the  manulacturer  ?  Yet 
Uie  tt^^UiaLdi^c^  would  have  4^he  people 


the  i.'imiors,  iiicc*Ii.iuirA  and  laboring 
men  arc  terribly  taxed  and  oppressed 
hy  the  protertlve  poUcj*.  Such  arc  the 
sro-is  a!)*»urditie.s  into  "which  the  antl- 
lariff  party  are  driven  in  their  eflbrts  to 
I'avor  forei.ini,  anfl  destniy  American 
imliistry. 

It  Is.  iiow-cver.  Impossible  In  a  sliort 
unil  hasty  h-tter  to  advert,  however 
briefly,  to  ilie  many  inti^resting:  topics 
embraced  in  the  iji'eat  questhm  of  na- 
iJonal  protection. 

With  tlie  best  wislies  for  the  success 
of  your  patriotic  association,  and  many 
thanlcs  ior  your  Icimi  invitation, 

I  am,  very  respof.at\ilIy,  yours,  ctr!., 

'a.  Stkwakt. 


dnco  at  home,  encourage  immigration— 
as  our  countiy  should  continue  U}  be  a^ 
she  has  been,  the  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations.  Let  the  manu- 
facturingrof  the  nation  be  difllised,  so  a> 
to  carry  it  into  the  very  heart  of  tiie  ag- 
ricultural region,  and  afR)rci  a  market  fbr 
a  lar^e  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
North  West,  at  their  very  doors,  and  the 
war  debt  of  this  nation  will  dissolve  as 
ice  i>efore  the  jc^nial  sunshine. 
liespectftiUy  yours, 

J.  K.  MOOKHKAI). 


Lhm'ER  FKOM  HON.  J.  K.  MOORIIRAD,  OP 
I'KXNS Y  I.V AXIA,  BfEMIlKR  OF  CONGKRS9. 

I'lTTSUURcni,  Aug.  2-J,  1865. 

The  principles  and  policy,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  protectiim  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  enable  us,  as  a  nation,  to  bear 
the  Imrdens  imposed  upon  us  by  this 
wiclced  and  terrible  rebellion ;  to  re- 
lieve us  at  an  early  day  ftom  high  taxa- 
tion, and  to  ciicrisli  and  protect  the 
honor  and  credit  of  the  government, 
and  eual)le  il  to  pay  promptly,  not  only 
tile  interest  upon,  but  eventually  the 
princiiKil  of  the  public  debt,  are  so  clear- 
\y  set  foilh  in  your  circular,  as  to  require 
iiothiui;  from  me  but  a  simple  endorse- 
ment of  them,  which  I  most  gladly  give. 

The  adoption  of,  antl  strict  adherence 
to,  the  principles  laid  down  there,  will 
make  us,  I  verily  believe,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,"the  greatest  and  richest 
nation  on  the  globe. 

Thi.N  wicked  rebellion,  waged  for  the 
i»urp!i*<e  «>!'  dividing  and  destroying  our 
Cnion,  in  the  efforts  to  accomplish 
wln'ch,  the  nations  and  governments  of 
the  Old  Worhl  >ympat]ii7cd,  if  not  di- 
rectly aided,  w»is  put  down  by  us,  with- 
«Mit  either  aid  or  -sympathy  fnnn  abroad, 
and  as  our  own  people  furnished  the 
iMnds  cliecrfidly  and  proniirtly,  neces- 
sary t<»  carry  on  tlie  war,  so  will  they, 
if  protected  in  their  labor  and  niantifac- 
iiiring  skill  and  industry,  pay  tlie  inter- 
est on  the  debt,  and  rapidly  reduce  the 
amount  of  tlie  principal. 

Tid-^  appears  to  i)c  so  plain  and  cer- 
tain to  nie,  that  l  only  wontier  why  any 
xane  man  ^h»»ald  doubt  it.  I  tlierefore 
Jiail  with  joy  your  circular  and  liope  its 
principles  may  ilnd  a  lodgment  in  every 
loyal  iieart. 

JJy  wise  ac^ts  of  legislation,  we  must 
jirotoct  the  labor  (»f  ourcfmntr}'  against 
foreign  labor.  Let  us  buy  less  and  flell 
more,  keep  fnnii  sending  our  coin  abroad 
to  buy  Nrticlftt  iv«  can  make  and  pro- 


i  I.K'rTKR  FROM  HON.  READRR  W.  iXARKK. 
OK  OUIO,  MK.MBKR  OF  CONGRKS8. 

Batavia,  O,  August  *^*{. 
I     Such  are  the  wonderful  resources  of 
I  our  great  countr}',  the  Industry,  ingenu- 
,  ity  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  that  we 
i  hold  within  ourselves  the  elements  and 
j  facilities  of  a  w^orld ;   and  if  isolated 
from  all  other  nations,  would  march  on 
rapidly  to  a  condition  of  unexampled 
wealth.    I  do  not  overlook  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  commerce,  when  attain- 
able upon  just  and  equal  terms  ;  but  the 
history  of  the  world  is  conclusive  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  commercial  Intercourse 
between  nations,  the  old  and  opulent 
<'onntries  are  tax-gatherers  fh)m  the 
younger  and  more  dependent,  and  that, 
in  a  tree  c^mimerce,  the  weak  will  be 
oppressed   and  the  strong  increased. 
I  Let  us  produce  at  home  ever}'tidng  our 
I  people  need,  for  convenience  or  comfort, 
I  and  our  gold  will  l>e  used  in  trade  among 
j  ourselves,  instead  of  going  out  of  the 
country  to  return  no  more.    Kvery  arti- 
I  de  we  force  into  a  foreign  market  to 
.  sell,  hises  something  of  its  intrinsic! 
j  value,  in  the  way  of  carri:ige,  shrink 
■  age,  storage,  connnission,  insurance  and 
duty,  which  might  be  saved  in  a  domes - 
tin  nnirket.    This  too,  w<nild  regulate 
fuir  currency,  which  even  now,  expand- 
ed as  it  is  to  a  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, would  be  as  good  as  gold,  dollar 
for  (hdlar,  were  it  liot  for  the  iniurh>ns 
inliueaces  of  the  money-mongers  of  K\i- 
rope.  whose  harvest  is  always  found  in 
the  disturbed  condlticm  of  the  currency 
:  of  nations,    (rrecnbaeks  will  buy  wheal. 
[  corn,  flour  and  pork  in  Ohio,  and  shoe>. 
I  cloths  and  calicoes  in  Mass:ichnsetts : 
!  but  greenbacks  will  not  answer  at  Man 
j  Chester  or  Hinningham.    (iolil  is  reqnir- 
.  ed  there,  hence  a  discrimination  is  made 
— the    Knglish    banker    reciuirhig   the 
!  Americun  merchant  flrst  to  buy  his  gold, 
and  then,  with  liritish  goUl  he  U  quali- 
fled  to  purchase  British  goodh.    Green- 
backs arc  near  tltlv  V^'c  v-.vxa.  ^iNw^^^x  v^ 
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pajTnGaiiKgoldnfeeeiydoUarqfgratM-  mm  the  rematcst  caniQn  of  hoT  do- 
baaki.  Inadomeiitictrode,na>uchJlB- 1  main.  Soof  every&rUcleortrade.fton 
ciluilaatlon  could  arlsie.  The  money  thUorany oChercauntry.  WeonlyBell 
that  paya  debts  aatl  iaxen,  buyn  land,  oar  produut!),  crco  the  prime  articles  or 
clothing  and  food— ^oea  all  that  money  tova,  to  England,  when  she  can  get  them 
con  do,  iind  ought  to  maintain  a  par  '  oowhere  else.  Slu  bun*  Oum  only  to  <f- 
valne  with  gold,  for  gold  could  do  no  cape  itarcation.  Upon  these  terms  we 
more.  And  thin  would  be  ao  but  far  the  cau  alwUiyH  rely  upon  hcrp:itronitge,and 
mischievous  teodeDcles  of  oiircoramer- '  upon  no  other. 

clal  dependence  upon  Europe.  I      There  are  thirty  millions  of  ipindlel 

Yon  cihort  ourpcoplo  to  "  labor  hard  jn  England,  dally  employed  In  gplDiilng 
la  nil  brauthos  ol  Industry,"  They  cotton, with loom^weavlnsltlnto cloth, 
Iiend  no  apur  to  that  end.  Ho  people  whereof  two  hundred  mllllona  of  dol- 
were  ever  more  ready  to  Itibor  persist-  i,u«  worth  are  annually  exported,  and 
entlf  than  ours,  Ulvo  them  proper  mo-  of  woolen  goods  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
tives  and  they  apare  not  their  muscle  ;  Uve  mllliuns  are  aaouatly produced  and 
give  them  wholepome  food  aud  ftilr  sent  abroad  for  market,— of  all  which, 
wugea  and  they  labor  cheerfully,  pro-  vk  are  the  bat  c\atoiMfM.  We  have  ev- 
UnceabuudMitly,srowric]i,bnIidscbool ;  cry  meims  of  aupplylug  our  wants  wttli 
bonses  and  churcbcFi,  become  educated, ,  all  these  articles,  if  we  will  ft>»tor  the 
mor^iiund  btippy.  But  If  we  expect  all  '  aplrlt  of  enterprise  among  ourown  peo- 
tlUs,  the  GivcriimEnt  must  give  them  pie,  and  not  only  retain  the  gold  at 
Itaprotec^Lou,— pi'utectthemagainstun-  uome  thai  must  otherwise  be  sent 
equal  and  unjust  furel^i  competition,  abroad  to  purchase  Ihem,  but  aflbnl 
^ree  men,  they  expect  frtt  mtn't  teoifei,  proStablo  and  constant  einploymeot  to 
and  are  not  cuutcut  to  compete  with  the  thousands  of  our  men  and  women  who 
paupor  labor  or  (brelgu  governmeuts.    are  now  Idle  from  sheer  necessity. 
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bor,  and  expose  it  for  aale  beside  the  I  j 


Xx^,  without  .  '•''  •'"J;.;'"'-     f "    ..J  It  will  coniMuc,  .ml  teue  upo,^ 


|A«  conlrnlliug  objtet  In  their  taws  retOi- 
latlDK  lofulgu  trade.  The  idea  of  Frtt 
Trad*  Is  a  myth,  and  only  American 
Bluteameu  propagate  the  delusion.  No 
other  nation,  with  which  wo  have  com- 
mercial relations,  proposes  any  euch 
thing;  tiiey  dare  not  It  they  would, — 
seir-prcservatlon  (brbida  It. 

Our  grain.  Hour,  beef,  pork,  whisky, 
tobacco — uverythlug  we  taho  to  the 
EnglUh  market,  la  taxed, — has  ever 
been  sa,  aud  will  coutlnuc,  though  we 
sliould  open  our  ports  uud  dcularu  uni- 
versal Frtt  Trade.  So  careful  is  Eng- 
land to  pr>)ti'Ct  Lcr  iudustry,  tliat  ahe 
uxhnusts  lier  own  i-csourcus  bu-fore  ahe 
admits  a  dollar's  wurtb  of  foreign  com- 
motilttesititobeTBio.Aiit^.  Sotabushel 
or  Aiituricait  gmia  is  sold  in  tnglaadi,  U 


encourage  t 
Lhat  will  produce  tlicm  at  home.  In  (loan- 
tities  sufflcleut  for  the  demand. 
But  it  Is  said,  ir  we  lessen  our  tm- 

?arts,  WQ  shall  diminish  our  revenue. 
hat  Is  prolMble,  Tiie  C'allfornians 
many  years  ago  raised  cattle  simply  for 
ibelr  hitttM,  throwing  ttva'j  tht  mat.  So 
It  will  be  with  any  nation  that  eucour- 
ugea  Imports  for  the  sole  purpose  ofrer- 
ouuc,— i<  gelt  (Ac  jibii.  but  auli  of  tkt 
niaot,  I'm  ma$t  valuabU  pari  qj'  Uit  auimai. 
IC  by  wiKu  laws  w«  gi.e  piuiluble  t-m* 
ployment  to  our  people,  and  utta'jliili 
iin  abundant, cnilui'lug  aud  certain bnu 
marktt,  it  will  develop  new  sources  at 
i-uveuue  whleh  will  mure  than  cuuipea- 
sate  Ibr  all  our  loss,  while  saving  us 
tNmXbii  «aiiUu  drain  of  gold  uuu  ill- 


af  Auwriaui  irmiu  is  sold  in  bDRUadi,  u  \  ittma.  vat  vaawtA  uram  or  gom  una  ui- 
aJic  can  acrape  up  that  needed  bttBlitl\sM.*^'<'^»^*'-'^wwm.'<-«lViwa,«fl- 


pressed  our  people  and  haztirds  the  na- 
tional currency. 

We  may  talk  about  reciprocity  in  for- 
eign trade  ;  our  Govenimeut  lias  yet  to 
realize  any  permanent  beneilts  from 
such  promises.  We  have  been  practi- 
sing  npon  a  liberal  system  of  trade  witli 
other  nations,  to  the  injary  of  our  own 
people,  while  the  whole  world  has  been 
leagued  against  us,  and  must  continue 
so  ttom  necessity,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  policy  we  adopt. 

I  would  have  pruteetiou  brought  home 
to  every  industrial  interest  in  the  coun- 
try. It  should  be  realized  in  every 
State,  county  and  town,  in  every  shop, 
upon  every  farm,  by  every  man,  woman 
and  child  that  performs^  labor.  The  Gov- 
ernment belongs  to  the  people;  it 
should  be  employed  for  the  protection 
of  their  interests,  above  all  others  and 
against  all  the  world  beside. 

But  I  tax  your  patieuce.  The  subject 
is  full  of  interest,  and  when  fUlly  com- 
prehended by  our  people,  will  receive, 
as  it  deserves,  universal  commendation. 
I  hope  to  see  the  thne  when  our  Con- 
stitution, instead  of  being  held  up  as  a 
thing,  of  terror,  111  led  with  chains  and 
fetters  bearing  down  to  the  earth  the 
free  spirit  of  our  people,  will  be  hailed 
as  the  guaranty  of  thuir  largest  liberty. 
an  impirtgnable  shield  for  thair protection. 
Yours,  &c.,        '   \i.  W.  Clakkk. 

LETTER  FKOM  HON.  T.  W.  OLCOTT,  OF 
MEW  YORK,  A  DISTIXGUISUKD  BANK- 
EK  AND  FINANCIER. 

Albany,  Aug,  25,  18C3. 
Gentlemen:-!  liavc  receivea  the 
circular  of  your  Executive  Committee, 
and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  object 
of  your  Association.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  tJie  policy  of  a  high  tariff,  both 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  as  a  protec- 
tion of  American  industry.  1  regard  it 
as  preferable  to  uuy  other  mode  of  tax- 
ation— and  for  the  following  reasons: 
Whilst  the  amount  will  be  large,  the 
expenses  of  collection  will  be  compara- 
tively light.  It  Is  a  voluntary  tax, 
which  will  be  paid  Ijy  tliose  only  who 
choose  to  indulge  in  foreign  luxuries. 
It,  therefore,  will  be  scarcely  felt  and 
cannot  be  complained  of  as  oppressive. 
It  will  loster  and  protect  the  business, 
the  industry  and  the  entjrprise  of  our 
country.  Just  in  proportion  that  our 
national  industries  are  made  to  supply 
all  our  Wants,  will  be  our  iudepeudence 
of  all  foreign  countries — and  in  the  pre- 
cise ratio  that  these  industries  increase 
and  thrive,  will  they  create  a  demand 
for  the  pr  id  nets  of  agriculture.  Food 
and  fUei  enter   largely  iuto  the  con- 


sumption of  lal}or,  and  the  value  of 
every  manufactured  article.  If  we  were 
all  farmers,  the  want  of  a  market  would 
be  but  the  beginning  of  our  wants.  A 
high  tariff  will  give  security  and  stabil- 
ity to  our  llnances,  and  guard  against 
those  ruinous  revulsions  which  expe- 
rience has  .*«liown  to  result  tvom  exces- 
sive free  importations.  Secretary  Mc- 
Culloch  has  appointed  a  very  able  (^om- 
miasion  to  propose  a  system  of  Kc venue 
J^aws  for  tiie  consideration  of  Congress. 
And  I  feel  assured  that  their  hibors  will 
justify  the  wisdom  of  the  Secretary  in 
selecting  just  the  right  men  for  that  im- 
portant duty,  and  that  we  shall  hJivc  an 
admirable  .system  of  taxation,  equal 
and  just  in  all  Its  bearing:: — tbee  from 
petty  annoyances,  conllncd  to  a  very 
few  articles,  and  yet  adequate  to  all  the 
w^mts  of  our  government.  Such  a  s^'s- 
tem,  exempting  land  and  labor  from  op- 
pressive taxation,  will  lay  deep  and 
strong  the  foundations  of  National  cre- 
dit, and  it  will  secure  to  us  tliis  conso- 
latory measure  of  retributive  justice, — 
tlie  two  nations  which  have  done  moat 
to  aid  the  rebellion  and  ruin  our  coun- 
try will,  through  a  high  tariff  share  Id 
the  burdens  of  our  public  debt. 
Your  ob*d*t  serv't, 

Thomas  W.  Olcott. 


LETTER  FROM  UENRY  C.  CARET,  OV 
PENNSYLVANIA,  THE  DISTINGUISHED 
WRITER  ON  POUTICAL  ECONOMY. 

Philadelphia,  August  21, 1865. 
Dear  Sir: — I3elng  in  England  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  secession,  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  an  eminent 
economist,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  told  that  in  default  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commercial  policy  looking 
to  ihe  creation  of  a  domestic  market  for 
the  produce  of  our  fainns,  we  hatl  noth- 
ing out  utter  ruin  to  look  for  in  the 
future.  "  I  regret  to  hear  it,"  was  his 
reply,  "  for  we  have  now  become  90 
strong,  that  we  caimot  a^ain  pennityou 
to  have  protection.  It  can  not  and  will 
not  be  done."  So  far  he  was  perfectly 
right.  Twice  before,  in  ISiSand  in  m4;2, 
had  such  changes  been  etfecteii,  bring- 
ing with  them  universal  prosperity ; 
and  yet,  in  neither  case  had  they  been 
permitted  to  be  maintained  for  so  much 
as  even  half  a  dozen  yeai>:.  Now,  in 
i8a9,  wc  had  been  for  more  tliun  a  de- 
cade in  possession  of  tlic  California 
mines,  and  during  all  that  time  had 
beeu  pouring  nearly  their  whole  pro- 
duet  iuto  the  laps  of  t:ie  two  great  man- 
ufacturing nations  of  Kuropc — France 
ami  England,  whose  annual  sales  to  us 
of  food  la  tU^  tvitvsc^  ^1  ^vi^^x  *&Sk!^\s.v)i«k 
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I  havo  thus  reviewed  maj  now  more 
briefly  thus  be  stated : 


Protectloii,a*  eitab- 
lished  fn  1813.  1828, 
1842,  icMve.  at  that  of 
1S6>U  ready  to  give, 
toita  free  trade  aae- 
ceieor:  Great  demand 
for  labor.  Wageebi^h 
and  monej  cheap.— 
PnbUc  aud  private 
revenaea  large.  Jm- 
mlcratloa  great  and 
atcadilj  IncreaalDg.— 
Pabllc  and  private 
propertT  great  bcj|rond 
""Drevic 


British  free  trade  at 
eaUbliahcd  in  It  IT, 
18-4,  1848  and  lM.57, 
bequeathed  to  Ita  »uc- 
ceaeor:  Labor  every- 
where seeking  to  be 
employed  Waees 

low  and  money  high. 
Public  and  privutt? 
revenaea  amall  and 
steadily  decreasinGr.— 
Immigratinn  devlin- 
ing.  Public  and  pri- 
vate bankruptcy  near- 
ly unlvema'.  Grow- 
ing national  depend- 
ence. 


all  previous  precedent. 
Growing  national  in . 
d«p«;<deuce. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  past.  Let 
our  farmers  study  ic,  and  they  will,  as  I 
think,  understand  the  causes  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  present.  That  done, 
let  them  determine  for  themselves 
whether  to  go  forward  in  the  direction 
of  individual  and  national  independ- 
ence, or  in  that  of  (growing  dependence, 
both  national  and  individual. 

Wishing  you  much  success  in  your 
patriotic  efforts,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

.  '  IlKXKY  C.  Carky. 


LETTER  FROM  A.  W.  YOUXO,  OF  XEW  YORK 

The  writer  of  the  following  is  the  au- 
thor of  *'The  American  Sti&tcsman,  " 
the  *'  Citizens  Manual,"  and  other  tlnan- 
cial  and  political  works  : 

Ripley,  New  York,  July  '•28,  18Gj. 

Dear  Sir  :-*It  affords  me  much  pleas- 
ure to  see  any  movement  which  contem- 
plates our  commercial  independence.  I 
earnestly  wish  an  Association  similar  to 

Sours  were  founded  by  the  fYlcnds  of 
omc  industry  in  every  city  and  consid- 
erable town  in  the  Union.  A  general 
dissemination  of  facts  on  this  subject, 
would,  I  confidently  believe,  result 
in  securing  to  us  permanent  benefits  or 
protection,  and  consequently  uninter- 
rupted prosperity. 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  be,  to 
any  great  extent,  two  opinions  on  the 
expediency  of  the  protective  system. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  onr 
Government,  Its  founders,  certainly  so 
for  as  public  records  show,  were  nearly 
or  almost  unanimous  in  Its  support.  In- 
deed, It  was  the  want  of  power  in  the 
old  Confederation  to  countervail  the  re- 
strictive policy  of  Great  Britiiin,  that, 
more  than  anything  else,  brought  to- 
gether the  wise  men  who  fniined  the 
Constitution.  And  on  its  adoption,  re- 
iolclngs  took  place.  South  as  well  as 
yon:i,  AS  the  lung-desired  object  had  at 
Jeiifftli  beeu  attuiiicd— the  power  to  pro- 
tcct  American  industiy. 


In  later  times,  however,  the  opinions 
of  the  political  fathers  have  by  many 
been  rejected,  and  by  men  tio,  of  emi- 
nent ability.  And  Is  It  not  strange  that 
^eat  men  should  not  understand  a  sub- 
ject, which  any  youth  of  sixteen,  It 
would  secMU,  could  not  fall  to  compre- 
hend !  lie  who  can  see  why  a  farm  a 
hundred  miles  away  fk*om  a  lai^e  dt.v  Is 
of  less  value  th:iu  one  of  equal  fertility 
within  a  mile  or  two,  surely  Is  capable 
of  seeln<j  the  great  disadvantage  under 
which  we  have  labored  through  most  of 
our  national  existence,  in  consequence 
of  having  virtually  established  our 
workshoi^s  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, transported  till  ther  provisions  to 
feed  our  workmen,  and  brought  back 
our  fabrics,  heavy  as  well  iis  light, 
across  the  wide  waters  and  a  thousand 
miles  by  land,  to  their  American  con- 
*«uiners !  Yet  this  policy  has  its  advo- 
cates, who  have  succeeded  so  often  In 
Imposing  it  upon  the  country  under  the 
magic  name  of  ••  Free  Trtde." 

I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  neces- 
sity of  high  duties'  for  revenue,  would 
disarm  the  opponents  of  the  protective 
l»olicy,  or  so  far  reconcile  them  to  these 
high  duties,  as  at  least  to  tolerate  them. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  war  on 
pmtection  will  again  be  waged,  and 
Southern  aid  again  be  invoked  for  its 
destruction.  Kvery  patriot  and  friend 
of  commercial  independence  should  bo 
ready  to  engage  at  once  in  dissemina- 
ting the  right  kind  of  information  among 
the  people.  You  have  my  thanks  for 
i  your  undertaking  and  my  eaniest  wish- 
es for  Us  complete  success. 

Yours,  ibc,  A.  W.  Youxo. 


letter  FR0.M  IIOX.  J.  S.  .MORRILL.  OF  VT. 

Strafford,  Vt.,  Sept.  5, 1SG5. 
Dear  Sir  : — ^Tnat  there  is  need  of  a 
wider  dissemination  of  facts  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  your  Society  is  paln- 
lully  evident,  and  no  portion  of  our 
country  is  more  interested  in  the  speedy 
!  acquisition otaccurateinI'onnati«m  upon 
this  subject  than  the  West.  Wherever 
coal  and  bro;ul  can  be  Tanushed  cheap- 
est and  most  abundantly,  there  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  concentrated  the 
cliier  manufacturing  and  mechanical  In - 
ilustry  of  the  world,  and  the  most  dense 
popufation  of  this  continent  maybe  ex- 
pected to  grow  up  in  the  bread  and  coal 
region  of  the  Western  States,  unless  a 
false  theory  shall  fasten  upon  them  a 
perpetual  tn))ute  of  frelghtagtr  to  aud 
tVoni  foreign  countries.  While  those  in- 
terested in  the  manufacture  or  sale  ot 
,  forei«£u  productions  are  expending  with 
\  UvvViiVv  \i-jLTi<Vs\M^<si  vixtisVkX\.>^^^'ogort 
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of  uumberlesii  pubticdtlona — ill  huge 
pretciiilers  to  sdciice  and  statistical  In- 
fiiiinatlon — lu  tlte  Interest  of  IVcc  trade, 
It  is  iicerlAil  that  the  friends  of  Amed- 
ouuinturcst^aml  American  honor  should 
>!«  '^umctliiu;'  to  coniiti-raot  tlits  lirooJ 
ur  buleltal  inducnccs. 

II  appears  strange  that  those  Auicrl' 
uuus  who  havuknuivnthe  beiictltsor"!: 
ftilr  day's  par  r<tr  a  fair  day's  woric, ' 
ahoalii  be  wU'lUiB  to  accept  tiie  average 
received  by  tliu  nO'iaeat-eatlni;  Budd- 
hists of  Jup;(u  aud  tho  Involuutarv 
BuildhiiitsorUrt'atDi-lt^ilu.  Itlsstrun- 
fier  that  lininlx''anti,  Just  exiled  Irom 
ihu  land  of  th>:ir  birth  by  inadctiuate 
wjgub,  ttbouKI  \m  found  oidlug  a  policy 
that  on  its  face  must  reduce  them  to 
ihc-ir  fbnner  unaa^Hfactory  couilltlou. 
Euglauil  with  all  licr  inunense  advan- 
tOKuii  cjvL-r  other  uatiuus,  tiuds  man; 
drawbacks  to  hur  theory,  and  unless  she 
urn  luduce  tho  rest  of  the  world  to 
adopt  It,  the  mtUenlum  Is  as  Cir  off  as 
«ver.  If  she  Is  satislied,  why  not  give 
up  hpi*  fauatlcal  desire  to  force  all  the 
rust  of  m^inkiud  to  become  agricultur- 
ists in  order  ttiat  she  may  grow  rich  on 
trade? 

With  \>i  114  extravagant  or  pruhlliito- 
ry  policy  ha^  bi-en  pursued  or  wilt  be 
uecdcd  In  niliir*!.  The  tarllTof  ItMilbos 
within  the  past  four  years  been  riudl- 
i:.tt<>d  at  ull  points.  Thu  addltlous  to  it 
havebeeumadeonly  tulucrea.se  tlic  rev- 
euue,  and asequlvaleutslbr  taxation  we 
hare  production «.  So  thoroughly  con- 
vinced were  all  parties  of  Its  essential , 
propriety,  iu  iiplte  of  the  growls  abroad,  I 
that  no  serious  attempt  during  tbur 
years  post  has  been  made  hy  any  party 
lu  Congress  to  nndurmlnc  its  fc;unda- 
tlons.  it  did  U'lt  stop  Importations,  but 
lilacitd  all  importei's,  through  Its  spc- 
clUcs,  mure  nearly  on  au  eiiaallty.  It 
Inun-asudtlte  revenue,  andgjve  new  lift:, 
to  utl  khuK  of  American  iniinstry.  Only  ! 
thr'ni;rh  this  fr^-shly  awakracd  energy  : 
h:ivu  wf  beeu  able  to  tlirow  the  burden  ' 
uf  cuuiitless  inillious  upon  home  man- ' 
ufjcturcs ;  aiKl  they  mu«t  now  h^vc  j 
iiiatgL-ucrous  treatiueut  vrhU-h  willsus-  i 
tain  this  euurgy,  or  our  revenues  will ' 
IliU  otr,  uud  lu  tiielr  fall  tJie  main  prop^  ' 
•  •r  ou.-p.'jiperlty  wilt  becru.ihed.  It  If  ' 
h.kr.dv  tL>uiiiui-;i  to  laythat  the  T.iriffl 
oflsUi,  ami  tiiL-  m.duteuaiicv  of  Its  prlii-  j 
kilties,  sustJiuc'l  our  armies  iu  the  deld,  I 
.lud  tiijt  without  It  the  iieople  at  home  i 
wuuld  li.ive  bci-ti  subdued  by  Idieucss. 
Wiih  au  uij,i.'i-i:inUy  for  full  and  remit- 
,iL'r.itlve  eiiipluyinuiit  of  all  our  people,  | 
t  je  bjrduu  uf'our  public  dtbt  may  be  ^ 
Uuruc  wJliiout  njush  iucuuveuleuce,  but 


otiierwise  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  Na- 
tion are  not  &r  off. 

So  system  of  taxation  can  be  made 
perfect  In  a  clay.  It  must  have  time  to 
gniw,  toT  pruning  and  the  con-ecUnn  ot 
palpable  errors,  befbre  Itcan  bu  adapted 
to  all  the  Interests  of  the  country. 
Among  demagogues  no  system  will  dud 
favor— they  are  opposed  to  paying  any 
taxes  at  all -and  they  buzz  loadty  wltti 
little  criticisms,  expecting  thus  to  con- 
ceal their  little  knowledge  of  tiie  auD- 
Jcct.  while  the  noise  is  too  apparent. 

Cheerfully  concedmg  that  our  revenue 
systems  can  and  should  be  improved, 
by  the  It^ht  of  careful  experience,  yet 
violent  changes  01*6  evils  to  be  ihonncd. 
At  the  outset  of  our  recent  great  con- 
Dlct,  gome  of  our  own  people  were  lu 
doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  revenue 
ystems,  and  all  Kurope  an  well  as  reh- 
ildom  were  malignly  sure  of  a  duan- 
clal  crash.  It  was  upon  this  theory  tliat 
rebels  aud  their  coadjutors  iHised  their 
main  hope  of  ultimate  success.  If  we 
have  signally  triumphed  over  all  tem- 
pestuous fortunes — perils  by  sea  and 
[1  uud  among  Ciise  brethren — with 
credit,  atlcost,  unimpaired  athnmt— 
.  wc  do  not  desire  flnanclal  credit 
abroad — let  ua  be  slow  to  believe  there 
•  merit  in  on  American  policy,  ouly 
ir  as  it  is  a  copy  of  the  British 
Chanifcllur  of  the  Excbe^juer,  recently 
"utontdul,  and  which  the  wisdom  of 
3  Other  country  has  yet  adopted,  uot- 
Itb^Htanding  urgent  diplomacy.  Union 
Americans  may  be  supposed  to  ander- 
stand  the  wants  of  our  country  quite  as 
well  as  any  foreign  advisers,  or  their 
supple  endorsers  here,  and  their  friend- 
ship is  not  allayed  by  suspicion. 
Very  trulyyours, 

Jt'sTiy  S.  MoBJULL. 

LETTUt  VKOX  oxN.  bilfh  r.  bucel«ko 

OF  OHIO,  UBMIUtH  ur  CONUBBSB. 

Fbeuokt,  U.,  8upL,  18G3. 
Dear  Sik: — Protection  would  have 
tiecomc  thfl  settled  policy  of  the  country 
long  ago,  but  lor  the  (i]>posiiloii  of  tho 
Slave  Aristixu'acy  of  the  South  which 
coiiataully  opposed  all  legislation  hav- 
iogateudeocy  to bcnehtfree labor.  Kow 
that  slavery  is  abcihslied,  the  South  will 
)i !  as  uiucli  benetliled  by  protection  as 
the  North,  aud  ihetu  will  be  nothing  in 
the  way  of  «doptiug  u  p^ruiancut  sys' 
tem,  wuich  will  beneiit  ail  classes  of  la- 
bor, and  develop  all  secliona  of  the 
OLiDtry.  Aitbuut  protection,  the  nan- 
ulacluiers  ol  tliis  cuunirv  catiiiut.cj.t\-.-.- 
uelu  wA\ittiavtt*maS»tajM«w.«R.tw^a^!^-. 
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est  price  paid  to  laboren  thexe,  which  I 
hope  nerer  to  see. 

In  a  tree  oonntiy  like  oniBi  where  the 
Gk>¥eniineiit  la  made  hv  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  legulators  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes,  by  ralsbig  the 

Srice  of  labor  instead  of  keeping  it 
own.  This  can  onlv  be  done  by  pro- 
tecting the  labor  of  this  coonuy  agatnat 
the  immense  capital  and  cheap  labor  of 
Europe. 

Wnh  a  proper  qrstem  of  protection, 
we  shall  soon  see  mannfactoring  estab- 
lishments springing  np  all  over  the  West 
and  Booth,  giving  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  at  good 
wages;  baildiqgnp  cities  and  creating 
new  markets  for  formers  near  their  own 
doors.  Now  the  Western  former  pays 
the  expense  of  transporting  his  produce 
to  distant  maikelSb 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  undertake  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  I  approve  the 
general  objects  of  your  Society.  Too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  dissemi- 
nate correct  Information  among  the  peo- 
plCi  the  source  of  all  power. 
I  am,  vety  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R  P.  fiuCKLA]!n>. 


LETTBB  FBOK  HOZT.  J.  B.  ORIKNBLL,  OF 

IOWA.  mnfBRB  or  conobsss. 
Obinhbix,  Iowa,  Bept  2. 
DsabSib:— 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  sav  that  I  con- 
cur most  folly  with  you  in  principles 
and  policy.  A  near  market  for  the  ag- 
ricultural States  is  always  to  be  chosen 
iu  preference  to  a  foreign  one.  The 
liope  that  our  new  States  will  be  manu- 
facturing States  is  a  chimera,  if  we  do 
not  foster  and  protect  what  manufactures 
we  have.  I  am  for  the  highest  duty  on 
all  articles  which  we  can  fobricate  or 
raise  at  home,  and  as  earnestly  tor  a  pre- 
mium on  all  the  sicilled  labor  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  import,  that  we  may  feed,  clothe 
ana  warm  all  who  labor  for  us  on  our 
own  soil.  A.  great,  vital  struggle  is  at 
hard,  and  I  wish  you  all  sagacity  and 
enterprise  in  bebalf  of  our  material  in- 
terests. 

Tour  olHsdicnt  servant, 

J.  B.  Gbin:tell. 


tion,  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  ^Pro- 
tection ol  American  Industry^  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  the  full  development 
of  our  own  labor,  but  that  of  labor 
everywhere  throughout  the  world; 
therefore  I  wish  to  see  the  utmost  diver- 
sity of  pursuits  in  the  country,  as  they 
are  now  diversified  in  my  own  State.  'I 
want  to  see  manufactories  springing  np 
at  the  West  and  South,  as  well  as  in  the 
East  The  most  widely  diversified  trade 
—Free  Trade— with  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  possible ;  ror  we  have 
all  material  and  production  waiting  for 
the  hand  to  give  It  life  and  value.  Free 
Trade  with  Europe  and  Asia  means 
crushing  our  labor  to  the  level  of  theirs. 
That  we  shall  not  do.  We  may  tiy  the 
experiment  again,  if  the  nation  ha*s  not 
learned  wisdom  irom  the  past^  but  only 
to  recoil  from  it,  as  we  have  previously 
many  times.  In  1H40  a  Richmond  plan- 
ter said  to  me,  "  I  raise  com ;  when  the 
Northern  manufacturers  are  at  work,  I 
get  a  high  price  for  my  com ;  when  they 
are  idle,  I  get  a  low  price.  I  go  for  a 
protective  tarifL'*  His  experience  will 
DC  ours  if  we  again  try  free  trade;  fbr 
our  home  market  is  certain,  our  foreign 
market  uncertain  for  all  our  products 
except  gold,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Eu- 
rope will  take  our  cotton  and  tobacco, 
and  if  we  will  let  her  manufacture  for 
us,  she  will  take  our  gold  also,  until  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  mattes  a  low 
tariff  protective.  With  a  tariff  that  ena- 
bles us  to  retain  all  the  gold  we  produce 
in  the  country,  our  prosperity  is  secure, 
and  our  finances  sound.  I  am  in  fovor 
of  buildlug  up  the  labor  of  our  own  coun- 
try first,  and  letting  other  countries  fol- 
low our  example. 

Truly  your  friend, 
Geoboe  L.  Stearns. 


LKTTER  FROM    GEOROB  U  BTBARH8,  OF  ,: 

BOSTOir.  I 

BosTox,  Mabb.,  Sept.,  1805.     , 

DsAR  8iB :    Tout  circuhir  is  at  hand.  \ 

For  many  Yearn  interested  in  the  ques- ' 

Uon  to  which  ytm  have  called  my  aUen- 


LKTTKR  FROM    HON.   MARCUS    !«   WARD, 
4H>V£RXOR  KLKCT  OF  NEW  JKRSEY* 

Xkwark»  N.  J.,  September,  IHOS. 

Tiic  necessity,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  of  the  policy  advo- 
cated by  your  Association  is  so  apparent 
that  it  seems  stmugc  to  mc  that  it 
should  meet  with  opposition  an}i^'herc. 
In  New  Jersey  no  political  organization 
has  ever  dared  to  deny  the  beneficial 
influences  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry, and  as  a  people  we  are  of  one 
sentiment  and  of  one  purpose.  My  life- 
long convictions  have  been  that  it  wa.s 
our  interest  as  a  people  to  have  our 
workshops  in  immediate  proximity  to 
out  tBLTm.^  «o  \^X.  Tsvt^lAnLcal,  mining, 
and  tv^EtVcxCVX'ot^X  VxAct^.^X.^^  ^ks^\  ^^la 
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haihi  in  hand,  mutually  supporting;  and 
strvngtlieniiig  each  other.  And  If  this 
WHS  the  true  policy  boftirc  the  recent 
fllitlrulties  uf  the  nution,more  especially 
does  It  demand  support  now,  when  our 
lliiauci.il  ])urdens  pre^s  upon  the  peo- 


which  will  never  fail  them,  and  will  ai- 
wa^'s  prove  the  best  and  highest  In  the 
end, — at  their  own  doors. 

It  will  be  imposKiblc  for  them  now 
to  Hhut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  re- 
liance on  foreign  markets    for  either 


pie  and  reciuire  all  the  ameliorating  in-  ;  money  or  the  munitions  of  war  would 
tluoncetf  whicli  the  protection  of  home  :  have  bankrapted  the  nation  In  a  twelve 
industry  can  ;;ive.  I  mouth,  or  to  resist  the  argcmient  that 

The  great  valley  «)f  the  West,  teennng    the  same  policy  that  carried  us  through 


wiUi  an  innnensc  population,  will  sotm 


a  process  so  wasting  as  a  (!ivil  strife  of 


control  by  its  action  the  policy  of  the    fVnir  years' duration,  with  our  resources 

nation,  aiid  it  is  most  important  that  its  !  not  exhausted  but  developed  under  Its 

public  spntiuient  should  be  in  unison  |  fondng  atmosphere,  is  an  effually  good 

with  its  true  and  lasting  interests.  j  policy  for  a  condition  of  peace,  if  we 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  '.  would  render  ourselves  truly  independ- 

I  am  your  obedient  servant,  '  ent  of  foreign  powers,  who  have  envied 

Maucus  L.  Waki>.     !  our  greatness,  and  would  make  us  their 

I  tributaries,   alter    having     failed     to 

i.r.TTKK  FROM  HON.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS, '.  acliicve  our  destniction. 


OK  I'KXNSYLVANIA,  MEMBKK  OF  COX-  , 

f:Ki->s. 

riiTsnrjicJii,  Sept.  2,  1SG.5. 

(JKXTLK.MKN: — There  is  nothing  in 
vtMir  sUitement  of  principles  in  conhec- 
iinn  with  the  subject  of  the  protection 
til*  American  imliistry,  which  1  cannot 
ronlially  endorse.  If  there  was  ever  a  \ 
r4"asonal)le  doubt  in  rcganl  to  that  poli- 
cy, I  he  recent  war,  which  has  so  clearly 
dcniou'^trated  its  wisdom,  lias  e(iually 
>ettled  it  as  a  necessity  of  state. 

It  is  scarcely   necesxiiry    to    ask  a 


Very  respectftilly, 
Your  obed't  servant, 

Tiios,  William: 


LKTTKR  FKOM    PKTER  COOPFJI,  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

Nkw  York,  Sept  »th,  IHri."). 
My  Dkar  Sir:— I  have    read   your 
statement  and  the  recommendations  of 
your  Association  for  the  promotion  and 
protecthm  of  American  Industry,  ami 
heartily  approve  of  every  wonl  and 
sentinK'Ut  therein  expressed.     Believ- 
l*iilNhur;rh.  or  IVnnsylvania,  rejiresen-  ^  ing  llnnly  that  the  most  reliable  stmrce 
tative  wJiether  he  is  disposeti  to  favor  '  of  national  wealth  will  always  be  founii 
the  euciiuragoinent  of  American  lalmr.    in  a  well  directed  ludu**try  of  the  peo- 


It  is  only  the  agricultural  interest  of 

ilie  NVe.'>t   tJiat  wants  to  be  convinced 

tliat  it  i>  not  so  much  the  Manufacturer 

:isthe  Fanner  who  is  benefilted  by  this 

-y-^lein. 

4        .         .        «        »    The  ex- 

fcrieiice  ut*  the  war,  Jiud  the  present  11- 
naiicial  comlilion  <»l*  the  c«»untry  after 
"Uch  a  Mndn  uptui  its  resoui*ccs,  con 


pie. 

All  history  and  experience  cousjdre 
to  show  how  natural  it  is  for  nuinkind 
thniughout  the  world  to  covet  tliose 
things  that  are  dearly  iKJUght  and  far 
fetched.  How  ready  people  generally 
are  to  contract  debts  In  order  to  live 
sumi^tuously  for  the  present,  even  at 
the  ha7.ard  of  losing  the  nusins  of  living 
»«iuntc  a  IcsMiii'that  caiuiot  go  unheed-  •  comfortably  on  the  proceeds  of  honot 
I  il,  a>   to  the  value  of  the  pidicy  that !  lalwir. 

w.iid  I  borrow  and  >pend  atliome  under  i  From  the  government  <»f  a  family  wc 
:!ic  pmlcction  oia  raii^re  of  ihities  ^nf-  \  may  derive  valuable  h?Hsuus  applicable 
fii  lent  to  keep  »lo\vn  exce*.>lve  impor-  •  to  the  government  f)f  a  nation.  Oneot 
;aii«»nH  iVoni  abr<»ad.  The  tanner  of  the  ■  the  tlrst  duties  of  a  good  parent  is  to 
Wv^t  now  sees  that  Jie  has  p!-osi)ered  guanl  his  child  from  danger,  when  it 
an  iKver  before.  un<ler  a  sy>Leni  which  would  grasp  the  tlamin^  lanqi,  entire- 
i>iouiih  it  may  have  temporarily  ad-  ly  uncouMdmis  of  the  pain  that  would 
vaii'-rd  ihv  vi,^i  of  what  he  conslimed    ensue. 

hii^  n'»t  even  closed  the  mark<:ts  <if  the  ,  A  wise  governmrnl  will  always  ai-l 
worhl  a«ain-st  himself,  if  they  can  be  =  the  part  of  a  good  father,  who  will 
considered  of  any  reliable  value  to  him  make  provision  to  restnUn  the  weak- 
lAccpi     under    very    special     cinum- :  ness,  as  well  as  to  j>n)  vide  for  the  wants 


•*l.in*M's. 

I  inist  you  will  Improve  the  occasion 
wiiii'h   this    lcsM>n    has    furnished,   to 


of  his  children,  and  like  the  good 
Father  of  all,  who  makes  tiic  right  and 
wise   use  of   evervthing,  a  soun-e   of 


awaken  the    airricaltnral    interests  of   pleasure,  and  at  Uv<i  vAxwi  \\wiv-  '^xvX- 
vour  State  v»  a  sense  of  the  ailvanla^e  \\t  vv\ii:^i>si^x^-  V^  W^  ^^\v\>f^^\«i.\^^^^s^M  V^^ 
io  ;/.'c/ii-i.ives  of  secuiing  a  market \  ViWewon^  vvw^  Ww.  nsxvav^v^x   v^v.v  >^ 
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use  of  any  of  the  p:ood  things  provided 
for  the  great  fomlly  of  man. 

The  Aithers  of  oar  goremment 
showed  their  wisdom  by  prevailing  on 
every  State  to  yield  up  to  a  general 
i;ovcmmcnt  the  entire  right  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
hoping  thereby  to  save  their  posterity 
from  the  blight  of  a  failing  paper  money. 

They  also  induced  every  State  to 
agree  that  they  would  not  issue  any  bills 
of  creditor  make  anything  a  legal  ten- 
der but  gold  and  silver.  Instead  of  prof- 
iting; by  the  wise  foresight  of  our  fa- 
thers, nearly  every  State  h  is  authoriz- 
ed Banks  of  issue,  or  bills  of  credit, 
which  have  produced  the  eflect  foretold 
by  WiisliiD^ton.  In  a  letter  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  he 
says,  **that  in  exact  proportion  ns  we 
alloy  the  precious  metals,  or  pour  pa- 
per money  into  the  volume  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  Just  in  that  propor- 
tion wiil  everything  in  a  country  rise. 
Such  a  course  will  not  benefit  the  farm- 
er or  the  mechanic,  it  will  only  bciieflt 
the  debtor,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  pay 
his  debt  with  a  shadow  instead  of  a 
substance." 

An  inflation  of  paper  moiscy  raising, 
as  it  has  done,  the  price  of  labor  with 
all  that  is  dependent  on  it,  tempts 
the  world  to  sell  us  everything,  and.  at 
tlie  same  time  makes  the  products  of 
labor  with  ns  too  dear  to  sell  In  return 
with  prollt. 

With  our  present  <lependcncc  on  tlu* 
use  of  paper  money,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  secure  tlie  true  in- 
terest and  honor  of  our  country  witli- 
outa  protective  tariff  on  every  article  \ 
Tiiat  can  be  manufactured  out  of  raw  ; 
material,  found  in  as  great  perfection  > 
in  our  own  as  In  other  jiaris  of  the 
world. 

We  shall  need  a  protective  tariiT  ns  [ 
a  proper  stimulant  to  the  labor  of  tliv^ 
counto*,  until  we  become  wise  oni»ii^h 
in  our  lo;2i.slation  to  cause  :i  sil\trui' 
irold  dollar  to  lie  Ktill  for  every  paper 
dollar  tliat  is  allowed  to  circulate  as 
money. 

Wlicn  everv  paper  dollar  in  our  couu- 
iry  snail   have  a  silver  or;jt»ld  tUdlar 
ready  anil  waitiuj;;:  to  redeem  il,  we  hkiv 
then  with  comparative  safety  rely  «/n 
<llrec.t  taxation  to  maintain  the  govern - 
iiient  credit  of  our  country.    It  will  al- 
ways be  the  privilege  and  the  dutv  of; 
ilie  ;;eneral  ^oveninient,  to  l'»u*ni>h  Ji»r  i 
the    convenience  of    the    people,    an 
.7wc;///7tr>/'/.>/ipercirculatl«m  wltaout  In 
f.'iviit,  etiual  to  the  ain»)Uiit  of  -"iUver 
iiud  ffoJd  thiit  u'oulil  be  in  circulation 
ffno  p.ipcr  imnwy  was  allt.>\ved.     IV- 


lieviug  that  such  a  national  paper  cir- 
culation will  always  be  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  States. 

I  subscribe  myself, 
Trulyi  yours, 

l*ETr.R  CoopEn. 


LETTER   FROM   IIOX.   A.  G.  CURTIX,  GOV- 
ERNOR OF   rKXNSYLVA:ClA. 

Executive  Chambers  > 
HARRisnuRG,  Pa.,  Sept  l.>,  1865.{ 
Dear  Sir  : — I  was  absent  when  your 
letter  and  circular  of  the  "  Society  for 
Protection  of  American  Industry,  "were 
reccive<l,  and  returned  too  late  to  an- 
swer before  your  meeting. 

It  is  not  too  late,  hnwrver,  to  say 
that  I  lieartily  «ppr'j\e  of  the  senti- 
ments antl  objects  of  the  bocietj*,  and 
to  hope  and  believe  t  hat  the  future  p  ili-  . 
cy  of  the  (Joverument  will  be  in  accord- 
ance therewitli. 

Very  re:«pcctfully, 
YcMir  obediant  servant, 

A.  G.  CURTIX. 


LETTER  F140M    HON.   J.   W.   M'CI.URG;   OF 
MlSSOini,  MEMBER  OF  CUNRRFSS. 

Linn  Crei:k,  Mo.  Sei»t.  V.Kh,  ls<^o. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  hignly  pri/.ed  lit- 
ter is  before  me.  You  ask  an  e.\pre>- 
si(m  of  my  sontinieiitson  the  s!i*»jeci  of 
'*  Protection  of  Aniorican  IndustVy.  " 

It  is  useless  r.»r  me  l<»  «^Sve  here  an 
expression  at  lenu'Ji.  Sudice  it  to  say 
my  view.s  coincide  with  those  uhlcliyoii 
have  so  well  expressed.  Tl.»'y  are  "the 
view.s  1  haye  entertained  sinre  I  first 
Inrnied  an  (»pinion  on  the  subject ;  the 
ilay^  of  the  liuuiorlal  C'l.iy. 

I  leel  tUe  ;:reat  iniporiaiicre  nf  do^hir- 
iuf;  them  and  laii(irlii;i  fur  their  dis-.^m- 
is^.ation  and  c:enci\d  a»;«jiili«'ii.  I  shall 
labor  lor  theiii  in  an<l  out  «»f  rnnirress, 
.••elin:;  that  I  he  friends  of  •'Aineu'-an 
Jntlustry  "  liave  rnnch  t»  d«>. 

'*  i'Vf /' /.'y?'or "  is  rejuiiriiant  to  nrir.y  ; 
jiul  *•//■'-«.'  fnuln'*  has  a  'Iiann  lor  the 
inuurornied  v.liieh  tlwtiiai:«>;:iies  ari.- 
:i  ware  of.  i5ur  1  thiiik  our  Western  farm 
ers.  wiio  hid  a  h  »uie  Jiiarket  <liM"ir.g  the 
war,  while  the  iioverninent  va'-  a  mir- 
riia>er.  will  i)e  .lUle  Iv'  •* -e  li.-*  alvan- 
la;res. 

We  r.iiiHt  beennie  iiiiiinractiir.-}*s,  .i.s 
well  as  p;\n»uciiN  U\nn  ih»'  mi;I.  and 
build  up  ciiie.N  and  Imwus  i*r  m.'inu;;.^- 
uirers  aii«l  ojur.rJx  os  wii-.  will  pinx-hase 
•  ii:r  meat  and  *n\r  !»re.u!.  witliDr.t  the  de- 
ducti«;n  or  lii'^ii  iransp-)ri;iiio;i,;nnl  Sidl 
to  Us  ^hoe.^  uud  elotuliiLr  a. id.  if  UCCv.S 
be,  wines  .tixi  eij:ars,  \\it!iout  i.ie  iv'- 
u\vVn\  «jV  VYo.Vi^VN^"V\V\vYv\  vvNwVWwi  vro?lt» 
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coin  at.  honac  and  be  in  lependcnt  of  oth- 
<»r  nations.  Othwrwise  we  must  nccesiir- 
ily  become,  as  a  people,  what  an  im- 
pfovilent  farmer  become**,  who  sells 
bis  ;a:rain  at  low  prices  to  jkiv,  at  hi^li 
prji-es.  for  the  comforts  and  liiv.iries  of 
life. 

I  !jm,  very  rcspectnillv. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  W.McCltko. 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  M.  COOPER,  OF 
PEXXSYLVAXIA,  A  DISTI.VGriSHKD 
IRON   MAX  rKACTrHKR. 

PrrrsiuKGii,  October,  liSfi.'V. 

Dear  Sir:— No  proposition  can  be 
more  clearly  proven  thun  that  th.*  I'ro- 
tection  of  American  Industry  in  nil  its 
branches  is  s.>  closidy  interwoven  with 
the  jireucral  welfare,  that  tlic  nejrlcct  of 
anviuie  of  them  is  an  attack  upon  the 
whole. 

The  fanner,  ndner,  nieclianic,  laborer 
and  manufacturer  :iri' all  wt'dded  to  the 
same  tU'stiuy,  an«i  the  iiiiere'<ts  of  all 
must  flourish  or  lanL'"ui>«h  to«rctlK*r,  as 
liie  wisdom  »»f  our  lawy:lvcr.>  shall  or 
'•hall  not  a'uord  adeqa.tlt*  protection  to 
Ainericau  iudnsLrv. 

.V  proti-c'tive  tarl.T  ^iivos  to  t*acli  of 
the  other  iu'lu^tric**  as  certain  protcc- 
Tiou  as  tiiat  the  maiinfactun*r  receives. 
Tue  rnnucr  obtains  hiL;;lu'r  orices  for 
ill**  product'* — tlie  udut  r  fir  coal  and 
tiic  ui*  tai;- — tlKMuecliauic  is  Iftierpaid 
Tor  hi.«  hanJiwork— and  th(.'  laborer  is 
iiiti«r  compensated  for  his  toil.  It  is 
not  a  tjucsLion  w.ih  llicm  of  how  hinch 
any  n:;uiufactiiri'd  Jivii(l«»  lluy  \\vvk\  is 
I.I  ritsf.  but  liow  ir-fff  racii  cijii  aiioni  to 
iMircM:.-!'  i!  ;  li'»w  inaii)  h'l^jM-ls  of 
wiiiM'.  1,1  coni,(»i*  coal,  how  iiiudi  labor. 
or  wiiat  p«iriioa  »»!'  a  Uian'>  i*a:'uiu;:s,  is 
jv»|Ui;vd  I'or  thf  puriuiM-. 

I  w.i>  prc^o'.it  at  a  recent  disi!'.ission 
oil  il,.«  >ubj«-i't  of  :i  Trotccrivc.  Tarilf, 
•.viicn  an  liomst  uii-chiiiiio,  ;xi*«'Winir  a 
iittlc  inipaiicnt  wiiii  some  ot'ihi'sp(,ik- 
♦Ts,  licliverrd  hiiii«*i,'lt' to  this  t.«i:\-ci  :  "  I 
don't  care  for  .%ny  of  youi*  liuf-spuu  ar- 
guments on  political  economy,  baiauet* 
•  «r  trade,  and  the  like;  they  are  all 
^ireek  Iri  mc  ;  i>uT  this  I  do  know:  that 
'.\iieiie\er  liiere  is  a  lii«rh  jirolectlve 
t  u'iif  the  niauuiaeturcr  Ihrixes.  and  I 
f -iu  always  li:i\e  al>m!«iant  eniployment 
iit  iii;ih  prices.  I  inn  buy  evervthiiiir  1 
want,  and  proxhie  in'iler  lor  uiy  family 
wiien  butter  i>  lifiy  c«-nts  a  pound  and 
r.'fiiis  iweniy-flve  cent-*  a  tio/A-u,  and 
liaie  pUMity  of  money  left  l'»  ju'ocurc 
V  jine  of  the  luxuries  ttt'  life  ;  but  what 
a  <  i  va  n  iiiiiv  \a  it  tome  i  f  I  >  u  tt  e  r  can  I  le 
bou^'ijt  for  twenty- Jive  cent.-*  a  poiuu\, 
and  vffgs  at  ten  cents    a  dozen,  if  1 


j  havcn*t  got  the  dimes,  which  is  always 
I  the  case' when  the  manufacturer  is  do- 
'  injs^  a  small  business  ?**  There  is  more 
wisdom,  and  more  of  sound  reasoning 
;  in  these  few  sinlple  words  of  this  wor- 
.  thy  mechanic  than  in  many  of  the  ab- 
■  stfnse  arguments  that  are  made  upon 
,  the  same  side. 

I  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  found - 
I  ed  upon  my  estimate  of  the  wants  and 
j  necessities" of  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  m  the  difficult  cir- 
:  cuinstances  in  which  the  late  terrible 
.  w.ir  has  placed  us,  that  the  subject  of 
;  a  protective  traiff  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
:  a  (luestion  of  loyalty ;  and,  although  I 
!  would  not  stigmtitfsc  all  the  advocates 
I  of  the  opposing  doctiinc  of  firec  trade 
j  as  disloyal,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
its  effects  n'pon  the  public  welfare  "it 
.  betrays  like  treason/' 

^YIiat  are  its  IVuits?    A  ruined  and 
impoverished      people— manufactories 
'  everywhere    idle — hundreds    of  thou- 
'  sinds  thn»wii  out  of  employment,  or 
ft»rce»l   int'j  other  pursuits  to  sustain 
life — the  jirecious  metals  and  our  na- 
tional securities  absorbed  to  pay  for- 
i  ei.i;n'.-rs  l\>r  go«)ds  we  can  make  better 
;  at  home,  and  a  universal  system  of  tax- 
I  ation  upon  everything  called  propert.v, 
;  ineluiling  the  products    of  the  farm, 
i  ilcnvn  to  the  last  blade  of  grass,  to  pay 
the  interest  «>n  the  national  debt. 

Contrast  this  picture  with  the  spec- 
tacle which  will  result  fl'om  ten  or  twcn- 
iv  years  <il  unbroken  protec;tion  to 
'  American  industry,  adeqimte  to  secure 
tin-  American  markets  to  American  la- 
bor, to  tiie  fill  extent  of  it*»  ability  to 
supply  the  demand  upon  it.  Unbound- 
ed wciilth.  liowiug  throu^rh  a  thousand 
'  channels  into  all  the  emph»yments  of 
the  p'.'opli* — manufactures  and  the  arts 
.  llourisidu:; — immiirration  swellins;  our 
population  and  er<':nini;  new  and  ln> 
creasing  claims  upon  our  productixe  ca- 
pacity— prices  kept  witiiin  moderate 
bounds  by  a  generous  and  active  com- 
petition— labor  well  paid  because  of  the 
diuiand  for  it — and  goM  an<l  national 
securities  retained  at  home  as  a  basi^ 
for  the  vast  transactions  of  an  inland 
and  coa«»twise  c(unmereeas  unixMnidcd 
as  the  territories  c»f  this  mvat  Kmpin- 
«.f  I  lie  West — ic.ir  national  debt  rapidly 
e.NTin^uished  by  the  ready  and  wlUin;; 
submission  i>f  a  pr«»spei*ous  j»e<iph'  of 
.'i.uple  suiijects  of  taxation,  xxitiiont 
toucldu!;  tin*  nece-saries  of  life ;  in 
short  the  full  ilevidopmenl  of  the  iri-- 
nius  and  the  resources  of  our  e.uavvT.Mv^ 
\\v\t.\\  \Vi»  A\:\\\\w  v^xs-vac^vW^  v\v.>J^Ntvcisr 
eo\ttVvV\V\v>w    \N\x\x   VVvi    7*^?^'^'"'^?''^^,'^^ 
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The5o  Hre  do  creations  of  an  rxrited  j  none  can  extend  Itsbcnoflts  to  90  luanr. 
imai^rtnation.    Tbcy  arc  the  legitimate  ;  To  secure  8uch  a  system  we  siiuuid 
and  natural  results  of  the  two  Hystems  1  cheerAiUy  devote  <jur  bo?»t  fuerjrios. 
«)f  national  policy,  flr<im  which  we  must  I     I  am,  very  respoctftilly,  yc)ui>, 
^•hortly  choose.    Ufwrn  the  wisdom  of  1  Wm.  A.  IU'c;Kix«i)i\M. 

t  hat  choice,  1  sinceri'ly  believe,  depends  I  

tlu' future  prosperiiy\»r  tlds  natiun.       j  KXTIIAC'IX 

Verj' respectfully  yours.  j     Hon    llnrs  r.  SiMi.iuxtj.  ofdui... 

JamksM.  Cooi'KK.      j  Member  of  Congress,  wroltfAu;iii^t  1-^1  li: 

*»  It  alfords  iiw  ;rn':it  plcistire  !<»  mm- 


I  r.TTKK  Fit»»M  HON.  jtHix  idXXKss,  OF    SO  many  nauH's  of  iuirllim'Ut  and  fiii.T 
iWLiFORXiA,  MEMiiER  ov  THE  TXiTKi)    prisinf^citixeusof  (.'Icvclaud,  suhM-ribt'd 


STATK>  SENATE. 

Sac'ramexto,  Cal.,  Oct.  :J,  1M>5. 
I)kar8iu  :— The  circuhir  of  the  ••  So- 


to a  •»  line  of  p<ili<'y  "  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  of  it  in  times  pasi, 
is  most  clearly  called  for  l)y  tlic  cxi>l 


<'iety  for  Protection  of  xVmerican  Indus-  ;  ing  necessities  of  the  American  pcojilr. 
try/''  and  note  acc-om))anyin^  it,  have  ;  My  course  in  (;i»ii;iress  will  l>e  in  ac- 
heen  received:  and  1  take  plea>ure  in  j  cordance  with  the  \i».*\\>  expri'»fd  in 
sayini;,  that  while  I  am  in  puiilic  life,  I  1  your  Cin*uiar.  '* 

will  vote  and  act  in  favor  <»f  the  objects  ! '  Hon.  H.  S.  BrM»>.  *»f  (.»"!< ».  Miiii*:u.T 
of  tlu*  »4oeiety  a>  I  niulerstan«l  them.        of  Conjrres**,  wn>tt'  -\nj:ni>i  llKli : 

I  believe  we  had  belter  pay  more  for       "Rfpresontimrom-  oi-Jh'  iriv.ri"^i  imn 
what  we  ccmsuiue,  to  our  <iwn  people,  |  distrirt**  in  the  cuinury,   I  uciM  n  it  a> 
tiian  less  to  thc»se  of  any  otli»*r  nation,    j  sure  you  of  my  TiiM  and  corilial  >yiiipa- 

The  conse«|uent  thrill  antl  indopund-  •  thy  with  tlie  obJiM't.<s  <if  your  .V^^Miria- 
iMH'e  will  repay  us  richly.  Thi-  may  be  !  tion.  I  will  irlailly  ciniribulc  my  aiti 
tjverotatln:;  tJie  question;  Init  I  prefer  i  in  their  a<l\an«'eiiii«iit  »»ii  .-ill  o"c;i^i«iii^ 
to  do  that.  Th(f  neccs>iliesof  this  (lov-  i  when  surh  aid  can  !•!•  ijiudi*  i;ilVM-ii\ir.  " 
tTument,  more  than  ever  before  wilhit- ■  Hon.  Kimjak  (**»ua\.  «»r  J*i'nn>\Iv::- 
luand  such  a  poliry  :  and  I  havt-  noiVar  !  nla.  Member  of  tin*  rniMMJ  si;iti'.s  ".Nt.ji 
but  the  people  will  *«ustain  it.  late,  wrote  fc>ei»tibcr  ."»li!  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  br,  I     ••  I  am  in  favor  cMb-x.vliii:.-!  i,.;:j,  u:ni!i 

Your  obinllini  servant.  ' imports  to  the  xcry  bt-.r  a-h  :i:t;.Ji- U)\'u 

.fiiiix  C'oXMSs.       for  i<e\eniK' and   i*»o;-rt;«,n.     I  ..ni  i,<ii 


in^ensiblf   to   ilu:  :ir^uineii;-«   i»r    K.*,m- 

Traders,  but  1  liiiiik  mirt •a^.n-x.-i  pi-.m 

al  ami  that  we  i.avr  n«»i  yv{  vmnf-  m»  tl.i 

bott<»m  of  iho  matter,     i  aci.iii  .i!i  i.ii'\ 

*»ay,  but  1  want  t»»  rii.uiLf  tlu-  pr»!ii!'..  «* 

actordimr  to  the  ua'^  iiii--,  nvi  1. .»•.•. 


I.KITFH  FROMIIoN.  WIM.I.\.\f  I.  KI'CKIXr.- 
1!AM,  liOVEnXOR  OF  i  OXNKrTKTT. 

K  X  h'A  vn  \  E  1  )ErA  KTM  i:x  r,        f 
NtiRHU'Ji,  C\»xx.,  October  Iri.  lM»."i.j[ 

l>KAuSnt: — I  have  tin*  honor  to  ac- 

kuowieilire  the  nrceipt  of  your  favor  of  them." 

the  -iith  ult.,  relatiny;  l<»  the  principles  •      Hon.  I-\K.\yki  11:  .^.  I:'ti>ii  i:,  ,,r  i  o,. 

ami  policy  of  the  "S«»ciety  for  Protcc-  m'cti«ul.  Memliiiuf  ili»?  I  u'iicki  Mj:t«  •* 

lion  of  .\menc;m   ln<ln>try.  *'  and  cor-  Senate  antl  Vice  Iroidcnt //•!#  ^  .w^  /;•. 

•  dally  ciin«'nr  in  the  object^,  of  yunr  or-  of  the  I  niied  .sia'n's.  w.Mtc  oci.  I  itii  • 
i:ani/.ati<>n.                                                      :      "To  thi'  principle-  put  iMrih  by   v-mi- 

(mci;rcatiluty  rcMinir  upon  the. \uier-  Sorici>    1   \i"Ul  a  iioa.'ty  coi„uVri*ii#-:-. 

'■••an  people  is  to  adjust  a  .^v.Mem  <»f  ex-  An   atiherence  to  l!u  ni  i»y  tlu-  (ioM  1:1 

cIm.'  and  ni'  tariff  on  in!}u>rt<>.  which  will  nuiit  will  lead  our  u'.owii.j  u.i'inn  r.-?. 

M'cure    the    hiiriie^t    remuiieration    to  idly  onwanl  in  tliec:ire'*r«u  !i.'«i*in  rlr.  : 

la'oor.  if  we  abandtiu  t:i»ni.  fiv  *  -.ur-e  will  i  » 

Lai'or  is  thf  :rri>iit  capit.'iiof  ihe  conn-  backwaril  an*!   dtr.Nii\,:i.  ..      "^'«iu    w.'., 

li'\   and  i^nfrnitl  by  every  adlc-noflied  ever  lind  me  a  ilnu  tVieini.t.i-:  ^.i.i  u. :•;...• 

r'v.\7.vu.  of  the   poli«y   '.on  a.lv'Mii*. " 

The  nation  that   enhances  il^  \.ilue.        In  aiiiliiitm  to  jlie  a'love.  ais.  ii'^  ;!|..* 
uiNcs   ii   di:rnity,  aihU  ti>  the  naticMial  wlu»liave  ra\orc"i  U"  with  ai-le  e\ji:i-^ 
i-.ipiral.  increases  the  ability  of  the  la-  si«)ns  in  ."-uppori  i»f  «Mir  :»rii:ei;i;f^,  .i.i- 
iMirer  tt»  conipete  with  weaithanclcias^,  lion.  Wm.  >pr.iune.  ni  u'.  I..  ili»n.  .b'iin 
•rinjfs  him  nearer  to  a  le\el  with  those  A.  l^in^hi.m,  oi  Dhm.  II  »n.  \V.  D.  Kii 
v\lni  ha\f  iMith  laiior  and  money,  anil  ley,   of   l\>nn^;.i'.ania.    jIo|..  ruiii.,i«Mi.> 
Li\e>  hini  increased  facilities  loiMiiUMfe  Delano,  of  oiii.i.    lim).    o.iki-.     Aim. 
nis  family  and  to  n.i^e  hi<  cnihireii  to  :.  of    Ma.->a<-li8isi»t*.     iton.     \V;.i;..ni    A. 
8ii;^!ie»-.  more  reflne«l  and  eubixated  po-  l)arlina:, <if  New  VoiU,  .\ii  mbi  rs'.i  i  ".n. 
''ifhtji.    Ao  s\>«tcni  of  J hdit leal  economy  gress,  and    man;»   otlier  ^li«^u^•L5■i^l.^•. 
-..•  /  />t'  i/inrt'J/ujfitri.iiit:nii\  N abiabh. ftif  \mblic  servant*  and  1  .:i/ej.*. 
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Extract  from  the  RefublicoM  National  Platform  adofiod  at  the   Wigwam^  Chicago^ 

in    i86oi 

"  Whxlb  proridinfT  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Goremment  by  duties  on  imports,  sound 
policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  detelopment  of  tii«  industrial 
interests  of  the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national  ezdianges  which  leaves 
to  the  workingmen,  liberal  wages,  to  agricultnxe,  remvmerating  prices;  to  naedianics  and  manufacturers, 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise;  and  to  the  nation,  commercial  prosperity  and 
independence.** 

Sntrart  from  the  Democratic  National ^  Platform  adofUd  in   Tammany  Hall^  New 
rork,  in  July,  1868:  * 

"  The  Democratic  Ptfty,  in  National  Oonventkm  assembled,  reposing  U&XroaXVB^  ^deift.>aM^&si;»s»>^«a!^^ 
rIotUm  and  discriminating  justice  of  the  people,   ♦    ♦    •    Ao^  "wX^ii^flBMfe  tttaaxi  o^.'^^m^^^swsw^^*  ^^ 
sMcb  a  taritr  for  nveauc  upon  foreign  imports,  and  eqoaWsoLaftiBa  ^ask^es  ^^»*^'***'*^'*^^'^,^^^^^  Vk 
MObrdiaddeoua  protection  Co  domestic  maaufsctvuraa,  sad  ^wVl\,  ^wVaaoxtX ^'P'^'*^^^ "^vva ^yyas^ - 
/leicast  bitniso  opoa  aad  best  promols  sad  eaoosimse  Xh»  firaiX  VodMi^^s^  w^^MoaA 


WHY    IRISHMEN     SHOULD    VOTE 
FOR    PROTECTION. 


I 


Of  all  the  anomalies  of  American  pol- 
itics the  most  strange  is  the  blagk  stu- 
pidity with  which  nine  tenths  of  all  Irish 
voters  in  America  vote  for  the  party  of 
British  free  trade.  If  here  is  any  man 
on  earth,  the  lessons  of  whose  national 
history  ought  to  make  him  a  Protection- 
ist, it  18  the  Irishman  He  has  been  ex- 
ported to  this  country  a  pauper — a  thing 
It  was  the  interest  of  his  own  country  to 
get  rid  of,  because  the  manufacturers  of 
Ireland  had  been  ruined  by  British  free 
trade.  This  fact  is  all  there  is  of  Iribh 
suffering  and  English  oppression.  This 
is  the  cause.  All  the  rest  is  consequence. 
And  yet,  nine  Irishmen  in  ten  have  here- 
tofore voted  for  that  policy  of  subser- 
viency to  England  which  has  been  stead- 
ily advocated  and  practiced  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  which  would  bring  the 
same  ruin  on  this  country  as  it  has 
brought  upon  Ireland. 

British  free  trade,  relative  to  Ireland, 
means — as  it  docs  relative  to  all  other 
countries — Englishmen's  profits.  It  is 
not  a  principle  of  political  economy;  out 
a  subterfuge  of  a  nation  of  plunderers. 
Sometimes  it  assumes  the  form  of  pro- 
hibiting trade  between  Ireland  and 
the  colonies;  sometimes  of  prohibiting 
associations  from  forming  among  Irish- 
men for  manufacturing  purposes;  some- 
times of  removing  Iri^h  duties  on 
manufactures  so  as  to  let  in  English  man- 
ufactures free ;  and  sometimes  of  remov- 
ing the  tariff  on  breadstuffs,  so  as,  after 
turning  Ireland  over  to  agriculture,  to 
destroy  its  agriculture.  But  in  all  cases 
there  is  one  object,  viz.,  to  sell  English 
goods  in  Irish  markets,  regardless  of  the 
effect  it  may  have  to  destroy,  first  Irish 
manufactures,  and  ultimately  Irish  agri- 
culture. 

As  early  as  1688,  the  government  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  reply  to  a  petition 
of  London  merchants,  pledged  itself  to 
"discountenance"  the  woolen  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland,  which  were  th^ti  rapidly 
advancing,  so  as  to  compel  Irish  wool 
growers  to  send  the  raw  wool  to  England 
and  buy  back  their  cloths.  The  export  of 
wool  to  foreign  countries  being  prohib- 
ited, the  Irish  wool  grower  was  required 
to  sell  his  wool  to  English  cloth  makers. 
Irish  ships  were  excluded  from  all  benefit 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  excluded  from 
the  fisheries.  *  English.' ships  and  English 
fishermen  had  free  trade  and  special  pre- 
rog^atives,  But  while  ^England  took  the 
turkey,  she  gave  Iriehmen  the  crow,  every 

A^^'     48'^*'"  couid    be  imported  only 

^ttrough^ngUnd;  and  as   no  drawbticV 

as  allowed  on  its  exportation  to  Ireland, 

e  latter  was  faxed  Tor  the  support  of  th% 


English  government  while  maintaining 
its  own.  All  trade  with,  the  colonies 
must  be  done  by  English  ships  and 
through  English  ports,  thus  prohibiting- 
Ireland  from  buiMing  up  either  internal 
manufactures,  ports  of  entry,  or  a  com- 
mercial marine.  To  induce* them  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  raising  wool,  hemp 
and  flax,  for  English  looms,  these  were 
admitted  into  England  free  of  duty. 

During  the  American  revolution.  Irish- 
men asserted  the   rights  of  their  country 
to  legislative  independence,  and  the  em* 
barrassments  of  England  were  such  that 
she  complied  for  the  time  with  their  de- 
mand.   In  17S3,  duties  were  imposed  on 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  with  the 
avowed  purpoc^e  of  employing    the   sur- 
plus labor  of  the  Irish  people  in  convert- 
ing their  corn,  wool   and  pork  into  cloth. 
Commerce  made  rapid  strides.  The  linen, 
silk  and   book    manufactures  flourished; 
more  books   being  published  in  Dublin 
by  a  single  house  than  are  now  used  by 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland.     With 
1801,    however,    the    English    copyright 
laws  were  extended  to  Ireland,  and  with 
free  trade  in  English  books,  Ireland  began 
to  cease  to    either   make,  buy,  or   read 
books.     Under  the  act  of  Union   the   al- 
most prohibitory  duties  on  English  call' 
coes  and  muslins  were  to  continue  until 
1808;    those   on  English  woolens  were  to 
last  until   1821 ;     those  on   cotton   yarn 
until  1810;    and   by  an  extension  of  the 
English  patent  laws  over  Ireland,  a  pro- 
hibition on   the  erection  of  new  forms  of 
machinery   was    imposed,   unless  tribute 
were  paid  to  their  English  inventors ;   thus 
accompanying  free  trade  in  commodities^ 
by  an  embargo  on  the   ideas  and  inven- 
tions which  would  promote  their  produc- 
tion.   As  a  sample  of  the  results,  Dublin, 
which  in    1800,   had    ninety-one  woolen 
manufactories,  in    1840,  when,  according 
to  the  natural  law  of  increase,  it  ought  to 
have  two  hundred  and    fifty,  only   had 
twelve.    The  hands  employed,  instead  of 
increasi.ig  from  four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  in  1800,  to  ten  thou- 
sand, or  twice  as  many,  in  the  forty  years^ 
were  reduced   to  six   hundred   and  two. 
The  wool   combers  and  carpet  manufac- 
turers   had     nearly    disappeared       The 
same  results   had  ensued  in  Cork,   Kil- 
kenny and  Wicklow.    Branches  of  man- 
ufactures, in  which   the  employes  were 
counted  by  thousands,  numbered  onljr  wc 
few  scores. 

At  first,'  the   whole  population   hieing, 
dr  ven  into  agriculture,  land  became  the 
only  means  of  living,  and  rose  to  rents  of 
%{Xy   eight     and    ten    pounds    per    acre. 
" 'EtiQTTcvoM^  T^TV\»,  Xo^  ^«.'^s^  fdrms  of 

do\etV\.  pTOl^TV^tViT^  Vi    TtVC>TVQ^Vi:xtV«^  \%XV^ 


presROrs  for  five   Umes  their  value,  among 
the  wretched  starvers  on  potatoes  and  wa- 
ter."   This  led  to   insurrections,  coercion 
acts,  and  speedily  to  famine  and  the  expor- 
tation of  the  people  as  a  surplus  commod- 
ity.    Manufactures  did  not  fail  in  Ireland 
for  want  of  coal,  for  that  was   abundant, 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous;  nor  for 
want  ofcapital,for  capital  was  being  depre- 
ciated and  wasted  every  year  equal  to  that 
then  invested  in  all  the  cotton  and  woolen 
machinery  in  England ;  nor  for  want  of 
industry,  for  with  proper  returns  for  his 
labor  the  Irish  laborer  is  as  vigorous  and 
industrious  as  any  in  the  world,    and  has 
more  power  than  the  English,  French,  or 
Belgian.     It  was  not  for  want  of  iron,  for 
Ireland  had  all  the  materials  for  making 
it  in  the  greatest   profusion.     It  was  not 
from  excess  of  population,  for  tm  popu- 
lation was  far  less  dense  than  in  Belgium, 
and  so  far  from  crowding  the  land,   mil- 
lions of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Ireland 
were,and  still  are,  unreclaimed  and  uncul- 
tivated.    County  Mayo  has   an  area  of 
1,364,000  acres  of  which  800,000  are  waste, 
470,000  acres  of  which  are  declared  to  be 
reclaimable.      Counties   Gal  way,   Kerry, 
and  others  have  a  like  proportion  of   un- 
titled   land.     Had    manufacturing   towns 
been  developed  near  these  lands,   so  that 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  could  find  a  market 
for  all  they  would   produce,  they  could 
have    been     reclaimed  at  an    immediate 
profit.     But  the   poor  are   compelled  to 
,  work    for    immediate     profits,     however 
small,  and  to  forego  remote   profits,  how- 
ever great.     Under  the  injudicious  system 
of  agriculture  which  Irish   farmers  were 
obliged  to  pursue  when  all  their  markets 
were  across  the  channel,  the  soil  declined 
rapidly    in    fertility.     Had   the    markets 
been  near,  the  Irish  farmers,  having  their 
choice    among  a  hundred   crops — roots, 
grains,  grasses,  fruits,  berries,  live  stock, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  etc. — could 
have  practised  rotation  of  crops,   and  of 
manure,  and  so  cropped  their  lands  twice 
a  year  without  exhausting  their  soils  at 
all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  improving  them 
constantly.     With  distant  markets^  how- 
ever, they  were  limited  to  a  few  Crops, 
which  would  not  pay  for  manuring,   and 
did  exhaust  the  soil.    The  potato  espe- 
cially is  one  of  those  crops  which,  when 
planted  without  rotation  on  the  same  soil,' 
extracts  from  the  soil  speedily  every  parti- 
cle of  capacity  it  contains  for  growing 
the  potato.    The  weakness  of  the  plant, 
caused  by  continuous  cropping,  allowed 
itself  in  the  potato  rot,  and   this  resulted 
in  the  Great  Famine.    The  famine  of  '46, 
*47,  '48,  and  '49,  is  thus  clearly  traceable 
to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  barriers,  erect- 
ed for  the  defence  of   the  Irish  industry 
against  English  encroachment,  -vthioh  re- 
movMl  begaa  in   1808,  was   consummated 


in  1821,  and  made  still  worse  by  the  re* 
moval  of  all  tariflf  on  foreign  com  anc 
food  in  1846.  In  the  decade  in  whici: 
British  free  trade  developed  its  full  results 
the  people  of  Ireland  perished  of  hungei 
by  thousands,  and  the  population  in  iB5( 
was  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty 
nine  thousand  less  than  in  1840.  In  Gal 
way  Union  alone  four  thousand  families: 
and  twenty  thousand  human  beings,  wen 
upon  the  road,  houseless  and  homeless 
within  two  years.  A  writer  in  the  Iri'sJi 
yournalj  says : 

'*  Some  parts  of  the  country  appeared  like  ai 
enormous  erave-yard ;  the  numerous  {tables  of  thi 
unroofed  dwellings  seemed  to  be  ^gantic  tomb 
stones.  They  were  indeed  records  o?  decay  an( 
death,  far  more  melancholy  than  the  grave  cai 
show.  Looking  on  them,  the  doubt  aroee  in  m; 
mind.  Am  1  in  a  civilized  countryiV  Have  we  reall; 
a  free  constitution?  Can  such  scenes  be  paralleled 
in  Siberia  or  Caffraria  7** 

For  a  time  the  Irish  were  allowed   t< 

flow  into  the  cities,  and  over  into  England 

But  at  length  the  wretchedness  they  every 

where  carried  with  them,   and  their  ten 

dency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  Englishmei 

below  the  living  point,  caused  a  cry  to  g< 

up  from  the  cities,  and  from   all  parts  o 

England,  for  a  poor  law,  to  compel   th' 

Irish  counties  to  maintain  their  own  pau 

pcrs.     Such  a  law  was  passed,  to  thrus 

back  the  starving  Irish  on    the   hearties 

agents  of  their  absent  landlords.      For 

however     the    laissez    /aire    school    G 

politicians  may  advocate  letting  industr 

alone  (as  if  any  such  thing  as  letting  iii 

dustry  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  taxinj 

it,  were  possible),  yet,  when  the  failure  c 

a  government  to  protect  its  industry  reduce 

its  people  to  paupers,  they  can  then   n 

longer  apply  the  '*  let    aione "  doctrine 

But  if  a  government  is  bound  (p  preven 

starvation,  is  it  not  bound  to  do  so  in  th 

cheapest  and  best  way,  by  protecting  in 

dustry  before  it  totters  to  its  fall,  whil 

the  arm  of  the  worker  is  strong,   his  ey 

undimmed  by  hunger,   and  his  naturs 

force  unabated?  '*A  stich  in  time  save 

nine,*'  and  a  little  effective  wisdom  whil 

industries  are  in  operation,  is  worth  moi 

to  prevent  the  Buffering  of  the  workin 

classes  than  millions  spent  aAer  a  nation' 

industries  are  destroyed.      The  sole  fun< 

tion  of  goTernment'is  to  protect — what 

Life,  lil^rty,  property.     **  But, "  said  Ni 

poleon,    "  formerly  they  had  a  propert 

called  land.    Now  we  have  a  new  kind  < 

property— industry."  Shylocksays,  "Yo 

take  my  life  when  you  60  take  the  mear 

whereby  I  live."    So  government  proteci 

life,  liberty  and  property,  all  in  one,  moi 

effectually,  when  it  prbtectb  industry. 

Though  the  Excessive  rents  of  agricn 
tural  lands  followed  IV^  Xx^xxJl^t  ^'v  s 


\ 


lant  was  a  cause  of  its  depopulation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  causes  which  de- 
populated the  island  reduced  the  value  of 
the  land  to  a  level  with  that  in  the  coun- 
ties which  are  newest  and  most  distant 
from  markets. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation^it  was  shown  that  the  Irish  estates 
owned  by  English  capital,  embracing  403,- 
065  acres,  had  been  purchased  at  an  ave- 
rage value  of  £2  15s,  or  $13.20  per  acre, 
being  about  the  price  paid  for  unbroken 
prairie  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 
Captain  Head,  in  a  work  on  Ireland,  tells 
us  of  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  acres  pur- 
chased at  five  cents  an  acre. 

Between  1841  and  1851,  the  houses  of 
the  fourth  class  decreased  from  491,378  to 
135,589,  showihff  that  in  ten  years  over 
350,000  humble  houses  had  been  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  converted  into  deer  parks, 
pastures,  and  waste.  Notwithstanding 
the  flood  of  emigration  to  America,  the 
total  number  of  paupers  who  came  ujpon 
the  government  for  support  was,  in  1048, 
2,043.505;  in  1849,  2,142,766;  in  1850,  i,- 
171,267;  in  i85i,7SS»347;  in  1852,519,775; 
in  1853,409,668;  in  1854,319,616;  in  18551 
305,226;  in  1857,  190,851,  and  in  1858, 183,- 
056.  Again  we  say,  this  abomination  of 
desolation  did  not  result  from  over-crowd- 
ing the  land,  for  in  the  barony  of  Ennis, 
for  instance,  there  were  230,000  acres  of 
land  to  only  5>ooo  paupers,  or  230  acres  to 
every  head  of  a  family.  Why,  then,  could 
they  not  live?  Simply  because  free  for- 
eign importations  had  destroyed  their 
manufactures,  while  furnishing  them  no 
market  for  their  crops.  For  this  miser- 
able policjr  of  misgovernment  the  people 
lay  on  their  backs  by  the  hundreci  thou- 
sand, withput  food  or  work,  *'  for  the  hun- 
ger,'* because  they  had  discovered  that  a 
starving  man  could  live  longer  lying  down 
than  standinp^  up. 

And  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  very  Irish- 
men who  escaped  from  these  sufferings  to 
become  free  and  sovereign  voters  of  the 
United  Stales,  would  march  to  the* polls  in 
solid  phalanx  and  vote  for  free  tradet  with 
all  its  tendencies  to  bring  America  into 
the  same  condition  as  Ireland  then  was. 
Who  talks  of  the  wisdom  of  the  collective 
people  ?  Nothing  is  so  densely  ignorant 
as  the  ignorance  that  moves  in  masses  and 
sustains  itself  by  numbers! 

We  talk  frankly  to  the  Irish  people,  be- 
cause  we   despise  all  demagogury,   and 
because  they,  in  the  pastt  have  been  spe- 
cially subject  to  it.    When  we  see  an  Irish- 
man talk,  write,  or  vote  for  British  free 
trade,  we  feel  an  innate  tendency  to  collar 
Jj/m,  Mad  shove  him  back  under  its  inftu- 
ence,  sajOog :    "  There,  if  jou  like  BHtUh 
^ree  trade  so  well,  etny  in  Ireland,  where 
ou  can  keep  your  hungry  belhr  full  oC  it 
««  of  the  eMt  wind." 


We  call  upon  ♦he  Irishmen  of  America 
to  redeem  themselves  from  the  foul  dis- 
grace of  voting  as  the  tools  of  their  Eng- 
lish oppressors  in  America.  Ever^  vote 
for  the  protection  to  American  indus- 
try is  a  vote  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland. 
As  England's  manufacturing  supremacy 
wanes,  and  is  superseded  by  that  of  the 
United  States,  her  hold  upon  Ireland  will 
be  released,  until  at  last  Ireland,  like  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada,  will  be  permitted  to 
legislate  for  herself  in  a  Dublin  parlia- 
ment. When  she  is  so  permitted,  she  will, 
like  Canada  and  Australia,  legislate  for 
the  protection  of  her  industries,  manufac- 
tures, farms,  fisheries  and  ships.  The 
value  of  her  land  and  labor  will  rise,  and 
that  of  her  food  and  clothing  will  fall, 
until  he^tmry  will  no  longer  be : 

"  Oh  God  I  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  I'* 

Let  Irishmen,  then,  no  longer  basely 
and  blindly  vote  in  America  for  a  policy 
that  has  ruined  Ireland.  Rather  let  them 
vote  for  one  that  will  develop  both,  raise 
the  value  of  MAN  in  both,  and  in  so  doing 
render  both  more  FREE,  because  more 
self-sustaining  and  wealth-producing. 


The  Mississippi  l^alley  Review  informs 
us  that  the  first  velvet  manufactory  in  the 
United  States  has  just  been  started  by  a 
colony  from  France,  located  at  Franklin, 
in  Kansas,  eighteen  miles  southwest  from 
Ottawa.  The  colony  commenced  opera- 
tions last  summer,  upon  the  co-operative 
community  plan,  under  the  superintend; 
ence  of  Valeton  de  Boissiere,  and  have 
already,  besides  their  velvet  manufactory, 
comfortable  dwellings,  several  farms  tinder 
operation,  with  a  co-operative  store,  shops, 
etc  Mr.  Boissiere  brought  to  St.  Louis  last  • 
month  a  box  of  samples  of  beautiful  silk 
velvet,  equal  to  the  bestPrench  imported 
article.  They  were  of  various  shades  of 
color,  and  in  width  from  No.  9  to  No.  14, 
inclusive,  very  neatly  packed  in  pieces, 
with  handsome  gilt  bands  and  labels, 
marked ;  •*  Extra  French  Velvet — ^Ameri- 
can —Manufactured  in  Kansas.  1 1  yards.** 
Mr.  Boissiere  states  that  he  has  now  one 
loom  in  operation,  with  which  one  person 
makes  about  280  yards  per  day,  carrying 
through  the  loom  fifty-six  pieces  at  a  time, 
of  various  widths,  each  piece  about  five 
yards  in  length.  He  sa^,  so  far  as  he  haa 
been  able  to  lei^rn,  this  is  the  first  loom  in 
operation  in  the  United  States.  He  con- 
templates adding  other  looms,  not  only  to 
increase  the  manufacture  of  ribbons,  but 
also  to  add  machiner;^  for  manufacturing 
%eVu\^-%\Vi^\Aau\v^vveamlnes,  etc.  Thus 
far,  Yvt  Yiaa  >i%^^  tvm  xcAXe^'iXik^YevieEi  ^ 


Japan,  until  it  can  be  furnished  from  his 
own  native  industry.  This  is  another  evi- 
dence which,  in  con nection  with  our  newly- 
started  manufactories  of  sewing;  and  other 
silks  at  Patterson,  N.  J.,  and  other  eastern 
points,  shows  that  the  silk  manufacture 
can  easily  be  widely  introduced  in  this 
country ;  for  where  one  silk  manufactory 
will  pav,  a  thousand  will  pay  still  better. 
Nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  silk  culture, 
as  well,  will  be  a  demonstrated  success  in 
California,  Utah,  and  upon  the  plains  of 
Kansas.  At  Salt  Lake  there  is  .a  cocoon- 
ery with  800,000  worms,  consuming  thirty 
bushels  of  mulberry  leaves  a. day.  No 
difficulty  is  found  in  feeding  or  multiplying 
them.  \Ve  now  import  about  $25,000,000 
worth  of  silk  manufactures  per  year;  and 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  and  French 
labor  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  srovr  the 
silk  and  manufacture  it  here,  will  add  to 
our  yearly  production  an  amount  equal  to 
one-fifth  the  annual  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  silk  manufacture  was 
introduced  into  France  by  the  great  Pro- 
tectionist statesman,  Colbert,  at  consider- 
able trouble  and  expense  at  first;  but  how 
immeasurably  has  the  ultimate  profit  to 
that  country  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
periment ?  We  hope  to  see  it  firmly  intro- 
duced during  our  present  epoch  of  pro- 
tection with  equally  beneficent  results. 


BROWN  AND  JONES. 

A  FRIENDLY  TALK  ABOUT  THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  Brown. — Neighbor  Jones,  they  tell 
me  you  are  a  protectionist,  and  as  I  can 
not  see  why  a  shrewd  farmer  like  you 
should  want  to  tax  yourself  to  help  others 
to  do  some  kind  of  work  that  can't  be 
made  to  pay  its  own  way,  I  have  come 
over  here  to  see  about  it. 

yones. — Glad  to  see  j'ou,  Mr.  Brown  ; 
but  you  must  learn  my  views  before  you 
can  truly  state  them.  I  hold  that  where 
a  tax  must  raise  prices,  as  it  generally 
must  by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and 
wher??  the  thing  taxed  is  made  or  raised 
by  both  Americans  and  foreigners,  the  tax 
should  be  laid  on  the  imported  article, 
so  as  to  make  the  foreigner  pay  as  much 
of  it  as  we  can. 

Brown. — That  sounds  very  well;  but 
are  you  sure  he  does  not  add  the  tax  to 
his  former  price,  and  charge  us  the  whole 
thing  ? 

yones. — Often  he  cannot.  He  can  only 
raise  the  price  to  the  point  where  our 
American  producers  could  afford  to  make 
or  raise  all  we  need  of  it  Take  pig-iron. 
We  make  nine-tenths  of  all  we  use, 
whether  the  tariflf  is  higher  low.  If  it  is 
high,  we  import  about  one  ton  in  thirty; 
and  if  \t  is  low,  about  one  in  twenty-five. 
But  in  either  case  we  produce  nearly  a\\  we 
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use,  and  the  price  therefore,  like  the  pi 
of  butter,  lumber,  coal,  leather,  boots  f 
shoes,  and  other  things  which  we  prod 
mainly  at  home,  is  mainly  fixed  by  < 
own  supply  and  demand.  If  it  were  p 
sible  to  make  us  wholly  dependent 
importation,  the  increased  demand 
foreign  pig-iron  makers  would  en  a 
them  to  double  on  their  prices,  as  tl 
did  in  1836,  when  free-trade  had  stop] 
many  of  oijr  furnaces,  and  the  price 
the  imported  article  went  from  $27.00, 
average  price  under  protection  to  $52. 
Of  course,  an  article  so  extensively  u 
that  we  ordinarily  import  only  a  tenth 
our  supply  woulcf  rise  if  we  were  compel 
to  import  even  half  of  it,  to  two,  or  th 
times,  the  ordinary  price. 

Brown. — Very  likely  a  removal   of 
tariff  would    often   raise   the  importe 
prices ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  why   he  < 
not  add  the  duty  to  his  selling  price,  a 
make  the  consumer  pay  it. 

yones. — He  can  do  so  in  one  case  or 
viz :  where  the  foreign  supply  of  the  a 
cle  is  unlimited,  and  there  is  no  domei 
production  to  compete  with  the  forei 
and  to  reduce  the  price.  Hence  the  o 
terms  on  which  the  American  consur 
can  get  it  is  to  pay  the  foreign  price  mi 
duty  added.  However  long  such  ta 
are  imposed  they  remain  a  dead  tax,  p 
wholly  by  our  consumers ;  never  stimu! 
ing  any  domestic  production  of  the  a 
cle,  and  therefore  never  setting  s 
causes  in  motion,  which  would  reduce 
price.  These  are  called  free-trade  taril 
I.e.,  tarifis  for  revenue  only,  since  tl 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  produce  re 
nue. 

Brown. — But  have  they  not  at  least 
effect  of  leaving  industry  undisturbed, 
that  all  the  tax  paid    by  the   consur 
goes  to  the  government  ? 

yones. — By  no  means,  England 
instance,  collects  the  whole  interest 
her  national  debt  in  tariffs  of  this  ki 
resting  on  teas,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobac 
liquors  and  wines.  What  is  the  effc< 
She  cannot  avoid  raising  her  aggreg 
cost  of  production  by  this  amou 
say  about  $120,000,000  a  year.  For, 
these  productions  are  consumed  by  1 
laborers,  and  add  to  the  cost  of  her  lal 
just  Ss  truly  as  if  the  same  amount  wi 
collected  on  the  watches  and  manuf 
tured  goods  she  imports  from  France.  ] 
while  the  tax  thus  imposed  raises  the^c 
of  her  products,  it  does  not  raise  their  s< 
ing  price,  for  this,  under  free  trade  in  mj 
ufactures,  is  fixed  mainly  by  the  import! 
price.  Hence  this  mode  of  taxati< 
while  it  leaves  foreign  trade  tvo  Cx^^x  >i 
under  tVve  ^toNj^^nKn^  v.^^xrxcv^V^^x'^-^'s 

\ie  ex4\v^^d  \i^  >3^^'^^vc  ^oTcvT^^'c^N^ 


Brown. — I  see  a  point  tliere.  But  as 
England  and  France  live  mainly  bv  sell- 
ing their  products  in  foreign  markets,  if 
England  cannot  compete  with  France  in 
her  own  market,  she  certainly  cannot 
abroad, 

Jones, — A  fatal  blunder  in  fact  and 
theory.  No  nation  lives  mainly  by  for- 
eign commerce.  Even  to  England,  hi  r 
home  market  is  her  most  important  one 
in  all  of  her  industries.  France,  under 
so-called  free  trade,  undersells  her  in  this 
way.  As  English  watches  are  shut  out 
of  France  by  a  protective  tariff,  while 
French  are  admitted  into  England  free, 
the  French  watchmakers  have  exclusive 
monopoly  of  their  own  market  and  equal 
command  in  the  English  market.  Sup- 
pose the  cost  of  making  watches  to  be  the 
same  in  both  countries,  and  that  $5  profit 
on  a  watch  is  the  average  profit  needed 
to  pay  cost  of  capital,  etc.  The  French 
manufacturer  having  the  monopoly  of  his 
own  market,  by  putting  the  profit  on  his 
French  sales  up  to  $7  can  afford  to  re- 
duce the  profit  on  his  English  sales  to  an 
average  of  $3,  and  still  maintain  the  full 
average  on  his  entire  trade.  The  English 
manufacturer,  however,  must  put  his 
profits  down  to  $3  on  all  his  sales,  and 
even  at  this  rate,  which  is  $2  less  than 
will  pay  for  his  capital  invested,  he  must 
lose  half  his  sales.  Perceiving  this,  he 
closes  his  shop  in  England,  and  moves 
across  to  France,  where  he  can  have  thC" 
full  benefit  of  the  French  market,  and  an 
equal  field  in  the  English  market.  Large 
numbers  of  manufacturers  have  under 
these  influences,  crossed  from  England 
into  France  within  five  years. 

Brown. — But  even  on  that  showing  the 
French  farmer  pays  for  his  watch  $4 
more  in  profits  to  the  manufacturer  than 
the  Englsh  farmer  pays.  As  a  consumer, 
he  has  lost  money. 

yones,—\lQ  has  lost  a  penny  to  gain  a 
pound.     Suppose,  for  instance,  the  watch 
to  be  worth   $50,   ana   to  sell  for  $52   in 
France,  and  $48  in   England.     In   either 
case    three-fourths  of   the  value  of  the 
watch  consists  of  the  products  which  the 
workman  consumed  in  making  it.      The 
English  farmer  has  saved  $2  in  the  price  of 
his  watch,  and  has   lost  a  purclitser  of 
$37.50  worth  of  English  non-exportable 
products,  such  as  real  estate,  provisions 
and  clothing.    The  Frenchman   has  im- 
ported a  consumer  who  will  sell  him  only 
one  watch  in  a  lifetime,  and  will  buy  of 
him  several  tons  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  every  year,  besides  making  watches 
so  plenty  in  France   as  to  insure,  in   the 
/ong-  run,   cheaper  watches   to     French- 
we/7  than    to  Englishmen.     For,    in  the 
nd,  the  cheapness  of  all  products   is   ob- 
f^ecf  Zy^a/,  abundant  home  production, 
wan  fvho  always  draws  his  water  from 


the  well  on  his  neighbor's  farm,  a  mile 
away,  can  never  have  so  cheap  water  as 
one  who  first  goes  to  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging the  well  at  his  own  door. 

Brotjn,-You  believe  then,  thatEngland*s 
"  free  trade"  mode  of  collecfing  her  reve- 
nue on  articles  which  she  does  not  pro- 
duce, so  increases  the  cost  of  her  produc- 
tion, without  increasing  the  price  of  her 
products,  as  to  became  a  bounty  in  favor 
of  her  French  and  English  competitors  in 
industry. 

yonel, — Certainly;  England's  free  trade 
scale  of  tariffs  protects  foreigners  trading 
in  her  markets  against  the  competiton  of 
her  own  people,  and  sends  very  much 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  collected 
into  the  pockets  of  her  rivals  in  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Brown, — But  you  claim  that  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer is  not  raised  by  the  tariff  at  all,  and 
others  in  which  it  is  not  raised  by  the 
amount  of  the  tariff.     What  are  these? 

yones. — ^The  price  in  all  cases  is  fixed  by 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  supply  to  the 
whole  demand.  Where  the  available  for- 
eign production  is  adequate  to  supply  only 
a  twentieth,  fortieth,  or  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  American  demand,  in  such 
cases  it  only  influences  by  a  correspond- 
ing fraction  the  American  prices.  The 
importer  finds  his  price  fixed  by  the 
American  supply  and  demand.  If  he 
sells,  he  sells  at  our  price,  and  if  he  pays 
a  duty,  he  deducts  it  from  that  same  price. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  coal,  of  which 
we  import  one-fortieth  of  our  supply; 
with  lumber,  of  which  we  import  one- 
twenty-fifth;  with  butter,  of  which  we  im- 
port one-hundredth  part,  and  with  pota- 
toes and  grain,  of  which  we  import  one 
two-hundredth  part  of  our  consumption. 
In  the  cases  of  both  coal  and  lumber  the 
levying  of  a  tariff,  in  1866,  of  $1.25  i>er 
ton  on  coal,  and  of  twenty  per  cent  on 
lumber  did  not  raise  the  prices   of   those 

Sroducts  by  a  hair  in  the  United  States, 
ut  lowered  them  in  Canada  by  just  the 
amount  of  the  tariff,  because  they  would 
only  sell  in  Canada  at  the  States*  price 
with  dutyoff.  WTien  the  time  came  for 
them  to  decline  in  the  United  States,  they 
declined,  notwithstanding  the  duty  that 
had  been  imposed  on  them,  so  that 
they  sold  for  less  in  gold  in  1868-pand  '70, 
though  paying  $2,000,000  yearly  in  duties, 
than  they  did  in  1863-4  andl  '65  when  pa  y- 
ing  no  duty.  Of  course,  there  is  no  dou  bt. 
in  these  cases,  that  these  entire  $2,000,000 
of  duties  are  paid  by  coal  and  lumber  pro- 
ducers in  Canada  toward  the  support  of 
our  government,  and  do  not  raise  the 
price  of  lumber  or  coal  to  the  consumer 
by  a  \\a\T.  To  %w^^o%e  the  tariff  increases 
the  home  ptxce  \tv  %Mch  c"8At%\^\o>!AyQ^%e 
that  aU  thehuXX^t  pTO^\3LCfc^\tvNXv«i\iTC\\A^ 


States  is  raised  in  price  4  cts.  per  lb.  by 
the  duty  on  butter,  that  all  the  grain  pro- 
duced in  our  country  is  raised  in  price  20 
per  cent,  by  the  tariff  on  grain,  and  that 
all  our  potatoes  sell  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  they  would  were  there 
no  tariff  on  the  few  potatoes  we  import 
from  the  Bermudas  and  the  Canadas. 

Brown. — That  may  happen  in  cases 
where  the  foreign  supply  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  domestic  production  and 
demand;  but  in  the  case  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails,  for  instance,  the  foreign  supply 
16  ample;  the  American  production  is 
small,  and,  apparently,  the  price  is  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

yones. — For  a  time  the  tariff  on  steel 
rails  does  sustain  the  price  up  to  the  point 
at  which  American  manufacturers  can 
produce  about  two-thirds  of  our  actual 
consumption.  But  thirty-six  railroad 
presidents  unite  in  petitionmg  congress  to 
maintain  the  tariff  at  the  protective  point, 
as  the  best  means  of  developing  that 
degree  of  American  competition  with  the 
foreign  which  will  insure  us  a  permanent 
supply  of  cheap  rails. 

Brown. — But  our  free-trade  papers  say 
that  all  these  railroad  presidents  are  more 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails 
than  in  the  success  of  their  railroads;  and, 
besides  that,  this  Bessemer  steel  patent  is 
a  monopoly  owned  by  only  three  persons, 
who  will  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the  tax 
paid  by  the  companies  on  their  rails. 

yones, — I  fail  to  see  how  a  thing  can  be 
a  monopoly  owned  by  three  persons,  and 
yet  thirty-^ix  presidents  of  as  many  inde- 
pendent railroads  be  more  deeply  interest- 
ed in  its  manufacture  than  they  are 
in  their  own  business.  In  Europe  the 
patent  is  owned  by  Bessemer  himself  and 
iiis  grantees  solely,  but  whether  in  this 
country  it  ifi  owned  by  three  or  thirty- 
three,  its  owners  have  the  same  interest  in 
making  as  many  rails  as  possible,  and 
selling  them  as  ctieaply  as  costof  produc- 
tion will  permit,  as  they  have  in  Europe, 
All  railroads  need  these  rails,  and  most  of 
them  have  the  capital  to  make  them  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  be  made  here.  If 
J  American  competition  does  not  bring 
them  down  to  cost  of  production  and  a 
fair  profit,  let  the  railroad  companies  go 
to  making  them  themselves,  as  they  do 
their  cars,  depots  and  engines.  Several 
-of  them  are  already  doing  so.  We  need 
in  all  1,000,000  tons  of  rails  a  year,  and 
Europe  only  makes  560.000  tons  of  Besse- 
mer, of  which  nine-tenths  are  demanded 
for  consumption  in  Europe.  After  all, 
therefore,  our  dependence  for  an  adequate 
supply  must  be  on  ourselves.  Railroad 
iron  is  far  too  bulky  to  be  permanently 
importable  at  a  profit.  If,  therefore,  vre 
break  down  our  own  rail  makers  and 
f&ll  back  on   importation  for  our  wVvoXe 


supply,  we  should  soon  raise  the  for 
price  much  higher  than  it  now  is 
duty  added.  Besiaes,  the  productio 
1,000,000  tons  of  rails  in  the  United  Si 
creates  a  market  for  40,000,000  of  An 
can  agricultural  products,  while  their 
duction  in  Europe  would  not  cause  a 
mand  on  us  for  $3,000,000  of  product 
any  kind.  The  profits  on  the  incre 
demands  for  agricultural  products,  ca 
by  the  manufacture  of  all  our  rails  in 
country,  would  offset  the  higher  ] 
paid  for  the  rails,  even  if  we  suppose 
prices  would  continue  to  be  higher  ; 
we  had  come  to  be  able  to  manufactur 
pur  rails  than  if  we  were  corapellei 
import  the/n.  But  any  man  with  ha! 
eye  could  see  that  if  America  mam 
tures  $1,000,000  tons  of  rails  annu 
they  must  be  cheaper  here,  even  the 
the  tariff  were  ten  thousand  dollar* 
ton,  /.  e.,  prohibitory,  than  they  posi 
could  be  under  free  trade,  and  the  m 
sity  of  importing  our  whole  supply  i 
Europe.  The  road  to  cheapness  lie 
abundant  production  of  the  article 
would  have  cheap,  not  in  prohibitinj 
production  entirely. 

Brown. — Do  you  admit,   then,  tha 
the  case  of  imported  manufactured  g< 
•generally,    the    price    is    raised    by 
amount  of  the  tariff? 

yones. — No,  by  no  means.  Wher 
the  competition  becomes  close  beti 
foreign  and  home  producers,  not  < 
does  the  home  production  consta 
contribute  more  and  more  to  lower 
price,  but  the  foreign  producers  pa 
large  share  of  the  duty  out  of  what  W' 
otherwise  be  their  profits,  as  long  a 
so  doing  they  can  possibly  hold  our  1 
kets.  Our  late  commissioner  of  the  r 
nue,  Mr.  Wells,  and  our  congressi' 
committees,  have  not  inquired,  as 
ought  to  have  done,  into  the  opera 
of  our  tariff  law  in  this^ respect;  b 
think  you  will  see  it  just  as  clearly 
state  a  case : 

A  manufacturer  in  Sheffield,  Engli 
makes  cutlery,  and  has  usually  shif 
to  America  knives  which  cost  him  i 
a  dozen,  to  be  sold  at  $6  a  dozen,  whei 
he  controls  the  market,  as  the  Amer 
manufacturer  cannot  make  them  for 
than  $7.  A  duty  of  $3  a  dozen  is  lai< 
them,  and  he  says :  *'  Now,  I  cannot 
these  knives  for  more  than  $7.50  a  do 
for  at  that  price  the  American  shops 
make  the  same  knives  at  a  profit,  ar 
I  sell  at  $8,  they  will  cut  me  out  of 
trade  altogether :  I  will  therefore  pay 
duty  of  $3  a  dozen  myself,  sell  tnen 
$7*50,  and  have  50  cents  profit,  instea 
selling  them  at  $6^vrltK%l.'^xKaS^'^^ 
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can  consumer  is  not  raised  by  the  amount 
of  the  tariff,* $3,  as  Free  Traders  assert, 
but  by  only  $1.50. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  tariff  is  not 
charged  over  by  the  importer  on  the  con- 
sumer, as  the  Free  Traders  assume,  and 
paid  by  the  American  purchaser  of  knives, 
but  is  paid  by  the  British  manufacturer, 
two-thirds  thereof  out  of  his  previous 
profits,  and  one-third  thereof  out  of  the 
rise  in  price,  so  that  only  the  latter — one- 
third  of  the  tariff— is  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

3.  Though  the  price  of  the  article  i^ 
raised  by  $1.50,  yet  had  the  tax  been 
levied  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  the 
price  of  whatever  it  was  levied  upon  must 
have  been  raised  $3.  American  consum- 
ers, therefore,  have  not  only  got  rid  of 
$2  of  tax,  by  collecting  it  out  of  their 
British  cousins,  but  have  avoided  $1.50 of 
the  rise  in  price,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted somewhere  else  and  on  something 
else,  if  they  had  levied  the  tax  where 
Americans  would  have  to  pay  the  whole 
of  it. 

4.  American  manufacturers,  who  had 
previously  been  undersold  by  $1  a  dozen 
on  knives,  now  find  they  can  make  them 
at  a  cost  of  $7  a  dozen,  to  start  with,  and 
make  a  profit  of  50  cents  a  dozen.  But  as 
they  ^o  on,  and  their  skill,  organization 
and  capital  increase,  they  constantly  tend 
to  produce  them  more  cheaply,  until,  at 
last,  they  can  produce  them  at  $6,  $5,  or 
.$4  a  dozen,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer 

is  finally  and  forever  undersold,  and 
driven  out  of  the  field. 

This  is  the  process  of  making  foreign- 
ers, at  the  same  time,  pay  our  taxes,  and 
support  our  industry.  I  am  now  collect- 
ing the  materials  for  a  demonstration  by 
which  I  expect  to  show  that  fully  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  of  our  revenue  are 
paid  by  foreign  producers  of  our  imports. 
Brown. — I  tee  you  have  ciphered  that 
sum  down  pretty  clos  e.  But  if  tariffs  on 
imports  are  a  means  of  collecting  our  taxes 
outof  the  people  of  other  nations,  why  is  it 
that  none  of  our  great  free  trade  writers 
see  the  advantage  of  them  ? 

Jones. — The  wisest  of  them  do.  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  ablest  of  living  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade,  says,  in  vol.  2, 
page  457,  of  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy:  "Those  are,  therefore,  in  the 
right,  who  maintain  that  taxes  on  imports 
are  partly  paid  b;^  foreigners."- 

Brown. — Why  is  he,  then,  a  Free  Tra- 
der? 
ypnes,—1{^  is   a  Free  Trader  in    the 
English  sense;  because  the  manufactures 
of  England  have  outgrown  the   need  of 
'f/ottction.     The  stronger,   like  the  lion 
mong  the  beasts,  never  seek  protection 
rainsL   the   weaker.     But  Mr.  Mill,  like 
f'lm  Smith,  the  so-called  father  of  free 


trade,  is  only  a  qualified  Free  Trader. 
Both  admit  the  propriety  of  protecting 
industries  under  certain  circumstances : 
as,  where  they  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defence  in  war;  where  they  are 
adapted  to  the  natural  resources  of  a 
country,  and  only  need  encouragement 
to  make  them  profitable;  where  they  are 
already  in  existence,  and  the  removal  of 
the  tariff  would  throw  their  workmen  out 
of  emplo3*ment,  etc.  AH  these  reasons 
apply  to  the  protected  American  indus- 
tries; and  of  course,  when  you  grant 
the  wisdom  of  the  principle  of  protection 
to  particular  industries  by  tariffs,  you 
must  also  grant  that  each  nation  will 
judge  best  for  itself  what  industries  it 
should  protect. 

Brown.— Howy  then,  can  such  men  be 
called  Free  Traders  ? 

Jones. — They  are  Free  Traders  of  the 
English  sort.  English  free  trade  means 
that  breadstuffs  shall  come  in  free,  be- 
cause England  has  so  little  farming  Ian  d 
that  she  cannot  possibly  raise  all  her  own 
grain.  In  everything  but  breadstuffs,  she 
thought  she  could  undersell  all  foreigners 
before  she  declared  for  free  trade. 

Brown. — Free  trade  in  England  and 
protection  in  America,  are,  alike,  policies 
of  encouragement  to  manufactures — the 
one  by  securing  them  a  home  market  for 
their  goods — and  the  other  by  securing  . 
them  cheap  food  for  their  operatives. 

yones. — Certainly.  The  repeal  of  the 
protective  duty  on  corn  was  the  only  tri- 
umph ever  won  by  free  trade  in  Eng- 
land. For  three  hundred  years  before 
that,  and  until  her  manufactures  could 
compete  with  the  world,  she  protected 
them  by  heavy  tariffs.  She  abandoned 
protection  because  she  supposed  she  had 
nothing  capable  of  needing  it.  But  the 
event  is  proving  otherwise,  since  already 
hfr  manufactures  are  breaking  down  and 
her  industry  is  being  turned  into  pauper- 
ism and  exile. 

Brown. — I  think  you  are  right  in  claim- 
ing that  foreigners  pay  a  considerable 
share  of  the  duties  on  articles  in  which 
they  compete  with  us  as  producers.  But 
is  not  this  profit  offset  by  the  fact  that 
Americans  pay  in  increased  prices  under 
protection,  a  cons  derable  amount  of  tax 
which  does  not  go  into  the  treasury? 

yones. — No.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
net  profit  which  we  make  out  of  foreign 
countries  can  be  offset  by  any  loss  or 
profit  we  make  out  of  each  other.  If  out 
of  our  $180,000,000  of  tariff  duties,  we 
suppose  that  $20,000,000  are  paid  by  for- 
eigners, our  people,  as  a  whole,  are  I'e- 
\\ev ed  ^TOTcv  %io^«»,qc»  o^  direct  taxatio n  • 

debt  -were  t^dxxcad  Itqtcv  %vx.  v^t  t^xvv  \s> 
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as  protective  tariffs  raise  the  price  of  a 
product,  only  the  increase  in  price  on  the 
portion  imported  goes  to  the  government, 
while  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  por- 
tion produced  in  this  country  goes  to  the 
manufacturer,  miner,  or  farmer  producing 
it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tax  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers of  that  product  to  the  producers, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  taxing  one  set  of 
men  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

yones, — So  am  I,  where  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed. But  abstract  equality  of  taxations  is 
an  Utopian  dream.  It  is  a  logical  tm- 
.  possibility  to  impose  a  tax  on  any  thing, 
*  foreign  or  domestic,  land  or  goods,  with- 
out changing  values  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  one  man's  property  worth  more, 
and  another's  less.  In  levying  the  inter- 
nal revenue  on  whisky,  it  was  seen  that  to 
tax  the  process  of  manufacture  would  en- 
rich the  owner  of  a  stock  already  manu- 
factured, since  he  would  add  the  amount 
of  the  tax  to  his  selling  price.  To  tax  the 
whisky  already  in  the  vaults  of  whole- 
salers would  raise  the  price  of  the  liquors 
owned  by  the  retailers,  who  would  add  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  their  selling  price, 
though  they  had  not  paid  it.  Yet  the  re- 
tailers were  so  numerous,  and  their  stocks 
separately  so  small,  that  to  prevent  their 
making  this  profit  was  impossible.  If  we 
failed  to  tax  the  imported  high  wines,  the 
tax  on  the  American  whiskies  would  raise 
the  importer's  price,  and  so  act  as  a  boun- 
ty to  the  foreign  against  the  home  pro- 
ducer. If  we  taxed  real  estate,  it  lessened 
its  profit  to  the  owner  relatively  to  other 
kinds  of  property,  and  so  amounted  to  a 
bounty  to  those  whose  property  was  per- 
sonal. If  we  taxed  incomes,  it  was  a 
bounty  to  the  man  who  would  swear  down 
his  income  return,  as  compared  with  one 
who  made  an  honest  return.  If  we  levied 
an  aggregate  of  $400,000,000  of  taxes  on 
American  industries  in  any  manner,  and 
levied  none  on  products  of  foreign  indus- 
try coming  into  the  country,  this  was  a 
tax  on  Americans  and  a  bounty  to  foreign- 
ers, which  would  enable  them  to  undersell 
us  in  our  markets  by  at  least  forty  per 
cent.  It  oeing  absolutely  impossible  to 
lay  any  tax  so  that  the  whole  amount  col- 
lected from  the  peep  e  shall  go  into  the 
treasury,  /.  e.y  so  that  it  shall  not  change 
the  value  of  various  kinds  of  property  to 
the  benefit  of  some  and  the  injury  of  oth- 
ers, it  is  no  fair  objection  to  a  protective 
tariif  that  it  has  this  effect  in  common 
with  all  other  modes  of  taxation  :  It  dis- 
turbs values  and  changes  prices.  So  do 
all  taxes.  To  the  extent  that  a  tax  raises 
the  price  of  an  article  on  which  no  tax 
has  been  paid,  it  taxes  the  community  to 
enrich  an  individual.  Protectionists 
merely  recognize  this  effect  of  a  tax,  to 
change  prices  and  endeavor  to  80  ad'^u&t 
the  tax,  that  the  price  raised  shaU  be  that 


of  an  American  product,  while  the  th 
that  pays  the  tax  shall  be  the  impo] 
product. 

BrowM, — But  why  not  tax  both  equa 

yoH§s, — ^This  is  not  possible,   beca 
we  can  never  compute  with  certainty 
actual   tax  on  the  domestic  article, 
because,  with  every  change  in  the  cos 
producing  it,  here  or  abroad,  the  equa 
of  the  tax  would  cease. 

Brown. — Why  can't  we  compute  v 
certainty  the  actual  tax  on  the  dome 
article  ? 

yones, — ^To  compute  the  amount  of 
which  rests  on  a  product,  we  must  ki 
how  much  tax  enters  into  the  cost  of 
production.  This  includes  the  mere 
in  the  wages  of  the  workmen  who  m 
it,  by  reason  of  the  tax  they  pay  on 
tea,  coffee  and  sugar,  beer  and  liqu 
they  consume,  on  the  clothes  they  w( 
and  the  implements  they  use,  on  the  pr 
erty  they  own,  and  the  income  they  ea 
and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  f< 
by  reason  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  farm 
on  what  they  consume,  and  which,  in 
end,  goes  to  raise  the  price  of  farm 
products  to  those  who  have  to  buy  thi 
If,  therefore,  a  duty  of  $7  per  ton  is  1 
on  imported  pig  iron,  it  is  obviously  i 
possible  to  tell  what  portion  of  this  ta 
offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  dome 
production,  until  the  tariff  has  develo 
its  results.  If  it  has  checked  the  imp 
tation  and  increased  the  domestic  prod 
tion,  then  we  know  it  has  afforded  pro 
tion.  If  it  has  raised  the  price  of  the  { 
duct  $3,  while  other  taxes  have  rai 
the  cost  of  producing  it  only  $2,  we  kr 
it  has  afforded  $1  protection.  When, 
instance,  in  Wisconsin  the  product  of 
iron  rises  from  2,000  tons  in  i860,  to  i 
000  tons  in  1870,  we  may  assume  that 
tariff  has  been  protective ;  the  tax  on 
foreign  article  being  more  than  the  i 
in  the  domestic  cost  of  production.  1 
no  mathematician  could  compute  w 
exactness  all  the  items  of  tax  which  ca 
the  rise  in  domestic  cost  of  producti 
We  estimate  that  our  national  taxat 
equals  one-tenth  of  the  total  earnings 
our  industrv,  and  the  State  and  local  ta 
generally  amount  to  another  tenth,  lie 
in  the  grand  total,  one-fifth  of  all  we  p 
duce  is  received  by  the  national  and  Si 
governments  in  taxes.  On  this  basis 
may  roughly  estimate  that  a  tariff  of  tw 
ty  per  cent,  on  all  foreign  products  is  r 
essaryto  offset  our  home  taxes  men 
But  in  addition  to  this,  our  cost  of  la 
is  increased  by  the  better  mode  and  me 
of  living  demanded  by  the^  laborer. 
American  laborers  are  to  eat  white  bre 
and  meat  twvcA  ^  ^v3^^>Sicw  Nffc-V.^^ 


clothing,  live  in  better  houses,  have  better 
furniture,  support  their  own  churches,  and. 
educate  their  children,  their  share  of  the 
product  of  labor  must  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  paupers  of  Europe.  At  least  twen^- 
tv  per  cent,  more  of  tax  on  the  product  of 
foreign  labor  is  demanded  to  protect 
American  labor  in  its  better  style  of  liv- 
ing, and  prevent  American  workingmen 
from  being  pauperized.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  until  our  national  debt 
is  paid,  an  average  tariff  of  forty  per  cent, 
at  least,  is  needed. 

Brown, — But  a  protective  tariff  must 
lessen  the  revenue,  since  it  is  only  by  ex- 
cluding imports  that  it  affords  protection, 
and  by  excluding  imports  it  diminishes 
the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  them. 

yones,  —  Nonsense.  Every  protective 
tariff  excludes  part,  and  admits  part.  It 
gives,  generally,  an  increased  revenue  on 
the  part  it  admits,  and  protection  to  our 
producers  against  the  competition  of  such 
parts  as  it  shuts  out.  In  1861,  under  a 
revenue  tariff,  we  collected  only  $39,000,- 
000  of  revenue.  Then  we  passed  the  Mor- 
rill Tariff,  which  we  have  since  raised 
every  year.  Mark  the  result.  In  1862  we 
collected  $59,000,000  in  1863,  69.000,000, 
in  1864,  $102,000,000,  in  1865,  85  000,000, 
in  1866,  $157,000,000.  in  1867,  $176,000,- 
000,  in  1868,  $164,000,  and  in  1869,  $177*- 
000,000.  The  amount  of  our  revenue  is 
four  and  a  half  times  greater  under  our 
present  tariff  than  under  that  of  1800. 
Had  it  not  been,  repudiation  would  have 
been  inevitable.  Then  we  collected  $1  of 
revenue  to  $8.50  of  imports.  In  x868  we 
collected  $1.00  of  revenue  to  $a.ii  of  im- 
ports. Of  course  that  is  the  best  tariff  for 
revenue  which  from  a  given  amount  of 
imports,  collects  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue.  So  it  has  been  in  every  change 
from  a  revenue  tariff  to  a  protective  one. 

Brown* — But  if  this  is  so  plain,  why 
don't  all  our  statesmen  see  it  ? 

Jones. — All  our  statesmen  do.  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  Gallatan,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  the  Adamses,  Madison,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Calhoun — in 
his  earlier  and  wiser  days,  before  he  be- 
came a  sectional ist  and  secessionist — 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Silas 
Wright,  Abraham  Lincoln,  all  were  pro- 
tectionists, though  sixof  them  were  Demo- 
crats. When  these  are  taken  out  of  the 
roll  of  our  deceased  statesmen,  who  are 
left  ? 

Brown. — These  arc  great  names,   and 
perhaps  I  can  see  how  they,  as  statesmen, 
should  wish  to  build  up  manufacturers  in 
America,  in  order  to  be  independent  of 
Europe.    But  I  do  not  see  why  I,  as  a 
^yearer  of  cloth,  should  pay  $20  for  a  coat 
Tiade  here,  when  I  could  import  the  same 
oat  for  $1^  j^ere  there  no  duty  on  it. 
^^^es.^SuppoBe  yoix  had  to  pay  the  $5 


tax  in  some  form  or  other,  would  you  not 
sooner  pay  it  in  a  way  that  would  help 
me  to  start  a  woolen  factory  adjoining 
your  farm,  where  I  would  buy  your  wool 
to  make  the  cloth,  than  to  pay  the  same 
$5  in  a  direct  tax  on  land  or  income,  and 
buy  an'  imported  coat,  made  of  English 
wool  and  English  labor! 

Brown. — Yes,  I  would.  I  would  like  to 
see  manufactures  of  every  kind  springing 
up  around  among  the  farmers.  They  give 
employment  to  such  boys  and  girls  as 
don't  take  to  rough  farming  work,  and 
they  make  goods  cheaper,  and  raise  the 
value  of  land.  They  are  a  great  help  to  a 
^country.  But  I  doubt  whether  a  protective 
tariff  really  helps  manufactures  much.  It  f 
is  liable  to  be  repealed,  you  know. 

yones, — That  is  the  fault  of  you  Free 
Traders,  who  repeal  it :  not  of  the  Protec- 
tionists, who  pass  it.  But,  for  that  matter, 
free  trade  is  just  as  liable  to  be  repealed  as 
protection  is.  '  And  when  it  is  repealed, 
and  a  country  turns  from  free  trade  to 
protection,  domestic  industries  and  com- 
merce become  so  much  more  profitable 
than  foreign,  that  navigation  and  ship- 
ping interests  decline  as  surely  as  manu- 
factures do  when  there  is  a  change  from 
protection  to  free  trade.  Moreover,  suffer- 
ing arises  in  the  foreign  countries,  whose 
goods  and  crops  we  had  consumed,  by 
reason  of  the  withdrawal  in  part  of  our 
trade  from.them.  But,  better  have  protec- 
tion when  we  can  than  never  have  it  at  all. 
France,  Prussia  and  Russia  have  grown 
great  and  mighty  by  means  of  the  wealth 
they  acquired  under  protective  policies, 
steadily  pursued.  Spain,  Ireland,  Turkey 
and  India,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
pauperized  by  the  destruction  of  their 
manufactures. 

Brown. — Well,  neighbor  Jones,  you 
have  told  me  some  things  I  haan't  thought 
of.  I  shall  weigh  them  carefully,  and 
make  up  my  mind  before  I  vote  again  for 
a  member  of  Congress.  By  the  way,  do 
you  know  of  any  short,  pithy  arguments 
on  the  question  ?  I  would  like  something 
to  turn  to,  if  any  new  point  should  occur 
to  me,  which  has  not  come  up  in  our  con- 
versation. 

yones. — Yes,  send  to  Chicago  and  get 
The  Bureau  pamphlets.  They  are  to  the 
point,  brief  and  full  of  facts.  Take  the 
New  York  Weekly  Tribune^  too.  You  can 
club  for  it,  so  as  to  reduce  the  price  to  a 
dollar  a  year,  which  makes  it  the  cheapest 
newspaper  ever  issued.  Then,  if  you 
have  time  to  read  anything  more  exten- 
sive, send  for  Henry  C.  Carey's  "  Slave 
Trade:  Domestic  and  Foreign,"  which 
shows  how  the  liberty  of  man  ^rows  in 
a\\  coutitr\t^N<i\v\Q.\v v^cA&d'^fl.ud  diversifies 

of  iuetv,Atv  ^orcvt  loTTcv,\^  iN?wv^s  ^tw>^^ 
\T\crea%e  *m   co\xtvXt\^%  >«\\\ci^  ^JC^irw  >iM2«t 


laboring  clan  to  be  made  paupers  by 
unrestricted  competition  with  the  entire 
pauper  labor  of  tlic  globe.  By  the  way, 
lei  me  hand  you  a  brief  catechiam,  which 
t  cut  from  Th»  Bureau,  defining  free 
trade  and  protection.  It  aums  up  the 
subject  in  the  fewest  words  possible : 

^KM.  What  ii  free  trade?  Aks.  It  is 
the  exemption  of  foreigners  from  all  taxes 
on  the  business  they  do  in  our  country  in 
competition  with  our  own  people,  ^ues. 
How  much  is  it  worth  to  the  foreigner? 
Am.  It  is  a  bounty  to  him  equal  to  our 
average  rate  of  taxation,  which  Is  twenly 
per  cent,  of  our  total  earnings  of  our 
national  industry,  besides  our  higher  cost 
of  labor,  which  is  at  least  twenty  per  cent, 
more-  Free  trade  is,  therefore,  a  bounty 
of  forty  per  cent,  to  foreigners  competing 
in  our  markets,  ^uei.  What  is  protec- 
tion? Am.  It  is  the  sole  object  of  all 
government.  Everything  else  we  manu- 
facture for  ourselves,  but  protection  is  the 
only  thing  for  which  we  must  look  to 
government,  ^ues.  What  is  protection 
toAmerican  industry?  Ami.  It  is  levying 
■ucha  tax  on  foreigners  trading  in  our 
markets  as  makes  them  pay  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  rost  of  supporting  our 
government,  •(  the  same  time  that  it 
prevents  American  producers  from  being 
slaughtered  by  foreign  competition.  Sues. 
What  is  the  effect  of  free  trade?  Ahs.  It 
keeps  every  American  workingman  under 
perpetual  competition  with  all  the  lowest 
paid  workingmen  on  the  globe.  If  he 
attempts  to  weave  cloth,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so  at  a  profit  so  long  as  the 
poorest  Manchester  weaver  can  do  it  for 
less,  and  undersell  ),im.  If  he  tries  to 
raisewool,  he  is  broken,  provided  a  Buenos 
Ayrean  or  Australian  grower  can  under- 
sell him.  Whateve-  he  does  he  must  do 
cheaper  than  the  whole  world  besides; 
and,  of  all  Ihewortd's  paupers  he  must  be 
the  poorest,  or  eUe  the  national  industry 
must  fail  in  the  fierce  competition.  Sua. 
What  i*  the  effect  of  protection  ?  Am.  It 
is  to  guarantee  to  the  workingman  the 
highest  riites  of  wages  anywhere  paid;  to 
his  children,  the  best  elothes  and  schools: 
to  his  wife,  the  greatest  freedom  and  vir- 
tue T  and  to  society,  the  most  perfect  local 
and  national  independence,  in  peace  and 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

The  free  trade  theorists  are  making  a 
-dismal  howl  about  what  they  call  the  decay 
of  American  shipping.  We' also  regret  the 
decline  in  our  sea-going  tonnage,  but  we 
do  not  perceive  that  free  trade  in  ships  and 
'''fP'^  materials  ai  the  panacea  for  Ihe 
f -*' J  ^^  '"'■"  '"^^  theory  level*  oil  tnan- 
Jiind.      The  people  of  ever*-  nation  are  bj 


this  theory  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  trade 
with  everv  other  people  on  equal  terms. 
No  national  land  marks,  no  nationality  is 
respected.  This  may  be  well  enough  in 
England,  since  she  has  controlled  the  com- 
nierce  of  the  world.  It  was  well  enough 
for  the  Dutch  whng^ey  had  that  control. 
liut  we,  as  defeniflpbf  national  greutncsK 
,-ind  national  progiTsE,  prefer  to  take  a  more 
practical  view,  and  by  consulting  the  bis- 
liiry  of  the  past,  endeavor  to  arrivc.at  the 
proper  means  for  re-establishing  aiit  com- 

II  is  a  welt-known  fact  tnat  previous  to 
the  ConHHonwealti,  the  Dutch  held  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  seas;  England  ' 
was  the  greatest  market,  as  the  United 
Slates  is  now,  and  Dutch  ships  traded  to  . 
all  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  bringing 
the  products  of  foreign  climes  to  England,  - 
or  to  Holland  and  thence  to  England.  The  i 
^reat  Cromwell,  with  his  dear-sighted  statcK-  i 
manship,  taw  this,  and  determined  to  cor-  i 
r^ct  it  in  the  interests  of  England, 
^'Ceatest  consumer.  Hence  the  celebrated 
"  Navigation  L^aws,"  enacted  during  hi>> 
•■  Protectorate,"  and  which  continued  to  be 
■J  law  o(  England  till  a  recent  date.  Now, 
\ihat  were  these  famous  "  Navigation 
Laws,"  which  had  the  effect  of  almost 
sweeping  Dutch  commerce  from  the  seas, 
iiiid  making  England  the  greatest  of  m.tri- 
time  nations.  They  provided  that  no  goods 
fjr  products  of  any  country  should  enter 
England,  except  imported  in  ships  of  the 
particular  countrj-  producing  them,  or  m 
E«e/isk  siipi. 

Here  was  protection  with  a  vengeance, 
Dutch  ships  could  no  longer  bring  the  pro- 
il'.icls  ef  India,  Africa  or  America,  to  Eng- 
l-ind,  neither  could  they  bring  those  pro- 
iluots  from  Holland. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  perma- 
nent. All  England  resounded  with  ship- 
)>ailding,  and  her  merchants,  so  suitab! 
protected,  opened  up  a  vast  trade  with  a 
llie  world,  importing  the  products  of  A  me 
i^aand  the  far  east;  and  as  a  consequence 
creating  a  demand  for  English  w.-irea  in 
those  countries,  which  stimulated  the  home 
industry  of  the  nation  to  a  large  degree. 
And  not  till  England  had  outgrown  the 
necessity  for  those  laws,  not  till  her  manu- 
fiLClures  hod  risen  to  such  a  height  that  she 
needed  all  the  outlets  she  could  obtain  for 
them,  were  those  stringent  laws  repealed- 
And  how  was  our  great  China  trade  h  ''" 
up?  By  enacting  tW  teas  coming  in 
own  ships  from  Chma  should  come  in  ; 
cf  duty,  while  all  other  lea  should  pay  s 
duty.  The  consequence  of  this  sLite'of  the 
law'  wa«  the  building  up  of  e,n,  e.t'ue««.-*t 
T\iarV,t\.    ?at    ^tot    tQiCwwi   ■wow™!.ijlNs»w.   ^ 

\  -jTiftv  X'n-tae  V^'"'  **  ^^«™  ■ 


them,  our  Free  Trade  friends  would  throw 
down  the  small  barriers  still  left  for  the  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  of  our  ship- 
masters. We  say  rather  e^act  Cromwell's 
expedient,  and  hy  one  bold,  determined 
stroke,  re-establish  in  sl  national  manner,  a 
great  and  prosperougj^gnerican  commerce. 

If  the  Free  Tradflflhre  correct,  it  is  all 
one  to  us  if  Englis^^hips  carry  all  our 
tral!ic.      Let  English   hulls  do  our  com- 
merce, English  looms  spin  our  yarns,  Eng- 
lish temaces  make  our  iron;  we  can  grow^ 
the  grain,  raise  the  cotton,  ship  them  the  * 
ore  to  smelt  in  their  vessels,  and  generally 
we  can  be  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water  "  for  them.     This  is  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  the  free  trade  doctrines,  and  ■ 
it  would  be  well  if  their  scope  and  tend- 
ency were  well  understood. 

Our  views  are  different.  We  believe  in » 
building  up  a  g^eat  nation  in  all  its  parts. 
Both  on  land  and  at  sea  we  wish  to  see  our 
country,  as  a  country  prosper  and  progress. 
We  desire  that  every  branch  of  industry 
should  have  not  only  a  fair  chance  witn 
foreign  competitors,  but  have  the  helping 
hand  held  out  to  it,  to  aid  it  in  firmly  es- 
tablishmg  itself.  We  believe  with  the  great 
Daniel  Webster,  that  to  give  all  the  people 
employment  is  the  true  way  to  national 
greatness.  "  Give  the  people  employment 
and  they  will  get  bread,"  were  the  words  of 
the  immortal  statesman,  and  it  is  in  furnish- 
ing this  employment  in  all  branches  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  commerce,  that  our 
principles  of  due  protection  to  the  producer 
hold  their  high  pre-eminence. 

•  ♦  • 


CAUSES    OF    THE    POWER    OF 
PRUSSIA. 

The  power  of  Germany,  which  is  now 
attracting  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  civilized  world,  has  grown  up  in  the 
brief  space  of  forty  years,  as  the  result  of 
two  intimately  related   policies,  viz.:    the 
general  diftusion  of  literary  and  industrial 
education,  and  the  protection  of  German 
manufactures,     agriculture     and     mining, 
against  foreign   competition,  through  the 
Zollverein.    Americans  have  special  reason 
to  be  proud  of  German  progress,  since  the 
efficient  agent  in  favoring  the  Zollverein 
was  Frederick  List,  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled   "The   National  Syscem  of  Political 
Economy,"  and  who,  though  German  by 
birth,  became  imbued  with  the  principle's 
of  protection,  during  his  residence  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   Prof,  List  was  invited  by  Lafay- 
ette to  accompany  him  in  his  tour  of  this 
country,  and  came  only  as  a  visitor  and  ob- 
sen-er.    He  had  previously  edited  an  edi- 
t/on  of  J.  B,  SayA*  treatise  oh  Political  Econ- 
ymv,  and  his  leanings  were  toward  free 
'V7c/ff.    During  his  stay  in  this  country  he 
'came  familiar  with  its  economical  h\s- 
y,  and  reversed  his  opinions  as  to  the 


effects  of  unrestricted  foreign  trade  on  do- 
mestic manufactures.  He  learned  that  our 
Federal  Union  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to 
form  a  customs  or  commercial  union,  with 
free  trade  between  the  various  States,  and 
protection  against  foriegn  competition,  as 
Its  guiding  principle.  He  became  familiar 
with  the  unitizing  effects  of  such  a  union, 
and  with  the  gratifying  results  to  our  man- 
ufactures and  general  industry,  during  the 
years  from  1806  to  1815,  inVhich  com- 
merce with  England  was  interrupted  or 
nearly  destroyed,  and  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  free  trade  treaty  of  1816,  which 
flooded  American  markets  with  English 
goods,  swamped  our  manufactures,  and  in 
three  years  brought  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry to  the  lowest  stage  of  suffering  and 
ruin.  Thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  ' 
Pennsylvania  school  of  political  economy, 
of  which  Matthew  Carey  was  then  a  lead- 
ing expounder.  Prof.  List  returned  to  Ger- 
many filled  with  the  purpose  of  agitating 
for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  German  industry,  through  a  Zoll- 
verein, of  which  Prussia  had,  since  1818, 
been  the  proposer  and  exponent,  while 
Hanover  and  other  German  States,  mainly 
controlled  by  England,  had  formed  an  o{>- 
posing  combination  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
The  dream  of  List  was  of  a  united  Ger- 
many, bound  together  by  a  net-work  of 
railroads  centering  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort, 
collecting  its  whole  revenues  in  an  exterior 
line  of  custom-houses,  under  laws  so  framed 
as  to  secure  the  freest  possible  intercourse 
within  the  fiufidf  and  permanent  protection 
to  every  needed  industry  against  foreign  en- 
croachment. He  had  written  a  work  in 
favor  of  these  views  .while  in  America,  and 
his  ability  in  advocating  them  in  the  public 
journals  of  German v  caused  him  to  be  se- 
lected as  the  executive  agent  in  negotiating 
such  a  union. 

Prussia  since  18 18  had  been  vainlv  en- 
deavoring to  draw  the  other  German  States 
into  a  Zollverein.  In  1819,  Saxe  Weimer 
and  Mecklenburg  had  entered  it,  and  -tn 
1S27  Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria  made  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  it  but,  would  not  join  it* 
Hanover,  Saxony  and  Hesse  stoutly  op- 
posed it,  and  favored  an  anti-Prussian  free 
trade  coalition.  During  this  period  the 
trade  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
consisted  in  the  export  of  raw  wool  from  Ger- 
many and  the  import  of  woolen  cloths  from 
England;  an  export  of  rags  and  an  import 
of  paper;  an  import  of  cotton  goods  and 
export  of  food.  Under  these  in  dustries^ 
Germany  was  the  granary  of  Europe,  and 
her  people  so  poor  that  they  were  sold  by 
their  princes  into  foreign  service  as  mer-. 
cetvaty  «o\d\ex%\  wvd  «,o  weak,  that  it  was 
but  spOTt  ioT  Y"T«Ltvct,  H«\v\Ocv  \va.^  Y^cvaAd 

Ttvaxch  her  ^lttcvvr*  AVtovx^  C^^xxcv^xoj  ^tA. 


In  1831,  however,  Hesse  abandoned  the 
free  trade  coalition  and  joined  Prussia,  the 
results  of  whose  i^ady  maintenance  of  the 
J  rotectivepohcy  were  beginning  to  impress 
the  other  6erman  powers.  Several  of  the 
Miialler  states  followed  in  quick  succession. 
In  1833,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  ana  Saxony, 
ciid  the  same.  In  December  of  that  year, 
tiie  union  counted  14,800,000  people.  In 
1S34  they  had  increased  to  23,500,000.  In 
1S35,  Baden,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  joined 
their  number.  In  the  next  year  the  inde* 
fatigable  List — through  whose  labcM^  Ger- 
manv  was  thus  lavine  the  foundation  of  its 
present  prosperi  y — was  ruined  pecuniarily 
by  the  decline  in' the  value  of  his  extensive 
niining  investment  m  Pennsylvania,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  a  free  trade 
tariff  by  tne  United  States  in  1833.  This 
spur  did  not  retard  his  labors.  In  1839,  ^^ 
federation  extended  over  20,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  %f  27,000,000  of  , 
people.  .  In  1852  it  had  reached  32,600,000, 
and  now  it  includes  40,000,000  of  people, 
and  from  a  mere  customs  union,  is  rapidly 
welding  the  discordant  principalities  of 
Germany,  into  the  United  States  of  Gei> 
many,  under  a  national  union  as  perfect  as 
our  own.  It  is  often  claimed  bv  the  Free 
Traders  that  the  rates  of  the  Zollverein'  are 
low.  They  are  indeed  lower  than  the 
French,  English,  Russian  and  American 
tariffs,  for  the  reasons:  ist.  The  debt  of 
Prussia  is  very  small,  compared  with  the 
other  powers. "  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1866,  in 
Ills  speech  on  the  Budget,  stated  the  debt 
of  Prussia  at  £43,000,000  sterling,  or  |l2o8,- 
000,000,  a  sum  not  quite  twice  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  for  one  vear.  The  debt  of 
Prussia  bears  the  proportion  of  43  to  279 
for  that  of  Russia  Holland,  85;  Austria, 
316;  France,  400;  Italy,  152;  Spain,  145; 
Turkey,  581 ;  and  America,  516,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone then  remarked  that  **  the  finances  of 
Prussia  are  a  model  of  administration." 
Since  that  date,  Prussia  conquered  the 
Austrian  armies  and  virtually  annexed  king- 
doms and  duchies  containing  ten  millions 
of  people,  without  borrowing  a  dollar  or 
contracting  a  debt,  compelling  the  enemy 
^he  defeated  and  the  provinces  she  annex- 
ed, to  pay  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  the  war, 
and  disbursing  &e  remainder  herself  out  of 
her  revenue  for  the  year.  Now  she  is  put- 
ting forth  A  marvelous  dispUy  of  military 
Ntrategy  and  financial  power  in  a  war  with 
France,  which  bids  fair  to  prove  as  brilliant 
a  success  as  her  onslaught  upon  Austria. 
This  economy  of  administration,  and  ab- 
sence of  debt',  render  a  lower  rate  of  fron- 
tier duties  more  protective  to  Prussian  In- 
dustries than  a  much  higher  one  would  be 
in  countries  like  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  effect  of  the  cu*- 
toms  duty  if  designed  to  be  protective,  \% 
offiiet  by  high  rates  of  intemaL  and  Uk^ 
taxation,  rendered  necessary  by  huge  debts 


and  heavy  expenses  of  national  and  local 
governments. 

Again :  Prussia  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  capital  and  of  economical  laborers.  HeV 
rates  and  her  money  rates  of  wages  are 
low,  and  she  does  not  need,  therefore,  in 
her  customs  duties,  to  protect  herself 
against  the  undersaMing  power  of  cheaper 
foreign  capital  and  labor.  She  needed  only 
to  tax  foreigners  toward  paving  the  ex- 
penses of  her  government,  whenever  they 
attempted  to  sell  in  German  markets  any 
commodity  which  Germans  could  and 
ought  to  produce  by  their  own  labor.  To 
this  principle,  which  is  the  gist  of  protec- 
tion, the  FVussian-German  tariff  is  faithful. 
It  utterly  ignores  all  notion  of  taxation  for 
revenue,  though  under  it  the  aggregate 
revenues  are  largely  increased,  because 
with  every  increase  in  their  powers  of  pro- 
duction the  ability  of  a  people  to  consume 
and  pay  for  foreign  eoods  is  increased. 
The  Zollverein  tariff  has  sparcely  an  ad 
valorem  duty  in  its  schedule.  Its  cares 
nothing  for  'the  values  of  commodities,  in 
its  assessments  On  their  imports,  but  only 
for  their  kind.  It  throws  every  quality  of 
goods  of  the  same  general  description  into 
a  single  class,  without  regard  to  their  dif- 
ference of  cost,  and  levies  one  rate  of  duty 
upon  the  Prussian  hundred-weight,  whether 
the  fabric  be  muslin  or  canvas.  It  throws 
together,  under  a  common  tariff  of  1136.40 
per  centner  (iioj^  tt>8.),  such  diverse  ob- 
jects as  hardware,  perfumery,  sewing- 
needles,  wigs,  clocks  and  umbrellas,  and 
all  admixtures  of  them.  Such  a  tariff 
among  us  would  raise  a  howl  of  opposition, 
as  burdening  the  coarse  goods  of  the  poor, 
and  exempting  the  fine  goods  of  the  rich, 
etc.  But  when  these  rates  were  first  ad- 
justed, in  1820-30,  German  manufactures 
were  in  their  infancy,  and  the  Germans 
saw  that  the  coarser  the  manufactures  the 
more  certainly  the  Germans  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  them  themselves.  The 
revolution  in  the  character  of  German 
commerce  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  forty 
years  ago  the  German  exports  were  double 
the  weight  of  the  imports,  though  of  less 
value.  In  1825  the  commerce  down  the 
Elbe  was  1 10,600  tons,  while  that  going  up- 
wards was  only  66,000  tons,  Germany  being 
constantly  in  debt  to  the  money-lending 
powers.  Now,  the  exports  are  but  half  the 
weight  of  the  imports,  though  exceeding 
them  in  value.  In  1850  the  transportation 
of  raw  products  up  the  Elbe  was  315,000 
tons,  while  the  return  of  finished  commod- 
ities down  the  Elbe  weiehed  only  174,000 
tons.  Yet  so  greatly  oo  her  exports  of 
commodities  exceed  her  imports  itv  v^v^ft- 
that  the  dVft«x«tv<5»  \%  «swi5w«<S^-i^'v'^'^^?^ 
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German  surplus  capital.  Then  they  were 
selling  raw  products  and  cheap  labor  to  the 
outside  world,  in  exchange  for  cloths,  silks, 
machinery  and  finished  wares.  Now  they 
are  selling  finished  commodities  and  skilled 
labor  at  high  prices,  in  exchange  for  the 
raw  products  of  unskilled  and  agricultural 
toilers. 

For  instance,  in  1825  Germany  exported 
to  England  28,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool, 
receivmg  her  pay  in  £nglish  cloth,  thus 
showing  that  wool  was  cheaper  in  Germany 
than  in  England  while  cloth  was  dearer. 
But  in  1851,  after  twenty  years  of  the  Zoll- 
verein,  Germany  imported  2 5,000,000 pounds 
more  wool  than  she  exported,  and  exported 
12,000,000  pounds  of  woolen  cloths — prov- 
ing that  woolen  cloths  had  become  cheaper, 
and  the  raw  wool  dearer,  in  Germany  than 
in  other  countries ;  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  finished  article  approaching 
each  other  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
development  of  German  manufactures.  Can 
It  be  contended  that  the  Prussian  farmers, 
as  growers  of  wool  and  wearers  of  cloth, 
were  not  enriched  by  the  higher  prices  they 
received  for  their  wool,  and  the  reduced 
j  prices  they  paid  for  their  cloth  ?  Or  that 
I  as  tax-payers  the  Germans  were  not  profited 
by  the  fact  that  while  their  manufacturers 
were  struggling  into  equality  with  those  of 
England  and  France,  the  latter  in  large 
measure  paid  the  German  tariff  out  of  their 
own  pockets  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
their  goods  in  German  markets,  thus  re- 
lieving the  German  tax-payer  of  so  much 
of  his  burden  ?  That  the  Germans  as  con- 
sumers were  enriched  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  consume  more  woolen  goods,  by 
50,000,000  pounds  annually  than  they  did 
under  free  trade,  and  when  they  imported 
their  cloths  from  England. 

Again,  in   1825  rrussia  imported  only 
5,000  cwts.  of  cotton  and  cotton  yam,  and 
in   the  twelve  years  -ending  in  1836  the 
amount  had  increased  only  to  8,000  cwts., 
or  6/xx)/xo  pounds,  which  was  about  one 
pound  per  capita  per  year  for  the  whole 
Prussian  population.,  Since  that  period  the 
importation  into  the  States  of  the  ZoUver- 
ein  of  cotton  and  cotton  twist  has  been  as 
follows:   In  1836,  397,233  cwts.;   in   1845, 
1, 01 8, 1 50 cwts.;  and  in  1851, 1,362,796  cwts. 
In  the  last  year  the  export  amounted  to, 
159,241  cwts. — ^leaving  for  domestic  con- 
sumption more    than  .1,200,000  cwts.,  or 
1 30,000,000. of  pounds,  or  not  less  than  four 
pounds  per  capita,  for  the  whole  population. 
Says  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  chapter  on  Prussia, 
in  "The  IVinciples of  Socia/ Science,"  from 
which  many  of   these  facts.  ..are  drawn: 
"The  weight  of  cottoii  goods  exported  was 
Jess  than  an  eighth  of  tn^t.of  the  >^'ool  and 
^yarn  Imported;  and  yet  the  value  of  that 
smaJJ  quantity  was  20,ooofipo  of  thalers— 
f/^,000,000 — being  almost  enough  to  pay 
'r   th-^    whole    import    At    least   threes 


fourths  of  this  large  sum  consisted  of  labor 
representing  German  food,  thus  readily  en-' 
abled  to  go  to  distant  co^tries.*'  In  1826, 
"Germany  supplied  the  world  with  rags, 
and  imported  paper  of  which  herconsump- 
tion  was  then  but  small.  In  1851,  all  had 
changed,  the  net  import  of  the  first  having 
been  37,000,000  of  pounds — the  net  export 
of  the  last  having  risen  to  3,500,000.  In 
the  first  period  rags  were  cheaper  than  in 
other  countries,  while  paper  was  dearer. 
In  the  second,  rags  were  dearer,  while 
paper  was  cheaper.  The  prices  ot  the  twa 
had  greatly  approximated,  and,  therefore^ 
had  uie  consumption  of  paper  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  absorb  not  only  the  whole 
quantity  (of  rags)  produced  at  home,  but 
in  addition  thereto  more  than  30,000,000 
pounds  produced  abroad.  From  1830  to 
1854  the  quantity  of  coal  mined — a  sure 
test  of  the  growth  of  modem  manufactures 
— increased  froi#  7,000,000  toMms  (of  J91 
lbs.  each)  to  46,000,000  tonnes,  Jn  1834 
Germany  produced  76,000  tons  of  bar  iron; 
in  1850,  200,000  tons  of  bar  and  600,000 
tons  of  pig-iron.  The  value  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  exported  rose  in  185 1  to  $25,* 
000,000,  the  chief  part  of  which  consisted 
of  the  food  that  had  been  combined  with 
the  wool  in  the  process  of  converting  it 
into  cloth.  As  a  consequence,  the  neces- 
sity  for  going  abroad  to  find  a  market  for 
food  had  so  greatly  decreased,  that  Jthe  net 
export  from  the  country  that  in  1825  was 
the  granery  of  Europe  was  but  10,000,000- 
bushels."  Simultaneously  with  this  de- 
velopement  of  manufactures,  and  especially 
of  cheap  iron,  Prussia  became  able  to  build 
railroads  until  she  had  one  mile  of  road 
for  every  five  miles  of  her  land,  besides 
loaning  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  to 
other  countries  to  build  roads  with,  or — 
which  is  the  same  thing — buying  their 
stocks  when  built.  Travel  became  so  com- 
mon that  but  few  of  the  people  of  Prussia 
failed  to  visit  their  chief  cities,  and  thus  a 
higher  standard  of  taste  in  art,  architecture 
and  music  was  diffused  over  all  Germany. 
As  the  price  of  the  farmer's  products  in- 
creased, and  local-  markets  near  at  hand 
sprang  up  at  thousands  of  local  centres,  the 
farmers  advanced  from  the  early  three-field 
system  of  agriculture,  first  to  improving 
their  land  by  rotation  of  crops,  so  as  to 
keep  it  all  in  cultivation  at  once,  and  then 
to  a  rotation  of  manures,  the  highest  de- 
velopement  of  skill  in  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
So  great,  has  the  necessity  become  for  a  per- 
fect system  of  tillage  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  German  consumers  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
hold  and  cultivate  it  in  large  quantities,  and 
\\eT\ce  .l\v^  ^vmow  oC  land  among^  a  con- 


which  caubCB  the  increahing  concentrstion 
of  Ihe  lanil  in  England  into  the  hunds  of  & 
few  under  free  trade.  In  Germany-  the 
land  is  a  means  of  producing  weaith  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  highei-t 
ufall  BJt^  that  of  agriculture.  In  England 
it  is  a  means  chieflv  of  the  laborious  displ.iy 
of  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  character- 
ises trade  an  the  spirit  of  reciprocJtj'  chai> 
acterizeR  production. 

By  means  of  this  minute  division  of  land, 
p«at  diversification  of  cmplovmenti,  steady 
increase  in  wealth  by  production  rather 
than  by  trade,  a  competency  ii  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  Genpan.  The 
government  has  wisely  cared  for  Jfie  edu- 
cation of  the  people  as  well  as  their  pro- 
ductive industries  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  strong,  active,  intelligent  love  of 
fatherland;  an  intelligence  in  the  Prussian 
anniet  which  fulfills  the  adage  that  "  bay- 
onets thinly,"  and  a  capacity  on  Ihe  pan  of 
the  people  during  war  or  peace  to  do  any- 
thing that  man  can  do,  and  do  it  well. 
PruHtian  literature  and  art  are  rapidly  taking 
the  lead  in  the  world  of  ideas  as  PruBsian 
arms  and  diplomacy  are  in  that  of  politics 
and  nations.  In  theology,  history,  poetrv, 
Kcience,  art,  in  universities  and  galleries,  in 
books  and  paintings,  in  the  stage  and 
the  church,  Germany  has  achieved  her 
•rreatest  strides  within  the  lost  half  century. 
And  it  does  not  even  yet  appear  what  she 
shall  be.  Nearly  all  of  thia  prosperity  she 
owes  immediately  to  the  adc^tion  in  1820 
to  iS34of  apiotectivepolicy.  Without  this 
she  might  have  been  industrious,  but  she 
would  have  been  disorganized,  poor,  and  ■ 
borrower.  With  it  she  has  become  united, 
powerful,  and  rich;   indeed   the  strongest 

Kwer  in  Europe  to-day,  encept — it  may  be, 
issia — who  is  only  stronger  as  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people  are  inevitably  stronger,  in 
certain  respects,  than  forty. 

LEATHER. 

Few,  even  among  dealers  in  the  article, 
ore  aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Leatlier 
trade,  and  industries  growing  out  of  its 
use.  Next  to  agriculture,  it  employs  more 
capital  and  labor  than  any  other  interest  of 
the  country.  Whatever,  therefore,  advan- 
ces or  retards  its  hcalthv  condition  and 
gTo«1h,  is  worthy  of  careful  study  and  at- 
tention. . 

During  the  rebellion,  this  inductn^-  like 
manyanother,wus  greatly  stimulated^  being 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  annies  in  the  field.  When  the 
exceptional  demand  from  this  source  wax 
cut  off  with  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was 
Ibundthnt-the-foreign  denmnc^  ifpon  which 
it  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  th«  sale 


those  dark  days  of  our  history.  The  con- 
eequcnce  was,  that  the  flow  of  trade  was 
checked,  and  over-production  and  stagna- 
tion supervened. 

Some  relief  from  legislation  should  un- 
doubtedly be  given  to  this  branch  of  indus- 
try in  order  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
gain a  portion  at  least  of  its  foreign  trade, 
that  with  South  America  having  been  es-  , 
pecinlly  valbable.  Our  leather  dealers  were 
accustomed  to  receive  from  that  portion  of 
the  continent,  in  exchange  for  their  manu- 
factured products,  an  article  of  hidci,  sole 
leather  from  which  forms  90  per  cent,  of  , 
the  stock  consumed  in  the  country.  These 
hides  now  pass  into  the  hands  of  other 
parties  abroad,  who  have  supplanted  our 
dealers  in  this  profitable  market. 

With  such  a  modification  of  the  duties 
upon  the  raw  material  as  will  restore  the 
exchange  of  products  with  Buenos  Ayres,  . 
the  leather  interest  may  reasonably  look 
for  a  restoration  of  prosperity  far  exceeding 
all  former  enperience,  'The  South  has  again  ; 
become  a  valuable  customer,  and  her  de-  ' 
mand  is  now  for  the  better  grade  of  goodh, 
whereas,  before  the  war,  she  only  called 
for  the  inferior  qualities.  The  astonithing 
recuperation  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try has  made  itself  felt  in  this  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry,  in  a  growing  and 
healthy  bade.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  the 
course  of  live  year»,  that  instead  of  $235,- 
cx»,ooo  at  the  total  value  of  the  leather 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  double 
that  amount  will  be  within  bounds.  The 
advantage  that  this  country  holds  in  respect 
to  Ubor-saving  machinery,  upon  which  im- 
provements are  constantly  being  made,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  capital  that  is  only 
awaiting  favorable  conditions  to  be  invested 
in  this  direction,  indicate  that  in  a  few 
vears  American  facilities  will  be  such  as 
that  they  can.obtain  and  hold  the  markets 
of  the  wo'ld  in  Leather  Manufacture. 

This  is  one  of  those  branches  of  industry 
which  we  want  to  see  more  (xtensively  in- 
troduced into  he  West;  and  the  farming 
community,  by  giving  their  attention  to  il, 
can  turn  their  winter  leisure  to  profitable 
account,  as  their  brethren  in  New  England 
have  done  for  half  a  century. 
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Turn  h^Tgetl  pnxluct  of  p«|f  inn  En  the  Vnited 
Gtites,  up  tn  1861,  wu  gji,5Si  toni — having  giDun 
from  mly  ^o^ntt  taaa  in  iSjO-  But,  undvr  thv  rccL'nl 
[irgc  productioji,  thr  product  has  JQcrraHd  within 
the  1a£t  nine  yeort  to  An  cttimatrd  amount  1^0,030 
tani,  or  k  gnntcr  IncruM  thin  in  the  previous  half 

aditviuDlD  t)i«A>ck<i''.inis  huJievtUw  «««x<^^ 


in-nurftei^driven  thereto  by  the  inaU.\U-<i 
lur  il^alfr^  to  supply  its  wants  tlurirt^ 
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a.  dI  -a^iAis  twui  - 


Adam  Smith,  book  iv.,  chap,  ii,  p.  203, 
'^f  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations/*  savR  : 

Though  there  seems,  however,  to  be  two  cases  in 
vhich  It  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some 
[')urdens  upon  fortign*  for  the  encouragement  of 
iomestic  industry— 

The  Arst  is  when  some  particular  sort  of  industry 
Ts  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 

The  second  case  is  when  some  tax  is  Imposed  at 
fnome  upon  the  produce  of  domestic  industry — 
;.    Sc  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  OK^fMometimes 
'  oe  matter  of  deliberation : 

I.  When  some  foreign  nation  restrains  by  high 
iutie«>  or  prohibitions  the  im|>ortationof  someof  our 
[o-anufactures  into  their  country. 

3.  When  particular  munufactures,  by  means  of 
ifi:h  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods 
'hich  can  come  into  competition  with  them,  have 
e«n  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  number  of 
ands.  Were  those  high  duties  and  prohibitions 
iken  away  all  at  once,  cneaper  foreign  goods  of  the 
ume  kind  mijght  be  poured  so  fast  into  the  home 
larket  as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many  thousands  of 
ur  people  of  their  ordinary  emplojrment  and  means 
f  subsistence. 

Applying  these  remarks  of  the  father  of 

Political  Economy  to  our  own  industries, 

r'e  observe : 

First — That  the  manufacture  of   iron 

*  ind  steel  goods  and  wares  of  all  kinds, 

Vom  the  rifle  to  the  needle  that  sews  the 

oldiers'   clothing,  and   also  of  cottons, 

voolens,  and  machinery  for  making  them, 

Diire  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  country 

"from   the  enemy,   during  war,   and,   far 

^more,  from  our  competitors  in  industry, 

kiduring  peace. 

!|  Secondly — As  we  arc  imposing  taxes  at 
jlhome  upon  the  produce  of  our  domestic 
i  industry  (national,  state,  county  and  city 
I  taxes  included)  to  an  aggregate  not  less 
^than  $500,000,000  a  year,  it  falls  quite 
If,  within  Adam  Smith's  requirement  that 
^we  should  impose  '*  some  burden  upon 
f;  foreign  for  the  benefit  of  domestic  in*- 
Lidustr^." 

|.  Thirdly — England  lays  a  tax  of  three 
I  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  tobacco  which 
?- we  **  manufacture**  out  of  our  soil,  sun- 
'■  light  and  muscle,  and  export  to  her.  If 
^  we  should  send  with*  every  ship  load  of 
t,  tobacco  enough  more  tobacco  to  pay  the 
*'  duty,  it  would  require  three  ships  to  carry 
;.•  the  duty  to  the  British  government  for 
*•  one  that  carries  tobacco ^to  the  people.    A 
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large  share  of  this  tax  is  really  borne  by 
American  producers,  for  the  price  of  a 
luxury  depends  as  largely  on  what  the 
consumer  is  willing  to  pay,  as  on  its  cost. 
The  .consumer  would  pay  more  to  the 
American  producer,  if  the  government 
did  not  withdraw  three-fourths  of  what  he 
is  willing  to  pay  in  tax.  Moreover,  the 
tax  diminishes  the  ability  of  the  consumer 
to  buy  tobacco,  and  so  checks  the  power 
of  the  producer  to  sell  it.  This,  some 
may  argue,  is  a  benefit  to  the  world. 
That  is  a  matter  of  humanitarianism  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  In  fact, 
however,  the  effect  of  a  tax  upon  tobacco, 
liquors,  ^jid  like  articles  on  which  very 
high  taxes  are  usually  laid,  on  grounds 
of  morality,  is  not  so  much  to  lessen  the 
apparent  quantity  consumed,  as  to  deteri- 
orate the  quality,  by  leading  to  the  use  of 
fraudulent  substitutes.  The  best  tobacco, 
as  raised,  is  American;  and  hence  the 
English  taxes  which  rest  on  American 
tobacco  tend  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
inferior  substitutes  produced  elsewhere, 
thus  lessening  the  importation  from 
America  into  England. 

Finally,  we  have  a  vast  manufacturing 
industry,  which  now  employs  2,200,000 
men  and  women  directly,  or  about  one- 
third  as  many  as  our  agriculture  employs. 
10,000,000  of  persons  are  dependent  on 
these  manufactures  for  their  support. 
These  10,000,000  are  the  consumers  of 
thirty-five  thirty-sixths  of  all  the  surplus 
agricultural  products  of  the  country  not 
consumed  by  the  farmers  and  planters 
themselves.  So  that  either  as  consumers 
of  agricultural  products,  or  as  producers 
of  manufactures,  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  class  is  inseparable  from 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural.  As  all 
these  industries  would  be  brought  to  a 
sudden  and  disastrous  collapse  by  one 
year  of  free  trade,  like  that  which  over-  ' 
whelmed  the  country  in  1816  to  '23,  in 
i835-*4i,  and  in  i857-*6o,  we  find  Adam 
Smith's  specifications  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  protection  to  "domestic  in- 
dustry" should  be  applied,  to  cover  the 
whole  case  of  the  American  Protectionists. 
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*'The  Democratic  Rirty,  in  National  Co#veQtic|n  asaemhkd<  reposing  its  trast  ip   the  inteUi«e»«sfe^ 

of  l^c  people,    •    •    •    dcK^»W*>a^^t«3coriK<AV«wafex^«BB«»^  "*    *    * 


^«j^w 


KUriotisin,  i^ui  discriminating  justice 

iucb  a  turifl"  S^r.  r^fenue  upon  foreign  invpotts,  andiequal  tsun^tv  utm^vc  >*«  VoXwroaX  ^^'"'^'^'^'^'^'^T^^Jj^y^^ae. 

tlard  incideataJ  proLactioa  to  doinestit^-mai|«tfactun»«  ani  f»TX\,  YiVaswSU  w^ms^w*  ^ii»  '**^*^^- 

Mst  bunhM  upoD  and  beat  proamc  and  enoooxage  the  %seA  VedwiVnaX  ^^rtlKWS^*  «^  *•*-  ^^^ww^^ 


Washington,  as  President,  met  the  first 
Congress  clad  in  a  suit  of  domestic  cloth, 
and  the  second  act  passed  by  that  Congress 
had  a  preamble  as  rollows: 

"Whereas,  It  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of 
our  debts,  and  for  the  enamrmgemetU  and 
proUciion  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be 
laid  on  goods  imported,*'  etc. 


^  In  i860,  the  eleven  Northwestern  States 
had  (900,0001,000  of  fismii  piodiictt  to.  con- 
(  sume  and  sell.  How  much  did  manufac- 
\  turing  Europe,  England  and  the  Continent 
take  of  us?  Only  some  $13,000,000  worth. 
How  much  did  20,000,000  of  our  customers. 
East  and  South,  m  the  Unkm,  buy  ?  Some 
$190,000,000,  or  sixty-fold  as  much  per  head. 
But  these  forei^  countries  sent  us  $200,- 
000,000  worth  of  their  manufactures.  Great 
&itain  sent  to  the  West  $45,000,000  ot*  her 
wares — ^buying  little  and  selling  us  much. 


Ths  Tribune  (Chicago)  says : 

''The  tariff  on  foreign  wools  prohiUts  the  Ameri- 
can woolen  manufacturer  nuUdng  any  but  the  ooaraer 
goods ;  for  this  he  has  an  overstocked  market  of 
cheap  wools,  and  ail  competUitm  from  abroad  it  cut 
off :  ne,  therefore,  purchases  his  principal  material  at 
a^  per  cent.  Us*  than  he  dUJbtfort  tkt  vtar^  and  sells 
his  Dlankets  back  to  the  wool-grower  at  an  advance  of 
70  to  100  per  cent.'^ 

The  only  competition  from  abroad  that  is 
cut  off,  is  that  of  the  sellers  of  wool.  Our 
market  is  as  open  to  all  buyers  as  if  we  had 
no  tariff  at  all,  for  there  is  none  on  exports. 
The  only  competition  that  could  come  to 
the  American  wool-growers,  is  that  of  the 
foreign  wool-grower!  And  this  being  cut 
off,  we  are  told  that  the  manufacturer 
"therefore"  buys  his  wool  for  one-fourth 
less  than  before  the  warl  Let  us  see.  The 
census  of  i860  says  the  total  number  of  lbs. 
of  wool  carded  in  the  United  States  in  that 
year,  were  5,230,651,  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  used,  was  $1,756^125,  being 
31  cents  a  pound  in  gold.  The  average 
prices  to-day  range  from  30  to  53  cents  ]>er 
pound  in  currency,  or  from  25  to  45  cents  in 
gold,  the  mean  being  35  cents  in  gold, 
which  is  2  cents  a  pound  higher,  in- 
stead of  25  per  cent,  lower  than  before  the 
war. 


TnsRK  are  some  who  claim  to  be  econo- 
mists, who  hold  that  tariff  duties  should 
never  be  levied  on  anv  articles  save  those 
which  we  cannot  procfuce  ourselves.    This 
is  Mr.  J.  S.  Miirs  theory.    On  this  theorr 
we  are  evidently  raising  four  times  as  much 
revenue  MB  we  ought,  since  our  mode  of 
raising  threC'fourthB  of  it  is  an  en^e  in\%- 
take,  and  vet  it  is  confessedly  the  only  po%- 
^'6/e  mode  of  raising  any  such  sum.    Bufc 
^/«  is  not  all     We  have  only  to  suppose 
Xfiar  our  country^  by  new  modes  of  cu\tiva- 


tion,  or  by  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
becomes  a  producer  of  those  things  which 
now  we  do  not  produce,  such  as  coffee,  tea, 
etc.,  when  lo!  those  duties  also  become  pro- 
tective, and  should,  according  to  Mr.  Mill, 
no  longer  be  levied.  This  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain why  Mexico,  which  has  varieties  of 
soil  and  climate  adapted  to  produce  every 
known  product  of  the  globe,  can  have  no 
re^'enue  whatever,  and  consequently  muit 
let  her  bonds  sell  at  six  cents  on  the  doUarl 
If  she  would  lev^  any  import  duties  on 
anythine,'  such  duties  would  naturally  tend 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  that  article^ 
which,  say  the  Bntish  economists,  would  be 
all  wrong.  Therefore  she  must  do  without 
all  revenue,  since  she  could  impose  none, 
but  would  stimulate  some  branch  of  Mexi- 
can industry !  How  unfortunate  must  that 
country  be.  which  must  dispense  with  all 
revenue,  because  God  has  endowed  it  with 
the  resources  for  producing  all  products. 

It  Is  singular,  that  while  Mr.  Mill  in 
general  opposes  protection,  though  he  alio 
m  a  special  way  indorses  it,  he  concedes  its 
strongest  point,  viz. :  that  the  tariffs  an  im- 
ported ^oods  are  to  a  great  extent  paid  by 
the  foreigner.  In  vol.  2,  page  457,  of  his 
Principles  of  Polit.  Econ.  he  say^:  **  Those 
are  therefore  in  the  right  who  maintain  that 
taxes  on  imports  are  partly  paid  by  foreign- 
ers."  And  again,  on  page  458,  he  says  con* 
ceming  *' duties  not  sufficiently  high  t» 
counter-balance  the  difference  of  expense 
between  the  production  of  the  article  at 
home  and  its  importation.  Of  the  money 
which  is  brought  into  the  treasurer  of  any 
country  by  taxes  of  this  last  description,  a 
part  only  is  paid  by  people  of  that  country^ 
the  remainder  by  the  foreign  consumers  of 
their  goods."  And  again  he  says,  (same 
page),  "a  non-protecting  duty  would  in 
most  cases  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  ooun- 
trv  imposing  it,  in  so  far  as  throwing  part 
of  the  weight  of  its  taxes  upon  other  people 
is  a  gain.**  And  again,  *'  the  only  niode  Id 
which  a  country  can  save  itself  from  being 
a  loser  by  the  revenue  duties  imposed  by 
other  countries  on  its  commodities,  is  to  im-  ■ 
pose  corresponding  revenue  duties  00  < 
theirs." 

It  is  plain  that,  according  to  Mr.  MilTs 
definition,  the  entire  $123,000,000  cMf  duties 
which  we  have  classed  as  *'  protective**  are 
revenue  duties,  t.  r.,  they  have  aot  been  so 
high  as  to  '*  counter-balance  the  difference 
of  expense  between  the  production  of  the 
article  at  home  and  its  importation,"  for  if  ' 
they  had,  the  articles  on  which  the  duty  has 
been  actually  collected  could  not  have  been 
Vmi^orted^  and  ergo,  no  duties  would  have 
\i^Tv  «A\«cX"t^  xiL'^wcv  ^cxcv.    Hence,  accord- 

\  000  <^  Tev«vM^  ^^Ms»  ^wvN«^  >e«fc  \skkcv  ^^^ 


in  uiother  articte  exactly  how  and 
n  of  his 

ever  objections  Mr.  Mill  and  the  foreign 
Dianufacnirera  have  to  our  nx>d«  of  levjfing 
■  tari/T,  to  M  to  make  them  pay  a  lar^e  por- 


the  intcrcU  on  our  national  debt,  we  should 
■bide  under  the  conviction  ttill  more  coro- 
IbmUy.    

Wk  do  not  aec  what  ground  there  n  to 
lament  apccially  that  European  capitalitta 
have  come  into  potscisitm  of  our  thipt, 
more  than  to  grieve  over  the  fact  that  thev 
own  nearly  all  our  railrocd*,  and  two'thirds 
of  our  national  debt.    The  decline  in  our 


a  work  then  published, 
ptcdicted,  on  purely  economical  principles, 
that  the  nation  which  exports  its  bulky 
products,  on  which  the  freights  arc  large, 
and  receives  in  exchange  therefor  finished 
praducta,  fm  which  the  freights  are  imall, 
rcUtively  to  the  valued,  must  pay  the  freights 
both  ways.  The  mere  uving  to  the  manu- 
fiKturing  nation  from  this  source  alone 
would  soon  buy  all  the  means  of  trans- 
portation required  to  carry  on  the  com- 
merce, whether  they  were  ships,  steam- 
•rs,  cars  or  canal*.  When  manufactur- 
es and  miners  ittop,  and  their  work- 
men are  turned  out  of  employment,  the 
Free  Tnders  say,  "  Let  them  stop  I  It  is 
because  their  work  can  be  more  profitably 
emploXedinotherkindBOfbusiness."  When 
American  manufactures  are  so  built  up  that 
our  need  of  ocean  transportation  diminishes, 
ir  when  British  cruisers  compel  American 
veaads  to  sell  out  to  British  owners,  or  when 
fer  any  reason  we  stop  building  ships,  why 
cannot  the  Free  Trmden  say  with  the  same 
nonchaiance,  "Let  them  (top;  it  is  because 
our  capital  and  labor  pay  better  in  other 
things;  Certainly  there  never  have  been 
ten  years  of  our  history  in  which  the  aver- 
\e  condition  of  our  working  and  piDducing 
'Mcs,  apart  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
r,  have  been  so  good  aa  during  the  psit 
'-  -"'a,  after  fourteen  yeara  of  peace 


age  oondi' 


cut  (tone  on  the  hiehway  at  sixty  cents  a 
day,  and  six  thouMndoffered — mostof  thera 
unemployed  mechanics  and  skilled  artisans. 
In  1857,  soup-houses  were  donating  bones 
'  and  watered  CTease  to  the  unemployed  work- 
ingmen  of  all  our  large  cities,  and  Illinois 
farmtn  were  burning  their  com  for  fuel, 
because  it  would  not  bring  10  cents  per 
buthel  on   the  prairif$   or   twenty-five   in 


Chicago,  while  light  cattle  were  telling  in 
Chicago  at  two  to  two  and  a  half  cent*  a 
Dound;  While  such  was  the  condition  of 
Northern  labor,  Mr.  Pollard  describes  ths 
mass  of  Southern  slave  laborers  as  unfit  td 
appear  to  the  presence  of  women  because 
of  their  nakedness.  Instead  of  this,  we  now 
have  Northern  workingmen  receiving,  sayl 
a  recent  free  trade  article  in  the  JVorti 
American  ^nuiv,  ^"salaries  that  profet- 
sional  men  could  not  command  before  th« 
war,"  mechanics  demandine,  not  public 
soup,  but  a  reduction  of  their  hours  of 
labor,  the  late  slave  husband  sending  hi* 
children  to  school  and  sustAining  his  wife 
at  home,  and  an  advertisement  for  100  men 
to  cut  stone  on  the  Philadelphia  highwave  at 
twice  sixty  cent*  that  would  not  attract  a 


The  f<^ovring  table,  prepared  by  the  Da< 
pertment  of  Apiculture,  shows  the  average 
production  of  com  per  acre,  and  its  cash 
value  per  acre,  and  average  price  per  bushel 
at  the  place  where  grown,  in  eighteen  North* 
cm  State*,  for  1S65 : 
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Illinois  i*  a  com  State,  dependent  largely 
on  consumers  east  of  the  Atleghaniea  fiw 
the  disposal  of  her  surplus.  From  the  valus 
of  her  com,  tHerefdre,  is  deducted  the  cort 
of  shipping  from  Sob  to  1,100  miles,  so 
much  of  it  a«  is  consumed  in  this  country, 
while  from  the  portion  consumed  in  Europtt 
there  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting  it  3,000  miles.  Hence  her  product 
in  1865  of  I  I7/)9J,85S  busheU  averaged  but 
39JJ  cents  per  bushel.  Had  her  consumers 
been  in  the  Northwest,  she  would  have  re* 


transportation,  therefore,  was  90^  cents  fier 
bushel— amounting  on  her  entire  crop  to 
(105,473,856x96.  This  is  the  price  agricul- 
tural States  pay  for  the  privilege  of  haviiig 
their  manufactures  and  their  markets  in. 
distanl  ^WiA«.  hii4  "jW.  Wi  "sftw*  >si  <»» 
Umon,  »v\d  wi  cn«i,KW3  m.  ■Ccvt  ^-s*^:"^*^^ 
great  MTvdtve.\o^4^"  " 


\>i'i»0.'»'t».^  V»*^ ' 


Illinoi>.    Two-thirds  of  the  whole  State  is      I  rid  la  at  thv*  point  of  English  ba/onetfi,  and 
vmderlaid  With  coal,  three  tiers  deep,  afford-  *    with   Tt   cnme  the    destruction  of  Indian 


ittg  power  enough,  if  used,  to  ruD  all  the 
spindles  and  furnaces  in  the  "world  for  two 
centuries.  The  ores  of  Missouri  and  Supe- 
rior, and  the  cottons  of  the  South,  and  an 
unlimircd  supply  of  wool  can  be  brought  to 
niinois  by  watet'Carriace.  Yet  Illinoi^s,  to- 
day, is  just  where  England  was  three  cen- 
ttfic*?  ago,  when  'she  sold  her  pelts  to  the 
Dutch  for;  sixpence  arid 'bought  back  the 
tail*  for  a  shilling.  •  AndTfic  leading  journal, 
aind  some  of  the  leading  demagogues  of  the 
Northwest,  are  clamoring  for  cheaper  trans- 
portation* 86  as  to  sell  more  pelts  and  -  buy 
more  tails! 


<'  Ireland  and  India  are  fair  examples  of 
the  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  agricul- 
turists of  a  country  to  allow  its  manufac- 
tures to  b*  broken  down  •  by  competition 
with  A  foreign  and  stranger  rival.  Tliree- 
quartcrs  of  a  century  affo  the  |;cncral  man- , 
lifacturcs  of  Ireland  nvided  ni  prosperity 
tiio^e  of  £ngland.  The  Irinh  linens  were, 
indeed,  superior  to  all  others,  and  the 
woolens  stood  nearly  as  high.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  large  portion  ot'  her  people  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  consumed  all  the 
j)roducls  of  her  farmers,  while  her  fanners 
could  consume  but  a  small  portion  of  her 
mr.nufactures.  Thei-c  she  exported,  and  so 
maintained  an  extensive  importation  of 
tropical  products.  Could  Ireland  then  have 
coiititjlled  her  own  legislation  and  protect- 
ed her  manufactures  from  being  brokfcn 
down  by  competition  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, she  would  still  have  been  a  prosper- 
<ius  nation,  though  she  could  not,  for  wiyit 
of  iron  and  coal,  have  <farried  hernvflnufac- 
tureJ»to  so  liigh  perfection  as  those  of  Eng- 
land. But  instead  of  this,  the  union  with 
England,  by  admitting  English  goods  free 
of  tariffs,  broke  down  Irish  manufactures, 
tunied  her  whole*  peojMe  into  fanners, 
\i'hi!e  giving  theiiV^p  liiarket  for  their  pro- 
duce; gave  rise  to  an'cxhaustipg^  and  waste- 
ful mode  of  fnrmingi  by  compellrng  'the 

rnisir^  of  one  crop  y<<jlf  after  ycaf  on  th<?^    mo<V*.'    Free  ^tradp  is,  therefore^  a  bounty 
?anic  "soil,  without  rotation,"  and  scr  bnnight'    of  4W  per  cent,'  to  foreigners  competing  in 


manutactures,  and  the  turning'dut  of  em- 
j>ioyment  ot'  millions  of  laborers.  The- 
oretically thev  were  free  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  deadest, 
but,  m  fact,  they  coiiM  sell  nothing  and  buy 
nothing.  Farmers  cofild  not  fccl!  their  chyps, 
because  there  was  nobody  ^ifoduclng  ilrfy- 
thing  but  crops.  •  Weavers"  cotild  not  sell 
their  cloths,  because  the  English  Undersold 
them.  Those  who  made  SwSf  cloths  in 
England  'did  hot  buy  their  cinops,  because 
they  ^could  buy 'them 'cheaper  mtfaY^er  home. 
Hence  the*  poor  Hindoos  had  no  recourse 
but  to  starve  and  die  by  millions,  by  the 
roadsides,  find  in  the  fields.  Famines,  un- 
known undei*  the  previous exclusivepofity, 
anU  still  unknown  in  Japan  And  Chint 
wheie  that  policy  is  still  resolutely  and 
wisely  maintained,  prevailed  periodicallv, 
aR  manv  as  two  millions  of  persons  dying  In 
a  sTngfe  ye'ar,  afid  this  repeatedly.  On 
some  occasions  the  Governor-General  in 
moving  through  the  country  was  com- 
pelled to  send  out  bodies  of  *'  sappers  and 
miners"  in  advance,  to  burr  or  remote 
enbtigh  of  the  dead  to  enable  tfie  Governor's 
cavalcade  to  advance.  Now  the  Coolies 
are  being  exported  irom  Indiii, 'Hke  the 
Irisli  from  Ireland,  iiV  search  of  bread.  Of 
w'hat  avail  to  them  i<«  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing cheap  and  selling  dear  when  they  have 
nothing  to  sell  and  nothing  with  which  to 
buy? 

^t^rs.  What  is  Free  Trade.* 

Afis.  It  is  the  exemption  of  Foreigner! 
from' all  taxes  on  the  business  they  do  in 
our  country  in  competition  with  our  own 
peortte. 

^^s,'  How  much  is  it  worth  to  the  for- 
eigner? 

A»M!t,  lit  is  a  bounty  to  him  equal  to  our 
average  rate  of  taxation,  which  is  twenty 
per 'cent.'  of  the  total  earnings  of  oiir 
nntionai- Industry,  besides  our  higher  cost 
of  labor,  which  irttit  lert^it  twenty  per  cent 


on    the    ]Sotnto  hst,  and  dther  causes 'of 
fiiminc, -which  rcdj.iced  her  po|iulation  In  ti' 
few  years,  from  eight  millions  to  five  rnil-  ■ 
Hons,  and  U  still'rcducing  them  by  emigra- 
tion, '. '  J 

A  ccnturv  ago  India  had  n^'er  known  a 
famine.  l-Ier  people  were  so  di\*idcd  be- 
tween manufactures  and  ^riculture  that 
each  class  produced  whitt  theother  needed 
to  consumiE?.  Not  onlj^did  her  native  hand- 
I(iom^  ^vcnvc  the  /ines't  cottons,  atid  woolens 


our  marketSL  1; 

^wrtv'^'hat  is  protection  ? 

Afif,  It  is  the  sole  object  of  all  govern- 
ment. Everything  else  we  manufacture 
for  ourselves*,  but  protection  is  the  only 
thing  for  which  wc  must  look  to  govern- 
ment. •  ' 

:^rir!i.  What  is  protection  to  American 
Indu-itry? 

Avs,  It  is  le\'ying  such  a  tax  on  foreign- 
ers tr.uling  in  our  markets  as  makes  them 


rv  ca*ihmercfSf  hut  the  richest  silks,  such  a*  \  v'*^?  ^  ^^"^v^^^^ble  share  of  the  cost  of  suj^-  . 
/>^r  centuries  had   been  carried  from  lnA\a\  ^o^^^^^^'^'f  ^'^^^*^^^"^'^-'^^'^'»»^  time 
nrrn«  the  dc^crtfi  of  Central  Asia  on  cameU  \  \.Vv?i\.\X.  tv^esttvvs  M^^^wcs.  ^^jitoAk^^^W. 
to  Europe.     But  fi-ec  trade  >vas  carried  \nlo  \  >>cvxv-  4aN)^>cvX«^^  >dn  ^^^vgE.  ««««^«5^x»«u 


the  lowest  pilidworiLiiiciiiti))  vii  iliu  .^iuhv. 
If  he  «UemptC(  to  weave 'cloth,  he  u  nut 
penniUai)  to  do  so  at  a  profit  to  long  an  tlie 
paareat  ManiJiciitar  weaver  can  do  it  for 
IcM  and  undcriieU  him.  If  he  tries  to  mite 
wool,  he  i*  broken,  proviiied  a  tingle  Ituc- 
aa»  AyrBanrjC  AuMruliun  grOWL'r  i:iLii  un- 
'dcriell  hiiOf  Whatever  he  iloet  lie  miiiit 
do  cheaper  than  tli«  whole  world  bei>iUu, 
and,  of  coune,  or  all  tlic  world'it  paupers, 
he  must  be  the  poorest,  or  clnC  tlic  nutional 
industry  must  foil  i*  the  fierce  com^ti-i 

.^JL  WhatiBtheeffectof protection? 

Aiu,  It  is  lo  guarantee  lo  Ihe  working- 
Run  the  hifjhCRt  rales  of  labor  anywhere 
paid;  .to  his  children,  the  liest  clotlics  and 
seboolsi  to  bin  wile,  llie  (Greatest  freedom 
and  virtue;  tmd  to  N>cietv,  the  nuN-t  perfect 
local  and  national  independence,  ia  peace 


Now  anali-xe  the  tariff,  and  ««  how 
much  of  It  aimrf  to  afford  any  prMection 
whatever  to  Ahnerican  induBtrr,  The  fol- 
lowtng  fbr  the  j-ear  ending  Jiine^wth,  i8ft8, 
shows  amounlB  collected  on  articfeu  not  pro- 
dnced  in  thin  countrv,  and  the  tantf  upon 
which  hod  no  protective  puipo«c  In  view: 

CDfTM  ,...•: .'..        Jio,657.s<q.jS 

DkriiAnilK .', i(Aj*o.As 

Fruiu,  tctaiad;(iop^irailucit<lEhcn:)...     i<9iilii>i>7.t^' 
Fun  ,..  ■'  ■'  ...       siio.rt<>.+4 


.  Free  Trade  is  the  policv  of  exempting 
tliu  ^(oodn  imported  bjr  furei^n  munutactur- 
erH,  Hiincri^  and  farmers,  from  atl  taxation, 
ifnd  consequontlj',  (when  not  coupled  with 
open  repudiation  of  collecting  all  our  taxes, 
from  the  pruiiis  on  the  exchanges  we  make 
among  ourKclve^. 

Protection,  oh  opposed  to  free  trade,  is 
the  policj^  of  cullecUng  upon  foreign  j^oodii,. 
before  thejr  can  be  told  in  Ihjs  counEr^', 
Mich  A  lax  at  will  make  their  manufacturer* 
and  inporters  pay  as  much  (or  more)  to-  , 
word  the  support  of  our  Government  a* 
tliev  w^uld  liav£  paid  if  the v  hod  manu- 
factured tlie  homegoods  in  this  countrv. 

A  Revenue  taring  to  called,  is  one  wliich 
aims  to  collect  the  whole  needed  revenue^ 
from  our  own  people  in  such  a  wav  as  not 
ta  interfere  with  the  foreign  monuffcturer's 
access  to  our  purkcta. 
f,,A  Prptcctive  tariff,  as  opposed  to  the. 
above,  is  one  »'hit:li  collects  such  a  propor-. 
tipa  of  tax  on  imimrts  a»  causes  the  for- 
eign producer  to  pay  as  much  of  it  as  he 
can  t>e  made  to,  and  the  importer  to  my 
enough  more,  w  that  the  two  together  shall 
not  undersell  the  Anficrcan  producer  of 
similar  eoodH  or  crops  without  paying  ft 
part  of  his  taxes  for  the  privilege.  Tnat 
the  foreign  Ruttiufiicturers  pay  a  contider- 
able  iihare  of  our  revenue,  and  stand  the 
lohs  in  order  to  compete  ibr  control  of  our 
market'',  is  abund^ntlv  proved  bi  their  own 
confetisions  and  by  the  inteni'C  a'nidety  Ihev 


?uld  r 


whether 


Duties  wholly  nao-protcctive ,. i^^^ju^j.69 

Bcnides  tliese,  tlie  duty  ion  sugar  con  n9t 
ttrictly  be  regarded  as  having  protdctipfi  in 
view,  though  we  .  produce  in  Louisiooa 
about  onc^nth  of  tlie  -^ugar  )#e  conMiinc  iif 
the  entire  country.    The  duty  would  not 

ribablv  t>e  redticed  if.  wo  produced  none 
Louiiiana.  It  yielded,  in  iS(S,  #34,858,. 
066.19,  being  our  largest  item  of  revenue. 
Here  we  have  a  total  of  j7i,r/4,09i,S3 
levied  Ibr  iwenuc  only,  and  af  Vntes  avcr- 
■gii^  about  So  (icr  cent.,  being  much  higher 
than  the  avcmge  rotes  of  the  protective  . 
lariffH,  which  are  about  3.;  to  40  per  cent.  ' 
There  has  been  no  negfect  10  to^er  wMh 
tax  every  article  which  wc  do  not  produce, 
Mod  do  impart.  If  therefore  the  foreign 
manufacturetK  were  given  free  imporWtion 
ibr  their  goods,  we  would  either  have  to  g«1> 
lect  from  thS  above  iis£  three  times  o^  high 
tariffs  as  we'  now  do,  about  doubling  the 
preaeni  prices  of  tea,  colTec,  sugar,  «ilk«, 
*plces.  etc.,  or  collect  the  present  '■  protec-  \ 
tirv"  datiee,  by  internal  revcntt«  taxes  or  ', 


idd  the 

tariff  to  the  pricoiof  the  gooil»,  and  seU'tO 
thcconsnmerforsoBiuch  more. 

The  .  practical  working  of  a  piotectiva 
tariff  is  OiUi  A  manufacturer,  in  £>hef1ield| 
England,  inokeH  cutlery,  and  has.  usually 
shipped  to  America,  knives  which  cost  him 
^4  a  dooeiK  to  be  )oId  at  $6  a  daxen,  w 


.  sell  these 
tlian  $7  50  a  dozen,  for  at 
that  price  the  American  thops  can  tnak« 
the  *:une  knives  at  a  profit,  and  if  I  («ll  M 
«S,  they  will  cut  me  out  of  the  trade  al- 
together. I  will  therefore  pay  the  duty  of 
43  a  doEen  myself,  tell  them  at  #7.50,  and 
have  .^cenis  profit,  instead  of  eelling  them 
Bl  46,  with  %i  profit,  as  I  did  before  the  ip- 
femat  American  tariff  was  passed."  The 
effect,  therefore,  is : 

can  c(mwi"[Vi>iT  "w>  t«ft.  TivwA  >yjjO(M  ■Kmo*' 
Of  the  «.T\«.%i.»*  *^N  ^t«>ST*&«-«a 
\  leU  io>i,\j>i\^3  'J'a'^'5  V'^- 


2.  The  imount  of  the  tariff  is  not  charged 
over  by  the  importer  on  the  consumer,  as 
the  Free  Traders  assume,  and  paid  by  the 
American  purchaser  of  knives,  but  is  paid 
by  the  Bntish  manufacturer,  two-thirds 
tnereof  out  of  his  previous  profits,  and  one- 
third  thereof  out  of  the  rise  in  price,  so 
that  only  the  latter— one  third  of  the  tariff 
—is  paid  by  the  American  consumer. 

3.  Though  the  price  of  the  article  is 
raised  by  f  1.50,  yet  had  the  tax  been  levied 
in  any  other  manner  whatever,  the  price  of 
whatever  it  was  levied  upon  must  have 
been  raised  $3.00.  American  consumers, 
therefore,  have  not  only  got  rid  of  $2  of 

•  tax,  by  collecting  it  out  of  their  British 
cousins,  but  have  avoided  $1.50  of  the' rise 
in  price,' which  would  have  resulted  some- 
where else,  and  on  something  else,  if  they 
had  levied  the  tax  where  Americans  would 
have  to  pay  the  whole  of  it 

4.  Amencan  manufacturers,  who  had 
prei'iously  been  undersold  by  $1  a  dozen 
on  knives,  now  find  they  can  make  them 
at  a  cost  of  $7  a  dozen,'to  start  with,  and 
make  a  profit  of  50  cents  a  dozen.  But  as 
thev  go  on,  and  their^  skill,  organization 
andi  capital  increase,  they  constantly  tend 
to  produce  them  more  cheaply,  until,  at 
last,  they  can  produce  them  at  $6,  $5,  or 
$4  a  dozen,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer 
is  finally  and  forever  undersold,  and  driven 
out  of  the  field. 

This  is  the  process  of  making  foreigners 
pay  our  taxes,  and  support  our  industry, 
which  the  Free  Traders  tell  us  is  Robbery  i 
Robbery  of  whom?  Certainly  not  of 
American  tax-payers  or  workingpinen. 


ENGLISH  FREE  TRADE,  A  MANU- 
FACTURER'S POLICY. 


The  ascendancy  of  England,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  in  Europe,  has  been 
obtained  by  a  steiKdy  policy  of  protecting 
their  industries  by  tariffs  from  foreign  com- 
petition. At  one  time  England  imported 
all  her  manufactured  goods  from  Flanders 
and  Holland.  The  standing  joke  was  that 
England  sold  her  pelts  to  the  Flemings  and 
Dutch  at  a  sixpence  apiece,  and  Uxight 
back  the  tails  at  a  shilling.  Now,  the  ma- 
chine power  of  England  is  computed  to 
equal  the  hand-labor  of  1,000,000,000  of 
men,  or  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 
Now,  English  capitalists  derive  from  their 
loans  of  surplus  capital  to  forei|^  nations 
and  corporations,  an  annual  mcome  of 
$140,000,000  per  year,  or  more  than  the 
whole  interest  of  our  national  debt.  True 
she  hns  iron  and  coal ;  but  so  have  Poland 
and  Hungary,  which  have  been  wiped  out 
from  amon^  'the  nations.  But  they  aUowcd 
their  people  to  form  their  alliances  w\l\v 
^reigncrs    and    %ht    among    themfteWca 


other,  to  produce  bv  their  industry  all  that 
Englishmen  needed  to  consume.  In  the 
course  of  three  centuries  her  manufactur- 
ing industries,  one  by  one,  reached  the 
point  where  they  could  defy  competition; 
and  when  she  repealed  her  duties  on  silks, 
the  last  of  her  tariffs  on  manufactures,  her 
own  silk  manufactures  so  fully  supplied  her 
markets  that  the  entire  duties  collected  on 
imported  silks  did  not  equal  her  dog-tax. 
England  never  subjected  her  manufactures 
to  competition  while  anythmg'  capable  of 
underselling  her  existed  outside.  When 
her  manufacturing  and  commercial  popular 
tion  had  become  so  large  that  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain  was  inadequate  to  feed  them 
her  farmers  still,  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  which  had  worked  so 
admirably  in  developing  manufactures,  de- 
manded that  tariffs  should  be  imposed  on 
the  importation  of  com  (breadstuff's),  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  control  of  the  nwrket 
The  free  trade  agitation  in  England,  there- 
fore, was  not,  as  it  is  here,  an  effort  by  im- 
porters and  foreign  manufacturers  to  tell 
their  manufactured  goods  in  England  in 
competition  with  English  manufactures. 
Englishmen  ,\vould  have  scorned  to  listen  to 
such  a  claini.  But  it  was  the  denuuid  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves  for  cheap 
food,  founded  on  the  well-known  fact,  that 
while  manufactures  are  capable  of  inde^nite 
expansion  in  a  small  area,  agriculture  can 
only  expand,  in  any  corresponding  degree, 
by  spreading  over  more  land.  In  Enguuid, 
the  richer  the  country  erew,  the  more  of  it 
^  was  taken  up  by  gentlemen's  forests  and 
parks,  and  the  less  was  lefl  for  agricultural 
uses.  The  same  reason  that  existed  for  pR> 
tecting  manufactures,  viz. :  their  capacity  of 
infinite  increase  in  productiveness,  could 
not  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  agriculture 
where  it  had  no  room  to  increase  the  area 
of  tilled  land.  Hence  the  cry  tor  firee  trade 
in  England  was  just,  and  the  American 
Pkt>tectionist  indorses  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  there  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
would  advocate  a  protective  tariff  here, 
viz.:  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  manu« 
factures. 


"LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES." 

Never  was  any  class  of  business  men  lo 
anxious  for  the  success  of  its  rivals  in  tnule 
as  the  importing  Free  Traders  of  New  York 
city,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  professions 
of  their  organs,  the  Eventmg  Posi^  Dry 
Goods  Rep&rter^  Commercial  Advertiser  and 
Commercial  Bulletin,  are  for  the  success  of 
those  very  American  nuuiufactures  with 
which  they  are  competing.  These  papers 
ar^  \x»  v«\«/&  \o  Tcvftxi\M»\  their  true  clients, 


England  compellej  hen  toiifepcnd  on  cacYv  \  Hwct  \.\»^  m«>\w  v«v«»si^»««l  w^"**- 


which  the  tariff  U  inflicting  upon  their 


pti 


■npetitt 


fhi 


f  BriCinh,  French  and  Russian  woolen 
>,  and  of  Cape,  BucnOk  A  vre*  and  Au«- 
.n  wooU,  ure  alamivd  lest  American 
-growers  and  nunufaclurcrt  hove  been 

or  will  be,  by  the  tariff  or  their  own 
ing!    The  C«mmercial  Bullrlim  attrib- 

the  Taituret  of  ten  "prominent  firmit 
coTTKiration*  within  as  many  davi,"  of 

t  and  five  were  manufacturer^/'  to  the 
of  1S67.    The  BulUlin  aavs : 


reh:da. 


IhCTKCIH  d 

>r  Itunclal 
wMi  WiUJ 


idhehighdullii.  whili 


other  hnnchei  of  TrAde  appear  to 
Iv  (o  thr  Ul  In  price*  canuujuent 
diiw  in  goM.  for  wbich  Ihv  imlti- 

Erect  ipcculalkiiu,  arc  Lugcly  re- 


woolens  were  high,  the  free  trade  itory 
d  be,  that  the  manufacturers  were  *b- 
ng  alt   the   profits  without  extending 

manufactures.  As  woolens  are  low, 
tell  us  that  without  getting  anj'  higher 
IS,  the  manufacturers  extended  their 
M.     [lad  the  wool  tariff  of  1867  never 

passed,  hundreds  of  failures,  if  not 
utid&,  would  have  occurred  in  1S67 
lifJi.    As  it  U,  the  folbwing  resutti 

The  revenue  on  wools  and  woolens 
>een  raised  to  f  J4,ooo,ooo,  being,  neit 
igar,  the  highest  revenue  received  on 
one  article  in  the  tariff  list.  At  a 
lue,  therefore,  the  protective  wcm>1  du- 
irc  a  success. 

Our  production  of  wools,  and  im- 
nnent  m  the  qualities  of  woolen  goods, 
been  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 

Already  this  enhanced  production  of 
rican  farms  and  looms  'ik  giving  Amer- 
wearers  of  woolens — cheap  goods. 

Everybody  is  Mtisfied  with  the  tariff, 
pt  the  organs  of  the  importers  of  wool 
jfoolens.  Thcvonly  areot'theopinion, 
American  woot-grawers  would  be  ben- 
I  hy  heavy  importations  of  foreign 
t,  and  that  otir  manufacturer!  womJ 
rotected  and  benetitcd,  if  a  market  al- 
,■  overstocked  with  the  product  of 
rican  looms,  and  depressed  by  the  ' 
y  decline  of  eold  and  cotton,  could  be  1 
vn  open  to  a  deluge  of  untaxed  Briti«h, 
ch  and  RuRoian  woolen  goods,  tKat  | 
d  increase  ten-lbid  the  over-nuppW, 
a  hundreii4bld   the   lailum  aiul  dis- 


A  TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE. 
The  recent  meeting  in  behalf  of  free 
trade  in  the  cttv  ot  New  York  re^ilve^ 
tHal  "taxes  shoufd  be  imposed  only  for  the 
support  of  the  government,  and  to  provide 
for  the  national  debt,  and  that  the  tariff 
should  be  adjusted  solelr  with  reference  to 
re^'tnue."  A  tariff  adjusted  solely  with 
rel'erence  to  revenue  would  certainly  be, 
that  which  will  raise  the  largest  revenue 
possible   in  proportion   ■      -'  ■    -' 


goods  imported, 
bir  sample  of  th 


The  r 


le  of  1S61  ia 


ported  for  the  year  iSAi  goods  worth  $334,- 

i$cV4J3,  and  collected  thereon  a  revenue  of 
39.5S,f3.5Ai,  or  %i  of  revenue  to  fS.jo 
worth  of  good>i  imported. 

Under  our  pr^aent  tariff,  yn  collected  in 
1S69  a  revenue  amounting  to  |lj7.l.!l,ll6 
on  a  total  importation  of  .9(15,569,87^,  be- 
ing 41  of  revenue  on  every  $j.»  worth  of 
gCNxls  imported.  Purely  as  a  taruTfor  reve- 
nue, the  present  is  three  and  a  half  times 
more  effective  than  that  in  force  in  1S60,  or 
than  any  that  had  previously  been  in  force. 
To  collect  our  present  revenue  from  the 
tariff  of  i36o,  we  would  have  to  import 
more  than  twelve  hundred  million  dohart 
worth  of  goods  per  annum;  a  quantity  of 
imports  which  the  surplus  products  of  our 
industry  would,  of  course,  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  pay  for.  Or  if  we  return  to  the 
free  tnde  tariff  of  iS6cs  without  increasing 
our  Importations,  and  make  up  for  the  re- 
duction in  duties  on  imports  by  an  increase 
of  our  internal  taxcA,  we  would  either  have 
to  repudiate  the  whole  interest  on  the  naUon- 
a1  debt,  or  else  add  (138,000,000  in  gold  to 
our  present  internal  taxes,  which,  with  gold 
at  no,  would  amount  to  9166,000,000  in 
currency.  This  added  to  our  present  inter- 
nal revenue  taxes,  would  swell  them  to 
935o,spo/no,  or  about  twice  their  present 
figure.  The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  our  tariff  as  a 
means  of  supporting  the  eovernment,  ai 
ptovidingfor  the  national  debt,  during  nL 
ytliTs  of  Republican  admin'  — '""~ 


the  ti^i- 
tory  of  the  TtvtTi\it\t^»\».'«eri- <*.*-«*  «™— 
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For  instance,  in  the  protective  period  from 
1842-46,  pig-iron  ranged  at  from  $2a  to  $36, 
while  in  the  free  trade  period  whicti  b^un 
in  1832-^,  and  culminated  in  the  disastrous 
crash  of  1836-7.' though  pig-iron  was  '*  free,** 
its  price  ranged  at  from  $42  per  ton,  to 
$52.50,  the  highest  figures  it  nad  reach- 
ed since  the  war  prices  of  18 15,  when  it 
touched  for  a  while  $$$  per  ton. 

Knock  off  the  protection  then,  and  in- 
^ead  of  the  price  falling  below  $27,  the 
effect  of  expanding  our  demand  for  the 
foreign  product,  wxmid  be  to  carry  up  its 
price  to  the  figures  of  1837 — from  $40  to 
%S2  per  ton.  Before  the  Herald  speaks 
again  on  the  iron  question,  it  would  do  ¥reU 
to  drop  the  pretense  of  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  wares. 
Its  clients  are  the  importers  and  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 


MR..  WELLS  ON  WOOL  AND 
WOOLENS. 

Seldom  has  a  goremment  officer  put  for- 
ward  an  argument  so  apparently  disingen- 
uous and  intentionally  misleading  as  the 
statements  of  Commissioner  Wells,  in  his 
last  report,  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  tar- 
iff, framed  by  the  wool-growers  and  woolen 
manufacturers,  and  passed  by  Congress  in 
1867.  The  thorough  practical  business  men 
who  framed  this  tariff  had  been  engaged, 
a  part  of  them,  in  manufacturing  woolens, 
and  the  others  in  growing  sheep,  when  Mr. 
Wells  was  editing  text  books  for  school 
l)oys.  They  were  familiar  by  personal  ex- 
perience as  well  as  careful  study,  with  the 
•effects  of  tariff  legislation  upon  wool  indus- 
try for  the  past  fifty  years.  It  would  be 
:8trange,  indeed,  if  they  could  not  frame  a 
tariff  that  would  promote  their  own  busi- 
ness. To  argue  this  is  to  assume  that  one 
who  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  a  busi- 
ness whatever,  comprehends  its  interests 
better  than  those  who  know  most  about  it 
For,  marie!  the  claim  of  Mr.  Wells  is,  not 
that  the  wool-growers  and  woolen  spinners 
liave  combined  to  oppress  the  people,  that 
they  have  made  high  wools  ana  dear  wool- 
ens; that  the^'  have  "lessened  the  weight 
of  the  covering  over  the  shivering  babe, 
and  stripped  (x  its  decent  veil  the  rigid 
corpse,**  as  free  trade  rhetoricians  would 
express  the  fact  if  wool  were  high.  Mr. 
Wells  does  not  appear  in  this  case  as  volun- 
teer counsel  for  the  consumers.  Those  he 
tacitly  admits  are  doing  "  as  well  as  can  be 
expected,**    since    manufactured    woolen 

floods  notiK-ithstanding  our  high  rates  of 
nterest,  of  taxes,  ai)d  of  labor,  are.  nearly 
all  as  low,  and  many  of  them  lower  than  in 
i860.    Flannel:*  that  sold  for  18  cents  per 
j-ard  in  1S60,  sold  in  i860  and  still  sell  for 
16  cents  in  gold.    Twilled  scarlets  that  then 
woJd  for  JO  cents  novrsell  for  29,  BallardvWle 


\ 


4-4  white,  No.  i,  then  selling  for  75  cents 
now  brings  .65!^  cents,  and  other  grades  in 
proportion. 

While  the  consumers  of  salt,  lumber, 
coal,  iron,  and  other  articles  on  which  the 
tariff  was  framed  bv  Conjfress  at  large, 
have,  according  to  Mr.  Wells,  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  producers  of  those  articles,  the  con- 
sumers of  wools  and  woolens,  the  tariff  on 
which  was  passed  exactly  as  framed  by  the 
wool-growers  and  woolen  spinners,  have 
hkd  the  quantity  of  wools  and  woolens  that 
can  ,b^  bought  tor  a  day's  work  by  the  con- 
sumer in  any  part  of  the  land  nearly 
doubled,  and  both  wools  and  woolens  re- 
duced to  so  low  prices  that  the  factories 
are  obliged  to  close  on  an  overstocked  mar- 
ket, and  the  wool-growers  to  kill  their  sheep 
for  their  pelts  and  tallow. 

If  this  be  so,  then  in  the  name  of  the 
consumers,  and  of  cheap  goods,  let  all 
tariffs  hereafter  be  framed  solely  by  the 
domestic  producers  of  the  article  on  which 
the V  are  laid !  Since  the  producers  of  wools 
and  woolens  have  rushed  so  nercel  v  to  their 
ruin,  to  give  the  wearers  of  woolen  goods 
abundant  supplies  at  low  prices,  in  the 
name  of  cheap  iron,  let  the  pig-iron  makers 
alone  frame  the  iron  tariff!  In  the  name 
of  cheap  salt,  cheap  elass,  and  cheap  coal, 
let  the  American  producers  of  those  articles 
have  a  carte  NoMcke  on  which  to  write  out 
their  own  rates,  and  we  shall  all  have  every- 
thing for  nothing,  with  the  grateful  thanks 
of  those  who  are  competing  for  our  custom! 
To  achieve  this  argument,  Mr.  Wells  care- 
fully avoids  the  one  overwhelming  influence 
whose  effect  on  the  woolen  trade  through- 
out the  world,  no  tariff  could  wholly  coun- 
teract, viz.:  the  supply  of  cotton.  The 
H-ithdrawal  of  the  Southern  cotton  supply, 
during  the  rebellion,  increased  the  demand 
for  wool  throughout  the  worid.  In  Austra- 
lia the  clip  rose  from  32,000^000  lbs.  in  185^ 
to  66,000,000  lbs.  in  1866;  an  increase  in 
seven  years  of  108  per  cent  In  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  11,500,000  lbs.  to 
2 1,000,000  ll>s;  an  increase  of  87  per  cent. 
In  La  Platta,  from  16,000,000  lbs.  to  59/xx>,- 
000  lbs.;  an  increase  of  268  per  cent.  No 
doubt  this  increased  production  was  at  first 
stimulated  by  increased  prices  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  Yet  it  is  a  singular  illus- 
tration of  the  tendency  of  foreign  shippers 
to  reduce  their  prices,  in  order  to  compen- 
sate for  our  increase  in  the  tariff  and  hold 
our  markets,  that  while  in  1859,  ^^^  ^^^ 
1861  Cape  wool  was  shipped  to  us  free  at 
18  to  19.4  cents  a  pound;  in  1S63,  a  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound  and  five  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  being  imposed,  the  foreign  price 
fell  to  16.2  ccntft;  in  1S64,  the  duty  having 
been  increased  to  six  cents  per  pound,  tlie 
price  fell  to  14.8  cents;  in  1867,  the  price 
oi^tved  at  15.1  cents;  but  in  the  spring  of 
tVus  '^'tax,  >&«  ^\9^.N  \^\ti%  \\\sx«a«ed  to  zo 


the  tnreign  prii'e  still  further  declined  to  lojj. 
thu»  ihoning  that  on  our  actual  importation 
the  foreign  producer  paid  the  chief  chare  of 
the  taritf  without  leriouEir  diminishing  its 
quantitv. 

The  nominal  riie  from  35I&48  cent«  per 
pound  in  April,  1S61,  to  gci®f  1.17  cents 
per  pound  in  August,  1864,  is  in  realitjr  a 
decline  since  [IN  intermediate  rise  In  gold 
to  iSo,  would  have  required  that  wool 
should  riv  to  from  90  cents  to  $i.ji^^, 
which  it  never  actually  did.  The  nominal 
rite  in  wool,  though  not  morie^an  adequate 
to  maintain  its  former  gold  price,  at  least 
during  most  of  the  time,  vnu  much  more 
lapid  than  the  riiie  of  mutton,  wages,  land, 
rates  of  interest  or  any  of  the  other  expenses 
of  producing  wool  and  woolen  goods, 'and 
hence  for  s  while  gare  a  large  profitHhd 
rapid  growth  to  both  industries.  In  the 
eleven  _v«*rs  from  i8jo  to  i860  inclusive, 
we  imported  in  the  (egregate,  wools  and 
woolens  to  the  value  of  about  (30,000^000  a 

CT,  or  $330,581,330;  eatimat^imxluction 
the  same  time  was  onlj  about  $36/xio,- 
000  a  jear,  or  $j(i4,SSo/no;  importing  more 
than  we  produced  bv  (75,402,131. 

But  under  the  stimulus  caused  iy  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cotton  supply,  our  an- 
nual product  of  H-0(rien  fabrics  rase  from  a 
Taluc  of  (68,86^^,963  in  1860^  to  »i75,ooo,. 
eoo  in  1S60,  while  our  product  of  raw  wool 
bad  tripled. 

In  Wisconsin  atone,  an  average  State,  the 
growth  in  ten  years  was  as  foltowa: 

ftt.  D/Siaf.    .Vo.  af  Fattaria. 


In  Iowa  the  growth  was  greater,  and  in 
Ohio  nearly  as  great  Here  we  have  simul- 
taneously an  enormous  increase  in  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  production,  attended 
by  a  vetT  moderate  rise  in  th^  domestic 
price.  Cff  course,  had  we  been  dependent 
In  any  degree  upon  the  foreign  supplv,  as 
were  the  rebels  of  the  South,  it  would  dave 
been  inadequate,  and  our  soldien  during 
the  war  would  'have  been  as  naked  and 
Tagged  as  those  of  the  rebellion.  It  i*  not 
too  much  to  sav  that  our  ability  to  clothe 
our  armies  in  tf  e  fleeces  of  ourtio^ie  RockH, 
made  up  in  our  home  mills,  was  one  of  the 

Kent  influences  in  securing  our  auccess. 
e  chief  rebel  oflicert  have  repeatedlv  de- 
clared that  our  superiority  in  iron  and  wool- 
en manufactures  more  than  oFTset  their  ad- 
vantage in  flghting  on  defensive  lines.  In 
consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  forcien  gold 
price,  we  had,  during  the  war,  but  little  im- 
portation of  wool.  Our  manufacturers  and 
Bamen  held  the  market  under  the  inoder- 
mte  taritTof  r86i,  and  the  high  premium  on 
gold.     Bat  in   186s  and  (SSs  there  wa*  » 


tlieri;  wtmid  be  n  heavy  decline  in  woi)l,  and 
imminent  danger  tlia't  the  production  de- 
veloped by  the  war  would  be  found  excciv- 
Slve,  not  only  here  but  in  South  America, 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  question  tor  American  farmers,  there- 
fore, was  simptr  "will  our  interests  be  pro- 
moted b^  opening  our  ports  »  the  wools  of 
a  declining  tnarket,  and  surplus  production 
throughout  the  world,  or  shall  we  take  care 
of  our  wools,  and  let  the  outside  world  take 
care  of  thein^'  A  decline  in  wools  and 
slaughter  of  sheep  were  inevitable  every- 
where, fbr  wool  can  not  permanently  c«>m- 
pete  with  cotton.  But  bv  passing  the  tariff 
of  1S67,  the  tide  of  foreign  wools  woa 
turned  aside,  our  markets  declined  gradually 
and  a  heavy  importation,  and  sudden  pros- 
tration of  our  woolen  industries,  were 
averted.  That  this  tariff  has  not  increased 
the  foreign  importations  ia  clearly  jhown 
bv  the  returns  of  t86o,  and  of  the  year 
alter  iu  enactment: 

■Bte.  1KB. 

Value  of  wool  imported....  »(,»u-'S»  fc«>S.i6> 
l-mlueafwooknsiinportoil.  i^^^^.lga  Ji,4a9kTW 
DecrtsH  In  wcxila tV^t^V) 


3.  The  domestic  production  has  been 
tripled  within  ten  years,  and  is  not  now  so 
deprested  as  the  wool  and  H'oolen  buaincs* 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  enpecially, 
have  woolen  maiv'''ctures  in  France  and 
Mrool-growing  in  Australia  been  more  de- 
pressed than  here. 

4.  We  have  advanced  to  the  rnanufacture 
of  fabrics  of  improved  qiulity  and  finish, 
especiallv  shawls,  caasimeres  and  beaver 
cloths.  While  our  American  purchasers 
have  a  silly  and  stupid  preference  for  foreign 
fabrics,  which  it  is  hard  to  overcome  bc- 


the  belief  that  tlie  best  wooleri 'fabrics 
must  of  necessity  be  the  imported  ones,  yet 
they  are  gradually  learning  that  if  they 
would  make  sure  of  firat-iilass  goods  free 
from  shoddy,  they  are  safer  in  buying  the 
product*  of  oar  Jl^ricon  milli. 


FoftBiGN-  capitalists  and  manufacturer* 
are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  marrelou* 
rapidity   with  which.  Ktcki\*w^  -roasM.^**!- 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA. 

In  1816,  the  United  States  and  Rugsia 
both  emerged  from  the  Napoleonic  wan,  in 
which  Russia  had  taken  jNUrt  with  England, 
and  the  United  States  a^nst  her.  During 
our  war  of  1812-15,  the  suspension  of  com- 
merce with  England  had  built  up  numerous 
manufhctures,  and  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, apart  from  the  trials  of  war,  was  prtM- 
perous.  The  commerce  of  Russia  had  been 
open  with  England  during  the  same  period, 
and  her  domestic  indusmes  had  suffered 
more  severely  than  ours.  With  the  peace, 
British  manufactures  swept  freely  into  both 
countries* for  eieht  years,  prostratine  the 
previously  growing  manufactures  m  the 
United  States,  in  a  manner  that,  in  1819, 
was  thus  described  by  General  Andrew 
Jackson : 

' *  What  is  the  Mtuation  of  the  ag^iculturiitt  ?  Where 
has  the  Anierican  fanner  a  market  for  his  surplus  pro* 
ducts  f  "Except  for  cotton,- he  has  adther  a  forelipn 
nor  a  home  market  Does  not  this  clearly  prove,  when 
there  is  no  market  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there 
is  too  much  labor  employed  in  agricnitnrv  f  and  that 
the  channels  of  labor  should  be  multiplied  f  CommoM 
BtMstpoinU  out  at  omc§  tki  remedy.  I>raw/rom  mgri' 
ndture  the  supcrabHrndifMi  labor^  *^P^  *^  *'*  iiuckan- 
tsm  and  mamtfactures^  tkerebv  trtiUiMg  a  Aome  tmar' 
M  far  ytmr  9rtad«tujfSy  andT  distrihuun^  labor  to  a 
more  profitable  account,  and  benefits  to  the  country 
will  result.  Take  from  aicriculture  in  the  United 
States  ^00,000  men,  women,  and  children,  and  mw  at 
omeegtve  a  kome  market  Jor  more  brtadetufi  nan  all 
Eurvf^e  now  fnmUku,  •  We  haye  been  too  lonfc  Bub> 
ject  to  the  policy  of  British  merchants.  It  is  time  we 
should  become* a  little  more  AmericoMued^  and,  in- 
stead of  fecdinff  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  Europe, 
feed  our  own,  or  else,  in  a  short  time,  by  continumg' 
our  present  policy,  we  shall  be  paupers  oursclTes. 

"  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  a  careful  tariflf  is 
much  wanted  to  par  our  national  debt,  and  stfTord  us 
the  means  of  that  defense  withia  mmelves  on  which 
the  safety  and  liberty  of  oar  country  depend,  and  last, 
though  hot  least,  give  a  proper  oistritnition  to  our 
labor,  whkh  must  prove  bienefidal  to  the  happtoesa, 
independence,  and  wealth  of  the  community. 

On  this  platform,  in  part,  John  Q^incy 
Adams  was  elected  in  1824,  and  a  protec- 
tive tariff  was  enacted,  which  wsis  increased 
on  the  election  of  Jackson  himself,  in  1828; 
at  the  same  time  Kussia  abandoned  sharply 
her  free  trade  policy,  and  adopted  a  rigidly 
protective  one,  to  which  she  has  adherecl 
ever  since.    At  that  time  the  prospects  of 
the  United  States  for  rapid  advancement, 
peace,  unity,  and  industrial  independence, 
far  surpassed   those  of  Russia.     We  had 
slavery,  and  Russia  had  serfdon.    While  but 
one-eighth  of  our  population  were  slaves, 
three-fourths  of  those  of  Russia  were  serfs. 
Both  had  wide  expanses  of  territory  for  ag- 
riculture.    In  'the   United   States,   except  ' 
among  the  slaves,  education  was  universally  | 
diffused.     In  Russia  it  H'as  much  less  com-  | 
jnon.     We  had  general  suffrage,  and  repub-  • 
/lean  freedom  tor  the  white  race.    Ruf%s\a  \ 
had  been  c/iaracterized  as  a  dcspoliwiA  tenv- 
pered  bvagsas-sination.     Surely  any  propY\c\. 
^■ould  have  saitf,  if  both  thc^e  nations  arc 
to  emerge  from  kla\  cry  to  freedon^  v;\0:\\t\ 


fifty  years,  in  the  United  States  the  change 
wUl  6e  effected  prudently  withcfut  war,  with- 
out debt,  and  without  an  agonizing  devasta- 
tion of  ^re  and  sHxnxL  For  here  free  dis- 
cussion, general  educatxou  and  rapid  immi- 
gration will  most  rapidly  promote  that  in- 
crease in  the  producing  power  of  man,  and 
that  capacity  on  hit  part  to  pay  for  the 
voluntary  services  of  his  fellow-man,  which 
tend  to  substitute  wages  for  the  lash,  and 
freedom  for  slavery,  and  to  make  evciy 
workingman  the  owner  of  the  soil  or  other 
implements  with  which  he  carries  on  his  ^ 
industry.  . 

But  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  propoii- 
tion  has  been  tme.  We  have  emancipi^ 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  by  the  loss  of  a  million 
of  lives  and  6ve  thousand  ^ilUons  of  monej, 
while  Russia  has  emancipated  five  times  as 
many  serfs  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar  or 
the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  Why  this 
contrast  ?  It  was  not  because  Russia  was  a 
despotism  and  the  United  States  a  democ- 
racy. For  no  despotism  could  ha^-e  abol- 
ished slavery  directly  here,  nor  could  any 
mere  vote  of  the  ]>eople,  unaccompanied 
by  profounder  industrial  causes,  have  made 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  peaceful  in  Russia. 

The  whole  difference  grew  out  of  the  Act 
that  Russia,  by  a  steady  policy  of  protec&> 
ing  her  industries  of  all  kinduB,  sought  to 
secure  the  highest  ^*ages  to  her  laboring 
classes,  and  succeeding  in  this,  it  became 
more  profitable  for  the  owner  of  Rustiaa 
serfs  to  allow  them  to  work  where  they  choK, 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  their  Gvnx  town  or 
another,  as  agriculturalists,  clerks,  artisans, 
book-keepers,  merchants,  sailors,  architect^ 
and  even  lawyers,  physicians,  and  prietts^ 
than  to  hold  them  in  personal  serfdom  and 
work  them  as  slaves.  In  Russia,  manufiu^ 
tures  were  built  up  until,  in  i86g^  six  times 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  Russian  as  of 
the  American  people  took  part  in  them. 
This  diverified  Russian  industry  gave  the 
Russian  farmers  better  marketa  at  homCy 
and  enabled  Russian  manulacturers  to  com- 
pete with  the  British  in  the  markets  of  Asia 
for  the  sale  of  hempen,  linen,  iron,  cotton, 
woolen  and  leather  goods,  wooden  wares, 
and  furniture.  Only  two  years  aso,  embas- 
sies from  the  British  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  made  a  pilgrimage  through  Rus- 
sia, and  endeavored  to  induce  the  Russians 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  free  trade  toward  £1^- 
land,  by  the  argument  that  their  manufac- 
nires  were  now  so  far  advanced  that  even 
under  free  trade  the  English  could  not  un- 
dersell them.  "*■  If  so,"  remarked  the  Rus- 
sian manufacturers  in  reply,  "free  tra^e 
would  do  you  no  good.*'  llius,  while  the 
Y^lea  of  the  Free  Traders  here  is  that  free 
\T3ui\^  \\o\A^  >Q^Tv^^x  ^\xx  ^fts^nle  because  the 
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acturerft,  thev  ks^*,  can  now  dcfj  all  com- 
>etition. 

But  while  Russia,  by  a  consistent  policy 
rf*  protection  to  her  industry,  was  diveniify- 
ng  her  enipk>yinents,  distributing  a  larger 
irtxxMrtion  of  tier  people  to  manufactures, 
naking  the  serf  so  valuable  as  an  earner  of 
¥agea  that  his  master*8  ownership  in  him 
>ecame  nearly  nominal  (the  right  of  pen- 
onal  chastisement  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
er,  or  even  of  controlling  the  slave's  resi- 
lence  or  occupation  gradually  disappearing, 
md  Dothiag  remaining  of  his  waning  serf- 
lorn  except  the  necessity  of  paying  an  an- 
lual  stipend  to  his  niaKter  for  his  time),  tn  i 
Vmerica^  under  the  policy  of  British  free  ' 
rade,  begun  in  1833,  s|nd  continued  with-  • 
mt  intermission  (except  for  the  four  years  I 
rom  1843^!  to  1S46)  until  the  great  pro-  I 
ilaverjr  rebellion  of  1860^  precisely  the  op-  ' 
XMite  results  were  developmg.  In  the  pit>» 
ective  period  from  1624  to  iS^aithere  seemed 
I  prospect  that  manufactures  would  be  built 
jp  throughout  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
North,  and  slave-owners  were  already  con- 
tidering  whether  their  slaves  would  not 
profit  mem  more  as  free  laborers  for.  wa^es 
jum  as  field  hands.  The  system  of  *^  hiring 
:hetr  time"  was  more  largely  practiced  at 
iie  South  than  ever  aflerwuxls.  Proposi- 
dons  to  abolish  slavery  were  introduced  in 
the  }e|psUtures  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,North 
^rolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  discussed  by 
slaveholders  with  but  little  of  the  bitterness 
:hat  characterized  the  subsequent  discus- 
lions  of  the  slavery  question. 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  rapid  growth 
md  arrogance  of  the  slave  power  during 
iie  free  trade  period  from  1832  to  i860  to 
:he  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  con- 
lequent  profitableness  of  raising  cotton,  and 
»  anti-slavery  agitation.  But  these  are  su- 
;>erficial  realms  for  accounting  for  a  fact 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  economical 
policy  of  t^ie  country.  The  be$t  frUeded 
'industries  the  cimntry  ever  conducted  ever  can- 
iucted  were  the  breeding'  of  slaves  and  the 
jrorwing  of  cotton  and  sugar.  One  clause  in 
the  constitution  prohibited  the  importation 
>f  slaves  after  1808,  and  this  gave  the  slave- 
tnreeders  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
lessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  an  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  the  business  of  supplying 
laborers  for  tHe  cotton  fields.  Another  clause 
in  the  constitution  prohibited  a  tax  on  ex- 
ports, and  practically  exempted  the  South 
from  any  serious  taxation,  since  she  had 
nothing  but  cotton  to  tax,  ahd  this  was  not 
taxable.  When  we  add  that  under  all  ad- 
ministrations, however  given  to  free  trade 
3n  everything  else,  a  high  protective  tariff 
was  laid  on  sugar  and  molasses,  we'see  that 
inir  system  of  taxes  was  adapted  to  give  the 
'jtmofit  possible  protection  to  slave-breed- 
ig,  cotton  exporting  and  sugar  planting, 
hile  the  cry  of  '*free  trade"  was  u*cd  to 


prevent  any  corresponding  protection  t^ 
manufactures  of  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  wool* 
ens  or  other  fabrics,  essential  to  a  really 
diversified  mdustry.  In  a  word,  we  pro* 
tected  slave  labor  by  prohibition  where  it 
was  wanted,  by  high  tariffs  and  by  exemp* 
tion  from  taxes,  luid  left  "free  labor  to  be 
undersold  at  every  point.  Hence  slavery* 
grew  and  freedom  declined.  Instead  of  ex* 
porting  our  cotton  m  its  manufactured  forms, 
we  exported  it  raw,  and  received  but  from* 
one-fourth  to  one-tenth  the  price  we  should 
have  received  for  it  if  we  had  imposed  such- 
a  tax  on  its  export  raw,  and  such  tariffs  oit 
its  import  manufiu:tured,  as  would  have 
caused  it  to  be  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try instead  of  in  England.  The  South  was 
kept  so  poor  by  the  swift  exhaustion  of  its 
soils,  and  the  wasteful  system  which  always 
accompanies  the  export-^  raw  materials 
instead  of  the  finished  product,  that,  meanly 
as  her  laborers  were  fed,  indecently  as 
they  were  clothed,  and  '* shiftlessly"  as  the 
planters  themselves  lived,  the  whole  South 
was  constantly  from  a  year  to  eighteen 
months  in  debt  to  the  capital  of  New  York 
importere  and  English  manufiicturers,  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  No  system  of' 
industry  ever  was  more  rapid  =  in  its  growth  ■ 
and  extension,  because  none  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  protected  by  legislation.  Yet 
\ione  was  ever  more  wasteful  and  impover- 
ishing to  the  soil,  or  more  brutalizing  to 
those  engaged  in  its  cultivation,  because 
the  protection  stopped  at  the  point  of  the 
production  of  the  raw  cotton,  ana  was  utterly 
withdrawn  from  the  manufacturers  of  that 
cotton  into  cloths.  H6nce  the  bale  of  cot- 
ton was  sold  to  England  for  f  200,  and  the 
same  cotton  was  bought  back  in  a  manu- 
factured form  at  from  five  to  fif^y  times  that 
rate,  thus  repeating  the  early  experience  of 
England  toward  uie  Flemmgs,  of  selling 
them  her  pelts  for  sixpence  and  buying 
back  the  tails  for  a  shilling. 

The  North  was  kept  poor  in  the  effort  to 
find  a  market  in  England  for  her  bread- 
stuffs,  in  competition  with  the  nearer  grain- 
raising  countries  of  Europe  ;  North  ^  and 
South  both  furnished  the  raw  materials, 
food  and  cotton,  for  the  English  cotton  fac- 
tories; American  capital  was  convulsed  with 
panics  every  seven  years  by  the  uncertain- 
ties, speculations  and  losses'  that  arose  fronY 
the  distance  of  her  markets,  the  range  of 
her  competition,  and  the  impossibility  of 
foreseeing  the  fluctuations  of  demand  and 
supply  in  industries,  which  were  subjected 
to  competition  with  all  the  world,  and  in 
which  most  of  the  facts  necessarv  to  amve 
at  a  sound  judgment  were  unknown..  H'wL 
our  market?.  V>ce;Yv  ^xYvorcv^,"^^  i^vcstNxvRsst*^^ 
a  crop  vjouxei  >min^  \x^«^^a:^ei.\^v  \»tvc.j>^:^ 
iHe  producers ^KO>x\^^c>xV^-^-^^^^^^^^^  x. 
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Yraa.  lea&t  eo^  and  thus  poor  crops  would 
combine  with  low  prices  to  ruin  the  iann- 
ers.  North  and  SouLlh  were  eiich  knit  lo 
England  by  the  ties  of  trade,  but  no  ties  of 
mutual  commerce  bound  them  to  each 
other,  or  neutralized  the  rapid  tendencies 
to  disunion  wrhich  avose  fkom  their  diifer- 
cnt  modes  of  industry.  Planters  sneered 
in  Congress  at  the  poverty  of  the  Northern 
mudsills  and  greasy  mechanics.  Philan- 
thropists, wl)9.  were  not  .eoonomists,  de- 
nounced the  wastefulness  and  onielties  of 
slavery,  and  yet  many  of  them  ignorantly 
opposed,  anc).  still,,  like  Ganrisonf  PhilUpty 
Beecher,  and  other  .abolitionists,  now  op- 
pose all  measures  designed  to:  insore  a 
higher  and. -freer  natiomd  industry.  All 
our  railroads -pointed  and  still  point  to  Liv- 
erpool, instead  of  as  in  France  to  Paris,  in 
Prussia  to  Berlin,  and  in  Russia  to  St  Pe^ 
tcrsburg  and  Moscow.  All  our  alliances 
were  abroad,  all  our  strifes  and  bickerings 
at  home.  We  gloated -over  a  ship  as  some- 
thing glorious,  and  denounced  a  furnace  or 
factory  as  something  contemptible^  Every- 
acre  q£  soil.  North  and  South,  Mr-aa  growing 
poorer  every,  ^ear,  except  in  Mi^ssachu* 
^etts,  Connecticut,  New  jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  thdcmost  adverse  and  ma- 
levolent ilegii^lation  could  not  wholly  pre- 
vent mills  and  furnaces  fromtSpringing  up, 
ojid  where,  consequently,  the  nearness  of 
the  fanner's  market  enabled -him  to  prac- 
tice rotation  of  crops  and  so  to  manure  and 
improve  his  soils.  -It  was  wholly  ou-ing  to 
the>^e  industrial  ■  misgovemments,  and  ex- 
hausting and  impoverishing  systems  of  in-' 
diistry,  that  tlie  different  sections  of  our  I 
country  were  prevented  from  having  profit-  I 


able  commerce  and  community  of  interest 
with  each  other.  There  was  ^  but  little 
travel,  between  North  and  South.  The 
icss  'they  understood,  the  more  they  hated 
xrach  other;  and  Northeast  and  NCHhwest, 
Southeast  and  Southwest,  and  bgam '  the 
'Pacific  States,  hodcio  little  fn  common  that'' 
Vallaridigham,  in  t8<So,  proposed  k  divisidn 
.into  five  confederacies^  instead  of  intb  two. 
Our  dissevered  and  discordant  condition 
>\-as  like  that  of  the  petty  German  States 
before  the  establish  men  tpf  the  ZoUverein. 
These  disorganizing  influences  culiAinated 
in  i860  in  secession,  rebellion,  civil  war,  the 
loss  of  a  mllHon  of  lives,  and  five  thousand 
millions  of  treasure,  and  at  last  the  re-sol- 
dering of  the  Union  and  the  establishment 
of  one  undivided  nation,  through  a  resort 
to  that  protective  policy  whose  abandon- 
ment by  the  North  had  dissolved  the  Union. 
That  policy  has  increased  our  re\'enue  five- 
fold in  nine  j-tears,  and  but  for  that  we 
should  have  stranded  on  repudiation  long 
since.  Who  supposes  that  with  a  free  trade 
tariff,  raising  only  the  $40,000,000  of  reve- 
nue that  sufficed  for  the  expenses  of  the 
government  before  the  wtir,  we  could  have 
avoided  aiYother  break-down  in  our  finances 
and  a  permanens  dissolution  of  the  Union? 
Compare  these  illustrations  of  the  tendency 
of  the  protective  policy  toward  emancipa- 
tfon  and  peace  in  Russia,  and  of  the  com- 
petitive policy  toward  slavery  and  \var  in 
the  United  States.  Pbnder  them  \vc\L 
And  then  let  the  American  people  vote  to 
restore  the  source  of  their  calamities,  if 
indeed  *' judgment  has  fled  to  brutish 
beasts." 
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Ssdrad  from  the  Re^Mkan  National  Platform  ad^fUd  ai  Ha  Wigwam,  Ckioag$i 
m  i860: 
**  While  providinff  revenue  for  the  support  of  Oie  General  Goremment  bj  ditfiea  on  importa,  sonadi 
poUcy  reqtares  such  an  adjustment  of  tliese  imposts  as  to  encoura^  tlie  development  of  the  industrial 
lutetaata  of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  comnycnd  that  poUcy  of  national  exchanges  which  leaves  to  the 
woriungxnen^  liberal  wages ;  to  agriculture,  remunerating  prices ;  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers, 
mm  adaqoate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  nation,  coramerdal  prosperity  and' 
ladepaBdence/'  ,  .', 

Extract  from  the  Democratic  National  Platform  adopted  in  Tammany  HaO,  New  Tork, 
in  July,  186S: 
**The  Democratic  Party,  In  National  Convention  assembled,  repodng  its  trust  In  the  IntriHgMoe,* 
^triotiam,  and  discriminating  justice  of  the  pct)ple,    *    *    *    do,  with  the  return  of  Peace,  demand    «    a    •' 
aach  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  Imports,  and  0qu.1l  taxation  under  the  Intiittal  TTw^roaje.  Vcti^x^s^ 
afford  Incidental  protection  to  domestx:  mamifactaTCS,  and  w\lV  '^vV^^yaXVccv^'ntcv.^dcA  Tc««ccQ!^>N«^pMk 
least  burden  opon  and  best  promote  and  encotttage  the  ^ccai  VBftalltl^al  VoNits^sft^  ^  ^t&A         "** 


Tkk  republican  puty  dectkred  for  a  pro- 
^ective  Uriff  in  i860,  «iiii  when  it  came  inbo 
power,  enacted  ■  tariff  which  h*i>  tripled 
mtr  revenue  fnan  importt,  and  '■avcd  .the 
country  from  repudiation.  So  (UGceakful 
hod  protCctibn  piwcd  in  pnu:liee  that  in 
1868  the  democratic  party  in  iti  national 
convention  at  New  YorV,  adopted  a  plal- 
fctm  demanding  *uch  an  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  to  internal  taxation  a*  would  afford  in- 
cidental protection  to  such  American  in- 
duatriei  ai  have  to  compete  with  the  for- 

'Bmolawd  protected  her  Indtittri^  for  300 
jeara  before  she  left  them  to  fr<Se  trade,  so- 
called,  which  they  liave  worked  under  for 
forty  years  pasL  She  is  now  no  nearer  free 
trade  than  the  United  States,  since  she  col- 
lects the  whole  interest  on'her  national  debt 
in  duties  on  imports.  But  her  tariff  is 
levied  Ux  revenue  only,  •«  well  it  may  be, 
since  her  manufactures  stand  in  the  wme 
relation  to  those  of  other  countries,  as  the 


r'nst  the  weaker.  Yet  even  in  England 
protectionist  party  is  increasing,  and 
her  silk,  worsted  and  other  .  SDO-goods 
manufacturers  are  demanding  protection 
from  the  labor-degrading  competition  with 


SuFPOfiE  our  farmcra  are  receivii^  some- 
what less  for  their  crops  and  paying  some- 
what more  for  their  manufactured  Ipodt 
than  they  were  in  itJ6o,  though  by  no  meailB 
with  so  great  a  difference  aa  some  would 
tnoke  it  appear,  how  can  $400,000/100  a 
year  be  subtracted  from  the  annual  t^^rn- 
ings  of  a  people,  and  leave  everybody  jilst 
a«  much  ok  he  would  have  had  if  iuc$  tub- 
Iractton  "had  not  been  necessary?  But 
would  the  case  of  the  farmen  be  helped  if 
several  millions  of  people,  now  aupported 
by  Tnnnufactures,  should  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  obliged  to  compete  with 
the  flrmers  in  raising  crops?  Thirty-five 
thirty-sixths  of  all  American  si^cultural 
pro^cts  are  consumed  in  America.  Can 
we  afford  to  sacrifice  the  home  market, 
which  buys  |j,;  of  our  produce,  lo  the  foi^ 
cign  market  which  buys  $1  ? 


At  the  time  the  u^per-tarilT  bill  was 
passed  a  prodigious  hue  and  cry  was  raised, 
under  which  speculators  ran  copper  up  la 
38  cents  a  pound,  an  a  means  of  defeating 
the  tnll.  But  the  pricc.has  subsided,  under 
the  influence  of  American  competition,  to 
«  CtnU,  and  will  continue  to  Lw  as  new 
a  arc  opened,  and  improved  processes 


control  of  the  American  market,  aiMi  under 
(his  stimulus  they  have  prT>duced  at  Lake 
Superior,  jofioofioo  pounds;  in  TenMMce, 
Ifioofioa;  at  B^timDre,  4^xxi«goo,  and  it 
Sergm  Point  md  Trenton,  if/oajaoo;  total, 
jS(OaV)oopoWn(k,  which,.wilh  Aftockover 
I'rom  last  year  of  ii,ooo,coo  pounds,  gives  u* 
ii  total  supply  of  40/xxi,ooo  pounds.  Eng- 
land consumes  Annually  about  Aifioofioa 
pounds.  The  effecl,  of^our  supplying  our 
own  market,  is  that  England  has  put  bo- 
copper  down  from  £115  per  ton  to  £75,  in 
the  effort  iitill  lo  compete  with  us  in  our 
market.  Of  course,  whatever  copper  she 
imports,  by  «o  redudtn^her  price  m  to  Dtyy 
the  tariff  out  of  her  fmitt  profits,  enable* 
us  to  collect  so  much  of  our  taxes  SHt  Cf 
the  Engliah  manufaolurer. 

"  What  difference  does  it  make,"  My  the 
Free  Traders,  "  whether  our  iron  and  doth 
arc  made  in  this  country  or  in  EngbuKl, 
tince,  if  we  buy  our  iron  and  cloth  abioad, 
thoueh  we  send  abroad  the  price  of  these 
Hrticfes  the  country  losck  aoc^ing^  .It  getoi 
the  worth  of  its  money  in  thfe  iron  aAdiSati 

The  Protectionists  reply  that  "  under  pro- 
lection,  the  country  keeps  bnth  the  iron  and 
cloth  and  the  prices  paid  for  them,  and  yet 
the  purchaser  of  the  iron  and  cloth  get*  the 
worth  of  bis  money  juft  as  fully  when  he 
buys  at  home  as  when  he  buys  abroad," 

"  But,"  Mvs  the  Free  Trader,  "  whv  not  let 
every  man  buy  where  he  can  buy  c'hecpest 
and  sell  where  he  can  sell  dearest  f" 

Says  the  IVotectionist,  "  We  do,  in  the 
long  run.  But  we  take  core  to  see  that  be 
shall  have  at  home  a  dearer  market  to  sell 
m  and  a  cheaper  market  to  buy  in  than  be 
ixn  possiUy  find  abroad." 


Two  yean  ago,  Australia  enacted  ■  prottc- 
tlve  tariff^to  encourage  hL-r  native  woolen. 
manufactures  ag*ainst  the  imported  wooleiit 
of  the  mother  cbuntry.*  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  for  many  years  maintained  a 
protective  tiriff  against  English  imucftt-  , 
lions,  and  haK  lightened  the  burden  oftazei  I 
onhecowD  pcoiile  b/ collecting  ■  p«rt  off 
them  froinEnglishmanuficturera.  Durlnf^ 
lhepa<it  session,  the  protective  feature*^ 
her  tariff  have  been  indreased,  both  fr6in 
motives  of  revenue  and  to  extend  protee- 
lion  lo  her  salt,  lumber,  coal,  and  other  In- 
terests. And  now,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don'7Vnf<-i,thd  leading  statesmen  of  India 
are  coming  to  perceive  that  the  one  thing 
needed  for  tbe  revival  of  the  ancient  pros- 
perity and  wealth  of  Indi*  is  the  reston- 
lion  of  her  ancient  manufactures.  For  thil 
ihcy  a^k  such  le^i-Jalion  aa  will  enable  (he 
IWwiora*  »:^v[v  vti  «^\n  and  wekve  their  own 
I  ■>((wA5avi4tQ«ii™,,™**a6"*'*i"J.'<\.t,^tHeJr 


Hlorti  of  England  to  pimpogiiie  frt*  tradi', 
her  own  three  1  trailing  colonic t  rrpudiatE 
(he  theory.  IreUuid,  too,  if  ihe  rnjoved 
the  advantages  of  a  local  parliament,  would 
be  the  fin.  to  call  for  a  revival  of  hermanu- 
facture*  and   protectioa  to  Irith  tpinnen 


twecr.  Lhe  coiton  cianulactiircra  and  Mr* 
Weill.,  that  thrir  ktter  lo  Mr,  Schen«k 
"maj'  well  induce  Caution  in  the  acceptance 


unfrequentlr  err*  in 
men  bj'  arittunctical 


That  the  motto,  **  Buy  in  the  cheapert 
market,  and  Mil  In  the  deare«t,"  vt  not  the 
whole  Kience  of  political  economv,  is  evi- 
dent from  Ihe  fact  that  it  has  no  reference 
to  the  most  important  me^s  of  wealth, 
via:  production.  A  spendthriA  inaj  bu.v 
his  liquors,  horses,  women,  gaming  etc',  i 
very  cheap,  and  may  sell  what  little  hervlce  r 
he  renders  to  the  world  very  dear,  i  ct  if  he  ' 
iK  constantly-  engaijed  In  sellin);  what  he 
ought  to  keep  as  a  mean*  of  carrying  on 
busine*!,  and  in  buying  what  he  haa  no 
business  with,  every  cheap  purchase  and  ' 
dear  sale  he  makes  will  bring \im  one  step  I 
nearer  to  the  poor-house.  Il  is  Ihe  peculi- 
arity of  tbo«e  who  are  moat  succoi<>ful  in 
butmrsa,  that  they  are  enabled,  pften,  to 
ask  Iow*T  prices  for  what  they  sell,  and  pay 
hijgher  for  what  they  buy,  than  other*,  and 
Stat  make  more  profit,  because  they  pro- 
duce more,  or  give  more  aid  to  production 
by  others. 

Thc  eflbrt  of  the  Free  Tradeca  is  lo 
ascribe  the  whole  burden  of  our  taxation  to 
the  IVotectionittn.  One  would  suppose 
Ann  their  reiterated  asAertionn  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ProtectioniHts  foe  the  high 
ctMt  of  production  and  of  living,  that  we 
have  only  to  stop  collecting  revenue  from 
imports,  and  the  Government  would  run 
itaelf;  nobody  would  be  taied  at  all,  and 
pricca  winild  return  to  those  of  i860,  and 

iret  expenses  and  interest  would  be  prompt- 
y  paid.  The  truth  Is,  however,  that  ■we 
must  raise  %^x>,ooofioo  a  year  of  national 
taLMs,  or  repudiate.  This  is  %io  per  capita 
tor  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  It  i«  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
earnings  of  our  industry,  according  lo  the 
ceiwus  of  iSfio.  Beside*  this  we  have  State 
and  local  tavei,  which  in  many  places, 
amount  to  aa  much  more.  One-finh  of  the 
annual  eamingd  of  our  industry  therefore  i* 
actually  received  by  our  National,  State  end 
city  govemmenis  in  taxes.  It  is  theamount 
of  these  taxes  which  form*  the  great  bur- 
den, and  noirwdeof  railing  them  will  avoid 
Ihe  rise  in  price*,  deamess  of  living,  and 
taie*  upon  industry,  which  they  represent. 


The  Free  Traders  are  beginning  to  repu- 
diate Mr.  David  A.  Wells's  figures,  as  they 
have  hercturorc  done  thoiK  of  their  previoui 
tool,  Mr.  Alei.  Delmar.  The  New  York. 
BiUktim,  a  free  trade  organ  of  tlie  tmpod- 
vt,  cooJeMes  as  t/.e  rMult  of  the  bit  be 


attempting  lo  square  in 

rule,  where  data,  the  firr-t  eihcntial  to  cor- 
rect calculations,  are  obtained  only  by  guest- 
ing. More  frindfle  anJfrwrr  fignrtt  luomid 
/greatly  imfroix  til  Co'mmiiuciitr'i  amimal 
dotHmienttr 

At  first  the  Free  Traders  vaunted  Mr, 
Wells  as  a  man  whohc  specialty  was  facta. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Wells  is  a  mere  reporter 
and  compiler.  The  material  for  his  reporta 
was  all  pumped  into  hini,  pieirraeal,  by  the 
various  committers  and  partic  who  waited 
upon  him  with  intarnuilion.     Hi*  opportu- 


well.  The  moment  he  attempted  to 
generalize  on  these  facts,  beint;  a  tnere  re- 
porter or  compiler,  and  not  in  uny  senK  an 
EconomiKt  or,  btatesman,  his  work  becamo 
biased,  superficial,  superfluous,  and  at  laat 
malic  iouH. 

The  BuUrlm  agrees  with  the  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturer^ Auociation,  that  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  is  not 
merely  ti^^6o6^ia,  as  estimated  by  him, 
but  about  i|^7,ii3,8!40,  or  double  the  Com- 
missioner*!  ngureh;  that  the  value  of  the 
snnual  product,  which  Mr.  Well*  estimates 
at  $184,000,000,  is  $147,1 87 ,jrx>)  that  the 
number  of  hands  employed  i'-  idB-fiOO  per- 
sons instead  of  11.^,000,  and  tliut  Ihe  agri- 
cultural product  consumed.  Including  the 
raw  cotton,  bv  these  mills  is  upward*  of 
itsofiaofioa,  instead  of  the  mere  t^i^ja,- 
000  lUted  by  Mr.  Wells,  who  left  wholly 
out  of  hi*  count  the  mw  cotton,  which  waa 
the  leading  Item  of  the  account. 

Since  Mr.  Wells  made  the  diieorery,  in 
hi*  report  lor  1868,  that  while  the  averua 
capensca  of  a  workineman  and  wife  m- 
create  with  the  birth  m  ibur  cliildren  firmt 
111  to  |i8  per  week,  but  that  the  birth  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  child  reduce*  their  ex- 
pensea  down  to  914,  or  very  nearly  to  th« 
Ggureat  which  they  were  without  any  chil- 
dren, while  the  unlucky  birth  of  the  seventh 
child  hoists  them  suddenly  up  lo  about  (iq 
per  week,  and  that  an  evnctlv  rorrecpond- 
ing  metamorphosis  i*  effected  in  their  in- 
come a*  well  a*  in  Iheir  expenses,  and  that 
this  statiitical  monstrosity  ocrurred  in  1860 
a*  well  a*  in  186S,  and  occurs  alwa^*  and 
everywhere,  we  have  felt  no  capacity  for 
Kurprise  at  any  new  development  of  Mr, 
Wells's  "profound  and  divenilicd  misinfor- 
mation."   We  have  ftlt  *itK  iV*.  B-J-v.^™^ 

docutnsTxXb. 


•  Tho»k  who  contend  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  do  not  pa^-  a  large 
share  of  our  tariff  on  their  goods,  out  of  the 
I^sfits  thcv  would  receive  but  the  tariff, 
i^ill  Be 'greatly  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
rcdcfit  flSion  of  the  steel  manufachirerB  of 
Sheffield',  England.  Their  princii>Ml  market 
has  been  m  the  United  States;  without  this 
market  they  would  be  compelled  to  run  on 
lihlf-time;  and,  if  permanently  cut  off  from 
ii,  one-half  of  them  could  better  aflford  to 
remove  their  business,  machinery,  workmen 
and  all,  to  the  United  Sbites,  than  to  con- 
tinue it  in  Sheffield.  Hv  an  ingenious  s^'s- 
t^m  of  undervaluation,  t^ev  attempted  re- 
cently to  reduce  the  American  duty,  which 
would  be  about  £21  per  ton  on  the  ordinary 
manulkcturer's  prices,  to  £14  per  ton.  This 
they  could  readily  do  by  sending  their 
goodft  to  their  confldentiaf  agents  here,  to 
whom  an  invoice  could  as  easily  be  made 
out  at  one  price  as  another,  since  it  was  not 
based  on  any  actual  sale.  Against  this 
system  of  smuggling^  the  goverriraent  put 
its  foot  down.  The  Shcflfield  men  stopped 
ifnporting  and  combined  to  fight  it  out 
T^h«[)'  actually  rtin  on  half  time,  and  still 
kept  an  over-supply  on  hand.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  stimulated  by  this  with- 
drawal, increased  their  production,  and  were 
making  such  headway  that  the  Sheffield 
men  concluded  to  "come  down"  and  pay 
the  taf  iff,  rather  than  lose  the  market 

^U4!iy. — Would  they  have  fought  this 
battle  OTt?r  the  payment  of  this  £7  per  ton, 
if  it  had  not  come  but  of  their  own  pockets.' 


would  greatly  like  to  see  them  pfav^.  If 
the  tariff  on  pig-iron  were  t^kerr  off  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  impair,  fof  six  months, 
our  home  production,  the  price,  instead  df 
staying  down,  would  be  very  llkeljr  to 
rise,  as  it  did  In  1836,  under  free  "brade  in 
pii;-iron,  from  ^27  to  ^5-2.50  per  toii^  But 
if  the  tariff  be  taken  off  from  tea  and  coffee, 
we  know  that  the  price  would  come  dovrh 
by  more  than  the  reduction  in  the  dut/i 
and  stay  down. 


The  Chicago '^tAnif';!^  Post,  formerly  a 
rabid  Free  Imider,  is  modlf^'ing  its  tone 
very  greatly.  For  some  time  past  it  hat 
objected  to  the  term  "  free  trade  "  as  not  in 
any  wa^  expressive  of  the  kind  of  revenue 
reform  it  has  been  seeking.  And  still  later, 
it  advocates  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  such 
incidental  protection  to  domestic  industries 
as  is  consistent  with  the  collection  of  the 
largest  public  revenue.  This  is  a  sound  and 
wise  platform.  Now  we  put  the  question 
to  the  editors  of  the  Eveninjgr  Posi^  whether 
upon  the  following  brief  exhibit  of  the  tariff 
legislation  of  fhis  country,  it  is  not  more 
likely  to  attain  its  present  object  by  alliance 
With  Protectionists  than  with  Free  Traders: 

Table  skmving  averagt  imports  and  average  emstamtf 
Rnrrtfiue  utidrr  Free  IVade  ascendency^  and  the  same 
during  periods  when  ProtecHomsts  were  in  power. 


The  New  York  WorM  denounces  the 
demand  of  the  Protectionists  for  a  "free 
breakfast  table"  aa  a  *<  protectionist  trick,** 
and  Miyst 

"There  Is  Komethliie  Tcry  sa^uctive  in  the  demand  . 
for  a  free  brtnikfast^Me.     It  furnishes   ahurfdant 
nlatoria]  'for  |4ausible  appeals  to  the  people,  who  eCn 
havo.  ii(Ua  acquaintance  wit^  Iha  practK'ul  workioff  , 
of  so  roiiiplcf  a  sy»tein  aa  tiiat  of  a  prol^rtive  tirin. 
The  dc/n:<^o^tke  can  be  :i»c]^;RininiaCic  arrtlplausible  :  ^ 
the  ccononiist  must  ht  coiapsnuiTd^teaitfCis,  and 


r  ii.^c  pri'tunses  Of  tiinftc  wiio,  while  callinf^ ' 
bchvcs  fL'^ririnort.  itevertbuUsKS  'advocate  noaanrea 
\kbu4*,ui >uM  ri'iiilw nrform  iinpofvsblc'  Jfie  demimc' 
tiou  of  TivcHHe  from  tea  and  cq^et  zvould  necessitate 
the  retention  uf  the  prc'^cnt  imjquitous  duties  on  "wodlens^ 
piff-ikon^  salt  aud  htmbef'.  This  wmild  enablo  the  > 
Ricxuupolista  to  continue  Ihmr  extortions*** 

■  Tliough  the  Free  Traders  j9lFbtendto  be  the 
champions  of  reduction  of  taxaWon,  wt,  as 
will  be  seen  from  t!ie  above,  the  moment  it 
is  proposed  to   abolish  taxes  which    rest 
wholly  on  American  consumers,  and  which 
do  vmX  help  the  forcijirn  producer  to  tmder- 
bvl)  the  A/nerican,  they  cry  out  again^t  it  as  i 
it  protectinniAt  trick.    Is  it  a  prolcctionisl 
trick  to  reduce  sugar  from  16  cents  a  pound 
to  3  ceM»f    Or  tea  from  $2  a  i^und  to  7  5 
^/2tei>    Jf  these   arc    tricks,    the    people 
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Or,  var)j^g  tiie  mode  of  expression,  m 
find  tluit  from  1S21  to  iSi^,  a  *f  tariff  iar 
revenue  *'  collected  only  $3.26  of  .reveniM  ^ 
on  every  $ia  worth  of  imports,  while  under  ' 
the  next  ten  ycyjrt-j  over  most  of  which  a 
protective    tariff,    extended,   we    collected 
under  a  protective  tiu-itf-  $.^47  of  revenue 
on  every  $  10  worUi  of  k^>oUs  increasing  our 
averxige   iin[H}rtalion    by    $i<^,ooo,ooo   per 
year,  our  average  revenue  by  ^,500^000. 
per  year,  and  the  ratio  of  revenue  to  goods 
imported.    From  iSj4  to  1S41,  inclusive,  8 
3- cars  of  froe  tnidc,  and  of  disaster  caused 
by  excessive  iin|X)rtations,  our  avcraije  im- 
portations nearly  doiibloil,  while  our  tarijT 
for  revenue  fclf  off  neaily  f;6,ooo,ooo  per 
annum,  and  we  collected  only  $i^6  of  rev-  ' 
euue  on  ^  10  of  imports.   In  the  five  protect- ' 
\ve  ycM^  ItviTcv  V$»\i  \o  V^)^^^ VcvduKive,  our ' 

\.V\e  \iu\Xta  co^«e\R^  tcvoTSi  \i^  \\f^RO|aC!^^^iBit^ 


? 


i^tioof  duties  ri«ng  to  $2.34  per  $10  of  im- 
ports. Now  turn  to  anotlier  article  in 
the  April  number  of  The  BirRSLvi:,  and 
notice  that  from  1S61  to  1S70,  under  protec- 
tive tariflfs  the  revenue  has  advanced  from 
$19,000,000  to  $180,000,000,  each  incrcaj>e  ! 
of  protection  being  attended  by  a  stead/ 
rise  in  the  ratio  of , the  revenue  collected  to 
the  soods  imported.  In  1861  we  collected 
$1.18  cents  of  revenue  per  $10  of  imports, 
in  1870  it  is  $5/x>  of  revenue  per  $xo  of 
imports.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  protective  ' 
tariff  should  produce  the  most  revenue, 
when,  as  Mr.  John  A.  Stuart  Mill  admits, 
every  tariff  laid  on  articles  which  compete 
with  our  own  products  is  paid  in  great  part 
bj  foreigners,  and  not  alone  by  American 
consumers  ?  Of  course  more  taxes  can  be 
raised  by  taxing  many  nations  besides  our- 
•elres  than  by  taxing  ourselves  only. 


The  pretended  theory  of  the  Free  Traders 
is  UasteM/aire,  let  everything  alone,  and  let 
no  tax  be  levied  in  a  manner  to  promote  in- 
dustry. But  in  practice  they  apply  this  only 
to  the  productive  industries,  to  the  manu- 
facturers, miners  and  farmers.  They  have 
fiivored  grants  of  land  and  loans  of  money 
to  ships,  canaU  and  railroads,  anything  in 
short  that  helps  us  to  export  our  raw  pro- 
duce to  England,  and  buy  from  thence  our 
manufactured  goods.  Inis  is  because  the 
money  that  moves  the  free  trade  party  is 
^{bal^of  the  importers  and  Uie  foreign  nian- 
n^trtHrrr"  They  seldom  say  laisu^z  /aire 
wtien.means  of  transportatiun  to  Liverpool 
are  tp  be  bountied,  though  the  foreign  nuu*- 
kat  has  never,  under  tlic  freest  trade,  de- 
manded more  than  one  thirty-fifth  part  of 
our  ciDDs,  or  furnished  more  than  seven  per 
cent,  ot  our  iron.  Yet  the  only  use  of  rail- 
i«Mds,  canals  and  ships  is  to  take  our  pro- 
duce to  the  factory,  and  the  objects,  a  sup- 
ply of  manufactured  goods,  and  market  tor 
Ibod  and  raw  n^terials,  whii:h  are  far  mure 
effectively  attained  by  an  expenditure  of 
one  million  dollars  in  manufuctureN  than  by 
a  waste  oi  twenty  millions  on  transporta- 
tion. If  the  State  of  New  York  had  ssiid, 
**  when  it  will  pay  to  build  the  Erie  canal, 
private  enterprise  will  build  it,*'  that  canal 
wotild  never  nave  hecn  built;  Philadelphia 
instead  of  New  York  would  still  have  been 
the  first  city  in  tlie  Union,  Virtrinia  would  \ 
have  been  the  Empire  State,  and  Chicago 
would  have  been  a  villajje.  We  have  not 
waited  for  private  enterprise  to  build  our 
means  of  trans ix>rtation,  but  have  bountied 
-them,  taxed  the  people  for  tliem,  and  sus- 
tained them  at  e\cry  cost.  To  withdraw  . 
laild  from  the  common  land  market,  and 
give  it  to  a  railroad  or  tax  the  people  to 
build  a  canalf  in  to  take  money  out  of  the 
hMnds  of  the  people  to  jnit  it  into  those  of 
JadividuuJ^,  in  oiJcr  to  fo^itcr  Lato  lift:  an 


entcrprisc.titat  without  such  fosterixig  wmd^ 
not  pay,  and  would  not  be  started.  More* 
over,  increased  means  of  transportatiopi  ai:e 
iiu:rcased  tie^  of  dependence  on  Europe.- 
God  lias  interposed  mountains^  oceans^^ 
deserts,  and  dii^tances  between  various  com* 
muni  ties  in  order  to  build  up  distinct  nft- 
taoiud  systems  of  industry,  diverge  out  de- 
pendenL  Bounties  to  transportation  are  an 
attempt,  by  artificial  and  costly  meai\8.  to 
overcome  these  national  barrfers  so  that 
there  may  be  but  one  manufacturing  an^ 
capitalist  nation  in  the  world,  and  all  others 
tributary  to  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce 
our  cost  of  transportation  low  enough,  Eng- 
land would  send  us  our  houses  and  bams,  fur- 
niture, boots  and  shoes,  as  well  as  our  beer^ 
ale,  and  porter.  On  the  contrary,  had  it 
remained  at  natural  rates  without  b^ng 
cheapened  by  bounties  and  foreign  caplu^ 
American  manufactures  would  have  de- 
veloped at  even  speed  with  American  agri- 
culture. jOur  bounties  to  transportation 
are,  therefore,  obstructive  to  manufacture^ 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  in  the  long 
run,  the  cheaper  mode  of  obtaining  markets 
for  produce.  The  only  bounties  .ever  given 
to  manufactures  have  been  those  in  which 
enterprising  villages  like  Elgin,  111.,  to  se- 
cure the  location  of  a  manumctory  in  their 
midst,  haver  given  them  grants  of  land  as 
England  gave  the  Flemish  weavers  three 
centuries  ago,  and  both  have  found  it  pay. 


If  a  protective  tariff  is  class  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  manufactures,  then  it  wiU 
stimulate  manufactures,  causing  manufac- 
turers to  employ  more  men,  pay  higher 
wages,  consume  nK>re  agricultural  products, 
and  while  creating  a  better  demand  for  the 
farmefs*  crops,  will '  lessen  relatively  the 
number  of  Ihrmers  who  compete  with  each 
other  in  raising  them.  But  fw  more  em- 
plo^nncnt  and  higher  wages  are  Just  whitf 
all  'working  men  want,  and  fewer  farmers 
and  higher  prices  for  crops,  are  what  all 
fanners  want,  the  Free  Traders  are  obliged 
to  den  v  that  R  protective  tariff  will  in  fact  aid 
manuinctiircs.  If  so,  in  whose  favor  is  the 
class'  legislation  ? 


When  such  statesmen  as  Washington^ 
Hamilton,  all  the  early  Adamses,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Madison,  Andrew  Jackson  Glajr, 
Webster,  even  Calhoun,  in  his  eariier  end 
better  da\  s,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  this 
country,  and  those  who  have  moulded  the 
legislation  of  Europe  for  three  centuriea, 
from  William  of  Orange  to  Napoleon  Bon«- 
parte,  from  Peter  the  Great  of  RmasmL'^sA. 
Frederick,  ol  VrwwasL  \o  ^««!K>axOi-.>E>w:*^^^ 
seeu  W\vdom  axvdi  wa^Nlvav^i  \fcvJQX  vo.  V««*J^ 

as^>^•ere  ^uX.^^x  >o  ^^V^^;-:^^>^^ 


mf(Mnder  rerelationt  hmre  been  made  to 
little    Sunset   Cox,  whom  Thad.  Stevens 
culled  the  Congregational  Flea,  to  Brick. 
TtmtToyf  ThomoG   Ho^-ne  and   Kmoiy  A« 
Storrs?    The  mere  fact  that  our  present 
proteictire  tariff  produces  four  and  a  half 
6raea  the  revenue  ever  collected  under  a 
fre6  trade  tariff,  is  a  sufficient  proof  th^t  - 
protection  will  alwavit  be  the  policy  of  the  | 
part/  upon  whom  It  rests  to  nustain   the  | 
honor  of  the  government  by  the  collection  j 
of  a  large  revenue.  I 


■  The  Chicago  Trihnit^  of  Kebruary  28th 
aays  that  woolen  blankets  '*  can  be'  made 
and  sold  at  a  large  profit  in  the  United 
Slates,  for  to  cents  a  pound;"  and  alleges 
thiftfthe  onljr  reason  they  sell  for  from  60 
ceiits  to  $1  a  pound,  is  the  tariff  of  20  cents 
per  lb.  and  35  per  cent.  <?</  valonnn  on  im- 
poited  blanKetK.  Yet  the  same  issue  in 
which  this  statement  is  made  Quotes  un- 
washed fleece  woot,  (coarse,  the  lowest 
grade  of  wocrts),  at  28  to  30  cents  a  pound ; 
and  the  highest  new  wool,  ^tub  extra  clean), 
at  50  to  53  cents.  How  with  these  rrrices 
for'new  wool,  can  blankets  be  manufactur- 
ed, the  wool  washed,  dyed,  spun  and  wo%'e, 
for  lew  than  the  cost  of'  the  poorest  raw 
wool  in  the  fleece.*  • 

The  Tribune  th>n  says : 

•*Thc  tiriff  opt-nttes  .vs  a  jjrthibition  :  not  a  nnund 
of  Nanketii  of  tnnt  kind  i<*  iinpi-trteil.  and  the  yovem- 
ment  get4  not  %  dolhir  i4*  revenMc." 

This  is  not  strictly  true.  The  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistic^,  show  an  import, 
though  not  lai^e,  of  woolen  blankets  pay- 
ing revenue,  being  about  from  $10,000  to 
fti5/xv>  per  year,  which  are  probably  of  the 
finer  qualities,  and  ^  not  compete  practi- 
cally with  the  domestic  article.  But  to  far 
at  tney  are  not  imported,  it  shows  that  they 
are  produced  and  oold  more  cheaply  at  home 
than  the^  can  be  imported,  1.  ^ .,  for  le9s  than 
the  invoiced  price  of  the  portion  imported 
and  the  tarifH  How  much  less  depends  on 
the  cost  of  production  and  home  competi- 
tion. It  is  bheer  folly  to  speak  of  the  tariff 
affecting;  in  any  dct^ee  the  nrire  of  an 
article  that  is  not  impor'^eil.  If  a  tariff  of 
|ii0uoo  a  ton  were  K*\ied  on  hay,  \«ould  il 
jraiae  the  price  ijd  Jiay  from  $10  a  ton  to 
^louio.*  It  would  not  mihe  it  a  mill.  So 
.with  boots  and  slioes,  or  blankets,  or  any 
aubstantially  non-imported  article.  Nevef- 
theleia  the  Tribum  says : 

**  Rat  the  people  who  mtrr|iaii«thr  •n.ooowoon  pounds 

of  MjuikrCs  of  that  er^iU-  {nvy  the  t.!*:  in  thu  fiMTcikcd 

pnceot' Uie  bUnkrt>.    K-tit'n.iti'iic  'li:'>tax.U  m.y  x> 

cents  per  jjouml,  tJ'rv  p.«\  f  i.iiiBi..a*i  mx  4.'nMu.i1!*y  to 

tfv  Mt/ii^ct  inanufnrtun*r«.** 

Thif  ^trjn^twent  l>  qu^r.    Ft  lTxe«  the  price  . 
cf  American  hlnnkeu  .ii'iTordinjj  to  the  fiw-  * 
^^n    with    tariff  ndcird,  fhoiij«;h   it   affirmR 

w   iwCCf  ^  '''"f'*^  .'breiVn  Manket  is  import- 
'*'"'^"3»*»  all  ti?<.-  blinktifn  >old  and  used 


in  the  country,  are  sokl  below  the  price  of 
the  fbrei^ !  According  to  this  ai^umem, 
if  the  tanif  were  made  $10.00  a  pound,  the 
price  of  blankets  would  rise  to  $iojao  a 
pound!  If  a  tariff  were  kud  on  potatoes  of 
$20.00  per  bushel,  the  price  would  rise  by 
that  amount !  Since  it  w  evident  that  on  an 
article  wholly  supplied  by  dome4itic  labor, 
the  price  i^  whoIU  determined  by  domestic 
competition,  it  fo1V>%^'s  that  if  American 
labor  could  afford  to  niake  wooten  blankets 
at  30  cents  a  pound,  thev  would  be  sokl  for 
that.  The  fact  that  the  new  wool  ooKtft 
about  twice  that,  sutTiciently  proves  that  the 
whole  statement  i*  an  error." 

The  New  York  Times,  arguing  for  free 
trade,  sav^  the  farmer  receives  24  per  cent, 
less  for  his  fk>ur  than  he  did  10  years  ago: 
14  per  cent.  le»i*  for  his  wheat,  7  per  cent.* 
less  for  his  ryv,  les<  for  com  and  less  for 
potatoe*^.  Vet  David  A.  Wells,  arguing 
like\%-ise  for  free  trade,  sars  that  the  con- 
sumers of  provisions  of  all'kinds  pay  80  per 
cent,  more  for  cost  of  living.  Now  the 
farmers  prices  are,  with  cost  of  tiantportB'> 
tion  and  middlemens'  profits  added/ sub- 
stantially the  same  as  cost  of  Kvtng.  These 
middlemens'  profits  are  not  very  different 
now  from  what  they  were  in  •i860.  How  \h 
it  then  that  the  sellers  of  provision  and  food 

fet  from  7  to  35  per  cent  les*,  while  the 
uyers  pay  80  per  cent,  more  ? 
The  figures  are  all  fiilse.  Wheat,  in  1859, 
according  to  the  published  market  repcirtitf 
varied  from  $ixx)>^  to  fx.37^^%  whiUf  Id' 
x86^  it  raneed  from  ti.60  to  $1835^,  faidfi- 
catmg  an  advance  of. from  17  to  30  percent 
in  gold  price  over  that  of  10  years  before. 
So  of  other  iarm  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  examme  the  following  list  of 
selling  prices  of  cloths  in  gold  in  1060,  and 
in  currency  in  i8f>9,  furnished  by  A«  T. 
Stewart  to  the  revenue  department,  and 
published  in  the  Fret  Trader  for  January, 
we  will  see  that  many  of  the  most  ''pro* 
tected"  woolen  fabrics  for  common  wear 
are  lower  in  gold  prices  now  than  then,  not- 
withstanding the  higher  rates  of  wages  paid 

for  producing  them : 

i860,      i^dq.      18^ 
Cadet  cloche,  Gorenv  Jmcmrv.  ImgM. 

xnent  sUndurd $*  75     ^\  i'i     f' 7> 

II»rnsr.issiinr*s,  i4orf  I  37^^   ^  SP 

Cot.  w^inv  cloths,  1402   I  00    ^   I  35 

AH-wo<n  clothn,  14  OS 

Middlefcx  fackini^.. 

Middlesex  doeskin» . . 

Midillvi^x  shall  Is.... 

MiddlcArx  hca^  «m . . . 

MidiUesvx  op'ra  flairU 

RrrKiiIhrook  <-asKJni*n  1  tn%^ 

BmaJbrook  b^avrrs . . 

Spritif;  casMinert:^.  S 

to  o  oc 

Ciltttmam  rrpelUntft.. 

lo  \ior 


1  5° 

I   10 

«  0$ 
700 

3   «3 

47'i 
«  75 
«  75 


i«7 
«  75 
»  75 
»  »S 

I  »5 

700 

4  '5 

SO 

«  75 
300 


I  10 


€»  1  15 


»  3« 

I  ao 

«  «$ 


1  ^ 

I    fO 

a  ao 
I  00 

3  54 
4» 

t  4fi 

■  14 
I  00 


Om  of  the  ingenuous  devices  retiorted  to 
tobreftk  down  protection,  ii»  to  ank  free  trade 
in  loiiie  |Mirticular  article,  under  pretence  of 
cncouxaging  and  protecting  the  industry  in 
which  this  article  it  used,  Aii  if  all  articles 
of  import  \%ere  not  the  raw  material  of  fiome- 
thing  cliic.  Even  the  food  and  frlotliing  ot^ 
the^borer  are  part  of  the  raw  materials  of 
his  labor,  and  go  to  make  up  the  coftt  of  its 
product.  The  logic  which  would  juKtity 
free  trade  m  an^-  thing,  would  justiljr  the 
exemption  of  all  imports  i'rom  taxation,  thus 
leaving  the  government  without  a  revenue 
mnd  industry  without  protection.  The  latent 
of  these  picas  is  the  demand  of  Mr.  C»  W. 
Buckley,  of  Alabanu^  for  free  trade  in  the 
English  fit^'le  of  nuichiner^r  for  thinning 
cotton  \'ams,  so  that  our  cofton  crop  may  be 
exported  and  spun,  instead  of  in  the  bale. 
Admirable  plan  for  the  diversification  of  in- 
dustry  and  tKe  building  of  manufactures  at 
the£iouthl  Under  it  England  would  send 
over  her  second-hand  cotton  spinning  ma- 
chinea,  sell  them  ofi*  at  the  cost  of  new  aod 
better  ones,  and  the  planters  would  find 
that  the  f«ame  reasons  which  have  prevent- 
ed them  from  usinff  the  American  n^chines 
.  at  a  profit,  appl/  also  to  the  British,  Says 
the  rhiladelphia  JSorth  Ameriaim: 

''This  insidious  attempt  to  break  dovm 
the  protective  svstem  by.endeavc^nf^  to  en- 
gage the  manu&cturers  then^selves  m  it  has 
peculiarly  marked  the ;  present  free  trade 
crusade.  We  are  asked  to  aUow  the  free 
importation  of  wool  to  encourage  the 
woolen  factories;  the  free  importation  of 
pig  iron  to  encourage  manufactures  of 
iron  goods;  the  free  unportation  of  rails 
to  benefit  railroads;  the  free  importation 
of  steel  to  benefit  manufiicturers  of  cut- 
lerr  and  hardware;  the  free  importation 
of  nidcs  and  sumac  to  benefit  leather  man- 
ufiu:turers  and  shoemakers;  the  free  im- 
portatk>n  of  soda  ash  to  benefit  the  manu- 
tfcturers  of  glass,  soda  and  paper;  the  free 
importation  of  nickel  to  benefit  the  mani»- 
facturcrs  of  German  silver;  the  free  impoi^ 
tation  ol'  copper  to  benefit  the  manufac^ 
tnrers  of  brass  and  bronze  works;  the  free 
importation  of  d^-estuffs  to  benefit  the  print 
HX>rkK;  the  free  importation  of  books  to  aid 
the  cause  of  literature ;  the  free  importation 
of  paper  to  aid  the  publishers;  the  free  im- 
portation of  coal  to  aid  the  New  England 
uctories;  in  fact,  we  can  scarcely  lay  a 
finger  upon  any  industrial  interest  in  Asner- 
ica  but  is  threatened  by  this  process. 

"  Every  one  of  tliese  demands  is  made  in 
the  interest  of  capital  wholly  and  solely. 
Not  one  of  them  can  in  any  degree  benefit 
the  operatives  engaged  in  manufacturing 
pursuitji,  while  the  cnonnous  influx  of  for- 
eign goods  that  would  follow  so  sweeping 
an  increase  of  the  free  list  would  crush 
thouMMuds  of  American  industrial  estabUsh- 
ments,  and  throw  tens  of  thousands  of  opera- 


tives out  of  employment.  This  is  undoubt* 
cdly  the  aim  of  the  English  Free  Traders  at 
the'  present  time,  as  they  set^  that  unlefs 
they  can  bv  some  means  u-^est  the^mpld 
progress  ol^an  industry  their  <ywn  interats 
must  suffer  heavily." 


It  is  important  that  the  adv^QXtcs  of  pro- 
tection should  never  give  away  one  of  tndr 
strongest  points,  by  conceding  that  any 
other  tariff  can  be  more  efficient  than,  {k 
protective' tariff,  in  the  collection  of  a.bu}ge 
revenue.  We  have  always,  without -one 
exception,  derived  'liuver  revenues  from 
protective  tariffs  than  from  noii-protective 
ones.  A  tariff  so  lald.'i^  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  reVenue  on  every  article, 
would  necesftarily  be  one  that  would  be  pro* 
tertive  on  6\*ery  article.  When  we  had 
what  we  called  a  "  revenue  tariff*,  on  wool 
and'vnolenfi,  they  produced  only  one  qr 
two  millions  of  revenue.  Now  tiiiider  a 
pro/tective  tariff,  they  produce  J|24/xxvxx> 
of  revenue  (in  i8^),  beinj^  the  high^^ 
article  next  to  sugar  on  the  list. 

We  deprecate  therefore  Uie  bmguage''c!f 
the"  New  York  7VfAjirjw>,  in  cqmmenttilg  on 
Mirshall's  reMlution  ifi  Congress,  in  fivof 
of  "  such  duties  oh  every  article  as  will  eive 
the  maximum  of  revenue  oii  that  futicl^ 
Upon  this  the  TVf^M  says:        '  '. 

Tlic  doctrim  of  that  rMolve,  snbodisd  la  a  tarfti; 
would  tiim  nuiny  thotuwods  of  dciiM|crstiG  artiiiaqs 
oat  of  employment  and  reduce  the  wages  ol  ma»' 
others.  It  Arould  reduce  the  Impeiit  oo  raady«iaae 
doUiii&if  compoaed  of  wool,  etc.,  from  90  cenSs  pm 

Kmnd  and  40  per  cviiL  ad  valorem  to  lisa|i  thsa  naif 
cse  ratcft,  and  flood  our  city  with  the  awieeDings  of 
th»nnt  atf>p-ahc>p«  of  Europe.  It  woirid  reouce  tfie 
impoak  on  ciipua  from  $9  per  po«nd  amd  fs  per  ccat. 
ad  valorem  to  «o  per  cenL  witkomi  the  %^  jfttr  poupd^ 
and  thus  deprive  of  employment  two-thu^  01  tboao 
now  working  in  c\rikr  fiutorks  and  ahnoat  nnaid- 
mously  vodog  the  ■democratic  ticket.  Thaao  an  bat 
two  out  of  a  nundrcd  pursuits  of  our  dtiaens  which 
anch  a  tariff  as  the  Free  Tradera  demand  woul^ 
^Mmamt  and^U  but  deatroj.  Bither  thoae  pnraidta 
wools  bo  tanaforred  to  loreiga  countfiea,  or  the 
wages  of  thoae  employed  in  them  must  be  reduced 
nearly  one-half;  for  it  ia  idmply  hnpoaaible  that  eni- 
plb^era  ahould  persist  in  paving  #10,000  here  for  labor 
that  they  oonid  hwc  for  $5^000  or  leaa  in  Kurope,  if  Iks 
tariff  were  recast  with  a  view  to  rcveaue  aloae. 

Undoubtedly  a  low  tariff  would  prbduc^ 
the  effects  Mr.  Greeley  describes,  but  his 
error  consists  in  conceding  that  the  **  tariff 
which  will  produce  the  nuudmum  of  rev* 
enue  on  each  article,"  would  be  a  low  tariff. 
Such  an  admission  gives  away  one-half  of 
the  strength  of  the  Protei^tionlst  argument, 
and    is  besides  grossly  untrue.      We  get 
three  times  as  much  revenue  now  from  uie 
moht  protective  portions  of  our  tarifi^  as  we 
got  in  i860  from  our  entire  tanffs.     IVoteo* 
tion  bas  given  us  four  and  a  half  tute*^ 
higher  feNetvvsft  >3KWixv  Sxt^  >awA».,  ^^^SlIT^ 
caiv  wot  »Stm^  Ma  \^  ^  '^^^'T^cSS 
\Voi^\«!l  y»\rEvi\  «i^noX  v»»*=1  "^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 


lb 


preceding  ten,  and  all  ihn  n*^t^jiiikMandtng^  \  and  German  peaiiantry,  in  the  attempt  to 


Jhm  of  these  years  kave  been  year*  at'  ike  most 
anfensrve  warfare  ever  carried  on  By  a  sin^ic 
matum.  The  sober  sense  of  the  American 
people  can  not  fail  to  t»ee  that  the^e  are  in- 
controvertible proofK,  that  protection  to  our 
industry  has  bnecn  the  sheet-anchor  of  our 
Mfetjr. 

"•NIBBLED  TO   DEATH    BY    PIS- 


MIRKS." 

it  is  seldom  that  the  longest  speeches  are 
the  moiit  effective.  Of  all  the  utterance*^ 
in  Congress  or  from  the  Cabinet  during  the 
present  session,  the  thunder-bc^t  that  went 
farthest,  killed  the  greatest  number,  and 
will  be  the  longest  remembered,  was  hurled 
when  Gen.  Scnenck  declared  that,  should 
the  tariflf  bill  be  defeated,  the  verdict  okct 
its  coriise  would  be,  "  Nibbled  to  dl^th  bj- 
pUinires.*'  Not  a  single  denial  has  been 
made  in  Congress  that  the  protective  char- 
acter of  the  tarifT  has  quadrupled  our  reve- 
nue. It  has  not  been  denied  that  the  effect 
€tf  a  protective  tariff'  has  been  to  develop 
and  foster  all  the  industries  in  which  we 
compete  with  Europe,  except  that  of  pro- 
ducing breadstuff's.  In  the  matter  of  bread- 
Wuffis  we  have  gone  far  toward  supph-ing 
our  farmers  with  that  home  market  which 
i«  always  so  much  more  valuable  than  the 
Ibreign,  and  which,  if  protection  to  manu- 
fiictures  \^re  continued,  would  soon  de- 
velop them  to  a  point  which  would  coii- 
•unie  all  our  breadstuff's  at  home,  at 
higher  prices  than  could  be  obtained 
abroad. 

Not  a  single  souare  assault  upon  the  prin* 
eiple  of  protection  has  been  made  from 
an  J  Quarter,  bv  attemjiting  to  show  that  it 
had  railed  to  cfevelop  and  extend  the  indus- 
tries it  had  aimed  to  devel66;  that  it  had 
lessened  our  revenue;  that  it  brought  on 
commerciul  distress;  or  that  it  had  turned 
any  class  of  men  into  the  streets,  as  did 
free  trade  in  iSi6-20,  in  1S36,  nnd  in  1857. 
All  efforts  to  change  the  tariff"  are  mside 
under  the  pica  of  reducing  the  revenue,  on 
the  ground  that  we  are  collecting  more 
revenue  than  we  need,  and  are  paying  oflT 
the  debt  more  rapidly  than  we  ought.  It 
is  not  contended  that  our  working  classes 
tfre  suffering  or  that  ready  employment 
at  Aill  wages  is  not  everywhere  to  be 
had  for  all  who  are  willing  to  M^-ork.  It 
u  not  denied  that  in  England  industry  is 
rery  straightened,  and  that  a  recent  com- 
mission, appointed  by  Parliament  to  invc^ 
tigate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
reports  that  it  is  better  in  America  than  any- 
where else.  The  editor  of  ihe  Missoun 
.Zhmacra/^  now  tnivcling  in  Europe,  writes 
ft>  hi's  paper  that  It  U  in  vain  for  American 


raise  breadstuff's  for  the  English  market. 
While  we  are  paying  from  ^16  to  $30  per 
month,  and  board,  for  green  farm  hands, 
who  are  mostly  fre^h  imported  European 
pea>ant»,  hands  of  the  same  class  in  Eu- 
rope, 1,500  miloN  nearer  to  the  English 
market!),  are  working  for  less  money  and 
boarding  themselveK  As  a  sample  of  the 
difference  trt  mxinufacturing  wages,  take 
the  following  average  weekly  earnings  o( 
puddlers  in  the  iron  furnaces  here  and 
there: 

UnilMlSuieM $ib  54  gold. 

Enj^land S  75     •• 

France  800     •* 

Bclinyn*  J^nd  Rhenish  PnissU 600     ** 

RuBiiu  (Vidua  Ironworiuk) 19]     **  . 

In  spite  of  the  arguments  of  the  Free 
Traders,  that  w«  ought  to  be  sufftering, 
while  the  artisans  of  England  ought  to  be 
happy,  under  free  trade,  we  find  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  their  nobility  presiding  at  \'ast  meet- 
ings for  the  promotion  of  the  emigration  of 
laborers  ynMv  Englahd,  ahd  Canadian  and 
Australian  papers  abusing  the  home  au- 
thorities because  they  report  in  favor  of 
emigration  to  the  dearly-taxed  United  States, 
rather  than  to  the  cheaply-taxed  colonies. 
About  400,005'  people  came  here  last  year, 
and  we  look  for  a  still  lai*ger  number  this 
year.  And'still,  in  spite  of  these  great  facts, 
the  army  of  pismires  are  mustering  their 
hosts  to  the  work  of  nibbling  down  and 
undermining  the  defenses  of  American  in- 
dustries. 

Pismire  the  first  proceeds  by  understating 
the  value  of  our  manufactures,  the  number 
of  hands  they  etnploy,  of  souls  they  eap- 
port,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  supply 
the  wants  of  our  people,  and  consume  our 
agricultural  products.  Thus,  one  writer,  ia 
an  article  before  us,  states  tlie  wliole  mlue 
of  our  annual  product  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  at  only  $119,950,000,  whereas 
the  true  value,  as  computed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Associatkm,  which  is  in 
receipt  of  regular  reports  from  the  members 
of  their  production,  \m  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Pismire  the  second  says  that  only  ^jo^ooa 
persons  are  employed  in  the  great  protected 
industries  of  iron,  woolens  and  cottons,  whea 
those  of  iron  alone  employ  fully  65CVOGO 
pen»ons,  and  support  directly  3,200,000  per- 
sons. 

Pismire  the  third  ("Gath,"  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  oC  the  Chicago  Trihmme^ 
in  his  letter  published  May  17)  says: 

*'The  whole  number  of  manufacturinf^  laboten. 
direct  and  ioci4ental«  in  crery  department  of  wiaat  ii 
called  industry,  amounts  to  only  1.3^5,010.** 

This  was  the  number  returned  by  the 
cenaua^  as  male  and  female  operatives  in 


^Mrmers   to  attempt  to  compete  with  l\\e  \  rM«\utaeXon^,\Ti  ^'^fccsVwi  years  aga    As 
cAejp  itcrf  labor  of  the  Russian,  A\iAtriaT\\  eacYiol  >^««t  WLV^«I^»5A  vx'Ctit  vi«vj^V»« 
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IS,  the/  would  ha\^  otietained  5*540,- 
nons,  or  one-«ixth  of  our  whole  ()opu-  I 
at  that  time.  !)ut  if,  in  addition,  we  i 
« the  penons  collatenilly  employed  in 
ri^nj^  and  transporting  their  products, 
lo  have  shown  not  less  than  8,000,000, 
ourth  of  our  population  sustained  hy 
factures.  But  **Gath"  wholly  omits 
e  that  within  ten  years  our  iron  product 
oubledy  and  our  other  manufacturer 
increased  by  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
creafte  of  60  per  cent,  would  make  the 
It  number  of  perjoiiti  employed  in 
hctures  alone  (exclusive  of  tho^  mm- 
irmers  and  planters  who  are  employed 
nishing  their  raw  materials)  at  2,308,- 
We  are  safe  in  statin*;  their  entire 
«r  at  2,500/xx>,  and  the  numl>er  of  |>cr^ 
hey  support  at  10,000,000,  or  one-fourth 
f  whole  people. 
mire  ike  fourth  (and  there  are  at  least 

>  of  this  claSi,  all  misled  by  David  A. 
i)  represents  that  we  have,  during  the 
wo  years,  placed  such  taxes  on  the 
iais  used  in  ship-building  as  to  close 

ship-yard  in  the  coimtry ;  whereas,  in 
owing  to  an  over-production  of 'ships 
igland  during  our  war,  the  decline  in 
Miilding  has  oeen  as  sudden  and  dis- 
Dgjo  ship-builders  there  as  it  has  been 
Tlie  building  of  sailing  vessels  In 
:  Britain  rose  from  33  ve^^^els  of  13,.^^ 
■ggregate  in  i860  to  142  vessels  and 
^a  tons  in  1863,  and  154  vessels  of 
ID  tons  in  1864,  from  whence  it  rapidly 

>  99  vessels  of  39,103  tons  in  1867,  or 
out  one^third  its  standard  during  our 
The  bnilding  of  Ateam  vessels  in  Great 
n  rose  in  like  miumer  from  149  vessels 
,115  tonnage  in  1S60  to  343  steamers  of 
it  tons  in  1864,  and  3^  steamers  of 
)a  tons  in  1865,  from  which  high  rate 
xlaction  it  fell  to  188  vessels  or  75,009 
o>i868^  and  has  since  declined  still  fur- 
Besides  this,  the  reports  of  our  Sec- 

et  of  the  Navy  show  a  heavy  sale  of 
nunent  vessels  of  all  kinds  sufficient 
SBselves  to  glut  our  market  with  cheap 
.  and  stop  further  demand  for  ship- 
ing.  Nevertheless,  \vhen  the  writer, 
rears  1^0,  made  personal  inquiry  into 
ates  oT  wages  paid  in  the  New  York 
fardsy  he  found  Kufficient  building  and 
ring  goine  on  to  enable  the  principal 

to  run  with  nearly  as  large  a  force  as 
160,  ani  to  pay  considerably  higher 
■  in  gold. 

mire  the  fifths  echoing  some  assertion 
ti  he  supposes  he  has  heard  somc- 
By    says    that    w^e    are    building    no 

iron  vessels,  while  the  following 
ss,  taken  from  Mr.  Nimmo's  report 
it  number  atid  tonnage  of  Ameri- 
Bteam    and    ^Wng  vessels    recentU 

of  American  iron,  shows    that   we  \ 
£Urijr  embstrked    in   the   business  of  \ 


iron  ship-building,  and  are  making  godd 
progress  therein : 

Clau.                              Nmmhtr,  T^mmgt, 

Barlu I  Ms 

Briipi I  2» 

B<irg«» 1  244 

].:ikv  Stramefi  •' >  '^il'S 

Kiv«*r  Stfincrs 6f  ts,9i# 

Occau  btMunen 49  4if9i 

Total 118  ^»9^ 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  read  the  statement 
in  the  free  trade  papers  that  the  America4 
flag  no  lorifer  waves  over  a  single  ocean 
steamer  except  upon  the  Panama  and  Pa- 
cific lines,  whereas  here  we  have  -^.  iron 
steamers  afloat,  besides  the  wtx>den  one^ 
Or  tf  they  have  been  sold  to  foreigners,  it 
proves  equally  well  that  they  found  it  ad** 
visable  to  have  their  ships  built  here  rather 
than  abroad.  So  far  no  vessel  has'  been 
built  in  fSie  United  States  of  imported  iroi^ 
the  American  iron  being  .a  superior  article. 
Official  tests,  n'uide  at  tne  Watertown  arse- 
nal, give  the  average  tensile  strength  at 
41.505  lbs.  foi}  the  English  specimens,  and 
jrS*^'^^  ^^'  for.  the  American,  per  squa^ 
inch.       , 

So  we  might  pursue  the  army  of  infinitetr 
imal  liars  into  their  Jungle  of  infinitesimal 
lies.  But  what  is  the  use  of  firing  thf 
artillery  of  statistics  at  such  a  marsh  full  oir 
mosquitoes.  The  only  way  is  to  light  • 
smudge  that  will  protect  u^^  from  the  ^rtranj^ 
of  them.  This  Gen.  Schehck  did  when  ht 
named  tlfem.  Every  Free  Trader  in  the 
country  felt  the  force  and  truth  of  his  epi- 
thet. It  stung  only  because  it  was  truie^ 
While  they  denounced  it,  they  could  neither 
deny  nor  answer  it. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GI|.ASS. 

Glass  is  the  most  useful,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  metallic  substances 
invented  or  discovered  by  man.  Specimens 
of  glass  ornaments  are  'found  buried  with 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  a  monarch  who  reined  1 ,500  years 
before  Christ.  The  Egyptian  use  of  ^lass 
ante-dates  the  story  tluit  Phenician  sailort 
discovered  it  accidentally  among  the  ashes 
of  a  fire  they  had  kindled  on  the  sand,  an4 
into  which  some  soda  had  fallen,  which, 
fumngwith  the  sand,  produced  the  ^s- 
tal.  The  latter  is  doubless  apocrypmL 
Among  the  ancients,  however,  glass  was  an 
article  of  jevfelry  and  ornament,  a  substitute 
for  pearls  and  precious  stones.  A  few  high^ 
ly  wrotlj^ht  vessels  and  plates  were  formed 
of  it,  some  of  which  have  cokne  down  to  uk 
in  tombs,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  In 
modem  Europe,  the  manufacture  was  begun 
at  Murano^  near  Venice,  and  carried  to  suc^ 
a  success  thai  %\a!M^  TcCw?KK%>cs«^»wN»\3fiBfc 
the  p\ace  c^  V\vt  m\WiT%  ^"l  vc55«&x^  "^^^S^^ 
CoVben,  \.Vvc  ^aXVvet  o^  VVv^  V^^f^:*^^^ 
in  Yrance,  bvoa^X  VY^  tscs«wS»«^«»»*  «" 
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BTfuice  to  Fnuice»  oootemponuieously  with  I 
those  of  Sevres  china,  Fleuyibh  carpets,  and 
G<^elin  ts^a^fXYj  in  the  bplcndid  rci^n  of 
JLouis  XlV.  jfn  1614,  the  .first  French 
"window  glass  was  made,  though  it  had  been 
made  in  Efigland  in  1557,  and  in  Scotland 
in  1610,  but  to  an  ^xteixt  that  only  admitted 
of  glazing  a  part  of  the  windows  of  the 
Royal  palaces.  Not  until  1630  did  the  use 
of  glass  for  windows  reach  the  common 
'  people.  Owing  to  the  fkbulous  value  of 
glass  beads  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  arti- 
sans were  sent  to  Virginia  to  HHaVe  glass, 
as 'early  ai  1609,  eleven  years  before  Ply- 
ttioudi  Rock  received  tne  Pilgrims.  In 
Salern.  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  the  first 
ylass  factory  was  encourne ed  by  a  graht  of 
several  acres  of  land.  Three  years  afler, 
the  General  Court  authorized  uie  town  to 
loan  the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  to  be  re- 
paid **  if  the  work  succeeded,  when  they 
were  a&le."  In  Scotland,  ten  years  aft^r, 
the  firAt  glass  hoiise  was  erected,  and  the 
importation  of  foreign  glass  Vras  prohibit^ed. 
Scattered  enterprises  were  Undertaken  in 
Kew  York,  New  Jersey,"  and  Maryland; 
but  as  late  as  1783,  very  little  glass  was 
made  in  America,  except  an  inferior  window 
Klass  and  bottles.  In  i795-97r  General 
James  O'Hara,  Isaac  Craig,  an4  Stephen 
Bayard  began  the  first  glass  worlLS  at  rltt%- 
^uT^,  the  town  having  been  laid  out  in 
1784.  Among  General  O'Hara's  papers,  at 
his  dieath,  was  found,  a  memorandum,  as 
follows:  '* To-day  we  make  the  first  bottle 
at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.'*  Some 
Free  Trader  should  have  been  at  hand  to 
Atourehfhi  th4t  it  would  have  been  cheaper 
to  import  tliat  bottle  froHi  England  I 

Prior  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  celebrated 
rm>rt4b  the  first-Congress, in  f  T^d^'on  man- 
ufactures and  the  £ity  of  iMotcctioa  to 
Anwrican  indiistry,  the  tannoa glass  was 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.  He  reported  that 
the  materiala  for  its  manufacture  are  every- 
where found  throughout  the  United  States; 
that  the  sands  aud  stonea  called  tarso^ 
srhich.  .include  flinty:  andci^talline  sub- 
stances generally,  and  the  saks  of  various 
kinds,  particiilarly  %k  t^e  sea-weed  Kali  or 
Kelp^  are  tho  evsential  ingredients;  th^t 
.lnei  (MV^w  abundant,  and  that  the  manufac- 
tarpiOOJQf  needed  liirge  capital,  and  afforded 
cn(i^>k>ymeat  for  much  :manual  labor.  He 
recommended  a  bounty  on  window  glass 
e|}4. bottles,  and,  in  1794,  the  tariff  on  win- 
doipc  glass  was  jaii>cd  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  on  <;ertain  elaborate  glassware  still 
higher.^ 

'  jitM  joleresdiig to uotetiuit  ia  the Mmmo  y9ue  in 
wMrA  (hjM  tariff  act  was  passed,  its  greitX  outtvot, 
Aiex,  Htunilton,  IbrmcMl  an  itKrorporved  ^^odctv 
<ar  the  estabiahmenifof  nsoful'mnnafiictorvs,'^^  ^l\v 


In  1802,  General  OHara,  of  Pitti 
sent  to  England  for  more  workm 
larged  his  works,  and  began  the  m 
turc  of  white  and  flint  glass.  The  f 
his  first  bottle  cost  ft^o/xo  had  r 
couragcd  him.  In  X006,  Congresi^ 
sentmcnt  of  British  outrages  on  Az 
commerce,  prohibited  the  intipduc 
most  kindly  of  British  manufactures, 
ing  glass;  though  Congress  soon  af 
pended  the  operations  of  the  ect,^ 
issue  of  the  Berlin  decrees,  prohibi 
commerce  with  the  British  islands, 
seriously  impaired  our  transportir 
shipping  interests  and  lessened  our 
trade,  gave  so  great  a  stimulus  tod< 
manufactures  as  to  increase  with 
ampled  rapidity  our  domestic  conun 
,  In  1807,  0*Hara's  white  glass  w 
Pittsburgh  w^ere  reported  as  pira 
$18,000  per  annum,  and  ^  green  gl 
tory  hjul  been  erected  across  the  Mc 
hefa.  In  1808  the  first  flint  glass 
was  established  in  Pittsburgh  by  Ba] 
&  Co.,  who  met  with  the  greatest  di 
in  procuring  trained  workmen  and  t 
per  materials,  but,  at  length,  establ 
profitable  business* 

In  1810,  Secretar)'  Gallatin  reporl 
glass  manufactories  in  the  countr 
ployed  140  glass-blowers,  and  nudu 
000  boxes  of  window  glaiss  icxisqw 
each;'  that  of  Boston  made  crowi 
equal  to  any  imported;  all  the  othen 
or  German  glass,  worth  fifteen  pc 
less;  that  of  Pittsbuigh  used  coal, 
others,  wood  for  fuel.  The  importa 
window  glass  were  also  37^000  boa 
extension  of  the  domestic .  manuj 
which  supplied  precisely  one-half  tl 
sumption,  being  retardeii  by  wanto 
men. 

In  1811:^  three  glass  works  in  PSU 
produced  flint  glass  tx>  the  value  of  | 

years  aAcrwvd  th«  **HaiiiiUoa  Mstmfliiti 
cicty  *^->Yiis  incorporated  and  became  pronnc 
cxtennx'e  glass  works,  ten  miles  west  ot 
vhkh  its  mciahcra  had  nfno  yttm  bolbro  ssl 
lion.  The  Chang*  of  naiiM  wa«  a  tHboti 
fither  of  American  protection,  to  whose  d 
reliitlTe  to  tlic  suprcmar^  and  coerc^e  po^rc 
Nntionnl  Govern mfiit.  ss  Well  rh  reKtfvetn  < 
cvkl  ({ucfttions,  the  country  has  bqpi  fiarced  t 
within  the  past  decade. 


t  Under  the  protacti  v  tsrifT.  frnwied  by  Hs 
1794,  we  ivcn.%  at  this  pcriixl.  coUecting'  ic 
revenue  that,  ;iillerpayinii^  »n*u|iw;irds  oTlbij,! 
lea  debt'  in  four  and  a  half  vei 


the  nalionul  fnndc 


ident  JrflTcrson  rc()orts  to  Conercsa  ttiatthci 

a  surplus,  unless  the  rate  or  paynn 

lie  inquired  whether  it  would  do  to  remit  th< 


lent  is  ii 


«Htajh  privU^gca^  including  a  city  chaster,  o^cr  a.  dVsr 
ftj^nur  miles  sqiiar«r«  at  tlieFalU  of  thcl*a»»aic,  "N  -  V, 
wMrh  they  named  Rittersmi.     It  l«  now  one  oT  w< 


j^jcf  MIX  miles  Bquarv^  at  tlicJ 
"^  thtfy  named  Ritterse 

■naniifsrtiMing  cites  in  the  coontry. 


salt,  which  the  salt  impoiters  wef«  cbunc 
then  as  now.  SiUd  he,  **SliaU  we  safiprcsi 
post  and  frive  that  advantapre  to  foraiffn  ore 
^c  tnanixVac^Tc^?**    lie  expressc«l  the  hi 

tbe  a;teaX\(<tfV^imefc  c^^  yiiMAa.  t^^oKaaoKnv^T^ 
caxvai%«  *s^^  «wt\v  cf^ct  <:WvwAa  tX  \i<d^Ki«N 


•X;hioa  \  Ikiinal 
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nd  window  glaiw  worth  $40,ooa 
e  year  a  German,  named  Eich- 
rmerijr  glass  cutter  to  Louis 
King  of  France,"  established 
Pittsburgh,  and  cut  the  first  six- 
elier,  with  prisms  of  his  cutting 
the  United  States.  It  was  sus- 
I  triumph  of  art  in  the  house  of 
nkeeper,  for  public  admiration. 
ge  flint  glass  works  were  built 
itly  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  Boston ; 
lass  Cactory  was  built  in  Keene, 
re  it  is  still  a  principal  business. 
J  were  projected  at  CincinnatL 
t  New  England  Glass  Company 
at  Cambndge,  one  of  the  most 
int  glass  manufacturies  in  the 
l¥ith  t^-b  flint  furnaces,  and 
glass  cutting  mills,  operated  by 
a  red  lead  furnace,  they  pro- 
finest  work,  Grecian  Tamps, 
for  churches,  vases,  antique 
irent  lamps,  and  began  to  ex- 
npetition  with  England,  to  the 
s  and  South  America.  Capital, 
nnual  product,  165,00a  The 
juiff  was  thus  developing  its 
Jtuting  an  export  for  an  Import 

xt  year,  however,  a  series  of  in- 
ich  had  been  accuii^lating  ever 
3eace  of  1815,  suddenly  t)roke 
mntry,  with  a  power  that  could 
only  by  those  who  experienced 

inder  the  joint  influences  of  the 
urilf,  and  the  Jefferson  non-inter- 
2j  against  England,  our  manu- 
1  rapidly  increased,  and  our  agri«. 
,  internal  commerce  were  pros- 
ith  a  population  of  7,339,903, 
af  that  year  returned  our  manu- 
al 37,694,^2,  and  trustworthy 
creased  the  total  to  $172,762,676, 
>2I  ^rr  capita*  This  was  only 
bird  our  present  ratio /rr  cnHta^ 
nearly  all  been  the  growth  of 
I  of  encouragement.* 
tanding  tlie  lu'gcnt  recommend- 
Ir.  Miidison,  on  the  return  of 
Congress  should  not  pornjit  llio 
of  commerce  with  England,  10 
.  ''the  manufactures  which  liave 
I  existence,  and  attained  an  un- 
naturity  tliroughout  the  United 

Msdison  in  the  same  year.  !n  Jn«*  tni's- 
nlated  the  country  upon  ti  e  (.-\ici.>ioii 
tufmctiirp«andtlirsi:'v-;t!iulii>  I  of  domts- 
.  iiun]ii'.  •.  :i  '.(!  •s.ii'i.  "  in  a  ii.ition.il  view 
Jn»tlv  ri'irirtlcd  as  of  il»,i  If  more  th'in  a 
or  oar  privations  atiil  lo>scs.  n'siiltin^- 
fnlnstk-c,  wli]ch  furnb;^cd  the  j^cncr.il 
red  for  its  Bccompli^thmiTit.  I  low  far  it 
■edient  to  J^uard  the  intancv  of  thi>  ini- 
t  the  dlstnputinn  of  h'.bor  1  y.rc«:«l  it'on 
ercal  tariff,  wms  a  <ii''jiTt  ^v'-.i  -h  '"f>u!<l 
itaulf  to  the  patriotic  iwde^tioiis  of 


States,  during  the  period  of  the  Et^opCfM 
wars,"  a  commercial  treaty  was  adop^d  oi^ 
the  third  of  July,  at  London,  by  wbich  ^^tim 
duties  on  tonnuge  and  imparts  were  equaliatej 
so  that  the  proiduce  or  maniifactures  of  ^he 
one  country  could,  be  imported  into  the 
other,  in  the  ships  of  eltneri  yppn'eq^ial 
tenns."  This  inaugurated,  in  principle^ 
perfect  free  trade  between  a  country  whpae 
manufactures  were  30  years  old,  and  an- 
other whose  industries  had  be(ui  stcadUj 
protected  for  300  years.  The  resiUt.  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  ^^astor  coniplete^  and. 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  misery  it  pro- 
duced. The  imports  suddenly  swelled 
to  $i55t^^ooo  in  x8i6,  and  the  country, 
was  for  the  hour  flattered  by  their  enor- 
mous quantity — the  duties,  despite  the  low- 
ness  of  the 'tariff,  risii\g  to  thiirty-six  mil- 
lions, English  mariuiacturers  competed 
with  each  other  in  pilinK  hei^y  consign- 
ments of  goods  into  the  Amen^an  market, 
to  be  sold  at  a  loss;  under  a  policy  which, 
Mr.  Brougham  at  the  time  justifled  in  par- 
liament in  the  foUoyring  terms:  **It  is  eren 
worth  while  to  incur  4  loss  upon  the  flnt, 
exportations,  in  order  by  the  glut^  to  stifle 
in  the  cradle  these  riaing  manulactures  in  \ 
the  United  States,  which  the  war  hod  force^ 
into  existence  contrary  to  the  natural  cause 
of  things."  The  importers  ^nd  auctioneen^- 
made  heavy  profits  for  a  year  or  two. .  \xk 
i8k6-i7-'i8,  the  . manuilacturera  <^  the;, 
country  were  dischaiging  Uieir  men  one, 
after  another;  60,000  o]>eratives  were  dU-^ 
charged,  and  340,000  persons  dependent  on 
them  were  reduced  to  distrei>s.  In  1819^ 
after  three  years  of  free  trade,  the  depres- 
sion exten^d  to  all  branches  ot  industry, 
the  country  reaching  that  unfortunate  con- 
dition, in  which  Gen.  Jackson  wrote  that 
unlesa  protection  from  competition  with  the 
cheap  capital  and  pauper  labor  of  Europe ' 
were  restored,  "  we  should  soon  be  paupers 
ourselves."  1 

In  1824,  protection  was  revtored,  and  In 
18,^1,  the  committee  on  gl^^s  and  manufac- 
ture of  clay,  in  Congress^  (for  instead  of 
one  general  committee  on  manufactures  as 
now,  each  leading  industry  then  had  its 
committee,)  reported  twenty-one  flint-fl^ass' 
furnaces  in  the  United  State^  of  which  six 
were  in  and  near  Boston,  and  twenty-three 
manufactAiics  of  c;  Under  window  glasS|  of 
which  four  were  at  Fitti>burgh,  four  at 
Bumsville,  Pa.,  and  two  at  Wheeling,  Va. 
The  New  England  Crown  Glass  Companr, 
and  one  of  the  kind  near  New  York, 
were  all  in  that  line.  The  total  annual 
jiroduct  was  $3,000,000,  employing  2,140 
])ersons,  subsibting  10,800,  paying  in  wages 
45720,000. 

In  1844,  the  manufacture  of  \ire««ed  5f!>3^^ 
by  means  of  \umXuW\c.  w\o>3\<\>^,  vcv  vocoNaSocvw 

of  cut  g\as«,  an  MrveTvcwcv  '^^^*^^'^^'^^v2!l3S^ 
introduced   mXo  Y.u^\sktv.d,  «.  v^^^^  m«o^ 
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manjr  Uut  even  tor  EnsUnd.  Lord  Drouth* 
(nn't  poHcy  of  breaking  down  American 
fattfinfacturea  wu  fhort-<'iiihted.  Within 
tWi>  years  prcK«ed  g\ti*  hud  become  a  vcty 
praminent  branch  of  the  mnnufacture  in  alt 
TBtnulacluring  natluni.  From  this  period 
vntil'  i860,  the  growth  of  the  glaiui  maiiu- 
(Ktare  Iral  iteody,  and,  owing  to  the  skill 
Teqiured  in  the  manufacture,  tlie  abundance  i 
of  our  raw  materialrt^  the  partiid  protection 
aflivded  bviti  friability, and  thecunKequcnt 
kniic*  by  breakage  tUKtained  in  shipping  it 
(crtRi  the  ocean,  it  hai  been  \ett  alTected 
ttun  mo^t  induiitrieK,  by  hi»ti1e  or  flitctuat' 
ipg  l^slative  meaturrt.  In  1S60,  the  cen- 
ras  Tciurned  iii  manufactories  of  gla<£- 
wara  of  all  kinds,  employing  (''.lij/'^ 
of  capital,*  consuming  (2,91^,^01  worth 
of  nw  material*,  etnploying  9,uii>  hands 
of  whom  351  wen  femnlet,  paiinr  $J,- 
tpifi^l  in  annual  wages,  and  producing 
M,775,iS5  worth  of  giaiswares,  aniiuallj. 
Our  imports  for  the  Mune  year  amounted  io 
only  fi, 104.493.  ^"'  Importiof  glass  arij 
now  about  three  millions  per  year,  and  our 
producUon  pmtiabty  fivfe  times  that  valui.^ 
Thetnanuracturc  isone  of  llie  muittartiKlic 
and  beautiful  in  which  the  human  energies 
can  be  employed.  The  conversion  of  the 
rude  land,  asnes,  and  salts  into  a  tranhpar- 
enl  cryKal.  the  processes  of  fusing,  mould- 
iflg,  pressinr,  cutting,  blowing,  rhaiing, 
dlrenng,  embosKing,  engraving,  and  letter- 
inff  are  all  attractive  to  the  mmd,  and  edu- 
cattTe  of  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nerve,  and 
the  head,  and  through  the  refining  power 
of  tntelligent  Industry  over  the  morffnature 
of  man,  we   may  add   that  these  artistic 


and  beautiful  mechanical  proci 
like  alt  the  Rner  manufacture*, 
the  sliindard  of  moralK,  religion . 
well  as  of  wealth  and  culture,  ii 

earnestly  desire  to  see  such  ma 
ah  are  now  the  pride  of  Cotton, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  icN 
the  coal  mine>>of  Ilhnws,  and  1 
mountains  of  Kentucky  and 
God  speed  the  day. 


The  New  York  U'orld  aakt, 
appreheiisivi'lv,  "  Can  the  p'^ 
proiwlyte  Iht'^iilh?"  and  cnde«i 
nunde'ils  rt'iidi*r^ 'th.-it  they  ca 
argument  and  a-simiptions  are 
sectional  kiiut  in  which  the  Free 
love  to  indulge;  as  if  nu  Sou'the 
Western  man  could  sre  anythli 


o  fully  ■ 


employed  at  tfia  tJine  ths  ctuu  vs* 

Cfsh  nine  thvMf,  Ins  Incuntnim 

flic  namlnil par «f  th«  stork  of  eompsi  .     .„_... 

orthcBciHag^vliieaf  thfFri;ri^tf:4l«  slock,  wvi  not 

ittemifaad  1^  Vm  Isw  fend  each  ttiitr^i^,  {ji  tskln^f 

Am  emsua.  siA  pcriuiis,  asch  imnufscturrr  In  nuJi- 

A  nunaCKtare  micht  have  hncn  nUrtnl  vilh  only 
•iMsattal  capinl,  whk-h.  Mng  iMid  out  for  1^.- 
goD  rf  prBBlit).  vnld  malic  Uk  ospilil  anpluved 

£0^000  or  t9Vn>  as  QM  thcKMCs  topulil.  If,  then, 
In  fcanthe  huliacKl  incrcoAm  [n  prulits  ^11  as  to 
par  v>  pcrnni.  on  tii».aon.  >nd  die  HKninny  It 
■%9C)ud  0(1  $100,030  cafttaJ,  snd  lU  stock  scJIk  stpsr, 
k  nsf  b«  Bvd  la  have  tiooaioo  of  "otMaJ  cm- 
stOfti."  yctoiH-halTorthisan  knalvsiau  nntop- 
ksl  bat  Ksod  •rlU.  In  thli  rroncrt,  thrrvfon,  the 
census  /i^vres  Ibrni  ■  vrry  ImpriMct  nii^  to  (»pllal 
InvEStnl.  Ka  of  hands  rmplaycd.  If  a  ^lau  factory 
bctdcnLillvrTTiploy*  upnr)  wuvs  Ihc  men  whomuic 
kscoal,  orcoUert  Iti  Euvt.  it « linniT*.  packer^  sale*. 

etc.,  iti  list  of  ptrmos  employni  msy  wpnr  si 

But,  ir.in>t.^i.fc>r  hiiiii<lt.«m<«  «iMps,<\Wu 

M  nnplovinic  15a    \\t,lnbo«liWwt>c**ilflit. 
IM  AclDiy  is  the  real  emplOTa  V^.!*^ 


ST. 

fieri 


n  iiriniediale  c 
protection  had  not  been  9 
either  as  a  source  of  heve 
lus  to  production,  Bi  it  haa  been 
past  ten  years  such  Southern  raei 
inglon,  lelTerMon,  Miidihon,.\ndrc 
Henry  Clay  and  JohnCCalhour 

nlw! 
olds! 

trnduction  of  slaves  opented-ta 
Qry  tariff  to  protect  and '  encout 
breeding  as  a  leading  branch  o 
On  the  raising  of  raw  cotton  the  So 
nd  protection,  because  she  had 
no  competition.  On  two  out  ol 
chief  iridustrir<^,  therefore,   the 

third  she  needed  none.  How  i 
The  World,  in  most  respect^  ' 
rotates  the  political  aspects  of  th 
thus: 

**  Wlben  the  divuion  of  portHs  is  mad* 
th«  frvc  trade  host  will  he  muihaM  b 
crmts,  snd  the  pntcrtionHt  fcrres  by  the 
The  South  wiil  turn  the  political  Kale :  1 
bJc  v^aan  is  «n  Inquiiy  vFdvcp  inlcresL 

"  The  qtu-stion  wlitrc  the  ncgmcs  wil! 
u  ivM  in  our  pnlhin  Is  Tarrt^ajA  tun 
this.  The  Snulh  can  be  earned  for  ptt 
all]  onlrliT  their  tub*.  JfHuSButkA 
iraJ;  U  m^tk,!  lililt  difiriHct  wHtlkir  3 


of  Ut  Dimacnitit  ttirly  ;  and  Ibis  M«i« 
li3>clv  to  tc  fwnf  on  our  ride  Ihad^v 
Their  psruniarv  Intenirt  is  idenlilM  wWi 
m  of  tlidr  stetion.  The  anui.s]  income 
Will  b«  dJTidul  betntn  lalvr  an]  o^laL 
raauay  higher  •ium  in  Dmpaiiion  w 
tn^trr  pnmi^  ll  (n*  XrwaJtk^  for  the  ■ 
YUnt^n,  itifLslso  Ajr  tlicijite/vscof  thcit 
v.->«n  ftis  \4n'rM4  thai  predfininant  1 


found  on  the  DcTUDcntic  tide  ot 
n  than  on  the  Aepitblkan. 
Jm  reatona  whjr  we  aa  briicvc, 

the  national  pref'tiVncc  of  the 
he  partj  which  ^ave  them  free- 
c  ballot,  are  them.* 
:ka  1  ■  ■  ■ 
lid    a. 

dy  aaaociated  in  their  mindi 
y. .  They  well  ''  know  ■  that  *o 
9  South  has  nothinK  btit  rut- 
to  do  the  hegro  «'ilT  K;  flolh- 

•' field-)iand."  lie  cnnnot,  aa 
tuial  lahorer,  auqiiitv  rapi- 
nd,  biiild'a  hounp,  nupftart  niit 
t  .comlbrtable  footing',  cv  make 
»jF  in  the  world.     It  U  becnii»e 

knowthtK  that  Ihej  floe li  to  the 
(inK  divcmitj'  of  emplo^rnentK. 
I  thtre  it  mom  for  evcrv  faculty, 
itry  the  ran^c  of  einpfovmentK, 
It  the  SouA,  i«  very  liipited. 
,  above  all  thiftgii,  dci^ire  and 
iivenity  of  emjilo^-mcnt  which 
e*  bring*.  Now,  It  win  not  be 
■how  them  that  if  the  fiaoiooo,- 
cotton  which  (hfc  South  etporta 
ere  first  spun  into  yam,  and  then 

would  be  worth  t4"?i''°"t''^'°- 
in  extra  work  could,  aKould  and 
jne  by  that  jwrtion  of  the  South- 

who  are  now  nnd  hive  alwavs 
rying  in  the  hardest  way  to  etc 

without  work,'K-caiiNC  the  kind 
which  they  were  adapted  could 

Men  and  women  have.a  naturul 
r  gift*;  totne  are  mechanical, 
ouii,  some  muHcular,  dome  elo- 
e  prudent,  (time  enterprising, 
live,  tome  organizing.    All  are 

if  the  kind  of  induilry  they 
le  poKKible  to  them.  All  are 
■provident  if  It  Ib  not.  Having 
1  value  of  their  cotton  crop  by 

inttr  yam  bffore  exportfi^  it, 
t  tmd  whiter  of  the  South  would 
idhip^e  It,  by  weaVinff  the  yam 
«,  clolhii,  and  calicoes.  Already 
las  loi  mitls  goini;,  or  one-Biitn 

the  North.    A  very  fair  begin- 

nce  Maynard.  of  TenncHC.thui 
in  Congre**,  the  views  of  the 
rptectioDiits.  HeaaidUiati 


indkbrl 


u,  hei 


sfnrf™.! 


Lflbrd  to  limit  Ux  rru'Tvy  to  Aruwinr  tfafl 
Wllh  hark  17<d  hUi'l,  Ihry  were  llien 
1  coUon  BndwatrrraJtstlicy  wcTcihiil- 
il  ■  tiood  supply  o(  viKi].  CDuJd  not 
via  In  bLuikcu.    They  hid  a^  vid 

owl*;  liH7*had     '■'■'""■  "" 


H>  direct  th 
Tiu 


>ltn  froods  ;  lo  pruduc 
t,  ana  foaJ.  u  -•'  - 
VCfl  atliully   H 


hMwii  hoTia  H  mlntalnad  Ibr  tha  tutu*,- 
■aS  k  cmdhmkI  tkM  ronlfra  rMitrks  vUl 
Tiuch  un^lcr  |Mr  euL  sf  Sotahnn  milth  IB 
■in]  indi»tr]f.  IjMt  WW  4M^inJ83  paiu4* 
i.itespiuii  pmaib  sf  ndoB  rrsBn,  wira 
this  courn,  uid  Uta  Snath  .piir  Jj^Mo 
In  |i>i  nulls,  1aTlnauSuu.iu  pouodabiBaa 

uid  of  Hw  natctis'  •pan,  ^Jte.n^iig.-' 


Nnthcn. 

Senator  Revels,  of  Miuiasippi,  and  Rop- 
rchcntative  Buckley,  of  Alabanw,  with 
others  in  whom  the  Republlcana  of  the 
boiith,  hUck  and  white,  nave  confidence, 
will  labor  to  impress  these  facts  huleliUy  on 
the  Southern  mind.  Even  the  IforU  Ddmita 
that; 

•'  If  Iht  Umilh  csiUtniplsMd  smahn  rcbcUloo,  Hr> 
Miirruird  fe  rhief  aiYUmtnl  w0u!d  be  |iFrviu«Wv.     lit 


iriuni  UiciiukItc*   ifaisM   h 

On  the  contiary,  if  the  South  c 
plated  another  reM'i<^ni  the  quickeat  waiv 
In  bring  it  about  wffulij  be  to  restore  Britian 
free  trtjdc.  Gar  that  unites  the  rcnuaercial 
interests  of  the  South  witU<  England,  and 
of  the  North  with  England,  but  Icavea- 
tlie  South,  and  North.  no>  ctanmercial 
dealings  with  each  other. ,  The  ksa  de- 
pendent the  two  tiections  ane  on  each  other, 

pendent  pn  England,  the  more  liable  they 
are  to  go  to  war  with  each  other,  in  Iba 
hope  oThcr  alliance. 

The  World,  having  argued  that  the  South 
oiik;ht  nej^  to  have  anytnanuJactuTca,  next 

Eroceeds  to  argue  that  protection  will  not 
dp  her  to  them.    It  uy*  i 


f^U  -.th  tl 


BUliljhc 

Gte  Enclish  ysmi  on  pcrfrctly  «^ 
)Wtc(  of  prol— ' —  '-  •-  ' ■ 


iclwi  ysmi  on  pcrfrctlir  equal  tcnns. 

jf  proleftion  !■  to  incrrasr  the  piifeof 

by  addlna  the  duu  to  the  cosl  oT 

— _--     __,._ton.    Bui  dutleaeaa  N  teiinJ 

ocltoi- Kondi  Introduced  within  our  froaaicre.    Out- 

..A.^ .-, — iii-i^  •'-nwkrtlilMrulstedbT 

luH  1*  utiWiy  inopcn- 
ifaTcnaUins 


comretii^on.    Ttarkoullull 
To  uk  loT  prgtMCiaii  w  a 


i«aiiuil  the  compclitkn  ef  England,  ia  ttarli  stupid- 
ity. I*mtrrtinn  mart  it  thr  -n-errr'i  rilF  Itiaonly 
en  thc|iniiciplaarb«cUBde  that  the  South  cut  ever 
sell  Ita  cottoa  abroul  in  the  funn  at  nunubcaiRd 

England  protected  her  manufactures  Tor 
three  hundred  jrears.  Have  the  power  and 
pre-eminence  to  wWrit  they  attalncdaltMPwt 
at  her  water's  edge  t  Ii  i1  "  idiocy  or 
"  itark  stupidity"  to  sav  that  the  protection 
from  ibreigt)  comprtiifon,  which  first  gave 
them  the  home  mackrt,  imparted  a  prospei«- 
Ity  and  growth  to  their  manifticturea  which 
ultitnately  lo  cheapened  tl' 


■11  free  trade  ci_ 

the  »»in«  «i\\«.N  \vTie,  ■».Tii.  -f'Si  ^ji'w^\** 

the  «™e  T«>A^.    -^r.  •*««*- ^^^^^^^^ 

rut\  lOlccft.■^»t\\l\^»^ll->^■^« 

1    ported  WKWTOWl*  V»*»l^'<^**' 
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wHIch  should  have  heen  produoed  in  this 
conntiy*  Shut  out  these  foreign  made  cot- 
ton goods  and  in  a  few  jeazu  the  number  of 
cottonjDiiUs  at  the  South  will  double  and 
quadruple.  Then  the  value  of  the  cotton, 
in  the  field,  and  of  the  labor  that  niii»es' 
it,  will  rise  at  the  s^une  time  that  the 
vahib  ef  the  manufkctui^d  product  will  fnll. 
As  unerring  as  gravitation  is  the  law  tliat 
as  the  farmer  and  tnaliufacturer  come  to- 
gether, the  price  of  the  raw  material  riscA, 
and  that  of  the  manufactured  goods  falls. 
All  this  the  South  can  see,  and  we  do  'not 
believe  the  result  will  show  that  either  the 
whites  or  the  blacks  of  the  South  are  blind. 


TUm  princifde  of  protection  confers  the 

same  advantage  on  the  nation  adopting  it, 
as  a  trades' union  confers  on  tfiose  who  fol- 
low •  particular  trade.  The  object  of  a 
trades  union  is  to  prevent  the  few  men  un- 
emplo3red,  of  whokn  therte  will  alwaji'S  be 
some,  from  competing  with  and  reducing 
the-wa^es  of  those  employed.  Without 
such  unions  ten  men  unemployed,  and  offer- 
ing- ty  vrork  at  half  wages,  colidd  pass  from 
shop  to  shop,  and  place  to  place,  com- 
pelnng  every  employed  man  to  come  down 
in  his  rate  of  wages;  or  be  turned  out,  until 
they,  had  reduced  the  wages  of  io,oob  men, 
and  there  would  still  be  ten  men'unemploy- 
ed,  just  as  when  they  began.  It  is  against 
this  temfencyof  excesfdve  compeUtion  to 
reduce  wages,  that  trades  unions  are  fdAiied. 
Merchants  and  owners  of  property  form 
similar  combinations,  to  maintain  the  prices 
of  what  they  have  to  sell,  as  working  men 
form  to  maintain  the  2>rices  of  labor.    For 


a  very  few  goods  forced  upon  the  mirket 
and  sold  below. their  value  may  bring  down 
the  price  of  a  hundred  times  their  value, 
of  sunilar  goods.  So  a  small  importatiOD 
may  temporarily  so  underbid  and  reduce 
the  price  of  a  \ery  lam  domestic  ptodact, 
that  the  producers  of  that  product  oeuU 
better  afford  to  buy  the  whole  impoitatioa 
and  throw  it  into  the  sea,  than  to  stand  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  temporary  reduction 
of  price.  Nor  is  this  temporary  reduction 
any  boon  or  benefit  to  the  consumer,  fo  it 
can  on\y  occur,  in  any  important  degree, 
when  the  importation  is  very  small^  mta  the 
domestic  production  vtrj  large.  BmI,  in 
such  a  case,  any  check  to  the  domestic  pn> 
duction  enables  the  importer  promptly  to 
raise  his  prices  higher  than  they  were 
before. 

Prof.  Perry  and  Rev.  Henry  Blanchaid 
are  in  the  habit  of  inquiring,  in  their  firee 
trade  speeches,  **  Why,  if  protection  be  m 
wise  a  governmental  policv*  waa  it  not 
known  to  the  ancients?  Why  did  not  the 
Caesars  collect  the  revenues  of  Rome  bf 
protective  tariffs?" 

Answers:  Firsi — Because  the  Ccesais, 
especially  Augustus,  eldom  or  never  wore 
any  garments  save  those  which  were  spun, 
woven  and  made  by  the  women  of  their 
family.  There  was  no  foreign  competitkia. 
Secondly — ^Because  the  Caesars  practiced  free 
trade  and  direct  taxation.  They  got  what 
they  wanted  in  the  cheapest  market,  payiojl 
for  it  only  in  blows;  and  they  sold  their 
labor  in  the  dearest  market,  for  they  held  it 
far  above  any  price.  All  barbarism  ta  free 
trade. 
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Btitrmd  from  the  Refmbltcan  NoHtmal  PkUform  adopted  ai  iU  Wigwam^  Ckicmg^y^ 
n»  i860: 
**  While  providiitf  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Geneml  Goremraant  hy  dutlaa  on  imports,  sound 
pohcy  reqtiires  such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encouraga  tho  development  of  the  iaduatriat 
interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and.  we  commend  that  policy  of  national  ezchaogea  which  leaves  to  the 
^oridngmeUf  liberal  wages ;  to  agriculture,  remunerating  prices ;  to  merhanics  and  manufacturers, 
*n  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  natioii,  commercial  prosperity  and 
'"dependence." 

^roct  from  ths  Democratic  National  Platform  adopted  im  Tammany  HaU,  New  Tork^ 
in  yuly,  1868: 
**The  Demoeretle  Puty,  in  National  Convention  aasemUed,  leposiug  its  trust  hi  the  intriUt2B!B«b^ 
Patriotism,  and  discriminabngjustice  of  the  people,    •    •    •    do,  vii^  \hft  xtXxxttw  oK  Vtac^  ^'ccosA  ^    *    * 
,  »'»ch  a  tariff  for  revenue  npcm  foreign  imports,  and  equal  taxaldon  uni^ec  \5\e  \tv\wroa\  T«.N«cca»NaN«^>»*^*^ 
Jtaord  tnddeataJ  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  and  vniV,  vnticuyat  'v^n^aafavv^  >3cv^  T«s«.wafc>\sBy*^ 
/      a*/  burdea  npoa  and  best  promote  and  encourage  the  grvat  \nd>asteiaX  VcvXereaX*  oS  >iv^  ^tfj,>asirj. 


**  Iv  nn  empire  were  made  of  adamant, 
ftce  trade  would  grind  it  to  duvt." — Iifgfoleon 

iKONnALH,  Ohio,  in  nitiiated  on  the  Clrve- 
fauid  and  Pittxburgh  Railroad,  twelve  mileK 
■outh  of  Alliance,  and  owe<  ilK  existence  lo 
the  estabtithment  of  the  Roneer  Rolling 
Hill  and  Blast  Furnace,  efnplojring  three 
hundred  men. 


Enslish  di«patche«  «a;;  the  prospect  of 
die  reduction  of  the  American  tariff  on  iron 
it  ocouinning  great  activity'  in  the  Wcl>>h 
Rlinca.  I«  it  a  healthy  lign,  when  Ameri- 
can legislation  itimulatei  the  minerB  of 
Wales,  and  discourages  those  of  Wiscon- 
■in,  Michigan,  MiciQuriand  Penns^U-ania  ? 
What  would  Welsh  minen  care  whether 
our  tariff  were  la«(  or  high,  if  theji  had  onl  r 
to  add  it  to  their  price  and  charge  it  to  our 
consumen? 


In  1810,  President  Jefferson,  who,  like 
his  Secretary,  Gallatin,  and  his  rival,  Ham- 
ilton, «TU  fully  devoted  to  protection  to 
American  manufactures,  wrote  to  Thomas 
Leiper,  of  Philadelphia,  as  folLowa; 

"  I  hjiT<  tiUrlv  inrulcmtvl  ti*  rfifouT»|fenwnt  of 

iBSnufjlcturei  tathu  er" -' '— 

•I    fcLiJ  cT  aU  .rtirV 
.    On  » 


aundcilth 


I  The  Pedenl  n 
■lumofChineienilicI 
,,     •    •    •    ButTlH. 


ic  bftlwicc  Selivvcn  aiiriculturt,, 
lidi  hu  kcn<  m  in  hot  water 
■ow  ni^sginfc  UP  In  »  w»r," 
To  Governor  Jay,  a  little  later,  he  wrote : 

"An  «LluK1trLuni  of  tirnrullurF,  muiufacturt^  ind 

■amplloiu  of  wtua  wc  nuic,  the  nw  n 

qorv-    Comnien:c.  ft yffitient  to  urry  1 

duct  of  WTVulturc,  bevond  our  own  c..— ...K-^-k  «■>- 

n  lurkEl  fiir  culianieing  it  far  utkl«  we  cuimK  nlte 

—and  i>o  mure.    Thin  »re  the  Inie  limilioTnunufir- 

bim  Bml  romnMite.    To  go  htyond  thcrn.  if  to  Id- 

ereaiie  our  iWpendcnet  oa  A>r«i^  nations,  and  aur 

Acco  rdj  i^  to  IVeaident  J  effenon,therefare, 
we  auyhl  to  manufacture  all  the  iron,  steel, 
woolen  and  cotton  coods,  for  which  we  pro- 
duce the  raw  matenals,  the  iron,  steel,  coal, 
wool,  cotton,  breadstuffs  and  provisions. 
And  the  fact  that  we  export  a  lar^e  portion 
of  our  cotton  unmanufactured,  arid  import 
muchof  our  dry  goods  >n>n  and  steel  wares, 
etc.,  "  incress^  our  dependence  on  foreign 
nation*,  and  our  liability  to  war," 


Senatok  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  in  his 
■peech  of  M.iy  9,  on  the  tariff,  mode  the 
following  very  just  remarks  on  the  advan- 
C^^eaof  buying  American  instead  of  foreign 
m»nufictarct;  •bowing  that  the  American 
Are    UBuaily,    all    things    coaudcKii,   1^ 


cheaper  of  the  two,  even  where  the  noini> 
nal  prices  are  the  «une.     He  said;  "  When 
the  fanner  of  Illinois  sends  wheat  to  Eng- 
land   in   exchange   for    Sheffield    cutlet^, 
I^ndon  watcher',  or  Nottingham  laces,  be 
can   form  no  just  estimate  of  the  actuii 
value  of  what  he  receivec,  and   does  not 
know  whether  he  is  cheated  or  not;  but  If 
he  can  exchange  his  wheat  for  such  com* 
mudities,  made   in   his  Own  nHghborhood, 
;  he  will  know  all  about  it.    When  he  buj* 
'  an  Illinois  plow,  or  an  Illinois  wagon,  or 
'  Illinois   watch,   he   always   eeta  a   prime 
artlrle  at  a  fair  price,     "fhe  knack  ot  mft-  ( 
chinery  and   the   profits  of  trade  ate  iw 
I  secret  at    home.     The   profitn  on   fbreigB 
I  articles  are  unknown,  except  that  thejiMC 
I  known  to  be  generallj'  much  gieatei  thn 
I  upon   those  cri  domeOtic   origin.      Hcnc^ 
I  dealers  have  an  interest  in  handling  foidga 
.  to  the  exclusion  of  American  goods;  and 
the  greater  profits  thus  derived  enable  them 
to  liberally  patronize  the  press,  as  well  at 
to  lubsidize  peripatetic  philosophen  of  lice 
trade.     A  particular  style  of  foreign  goods 
is  more  eaulv  monopolized  than  thoae  inadf 
at  our  own  doorri,  and,  if  found  salable,  caiK 


cle,  howevef.  if  found  salable,  will  at  enct 
be  multiplied,  and  can  be  ordered  by  anf 
number  of  dealers  in  such  quantities  ••  t* 
cause  a  reduction  of  prices  by  a  destructlTe 
competition.  American  nrlicles  of  a  ttqik 
kind,  produced  in  targe  quantities,  like  cut 
naiU,  prints  delaines,  cotton  cloth,  while- 
lead,  shoes,  and  boots,  are  usually  sold  U« 
bare  commission,  and  ollen  without  aiw 
profit  St  all,  whether  at  wholesale  or  rcM. 
Man^  dealers  in  imported  goods  keep  uii 
sell  Imes  of  staple  Amencan  goods  at  oM 
as  baits  to  catch  cuttomers  for  the  tnde  la 
more  profitable  commodities.  Purchasers 
have  a  fashionable  partialitr  for  good*  if 
foreign  make  and  style,  and  have  not  JM 
found  out  that  American  iinn,  cotton,  ixd 
woolens,  are  tougher,  stronger,  and  mm 
durable  than  such  as  are  usually  impoiic^ 
This  prejudice  and  ignorance  has  to  be  co» 
ciliated  by  a  reduction  of  prit^e;  and  a 
superior  American  article  is  often  lold  Ar 
leM  than  an  inferior  foreign  article  of  the 
same  sort  readily  commands.  It  is  tme  thtf  , 
the  relative  merits  of  American  manuibB-' 
lures,  as  compared  with  some  others,  ap 
pear  to  be  better  undcrttood  in  aomc  placs 
abroad,  and  British  manufacturers  have  bef* 
lately  ol^en  detected  in  using  the  ttatnpind 
'~~ind  of  American  manufactureni,  ia  otdff 


idervalued    the 

training  and  culture  of  their  workmen;  b* 
it  is  a  vital  point  which  cannot  longer  bt 
safely  neglected.  It  is  tiot  tha  rtU  tf 
\  hxnm«*.>afQUAw,but  toleatd." 


»( 


BRITISH  GOLD  AND  FREE  TRADE 

VIRTUE. 

The  New  York  Free  Trade  Leagyte  pub- 
lish, with  an  ostentatious  blare  of  trumpets, 
their    letter  to    the  leading    British  Free 
Trade  Association,  declining  to  accept  the  I 
money  which  the  latter  had  expressed  a  de-  | 
sire  to  contribute  in  aid  of  the  promotion  of  ! 
British  fre^  trade  in  America.    Their  decli-  | 
nation  is  based  solely  on  motives  of  policy,  ' 
and   they  so  say.    They  know,  and  have. 
I)een  compelled  to  publish  the  fact,  that 
$19  out  of  every  $20  contributed  to  pro- 
mote the  principles  of  British  free  trade  in 
America  have  come  from  importing  houses 
in   New  York  and  agents  of  the  foreign 
numuiacturers.      This    has  been    charged 
upon  them,  pressed  home,  and  finally  estab- 
lished by  publication  of  the  subscription 
lists.    Some  ol*  the  free  trade  organs  are  so 
obtuse  as  to  not  see  that,  if  a  Krmingham 
or  Manchester  manufacturer  establishes  an 
agency  in  New  York,  calls  it  an  importing 
house,  and  through  that  *'  importing  hpuse 
contributes  $5/xx>  to  pay  agents  ofthe  Free 
Trade  League  for  croaking  down  the  tariff, 
the  charge  of  "  British  gold  "  is  just  as  well 
puroved  as  if  the  money  that  pays  for  Prof. 
rerry*ft  lectures  were  subscribed    by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  London.    An  im- 
porter, whether  using  his  o>^ii  capital  or 
that  of  British  manufacturers,  is,'  so  far  as 
his  attitude  toward  American  industries  is 
concerned,  the  agent  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer.   The  money  which  the  *mporter 
contributes  to  propagate  British  free  trade 
is'* British  gold;**  and  the  importer  him- 
self, so  far  as  he  labors  to  break  down 
American    industries,  manufacturing   and  t 
agricultural,  is  an  alien    enemy,  and,  in  I 
every    industrial    sense,   a   traitor   to    his 
tountry. 

The  leader  of  these  importers  enjoys  an 
income  of  six  millions  a  year,  and  has  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  of  sixty  to  seventy  mill- 
ion»-Hi  fortune  larger  than  was  ever  before 
accumulated  in  a  smgle  lifetime!  Does  this 
indicate  that  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
fabrics  which  compete  with  our  own  is 
Under  any  distressing  shackles?  Where  is 
the  manufacturer  who  has  an  income  one- 
fifth  that  of  this  huge  agent  of  foreign  trade 
— A.  T.  Stewart? 

Of  course  there  will  be  no  lack  of  funds 

50  pay  for  free  trade  logic,  on  the  stump  or 

jn  the  press,  which  such  powerful  monopo- 

uats  of  the  import  trade,  backed  by  the  cap- 

^tolibtft  of  Great  Britain,  arc  all  willing  to 

P^y  any  price  for  legislative  votes,  glib 

^ngues,  and  printer*K  ink.     If  the  British 

^ree  Traders  cannot,  from  motives  of  policy, 

•P^^icly  subticribe  £io/xx>  to  sustain  their 

•J'«e  trade  strikers  and  blowers  in  America, 

j^ey  have  onl}  to  send  Oieir  offering  to  their 

^etv  York  importing  agents,  who  will  lay 

*r  vpoo  the  tame  aJtar,  amidbt  the  giutetul 


incense  and  thank-ofTeringc  of  the  New 
York  Free  Trade  League.  The  British 
Free  Traders  are  spumed  with  the  same 
indignation  as  the  roite  who  should  propose 
to  a  woman  of  the  demi  mofule  to  commit 
adultery  in  public.  The  indignation  is  not 
directed  at  the  act,  but  its  publicity.  A  pri* 
vate  proposition  of  the  Kame  kind  will  be 
found  to  be  an  ordinary  question  of  terms 
and  prices. 

THE    HOME    AND    FOREIGN 
MARKET. 

The  most  discourging  fact  in  connection 
with  political  jounialiKm  is  the  monstrous 
s)'stem  of  deahng  in  **  false  facts  "  and  false 
figurcK,  \ihich  especially  characterizes  the 
the  discussion  by  Free  Traders,  of  the  policy 
of  protection.  'As  a  sample :  the  Missouri 
RefuhlicaHy  in  one  of  its  issues,  shows  itself 
stung  by  the  force  of  the  statement  that 
thirty-five  thirty-sixths  of  all  our  agricul- 
tural products  find  their  market  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  remaining  one-thirty- 
sixth  part  of  them  can  only  seU  in  Europe 
by  underselling  a  supply  twenty  times 
larger  than  we  can  furnish,  coming  from  all 
the  agricultural  countries  of  Europe,  South 
America,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  The  /?#- 
fublican^  therefore,  audaciously  attempts  to 
show  that : 

**The   idea  that  th«se   manufacturing  interests,, 
which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  proUx-tion,  afford  a 
home  maricet  for  American  hreaastulVs,  or  for  even  a 
considerable  portion  of  them,  is  one  ofthe  absurdest 
of  all  the  delusions  born  of  protection  logic/* 

Well,  we  have  the  census  and  agricul- 
tural reports  of  the  total  production  of  our 
farms,  and  we  have  the  custom-house  re- 
turns and  commercial  reports,  ^howing  that 
only  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  tht*  whole  goes 
abroad.  Wh^t  becomes  of  the  remainder? 
The  Refublican  says  that  the  number  of 
persons  eneaged  in  the  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  iron  is  '*  estimated  at  only 
315,000,"  and  on  this  basis  proceeds  to  show 
that  they  would  consume  only  four  and  ono- 
h&lf  per  cent  of  our  farm  produr  ts.  Observe 
the  contrast  between  this  and  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  truth.  The  total  number  of 
hands  employed  in  manufactures,  in  186a, 
was  1, 3 II, 240,  as  against  a  total  of  3,219,574 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Supposing  each  hancl  employed 
in  both  to  have  supported  four  i^rsons,  we 
have  5,244,984  supported  directly  by  manu- 
factures, and  12,878,396  persons  supported 
directly  by  agriculture.  About  one-third  as 
many  persons  were  then  supported  directly 
by  manufactures  as  by  agricuh  ure.  Then  add 
that  of  those  supported  by  ti'ansv)orla.<.vo'cw^ 
commerce,  aud  \\\*tc\vvi\\\ca\>x'«Avi^^\\<a^."c«^'^ 

fore\<;T\  commcTcc,w^v\  >^^^^^^^^  ■^'"^^^>^vc^ 
trade  Xo  \3^e  foxeX^v^.    ax^x^  ^^ 


whv,  fortyiiatclN ,  oiil^'  one-thirty-sixth  part 
of  our  agiiculiiinil  products  are  compelled 
to  bcek  a  iiyirkct  abroad.  If  protection 
shall  be  continued  for  five  vearsmore,  none 
uf  our  raw  products,  except  cotton,  will 
go  abroad.  We  shall  export  manutuctures 
onlv,  and  our  home  price  for  wlieat  will 
alwav**  be  so  much  higher  than  the  foreii^n 
that  \vc  shall  never  covet  Uie  foreign  mar- 
ket for  it. 
The  /Republican  sa^s : 

"Tlic  truth  is.  EurojHi  oujjht  t<»  be  the  market  for 
<iiir  surplus  ^roin,  and  tlic  «W:iniiiii}if  millions  of  tliat 
country  ouicht  \o  bu  tlie  cousuinent  of  it.  Hut  uc 
CM  inot  hn]K>  to  aflbrJ  to  fiend  a  l^nfc  amount  ot^.\v.\ 
to  ]Curo|)c,  iKM-ause  we  cannot  hcII  as  cheaply  as  tJ)e 
Canadians  and  Kussians ;  and  we  cannot  aull  as 
clieaplv  as  they,  bct.Muse  our  rinneni  arc  burdened 
with  prottrrtive  tiriffd  that  the  Canadians  aud  Rus- 
sLtns  arc  free  from/* 

.  Do  our  fanners  make  money  by  selling 
cheap,  or  by  selling  dear?  And  doe«  not 
the  St.  Loiiift  Repuhlican  know  that  the 
Canadians  have  a  tariff  -which,  relatively 
to  their  rates  of  internal  taxation,  is  as  pro- 
tective as  ours;  and  that  Russia  has  never 
swerved  from  a  protective  tariff  since  1824  ? 


larprely  borne  by  foreigners.  Secatidly,  (he 
one  fosters  the  home  production  of  the 
I  article  on  which  the  tax  is  laid,  while  the 
oihiT  is  an  unproductive  drain  of  our  sj^ecie 
to  foreign  coinitries. 


•  Thk  Free  Traders  have  greatly  misinter- 
preted Gencnil  Garfield's  remarks,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  relative  to  the  tariff, 
lie  is  repotted  as  saying: 

*'  If  you  dniw  a  line  by  the  wetit  side  of  Oliio,  by 
the  ni >ft}i  siilo  of  ArkansaA,  you  will  find  nine  Sbitcs, 
e\x*rT  one  of  tliCm  Hepnblinn,  some  of  them  over- 
whclmtniirly  Republican  :  yet  if  I  have  correctly  taken 
tlie  censiitt'of  the  States  in  tlic  Houae,  out  of  the  fifty- 
seven  voOl'k  whirh  these  Stites  cast  on  tliLs  floor,  tliere 


f  JIE  DIVISION  OF  JLABOR. 

We  print  b<?!ow  one  of  the  «i09t  auda- 
cious samples  of  the  malice,  the  dcrn^ 
•blindness,  and  the  apt  genius  for  misreprt- 
sentation,  which  chjuTicterizc  the  free  trade 
writers.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  George 
Alfred  Townsend,  the  Washington  conv- 
spondcnt  of  the  ChicftOT  Tribume^  who 
writes  better  for  free  trade  than  any  other 
living  Bohemian,  because,  knowing  ]e» 
than  any  other  about  political  econony,  he 
sticks  at  nothing: 

**  IDIOTS  or  DIVISION   OK  LABOK. 

"  Some  of  these  manufacturing-  operutivea  of  Ptno- 
syl%  ania  do  tioUiing-  all  day  but  strike  nails  on  the 
head.    Some  make  holes  all  the  \-ear  round  aod  noCh- 
iiiHT  more.    Others  fa^hioa  Uie  hcada  of  bolts.    Other 
sets  shlrx>en  the  same  Imlte. .   IMvision  of  labor  per- 
meates the  wiiolc  area  of  modern  manufacturer,  anJ 
the  inventive  and  mtellectual  qualities  of  mea  anr 
Muppreased  in  tlie  Puiuiftyl vaiiia  millii.    The  man  \t  hci 
ist  at  present  before  Copgrcss,  at  the  sugyestMiu  nr 
hw  unprincipled  emphv.er,  to  point  to  his  hands  and 
ask  protection— or  alms,  for  it  was  ti\e  Mime  thii^r— 
dues,  perhaps  nothing  at  all,  but  with  dull,  steidT. 
monotonous  manual  energy,  strikes  one  spot,  hour 
after  hour.   Unlike  the  farmer,  tlie  sailor,  the  pkmccr. 
or  the  miner,  this  man  sees  nothing  of  natnrf,  sd- 
venture,  the  lessons  uf  stars,  the  aaturt  ^  dnwht 
animals,  and  such  other  observations  as  make  muc- 
ncndence  and  give  self-resources.    He  has  becooK 
tar  separated  from  the  capitalist  who  possesses  has ; 
and,  at  last,  witli  all  his  industry,  be  is  oipsblc  of 


Sood  I 
ley  inij^t  otherwise.'*  * 

Upon  this,  the  Evening  Post  (N.  Y.)  says : 

*'  We  advise  tlie  Kepuhlicans  to  take  notice  of  this 
wariiinjf  from  one  of  mctr  own  memlicrs,  who,  as  his 
speech  showed,  is  very  far  indeed  from  beinj^  a  Free 
Trader ;  so  far  that  he  would  not  advocate  even  a 
•mall  reiduction  on  the  present  monstrous  duty  on  pi^- 
iron.  The  Republican  party  must  *  move  on ' — or  it 
will  be  run  over.** 

General  Garficla  aid  not  advise  that  the 
tariff  should  be  made  less  protective.  He 
simply  represented  the  Western  members 
as  demanding  a  reduction  of  taxation.  All 
protectionists,  unless  they  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  its  prc&ent  enormous  rev- 
enue, and  cannot  afford  to  part  with  any 
portion  of 'it,  would  be  glad  to  see 'a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  teas,  coffee,  sugar, 
spices,  tropical  finiils,  woods,  and  other  pro- 
cfucts,  silks,  especially  raw  silk,  and  such 
other  foreign  products  as  in  no  way  com- 
/>ete  with  our  own  industries.  The  advan- 
tage  of  reducing  tlie  tju*ifr  on  these  articles, 
in  jyrcftfrencc  to  those  which  compcle  vi\V.\\ 
our  own  /ndiistnes  i»  two-fo\d:    FiVs/,\.Y\c 


ironi-inastcr*s  domination,  has  become  the  neigUMv 
of  the  PieK-.ins  and  tlie  Apaches,  and  who  is  at  the 
mcrcv  of  more  mpacious  transit  corporations,  iHui^ 
steal 'halfliLs  wheat." 

This  beardless  Bohemian  venfures  tx> 
attack  A\  hat  is  conceded  by  free  trade  toon- 
omists,  as  well  as  by  protectionista— bv 
Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  as  well  as  by  Henir  C.  Carey — to 
be  the  very  first  condition  of  rapid  produc- 
tion, and  of  growth  in  wealth  and  civiltia- 
tion,  viz. :  division  of  labor.  Mr.  Spencer 
resolves  all  the  phenomena  of  human  pro- 
gress into  the  *' differentiation  of  functBons," 
which  is  only  another  term  for  the  dfvitioii 
of  labor.  Adam  Smith  opens  his  great 
treaties  by  showing  how  the  division  of 
labor  enables  one  man  to  make  as  manr 
pins  as  one  thousand  or  ten  thousand  with- 
out it.  Yet  this  Townsend,  Bohemian,  hai 
discovered  that,  instead  of  promoting  pro* 
durtion,  it  promots  idiocy!  Suppose  for 
the  moment  this  were  true,  would  it  affect 
\\\  aw^  \\\v\  the  economy  of  producing  our 
\TOT\,  co\\.c\T\^  -axv^  Hiw^^jcv  N(«r«a  at  home 


tnx  paid  on  these  001. ics  wholly  out  of  \.Y\c  ,  ,        >    v.    -  .       v       ^      . 

American  ronsuiner.  v  hile  the  taK  ?A\d  on  \  uxx\^^^V^^^  f  V^T^J^^'^^^ 
products   that    c.mipctc    with   our  own  U  \  \\sYvTnftnX^  ^^  VV^  v^V«^«^  ^^<«^  ^««^ 


muiu£actufeT*i  ■■  much  divuioa  of  labo*  a» 
the  production,  ol'  Ihcm  at  home?  Jt  in- 
volves morci  IbriCduplicateKabniiulall  the 
"diviaion  of  labor"  required  to  produce 
these  wares  at  home;  and,  in  additioa,  it 
inBicU  upon  ua  a  new  race  of  "idiot*"  (ai:- 
curding  to  Mr.  Townjend's  philoaophj)  bj' 
tlie  divinion  of  labor  -which  i»  required  in 
thB  buainet^K  of  importing. 

You  enter,  for  inatance,  the  importing 
palace  of  A.  T,  Stewart.  The  firnt  mnn  you 
meet  does  nothing  but  open  and  ihut  the 
door.  There  are  twent/  men  of  this  kind. 
The  second  doe«  nothing  but  bow  to  ^ou,  if 
you  appear  to  know  what  j'ou  want;  if  not, 
he  bowa  and  point*  70U  the  way  tojgo. 
TTiere  are  perhap*  twcntjr  of  lhe>c.  The 
third  doci  nothing  but  take  down  nackages. 
The  Gaurth  put*  Uiem  up.  The  finh  opens 
them  and  shows  the  goodit;  he  mui>t  not 
even  talk  about  them,  except  to  answer 
questions.  The  Kixth  fold*  and  wrup»  them. 
The  teventh  carries  them,  with  a  mrm. 
■nd  the  money,  to  the  change  counter, 
where  the  eighth  makes  the  chnnge^  JIow 
can  diviskm  of  latwr  be  carried  out  more 
completelv  than  where  itn^iuires  eight  per- 
■on*  to  •ell  and  deliver  a  yard  of  tape,  nller 
it  lies  upon  the  importer's  shelf  ?  Ik  it  more 
itttellectual  la  miuKure  tape  than  to  nuinu- 
facturs  it?  Is  it  more  manly  to  open  and 
■hut  a  door  Ibr  a  living  than  to  make  ore 
into  iron  I  In  it  nobler  to  wrap  up  packageit 
dian  to  build  steam  engines!  Doct>  it  dc- 
ve)i^  a  hardier  iniellect  to  unroll  cnrpctn 
than  to  nin  the  complicated  machine  that 
weavcKthcm? 

Every  proi-ew  in  pnxluction,  whether  of 
agricuttunl  or  manuluclurtrd  goodn,  is  crea- 
tive, and  likens  man  to  God,  the  first  and 
greateot  manufacturer  and  planter.  Too 
tnany  of  the  procckses  of  trade  consist  in 
abeorbine  a  profit  for  which  no  lalne  is 
conferred;  acid  to  this  extent  they  liken  men 
lo  the  devil,  the  primeval  thief. 

If  A.  T.  iitewart  ehoukl  bcnd  a  delegation 
of  his  clerks  to  WahliiiiEton,  to  aok  that  he 
be  permitted  to  kcII  foreign  uoodi)  in  .Amer- 
ican markelK  "free "from  American  taxa- 
tion, Mr.  Townscnd  would  »ce  in  that  only 
tlie  enuuicipatioii  of  tnidc.  Hut  when  the 
working-men's  aswicintions  in  J'ennsvl- 
vanin,whoBrc  now  getting  exactly  twice  t1ie 
wages  in  gold  which  are  paid  for  the  aame 
wrvicc*  in  England,  and  who  deser^-e  nil 
they  get,  and  nuvd  it  all  in  order  lo  live 
comfortably,  and  not  be  mere  wagcs-Klnves 
— when  they  demand  tliat  their  wages  Khali 
not  l>e  lowered  by  free  trade,  this  i^hemian 
sees  in  it  a  clear  case  of  asking  alm«.  Had 
lie  lived  in  1819,  when  70,000  workmen 
were  turned  out  of  employment  by  free 
trade,  or  in  1836,  when  stJH  greater  suffer- 
iiig  prevailed,  he  could  easily  appreciate 
the  moti'-e  of  the  trork/ng-mcn  in  Pitt»- 
burgh.     The/  max,  '"deed,  be  of  the  claw 


who  do  nothing  but  strike  nails  on  the  head. 
Tliey  certainly  could  not  "Mrike  the  nail 
on  the  head "  more  effectually  than  when 
they  demand  that  Congress  shall  not  turn 
them  out  of  employment  to  benefit  Britid) 
iion-makerv. 

There  Ik,  however,  no  part  of  the  world 
where  machinery  it,  substituted  for  manual 
labor  more  c 

vania;  and  Mr.  Townitend  c 
spot  in  the  whole  Stale  where  "  Kteady, 
dull,  monotonous  manual  energy  strikes  one 
spot  hour  after  hour."  All  this  work  ia 
done  by  machine  labor,  where  tuachinery 
has  been  invented  for  i^  and  the  drift  and 
Inientfif  the  statement,  viz:  that  the  sune 

Erocessc*  which  are  elsefhere  performed 
y  machinery,  In  Pennsylvania  are  per- 
formed by  hand,  is  a  wretched  and  mali- 
cious slander,  unworthyof  any  man  pertend- 
ing  to  truth  or  honor. 

The  l>Kt  sentence  of  the  above  screed 
shows  a  density  of  idiocy  that  ii  almost  in- 
conceivable. Because  half  the  farmer's 
wheat  is  now  required  to  pay  for  trnuKport- 
ing  it  one  thousand  miles  lo  market,  Mr. 
Ton-nsend  would  set  all  the  men  who  bk 
now  in  manufactures  to  raising  wheat, 
I  thereby^  doubting  the  already  destructive 
competition  between  the  growers  of  wheat, 
deiiCroying  the  home  demand,  increaung 
the  already  excessive  supply,  and  compeP 
ling  the  farmers  to  send  all  their  wheat 
three  thousand  mites  instead  of  one  thou- 
sand, a  result  that  would  swamp  every 
wheat-miser  west  of  Pittsburgh,  and  give 
.MA,  HIS  groin  for  the  freight  instead  of 
half! 


ENGLAND'S  GREAT  ECONOMIST. 
In  the  December  number  of  the  Fret 
Trader  a  writer  began  a  review  of  John 
Stuart  Mill'&  Politick  Economy,  in  a  tren- 
chant and  scholarly  manner,  which  in  the 
ctJumns  of  the  organ  of  the  Free  Trade 
LeagUL'iSurprihCdux,  We  are  not  surprised, 
however,  that  the  promise  that  this  was  "  to 
be  continued"  has  never  been  fulfilled. 
Nor  will  our  readers  wonder  that  the  writer 
was  summarily  suppressed  hy  hi^  employ- 
ers alter  perubing  the  tbilowing  estimate  of 
Mr.  Mill  by  this  free  trade  reviewer: 


■'  To  Hiv  ■ 


«  seeker  sfler  truth  s 


iHbyl* 


if  fom^il  s»d  vrreibcbed  lo  suit  emcrgenrics  with  a 
uertjnscitv  slmfwl  tiidfruptiLmis ,  it  is  imC  HJnne  his 
ndlure  ta 'lUthmn  the  neat  prulilL-inH  of  currciicv,  his 
nliniitit  tnUI  iliarcgaid  of  the  Mill  mnte  [nvToBnd 
quetUon  of  credit ;  nor  the  rundnmentul  etrnr,  per- 
vsdiita  his  whctle  si  steoi,  tiC  contfAtrm*,  Unimt^  ttf^ 
sitii ;  ft  A  net  unv  u(1!hc<if,n«iK<^<:iA«".>!™s>™^'» 
u«  wonder  at  hi*  VtnnU'fitm,>«*'«.v'<R*>w»**™**'™ 
of  <he  \™iM.\  T«->AW ,  «™  >™^'''^^^  „ 


dt^finil..    . 


Mam  to  thftnr  U^ht  across  s  path  only  to  iUumlnc 
ooiifasl'>n  and  disorder. 

**  There  arc  two  American  writers  who  are  char- 
•ctnizcd  hy  the  possession  of  these  same  qualities  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  a  reference  to  them,  while  it 
OMy  enforce  our  meanin8[«  will  also  help  to  furnish  a 
key  to  the  problem  of  5lill*s  igrvM  name.  Not  tliat 
tiitse  writers  are  others  iKe  to  l>e  compared  to  Mill, 
laYorahlv  or  unfavorably,  for  they  both  are  men  of 
mark  wilhiu  their  cUfferent  spheres,  but  that,  like  Mill, 
thSy  possess  abilitv  of  the  very  highest  order,  com- 
binedr  vi  ith  that  very  al«enre  of  the  logical  faculty, 
that  indcfiniteness  ot  deiinition.  that  shambling  loose* 
neis  of  style,  which  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  as 
their  most  striking  literary  characteristics.'* 

After  referring  to  Horace  Greelev  and 
Mr.  J6hn  W.  Draper,  author  of  "  Intellec- 
tual "Development  of  Europe/*  and  **  Civil 
Policy  in  America,"  as  the  t^-o  vrritcrs  who, 
in  their  illogical  force  resemble  Mr.  Mill, 
hjC  6ays : 

**  The  influence  of  these  three  men,  next  to  their 
real  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowled8;e,  is 
munlv,  nav,  almost  exclusively,  due  to  the  tantuuEiog 
dijftcuity  of  m€tHngtM  iUtgicil  argmmtnt.  An  error, 
a  downrigb  fa-sehood,  logically  argued,  iit  easily 
mrt,  and  capable  of  but  little  mischief.  But  an  error, 
intentional  o  honest,  ably  argued  by  an  iUc^cal 
thinker  is  the  most  mischievous,  perverse,  and  in- 
eradicable of  all  erron«.  It  is  this  illogical  faculty,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  tliis  power  of  unintentionally 
•tating  falsehood  in  an  almost  unanswerable  manner, 
that  is  the  foundation  of  the  influence  of  Che  three 
men  uamed.  In  Draper,  coupled  whh  much  Milid 
work,  and  much  wild,  dreamlike  suggestiveiiess,  it  is 
yet  compelled  to  surrender  to  criticism  of  no  extreme 
severity.  In  Greeley,  supported  by  a  courage  and 
pertinacity  that  fill  us  w*th  admiratiu'n,  it  is  grwlualiv 
yielding  to  the  irre«i!«tible  logic  of  events.  In  Mill, 
naloed  ny  •  father*s  reputation,  upheld  by  a  wonder- 
ful fiicility  of  application,  bv  nad  learning,'  and  active, 
wide-spread  syinpathiea,  this  illoirical  faculty  reaches 
a  pofection  which  no  longer  allows  us  to  wonder 
how,  with  all  bin  great  and  uital  errors,  he  still  stands 
on  his  high  pre-eminence.** 

For  the  reference  to  Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr. 
Draper  we  care  nothing,  except  as  it  Rer\-es 
to  illustrate  the  writer^s  eKtimate  of  Mr. 
MilL  We  presume  Mr.  Greelev  believes 
with  Emerson  and  Wendell  Pfiillips  that 
more  truth  is  perceived  than  can  be  proven, 
and,  therefore,  that  a  writer  who  appeals  to 
men's  perceptions  of  truth,  forcibly  by  his 
mere  statement  of  a  fact,  unsupported  by 
argument,  as  justly  and  more  easily  carries 
their  convictions  than  if  he  argues  elabor- 
ately. A  Tian  may  often  weave  an  irresis- 
table  sophiKtry  in  favor  of  a  fal<«  conclu- 
sion, when  the  simple  statement  of  the  point 
would  reveal  its  errxir.  Wliile  we  would 
not  class  Greeley,  Draper,  Phillips,  or  Emer- 
son among  logical  or  argumentative  writers, 
since  they  appeal  to  our  perceptions  and 
sense  of  the  truth  rather  than  to  reason,  it 
does  not  folio  v%'  that  their  views  are  more 
liable  to  error  than  tho<e  of  logical  writers. 
For  while  a  logical  writer  must  be  judged 
by  the  consistent v  of  his  ar«^uinent,  a  per- 
ceptive writer  will  «4o  true  »ir  I'aNe,  accord- 
ing  to  the  truth  of  his  iierreptions,  which 

majr  be  rnoat  unerritiii  wlicn  he  gives  tlie 

^vorst  rea*ton  tor  thvm. 
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tnie,%is  imaginative  deductions  from  sup- 
posed logical  principles-  thrust  forward  in 
the  place  of  facts,  are  usually  false.  We  can 
not  conceive,  for  instance,  that  any  man 
who  trusted  to  his  perceptions,  or,  as  we 
commonly  say,  "  used  his  common  sense," 
could  faP'into  so  monstrous  a  blunder  as  the 
following  from  Mr.  Mill's  chapter  on  Rent 
(VoL  I.,  p  528,  "Principles  of  Pblitical 
Economy.  ) : 

**  If  we  could  inugine  thai  the  railways  and  canals 
of  the  United  States,  instead  of  only  cheapening  com- 
munication, did  their  business  so  efTectirely  as  to 
annihilate  cost  ot  carriage  altogether,  and  enahle  tlie 
produce  of  Michigan  to  reach  New  York  as  quickly 
and  cheaply  as  the  produce  of  Long  Island,  the  whole 
value  of  all  the  kind  of  the  United  States  (except  such 
as  lies  convenient  for  buikiing)  would  be  annihilated  ; 
or,  rather,  the  liest  would  ouIV  sell  for  the  expense  of 
clearing  and  the  government  tax  of  a  dollar  and  a 
Quarter  pei*  acre :  since  land  in  Michigan  equal  to 
tine  best  in  the  United  Scales  may  be  had  in  ""pn^K*^ 
abundance  by  that  amount  of  outlay.^* 

Think  of  it!  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  United  States  is  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  All  this  de- 
pends for  its  value  cm  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  travel  on  railroads,  canals,  rivers, 
roads,  vessels,  and  carts.  Were  all  these 
means  of  transit  abolished  in  an  hour,  com- 
mon sense  teaches  us  that  neariy  the  whole 
value  of  our  lands  would  be  destroyecL  But 
Mr.  Mill  would  have  us  believe  that  with 
every  increase  in  the  cheapness  of  commimi- 
cation  the  aggregate  value  of  the  real  estate 
would  decline,  until  if  communication  be- 
came so  cheap  that  a  ton  of  wheat  could 
be  brought  from  Oregon  to  New  York  for 
one  cent,  the  value  of  all  the  real  estate  in 
the  country  would  be  as  effectiuilly  annihi- 
lated as  if  not  a  bushel  of  grain  could  be 
moved  a  foot  for  an  v  price.  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  wisdom  M'hich  the  youth  in  our  col- 
leges are  taught  to  reverence,  as  one  of  the 
deductions  of  science! 

Now,  if  we  trace  the  process  by  which 
Mr.  Mill  arrived  at  this  strange  conclusion, 
we  find  it  was  strictly  one  of  closest  Icgtc. 
As  the  oriental  recluses  strove  to  become 
seers  by  concentrating  their  meditation  on 
some  imaginary  point  in  their  own  bowels 
so  Mr.  Mill  endeavored  tq  discover  the  lawK 
of  rent  by  a  process  of  scholastic  ratiocina- 
tion, witliout  looking  abroad  for  facts.  Had 
he  gone  to  a  comer  grocer  and  asked  him 
why  he  paid  a  fourth  or  fifth  more  rent  for 
the' comer  than  was  a<:ked  for  the  lot  next 
adjoining,  he  would  have  been  told  that'* it 
brought  to  his  store  the  passengers  on  two 
streets  instead  of  on  one;  that  obtaining  in 
this  manner  more  competitors  for  the  per- 
chase  of  his  goods,  he  could  do  more  busi- 
ncss,  and  hence  nflforded  to  pay  a  higher 
rent  The  very  fir>t  element  in  the  value  of 
his  rent  was  the  means  of  easy  communica- 
tAOTv  V>etv;een  his  store  and  the  houses  of  his 


But  M'hflc  .1  /n.iii*-  perceptions  founded  on  \  cusXamcts.    '^c^vvfft  <il  VVvaX  ease  of  com- 
obtiervation  of  ihcu  'may   be  onlv  partiaWy  \  muiucaXXon,  \\ovi^«,  HS^fc  \i\3\0t\Kt^\«is«^ 


clothier,  and  twenty  others,  all  competed 
with  him  tor  the. store,  and  the  price  he  paid 
was  the  lowest  he  could  obtain  because  oQ 
their  competition.    Thus  the  competition 
of  many  customers  for  the  purchase  of  his 
goods  determines  what  he  can  afford  to  pav, 
Hhile  the  competition  of  nianv  other  mer- 
chants for  the  location  determines,  in  the 
mind  of  the  landlord,  what  rent  he  can 
afford  to  ask.    The  price  actuallv  paid  is  the 
medium  between^these  two.   Had  he  turned 
then  to  agricultural  lands  he  would  have 
Mfcn  that  land  near  London  used  for  garden- 
ing purposes  was  worth  £200  per  acre,  while 
land  equally  good  a  hundred  miles  away 
could  bn  had  for  a  fourth  or  a  tenth  that 
price,  its  v&lue  depending  on  its  access  to 
markets  because,  \n  lands  near  to  markets 
the  cultivator  could  raise  the  bulkiest  crops, 
while  in  those  most  distant  he  had  his  choice 
of  only  a  few.    Deducing  his  Law  of  Rent 
in  this  manner,  from  observation  he  would 
have  announced  that  the  rent  of  land  is  the 
measure  of  the  number  of  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  profitably  applied,  i,  ^.,  it  is  the 
mean  between  the  value  the  tenant  can  earn 
by  the  use  of  it,  depending  on  the  number 
of  uses  he  can  apply  it  tQ,  and  the  value  the 
landlord  can  earn  oy  renting  it  to  others, 
depending  on  the  number  who  compete  for 
its  use.    The  highest  value  of  land  and  rent 
is  where  it  is  used  in  the  service  of  human 
association,    intercourse,    and    exchange,, 
whether  of  goods,  of  ideas  or  of  affections. 
A  lot  in  London,  for  the  use  of  which  the 
Bank  of  England  earnestly  competes,  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
because  the  uses  to  which  that  bank  would 
put  it  reach  vitally  a  larger  number  than 
any  other  private  institution.    From  this 
the  value  or  all  rents  decline  in  proportion 
to  the  profit  that  pertains  to  the  possible 
uses  of  the  land,  until,  in  portions  of  Ireland, 
the  smallest  rent  becomes  oppressive,  and 
landlords  prefer  to  tear  down  the  pabins  and 
export  the  tenants  to  another  covH|itry. 

But  Mr.  Mill,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
vastly  increased  value  eiven  to  land  and 
the  buildings  thereon  by  the  degree  in 
which  they  subserve  the  great  uses  of  hu- 
man association  and  exchange,  lays  down 
a  law  of  rent  which  finds,  apparently,  no 
other  reason  for  rent  than  the  superior  fer- 
tility of  the  soil;  an  item  which,  even  in 
reference  to  farming  lands,  seldom  rises  to 
one-tenth  the  importance  as  an  element  of 
rent  which  belongs  to  location  and  means 
of  communication.  The  logic  of  Mr.  Mill, 
therefore,  on  rent,  is  that  the  reason  why 
London  is  a  great  city,  is  that,  at  the  first 
settlement  of  Britain,'  the  amazing  fertility 
of  the  soil  at  that  point  caused  men  to 
monopolize  the  land  there;  while,  in  less 
fertile  districts,  the  land  was  held  in  com- 
mon. The  desire  to  embnce  the  advan- 
tagrcif  of  this  wonderful  fcrtility^  of  the  Lon-  1 


don  soil,  caused  men  to  *<  pile  in"  to  thick 
that  some  began  to  sell  the  products  that 
others  raised,  to  spin,  weave,  manufacture; 
import,  export,  and  so  on.  By  whatever 
degree  the  London  soil  yielded,  br  cultiva- 
tion, larger  crops  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  that  excess  the  landlord  could 
charge  as  rent. 
Mr.  Mill  (page  sap.  Vol.  L,  Pblittcal 
I  Economy)  defines  rent  as  foAows: 

'  ,.**  Any  land  yield*  fust  ss  nyich  more  than  the  ofw 
dinary  profits  of  stock,  as  it  \-ieldt  more  than  what  to 
returned  by  the  Mront  land  in  cultivation.  The  aur- 
plns  is  what  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  as  rent  l» 
Che  landloid ;  and  alnce,  if  he  did  not  so  pay  it,  he 
wotJd  receive  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
the  competition  which  equalizes  the  profits  of  differ^ 
ent  capitals  will  enaMe  the  landlocd  to  appropriate  k. 
The  rent,  therdbre,  whkh  anv  land  wUl  \ield  is  th% 
excess  or  iu  produce  herond  what  would  be  returned 
10  the  same  capital  if  empknrd  on  the  worst  land  la 
cultivation.*^ 

• 

The  crude  oversight  which  renders  this 
labored  reasoning  false,  is  that  Mr.  Mill 
mistakes  the  amount  of  crops  which  land 
will  raise  for  the  amount  of  the  return 
which  the  farmer  will  receive;  and  sutv 
poses  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  only 
limit  to  the  value  ot  the  crops  it  will  pro- 
duce. Now,  in  fact,  the  true  liniit  of  prcv 
duction  of  a  soil  is  not  what  it  will  produce, 
but  how  much  of  what  it  produces  can  be 
market(Dd  for  consumption,  and  how  much 
of  the  value  it  has  at  the  place  of  consump* 
tion  will  it  cost  to  get  it  there.  An  acre  of 
land  ten  miles  from  a  market  may  be  no 
more  fertile  than  one  two  thousand  miles 
away;  but  upon  the  latter  nothing  can  be 
produced  at  a  profit,  and  upon  the  former 
ever^'thing.  Compared  with  location  and 
means  of  cH>mmutiication,  therefore—- which 
are  but  conditions  of  the  great  end  sought, 
via.,  ttiefowerof  €9Kkangeof  values  and  if 
idm$^  or  of  human  association — ^the  me^ 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  Mr.  Mill  makes 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  value  of  land, 
forms  not  a  millionth  part  of  its  value. 

Having  begun  with  the  primal  blunder  of 
attributing  the  whole  value  of  land  to  the 
power  to  monopolize  its  natural  powers  of 
production,  and  wholly  ignoring  its  power 
to  subserve  human  association  and  com- 
merce, it  was  natural  that  he  should  carry 
out  the  blunder  to  its  lo^cal  result,  and  con- 
tend that,  were  the  means  of  communica- 
tion cheapened  so  as  to  be  as  perfect  be- 
tween the  most  distant  parts  of  our  country 
as  betv^een  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
street,  the  total  value  of  all  the  real  estate 
in  the  country  would  cease,  because,  for- 
sooth, there  would  no  longer  be  a  monopoly 
of  the  more  fertile  soils  I 

To  annihilate  this  •*  fertility  "  theory  and 
show  how  all  values  and  ut.\l\\\v:^  ^  <^x^^ 
erty,  Tca\  and  \»eT«>TV2\,  «&  >«^>\  -as*  n\\&  N7\>afc 
and  freedom  o(  ttv^iTi,  At\»exv^>3^v^^^'^^^^^^*^ 

out  of    HUMKK    ^lJaSl>C\KTV01^^  \xv\Kt^^^ 
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instance,  wool  and  woolens,  under  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1867,  yielded  over  $23,ocx>,- 
000  of  revenue  in  1868,  and  yet  it  excluded 
enough  of  the  foreign  wools  to  keep  a  fair 
market  for  our  fanners,  and  prevent  the 
disastrous  decline  which  would  otherwise 
have  ensued  here  in  all  textile  fabrics  and 
staples,  from  the  return  of  Southern  cotton 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  While  Mr. 
Mill  denies  that  a  protective  tariff  can  pro- 
duce revenue?,  we.  see  that  $120,000,000  of 
our  tariff  revenue  is  from  duties  strictly 
protective. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Mill  would 
abolish,  as  *'  a  fla^prant  outrage  on  the  poor,'* 
our  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  such 
as  teas,  coffee,  spices,  liquors  and  beer, 
whether  under  the  tariff  or  internal  excise 
system;  and  that  he  would  abolish,  as  **  in- 
capable of  producing  a  revenue,  all  our 
custom  duties  on  articles  that  compete  with 
our  own  industry.  This  would  leave  us 
only  the  income  tax  as  a  means  of  support- 
ing the  Government  'Himing  to  his  view 
of  the  income  tax,  we  should  naturally  look 
Ibr  some  means  of  expanding,  very  greatly, 
its  productiveness,  if  a  tax  which  now  sus- 
tains only  a  tenth  of  our  expenditures,  is  to 
be  made  to  bear  the  whole  of  them.  But, 
instead,  we  find  that  not  only  are  the  in- 
comes of  all  the  poor  to  be  exempted,  but 
from  the  inccffhes  of  the  rich,  a//  saving 
above  /iznng-  excuses  are,  exempted.  It  is 
not  really,  therefore,  a  tax  on  income  which 
Mr.  Mill  would  levy,  but  on  expenditure 
for  purposes  of  consuniption  only,  exclusive 
of  all  investments  and  savings.  Here, 
again,  he  defeats  his  own  logic,  for  a  poor 
man  expends  for  his  iOwn  consumption 
nearly  as  much  as  a  rich  one;  and  the  ag- 
gregate tax  would  be  paid  by  the  poor, 
while  Mr.  Mill  in  one  breath  extols  the  in- 
come tax  as  the  only  one  that  rests  on  the 
rich,  and  a  valuable  offset  to  the  taxes  on 
consumption,  in  the  next  he  so  prunes  it 
that  it  rests  no  heavier  on  the  rich  than  on 
the  poor,  and  becomes  itself  a  tax  on  con- 
sumption. Were  all  his  speculations  ap- 
plied in  practice,  it  would  reduce  the  rev- 
enue of  our  Government  to  about  $5,000,000. 

What  can  such  a  jargon  of  mutual  throat- 
cutting  contradictions  be  called  ?    Certain- 
ly not  political  economy.    We  have   not 
alluded  to  the  great  ignorance  Mr.  Mill  has 
shown  of  the  modern  experiences  of  na- 
tions and  communities  relative  to  the  credit 
system,  banking  and  finance.      His  mode 
of  investigation — that  of  deriving  his  facts 
from  his  theories — would  not  admit  of  his 
venturing  in  those  greater  depths.     In  the 
pagea  of  Mr.  Mill    you    find    a    hundred 
hvpothcscii  and  supposed  cases  where  you 
meet  with  one  fact.    "  Let  us  suppose,**  "  v?" 
"unless,**  *•  provided,"  "this  being  asRUm- 
cd,"  "ue   may   imafjine" — such    are    \.V\e 
steps    by    ys'hich    the    student  of    M\\A  \s 


led  through  a  maze  of  ratiocination,  u  ia 
the  "scholastic"  period  of  early  modem 
science  the  pedagogues  dogmatized  without 
experiment  or  observation.  While  Adam 
Smith,  J.  R.  McCuUoch,  and  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  both,  Henry  C.  Carey,  draw 
upon  all  nations  and  periods  for  their  facts 
and  illustrations,  one  seldom  finds  in  Mr. 
Mill  any  facts  which  are  not  the  common 
property-  of  all  men  of  comnK>n  reading. 
He  writes  with  a  deg^ree  of  metaphysical 
acumen,  aiiii  with  a  lofty  self-confidence  in 
his  own  dogmatizing,  which  carrj-  a  certain 
force  until  the  reader  lias  learned  to  detect 
superficiality,  and  to  expose  his  frequent 
errors.  But,  in  spite  of^  these  and  other 
merits,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  of  all 
Europeans,  the  most  overrated  in  America. 
For  thih  fact  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
syinpath  v  of  tfie  Republican  press  with  his 
advanced  notions  relative  to  the  right  of 
Ruffra^e,  and  of  the  Democratic  press  nith 
his  Anglicisms — they  cannot  be  called 
arguments — in  favor  of  free  trade.  Anotiier 
article  will  enable  the  reader  more  fully  to 
compare  him  with  the  American  economist, 
Henry  C.  Carey,  the  only  American,  since 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  peculiar  fortune 
it  has  been  to  enjoy  a  wider  fame  in  tb( 
Universities  of  I^urope  than  among  the 
people  for  whom* he  has  specially  labored. 

THE  ACTION  OF  CONGRESS. 

We  rejoice  that  Congress  has  affected  1 
reduction  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  eightr 
millions  of  dollars  per  year.  We  would  not 
have  had  it  less,  and  we  could  not  reasona* 
bl^  ask  that  it  should  be  greater.  This  will 
still  leave  a  surplus  of  revenue,  allowing  for 
the  increase  of  productiveness  in  the  taie* 
that  remain,  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debt  in 
thirty  years.  A  more  rapid  rate  of  payment 
is  not  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  our 
producing  interests.  Acccording  to  tbe 
census  of  i860,  our  tax-payers  are  annuallT 
earning,  by  the  use  of  the  aggregate  capital 
of  the  country,  twenty-seven  per  cent  00 
that  capital.  'Though  this  is  more*  than 
three  times  the  current  rates  of  il1tere^t  00 
capital  that  is  seeking  loans,  it  is  natural 
that  the  earnings  of  capital,  when  used  in 
connection  with  labor,  should  be  three  time)< 
as  great  as  the  current  rates  of  interest  on 
capital  alone.  In  other  words,  we  believe 
the  capital  that  is  being  used  by  tax-payer* 
in  the  work  of  production,  is  earnine,  at  the 
average,  three  or  four  times  as  high  an  in* 
tercst  in  conjunction  with  the  labor  it  set^ 
in  motion,  as  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  As  a  mere  question  of  national  econ- 
omy, tlicrefore,  we  do  not  believe  in  dcpriv- 
\t\«  XXv^Xsl-^-v^n^w  of  money  which  is  ^k-brth 
,  \o  W\CT£v,  ^\.  V^t  ^N«r^^t,  t;  ^t  t«nL  per 
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cent.  Where  we  stop  six  millioriH 
BRt  we  Ktop  twentv-seven  million^i  ot' 
s,  netting  a  loes  to  the  tax-pa  vers  of 
,ocx>  over  all  interest  savedf.  We 
onl  V  pay  off  the  national  debt  as  fast 
lan'pav  it  out  of  the  savinjs^  of  our 
r,  hut'  not  by  running  in  debt  to 
in  other  fonns,  to  borrow  the  means 
t,  and  still  less  by  collecting  in  tax- 
le  capital  that  is  needed,  as  one  of 
»lements  of  industry*.  Since  1865  we 
duced  the  national  debt,  funded  and 
,  by  about  $900,000,000,  for  it  then 
ed,'  all  told,  to  about  $3,3oo,ono,nrx), 
i  now  down  to  $2,^oOifioc}/nji\.  Hut 
e  not  paid  the  difference  out  of  our 
or  surplus  earnings.  At  the  close  of 
r,  not  $200)000,000  of  our  national 
vere  held  abroad;  now  over  $1,200,- 
of  them  Are  so  held.  They  have 
Kported  in  exchange  for  the  foreign 
we  have  been  consuming.  As  a 
therefore,  we  have,  by  exporting  our 
been  running  in  debt  to  Europe  to 
unt  about  equal  to  the  sum  we  have 
r,  on  account  of  the  national  debt, 
s  no  real  economy,  no  actual  emer- 
rom  debt  in  this  process;  it  is  merely 
Iff  the  form  of  the  debt,  not  paying 
Had  we  not  le^-ied  so  heavy  taxes  for 
rs  past,  we  M-ouId  not  have  exported 
ly  bonds.  Consequently,  by  the 
our  annual  interest  to  the  govem- 
s  lessened,  our  annual  interest  to 
is  increased.  We  are  like  a  fanner 
tvrelve  adult  sons  in  his  family,  all 
msiness  in  partnership.  To  contest 
lit,  he  has  run  in  debt  to  his  sons, 
en  his  notef»  to  them  for  $200  each. 
it  being  decided  in  his  favor,  he  says, 
my  sons,  you  must  all  help  me  to 
'  these  notes  which  I  owe  to  you, 
$50  a  year  each.  They  make  the 
:,  but  soon  find  it  obliges  them  to 
:urtail  their  expenses  bf  $50  each, 
to  run  in  debt  to  their  ck>thiers, 
,  and  millers  that  amount.  They  pre- 
latter  course.  But  these  creditors 
sons  that  the  the  title  to  the  farm  is 
•Id  man's  name,  and  if  they  will  bring 
58  they  can  buy  all  they  want.  So, 
end  of  the  first  year  the  paternal 
makes  a  triumphant  announcement 
00  of  his  debt  is  paid,  forgetting  that 
IS  have  sold  $600  of  his  notes  to 
creditors  to  keep  up  their  tables  and 
bes.  In  two  years  he  rejoices  in  the 
;nt  th!it  the  debt  is  half  paid,  though 
er  half  of  the  debt  is  now  all  held 
Now,  at  last  comes  the  pinch, 
i  man  still  proposes  to  collect  from 
50  a  year,  and  they  reply, "  We  can- 
e  have  not  paid  these  previ  oussums 
our  enmingfi,  but  have  obtiined  the 
iy  selling  the  noted  of  yours,  which 
within  our  own  family  when  the 


lawsuit  ended.  But  these  are  now  all  mie^ 
and  the  merchants  will  not  trust  us  Indi- 
vidually !**  So  there  would  be  nothing  left 
but  to  come  down  to  the  actual  surplus 
eamingb  of  the  annual  industry  of  the  twelve 
boys,  and  pay  off  the  rest  of  the  debt  only 
as  fast  as  they  could  pay  it  from  that  source. 
To  pay  it  faster  would  be  to  strip  the  farm 
of  working  tools  and  teams,  and  stop  the 
nii«ing  of  crops. 

Believing  that  this  has  been  just  our  case 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  that  the  sal- 
vation of  our  industries,  and  especially  of 
those  numufactures  which  most  directly 
compete  with  the  foreigrn  industries,  depend 
upon  a  reduction  of  the  aggregate  taxes 
levied  on  the  country,  and  that  too  immedi- 
ately, as  the  exportaole  portion  ckf  our  bondf 
is  rapidly  beins  exhausted,  we  earnestly 
labored  for  a  remiction  of  taxation.  Had  we 
believed  with  Mr.  Greeley  that  the  amount 
paid  on  account  of  our  debt  had  been  saved  or . 
eam^,  we  shcnild  have  favored  the  con- 
tinuance of  former  rates  of  taxation.  But 
perceiving  clearly  that  it  had  only  been  bor- 
roMredy  and  that  excessive  taxation  only 
transferred,  but  did  not  lessen  the  actual 
indebtedness  of  our  forty  millions  of  people 
as  a  whole,  we  did  not  regard  the  policy 
of  high  taxation  as  a  sound  one,  or  one  that 
could  much  longer  be  continued  without 
bringing  all  our  manufactures,  and  soon 
after  our  transporting  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests to  a  dead  stand. 

Nor  are  we  more  thorougly  delighted  at 
this  reduction  of  taxation  than  at  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  i^ccomplished,  which 
has  been  throughout  in  literal  accordance 
with  the  views  we  have  steadily  advocated. 
The  niain  idea  has  been  that  of  enlarging 
the  free  list  as  to  all  articles  of  exclusively 
foreign  pnxluction,  and  reducing  the  rates 
on  those  articles  of  general  comfort  and 
necessity,  such  as  tea,  cotTee,  tropical  spices 
and  fruits,  sugar  and  molasses,  which  do 
not  compete  at  all,  or  only  in  very  incon- 
siderable degree,  with  our  home  products. 
The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the 
more  unportant  changes : 

N<^  TuifT.  Old  Rate. 

Tea 15  ctfi  per  lb.  35  cts  per  Ik. 

Coffee 3  "       "  S  "       " 

Substitutes  for  do....  5  "       " 

Molasses 5  "  perffsl.  8  "pergsl. 

Sunr iKt04Ct4.perIb.  3lo5cperlb» 

(neinip  a  reduction 

of  alH>ut  25  per  ct.) 

Pil^Iron $7  per  ton.  $9  per  ton. 

Csuct  Kcrap  iron O      ** 

\Vroug;htdo 9      ** 

Bessemer  »teel 1)4  ct  per  lb. 

Railroad    bam,    part 

Ktecl I      "       ** 

Nickel...... yacXA        " 

Nickel  ullov 10  " 

Gcrmsn    sliver    and  ^ 

other  m\xei\  mcXal'^  .^«;  v^  ^^  ^  "^^^^ 
Livestock »      "*        ^^ 

The  i6l\oYnxk|^  Vlesna,  wrevt  «A  "J^^s^ 
not  itvcluded  m  \Vvc  ^x^^fetvt  ^»I^^^^^ 
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irithout  oompafieon:  Corsets,  two  doll^ire  i 
per  (iozen  or  lebs,  and  35  p<;r  cent,  ad  va/o-  , 
rwfM,  when  valued  at  over  hix  dollars;  Htraw  ! 
flax,  five  dollars  per.  ton;  undressed  flax,  | 
twenty  dollarb;  dressed  flax,  forty'  dollant;  | 
hemp^  twenty-five  doUan»;  jute,  fifteen  dol- 
lars; jute  butB,  itix  dollars;  cotton  bagging, 
two  cents  per  pound ;  hair  cloth  for  seating, 
40  cents  per  K|uare  yard  when  18  inches 
wide,  JO  cents  when  less  than  that  width ; 
arinoline  cloth,  30  per  cenL  itd  valorem; 
hair  pma,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  silk  but- 
tons or  dress  ornaments,  50  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  oranges  and  lemons,  TO  per  cent.; 
pine  apples,  etc.,  10  percent;  neat's-foot  oil 
and  all  animal,  whale,  seal,  and  fish  oils,  ao 
per  cent;  Unseed^  accents  per  bushel;  lin- 
sted  oil|  y)  cents  per. gallon;  rape  seed  oil, 
)j  cent  per  pound;  raw  opium,  $1  per 
pound;  smoking  opiun^  $6  per  pound; 
morphia,  its  aallSi  $1  per  ounce;  cotr 
ton  thread,  jam,  warps,  or  warp  yarn, 
not  wound  upon  spools,  whether  single  or 
advanced  beyond  tke  condition  of  single  by 
twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together, 
whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins  or 
caps,  or  in  any  other  form,  valued  at  not 
exceeding  40  cents  per  pound,  xo  cents  per 
pound;  valued  at  over  40  cents  per  pound, 
and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound,  20 
cents  per  pound;  valued  at  over  60  cents 
per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound,  30  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  over 
80  cents  per  pound,  40  cents  per  pound; 
and  in  addition  to  said  rates  of  duty,  ao  per 
9ttai,  ad  vahremt. 

There  is  an  increase  of  dut^  on  some 
kinds  of  spices,  and  a  new  classification  of 
foreign  wines  and  cordials,  with  increased 
rates.  Steam-plow  machinery  comes  in  free 
for  two  years.  Tonnage  duties  on  vessels 
owned  by  our  own  citizens  are  abolished,  as 
are  also  duties  on  boats,  barges  and  flats. 

By  reducing  the  duties  of  articles  of  uni- 
versal consumption,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  which  enter  into  nearly  every  mouth- 
ful of  our  three  meals  per  day,  and  which 
we  cannot  produce  at  all,  or  not  iii  quantities 
adequate  for  our   consumption.  Congress 
has  secured  important  objects,  viz.:  the  re- 
mission of  the  tax  will  benefit  directly  and 
immediately  the  whole  people,  and  especi- 
ally the  poor,  and  the  price  of  the  article 
from  which  the  tax  is  removed  will  of  neces- 
sity fall  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  taken  off. 
(>n  the  contrary,  had  the  tax  been  removed, 
as  Mr.  Wells  desired,  from  lumber  and  coal, 
the  price  of  those  articles,  as  we  showed  in 
the  last  number  of  Thr  Bureau,  would  not 
be  reduced  by  the  fraction  of  a  cent     We 
should  lose  $i/KX),ooo  of  taxes  which  the 
Cknadisms  are  now  paying  toward  support- 
in^  our  government  for  the  privilege  oC  scW- 
in^  those  productH  in  our  market*,  wc  shou\d 
fwse  the  price  of  lumber  in  Canada  and  CDa\ 
Jn  Nova  Scotiu  by  the  amount  of  the  tax 


remitted,  and  we  should  then  fall  back  on 
our  own  people  for  ^2/xxxjixx}  of  taxes  in 
place  of  thoKc  now  <x>llected  from  the  Cana- 
dians and  Nova  Scotians. 

Again,  if  we  should  remove  the  tax  from 
pig  iron,  an  article  whose  price  depends 
mainly  on  our  American  supply,  there  woald 
be  a  certain  degree  of  fail  in  the  American 
product,  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  far^ 
eign  product  until  they  should  meet 'and 
bear  the  same  price.  If  the  fall  in  the 
American  product  should  be  .one-half  the 
amount  of  the  late  taritf,  it  would  stop  the 
opening  of  new  mines  and  furnaces  in  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  MiMouri,  Vvginia^  Okk\ 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  would  IflMt 
us  dependent  on  Pennsylvania  and  England 
for  our  supply.  This  diminution  cc  the 
sources  of  supply  would  soon  advance  the 
price  of  pig  iron  in  something  like  the  d^ 
gree  it  did  in  1836,  when  it  rose  to  %52.!P 
per  ton,  under  the  stoppage  of  the  Ajncr- 
ican  production  caused  by  four  years  cf 
free  trade,  though  in  the  eight  years  of 
protection,  from  1824  ^  '^S't  P>fC  V'on 
had  ranged  at  from  $2'jjoo  to  $35joo  per 
ton.  The  entire  removal  of  the  duty  on 
pig  iron,  it  nmv  safely  be  assumed,  would 
mstantly  raise  the  price  of  the  foreign  article 
more  than  it  would  lower  the  price  of  the 
American,  and,  in  a  few  months,  say  two 
years  at  farthest,  it  would  carry  the  price  •£ 
imported  pig  iron  much  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  or  ever  would  be,  under  a  pn^ 
tective  torifT,  tliough  that  tariff  should  be 
$10,000  per  ton.  We  ought  to  be  as  mudr 
ashamed  to  import  pig  iron,  of  qualitki 
which  we  have  the  ores  to  produce,  as  t» 
import  our  fences  or  dwellings.  We  might 
extend  tliose  comparisons  to  other  articMi 
but  the  same  general  pkrinciples  apply.  The 
Free  Traders  sought  to  wear  the  lion'a  skia 
of  *<  Reduction  of  Taxation."  But  they 
really  wanted  that  only  these  taxes  should 
be  remitted  which  are  paid  mainly  by  for- 
eigners. When  it  Mas  pro{x>sed  to  take  off 
those  which  rest  upon  ourselves  exclusively, 
and  whose  removal  would  beuefit  tlit>  largest 
number  of  consumers  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree, then  the  Free  Traders  brayeil,  wagged 
their  ears,  and  appeared  as  the  cluunpions 
of  exemption  for  Britlbh  trade,  and  uisuition 
on  Americans  only.  The  whole  action  of 
Congress  in  reducing  taxation  will  be  wel- 
come to  the  people  wherever  it  ib  really  un- 
derstood. -Nor  do  we  lx.licve  the  utmost 
zeal  of  demagogy  and  igiNirance  can  pr^ 
vent  it  being  under;ituod  and  indon^sd  by 
the  American  people  as  a  wluile. 
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The  freedom  of  the  working  classes  may 
be  secured  by  the  ballot  and  laws,  but  it  is 
created  by  and  is  proportionate  to  wages. 
Every  working  man  knows  that  low  prices 
for  the  -products  of  labor  mean  low  prices 
for  labor  itj>clfy  for  no  employer  can  pay 
high  wages  to  his  workmen  and  sell  the 
products  of  their  work  at  as  low  a  price  as 
one  who  nays  half  M'ages.  Now  compare 
the  folio wmg  rates  of  wages  paid  per  week 
to  manufacturing  hands  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  two  of  the  nations  with  whom 
our  iiumufacturers  principally  compete : 

Great  United 

Rninch  of  Industry.        Prussia.  Britain  States 

Cotton  mills tzJB6  $3^)7  $5.25 

Woolvn  mtUii.. 2.5a  5.20  jjbo 

Worsted  iiiilU 2^0  5.14  7.13 

Sug;ir  refineries 5.S5  oJ^^ 

Irrm  nilltnx- mills 4.0a  9.8^  S.70 

Steel  wiirkrt 3.60  8.30  I3*i7 

Machine  sliops 3.go  e^P  9^ 

Hardware,  man ^jfxy  0.30  9.12 

Bd||;e  tools,  man 3.62  7.00  ii.io 

Ajrricaltural  implcnnentSt  man.  5.34  0.75  13*76 

Finsarms,  ui'in 4.tS  8.17  lajog 

Saw,  man A j^.cio  'jJSk  12.00 

Ga.4  works o^  '^-S^ 

Leather,  man 3.35  6.50  9.S3 

Gla:»j»-vvorks,  man 2.74  ^Jb2  'o«37 

5»ilk  hat.  man 0.60  I3-|0 

Ripor  mills 2.50  ^.Sf  9.00 

Wood  shiphuiklinRf t>.tfi  11.70 

Iron  shiprmildinir 6.70  10.UO 

American  manufactures  now  Kustain,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  one-third  of  the 
American  people,  and.  their  consumption  of 
agricultural  products  alFords  a  market  in 
this  ccnintry  for  thirty-tive  thirty-sixths  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  other  two- 
thirds.  Vast  as  are  the  importations  of 
New  York  city  the  manufactures  of  that 
very  city  sustain  more  of  her  population  than 
her  importations.  Now,  is  it  not  plain,  if 
the  ]}roducts  of  all  these  manufactureH  must 
come  down  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  price 
which  tlie  lowest  paid  labor  of  any  corner 
of  the  world  will  pn>duce  them  tor,  then 
wages  in  America  munt  fall  to  their  level  in 
England  and  iVussia,  and  our  artixans  will 
sink  into  paupers?  Instead  of  discussing 
whether  we  shall  ^t>rk  eight  hours  or  ten 
for  a  sutBcient  support,  the  question  will  be 
whether  we  can  sustain  a  meagre  life  at  all, 
even  by  working  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
Away  with  the  enslaving  honx>rs  of  free 
trade!  I«et  every  American  working  man 
vote  for  free  labor,  which  means  freeman^s 
wages.  

The  Mobile  Rapster^  edited  by  John 
Forsythc,  an  ultra  Democratic  sheet,  irrec- 
oncilably Southern,  and  lately  Confederate, 
has  the  following  cliecring  article  on  the 
progress  of  the  South  towards  that  diversi- 
(ication  of  its  industry,  on  which,  more  than 
on  laws  or  constitutions,  the  growth  of  its 
classes  in  real  freedom  depends : 

'»T7/>  n.Ai.  GtMJD  TiMK  Covf.NG.  Onc  of  the 
M^A  nr  an  uiirtkcnincr  ^ionse  of  the  people  of  the 
SaatbM  t/ivirmva  /*«  inferwif.s  «  seco  in  the  eztcn- 
iY»iMcujrurt  ULit  are:  springiug  up  in  different  por- 
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tions  of  thifl  section.  In  SkniUi  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  MisciRsippt,  and  even  in  remote  Texas, 
the  economy  of  home  numufacture,  havinfp  presented 
as  A  mere  tfieory  such  an  invaluable  a^repUion  ot' 
resuItSj  is  rcsoiving  itself  into  a  thinr  of  practice. 
Tliere  »  no  divine  right  in  IxiMrell  or  Manchester  to 
tlte  exclusive  maouUclure  of  lalmcs  from  the  fibte 
we  produce.  If  water-power  is  eK&ejiUaJ  to  compete 
with  I^well,  there  Ls  an  ahundance  of  it  in  Northern 
Alah:ima.  speakiticr  for  this  State  alone,  and  steam 
will  accomplish  just  as  much  in  Mobile  as  in  Man- 
chciiler.  SJuili  the  mau  who  ruu»es  the  corn  be  al>so- 
lutcly  dependent  on  his  neiirhhor  for  l>rcad?  Shall 
we,  with  all  the  elements  of  jyij-siral  strength  around 
as,  irive  to  hur-off  States  the  tine  dour,  and  be  content 
to  subsist  OD  the  huslui  oufsclves? 

*'  Kvery^  marauf:u:turing  institution  established  m 
the  South  if*  a  rock  in  the  wall  of  her  defense.  Kverv 
dolLir  spent  in  developing  and  eximmling  home  entcf- 
uriAcs  is  a  seed  sown  tJuit  will  have  its  fruition  in  the 
full  ear.  It  seems  tli:it  there  was  this  one  kimhI  efl'eii 
resulting  to  the  South  from  tlise  wnr.  Jt  h:is  ^lught 
ustliat  a  people  csmnot  inaice  themselves  nivuiriin-.iHe 
by  ugnculture  aloiu: ;  tliai  coiftingencius  riiav  ariir 
when  foreign  iiulustrics  can  avail  vm  nothing,  or  k>ut 
little,  and  it  lias,  as  .1  consequence,  tunictl  the 
Southern  mind  toward  a  full  development  of  it^  in- 
herent strength,  and  tlie  Huildiiw  up  of  a  pli>-aic^ 
constitution  tjiat  will  make  it,  as  far  as  may  be  dosirar 
Me,  uidependent  of  external  supports." 

Is  it  not  marvelous  that  a  sheet  which  can 
recognize  the  importance  of  manufactures 
as  an  end  should  be  blind  to  the  wisdom  of 
protection  as  a  means,  when  the  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  no  nation  has  ever 
become  a  manufacturing  nation  except  by 
protection,  and  that  iwne  whicb  lias  sys* 
tcmaticolly  pursued  that  policy  has  ever 
failed  to  ijnpart  the  tiii^hest  prosperity,  be- 
cause of  the  greatest  diversity  and  activitv 
to  all  her  industries.  The  sections  which 
specialljr  need  protection  now  are  the  South 
and  West.  If  protection  to  American  in* 
dustry  generally  is  broken  down,  the  iron 
Industrie;}  of  Pensylvania  will  burvive,  but 
no  new  furnaces  will  open  in  (reorgia, 
Tennessee,  or  Wisconsin.  'i*he  cotton  mills 
of  M;iftsachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  wiU  not 
be  crushed,  but  tlie  plans  for  dotting  every 
Southern  stream  witli  cotton  mills,  and 
every  WcNteni  village  with  woolen  mills, 
which  are  now  in  contemplation  or  in  action, 
will  be  dashed,  and  tliercwitl^  the  hope  of 
the  future  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union 
Itself  will  be  reduced  one-half.  For  the 
very  stability  of  our  government  depends 
on  *cnla«'<{ing  the  commerce  of  all  sections 
of  our  Union  with  each  other,  and  contnict- 
in;^  the  dependence  of  each  on  foreign 
markets.  The  road  to  the  highest  freedoiH 
of  labpr  and  the  greatCk^t  stability  of  our 
Union  lies  only  through  a  Uiorougfaly  i\mer- 
can  policy. 

CHEAP  SALT. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  occasionally  the 
marvelous  cyphering  {)Owers  of  the  St 
Louis  Democrat^  t.  <'.,  its  }>ower  to  reduce 
the  most  important  facts  to  cv\Uuic^-^T\ki  \i:> 
expand  c Y\>V\tT4  u\\o  ^?ucX&.  "^x .  'SVoC^Jt^icv^ . 
of  Ntivf  XorV,  ^\aVvi«\  \\\  Cx«\^x^w*  >\vss.  ^t. 

from  i2jaoov»»  \o  To*»»f*»  \.NXN>Vv=Sa.  ^ 
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had  fallen  in  price  by  reacon  of  domestic 

competition  to  '*  a  lower  point  than  it  was  in 

i860  in  mo«t  of  the  leading  markets  of  the 

country."    The  Democrat  replies  that  the 

aTerage  price  of  Turk*8  Island  salt  in  i860 

waK  18^  cents  per  bushel,  and  Liverpool 

tack  sale  was  19^,  cents.     If  the  Democrat 

will  consult  ith  nleK  instead  of  the  finance 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 

will  find  the  price  in  &t  Louis  in  1860^  did 

not  var^  essentially  from  the  price  then 

quoted  m  the  Chicago  daily  papers  which 

was  f  1..S0  per  brl.,  or  50c.  per  bushel  for 

Sjjrracuse  fine  and  coarse  salt,  $1  per  bag  for 

Liverpool    and  50   cents    per   bushel   (or 

St  Ubes  coarse. 
But,  suppotie  it  to  be  true  that  the  average 

selling   pnce  was  then  as  the    Democrat 

claims   18^  cents,  and   is  now  4^  cents, 

while  the  duty  is  as  the  Di^mocrat  also  says, 

'*  from  10  to  14  cents  a  bu«4iel/*  how  would 

a  duty  of,  say  twelve  cents  added  to  a  price 

of  18^  cents  bring  it  up  to  44  cents.     It 

could  not  raise  it  above  32   cents.     The 

Dnnocrat  sajk's  that  the  duty  on  salt  is  from 

100  to  175  per  cent,  on  its  cost  price  at 

Turk's  Isiatid,  Cadiz  and  LiverpooL    So  is 

the  dutv  cm  tea,  coffee  and  tropical  spices 

and  fruits,  from  100  to  175  per  cent.,  and 

these  are  used  in  values  a  hundred  times  as 

great  as  salt.    BiitVhen  it  is  proposed  to 

rennove  the  duty  from  these,  the  Democrat 

and  its  free  trade  allies  raise  a  terrible  shout 

of  "  No,  no,  Mre  need   those  for  revenue." 

l*he  only  difference  being  that  the  tariff  on 

teas,  coi^ees  and  foreign  spices,  however 

high,  never  vrould  cause  them  to  be  pro- 
.   duced  in  this  country,  and  hence  never 

would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  price  while 

the  tariff  on  «alt  doubles  its  American  pro- 
duction in  ten  years,  and  soon  ceases  to  be 

a  tax  at  all,  for  the  increased  production 

lowers  the  price  and  adds  to  the  revenues  ot 

the  government  in  another  form.    St.  I^ouis 

does  not  want  always  to  send  2000  miles  for 

her  salt,  when  the  vast  salt  springs  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Arkansas  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  continent,  If  the  capital  can  only  be 

invited  thither,  and  sustained  until  competi- 
tion develops  cheapness.  If  Missoun  al- 
ways relies  on  Turk  s  Island  and  Cadiz  for 

salt,  the  transportation  tax  will  always  con- 
tinue to  add  100  per  cent,  to  its  foreign 

price.    But  if  the  salt  springs  of  Kentucky 

and  Arkansas  are  worked,  St.  Louis  will  m 

a  year  or  two  get  her  salt  with  a  tax  of  only 

one  or  two   per  cent,  for   transportation. 

Salt  manufacture  should  be  no  Syracuse  or 

Saginaw  monopoly.    The  same  facilities  for 

nvSiing  salt  exist  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 

and  Arkansas,  as  in  New  York  and  Michi- 

gAn,  and  if  the  manufacturlsrs  are  making 

money  in  the  latter  places,  let  the  Southern 

States  go  to  manufacturing  it.    They  have 

enough  who  need  monev,  enough  who  need  \  the  >KhD\^  c\xc\«:  o^  vf^>^^'^'^'i>'««^>M»»**\ 
^rk,  and  many  miUioni  who  need  wdt.        \  vjhith  %haiV  ^v^e  iu^  i«A  >«avj  m^  w* 


Do  we  need  such  an  organization?  We 
have  long  needed  it,  and  this  necessity  t» 
felt  at  the  present  moment  as  perhaps* 
never  before  in  our  history.  The  fierce 
assault  of  Free  Trade  upon  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  nation  has  found  us  scarcely 
better  prepared  for  self-defence  than  ii-a» 
the  Union  at  the  opening  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

Fortunately  a  few  of  our  leading  indus- 
tries, such  as  iron  and  wool,  had  efficient 
organizations,  and,  but  for  them,  wc  should 
have  been  defeated  in  the  first  attack.  Rue 
it  is  neither  right  nor  safe  to  look  to  any 
one  industry  to  fight  single-handed  the  bat- 
tles of  protection  to  American  labor.  The 
cause  of  productive  industry  is  national 
not  local,  and  above  all  others  demands  a 
national  interest  and  supervision.  The 
wealth,  the  independence  and  very  Hie  of 
the  nation,  rest  primarilji  on  the  productive 
power  of  human  skill  and  labor. 

It  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  General 
Government,  whose  necessary  taxes  mike 
it  a  partner  in  the  proceeds  of  all  our  in- 
dustries, though  it  furnishes  none  of  the 
capital  or  labor  and  sustains  no  part  of  the 
risks  incidental  thereto,  to  see  that  the 
share  it  extracts  from  the  proceeds  of  Amei^ 
lean  industries  does  not  lead  to  their  over- 
throw by  their  foreign  competitors,  and 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  leave  to  every  citizen  the  means  of 
gaining  an  honest  living.  But  the  Gorem- 
ment  can  only  sustain  the  industries  oa 
whose  prosperity  its  own  revenue  depcndi» 
in  so  far  as  it  is  itself  sustained  by  tiie  in* 
telligent  voice  and  votes  of  the  nuisses.  It 
has  done  much  and  nobly.  Its  past  policr 
of  protection  has,  within  ten  years,  quad* 
rupled  our  custom*  revenue,  saved  the 
Government  from  repudiation  and  conduct- 
ed us  in  safety  through  the  greatest  finan- 
cial undertaking  which  any  government  on 
earth  was  ever  compellecl  to  perform.  It 
has  also  doubled  the  product  oif  our  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  the  home  market 
for  agricultural  product^  makinjg  our  ten 
years  of  protection,  despite  all  -the  embar- 
rassments of  war,  more  evenly  pros|)erous 
among  all  classes  than  any  ten  years  of 
merely  revenue  tariffs  and  peace.  "But  five 
years  of  the  persistent,  clamorous  and  skil- 
?ul  agitation  of  British  free  trade,  render  it 
vital  to  the  xtry  existence  of  all  our  great 
Home  Industnes  that  (he  masses  should 
come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Guvcmment 
and  of  our  true  statesmen  in  this  stni^Ie. 
There  is  needed,  beyond  our  political 
p;vTl\e9.  and  specific  associations,  some 
csc^akTv\iaXAQ!tv  >k\v\Ocv  ^^p>a^^.  embrace 
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asflociadonb,  and  cause  all  their  labors  to 
converge  to  the  general  good. 

What  is  the  work  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion to  accompliKh  ? 

First:  To  refute  the  slanders  and  meet 
the  sophistries  of  Free  Trade.  True,  when 
one  set  are  destroyed  there  will  always  be 
another  to  take  their  place<  Plausible  as- 
sertions, specious  statistics,  the  **  lie  well 
stuck  to,"  the  low  appeal  to  ignorance  and 
prejudice;  these  seem  to  be  a  dishonorable 
warfare  to  meet  But  it  must  be  met  with 
a  patient  reiteration  of  the  truth  through 
the  press,  on  the  stump,  and  in  every  man- 
ner, betore  the  people.  Secondly:  we 
must  gather  the  facts  pertaining  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  'populari2e  them  till  they 
shall  become  household  words;  we  muRt 
appeal  to  people,  naturally  intelligent  and 
patriotic,  but  whose  time  has  been  too 
much  engrossed  in  private  pursuiti!»  to  admit 
of  each  and  all  of  them  being  deeply  vented 
in  questiorls'  of  national  economy.  We 
must  infuse  a  spirit  of  national  pride  which 
will  spurn  dependence  on  other  nations  for 
that  which  we  have  all  the  resources  to 
produce  in  greater  abundance  than  they. 
We  must  correct  false  impressions* 

We  asked  a  professor  m  a  Western  cpl- 
lege,  who  believed  the  tariff  on  iron  to  be  a 
bonus  to  the  monopolist,  what  he  would 
consider  a  fair  share  for  the  manufacturer 
of  railway  bars  to  retain,  when  they  sold 
at  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  He  replied,  **  ten 
per  cent,'*  or  eight  dollars.  A  free  trade 
preacher,  when  asked  the  same  question, 
thought  from  eight  (o  twelve  dollars  would' 
be  fair;  and  a  working  man  answered  that 
he  supposed  the  manufacturer  received  one- 
third!/ <t  more  than  twenty-six  dollars  per 
ton.  The  President  of  a  Western  rolling 
mill,  assures  us  he  would  be  glad  to  con- 
tract to  run  his  mill  indefinitely  for  a  profit 
of  three  dollars  a  ton.  When  Commission- 
er Wells  estimated  the  whole  value  of  our 
annual  product  of  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures at  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  there  were  multitudes  ready  to 
accept  it  as  a  true  statement;  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association 
knew  that  he  erred  by  more  than  six 
hundred  and  thirty  millions.  Gen.  Brinker- 
hoff  aKserts  that  we  pay  a  bonus  of  thirty 
millions  in  gold  to  our  lumber  manufacttir- 
ers,  every  year,  because  of  the  Canadian 
tariff,  when«  in  fact,  the  price  of  lumber  is 
lo^i^  than  when  the  tariff  was  imposed, 
and  Canadians  themselves  confess  and  know 
that  they,  and  not  we,  pay  the  duty  on  the 
lumber  they  export. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  by  Free  Traders, 
and  ftcarccly  disputed,  that  staple  American 

? roods  are  by  the  tariff  higher  than  mder 
ree  trade.  Indeed,,  this  is  the  foundation 
of  Mr,  Well's  lofty  structures^  and  the 
burden  of  all  their  waiXin^r  and  denunciation 


'  when,  if  you  take  quality  into  the  account,. 

I  the  very  articles  they  attack  most  fiercely 
are  cheaper  in  gold  io-dar  than  for  the  four- 
teen years  that  preceded  the  Morrill  tariff. 
Such  gigantic  blunders  or  falsehoods  have 
only  to  be  industriously,  laboriously  ex* 
posed,  to  recoil  on  those  who  utter  them. 

The  facts  pertaining  to  productive  industry 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  they  are  worth  all 
they  cost.  The  exceeding  value  of  the 
statistics  gathered  by  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  shows  how  our  cause  would  be 

I  aided  if  we  potisessed  similar  facts  pcrtain- 

!  ing  to  all  the  productive  industries  of  the 
land. 

The  American  Absociation  will  encourage 
the  organization  of  all  the  leading  industries  - 
into  one  special  as»ociation  for  each,  and 
one  Natiomul  Assodation  for  ail.  ,It  can  do 
much  to  promote  the  collection  of  such  sta- 
tistics as  arc  mo^  valuable  in  writing  our 
industrial  history,  and  in  defeating  the  plana 
of  our  enemies.  We  have  had  a  lamentable 
illustration  of  money  and  labor  misapplied, 
in   the  voluminoua  incoherent  reports  of 

.  Commissioner  Wells,  which,  like  great 
sponges,  contract  to  pitiable  small  dimen- 
sions when  srasped  by  logic  and  fom* 
mon  sense,  lie  has  l>een  following  out, 
with  tedious  detail,  the  relative  condition  of 
wages  and  cost  of  living,  hoping,  as  an 
attorney  of  the  foreign  Free  Trader,  to  array 
the  American 'people  against  each  other, 
when  the  simple  story  <n  one  rolling  mill, 
following  the  iron  from  the  mine  to  the  rail- 
way, picturing  the  operatives,  first  in  their 
British  and  then  in  their  American  homes, 
would  have  been  worth  more  than  all  his 
well  manipulated  figures. 

There  has  been  but  little  effort  yet  put 
forth  to  gather  the  facts  and  place  them  be- 
fore the  people  in  attractive  form.  No 
accurate  or  full  statements  of  the  rehources 
and  development  of  a  single  Western  State 
has  yet  been  given.  The  history  of  mining 
and  manufactures,  especially  in  the  West 
and  South,  is  an  unwritten  volume.  Our 
first  work  will  be  to  place  these  and  similar 
facts  before  the  people  at  large.  The  organs 
of  the  separate  branches  of  industry  scMdom 
carry  information  beyond  their  own  limits, 
wheVe  it  is  perhaps  least  needed  for  effect 
on  popular  opinion  and  governmental  ]x>li- 
cies. 

Protection  to  home  industry  is  preemi- 
nently the  people's  question,  for  it  effects 
all  interests  equalfy.  It  decides  whether 
there  shall  be  general  prosperity  or  univer- 
sal distress.  It  is  the  question  of  freedom 
to  the  masses,  who  live  by  labor,  or  to  the 
few,  who  live  by  trade.  And  as  it  is  the 
supreme  question  for  the  people;  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  org^uiaAiofCv  vkxOcv  ^^'^tA'^ 
theiT  rig|hl%  and  n\«ciTvVB\i\%  >^^«L\x  Vc^t^<oTcv\» 
as  broad  \t\  \U  %co^  wv^  \Vfe  \aiJts«t%  *a  ^^^ 

I  lndufttAc*Vlvroa\d*aN^Vcowiw«OKNw. 
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AMERICAN  BESSEMER  RA[l^. 
There  is  a  great  outcrj  made  b^  the  Free 
Traders  In  Uie  matter  of  Bexsetner  steel 
rails.  TTie  Chicago  TrihiHe  dectBims 
a^TBtnst  the  "mitrage"  of  filtering  a  trium- 
virate of  steel  rail'  makers  in  this  country. 
The  truth  is,  the  right  to  ihnke  Bessemer 
Titils  is  still  coi-ered  by  BesBcmer" 
bath  here  and  in  Europe,  and  ' 
ought  to,  continue  to  be  so  covered 
that  pate 
lined  to 

true)  it  is  confined  to  one  mnn  in  Europe, 
and  to  Ihisc  there,  as  well  as  here,  who  ob- 
tain the  right  from  him  or  his  grantees.  If 
Europe  can  hRve  free  competition  in  He^se- 
mer  rail  minurarturc  nhun  one  person 
Own<  the  patent,  cnti  not  America  have  it 
when  several  own  ilp  Would  the  Tnbmne 
have  America  wait  sixteen  jTirs  for  the 
patent  to  ei:pire  before  beginning  the  man- 
It  i*  contended  that  Europe  can  manufac- 
ture 550,000  tiin«  of  steel  mils,  while  we  can 
manufacture  only  60,000  tons;  while  our 
demand  for  laila  last  year  was  rjno.ooo  tons, 
and  t)^s  year  will  be  tntre.  Rut  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  European  demand  (br 
rails  abwrbi  ■  large  portion  of  their  pro- 
duction, aid  competition  on  this  side  the 
water  is  as  neecssarv  as  in  Europe  to  any 
permanent  supply  of  cheap  mils.  Under 
free  trade  Eurone  took  the  five  be^t  qiintitfes 
of  her  rails  forlicr  own  use,  America  being 
too  poor  to  buv  them.  The  si^th  quality 
rail,  **  rejected  from  use  in  Europe,  was 
called  the  "American  rail,"  because  wc 
alone  would  buy  it.    Were  we  again  de- 

iicndent  on   Europe  for  'raili,  or.  for  any 
ai^e  portion  of  our  supply,  we  would  again 


)  be  buvinjt  "Sixth  quality  American  rails" 
1  inHteail  a!  first  ifuaiity  Bessemer.  Our 
I  steel  rail  business  is  rapidly  estendiae,  and 
I  the  time  is  la*t  arrivinr  when  we  wit)  pro- 
duce our  own  steel,  aiid  beji^n  to  compete, 
even  in,  the  enponation,  with  our  foi^gn 
rivals.  Four  large  sti:e]  works  hsve  already 
I   been  established,  two  more  are  nearly  com- 

Cleted,  and  seveial  additional  are  ejected. 
Vevious  to  the  burning  of  the  BeMcmer 
Works  of  Jolin  A.  Griswold  &  Co.,  of  Tioy, 
they  had  made  Juoo  tons  of  rail*,  of  which 
none  have  broken,  and  all  are  ot&cially  re- 
commended as  fully  equal  to  the  best  for- 
ei){n  rail.  With  the  completion  of  the  new 
works,  this  lirm  can  produce  ac^ooo  toiu 
steel  r.uli  per  year.  The  Pennaylvama 
Steel  Works,  nt  I  lamsburKb,  produce  some 
13,000  tons  per  annum,  principallr  for  the 
Pennaylvania  Railway  Company,  the  ofGcMl 
report  pninouncing  theia  equal  to  foreign 
rails.  The  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  produces 
steel  rails  at  the  rate  of  8,aoo  tons  per  year, 
with  a  proposed  capacity  of  tofyoo  too*  per 
annum.  TheCambria  Iron  Company  has  a 
Bessemer  Steel  Rail  Works  nearly  complet- 
ed, with  a  proposed  capacity  of  30^000  tms. 
These  works  alone  indicate  a  capacity  at 
pro.tuctionof  8o,ano  tons  annually  of  Amei^ 
ican  KtccI  mil*.  The  Hope  Rolling  Mill,  at 
Allentown,  is  producing  for  the  Lchigb 
Steel  Company,  puddled  steel  of  a  superSr 
quality,  under  the  new  patent  known  as  the 
Excelsior  (iroccss.  This  company  is  receiv- 
ing order*  frum  all  parts.of  the  country  for 
its  products,  and  has  run  out  a  hundred 
heats  of  puddled  steel  aince  the  commence- 
ment without  a  single  failure.  The  puddled 
steel  stood  a  test  of  sixty-four  tons  to  the 
square  inchatWhitncy's'Car  Wheel  Work*. 
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Extraci  from    ike    RefMkan    Natumal   Platform    adopted   a/  tke    Wigrvcnm^   CktcagOf\ 
m  1S60: 
**  While  proTlding  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Oovemment  by  duties  on  imports,  soundj 
l>elKy  requires  such  mn  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to  eacoorage  the  derelopnient  of  the  Indi 
interests  of  the  whole  country ;'  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national  eichanges  which  leaves  to  the 
woridngroen,   Bberul   wages ;    to    agrfcnlture,   remunerating  prices ;  to  liM^rlianirs  and    manufsctnrem, 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  nadoo,  commercial  prosperity 
independence/* 

Extrw:i  from  ike  DemoertUic  Natumal  Platform  adoft^  in  Tammany  HaU,  New  Torkg 

in  July,  1868: 
"The  Democnitk  Psrty,  in  National  Convei^tion  aaiemV^Ve^  T«90ian«  >Bak  ^z'»^  Ns^  >^<«  \cit£^2^)^£c« 

*«rA  m  tvifffar  rrrenae  upca  foreign  imports,  and  equal  UxaJenn  utAbk  ^ti  \s4«x«^  ''Cir^^N^^V^ 
M^dtneideatml  pwtectiqn  to  domestic  manufactures,  and  'wVKU  ^>i^aa«j««flt  NiciV^^««  ^  r^>»»»ri" 
-*«/  frunfei  «pon  mnd  bent  promote  and  encouiust  tha  j^tax  VnAuMrtoX  VbMWX*  'A  ^»** 
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^  Trk  Chicago  Tribune  tAjt  that  Tsilroad 
aron  costs  (71  per  ton,  and  will  lut  onlji  ten 
Sears,  -whereas  BeB&emer  ittel  rail  coats 
I3gi.2;  per  Ion  and  gdIv'  need*  to  be  renew- 
'U  every  fifty  yelrs. .  Steel  rafl  hai  also  the 
mU  van  (age  of  greater  ttrength  and  eonse- 
'  uent  safety  as  well  as  durability.  And  yet 
3ie  Tribune,  instead  of  fostering  anii  pn>- 
Icting  the  infant  numufacture  M  so  detiim- 
£e  an  article,  would  be  glad  to  aee  all  the 
leel  rail  mills  in  the  United  States  bought 
3p  and  deiirayed.  We  doubt  not  the  steel 
Siaken  of  Eur6pe  would  be  glad,  and  even 
filling,  to  pay  handsomely  to  see  the 
a'ribune'i  desires  consummated.  This  pro- 
Scss  of  destruction  once  begun,  where  will 
5  end?  What  branch  of  American  indus- 
ry  would  be  next  demolished  i 


WiLi.  any  of  our  readers,  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  sentl  us  a  list,  and 

1;  complete  a  statement  M  they  are  able  to 
I  lalte, of  the  European  manufacturingenter- 
'  rises  which,  wiUiin  ten  years  past,  have, 
[  >  their  knowledge,  removed  thetr  works, 
1  icluding  capital  and  laborers,  from  any 
I  art  of  Europe  to  the  United  States  ?  Cer- 
I  lin  prominent  instances  of  total  or  partial 
I  imoval,  like  those  of  the  great  rival  Scotch 
;  rm«,  of  I.  Sl  p.  Coates  and  of  Geo.  A, 
'  ;iark  Si  Co.,  thread  manufacturers,  that  of 
I  le  American  Lead  Pencil  Company,  and 

f  several  watch  companies  and  silk  manu- 
i  icturers,  have  been  mentioned  to  us.  We 
I  esitate  to  publish  these  partial  statements, 
j  ^st  any  statements  short  of  the  whole  truth 

lay  be  osBumed  to  be  the  whole  truth.  We 
i  re  satisfied  that  the  number  of  foreign 
;  laniifacturing  houses  which  have  removed 
yieir  entire  factories  to  this  country  is  very 
^rge.  Though  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
>3rtant  effects  of  our  protective  tariff,  it  is 
^ne  upon  which  the  Bureau  of  Revenue  at 
Washington  throws  no  light  whatever.  We 
icsigii  Thb  Bureau  of  Chicago  to  super- 
tedc  the  defunct  Bureau  of  >lr.  Wells,  in 
^e  dissemination  of  sound  statistical  intbr- 
upon  revenue  questions.     If  every 


led 


and  prostrated  by  the  same  general  cata*^ 
noplib  He  wishes  his  whole  propeftj' 
might  burn  as  his  only  means  of  getting  a 
ho^  or  a  third  at  its  value.  I*  this  mere 
speculation  t  Read  how  the  blunder  of  free 
trade  Inaugurated  in  thit  country  in  1816, 
caused  60,000  workmen  to  be  turned  out  of 
employment  in  1817,  and  by  1819  our  agri- 
culture was  as  prostrate  as  our  manufac- 
tures, so  that  Gen.  Jackson  declared  that 
unless  the  country  turned  back  prmnptl/' 
frofti  free  trade  to  protection,  its  working 
classes  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  lerd 
with  the  pauper*  of  Europe,  What  i* 
plainer  than  that  if  -we  compete  with  pau- 
pers on  even  terms,  we  must  take  paupenT 
wages?  Free  trade  proposes  simply  "equal 
competition  of  all  American  producers  with 
all  foreign  paupers."  Turn  to  the  history 
of  the  crisis  of  1836-41,  brought  on  by  four 


the  crash  would  have  come  ir 
■50  to  '51,  had  it  not  been  postponed  five 
rears  by  the  great  influx  of  gold  from  CalJ- 
ibmia.  Study  carefully  these  three  period*. 
See  whether  they  increased  the  govern* 
ment  revenue  or  impaired  it;  whether  they 
lowered  permanently  the  cost  of  foreign 
goods  or  raised  it;  whether  they  increased 
the  aggregate  of  American  production,  or 
brought  our  people  by  tens  of  thousands  to 
bankruptcy,  charity,  and  the  soup-bouaef 


'^  ua,  we  will  publish  at  an  early  dale  one 
Jrf  the  most  interesting  exhibits  yet  given  of 
ihe  eSbcta  of  protection  to  industry, 

.'  Our  business  men  and  merchants  spend 
ihundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  everY  year 
fbf  insurance  against  fire.  And  yet  fire  is  a 
femall  calamity  compared  with  free  trade. 
The  business  man  whose  store,  or  factory, 
<r  d-vrelUng,  bums  dbwn  In  prosperous  times 
IS  no  dimcultx  in  raising  the  means  to  buy 
build  another.     IBut   the   busineia 


'   that  aJI  hi. 


»  are  ruined  by  free  trade 
neighbora  are  cast  down 


WHO  PAYS  THE  DXJTY  ON 

LUMBER? 

The  torilf  on  lumtwi'  operates  in  much 

the  same  way  on  prices  as  Ihe  tariflT  on  coal^ 
elsewhere  explained — the  main  conditions 
being  the  same,  i.  e.,  the  price  of  the  for- 
eign article  is  controlled  by  Ihe  African 
market,  and  if  the  article  is  imported,  the 
duty  on  the  quantity  imported  is  paid  bj 
the  importer  out  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  iiis  profits.  To  illustrate:  in  1866,  '67, 
'68,  and  'ftg  we  received  from  500,500,000  to 
WSi5<'o.<'<io  feet  of  imported  lumber  at  all 
ports.  The  three  Sutes  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
lonsin  and  Minnesota  alone  give  an  annual 
product  of  3,200,000,000  feet,  while  the 
marketed  product  in  all  the  States  is  10,- 
000,000,000  of  feet,  or  twenty-four  times  the. 
imount  of  the  importation.  Now  there  are 
those  who  think  that  if  a  pumpkin  is  brought 
across  the  Canada  line  at  Eastport,in  Mame^ 
its  price  regulates  the  price  of  pumpkins  in 
California.  They  will  have  no  exception* 
to  the  nile  that  the  home  price  is  regulated 
by  the  foreign.  But  practical  men  will  aee 
[hat  if  the  Canadian  lumbering  districts  ara. 
onlj  adet\uate  to  supply  one  twenty-fourth 
ot  our  demai^ft,  ttitj  <«\V)  umUxUvite  one 
(  tyjcntj-toirth  o5  &£  \w?i.>iCT.«iv~«'i™3ii  4to- 


't> 


the  nSo  of  the  whole  supply  to  the  whole 
demand,  not  on  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  whole  supply.  From  i86a  to  1866 
lumber  was  imported  under  reciprocity 
without  duty.  Since  that  time  it  has  paid 
towards  our  revenue  $1,500/100  a  year. 
The  question  arises,  ''Who  paid  this  sum, 
the  Canadian  producers  or  the  Annierican 
consumers?" 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  prices  in 
the  Chicago  market,  the  largest  lumber 
market  in  the  country  or  the  world,  made 
up  of  monthly  lales  into  an  annual  average, 
by  the  President  of  the  Chicago  Lumber- 
man's Exchange: 

TUalfui  rsar,  Prktim          Priegim 

<«w.  €mrrtnejf.  Moid, 

jfi^fioo^ooo  1863  Si>-7S             l9*'3 

473*880,000  1864  17,10 

6^7^jo,ooo  1865  itJs 

4SMOS,ooo  tSw  16,80 

8«7,63Looo  1869  14.15 

^wyMOfOOO  1868  13.60 

991^14,000  1869  11.30               M9 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  sold 
in  this  market  has  annually  increased  from 
389,000,000  feet  in  1863,  to  99i,834/xx> 
feet  in  1869,  and  increasing  during  the  years 
named  of  reciprocity  251,493/xx)  feet  and 
those  since  its  abrogation  349,.jo6/xx)  feet. 
The  average  price  in  currency  ior  the  three 
years  ending  with  reciprocity  was  $14.63. 
Since  then,  under  existing  tariff,  it  has  been 
$13.96,  a  decrease  of  sixty-seven  cents  per 
thousand.  The  price  in  i86c,  the  last  year 
of  free  duty,  was  $13.85,  while  in  1869,  with 
duty,  it  was  $11.30,  a  decline  of  $2.55  per 
thousand  since  the  duty  was  imposed.  The 
extreme  years  given  of  1863  and  1869,  the 
former  under  reciprocity  and  the  latter 
under  the  tariff,  stated  in  gold,  were  respec- 
tively $9.31  and  $8.49,  a  decline  of  eighty- 
two  cents  per  thousand. 

Nor  is  this  all.  While  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  increase  but  a  steady  diminution  in 
price  here  under  the  duty  shows  that  the 
duty  is  not  paid  by  our  consumers,  a  rise  in 
average  CauadiaM  prices  under  the  duty  sAows 
thai  ike  ioM  is  faid  there,  for  the  average 
Canadian  price  is  fixed  by  the  American 
price  with  duty  added.  A  memorial  to 
Con«rress  for  the  removal  of  duties  on  im- 
ported lumber,  signed  by  M.  Davis  for  the 
petitioners,  says: 

**  At  the  expiration  of  (he  redprodty  trentv,  in  the 
•prints  of  i860.  ;l  duty  of  ao  per  ceiil.  a'Jvaiorrm  was 
tmpose<l  on  lumber.  Contnixy  to  the  general  expec- 
tatiO!i  that  prices  in  Canada  would  depreciate,  the  fol- 
lowinir  flpirea  will  show  the  advance  in  the  chief 
deMriptSons  of  lumber  imported  from  Ottawa.  'Phis 
taltle  was  prep:ircd  from  tne  l)ook«i  ot'  one  of  the 
largest  importing  houses  in  tlie  United  btatcs. 

Advamc*  cost  in  Camada, 

1865.  1869. 

Stock  and  siding  (boards  and  planlci).$i«>.$o  $1^.50 

Strips  of  all  thickness Hxx>  lo/x) 

Tliird  quality  of  denl  plank 6.5P  7.1^ 

ComnKMi  hour  or  Mhippinif  /umber. .....   8.00  9.00 

"  The  Mhove  are  amlA  prices. 

**Kre^ht  from  Ottatva  to  Burliogtoa,  Vermont, 


$3.3$  per  thcQsand ;  to  Whitehall,  $3.50  prr  thot 
in  gold.    These  rates  continue  uncb^iged/* 

This  exhibits  the  average  price  for  up 
and  common  in  1865,  under  freedom  t 
duty,  49*259  ^^^  ^n  18^  under  the  dutv,  a 
average  oi  $10.75  '^^  6^^  i  hcing  an  incroas 
of  $1.50  per  thousand  the  last  year  withi 
the   tariff  over    the    last   year   of  "frc 
duty,"  in  Canada,  against  a  decrease 
$3.55  per  thousand,  as  already  stated,  fo 
iike  years  in  the  States 

The  free  trade  organs  are  fond  of  as*4crt 
ing  that  where  any  part,  however  small,  o 
a  given  product,  pig  iron  for  instance,  01 
blankets,  or  lumber  is  imported,  the  enti 
internal   product  of  the  country   is  sol 
higher  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  the  im 
ported  article,  so  that  in  the  case  of  lunibe 
where  fti  of  tax  is  collected  by  the  govern 
ment,  $24  of  tax  is  paid  to  the  manufnc-4| 
turers  of  lumber,  and  m  the  case  of  pig  iit>n 
where  f  i  of  tax  is  paid  to  the  government 
$40  is  paid  to  the  makers  of  American  pig 
iron.     To  illustrate  the  absurd! t^r  of  thii 
doctrine  in  all  cases,  let  us  apr>ly  it  to  agri 
cultural  products.    We  import  from  Cannd 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  barlev  as  well  ns  lum 
ber  and  coal,  all  paying  duties.   If  the  prici 
of  all  the  lumber,  coal,  salt  and  pig  iroi 
produced  in  this  country  is  rniscd  bv  lh( 
amount  of  the  tariff  then  the  price  of  nil  th< 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley  and  potr'tocs  inusf 
be  raised  by  the  same  invariable  Inw.    If  so, 
then  the  farmers  of  Illinois  get  $21, 0^13, 2( 
tariff  on  their  wheat,  corn,  ontsaiid  bailcy, 
those  of  Iowa  are  increased  in  like  ninnner  bj 
f  1 2,6 1 7,250,  those  of  M  isfiou  ri  by  % 7^86 1  ,c<:o^j 
and  those  of  Michigan  by  $9,7i3/<x)!     Hu( 
if  the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn  and  p  o- 
tatoes  is  not  regulated  by  that  of  t ho  qunntity] 
imported,  and  if, on  the  contrary,  the  insig-l 
nincant  quantity  imported  is  regulated  in; 
price  by  the  vastly  greater  quantity  we  pro-^ 
duce  here,  the  same  rule  applies  to  pig  iron,! 
lumber,  coal  and  salt,  of  all  of  which  we  pro-j 
duce  from  ten  to  fifty  times  as  much  a  j  we| 
import.    • 

THE   LION   IN  THE  ASS'  SKIN. 

The  old  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  ^;in 
has  recently  been  eclipsed  by  a  new  atidj 
original  version  in  the  Chicago  ii'i-'v.-wr 
Post.  It  has  been  furnishing  its  rr.';deri) 
for  some  weeks  past  with  a  scries  of  arti-| 
cles entitled  ''The  Farmers  and  the  Mo-1 
nopolists."  As  long  ns  the  writer  a  Iheivsl 
to  abstract  terms  and  general  abii.'^o  ofj 
American  manufacturers,  he  Kcenis  quite 
at  home,  but  the  few  attempts  at  illustrative! 
statistics  have  been  among  the  ino  t  l.ui^  li- 
able of  all  the  curiosities  ot  fiee  fnulc  lii«.i- 
ature.  The  writer  U^s  Oac^>«tv  >:.c\v^cV\-^v  x«^V; 
\n  V\\s  ftUi\.c"rt\c.T\\5».  o\\  >»ic»«As  ^\v\  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  Vie  Vi\ON«^  \<i"SA  OTy.^^^'io^\^^v^Si^'^^^;^;^ 
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fjjlcntly  raving  himftclf  for  a  grand  climax, 

JS  ivhicn  duly  appeared  in  his  article  oii  "  lions 

.i;  :loth."    The  customary  prelude  informs  us 

j  hat  **  the  abomination  oif  our  present  tariff 

.r  system  ;  its  utter  inequality  and  tendency 

.''.\  :o  oppress  the  h<ird-workine  and  truly  in- 

"  duKtriouK  class,  who  wear  clothes  for  com- 

^  otX  and  use,  and  not  for  mere  show,  make 

p  one  of  the  worst  Characteristics  of  the 

onopoly  curse."     He    then  proceedj*  to 

icture  the  British   lion,  indignant  that  we 

^ijwill  no  longer  purchase  his  shoddy  woolens, 

K  as  using  his  ingenuity  and  application  to 

^;  lind  some  fitting  substitute  with  which  to 

Bi  clothe  the  foolish  Yankees. 

The  device  is  soon  found,  and,  with  one 
troke  of  this  versatile  pen,  we  have  the 
British  lion  arraved  in  heavy  fabric  known 
as  •*  lions  clotli.'^and  made  '*  of  the  hair  of 
{dogs,  calves,  cows„  the  softer  hair  fVom  the 
tjjliides  of  horses  ;'*  and  we  may  add,  still 
i  better,  from  that  of  the  historic  ass,  as  be- 
fj  ing  at  once  longer  and  stronger  than  that 
%  of  its  occidental  rivals.  It  onh'  remains  to 
r  find  some  means  of  smuggling  this  heroic 
^  cloth  into  the  United  States.  The  lion's 
jl  eye,  always  alert  to  find  flaws  in  the  rev- 
|[  c'nue  law6*^of  all  nations  but  its  own;  dis- 
%  covers  a  small  hole  in  our  tariff  on  woolens 
'i  amd  similar  goods.  The  law  provides  that 
i  goods  made  from  wool  of  shbep,  alpaca 
J  &^^t  ^^  other  like  animals,  shall  pay  a  cer- 
J  tain  duty.  "Surely,"  reasons  tlie  lion, 
!  \  **  the  barking  dog,  tfie  neighing  horse,  and 
Jj  the  braying  ass,  caii,  by  no  fair  legal  inter- 
^  pretation  be  called  like  the  sheep  and  goat;" 
*  Jim!,  therefore,  exclaims  the  dehghted  Poa/, 
fortunately  it  escapes,  as  by  a  miracle,  the 
heavy  double  dlitv.  And  hence  farmers, 
and  other  industnous  families,  can  have  a 
rather  cheap,  warm  article  of  clothing  for 
winter.  "It  is  very  cheap.  A  yard  costs 
in  England  seventy-two  Cents,  and  weighs 
two  |>ound««."  Unfortunately,  the  writer, 
having  told  us  what  the  cloth  costs  in  Rng- 
j  land,  by  a  common  infirmity  of  Free  Traders, 
forgets  to  tell  us  just  what  it  sells  for  in  the 
West,  and  how  it  compares  in  quality  and 
j>rice  with  the  tariff-enhanced  woolens  for 
which  it  is  such  a  providential  substitute. 

He  turns   from  the  only  point  of  any  in- 
terest or  importance  to  us,  to  pounce  iipOn 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  who  "  actually  in- 
cluded this  poor  lions  cloth  in  a  duty  of*  fifty 
t'cnt^   per  pOund,  or  thirtv-fivc  per  cent*  aef  \ 
7vv/<?/'»'w,"  bv  simply  leaving,  out   the  word  j 
*•  like,"  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and   Means.     Mad   this   bill 
I    T-.i  «.e!.  he   fears  it    would  effertuallv  have* 
;    ^topped  the   hole  through  which  the  lordly 
jnonarch  now  creeps,  and  have  proved  pro- 
hihitorv,   bccaufie,   as  he  figures,  it  would  ■ 
have  subjected    this    cloth    to  a  tariff  of  . 
^^■^S^  per  yard, 
^ow,  here  is  a  case   worth  observing— 
t^l  the   Free   Trader's   own    choof^ing. 


ie 


We  have  an  article  made  doubly  cheap,  br 
using  material  far  less  valuable  than  wool, 
and  by  robbing  the  laborers  of  honest 
warn.  It  miraculously  escapes  tM  toto  thiii 
**  abominable,  unjust,  iniquitous,  and  ac- 
cursed tariff,"  which,  as  Professor  Perry, 
Commissioner  Wells,  and  all  the  British 
attorneys,  have  so  loudU'  tokl  us,  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  **  artificial  and  exorbi- 
tantly high  prices"  of  staple  goods.  It  lies 
on  the  rnerchanfs  counter,  side  by  side 
with  the  competing  westem«made  woolens, 
enhanced  in  cost  W  higher  raw  noaterial, 
and  threefold  higher  wages,  and  a  tariff 
which  the  Post  estimates  at  '*  something 
like  385  per  cent."  Fortunately,  we  had  an 
opportunitv  to  test  this  where  farmers  trade, 
the  very  cfass  to  whom  the  Post  directs  it« 
shallow,  unpatriotic  sophisms. 

We  risited  a  flourishing  store  in  one  of. 
our  largest  inland  cities,  which  can  secure 
goods  as  c  heapTy  as  Ch  i  cago.  The  mere  haul 
Knew  just  whSit  we  meant  by  lions  cloth. 
He  escplained  how  it  was  of  two  kinds,  sin- 
gle and  double-faced,  and  that  the  latter 
was  decidedly  heavier  and  better  than  the 
other.  On  weighing  a  piece  of  the  better 
quality  we  found  it  weiehed,  as  stated,  two 
pounds  to  the  yard,  double  width.  But  the 
questions  of  durability  and  cheapness  are 
of  more  importance  than  mere  weight. 
'*  Do  the  farmers  and  workingmen  buy  this 
cloth,  and  how  do  they  like  it?"  «We 
have  sold  it  to  them  for  cloaks  and  over- 
coats mainly,  but  they  don*t  like  it  After 
a  little^  it  cracks  open  and  falls  to  pieces. 
There  is  no  wear  in  it  We  were  decei^-ed, 
for  it  looked  like  warm,  substantial  goods." 
On  inquiring  the  price,  we  found  that  this 
better  quality  retailed  last  winter  for  ^3  a 
yard,  the  wholesale  merchant  in  New  York 
charging  $2.<25  for  it,  although  he  pur- 
chased It  for  }(Ottiewhat  less  in  the  auction 
room.  But  the  question  for  us  is,  what  did 
the  fanner  pay  ?  Any  Free  Trader  in  ar- 
gument would  assuine  that  goods  cost  us 
m  the  West,  duty  free,  no  more  than  in 
England,  with  fair  profits  and  freights 
added.  Thus  the  Chicago  Tribung  aays 
that  woolen  blankets  are  made  in  England 
for  25  cents  a  pound,  and  could  be  sold, 
under  fVec  tr<ide,  at  30  cents  in  the  United 
States.  Here  is  a  good  test  of  theii  theory. 
Cloth,  which  retails  at  a  profit  in  England 
of  73  cents,  gold,  was  sold  last  winter  to 
our  farmers,  neariy  duty  itt^  fbr  $2.35 
gold.  On  examining^  the  cloth,  we  found 
It  was  made  by  weaving  coarse  hair  filling 
into  a  clKMp  cotton  warp.  Il  is  weak, 
rotten,  worthless — just  such  cheap  goods  as 
England  is  famous  for  making,  with  which 
to  undersell. honest  manufacturers,  instead 
of  being  adapted  to  <'  the  hard-working, 
\nd\\«V.nous  c\«cs9.^  'wYm  ^wear  clothes  for 
comfori  and   use,  w\^  t«N.V3it  iser*  Abw" 


goods  to  a  workingman  at  any  price.  While 
it  has  some  claim  to  **  mere'  show,"  it  has 
neither  comfort  nor  use  in  its  make-up 
While  in  this  store,  a  worthy  Baptist  cler- 
gyman came  in,  from  his  borne,  m  a  pros-  , 
perous  farming  community,  a  few  miles 
out.  He  had  purchased  an  overcoat  from 
thiK  Tery  piece,  last  winter^  and  hence  was 
a  more  competent  ¥atne8s  than  th^  theo- 
retical editor  of  the  Evemm^  Post,  lie 
said  he  bought  it  in  January  last.  AAer  a 
little  the  nap  peeled  off,  it  pulled  olF,  it 
pulled  apart  wherever  any  wear  came  uix>n 
It,  and  was  the  mean^t  piece  of  slnxldy  he 
ever  saw.  Side  by  side,  with  this  rotten 
British  goods,  lie  the  strong  and  genuine 
fabrics  of  our  Western  kxims,  which  will 
wear  for  years  witliout  a  rent,  selling  for 
not  one  penny  .higher  than  this  tmsh  sold 
for.  Two  dollars  will  buy  a  larger  surface, 
and  tenfold  more  wear,  in  Westcsm  woolens, 
than  three  dollars  purchased  of  **  this  poor 
lions  cloth"  last  winter. 

We  liave  taken  up  this  case,  Pjurtly  be- 
cause it  was  chosen  by  a  Free  Tracfer  to 
advocate  his  cause,  and -partly  because  it 
shows  some  simple  facts  of  value  to  the 
farmers  which  Free  Tenders  always  ignore. 
Note  these  points : 

1.  What  goods  cam  be  made  for  in  Eng- 
land is  no  criterion  of  what  they  luouM  l>e 
sold  for  in  tliis  country  under  free  tnidc : 
lions  cloth  73  cents  in  England,  and  t'^'^S* 
gold,  to  the  Weiftem  farmer. 

2.  Note  the  falsehood  of  the  constant  as- 
seition,  that  the  tariff  enhances  the  price  of 
staple  woolen  goods.  Western  goods  of 
pure  wool  are  sold  cheaper  to  Western 
farmers  than  British  shoddy  under  iree 
trade. 

3.  Observe  the  farmer's  account  in  the 
two  cases.  When  he  pays  (2.25  a  vard  for 
lions  cloth,  he, buys  so  much  labor,  lood  and 
raw  material  of  a  nation  that  wants  none  of 
his  wool  and  little  of  his  labcH*  or  food; 
while  $1.52  in  gold  is  paid  as  a  useless  tax 
to  useless  mid(41e-men.  .  When  he  wants  a 
Western  overcoat,  he;  finds  that  fifteen 
pounds  of  wool  in  his  lumber  wagon  will 
exchange  for  as  much  cloth,  of  vosuy  supe- 
rion  qualitv,  as  thirty  pounds  bought  of 
Briti*«h  shoddy  under  free  trade.  He  has 
no  useless  taxes  to  pay  to  middle-men,  and 
has  a  factory  village  to  feed  in  the  bargain. 

4.  If  this  lions  cloth  ha^l  paid  the  alleged 
duty  of  %\,i^  per  yard,  and  72  cents  to  the 
manufacturer,  it  would  have  left  sufficient 
profits  for  the  middle-men  at  the  prices  it 
hati  brought  in  the  West. 

We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Hooper^s  amend- 
ment may  succeed,  and  that  it  nuiy  prove 
prohibitorv  to  this  sham  cloth,  which  be- 
lODgs,  with  shoddy,  in  the  land  that  invent- 
ed it. 

Af^er  laboring  (b  perpetuate  this  swindle 


OD  Western  /annen,.  and  abuse  of  honest 


.Western  nmnufacturers,  tlie  Post 
concludes  by  ^&yine :  "  The  solvalio 
fmUic  maralsy  as  well  as  the  intera'^t 
public  at  lai^e,  and  the  cause  of  c 
cial  justice,  unite  in  demanding  a  ri 
the  tariif  system^  by  which  a  people 
cheated  and  then  oppressed. 

THE  CROMWELLIAN    SET 
MENT  OF  IRELAND.* 

This  book,  of  which  we  are  glad 
come  a  hccond  and  enlarged  editic 
one  of  the  strangest  stories  in  all 
and,  whgn  we  say  that  it  accounts 
present  condition  of  Ireland  w^ilh  i 
ncNS  displiyed  by  no  other  work,  i 
s^une  as  saying  that  it  throws  li;;ht 
of  tlie  darkest  and  most  serious  prol 
modem  society,  for  the  condition  of 
is  actimlly  putting  in  peril  at  this  r 
the  dearest  interests  of  both  Engln 
America.  The  "  Curse  of  Cromwi 
short,  has  li^rKted-  on  and  followed  c 
earth  not  only  the  Celts,  whom  he  so 
extirpate,  but  the  Anglo-Saxons,  wl 
sought  to  serve. 

Mr.  Prendercast  "was  ^vt  years  j 
pointed,  with  Dr.  Russell,  the  Prcsi 
Slaynooth  College,  on  a  commissioi 
amme  the  great  biodv  of  historical 
known  as  the  Carte  Collection,  and  t 
ed  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxfor: 
Carte   Collection    contains    the    Oi 
Papers,  or  letters  and  documents, 
and  pri>'ate,  connected  with  the  govc 
of  Ireland  durin^r  the  Duke  of  Oni 
connection  with  it,  from  1641  dowr 
death  in  168S,  with  the  exception 
years,  from  1650  to  i<i6o,  passed   it 
with  the  king.    From  the  Rcstoratio 
his  death,  Ormonde   was  in   effect 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was  the 
lent  of  all  the  petitions,  plaints,  and  1 
strances  presented  by  those  whom  th 
confiscations,  and  settlements  of  tin 
mon  wealth  had  wronged.    With  tlie 
this  collection,  and  of  various  family 
never  before  examined,  Mr.  Prenc 
has  been  able  to  set  before  us,  with  c 
and  instructive  minuteness,  the  real 
and  results  of  the  great  social  and  p< 
re\*oIution  known  as  the  Cromwelliaii 
ment  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  war  in  Ireland,  begun  by  Crr 
in  1649,  was  ended  in  1^153.  The  Iris 
put  down  much  as  the  Indians  c 
Western  plains  are  now  put  down,  by  ^ 
sale  massacre  and  by  the  destrilrt 
tiieir  crops  and  cattle.  During  the  In 
years,  their  resistance  consisted  siir 
guerrilla  warfare,  in  which,  owing 
nature  of  the  country,  they  were  ver 
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ceseful,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it  the  parlia- 
nicntary  army  under  Ireton  laid  everything 
«ra8te.  In  his  march  of  150  miles  from 
Limerick  to  Waterford,  he  passed  through 
fertile  districts  of  thirty  miles  together  m 
which  not  a  houRe  or  livin?  creature  was  to 
be  seen.  When  "peace  came  in  1657, 
special  licenses  were  issued  by  government 
to  kill  and  dress  sheep  and  lambs.  There  is 
one  on  record  which  permits  the  Widow 
Bulkeley,  in  consideration  of  her  "ould 
age  and  weakness  of  body,  to  kill  and  dress 
as  much  lamb  as  should  be  necessarj  for 
her  own  use  and  eating,  not  exceeding  three 

F  lambs  for  a  whole  year."    The  last  organ- 
ized force  of  the  Insh  had  surrendered  the 
previous  year,  and  now  came  the  plan  of 
pacification.    The  pay  of  the  English  army 
was  heavily  in  arrears,  and  it  was  resolved 
,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  both  officers  and 
men  by  erants  of  land  to  be  taken  from  the 
Irish.    The  officers  were    very  eager  for 
this  arrangement,  as  they  wished  to  found 
,    families — the  men  less  so,  but  it  was  the  best 
I  ^  they  could  do  ;  so  they  accepted. 
[ '     The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  rid 
I  ^  of  as  many  of  the  Irish  as  possible.    Ac- 
I  ^  cordingly,  the  men   were  encouraged    in 
^  every  way  to  enter  the  service  of  Continent- 
1  al  powers,  and  in  the  years  1651-54  34,000 
'  embarked  for  Poland,  France,  and  Spain, 
J  few  or  none  of  whom  ever  returned.  Large 
I  numbers  of  the  gentry  at  the  same  time 
]  emigrated   voluntarily,  whose  descendants 
'  are   still    found    in    the    O^Donnells    and 
;  O'Reillys,  and  others,  of  Spain  and  Aus- 
!  tria  ;  aiid  the  MacMahons,  Dillons,  Reilles, 
'  Niels,    and    Cavaignacs    (Kavanagh)    of 
France.    Orders  were  then  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Ireland  to  governors  of 
garrisons,  and  keepers  of  jails,  and  masters 
of  workhouses,  and  all  other  persons  in  au- 
thority, to  deliver  to  agents  of  Bristol  sugar 
merchants  all    able-bodied    men    in  their 
'  charge,  **  marriageable  women  and  not  past 
:  breeding,"  and  all   persons  without  visible 
means  of  livelihood — in   the   then  state  of 
the  country  an    enormous  multitude — for 
transportation  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be 
employed  in  forced  labor  on  the  plantations. 
Many  found  their  way,  under  similar  con- 
tracts, to  New  England.     Mr.  Prendergast 
gives  tlic   names  of  the  agents,  and  mer- 
chants, and  dates  of  some  of  the   largest 
contracts.     Under  this  system,  in  the  course 
■   of  four  years,  64,000  Irish  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls  were  sent  into  slavery,  and 
many  of  the  women  belonged  to  families 
of  the  better  class  whom  the  war  had  left 
destitute.     In  March,  1655,  the  order  was 
revoked,  and   the  trade  ceased.     In    1655, 
Ifoivever,  Jamaica  having  been  conquered, 
f^cf  co/oni*'ts  and  a  f^arrison  being  wanted 
^''  l^>  Cromwell  engaged  1,^00  men  of  the 
^Sr/'fiJi  troops  in  Ireland  to  go  there  to  Ret- 
'  ^"^  ordered  "1,000  Irish  wenches"  lo 


be  sent  with  them.  Henry  Cromwell,  then 
commanding  the  forc%8  in  Ireland,  an- 
swered that  he  would  have  to  take  the 
"wenches"  by  force,  and  suggested  that 
from  1,500  to  2,000  boys,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  should  be  sent  out 
also.  One  thousand  of  each  were  Accord- 
ingly sent,  with  the  pious  hope  that  they 
would  be  made  "  Christians  "  of  in  Jamaica. 

In  the  meantime,  the  process  of  dividing 
the  lands  was  going  on  actively.  There 
was  due  to  the  "  Society  01  Adventurers," 
or  persons  who  had  lent  money  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  expenses  of  the  war  in 
Ireland,  a  sum  of  £36o,ooa  This  was  paid 
off  by  liberal  grants  of  land,  drawn  by  lot 
at  a  public  lottery  held  at  the  Grocers'  Hall, 
in  London,  in  July,  1653,  in  ten  counties. 
Tke  vfkole  of  the  rest  of  /reiand— except  the 
province  of  Connaught — ^was  set  apart  for 
the  payment  of  £1,550,000,  due  as  arrears 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  £1,750,- 
000  of  floating  debt,  incurred  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  supplies  furnished  during  the 
war.  On  the  26th  of  Scpteml)er,  1653,  *^1 
ancient  estates  and  farms  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  declared  to  belong  to  the  Ad- 
venturers and  Army  of  England,  and  all 
Irish  were  ordered  to'**  transplant "  to  Con- 
naught — a  howling  wiloemess  of  bog  and 
rock — with  their  families,  before  the  first  of 
May  following,  on  pain  of  death  if  found 
east  of  the  Shannon  after  that  date,  the 
trial  to  be  by  military  commission. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  the  Irish 
wives  of  'English  Protestants  embracing 
their  husbands'  faith  ;  boys  and  girls,  un- 
der fourteen,  in  the  ser\-ice  of  Protestants, 
and  Irish  Catholics  who  could  offer  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  having  shown  "Constant 
Good  Affection"  to  the'  Parliament  as 
against  the  king  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  The  decree  was  an  awful  one,  and 
It  struck  the  unhappy  people  just  as  they 
were  gathering  in  their  harvest,  and  this 
the  first  tolerable  harvest  they  had  had 
since  the  war  began.  "Constant  Good 
Affection  "  was  almost  impossible  to  prove, 
for  mere  passiveness  would  not  support  the 
plea.  Moreover,  the  onder  covered  not 
only  the  "  Irish  enemy,"  but  the  descend- 
ants of  the  English  settlers  of- the  Eliza- 
bethan period — men  English  in  blood  and 
speech  and  manners,  the  Comynses,  Stack- 
poles,  Morrises,  Hamiltons, '  Fitzgeralds, 
Butlers,  Plunkets,  Cheevers,  Bamewalls, 
Talbots,  Archers,  and  Atkinsons,  just  as 
much  as  the  Tooles,  Donohoes,  Mores, 
Kavanaghs,  and  Keoghs.  It  was  just  as 
hard  for  the  one  as  the  other  to  prove 
"  Constant  Good  Affection,"  and  their  land 
was  just  as  valuable.  Among  these  unfor- 
tunates was  WillUm  Spenser,  the  grandson 
of  t\\e  avitVvoT  3l  V\\t    "  Faerie  Queenc." 


**  the  mere  Irish  "  as  any  of  the  Elizabethan 
troopers.  And  now  the  grandson  was  or- 
dered to  quit  his  pleasant  home  and  his 
lands  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  midwinter, 
and  move  into  Con  naught  as  an  **  Irish 
Papist"  He  appealed  to  Cromwell,  who 
wrote  to  the  Commissioners  begging  that 
he  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
Prendergast  reproduces  the  Protector's  let- 
ter, and  it  is  worth  quoting  : 
**  Lard  Protector  to  Commisuoners  for  Af- 
fairs in  Ireland, 

"  Whitehall,  March  37,  1657. 
*•  Right  Trusty  and  Well  Beloved  : 

'*  A  petition  hath  been  exhibited  imto  us 
bj  William  Spenser,  setting  forth  that,  be- 
ing but  seaven  years  old  att  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  hee  repaired, 
with  his  mother,  to  the  Citty  of  Corke,  and 
during  the  rebellion  continued  in  the  Eng- 
lish quarters  :  that  he  never  bore  arms  or 
4icted  against  ye  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  his  grandfather,  Edmund  Spen- 
t«r  and  his  father  were  both  Protestants, 
from  whom  an  estate  in  lands  in  the  barony 
of  Fermov  and  county  of  Corke  descended 
to  him,  which  during  the  rebellion  yielded 
nothing  towards  his  reliefe;  that  ye  estate 
hath  been  lately  ^iven  to  the  souldiers  in 
satisfaction  of  their  arrears,  upon  accompt 
of  his  professing  the  Popish  religion,  which 
since  his  coming  to  years  of  discretion  hee 
hath,  as  hee  professes,  utterly  renounced; 
that  his  grandfather  was  that  Edmund  Spen- 
^r  who  by  his  writings  touching  the  reduc- 
tion of  ye  Irish  to  civility  brought  on  him 
the  odium  of  that  nation,  and  for  those  works 
and  his  other  good  services  Queen  Elizabeth 
conferred  on  him  yt  estate  which  the  said 
William  Spenser  now  claims.  Wee  have 
alto  been  informed  that  ye  gentleman  is  of 
u  civil  conversation,  anci  tliat  the  extremi- 
ties his  wants  have  brought  him  unto  have 
not  prevailed  over  him  to  put  him  upon  in- 
discreet or  evil  practices  for  a  livelihood. 
And  if  u|H>n  enquiry  you  shall  find  his  case 
to  be  such,  wee  judge  it  just  and  reason- 
able, and  do  therefore  desire  and  authorise 
yon  yt  hee  bee  forthwith  restored  to  his 
estate,  and  that  reprisal  lands  bee  given  to 
the  souldiers  elsewhere.  In  ye  doing  whereof 
our  satisfaction  will  be  the  greater  by  the 
continuation  of  that  estate  to  ye  issue  of  his 
grand fatlier,  for  whose  eminent  deserts  and 
services  to  ye  Commonwealth  yt  estate  was 
first  given  to  him. 

"  We  rest,  vour  loving  friend, 

"Oliver,  P." 
Tho  work  before  them  was  so  horrible — 
the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  aged  and 
tenderly  bred  women,  many  of  them  wear- 
ers of  ancient  titles,  of  war-worn  men,  young 
phildren,  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  that  they 
might  not  be  cast  out  of  their  homes  in  mid- 
winter  to  perish  miserablv  in    the    waste, 
were  so  piercing-^that  the  Commi&uoneT& 


wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  comn 
officers,  calling  for  a  general  fast  anc 
eral  **  lifting  up  of  prayers,  with  stron| 
and  tears  to llim  to  whom  nothing  is  t( 
that  his  servants,  whom  he  had  call 
in  this  day  to  act  in  these  great  trans 
might  be  made  faithful,  and  carried  c 
own  outstretched  arm  again^t  all  op] 
and  difficulty  to  do  what  was  plcasin 
sight*'  So  the  Lord  strengthencc 
and  they  pushed  on  the  work.  M 
dergast  cites  a  great  many  of  the  cer 
given  to  the  poor  victims  on  their  de 
They  all  contain  personal  descriptior 
holders  and  the  members  of  their  f 
and  .one  can  hardly  read  them,  even  1 
the  mists  of  two  centuries,  without 
some  of  the  pang  of  those  dreadful 

After  a  year's  trial,  it  was  found  i 
ble  to  make  all  the  Irish  go,  so  in 
dispensation  was  issued  in  favor  c 
sicK,  aeed,  lame,  and  impotent,"  th 
had  aided  or  sheltered  English  soldi 
who  should  manifest  a  desure  to  turn 
ants.  But  the  work  went  on  very 
still;  the  Commissioners  were  loth 
the  recusants — although  they  did  it 
cases — and  an  immense  force  wou 
been  required  to  carry  it  out  by  r 
arrestand  transportation;  so  they  tar 
granted  indulgence;  the  troops  all  t1 
clamoring  for  their  lands  and  rcpr 
the  Commissioners  with  their  slot 
in  the  execution  of  the  Lord's  will. 
however,  the  work  was  accomplish 
factorily.  The  bulk  of  the  Irish 
districts,  the  land  of  which  was 
were  caged  up  in  ConnaughL  ' 
homes  ot  the  landed  proprietors  we 
possession  of  by  the  English  ofTic 
privates  settled  down  under  them  as 
somewhat  discontentedly,  for  Irela 
tained  neither  beer  nor  cheese,  he 
plows,  nor  Englishwomen.  This  h 
was  the  worst  of  all,  for  love-making 
women,  whom  the  troops  found 
tractive,  was  strictly  prohibited  I: 
third  article  of  warre,"  and  offender 
records  of  courts-martial  still  cxtai 
were  severely  floj^tred  for  it.  Othc 
penalties  were  inmctedon  soldiers  n 
Irishwomen.  Ireton,  by  a  genera 
forbade  any  officer  or  soldier  man 
Irishwoman,  whether  calling  herself 
or  not,  '*  until  it  had  been  ascertain) 
examination  (by  fitt  persons,  such 
be  appointed  for  that  end)  whet 
change  of  religion  flowed  from  a  rea 
of  God  upon  their  hearts,"  or  "  fr 
rupt  and  carnal  ends." 

The  i  n termarry vu^,  V^cs^^n  ^\  ^ ^w< 

sWYiX.  oi  VVvtVr  o\e^  ^tjv'^'^  ^  -^^^ 
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Others  ended  their  dkyn  in  Conraitight;  { 
others  again  of  the  yonnger  men  stole  ■ 
home  and  <' bushwhacked "  the  English- 
men, thus  beeinnine  the  practice  of  assassi- 
nation about  land  which  "  Rogues  and  Rap- 
parees,"  "  Whitcboys,"  «*  Captain  Rocks," 
and  '*  Mollv  Masuires'*  have  kept  up  down 
to  our  own  day.  Thousands  in  the  next  gen- 
eration flew  to  arms  jo\'full/  thirt/  years 
later,  under  James,  buring  the  century 
following  the  Boyne,  fOO,ooo  Irishmen  died 
in  foreign  service,  ana  the  rest  remained  at 
home  to  hate  and  curse  their  conquerors. 
In  short,  if  we  judge  this  settlement^  on 
which  the  Lord's  blessing  was  invoked  so 
of\cn,  by  its  consequences,  work  so  devilish 
by  Christian  people  was  never  done. 


SHOW  US  BOTH  SIDES,  MR.  WELLS.  : 

The  evils  of  Mr.  Wells'  management  of  ' 
the  Statiiiitical  Bureau  and  Special  Com- 
mifision  of  the  Revenue,  were,  first,  that  he  ' 
ignored  utterly  the  facts  and  statistics  show-  | 
ing  our  rapid  expansion  of  industries,  and  ; 
the  growth  of  our  internal  commerce.  He  j 
does  not  tell  us  how  much  our  products  of  | 
wool  and  woolens,  of  iron  and  steel  and 
their  manufactures,  and  of  cotton  goods, 
have  expanded  in  quantity.  We  could 
never  find  out  from  him  that  Wisconsin  is 
now  producing  forty  times  an  much  pig  iron 
as  in  iS6i ;  that  the  product  of  iron  in  the 
whole  country  had  doubled;  that  woolen 
manufactures' had  doubled;  or  any  other 
fact  indicating  an  increase  in  our  powers  of 
production.  All  Protectionists  concede 
that  the  effect  of  most  tariifs  or  taxes  of 
any  kind  is  temporarily  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  thing  on  which  it  is  levied,  whatever 
that  may  be.  The  only  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  tariff  on  tea,  coffee  and 
tropical  spices  which  the  Free  Traders  ap- 
prove and  the  tariff  on  iron,  is  that  the 
former  might  continue  a  thousand  years 
without  ^itilnulating  the  production  of  tea, 
coffee  and  spices  in  this  country,  and,  con- 
sequently, without  ever  reducing  their 
price.  But  on  iron,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  every  ounce  of  protection  stimulates 
a  pound  of  jproduction,  and  this  pnxluction 
not  only  afiords  a  market  for  agricultural 
products,  but  tends  to  reduce  the  price, 
ror  instance,  on  the  article  of  pig  inm 
alone,  our  production  has  increased  within 
ten  years  by  1,000,000  tons,  which,  at 
average  prices,  have  sold  for  $32,000,000  in 
gold.  Of  this  value,  careful  estimates  have 
shown  that  42  per  cent,  consists  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  consumed  by  the  laborers 
employed  in  their  manufactured  state,  to 
•'/V.-  meats,  poultry,  eggB,  butter,  cheese, 
^d,  ffour.  com,  fruits^  vegetables,  feathers  ■ 
'bed^,  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  farm  pro-  \ 
ts  m  a  mnnufactured  state,  such  as  the  \ 
«  ^nd   .hoes  made  from    the  farmers' 


hides,  the  clothing,  flannels  and  hats  made 
from  the  farmers'  wool,  the  beer,  ale,  cider 
and  vinegar  made  from  his  fruits  and  gniin<, 
and  the  shirts  made  from  the  planters  cot- 
ton, and  the  sugar  and  molasses  from  his 
canes,  and  the  nce  from  his  plantation^,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  70  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  of  American  pig  iron  coni^ists  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  plantation.  There 
18  no  value  in  pig  iron  save  that  of  the  labor 
and  capital  invested  in  it,  and  of  the  co^t  of 
this  labor  70  per  cent,  represents  the  con- 
sumption of  the  products  we  have  naiiicd 
by  the  laborers  emplm-ed  in  making  it  and 
by  their  families.  Upon  this  calculation 
we  find  that  the  increase  merely  in  the  r»!o- 
duct  of  pig  iron  ha<*  increased  an  additiotial 
demand  for  $23,100,000  worth  in  gold  of 
farmers*  and  planters*  products,  for  which 
there  would  have  been  no  American  de- 
mand but  for  protection.  Thus  the  mere 
increase,  not  the  entire  product,  of  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  calls  for  agricul- 
tural products  of  more  value  than  or,r 
entire  export  of  wheat  flour  for  the  year 
ending  in  June,  1869,  viz.,  $18,813,865.' 

Tiuming  to  cotton  manufactures,  we  find 
our  annual  product  in  i860,  by  the  census, 
amounted  in  value  to  $ii7,58i[,23i  in  gold. 
In  1869  it  is  officially  reported  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Cotton  ^Manufacturers  at  $287.- 
147,000  in  currency,  which,  with  an  average 
premium  of  20  per  cent.,  would  be  $23(>.- 
289,167  in  gold  values.  The  increase  in 
production  is  $121,707,926,  or  103  per  cent, 
in  nine  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  125  per  cent, 
in  ten  years,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  price  of  raw  cotton  during  the 
war.  Under  the  previous  ten  years  of 
peace,  the  increase  was  only  86  per  cent. 
If  we  suppose  the  difference  only  betw  een 
the  rate  of  increase  under  protection  and 
the  rate  under  a  low  tariff,  viz..  39  per  cent. 
to  be  due  to  the  tariff,  and  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  adverse  influences  of  the  war, 
higher  cost  of  labor  and  generally  increased 
cost  of  production,  we  find  that  in  this 
increase  of  our  cotton  manufactures  $^7.- 
466,091.14  must  be  credited  to  protection 
alone.  In  point  of  fact,  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  knows  that,  without  any  protec- 
tion, under  the  tremendous  taxes  and  prices 
of  the  war,  the  cotton  manufactures,  in- 
stead of  increasing  103  per  cent.,  would 
have  fallen  far  below  their  product  in  times 
of  peace.  But  even  on  the  above  ba<is, 
supposing  in  like  manner  70  per  cent,  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  to  represent  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  and  plantation  consumed 
in  their  production,  and  we  find  that  the 
portion  of  the  increase  in  our  cotton  manu- 
factures under  protection,  in  excess  of  what 
OUT  mcreaj*  >KO\\\d  \\^\*^  been  under  free 
trade  and  wo  vfaiY , Vv^s  xwcx^^s^d  \ivt  ^^ro^^vd 
Cot  aCTAC\\\Vvxni\  ^tcAwcVs.  \o  >^t  -MWiAww  c>^ 
more    \\\ai\    %T»T>^^^^,^^vni^  ^^  ^^^^  ^>^a». 


'  f  icv)oo,ooo  more  than  our  entire  export  of 
wheat 

It  is  the  buBinesft  of  an  officer  of  the 
government  employment  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  taxation  to  give  in  full  the  credit 
as  well  as  the  debit  side  of  every  tax  or 
tariff  he  discusses.  In  addition  to  giving  in 
behalf  of  the  Free  Traders  an  argument 
showing  that  some  goods  might  be  had  tem- 
porarily cheaper  if  the  foreign  article  could 
be  sola  in  this  country  free  of  all  tax,  a  fact 
which  no  R-otectionist  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  deny,  the  Commissioner  is  botmd  to 
show  whether  this  is  the  whole  effect  of  the 
tariff.  For  just  here,  where  the  free  trade 
argument  ends,  the  Protectionist  begins. 
"We  admit,"  savs  the  Protectionist,  ««that 
a  tariff,  if  it  operates  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can market  at  all,  does  so  by  keeping  the 
price  temixsrarily  higher  than  it  wouldbe  if 
untaxed  foreign  products  were  let  in  free. 
But  docs  it  not  rapidly  develop  production 
to  the  point  where  the  competition  between 
American  producers  lowers  the  price  below 
what  it  would  be  if  we  were  dependent  on 
the  foreign  supply  alone  ?"  To  follow  this 
line  of  argument,  Mr.  Wells  should  inquire 
how  far  the  tariff  has  increased  the  produc- 
tion, and  how  far  the  increase  in  production 
has  lowered  the  price,  of  the  particular  pro- 
duct and  has  raised  the  worth  of  all  other 
products.  Numerous  manufactories  have 
been  transferred  in  bulk,  managers,  capital- 
ists, foremen,  workmen,  families,  machinery 
and  all,  from  Germany  and  England  to 
America  i;i  consequence  of  the  tariff.  The 
American  Lc:iJ  Pencil  Company,  of  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  is  a  transfer  of  this  kind.  We 
have  heard  of  Kcorcs  of  others,  but  of  not 
one  throuk<h  Mr.  Wells.  Transfers  of  for- 
eign induxtry  to  this  country  escape  his 
notice.  He  aims  to  bring  their  pitxlucts 
here  free  of  tax.  Protection  aims  to  induce 
the  industries  themselves  to  come  here, 
where  their  workmen  will  increase  our 
markets  and  consume  our  products. 

In  no  instance  is  this  one-sidedness  of 
Mr.  Wells  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
recent  report  o(  the  Democratic  minority  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  drawn  up 
by  him. 

He  argues  that  if  the  tariff  were  reduced 
on  steel  rails,  we  should  get  the  whole  900,- 
ocx»  tons  of  rails  now  needed  of  steel,  and  at 
$60  a  ton.  As  they  cannot  be  produced  in 
this  country  at  that  price,  he,  of  course,  as- 
sumes that  they  will  be  imported,  and  says 
that  it  would  be  economy  to  buy  up  and 
destroy  all  the  miuuifactofies  of  steel  rails 
in  this  country,  rather  th.m  not  have  the 
fortign  product  free.  He  fifjures  up  the 
economy  of  tiie  importing  policy  thus: 

If  t  le  ifOOO^poo  tons  of  miis  which  arc  this  vear  to 
be lalidown.  eillicr on  new  rmds  or  in  repair  of  old 


ence  which,  cm  the  nils  of  this  mr  alone,  would 
make  a  dilTcrence  of  14,200,000,  to  ne  xaved  .is  \  pro. 
portional  annuity,  deducted  fh>m  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation chained  upon  the  wealth  of  the  country.  M  :  I- 
tijily  tfiis  t^  yearly  additions  until  the  whole  55.>*o 
miles  of  raflroad  track  in  this  countr)'  i-"*  Liii'l  ''^■'•'^  i 
permanent  steel  track,  as  it  certiinly  wIIMk:.  v  =t.:  <in 
c. 500.000  tons  of  rails,  and  tki  annual  fronomy  :•  u.  he 
IMi  differ fnei  httvHtn  10  p*r  ctni.  and  ^  pe^  r/ut.  on 
thai  amommtf  or  550,000  tfffirimt  165  iomt^  at  foo  ton, 
$23,100,000. 

Now  let  US  look  at  the  economy  of*  main- 
taining such  a  tariff  on  these  rails  a^  a  ill 
cause  them  all  to  be  made  here.  The 
1,000,000  tons  of  rails  per  annum,  at  $/x)  .^cr 
ton,  if  manufactured  here,  would  require 
the  consumption  of  $40,000,000  of  Anieri-  j 
can  farm  produce  in  their  manufacture.  If  1 
manufactured  in  England,  thev  would  re-  j 
quire  the  same  amount,  but  only  one-te:vh  I 
of  it  would  come  from  the  United  Siau  -.  j 
$36/xx>,ono  of  American  farm  pnKluct^  is  j 
the  diiference  between  tlie  demand  vihich  ■ 
i^'ould  be  made  by  the  policy  of  making;  our  1 
iron  rails  here,  and  that  of  making  tht  :n  ! 
abroad,  even  if  we  admit  that  Amcric.r.v<  | 
never  could  manufacture  them  as  cheap!  \  I 
as  the  English.  But  should  we  reduce  oar  ; 
cost  of  manufacture  as  low  aii  that  of  F.nv;-  J 
land,  our  demand  for  fann  products  wouui  ] 
be  equally  great,  while  Mr.  Wells's  vaiir.iv?d  1 
economy  in  destroying  American  indu-tri  .s  ■ 
to  patronize  foreign,  would  wholly  Ji^a:>-  I 
pear.  We  should  then  save  his  $23,ior).(Vo  | 
a  j'ear  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  in  ^'i  ~ 
rails,  and,  in  addition,  we  should  save  ftv  -- 
000,000  a  year  by  putting  American  x'-Avn 
products  into  our  rails,  inst&id  of  the  :'«ir- 
eign. 


J 


DECLINE  OF  INDUSTRY    FN    ENG- 

LAND. 

Before  us  lies  an  able  English  painphlot. 
entitled,  "The  present  and  long-continued 
stagnation  of  trade ;  its  causeN,  effect^  an-.! 
cure,  being  a  (^equel  to  an  inquiry  into  rlic 
commercial  position  of  Great  Britiin.  e*..\,  1 
by  a  Manchester  man,"  just  publiNhed  .v  1 
Manchester  and  London,  and  running  i::*>  ] 
several  editions.  It  is  one  of  the  first  nlM-.t  ; 
thunder-claps  in  a  coming  stonn,  the  nv  *- 
terings  of  which  have  for  some  time  bee  v.  ' 
rolling  around  the  horizon  of  Aibion.  It.  j 
opens  as  follows ;  | 

The  trade  of  this  country  has  fallen  into  %\n:\\  x  U- 
ploniitlc  pf>sition  that  there'  is  scarcely  x  sing-lc  ^r.ii  < ::    i 
of  it  which  dtK'S  not  leave  a  very  heavy  loss  to  i.ir 
pmduL-era,  and,  cnnseouentlv,  little  indtircnicnt   '•"- 
thcinvttsbnentof  capital  and  the  employment  (if  la' or  :    . 
indeed,  the  amount  of  distress  that  :it  pri'-H»'it   ;i  •■- 
vades  the  industrial  Interests  of  this  kim^loiTi  i>«  tr-i.v 
deplorable,  and  the  future  appears  still  more  clo.ulotl    • 
than  the  presenL 

The  cause  of  such  a  state  of  thint^s^  I  <<t.V  ^^--.v; 

sure,  arises  almtv^l  eT^\^»xs■AM\Tcw^^v^xw^^^^■•'»v^cvv'^■•>- 

tu>n«  wVvVcYv  \wk»  Vnctt»,*«\\cs  *\>it\v  vo\  <iak.wv<  m*  .  >.  \^- " 

vcars  Miwe,  ^o>»\Cl  Yvan*  V^cftw  >aMvaL>!:\\V  \j^^.Cv^>a|>-  "^ 

no  doubt  NvaL%  tv»A  ^.u^vcav^V*^  >>•  >'\ ':  ;i^'^"\^\n!,^^ 


tic'uins,  a  mxaitcr  ol  a  retWwts    A:io, 
pamntr  Ujcw  wr>.iAf  t^  nrdurtil  from  jo  per  «:ent.  lo  \    ami   co^iVA  ^eX^y   •W  co<mv«Xv\xoxx.    ^n        , 


iwK*.  'OuldaJI  he  ^teel  fn*reafj  '>f  Jnm.  the'mt  of  re-  \    VtmsxilA  ttvIuM^  tf«LixMHcW«*  ^ ^ ^V^^^^-^"^^^ 


lO 


tinless  we  can  obtain  reciprocity,  even  by  begging^ 
thnt  which  we  could  once  nave  c'ommandeu,  we  must 
descend  to  a  position  lower  thaa  that  which  we  at 
present  hold. 

Fortunately  we  have  one  chance  left  of  redeeming- 
ourselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  vix. :  in  the  c:ise  of  the 
French  treaty,  which  expires  early  in  the  coming 
year ;  and,  as  we  have  sunfered  so  severely  from  our 
unequal  competition  with  that  country,  1  shall  en- 


migrating  to  Other  lands,  there  to  be  made 
available  to  the  laborer,  the  laborer  is  even 
worse  paid  than  the  capitalist,  and  is  flee- 
ing from  his  country  to  some  one  where  he 
can  earn  the  bread  which  is  denied  him  at 
home.  The  writer  then  asks :  "  Why  have 
we  so  much  distress  in  England  ?  "    If  it  is 


^eavorto  show  the  consequences  to  this  kingdom  of      ovi»r-nrrvlurtinn   whv  ia  it  that  the  nroduc 
«ur  DrtSent  nolicv.  and  iS  ruinmiJi  effects  u7«n  our       OVer-proaUCUOn,  wny  IS  II  inai  UlC   ?"»"<: 

mg  classes  cannot  procure  enough  of  what 
they  produce  for  their  own  consumption  ? 
BcKve  arguing  that  famine  and  nakedness 
can  result  from  excessive  production  of 
food  and  clothing,  he  asks  whether  the/ 
are  not  better  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
French  are  making  many  articles  for  Eng- 
lish consumption,  which  unemployed  Eng- 
lish laborers  ought  to  make  for  themselres, 
instead  of  doing  nothing,  and  being  sustain- 
ed by  charity. 


our  present  policy,  and  its  ruinous  effects  upon  our 
manufacturing  interests,  as  well  as  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  competitors. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
condition  of  foreign  trade  in  1854,  the  first 
year  in  which  tne  government  published 
the  real  value  of  imports,  in  i860,  being  the 
^ear  previous  to  the  commercial  tariff,  and 
in  1868.  In  1854  the  excess  of  imports 
over  all  exports  was  £36,576,961;  in  i860  it 
was  £46,009,522,  and  in  1868  it  is  £71,174,- 
757.  but  of  these  exports,  a  portion  are 
colonial  and  foreign.  The  excess  of  all  im- 
ports over  British  exports  was,  in  1854, 
£55,204,327,  in  i860,  £74,630,646,  and  in 
1868,  £116,047,922.  The  following  is  the 
exhibit : 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  KXPORT8  OF  GREAT  BRrPAZN. 

Tbiai  EsporU. 


Total  Imports. 
1854.  £ 

Imports I5>«398«053 


£ 
British 97,184,726 


£xj;>orts 115,821 ,093 !  Foreign  and  col  18,6^,366 

I  — ^ 

Excess  impHs.    36,57^,961 ';  Total  exports . .  1 15,821 ,09a 

Excess  of  imports  over  British  exports. . . .  55i304«327 


i860.  £ 

Imports 310,530,873 

Exports 164,521,351 


£ 

British i3<,89i,3a7 

Foreign  and  col  28,630,124 


What,  for  Instance,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  free 
admission  of  302,523  clocks  and  watches ;  of  77ti45«- 
920  yards  of  cotton  manufactures  ;  of  40CC44  cwU. 
of  glass ;  of  327,003  \\».  of  straw  hats  and  Donnets ; 
of  408,240  pairs  of  boots  and  slioes  ;  of  10,714,188  paixs 
of  kid,  etc.,  gloves  ;  of  370,606  cwL  of  paper ;  of  326,- 

?,74  lbs.  of  thrown  silk :  3,866,136  lbs.  of  silk  mano- 
acturcs;  of  2,261,192  lbs,  of  woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  and  of  9,337«247  -lbs.  of  woolen  and 
worsted  yarn  r  What  amount  of  labor  would  not  these 
articles  have  found  for  our  half-starving  popukition  ? 
The  incrtasi  in  the  number  of  paupers  in£ngland 
since  i860  is  183,803  persons,  being  anout  equal  to  the 
population  of  Stockport,  Bolton  ana  Blackburn.  Con- 
trast the  character  of  these  duty  frtt  imports  with 
those  upon  which  we  charge  a  duty.  In  fact,  oar 
tariff  is  a  perfect  anomaljr ;  wv  admit  the  import  df 
tea,  coffee  and  sugar — articles  which  we  cannot  pro- 
duce— only  at  heavy  duties ;  and  yet  we  admit  Mtvt 
silks,  the  gold  watches,  the  hats,  the  gloves,  and  the 
better  class  of  woolens  and  printed  oottffnf,  all  of 
which  are  luxuries,  duty  free. 

The  writer  shows  that  England  imported 
from  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States,  an  aggregate  of  £128,551,946, 
and  only  exported  to  them  £47,555»5*9  of 
British  products,  thereby  subjecting  her  to 
a  drain  of  other  resources  than  the  products 
of  her  annual  industry,  to  the  amount  of 
£80,906,^27.  In  part  this  balance  is  paid 
by  a  drain  of  gold,  the  Bank  of  EngUnd 
having  less  gmd  in  her  vaults  now  than 
when  the  vast  discoveries  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  were  made. 

Under  the  Cobdcn-Che^*alicr  treaty  with 
France,  entered  into  in  1854,  England  gave 
absolute  free  trade  to  France,  while  France 
reserved  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
protection  in  her  tariffs  against  English 
manufactures. '  As  a  result,  England's  im- 
ports from  France  have  grown  from  £9,146,- 
418,  in  1855,  to  £34,584,343  in  1868,  an  in- 
crease  of  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent; 
but  the  exports  of  British  products  to  Fnmce 
have  grown  only  from  £0,012,658,  in   1855, 

\.o  it.\o>6^Vi'^^>  o*"  o"^y  fii^tty  per  cent,  the 
Yr^ueVv  YvaNvcv^  ^^N«xvt^  'vci  ^<t  aalea  of 

owing    their    capital    across     the    ocean.  \  ^t^ftYx^  >k^;[^^^^>^^^ 

^hough  capital  is  unremunerati^c,  and  u\  \aiid  Yv^  ^ni«.c^  vcv  \>c«.  t«;i^  ^\«  ^SF^ 


Excess  imp^ts.    ^6,009,522 ,  Total  exports . .  164,531 ,351 

^Excess  of  imports  over  British  exports. . . .  74,630,646 
1S68.  £         !  £ 

Imports 395.511,1(66, British 179,^63,644 

Exports 334,336,809  Foreign  and  col  44.S73,  i^>5 

Excess  imp*ts.    71,174,757  .Totil  exports.  .234,336,809 
Excess  of  imports  over  British  exports . . . .  j  16,047,92a 

While  the  total  imports  have  more  than 
doubled,  the  total  exports,  and  especially  of 
British  exports,  has  much  less  th^ui  doubled. 

How  does  Great  Britain  pay  for  this  ex- 
•cess  of  imports  ?    Mainly  by  exports  of  cap- 
ital, I.  r.,  by  loans  of  money  to  be  invested 
in  the  industrial  enterprises  of  other  coun- 
tries.   This  is  an  export  of  capital  corre- 
sponding in  value  to  her  export  of  labor. 
For  so  long  as  policies  are  pursued  which 
deny  remuneration  alike  to  capital  and  la- 
bor, both,  being  governed  bv  the  same  law, 
will  seek  employment  elsewhere.    The  por- 
tion of  English  capital  thus  held  abroad  is 
now  about  $2,500,000,000,  or  about  equal 
to  our  entire  national  debt,  and,  though  this 
emii^ration  of  Engligh  capital  calls  nomi- 
na/Zj'  for  a  rehow  in  the  form  of  interest,  yet 
the  condition  of  exchanges  shows  thatgrad- 
uaJ/j^  this  interest  is  itself  being  invesled 
abroad,  and  the  lenders  are  thomscU'es  lo\- 
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-^cts  to  the  French*  England  imports 
from  France  products,  nearly  all  of  which 
compete  with  her  own  industry,  to  the  value 
of  £23,050,622  more  than  France  imported 
of  all  Briiish  products  combined.  But,  while 
France  takes  care  that  her  tariff  shuts  out 
most  of  those  products  which  compete  with 
her  industries,  England  admits  all  compet- 
ing products  free,  and,  in  order  to  do  so, 
levies  her  whole  burden  of  taxes  on  articles 
of  food  which  she  cannot  produce,  and 
whose  increased  cost  becomes  a  tax  on  her 
own  labor,  and  raises  her  rate  of  wages, 
without  advantage  to  her  working  classes. 
France,  for  instance,  by  the  protection  to 
beet  sugar,  begun  bjr  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  steadily  continued,  now  supplies  herself 
with  beet  sugar  of  her  own  production  so 
profitably  that  it  can  afford  to  pay  a  heavy 
internal  tax.  But  England  taxes  her  working 
classes  £20,000,000  a  year  on  their  sugar 

.  and  molasses,  though  the  tax  does  not  en- 
courage the  production  of  any  article  of 
their  own  industry,  and,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  tax  on  all  British  products  into  which 
iabcH"  enters.  France  is  jerowins  rapidly  in 
the  ability  to  undersell  Engbnd  in  all  for- 
-eign  markets.  She  now  exports  £39,5 1 7,61 1 
worth  of  her  manufactures  of  silk,  millinery, 
cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  and  linen,  which 
exceeds  by  £10,000,000  the  aggregate 
woolen,  worsted,  and  silk  exports  of  Eng- 
land. Obviously  France  is  advancing  to- 
ward ascendancy  over  England  in  cotton 
and  linen  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  those 
in  which  she  now  reigns  supreme. 

From  i8<i6  to  1868  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured  cottons,  linens  and  worsteds  from 
England  fell  off  from  92,087,533  ^-ards  to 
59,194,735  yards,  while  the  exjwrt  oi  yarns 
increased  from  8,801,732  fts.  to  13,920,809 
lbs.,  showing  that  France,  in  her  relations 
to  England,  is  narrowing  down  her  com- 
merce to  an  exportation  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  an  importation  of  the  raw  ma- 
teriaN,  Kuch  as  yam,  wools,  fuel  and  labor. 
She  is  already  importing  the  yam,  and  re- 
luming to  fingland  the  cloth.  She  will  ' 
f<x>n,  if  her  projjress  continues,  import  the 
fleece,  the  coal,  and  the  workmen,  and  re- 
turn to  England  troops  for  her  protection, 
and  viceroys  for  her  government.  While,  | 
in  France,  the  excess  of  imports  over  ex-  \ 
ports  w^s  only  £19,671,600,  in  England  it 
was  £116,047,612.  The  French  excess  is 
not  too  large  to  represent  her  share  of  the 
profits  of  foreign  exchange  and  ocean 
freights  and  expenses.  The  English  excess 
represents  a  continual  drain  of  capital,  in- 
dicative, with  the  corresponding  drain  of 
population,  of  her  steady  decline  of  in- 
DLfSTRY.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land lias  increoRcdf  from  1S44  ^^  1S69,  by  \ 
£2,016,000,  and  from  'jj  to  '69  it  decreaset\ 
^J^J?3>302,ooo,  while  the  bullion  in  the  Bank 

of  France  has  increai>ed  from  £10,885,000, 


in  1S44,  to  £47,102,1 13  in  1869,  a  total  in- 
crease of  £36,2 17,1x2.    Says  the  writer : 

There  cannot  exist  the  least  doubt  that  our  manu- 
facturing' position  is  oi  tlie  wane.  In  reference  U) 
the  cotton  trade,  the  United  States  and  foreign  Eu- 
rope have  already  mors  than  overbalanced  us.  The 
number  of  spiadJca  employed  in  cotton  spinninfl^  in 
this  country  is  estimated  at  thirty-three  millions,  wriiile 
those  of  America  and  foreign  Europe  are  about  thirty- 
five  and  a  half  millions ;  and  instead  of  these  coah- 
tries  brings,  as  formerly,  to  a  P'^At  extent  dependent 
upon  us,  are  actually  sending  tnc  same  description  of 
goods  here.  We  do  not  fear  competition,  if  placed  on 
an  equal  footing ;  bat  to  attempt  to  compete  aafainst 
the  hostile  tarins  and  cheaper  lanor  of  the  world  with 
free  imports,  is  the  very  height  of  insanity. 

The  amount  distributed  in  relief  to  the 
poor,  and  raised  as  we  have  seen,  mainly  by 
taxes  upon  the  poor,  has  risen  from  £4,939^- 
064  in  1853,  ^^  £7.500,000  in  1868,  one  in 
ei&^hteen  of  England's  whole  population 
being  paupers. 

Since  the  reduction  of  our  tariff  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  iii53<  upwards  of  three  millions  of  our  people  have 
emigratuu  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  pniicipally 
to  the  extreme  protective  countries,  in  wliich  tjiefr 
labor  has  found  a  more  remunerative  reward  for  them- 
selves ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  served  to  increase 
the  foreign  competition  against  England. 

This  pamphlet  comes  from  an  English- 
man, and  no  doubt  embodies  facts  on  whicii, 
within  five  years,  a  great  revolution  of  sen- 
timent, and'  a  considerable  modification  of 
policies  will  result  in  Great  Britain.  All 
these  facts  had  been  previously  set  forth  in 
the  review  of  the  Cobden-Chevalier  treat;- 
by  Mr.  Carey.  But  now  that  the  thinking 
men,  and  especially  the  manufacturers,  of 
England,  are  getting  their  eyes  opened,  we 
may  look  out  for  the  uprising  of  many  Sauls, 
suddenly  struck  by  a  great  light  out  of  hea- 
ven, and  inquiring  to  whom  they  shall  go  to  . 
be  cured  of  their  blindness. 


FREE  TRADE  WORKING   RUIN   IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  new  appeal  to  the  British  people  for 
protection   to   their  manufactures,   by   Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,*  is  a  fresh  indica- 
tion of  the  vigor  which  the  IVotectionist.    [ 
cause  has  gained  in  Ene^land,  fro*n  a  cotn- 
paratively  few  years'  trial  of  the  experiment    ' 
of  free  trade.    Like  Hercules,  thrown  to  tlie 
earth,  the  truth  gathers  new  strength  from    ! 
the  bosom  of  the  ^reat  mother.    I>efeat    ' 
and  almost  suppression  in   England   have 
thrown  the  Protectionists  of  that  country  so 
far  in  the  shade  that  they  have  been  almost 
forgotten.    But  the  very  removal  of  all  re- 
straint from  the  champions  of  free  trade, 
has  enabled  them  to  try  their  policy,  so  far 
as  any  one  nation  can  do  so,  without  reci- 
procity on  the  part  of  others^  Vo  V.Vvt  ^viJ\<:*s\. ' 
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extent,  and  the  result  is  as  disastrous  as  any 
Protectionist  could  have  feared  or  wished. 
Says  Sir  Eklward  Sullivan : 

"There  are  many  who  argue  that  our 
manufacturers  would  at  once  give  up  man- 
ufacturing if  it  did  not  paj;  and.no  doubt 
it  is  a  very  natural  assumption,  that  if  a 
manufacturer  continues  his  business,  it  is  a 
proof  he  is  making  money  by  it;  but  it  is 
very  often  the  case  that  he  continues  to 
manufacture  only  because  he  cannot  afford 
to  stop.  They  little  know  how  many  man- 
ufacturers continue  to  struggle  on  in  busi* 
ness  merely  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  get  out  of  it.  A  man  with  twenty,  thirty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sunk  m 
works  and  machinery,  cannot  give  up  busi- 
ness without  ruin.  The  causes  that  dimin- 
ish the  demand  for  his  produce  diminish 
also  the  value  of  his  plant;  his  capital  and 
interest  are  imperiled  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  cause.  It  is  not  expected,  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  Englishmen,  that  he 
should  at  once  throw  up  the  sponge,  and 
declare  himself  beat;  he  will  contmue  to 
tread  the  mill,  though  he  gets  nothing  for  it; 
he  will  struggle  on  for  years,  losing  steadily 
perhaps,  but  yet  hopeful  of  a  change.  Mill- 
ions of  manufacturing  capital  are  in  that 
condition  in  England  at  present  Capital- 
ists continue  to  employ  their  capital  in 
manufacturing  industries  because  it  is  al- 
ready invested  in  them;  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  earning  no  profit,  and  in  others  dimin- 
ibhing  year  by  year. 

**  It  takes  some  time  to  scatter  the  wealth 
of  England.  The  growth  of  half  a  century 
of  industrial  success  is  not  kicked  over  in  a 
day.  Moreover,  it  is  only  now,  onl^  within 
the  last  three  years,  that  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  acquired  the  skill  and  capital 
and  machinery  that  enables  them  really  to 
press  us  out  of  our  own  markets.  The 
shadow  has  been  coming  over  us  for  many 
^'ears,  but  it  is  only  just  now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  substance;  their  progress 
corresponds  with  our  decline.  A  great  man- 
ufacturing nation,  like  England,  does  not 
suddenly  coU^se  and  giv6  place  to  another; 
her  industries  are  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  replac- 
.ed  by  those  of  other  countries;  the  progress 
is  gradual,  and  we  are  undergoing  it  at  pres- 
ent. The  difference  between  Enf^land  and 
her  young  manufacturing  rivals  is  simple, 
but  alarming.  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  have  increased  their 
export  trade  and  their  home  consumption; 
England  has  increased  her  export  trade,  but 
her  home  consumption  has  fallen  away,  in 
the  matter  of  cotton  alone^  35  per  cent,  in 
three  years!" 

Again  he  says; 

**Free  trade  in  goods  was  understood  by  ^ 
Its  promoters  to  mean  not  only  the  free  ad-  \ 
nission  of  foreign  manufactured  goodti  into 


this  country,  but  also  the  free  admission  of 
English  manufiu;tured  goods  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  worid.  Now  this  latter  and 
most  important  part  of  the  arrangement  has 
never  been  earned  out.  We  admit  foreign 
goods  duty  free  into  English  ports,  but  in 
no  sirfgle  case  are  English  goods  admitted 
duty  free  in  foreign  ports.  Now  this  was 
the  only  part  of  the  arrangement  that  could 
possibly  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  .British  pro- 
ducer. No  man  in  his  senses  ever  expect- 
ed that  the  British  manufkcturer  and  opera- 
tive would  be  enriched  by  admitting  into 
his  market  foreign  and  cheaper  manufac- 
tures. This  could  not  in  any  possible  way 
benefit  him ;  but  many  looked  forward  with 
the  most  brilliant  anticipations  to  the  result 
of  opening  all  the  ports  of  the  world  to  our 
manufactures. 

'*  In  so  recklessly  throwinc  open  our  ports 
to  foreign  manufactures  without  any  reci- 
procity from  other  nations,  we  have  what  is 
vulgarly  called  taken  hold  of  the  dirty  end 
of  the  stick ;  we  paid,  as  it  were,  our  n'loney 
in  anticipation  of^tlie  delivery  of  the  goods, 
and  the  goods  have  never  been  delivered — 
the  transaction  has  resulted  in  an  immense 
entry  on  the  debit,  without  any  correspond- 
ing entry  on  the  credit  side  of  the  acoount." 

The  whole  case  is  summed  up  in  these 
few  lines : 

*'  Is  it  not  absurd,  and  stupid,  and  irritat- 
ing to  the  working  classes  to  admit  duty 
free  all  they  produce,  to  tax  all  they  con- 
sume; to  admit  duty  free,  clocks,  vvatches, 
silk,  paper,  gloves,  glass,  ribbons,  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  millinery,  the  finer  kind  of 
cotton  ^oods,  and  linen,  and  scores  of  other 
industries,  and  to  continue  a  heavy  tax  on 
cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  tea  and  tobacco.' 

^  The  operative  class  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of^  cocoa,  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  to- 
bacco; and  they  are  the  actual  producerv  of 
all  the  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  that 
are  admitted  duty  free  mto  our  markets. 

"The  present  state  of  affairs  hits  them 
doubly  hard;  they  suffer  both  ways:  the 
value  of  their  wages  is  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  the  customs  duty  charged  on 
the  necessary  articles  of  food  they  consume; 
and-  the  amount  of  their  wages  is  reduced 
by  the  free  admission  of  foreign  articfeii  of 
manufacture  to  compete  with  those  they 
produce." 

And  again : 

«  Those  u;iacquainted  with  manufacturing 
industries  can  have  no  idea  of  the  strength 
and  number  of  the  temptations  that  already 
exist  to  induce  the  English  manufacturer  to 
remove  his  capital  and  enterprise  to  Prussia, 
Austria,  France  or  Belgium.  Some  have 
already  done  so,  and  if  the  present  condi- 
Vion  KA  a^a\T%  CQutinues,  many  more  wilt  do 
so;  \\.  'wW  \jtwiTcv^  ^  x\tt«MJv\.^  ^  thftir  ex- 
\sieT\ce;  \5[itN>K\\\^^TiYvw^\:wiTMM?»jea 
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mxnip.ulate^-the  English,  where  they  are 
admitted  dutv  free,  and  their  own  foreigi\ 
market,  where  thev  arc  protected. 

"At  present  emigmtion  is  confmed  to  tha 
operative  class;  but  there  is  another  emi- 
gration  that  is  threatened  that  will  be  far 
more  ruinous  in  its  effects;  viz.,  an  emigra- 
tion of  capital  and  manufacturers;  what 
can  the  British  operative  do  if  his  employer 
and  capital  disappear'together?*' 

The  following  is  a  forcible  illustration  of 
the  practical  effects  of  the  attempt,  as  Dis- 
raeli expresKes  it,  to  '*  fight  protective 
countrieK  with  free  trade  ** : 

"  The  position  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
with  his  own  market  closclv  protected,  ai\d 
the  English  market  entirely  free,  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  danger  and  disadvantage  of  the 
British  manufacturer  that  he  takes  good 
care  to  push  to  the  utmost.  Suppose 
British  and  foreign  manufacturers  both  pro- 
duce an  article  that  must  be  sold  for  an 
average  price  of  2d  per  pound  or  id  per 
vard  to  yield  fair  profit;  the  Enellsh  market 
being  open  to  all,  the  foreigner  has  his\  o\ni 
and  the  British  market  to  work  in;  whilst 
the  British  manufacturer,  being  prohibited 
or  heavily  taxed  in  all  foreign  markets,  is 
confined  to  his  own.  The  foreigner  extends 
his  production  to  the  utmost,  and,  beine 
furotected  at  home,  he  easily  arranges  with 
his  brother  manufiicturers  to  maintain  a 
price  that  will  give  him-a^d  a  foot  or  pound 
in  his  own  market;  but  2d  is  a  paying 
average,  and  therefore  if  he  can  manage  to 
»eil  half  his  make  for  2  Wd  at  home,  he  can 
afford  to  sell  the  other  naif  at  i^o  in  Eng- 
land, and  still  maintain  an  average  of  2d 
over  his  whole  make.  Now  the  English 
manufacturer  being  excluded  from  the  for- 
eign market  where  the  price  is  maintained 
at  2^d,  and  having  only  his  own  market 
open  to  him,  is  obliged  to  sell  the  whole  of 
his  produce  at  ij^^d^the  cost  at  which  ai*ti- 
Acial  legislation  enables  the  foreigner  to  dis- 
po>c  ot  a  portion  uf  his  make  in  this 
country. 

••  Now  this  applicK  to  almost  evcrv  article 
ot  foreign  manufacture  that  is  sol  J  in  this 
country;  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not 
very  frequently  sold  at  a  lower  price  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  country  where  it  is  manu- 
factured ;  when  their  home  demand  is  good 
they  naturally  sell  more  in  their  own  dear 
market  than  in  our  cheap  one,  and  we  sell 
le*««  of  their  goods:  but  the  moment  their 
own  demand  slackens,  their  surplus  goods 
are  turned  into  our  market,  to  be  sold  at 
any  price  they  will  fetch," 

We  may  add,  that  our  American  markets 
have  always  t>een  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. They  have  lyeen  the  liotany  Bay  to 
wAirh  Europe  sent  its  ^Mxth  quality     or 


'*  American*'  rails,  its  shoddy,  woolens,  and 
all  its  rejected  and  unsalable  goods,  to- 
gether with  its  surplus  production,  and  in 
this  manne?!  during  free  trade  penods,  sold 
at  a  loss  in  .this  country,  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  to  break  down  American 
competition.  Lord  Brougham,  in  Parlia- 
ment in  18 16,  commended  this  policy  of  the 
British  manufacturers  toward  the  Ameri- 
cans as  "wise,"  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
same  chaiice  has  been  presented  to  the  lips 
of  Britiiih  producers.  We  have  space  but 
for  one  more  citation,  which  should  be  ciu-e- 
fbUy  studied  by  All  who  think  we  would,  as 
a  nation,  increase  in  wealth  more  rapidly  by 
importing :  than  by  producing  any  article 
which  we  have  all  the  natural  resource^  for 
making  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other 
people;  as,  for  instance,  steel  and  Be^cmer 
rails.    Sir  Edward  Sullivan  says: 

'*  In  the  debate  in  the  French  Chamh)ers, 
January  iS,  1870,  MonMeur  Johnstone  suiJ: 
'  Our  exports  to  England  are  four  times  as 
large  a^^our  importations  from  that  country : 
we  have  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  400 
millions  of  francs  more  than  we  have  im- 
ported.' And  still  in  the  face  of  state- 
ments and  facts  such  as  these,  we  find  free 
trade  orators  and  free  trade  pennv-a-liners 
calling  on  the  producing  class  to  Se  thank- 
ful for  the  blessings  they  derive  from  free 
trade.  According  to  this  statement  of  the 
exchange  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  two  countries,  in  1865  the  French 
exported  to  us  seven  times  the  value  of 
manufactured  goods  we  exported  to  them; 
to  do  this  thev  must  have  expended  seven 
times  as  much  in  wages,  and  found  occupa- 
tion for  seven  times  as  many  hands. 

"  If  it  is  the  case  that  the  proportion  of 
wages  expended  on  manufactured  articles 
is  50  per  cenL  of  the  cost,  this  twentv-one 
millions  sterling  of  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported from  France  represents  ten  and  one- 
half  millions  of  wages  that  have  been  paid 
to  French  workpeople  in  producing  them ; 
to  the  extent  that  these  twenty -one  millions 
worth  of  French  manufactiu-ed  goods  ha\-e 
replaced  British  manufactured  goods  of  a 
similar  description,  to  that  extent  have  our 
operative  class  lost  wases  that  would,  if  a 
protective  duty  had  existed,  have  come  to 
them.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  unequally  this 
affects  the  two  classes,  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers; the  average  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween English  manufactured  goods  and 
similar  kinds  of  foreign  eoods  that  compete 
with  them  in  the  English  Market  is  from  5 
to  12? 2  per  cent.,  say  7  per  cent.;  the  pro- 
portion of  wages  spent  on  them  is  in  both 
cases  much  the  same,  say  50  per  cent,  or 
one-half.  Suppose  manufactured  gc^xls 
from  France,  Germany,  or  Bel^\xvoi^\s>  "^^n*. 

value    0{    V>»ItUX.\     V\\\>\vyR&^  X^^'AJC^.    'sWX'^ax 

value  U)  our  Yvonv^  \xiwi<^.^MS  \wWN>a5«*2X>>^^ 


loce  Uieir  inanufacturiDg  profit  on  tvrentjr 
million*,  vrhich  ma/  f^rfy  be  put  at  lo  p«r 
cent,  or  two  millioni;  our  operative  claw 


lo«e  their  wages,  which  would  have 
amounted  to  50  per  cent,  or  ten  million*; 
wherea*  the  consumera  would  miv«,  taj', 
7  per  cenL  on  twent/  millioni,  or  about 
one  and  *  half  millions  ftcrlingl  k>  that 
on  the  admiuion  of  every  twen^  mill- 
ion*' worth  of  manufactured  good*,  there  ii 
a  loM  to  the  manufacturing  and  operative 
community  of  twelve  miltioni,  aa  aninat  a 
laving  to  the  congumer  of  one  and  a  half 
'  millionil  But  if  home  article!  of  manuGic- 
ture  had  been  coniumed  instead  of  foreign, 
all  of  the  twelve  millions  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  country,  fructifying,  creating 
industries,  spreading  enterprise  and  energy, 
etc.,  taking  ita  share  of  the  burthen*  and 
taxes  of  the  country,  and,  moreover,  vast 
■mount*  of  raw  material  of  home  pioduc- 
tion,  coal  and  iron,  would  have  been  em- 
ployed, giving  employment  to  thousand*  of 
workmen,  and  stimulating  the  endless 
numt>cr  of  tiade*  and  occupations  that  are 
indirectly  protected  by  active  manufactur- 
ing operations.  The  loss  to  the  community 
'  ofallowing  our  capital,  to  be  diverted  from 
home  to  foreign  Industrie*  is  complete  and, 
if  carried  far  enough,  would  become  fatal  to 
the  actual  existence  of  the  whole  country; 
but,  indeed,  M  a  rule,  the  consumer  does  not 
really  benefit  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  foreign  manufactures,  or  any- 
thing like  it;  oneortwoper  cent,  or  lea*  will 
alwavs  divert  order*  in  any  article  of  con> 
sumption.*' 

We  have  given  much  spice  to  these  cita- 
tions, because  we  feel  convinced  that  noth- 
ing we  could  say  ol  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's 
'  work  would  commend  it  so  intelligently  to 
'  ourreaders  astheseeitracts;  and, secondly, 
,  because  it  is  all-important  that  Americans 
should  have  clearly  mirrored  before  them 
their  own  future,  should  tliey  fall  into  the 
snare  from  which  England  is  trying  to  get 
out.  With  all  her  manufacturing  ascend- 
ancy, she  wa«  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of 
levying  all  her  taxes  on  her  own  workers, 
and  allowing  the  products  of  foieign  workers 
to  come  in  untaxed  and  underECll  them. 
Says  Sir  Edward,  in  alluding  to  the  sophism 
that  "  the  theory  of  free  trade  i*  right  even 
though  the  practice  is  fatal": 

"There  is  nothing  like  dyii^  by  a  fine 
•word;  if  we  are  to  perish,  let  us  perish  in  a 
noble  cause,  in  laying  down  our  manufac- 
turing life  for  our  neighbor*  I   Such  conduct 
may  be  sublime,  but  it  i«  wonderfully  stupid, 
i^rst  bean  mail  dtit  Me." 
England  thought  her  manufacturers  were 
tfie   Gibraltar  of  the   world.      But  she   U 
^^'"fr  the  truth  of  Napoleon's  aphorisrOj 
rAoug-Zi  an  empire  were  made  of  adamant, 
=«  trade  would  grind  it  to  dust." 


FREE  TRADE  FALSEHOODS  ABOUT 
TAXATION. 

We  find  in  Tie  Free-Tradtr  for  July  tho: 
following  pithy  mass  of  concentrated  decep- 
tiotv  an<rfa1sehood,  extracted  from  a  speech 
of  Hon.  S.  S.  Marshall,  of  Illinois,  delivered 
March  19th,  1870.  Read  it  item  by  item, 
and  then  comp«re  it  with  the  facts  as  to- 
each  item ; 

"The  Ctmec  itutlns  to  hi*  work  hu  m.  ilioe  pat 
on  his  hone  with  HHUtf  CaxKl  tfj  per  cent.,  driven 

ladfi  tued  jD  per  cent. ;  hitche*  hi*  hone  ta  ■  flew 
uuccd  5D  per  cent,  with  chains  tu(edC7  percenL  11«- 
retnrns  to  Ids  honis  at  ni^t  and  bvs  hi*  weaned 
linibson  a  nbfl  (aied  jS  par  cent,,  and  coven  himiclf 
ivith  a  MiBl<t  that  hai  niid  150  per  cent.  He  riie*  ia 
&e  morning,  pata  nn  bis  humble, |(anr/  thirt  taxed 
Sd  per  cent.,  hia  C0a/ taxed  JD  percent.,  jjfrwf  taxed  Af. 
per  cent.,  and  kal  taxed  70  per  cent.  ;  Dpena  faiaQf 


inpircMt.   HeKtadowntohi.hu 
j£^t.aed  40  per  cent.,  will.  *«/* 

nhle  meal  fmm  a 
and  /*■*  3i  pec 

cent. ;  drinki  hia  cup  of  eoffH  taxed 
(MJS per cwit,  wlthnfW  70 per  c 

P*PP=r  'sn  per 

sisSsas'iiSr 

(Chew  of  lobiKxolKMd  100  per  cent 
lUtd  IB  per  cent.,  and  then  thaidia 

li'Sb:. 

nlunder  heaven. 

If  on  the  Fouith  of  July  he  want* 

0  have  the  *tai^ 

spangled    banner  on  ml  bonting. 
Ar-riean. Bu|tik^  Comp^.y.of'M 

iN^Te  W^tern^er  if  ro^li 

is:Lg.'S 

No  wonder,  .ir. 

»iati*  cliuniac 
dug  hU  wife  aS 

him  to  a  iiTt  of  eudleaa  loU,  and  ndu 

There  is  no  such  tax  on  any  of  theae 
articles  as  the  speaker  alleges.  His  naked 
statement  as  made  is,  of  course,  false.  But 
the  speaker  thinks  himself  justified  in  say- 
ing that  each  of  these  articles,  as  used  b^ 
the  farmer,  is  taxed  as  stated,  because,  if  it 
were  to  be  imported,  it  would  have  to  pay 
ihat  tax.  In  brief,  Mr.  Marshall  falsely  or 
igtioranlly  assumes  that  whenever  o  tariff  i« 
laid  on  iny  article,  its  selling  price  is  raised 
by  that  amount,  whether  it  is  actually  im- 
ported or  not.  Why,  if  this  were  true,  the 
ihrmers  wotild  lone  nothing.  For  there  is  a 
tariff  of  from  twenty  to  lorly  per  cenL  on 
the  importation  of  larming  animals,  grains, 
potatoes,  butter,  dairy  products,  and,  in 
bhort,  of  every  thing  they  sell  as  well  a* 
every  thing  they  buy.  >Iow,  if  it  be  true 
[hat  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  an  article 
raises  the  price  of  all  of  that  article  pn>- 
duced  and  sold  in  the  ccmntry,  then,  as  the 
larmer  sells  fifty  times  U  much  value  in 
crops  OS  he  buys  in  the  articles  designated 
by  Mr.  Manhall,  he  must  make  fifty  limes 
OS  much  as  he  loses  out  of  the  tariff. 

A.T\4  it  (.\it  ^tc  of  articles  on  which  a 
t»r\R  \3  \a.\4  »  ivo*.  nttet™.TiN  TiiMi  \i.j  \!ne 

AMUtnpX^on,  riwJ.  \!t\ft  ^aircws  \i  ^ass&  'wi  "i* 
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amount  he  states,  becomes  a  naked  false- 
hood. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  facts  are. 
Horse  nails,  knives,  forks,  plows  and  chains 
aze  articles  which  American  manufacturers 
are  actually  exporting.  We  sell  them  in 
oompetition  with  England  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  We  can  only  do  so  by  being 
able  to  undersell  England  in  countries 
where  our  goods  and  hers  coinpete  on  equal 
terms.  Hence  these  articles  are  in  the 
same  category  as  wheat,  butter,  potatoes, 
hops,  and  gram.  A  tariff  of  one  thousand 
per  cent,  would  be  no  tax  whatever  on 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  made  in  this 
country,  and  would  not  raise  their  price. 

The  British  Parliament's  select  committee 
on  scientific  instruction  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  July,  1858,  that  our 
American  manufactures  had  largely  super- 
ceded  theirs  in  the  common  markets  of  the 
worid,  including  the  English  colonies,  in 
sdzes,  axes,  broad-aies,  cut  nails,  gimlets, 
nuts  and  bolts,  plows,  shoemakers'  tools, 
sugers,  horse  nails,  penknives,  scissors, 
table-ware  and  many  other  articles  of  hard- 
ware, cutlery  and  machinery.  Of  course,  if 
we  can  export  these  and  seU  them  in  Eng- 
land, or  her  colonies,  cheaper  than  she  can, 
we  sell  them  at  home  cheaper  than  we  can 
export  them,  and  consequently  by  two 
ocean  freights,  than  she  could  sell  them 
here  were  there  no  tariff. 

Of  the  articles  of  hardware  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  none,  except  the  knife, 
would,  by  any  chance,  be  imported,  and  if 
Americans  will  insist  upon  buying  a  Shef- 
field or  imported  knife,  after  our  American 
knives  have  superseded  the  English  in  Eng- 
lish markets,  and  are  sold  a  third  cheaper 
here,  he  deserves  to  be  taxed  for  his  blind 
and  senseless  preference  for  foreign  over 
American  goods  of  equal  merit. 

Sheets,  blankets,  flannels,  shoes,  hats  and 
plain  carpets,  are  also  articles  of  which, 
substantially,  none  are  imported,  because 
our  American  manufactures  have  long  since 
superseded  the  foreign.  They  are  all  as 
low  or  lower  in  gold  now  than  they  were 
during  the  ten  years  from  i8.<^  to  i860,  not- 
withstanding the  higher  rates  of  wages  paid 
for  producing  them  as  fully  appears  by  the 
following  list  of  selling  prices  of  cloths  in 
gold  in  j86o,  and  in  currency  in  1869,  fur- 
nished by  A.  T.  Stewart  to  the  revenue 
department,  and  published  in  The  Free 
Trader  for  January : 

i866>      i869«  'S^* 
Cadet  cloths,  Gorern-                          JneiCcy.  IngM. 

ment  standard $>  75      $3  >5  9^  7^ 

Harnscassimr's,i40£f  I  37H^  i  50        i  87  i  56 

CoC  warp  cloths,  14  oz  i  00    ^  i  25       i  75  i  40 

All-wool  cloths,  14  ox                   I  50       3  75  a  39 

Middlesex  sackin/^..                    i  10        i  25  1  00 

Middlesex  doeskins..                     i  05        i   15  06 

MkldJeeex  ahzwts....                    7  00        7  00  5  04 

Middle$ex  beavers...                      »  7?        a  ic  a  ca 

Middlesex  op'n&in'lB  47^         SO 


1966.  1869.  1869. 

Broftdbfook  csssim*rs  1  6a^(^  i  75  i  75  r  46 

Broadbrook  beavers..                   a  75  3  00  a  50 
Spring  caasimeres,  8 

too  OS I  I'H^  1  >5  1  31  I  14^ 

Glenham  repellants..   110^115  lao  100 


los 


so 


9* 


Glenham  aar kings. 
Swift  River  fiuiaes,  11 

to  la  OS 90       10$  <fB 

Royalston  casnmeres  aveiagv    i  07V(    i  35       i  00 
Fitcbbuig  casainusres       *^  x  07^    x  35       i  00 


The  tariff  has  no  more  effect  on  their 
prices  than  a  tariff  of  $xo,ooo  per  ton  on 
the  importation  of  sand  01'  ice  or  water 
would  have  on  their  price. 

With  regard  to  the  tax  of  47  per  cent,  on 
coffee,  78  per  cent,  on  tea  and  70  per  cent, 
on  sugar,  Mr.  Marshalt  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  last  winter  against  reducing  either 
of  these  taxes  when  the  Protectionists  pro- 
posed to  put  them  on  the  Q^e  list  or  greatly 
reduce  them.  They  are  not  protective 
duties  and  Protectionists  generally  oppose 
them.  The  Free  Traders,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  us  repeal  the  protective  portions 
of  the  tariff  which  now  raise  9x20,ooo,ooa 
of  our  tariff  revenue,  and  saddle  this  whole 
tariff  on  teas,  coffees,  sugar  and  spices,, 
which  now  yield  $50^000,000  of  revenue,  so 
as  to  collect  the  entu-e  needed  revenue  of 
the  government  from  those  non-protective 
portions  of  the  tariff.  If  this  were  done, 
tl^n  "  free  trade"  would  accomplish  its  per- 
fect work  by  raising  the  tariff  on  teas,  cof- 
fees, spices  and  sugar  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred per  cent.  And  even  then,  without  re- 
taining some  of  the  protective  portions  of 
the  tariff,  our  revenue  must  smk  to  the 
point  where  we  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
pudiate. 

We  leave  the  tariff  on  salt,  pepper,  spice 
and  bunting  to  be  discussed  by  pismires.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  our  protec- 
tive tariff  gives  us  four  and  a  half  times  as 
much  revenue  as  the  free  trade  tariff  of 
i860,  that  large  portions  of  it  are  borne  by 
foreigners,  that  its  effect  upon  the  industries 
of  the  country  has  been  good. 

What  the  Western  farmers  suffer  from  is 
the  want  of  »  more  diversified  industry  and 
a  larger  home  market.  There  are  i  ,200,000 
of  them  competing  with  each  other  in  rais- 
ing the  same  crops.  At  least  400,000  of 
them  ought  to  be  sjMitrting  cotton  and  mak- 
ing iron.  One  lAifiion  two  hundred  thou- 
sand farmers  competing  with  each  other  in 
raising  the  same  crops  nave  the  same  effect 
to  reduce  each  other  s  profits  to  the  starving 
point  as  would  io/x»  clothing  merchants 
selling  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  the 'same 
street  It  is  the  competition  between  farm- 
ers that  is  their  oppression.  This  aud  ^V^a. 
tranf^^TtaWon  \a3L,'>«\v\Ocv  OKM^'M»^c«Oci>M3cv- 

e\ft    Ot     COTTi    fox     C-MTNYtX^    CkVV^    Na    XCV5CcV.O 

Compared  nAvVv  >l\v\%,  ^\v^v\^  ^pev^  '^''^^^^ 
about'? 
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The  free  trade  papers  are  fond  of  quoting 
Mr.  WelU*  Btatement,  that  we  could  better 
afford  to  destroy  the  steel  rail  manufacture 
in  this  country* than  to  aid  it  bv  protective 
tariffs.  This  is  only  a  frank  statement  of 
the  inherent  ^-indictiyenei^  of  the  Free 
Traders  toward  one  branch  of  industry. 
Rut  as  the  «ime  arguments  exactly,  which 
.'ipply  to  titeel  rails  apply  as  well  to  iron  railK, 
and  to  cotton  and  woolefi  manufactures,  and 
to  all  other  articles  in  whose  industries  the 
two  countries  Great  Britain'and  th^  United 
>>tate<,  compete,  it  follows,  •*a8  the  night 
the  dav,"  that  in  a  Free  Trader's  mind  it 
would  be  better  to  destroy  them  all  than  to 
fDicct  them  by  tariffs.  Moreover,  their 
complete  destruction  involves  the  equally 
complete  destruction  of  American  agricul- 
ture, whose  prosperity  depends  upon  its 
ability  to.get  higher  prices  m  America  than 
It  can  get  abroad  for  its  crops.  It  is  idle  to 
♦suppose  American  farmers  can  be  driven  to 
compete  with  Russian  serfs  in  raising  wheat 
for  European  markets,  unless  they  are 
willing  to  accept  as  small  a  compensation  as 
the  serfs  require  for  their  support.  So,  in 
the  loni;  run,  the  logic  of  free  trade  is,  that 
it  i*i  better  to  break  down  all  American  in- 
du^trie-.  a^irultural,  minin?,  mechanical, 
manufacturing;  and  profesmonal,  than  to 
sustain  them  by  protection. 


TiiR  tariff  of  England  jnelds  £21,602,4x4 
sterling,  or  '^  irjS,ooo,ooa  Of  this  sum,  over 
$54,ooo,G(x^  or  more  than  one-half,  is  raised 
fnim  the  tiriff  on  tobacco  and  spirits,  viz. : 
$32,71^.300  on  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  $21,- 
^/7.5<)5  on  spirits.  Both  these  taxes  discrim- 
inate heavily  against  ^Vnierican  producers 


of  tobacco  fnd  grain,  the  latter  being  the 
raw  material  of  spirits.  \V6re  the  revenue 
t^'hich  England  now  raises  on  spirits  and 
tobacco  raised  on  French  and  Prussian 
manufactures  instead,  much  American  com, 
Tvc  and  potatoes  that  are  now  excluded  from 
English  markets  in  their  raw  form  by  their 
bulk,  and  in  their  manufactured  form  by 
the  duty,  would  enter  them  at  a  profit  to  the 
American  farmer.  Tobacco  is  almost  ex- 
clusively an  American  product,  and  tplritR 
are  the  natural  export  and  first  manufacture 
of  an  agricultural  country.  -  In  die  main, 
therefore,  the  $54,000,000  of  revenue  raited 
by  England  from  these  two  staples  is  a  dis- 
criminating tax  on  American  productions. 
Our  tobacco  producers  take  a  price  for  their 
tobacco  which  is  largely  diminished  by  the 
duty,  and  our  grain  raisers  and  distillers  are 
shut  out  of  the  English*  market,  so  far  as 
the  trade  in  the  grain  for  distilling  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  wa\  England  gives  u» 
free  trade  on  our  exports.  The  remainder 
of  the  English  tariff  is  levied  on  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar,  molasses  and  chicory,  all 
tropical  or  oriental  products.  The  dis- 
crimination of  the  English  tariff  is  mainly 
aeainst  American  agricultural  products. 
?or  these  English  taxes  increase  the  price  in 
England  of  the  American  articles  on  which 
they  rest  by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and, 
as  Dr.  Wayiand  in  his  P^liticai  Rctmoimy, 
pa^  137,  says:  "As  the  price  of  the  article 
IS  mcreased,  the  demana  for  the  article  is 
diminished,  there  will,  therefore,  be  less  of 
the  article  produced,  because  less  of  it  is 
wanted.  By  all  this  diminution,  is  the  de- 
mand for  labor  diminished,  the  price  of 
labor  must  therefore  fall,  and  the  stimulus 
to  labor,  by  so  much,  diminished." 


All  0/  tkt  fortftoimg  appeared  as  Ed»t0nal  ArticUt  in 
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Extract  from  the  Refublkan  NqtUmal  Platform  adopted  at  tke  Wigwam^  Chicago^] 
in  xS6o: 
''While  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Government  by  duties  on  imports,  sound 
policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national  exchanges  whidi  leaves  to  the 
workingmen,  liberal  wages;  to  agriculture,  remunerating  prices;  to  mechanics  and  manu&ctnren, 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  nation,  commerdal  proeperity  and 
independence." 

Extract  from  the  Democratic  National  Platform  adopted  in  Tammany  HaU^  New  Tbrk, 
in  July,  1868: 
*'The  Democratic  Fsirty,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  reposing  its  trust  in  the  intelligence, 
|MUnotism,  and  discriminatmg  justice  of  the  people,  *  *  *  do,  Mrith  the  return  of  Pttce,  demand  *  *  *  ^ 
such  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports,  and  equal  taxation  uodcx  thit  Ssduexioaii  T«««DC(k«>ai?irv,'«^^^i^^ 
afford  incidental  prtAection  to  domestic  manufactures,  and  vi\l\,  NvVtChouX.  \xckV«iGi?uci%  ^Safe  Tv^vojafeNNsMJ**^  ^^ 
Jeast  burden  upon  and  bett  promaU  and  encourugt  the  gwsft.  \j\Au%\tWL  \T\\jetnsN»  ^  ^&*  ^>as!S*^» 


Railway  md.SiatiiHcal  Ctueltter,  by  Webb 
Brothers,  Provitfence,  R.  1.,  give*  a  liU  In 
detail  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  facto- 
ries in  New  England  alone,  as  exUting  in 
1869,  of  which  the  aveinge  prMluctkin  is 
one  hundred  and  Gfly  thouMnd  dollars  a 
year,  and  aite-kalf  of  -wiick  dale  since  1863— 
one-fourth  dating  since  1866.  Three  hun- 
dred of  these  are  on  fine  woolen  cloths,  casii- 
meres  and  like  goods,  all  of  which  were  im- 
ported tinecn  yeare  ago,  and  one-half  of 
which  were  imported  up  to  1864.  The  pro- 
duct of  these  three  hundred  factories  aggre- 
gates fort^'five  miElions  of  dollars;  ana  of 
the  whole  four  thousand  one  hundred  facto- 
ries embraced  in  the  list,  about  six  hundred 
and  lifteen  milllont  of  dollars,  and  this  is 
only  for  New  England  I 

Ik  Iowa,  ti^-o  life-long  ProtectioniGtB  have 
recently  been  elected  to  the  United  States 
benate,  and  Minnesota  stands  on  a  protec- 
tive tariff  platform.  The  three  great  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  are  for  protection. 
So  also  arc  the  three  great  States  of  Illincnn, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  The  newspapers 
in  the  great  cities  make  it  appear  otherwise 
to  distant  people,  but  it  is  neverthelesa  true. 
It  must  from  the  very  nature  of  thincs,  be 
true.  The  Western  people  are  just  begin- 
ning to  build  up  their  industry.  They  want 
fair  piny  and  no  foreign  competiti«n.  They 
do  not  use  foreign  goods,  as  the  people  of 
the  East  do,  but  wear  liome-nvade  clothing, 
and  are  not  only  satisfied  with  it  but  are 
proud  of  it.  We  intend  as  soon  as  possible, 
lake  all  wc  want  in  every  department 


01"  life. 

■  Wtxilen  factories  arc  gtjing  up  all  over 
this  country,  and  loon  we  shall  go  into  col- 
ton  manuiacturei.  Iron  works  are  multi- 
plying on  every  side,  and  now  we  are  going 
mto  the  -manufgcture  of  iron  and  steel 
rails,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  supply  all 
the  Western  railroads.  Protection  to  home 
industry  is,  therefore,  to  be  hereafter  the 
great  economical  doctrine  of  the  West. 
Even  to-tlay,  the  Western  people  are  more 
in  favor  ofa  protective  tariff  than  the  East- 
em.  There  is  good  reason  for  it;  our  indus- 
try is  still  in  ils  infancy;  that  of  the  East- 
ern people  well  established.  They  can 
endure  foreign  competition;  we  cannot,  nor 
will  our  people  permit  it,  as  the  next  elec- 
tions of  Congressmen  will  show.  The  next 
Congress  will  be  at  least  as  protective  as 
the  last,  and  the  American  people  wiil 
become  a  great,  rich  and  powerful  nation. 

VjcB-pRESJDsxT  Colfax,  in  a  rccenl  > 
•peech  at  South  Bend,  Ind,,  remarked :  "U 
''ere  anj-thing  unjust   to  any  one,  -wVien 


adjusting  the  duties  by  which  our  impera. 
tively  needed  revenue  is  raised,  in  so  dis- 
criminating, within  a  revenue  fiml^  as  'to 
secure  home  producers  fair  competition  with 
foreign  canltal  and  labor,'  especially  in 
TCgard  to  tfie  great  iron,  cottotv^nd  woolen 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  T 
These  manulactures  are  quite  indispensa- 
ble to  real  national  independence.  With- 
out them,  we  should  be  almost  as  depen- 
dent, if  foreign  war  burst  upon  us,  as  it  we 
had  to  import  cannon,  rifles  and  gunpowder 
from  abroad.  Our  home  production  of  pig 
iron  rose  from  the  average  of  800,000  tons 
during  Buchanan'!  term  to  the  avenge  of 
i,6oo,(KX>  tons  per  year  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  the  last  year,  to  nearly  1,000,000. 
Suppose  we  had  imported  these  1,000,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  from  abroad.  Thrce-fburths 
of  all  the  50,000,000  we  paid  for  it  would 
have  been  for  foreign  labor,  foreign  bread- 
stuifs,  foreign  meat,  vegetables,  clothing, 
etc.,  used  by  the  laborer  while  producing  it, 
and  we  should  have  paid  for  it  in  gold. 
Would  this  h»ve  been  belter  than  p^yineit 
in  labor  wages  here,  and  for  the  breftdatiSTs, 
meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  purchased  of  our 
farmers,  and  consumed  by  our  laborer*  - 
here;" 

Two  TNTHRESTS  demand  equally  to  be 
consulted  in  legislating  relative  to  the  com- 
petition between  American  producers  and 
those  of  Europe;  viz.,  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  the  interests  of  producers. 
Consumers  can  only  get  any  article  cheap 
by  promoting  a  lar^e  production  thereof  at 
such  points  as  will  enable  it  to  reach  the 
consumer  tt-ith  the  least  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Free  trade  is  under  all  circumstan- 
ces the  policy  of  the  non-producera.  Eng- 
land, being  goi'emcd  by  the  non-producers, 
adopts  free  trade  in  their  interests.  But  let 
her  whole  people  vote,  and  she  will  adopt 
protection  against  importations,  and  If  she 
enacts  free  trade  anywhere,  it  will  be  free 
trade  ill  land.  At  present,  with  an  igno- 
mnce  of  all  sound  statesmanship  that  could 
only  result  from  allowing  one-tifth  of  the 
people  to  do  all  the  i-oting,  she  locks  op  the 
trade  in  land  so  as  to  consecrate  two-thirds 
of  it  to  hunting,  fishine,  and  sterility — the 
uses  of  barbarism;  and  having  thus  short- 
ened by  one-half,  her  supply  of  food,  tiie 
lets  in  all  foreign  wares  untaxed,  in  order 
^till  further  to  cripple  the  powers  of  her 
own  people  to  produce  them.  This  is  the 
temporary  interest  of  those  who  have 
ii\ed  incomes,  and  want  to  make  them 
^  as  far  in  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
ties as  possible,  "rhis  is  the  condition 
of  England's  ruling  class.  But  to  those 
whose  incomes  depend  on  productive 
industry  it  is  suicidal  and  disaatious, 
.  as  tt\t  rtcaij  AetVwve.  in  the  industry  and 

kingdom  \s.%'CA^. 


WESTERN  OPINION  ON  PROTEC- 
TION. 

Recent  manifestations  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Western  States,  and  among  the 
workincmen's  Unions  throii^jhout  the  coun- , 
try — where,  if  aftivwhere,  it  is  supposed  that 
free  trade  might  have  made  progress — show 
a  manifest  strengtiiening  of  the  hold  which 
the  American  industrial  policy  has  on  the 
American   people.    Vice-President  Colfax 


Meanwhile,  Wisconsin  is  stinch  in  tlie 
faith,  Missouri  is  not  retrograding,  and  the 
Protectionists  of  Minnesota,  though  they 
need  organization  and  work,  are  numerous 
enough  to  control  the  State  as  oflcn  as  the 
issue  of  protection  is  fairly  raised. 


ILLINOIS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

The  revenue  reformers  of  Illinois  consists 
ably  vindicates' the  action  of  the  Rcpubli- :  of  Mr.  Horace  White,  of  the  Chicago  7>/- 
can  party  in  Congress,  on  the  tariff,  as  the   ^«^y  and  those  who  are  afraid  of  him. 


permanent  policy  of  the  party,  and  insep- 
arable fix)m  its  devotion  to  liberty.  For  the 
real  freedom  of  the  whole  people  grows 


After  four  years  of  unlimited  control  of  the 
four  leading  Republican  dailies  of  the 
Northwest,  the  Cincinnati  Cammrraa/,  Cin- 


with  tvery  increase  in  the  diversitv  of  our ;  cinnati   Gaxeitey    St.  Louis  Democrat^  and 


industry  and  everv  rise  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  labor.  Cheap  labor  means  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  masses.  Dear  labor  is  identi- 
cal with  the  freedom  of  the  workins  class. 
The  true  way  to  obtain  cheap  labor  is  so  to 
stimulate  a  diversified  industry  as  to  cause 
a  large  use  of  machinery  in  labor — not  to 
, grind  down  the  working  classes  in  their 
earnings. 


Chicago  TVa^jh*,  working  in  unison  with  the 
entire  Democratic  press  of  the  country,  it 
has  been  loudly  proclaimed  that  in  the 
nominating  conventions  of  this  campaign, 
the  great  ^Vest  would  speak  in  thunder 
tones  for  free  trade.  Has  it  done  so?  It  i^ 
claimed  that  the  State  convention  of  Illinois 
has  passed  a  free  trade  resolution.  If  they 
designed  it  ai  such*  they  have  indeed  shown 


The  recent  Republican  conventions  in  that  on  occasion,  they  can  *•  roar  vou  gently 
Ohio,  Iowa  and  Slichigan,  have  adopted  as  a  sucking  dove."  Here  is  the  resolii- 
re^olutions  so  nearly  alike  that  their  utter-  ,  tion : 

ance  may  be  accepted  as  that  of  the  Re- 1     Resdvtd,  That,  as  taxation  is  a  pecuniary 
publican  party  of  the  whole  country.  burden  imposed  by  public  authority  on  the 

property  of  the  people  for  the  rhaintenance 
of  government,  the   payment  of  its  debts 


Ohio  says : 


*'That  a  tarifT  of  revenue  is  indiapensahle,  and 
Ahould  he  so  adjuited  as  to  he  the  Iciist  prejudicial 


and  the  promotion  ot  the  general  welfare 

i?J!!lJ".^?.V«"*^!5!l?  P^f'^"<^i"fjnj""t«  of^ny  («),  Congress  ought  not  totax  the  substance 
ciass  or  scctioo,  while  secunnr  the  home  producer        ''i         *     •  *^^.         •.•  e  *i_ 

a  fair  coinpciition  ajpainBt  the  foreign  pro(fucer."      ^  the  earnings  of  the  ciUzen  for  any  Other 

Iowa  savs :  purjK)sc  tlian  those  above  indicated  (^),  and 

.,T~   .     :    'or  ....  ,,         .    that  it  is  wrongful  and  oppressive  to  enact 

"That  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  indiiipensanle.  and  :  \  P      ^\,  •    i       j         ^  c 

should  he  so  adiusted  as  not  to  »h(  omc  prejudicial  !  revenue  laws  for  the  special  advantage  of 

to  the  industrial  interests  of  :inv  class  or  section  of  ■  onc  bnilich  of  busineSS  at  the  expense  Of 
the  countrx-,  while  sec urinir  to  <Mir  home  pniducvrs  another  (f).  and  we  hold  that  the  best  sys- 
fair  conipet:tion  with  fnreii>:n  cjpital  and  labor.  ., ,•        '^^  *.•        *     •    j      j.       -^  i.i  ««.  ,..u:.u 

'  .  ^"^  *^  protection  to  industry  is  that  which 

Michigan  says:  imposes  the  lightest  burdens  and  the  fewest 

*•  Nowr,  tincc  tlic  war  has  made  inrger  revenues   restrictions  on  the  property  and  business  of 
necessiirv,   duties  should  he  so  adjusted  a-s  to  he    ^t,^  ^  w^«i«  /a  «-     «^       ^ 

least  prejudicial  to  the  industrial   and   producinjf  .  ^^^  pcoplC  \^a),  „  .      . 

interests  of  everv  class  and  sejtion,  securing^  to  the  =  Allien,  say  we  as  Protectionists,  to  nearly 
home  producer  a  fair  competition  af^iinst  foreign  the  whole  6f  the  above  resolution,  when 
cpital  and  labor."  ■  I  fairiv  and  literally  interpreted,  whatever  its 

The  N  ational  Labor  Congress,  assembled  authors  may  have  meant  by  it  Its  proposi- 
at  Cincinnati  in  August,  and  representing  :  ijons  are  four  in  number;  viz., 
the  views  of  the  working  classes,  as  dis- ;  ^^^^y  Taxation  is  a  pecuniary  burden  Jm- 
tingiiished  from  the  capitalist  class,  adopted  !  posed  by  public  authority  on  the  propcrtv 
the  strongest  possible  resolutions  in  favor  of  of  the  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  gov- 
protectif)n.  We  have  not  these  resolutions  eminent,  the  paj-ment  of  its  debts,  ami  th^ 
at  Jiand,  but  thcv  agree  in  tenor  with  tho>e  fromotion  of  the  gcmral  -jcMirc. 
of  the   National   Labor    Congress    which       The  words.  **  promotion  of  the 

previous   year. 


at 
of 

met  at  Philadelphia    the 
which  were  as  follows: 

Resolved^  That  we  demand  such  adjust- 
ment of  the  duties  on  all  commodities  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  foreign  countries  as 
will  adequately  protect  American  labor,  and 
restrain  the  excessive  importation  of  manu- 
factures from  abroad,  while  we  have  the 

raw  material,  the  skill,  and  Uie  ability  to  !  tection  from  crime,  of  schools fori^icQ^ft^^^NKiKv 
produce  the  same  commodities  in  our  own   from  vgnoiaxvc^,  cK  %s»^\mtw^  ^ac  ^t^^vs^-Ookvcv 
country,  \  o(  xhc  \\c\vWw^  O^  \vQfe\A\a\&  ^tw^  ojiar^-cCvx^^' 


dSy  **  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare,"  include  the  building  of  forts  for 
the  protection  of  our  coasts  from  attack,  of 
a  navy  and  lighthouses  for  protecting  our 
commerce,  of  h<irbors  for  protecting  our 
shipping,  of  canals  and  railroads  for  giving 
our  farmers  cheap  access  to  markets,  and 
so  protecting  them  from  being  undersold 
by  competing  farmers,  of  prisons  for  pro- 


sv>t 


for  protection  fix>m  dUease,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  armies  and  navies  for  pro- 
I  tection  from  foreign  force,  and  of  ambas- 
gadorb  for  protection  from  foreign  diplomatic 
overreaching  and  Rtate-craft.  In  fihort,  all 
taxes,  national  and  imitate,  are  expended  in 
securing  frotrction  of  some  kind  for  some 
class  of  the  people,  since  protection  in  some 
form  is  the  sole  object  of  all  government. 
Our  state  governments  protect  us  from  the 
irregularities  and  crime*  of  our  own  people, 
leaving  to  our  national  revenue,  no  other 
function  or  use  than  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  whole,  against  foreiKn 
-  aggression.  This  is  meant  by  taxing  tJie 
:    people,  **for  promoting  the  general  weUiurc" 

But  all  these  means  of  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  are  open  to  cavil  as  beine 
designed  to  confer  a  local  and  individual 
benefit.  A  light  house  on  Cape  Cod,  benefits 
Boston,  but  not  San  Francisco.  A  canal  at 
Sault  Stc.  Marie,  benefits  the  people  living 
on  Lake  Superior,  but  not  the  Georg^ns. 
A  fort  at  Charleston  does  not  directly- pro- 
tect Chicago,  though  Chicago  is  taxed  to 
pay  for  it. 

Now  the  protection  to  all  other  interests, 
after  life  and  liberty,  is  of  less  consequence 
than    the     protection    to   our    industries, 
wherever  foreign  aggression  may  overcome 
them.     If  a  squad  of  hostile  soldiers  should 
take  |)Ossession  of  a  single  Florida  reef,  the 
nation  would  be  called  to  arms  to  expel  the 
aggressor,   and  yet  a  foreign  force  mieht 
overrun  the  whole  of  Flonda  and  hold  it 
for  a  century,  without  inflicting  as  much 
injury  or  real  disgrace  upon  our  American  i 
people  as  would  be  done  them  if  either  of 
our  leading  branches  of  manufacture  were  ■ 
broken  down,  and  a  few  hundred  thousand  j 
working  men  were  turned  out  oH  employ-  j 
ment.  *    \ 

Am    taxation   is  for  protection,   and   no  I 
object  is  more  immediately  in  the  line  of; 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  than  ■ 
the  protection   of   indust^'  wherever  it   is  | 
cxpwcd.      Kentucky    and    Arkansas  may  i 
say:  ••  You  build  forts  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  I 
but   >^liere  are  ours?"     So  they  may  de- 1 
maud :     *•  Where  are  the  tariffs  that  piDtect  j 
us?"     How  apparent  is  it  that  if  the  outer 
dclcnces  are  paM,  interior  forts  would  be  of 
no  jivail.     Kcntuckv  is  reallv  defended  on 
tlic  Atlantic   coast.     So  our  whcat-raiserh  , 
are  pmtected  in  the  protection  of  iron,  wool  ' 
and    cloth-making,    for    four-fifths    of  the 
\  alue  of  iron,  wool  and  cloth  is  the  fotxi 
that  enters  into  them.     Protection  cannot  he 
liniilcd  in  its  cfl'ect,  but  diffuscti  itself  "for 
the  general  welfare."  I 

(/>).    Congress    ought    fo    tax    the    sub- 
stance or  earnings  of  the  people  for  any 
other  pur  pone  than  tJiose  above  indicated. 
Of  courts  not     Why  did  not  the  Sprlng- 
tjtfld  revenue  reformm  dare  to  charge  that 
-on^retys  hud  done  jio,  and  to  specif v  *vu 


what  particulars?  What  tax  or  tariff  has 
been  imposed  that  has  not  in  fact  operated 
for  the  general  welfare  ? 

(r).  It  is  wrongful  and  oppressive  to 
enact  revenue  laws  for  the  special  advan- 
tage of  one  branch  of  busine^  at  the  expense 
of  another.  This  means  that  it  is  wrong  to 
enact  revenue  laws  for  the  advantage  of 
irhporters  and  foreign  manufacturers  at  the 
expense  of  American  manufacturers  and 
workingmen,  as  a  free  trade  tariff  would  do. 
It  equally  implies  that  it  is  wrong  to  enact 
laws  for  the  advantage  of  the  consumers  of 
a  given  product  at  the  expense  of  its  pro- 
ducers, but  that  the  interests  of  both  should 
equally  be  consulted. 

{d).  '*  And  we  hold  that  the  best  s^-stem 
of  protection  to  industry,"  etc.  Here  we 
read  the  acknowledgment  of  the  revenue 
reformers  that  protection  to  industry,  after 
all  the  sneering  and  calumny  which  have 
been  directed  at  it,  is  a  legitimate  object  of 
the  efforts  of  a  political  party,  and  that 
they  themselves  claim  to  offer  the  "pure 
ancf  unadulterated  article — none  genuine 
unless  stamped  in  the  bottle  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Free  Trade  League."  After 
all,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  means,  and  not 
of  ends.  The  Free  Traders  desire  the  end, 
but  have  perhaps  a  different  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  it.    They  say  it  is — 

(<?).  That  which  imposes  the  lightest 
buraens  and  the  fewest  restrictions  on  the 
property  and  business  of  the  people. 

And  yet,  when  it  was  proposed  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Protectionists  to  give  every 
American  a  free  breakfast  table — to  relieve 
the  property  and  business  of  the  people  of 
the  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  foreign  spices,  and 
other  articles  of  exclusively  foreign  produc- 
tion— the  Free  Traders  voted  solid,  to  a 
man,  for  high  tariffs  on  these  articles. 

The  only  point  in  the  resolution  with 
which  we  differ  is  its  statement  that  taxa- 
tion is  in  all  cases  a  pecuniary  ''burden 
imposed  on  the  property  of  the  people," 
/.  e.y  of  the  people  of  our  own  country.  We 
have  frequetly  shown,  in  previous  numbers 
of  The  Bureau,  that  tariffs  very  often  arc 
taxes  not  on  the  substance  and  earnings  of 
the  nation  imposing  them,  but  are  paid 
and  lx>me  by  the  people  of  other  nations 
trading  with  them. 

We  collect  $2,000,000  ol  annual  revenue 
from  the  Canadians,  on  coal  and  lumber, 
our  people  paying  no  share  of  the  tariff  on 
tho*»e  articles.  We  also,  collect  some  por- 
tion of  our  tariff  on  iron,  steel,  cutleiy, 
cloths  and  all  articles  in  which,  our  own 
industries  compete  with  foreign,  from  the 
foreign  producers  of  the  imported  articles. 
This  proportion  is  largest  in  those  cases  in 
which  our  "own  production  is  nearly  .ade- 
quate U>  our  consumption.  It  does  not 
al  aW  %Vr^w^Xvwv  av«  ^»tvNvcXion^    that    a 


collected  from  foreigners,  that  John  Stuart 
Mill,  happens  to  agree  witli  us.  For  by 
the  mode  in  which  he  treats  this  question, 
we  perceive  that  he  has  given  it  only  a 
very  superficial  study.  lie  has  got  far 
enough,  however,  to  perceive  that  tarills 
on*  articles  in  which  the  industries  of  two 
nations  compete,  are  largely  borne  by  for- 
eigners and  not  wholly  by  our  own  people. 
In  that  light  we  commend  his  views  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Springfield 
revenue  reformers. 


Pictou  was  rc*;ulatcd  not  by  the  cost  ol'  its 
j)rodi:ction,  but  by  the  prevailing  price  of 
other  coals  in  its  selling  market: 
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WHO  PAYS  THE  TARIFF  ON  COAL? 
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The  case  of  coal  illustrates  the  complete  The  Nova  Scotian  supply  being  small  m 
fallacy  of  assuming  that  a  removal  of  the .  quantity  compared  with  "the  vast  supply 
tariff  on  an  imported  article  would  reduce  ■  and  demand  of  the  I'nited  States,  the 
its  price  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff !  owners  of  the  Nova  Scotian  mines,  looking 
removed.  The  last  Report  of  the  Pictou  '  wholly  to  profit  and  not  to  the  philanthropy 
Mining  Company  of  Nova  Scotia,  says:  I  of  forcing  down  their  own  price  to  mere 
"  At  any  port  in  the  United  States  north  of  j  cost  of  production,  asked  for  their  coal  the 
Cape  ifatteras,  which  admits  vessels  of '  full  price  it  would  have  commanded  had  it 
teven  feet  draft,  this  coal  can  now  be  deliv-   been   mined   in   the  United   States.    The 

difference  was  their  profit,  viz:  in  186 1,  in 
gold,  $3.67  per  ton;  in  1862  (average  pre- 
miiun  25),  $3.48,  gold;  in    \SC*;^  (average 


ered  (notwithstanding  the  temporary  exorbi- 
tant duty  of  $1.25  gold  per  ton)  at  a  price 
cheaper  tor  the  consumer  than  the  best  hard 
wood  at  $5  a  cord."  The  same  report  ex- 
plains how  this  profit  arises,  by  stating  that 
**  the  cost  of  mining  and  transporting  coal  to 
the  ve^<:^el,  and  all  charges  and  expenses  ac- 
cruing  in  and  about  the  same,  cannot  be 


premium  50),  $3,04,  gold ;  in  1^64  (average 
premium  ioo),  ^4.20,  gold ;  in  iHns  (nverage 

premium  40),  ^S-'^Sj  *"  6<^^^»  *"  '^^*»  *^^'' 
paying  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  (average  pre- 
mium 40),  $3.75,  in  gold;  in  18^7,  $2.82,  in 


computed  at  more  than  et^^A^y  cents  per  I  in  gold;  in  1S68,  $2.85,  in  gold;  and  in 
2,240  iK>undK;  the  royalty  payable  to  the  1S69  (average  premium  on  ^')ld  33),  a  profit 
Province   is  ten   cents — making   the   total .  of  $2.86,  in  gold.     Here  it  is  clear  that  the 


per  ton.  j  York  market  would  find  its  price  tixed  b  v  the 

The  same  report  (page  15)  says:  "  Pictou  I  vast  supplies  which  would  meet  it  from 
coal  of  like  character,  for  steam  and  gas, '  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  all  the  adjacent 
as  ours,  has  been  sold  the  past  year  at  the  j  States.  The  standing  fallacy  of  free  trade 
vessers  side,  in  Pictou  Upper  Harbor,  for  j  is,  that  foreign  supply  fixes  the  price.  It 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton, !  does  so  only  in  the  proportion  that  it 
Ua-jiu'^Joy  foofit  one.  dollar  sixty-five  cents  ft'r  supplies  the  demand.  On  an  article  like 
toti^    United    Slates    currency.      We    will    coal  or  lumber,  in  which  the  foreign  supply 


count  tor  this  e^^timatc  onlv  upon  sales  at 
two  dollars  per  ton,  thus  leaving  us  one 
dollar  profit  at  least  upon  each  ton  mined 
and  delivered.  The  production  of  the 
comparatively  insignificant  quantity  of 
4c,ixy«)  tons  only,  which  would  be  but  the 
work  of  tnrce  or  lour  months,  will  pay  at 
one  dollar  per  coi:,  six  per  cent,  in  gold  upon 
tlie  ten  dt)llar!>  per  share  par  value  of  the 
wh<^le  stock  of  $750,000,"  which  really  rep- 
resented a  cash  outlay  of  only  $85,000,  so 
that  the  actual  profit  paid  upon  the  capital 
invested  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum. 
While  the  coal  could  be  got  out  and 
shipped  at  this  rate,  the  following  table 
shows  its  average  yearly  selling  price,  in 
currency,  at  Boston,  compared  with  the 
Cumberland    coals  of    Pennsylvania;    by 


is  insignificant  in  quantity  compared  with 
the  domestic,  it  avails  itself  of  the  prices 
which  it  finds  current  and  prevailing  in  our 
markets,  and  if  they  range  much  higher 
than  the  cost  of  producing  the  foreign 
article,  the  importer  po<'kets  t!ie  difference 
in  profits.  There  can  be  no  dnubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  tariff  on  Nova  Scf>tia  cx^)al  has 
been  wholly  paid  out  of  the  importer's 
profits,  and  that  it  has  not  raised  the  cost  of 
coal  to  the  American  consumer  by  a  frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent.  The  whole  revenue 
derived  from  coal  amounting  to  $400,000  a 
year  was  collected  from  the  coal  producers 
of   Nova  Scotia,  and  not  from   the    coal 


consumers  of  the  United  States. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  tliouv;h  im^ys^^yc^ 

.., ,     „,  .of  coa\>^•o\^^(iM^^J^i^^\^^^«^<J^'^^^ '^^'^^ 

which  it  win  he  fccn  that  the'  price  of  the  \  pnce*  aV  fvTv,\.,  \}c\vax  \o>k^t  t^^vx^-v  '^t^:=<c^>x^^ 


I-  "would  Goon  enable   them    to  supply   our 

I '  markets  altogether,  and  necessarily  reduce 

If'  the  price  by    competition.      To  this   we 

r  answer,  that  their  tendency  to  reduce  our 

[>'  prices  will  depend  wholly  on  their  ability 

f.-  to  supply  our  markets.    If  they  are  a  mere 

[i  drop  in  the  bucket  of  supply,  they  >»ill 


^    contribute  but  a  drop  toward  the  regulation 
',     of  the  price.    The  coal  area  of  Nova  Scotia  i 

I 


the  Nova  Scotia  capitalists  a  fair  interest^ 
say  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  This 
would  not  raise  the  price  of  tlieir  coal  in 
our  markets  by  a  dime.  The  same  facts  and 
reasonings  apply  to  the  Canadian  lumber 
trade,  to  the  pig  iron  trade,  to  the  salt  trade, 
and  indeed  to  every  other  in  which  the 
amount  of  the  importation  is  triiling 


as  a 
price.     1  he  coal  area  ot  IS  ova  bcotia  j  source  of  supply  compared  with  that  of  the 
is  7}Si^  square  miles,  as  i^ainst  639,266  j  domestic  product. 


square  miles  of  coal  area  in  the  United 
States.  Its  product  is  600,000  tons,  as 
against  a  United  States  product  of  28,000,- 
000  tons,  or  about  one  forty-fifth  of  our 
own.  But  of  this  product  only  a  limited 
portion  can  be  drawn  off  for  the  supply  of 
the  United  States,  the  rest  being  needed 
elsewhere. 

Under  the  impression  that  our  sea-board 
could  be  supplied  with  cheap  fuel  from  that 
source,  coal  was  admitted  free  of  duty 
under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  with  this 
result  During  the  six  years  preceedins 
1854  (t**®  ^^^^  o^  ^®  Treaty),  we  imported 
from  Nova  Scotia  an  average  of  115,570 
tons  per  annum,  while  the  succeeding  six 
years,  in  which  that  coal  was  admittedfree 
the  average  import  was  only  125,960  tons 
per  annum :  and  there  was  no  perceptible 
advantsige  to  our  home  consumers  in  the 
supply  of  coal,  until  the  general  start  o€ 
trade  during  the  war,  or  1863,  and  our  aver- 
age import  for  the  closing  five  years  of  the 
treaty  rose  to  292,^08  tons;  and  during  the 
two  years  succeeding  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty,  and  in  which  the  duty  of  $1.25  per 
ton  was  collected,  the  imports  from  Nova 
Scotia  have  averaged  283,31 2  tons  pr.  annum. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that,  how- 
ever free  the  importation  of  coal  is  made,  the 
amount  imported  cannot  materially  in- 
crease; that  the  xr.aintenance  of  the  tariff 
on  coal  does  not  add  a  farthing  to  its  selling 
price  in  this  country,  and,  consequently,  that 
while  as  consumers  of  coal  we  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  removing  the  tariff  on 
that  article,  as  tax-payers  we  collect  by  its 
means  half  a  million  of  dollars  from  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Indeed,  if  we 
should  make  the  tariff  $2.00  per  ton  instead 
of  ti.25,  we  should  enect  a  large  increa&e 
in  the  revenue  from  this  source,  "mthout 
increasing  the  cost  of  coal.  For  at  present 
prices  the  Pictou  mines  bring  an  average 
profit  of  $2.85  per  ton,  over  and  above  tne 
duty,  whi(^  an  increase  of  the  duty  to  $2.00 
would  reduce  only  to  $2.10— still  leaving 
these  mines  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  profit 
on  their  capital  invested.  In  other  words, 
their  net  profit,  after  paying  a  duty  larger 
than  they  now  pay,  would  still  oe  more 
than  the  average  selling  price  of  American 
bituminous  co5  at  the  pit's  mouth.     It  is 


THE  BUTTER,   POTATO,   &  GRAIN 
MONOPOLISTS. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says : 

**  But  Conifress  sull  maintains  taxes,  direct  and 
indirect,  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  ^800,000,- 
000.  ^  Of  this  enormous  tax,  less  than  one-half  is 
received  by  the  i^vemment.  The  remainder  is 
distributed  to  private  individuals  and  classes  who 
control  legislation/* 

This  Statement,  so  frequently  reiterated 
by  the  free  traders,  depends  for  its  truth 
on  the  theory  that  wherever  we  import  any 
part  of  our  supply  of  an  article,  the  price 
of  all  we  produce,  as  well  as  of  all  we  im- 
port, is  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
Now  if  this  be  true,  the  estimate  of  $400,- 
000,000  of  taxes  paid  to  private  parties  is 
entirely  too  small.  Indeed,  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  to  private  parties  on  this  basis 
would  exceed  the  whole  annual  production 
of  all  our  industries. 

For  instance,  we  la«»t  year  imported  6,685,- 
093  lbs.  of  butter,  under  a  tariff  duty  of  4 
cents  a  lb.,  which  pays  the  revenue  ^267,- 
403.75.  This,  on  the  free  trade  theory,  adds 
four  cents  a  pound  to  the  price  of  all  the 
butter  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
because  the  home  price  is  fixed  by  the  for- 
eign. In  i860  we  produced  460,509,854 
lbs.  of  butter;  and  supposing  our  production 
to  have  increased  by  60  per  cent.,  which  is 
our  average  increase  in  other  products,  we 
are  now  producing  736,256,897  lbs.  Now, 
although  this  is  one  hundred  times  as  much 
as  we  import,  yet,  as  our  production  of  coal 
is  forty  times  a^  much  as  we  import,  and  of 
lumber  t^^xnty-four  times,  and  of  pig-iron 
twenty-four  times,  it  "will  be  seen  that  the 
same  principle  applies  to  all;  viz.,  that  the 
importation  is  insignificant  as  a  means  of 
supply,  compared  with  the  domestic  pro- 
duction. But,  savs  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
that  makes  no  difference.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  the  domestic  supply,  the  more 
certainly  its  producers  have  iJieir  price  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  As- 
suming this  to  be  true,  butter  pays  four 
cents  extra  per  lb.  to  the  buttermakers  on 
account  of  the  tariff,  being  a  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  butter,  amounting  to  $29,454,- 
275.8S  annually. 

Again,  we  imported  190,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  which  paid  a  duty  of  25  cents  per 


plain,  that  instead  of  removing  the  dutv  on  1  bushel,  or  $46,458.81.    Now,  according  to 

-Vpj/g  Scotia  coal,  it  should  be  increased  to  a  •  lV\e  Trihnw^  the  **  potato  monopolists"  had 

point  which  would  double  or  triple  our  pres-  '  lV\e  v^ce  q$  VW\t  v;>\q\^  ^wcws^\c  oroduct 

'^Jt  revenue  from  that  source,  and  sUU  leave '  enhanced  Viv  i^  ^^^-^^  ^  \>^%\v<iV   Ci>M  ^a- 


I 


't  have  paid  for 
them  $Ao,Sc»,ooo  more  than  they  »Duld 
have  been  CDinpellcd  to  pay  but  for  the 
tariff.  For  there  can  He  no  deviation  from 
tbe  raJe  that  the  foreign  price,  wiih  dut/ 
added,  fixes  the  price  of  the  home  product. 
Again,  we  imported  grainK,  flour  and 
meal  under  an  average  dutjr  of  15  centa  per  ' 
bushel,  upon  which  we  collected  a  total  ' 
revenue  of  (954,616.46.  Our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  those  articles  amounted  in  iS;o : 
to  about  3,)$9,i70,S5o  buehelt,  which,  if 
increased  b_v  the  average  rate  of  dut^  on 
the  amount  imported,  would  have  levied  a 
tax  on  Che  connumers  in  favor  of  the  "  grain  . 
monopolists  "  of  1343.300,637 ..so,  or  about  | 
equal  to  our  whole  national  taxation.  On  | 
these  three  articles,  butter,  potatoes  and  1 
grain*,  the  consumers  would  be  pajing  the 
producers  a  tax,  over  end  above  the  cost  of 
production,  amounting  to  $<33,S44,go3. 

So  the  Triimm  is  too  modest  Xiy  half.  It ' 
night  with  the  Koine  ease  asHume  and  stale 
that  the  people  are  tated  hj*  all  the  grind- 
ing monopolie!!  combined  at  least  five  thou- 
sand millionB  of  dtdlors,  leaving  them  abto- 
lutelx  not  a  cnut  nor  a  bone  for  their  own 
consumption. 

Did  it  never  gleam  on  the  underatandlng 
of  the  Chicago  TV-thmv,  that  there  might 
be  some  defect  or  em*  in  a  theory  which, 
when  applied,  results  in  auch  startling  con- 
clusions? It  never  tires  of  l^pl_^'ing  its  soli- 
tary rule  of  statesmanship  to  pig  iion,  wool, 
salt,  coal  and  lumber.  But  it  never  remem- 
bers to  apply  it  to  pain,  potatoes  and  butter.  1 

Now,  if  it  be  false  in  regard  to  one,  it 
must  as  to  the  other.  It  does  not  do  to  say 
that  grain,  poUtioes  and  butter  are  articles  | 
of  exportation  as  well  as  of  import.  So  are 
pig  iron,  wool,  salt  and  lumber.  Will  the  1 
TrSmne  accept  the  doctrine  that  our  farm- 
ers are  collecting  $433,000,000  of  "  private  | 
tax  "  on  their  grain,  butter  end  potatoes,  | 
over  and  above  Ihe  sum  paid  the  govern-  1 
ment  on  the  portion  imported  of  thene  1 
articles?  And  if  not,  will  it  back  down  ^ 
from  the  position  that  the  American  manu-  . 
facturers  of  pig  Iron,  salt,  lumber  and  coal  ' 
collect  a  tux  on  their  whole  product  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  duty  per  ton?  It 
must  do  one  or  the  other,  to  show  faith  in 

On  the  contrary,  if  our  law  of  prices  is 
the  true  one;  yii.,  that  the  price  of  any 
article  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  whole 
supply  to  the  whole  demand,  and  'that  the  \ 
fOTcig'n  price  only  contributes  to  regulate  . 
Ihe  domestic  price  in  the  proportion  that  1 
the  foreign  supply  bears  to  the  domestic  | 
Bupply,  then  at  what  conclusion  do  we  | 
arrive?  Our  importation  of  coal,  being; 
adequate  to  supply  only  one-fortieth  part  of 
piir  demand,  contributes  one  part  in  fortv 
towards  fixing  the  price.    If  there  i*  a  (all 


per  ton  of  the  fall  or  rise  may  be  credited 
to  Nova  Scotia.  So  as  we  produce  tweniy- 
four  times  as  much  pig  iron  and  lumber  as 
we  can  import,  our  importation  of  either 
only  atfects  h;i-  one  twenty-fourth  the  actual 
changes  in  price,  and  so  on. 

But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  fraction  of 
influence  exercised  by  the  foreign  supply 
the  domestic  pnce  is  so  insignificant 
.  make  it  substantially  true  in  the  cases 
of  lumber,  coal,  pig  iron,  grains,  butter, 
potatoes,  flour,  and  in  a  scarcely  Icssdegree, 
of  rice  and  salt,  that  our  domestic  supply 
determines  not  only  our  own  ^ce  but  the 
i(>reign  price  of  those  countries  who  sell 
iheir  products  in  ours;  for  butter-makers  in 
C^uado,  and  coal  miners  in  Nova  Scotia  will 
not  sell  their  butter  and  coal  to  Canadiuts 
ind  Nova  Scotians  except  at  the  price  they 
can  get  for  it  in  the  States.  Now,  in  con* 
lidenng  the  price  they  gel  for  their  article 
in  the  States,  they  know  first  that  they  can 
get  the  average  price  of  the  States,  and 
Mcondly,  that  out  of  this  price  the;|  must 
pay  the  duty.  If  they  can  afford  lo  import 
at  the  price' here  prevailing,  aiiJfay  tbtduly 
tut  tif  v/kal  would  ttm  bt  tkar  t''«fitt,  they 
import!  if  not,  they  stop  imporfing.  So 
chat  in  all  these  coses  where  the  ratio  of 
the  amount  imported  to  the  domestic  pro-  ' 
duction  is  small;  viz.,  butler,  pig  iron,  . 
grain,  lumber,  coal,  potatoes,  salt  and  wool. 
It  is  the  invariable  rule  that  the  foreigner  ■ 
pays  the  tariff.  So  far  from  its  being  a  . 
moribund  burden  upon  American  con- 
lumeii,  it  does  not,  at  a  rule,  raise  their 
prices  by  a  hair.  On  the  contrary,  it  coU  , 
lectifrom  ten  to  twentyinillionsof  ourtoxes  , 
out  of  those  fordgn  frcdaccrt  whose  indus- 
tries compete  with  ours,  and  to  whom  free  j 
Lrade  means  freedom  te  profit  by  our  high  1 
prices  without  paying  any  share  of  the 
taxes  which  go  to  make  our  prices  high, 
Thih  is  not  the  only  or  the  principal  mode 
in  which  protective  taritfs  collect  our  taxes 
out  of  foreigneisi  but  it  coi-ers  about 
$is/ioo,ooo  of  taxes  so  paid.  We  shall 
advert  hereafter  to  the  ruhcr  instances  in 
which  we  are  now  making  competing  for- 
eign  industry  pay  tribute  to  our  treasury. 


Sajs  Wendell  Philli 


BASTIATS  "SOPHISMS  OF  PRO- 
TECTION." 

Bastiat  is  a  light,  chimipy  and  frisky 
writer,  whose  stjrle  in  ingenuous,  and  to 
those  who  are  too  indolent  to  study  politi"- 
cal  economy,  is  attractive.  We  confess  to 
a  profound  disrespect  tor  the  calibre  of 
any  writer  who  attempts' to  treat  political 
economy,  as  Bastiat  doies,  wholly  apart  from 
the  facts,  and  by  a  prcicess  of  mere  afriori 
reasoning.  We' would  care  as  much  tor  an 
attempt  to  prove,  a  priori,  that  the  ^un  re- 
volves around  the  earth,  or  that  no'  moral 
evil  exists  in  the  world,  as  for  a  like  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  inductive  science 
of  political  economy  by  fanciful  webs  of 
speculation.  Yet  this  is  just  what  Bastiat's 
**  Sophisms  of  Protection  undertake.  Not 
a  single  economical  fact  is  presented  in  it, 
except  in  the  occasional  extracts  from  pro- 
tectionist writers^  which  he  attempts  to  re- 
fute. It  affords  no  evidence  that  Bastiat 
ever  studied  the  economical  history  of  na- 
tions, or  that  he  had  any  actual  knowUdge 
of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  science 
which  he  assumes  to  discuss.  If  a  light 
mode  of  treating  a  grave  subject,  if  the  ap- 
plication of  frivolity  to  labonous  investiga- 
tion, is  a  good  means  of  arriving  at  truth, 
then  Bastiat  was  an  economist,  as  Tom 
Paine  and  Voltaire  were  theologians.  We 
propose  to  review  Bastiat's  propositions 
seriaiim,  briefly,  as  to  each,  but  by  the  light 
facts  and  history. 


country  adopting  it,  it  would  be  much  more 
natural  to  look  tor  sophisms  in  this  specula^- 
tive  theory,  so  foreign  from  the  practice  of 
governments,  and  so  much  in  favor  with 
visionary  dreamers* who  have  never  had 
aught  to  do  with  the  practical  work  of  leg- 
islating to  obtain  a  revenue  with  the  least 
possible  injury  to  industry. 

2.  Bastiat  begins  by  attributing  to  Pro- 
tectionists the  sophism  that  the  "  scarcity  '* 
which  is  obtamed  by  checking  the  impor- 
tation of  an  article,  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing its  domestic  production,  is  better  than 
the  abundance  of  the  article  which  would 
result  from  its  unrestricted  importation. 
This  he  generalizes  into  the  supposed  pro- 
tectionist sophism  that "  scarcity  is  better 
than  abundance,'*  and  by  attributing  to  us 
this  belief  he  is  able  to  argue,  with  very 
plain  sailing,  the  i^eneral  proposition  that 
abundance  is  better  than  scarcity. 

Let  us  weigh  this  nonsense  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment A  government  must  either  tax  its 
domestic  productions,  or  its  importations, 
or  both.  It  has  no  other  choice.  If  it 
taxes  the  domestic  production  it  promotes 
scarcity  by  diminishing  that  production, 
just  as  clearly  as  if  it  taxes  the  foreign. 
The  tendency  of  all  taxation  to  promote 
scarcity  of  the  thing  on  which  the  tax-  is 
collected  is  unavoidable,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  and  those  occur  solely  among 
protective  duties.  The  practical  cjuestion 
IS  whether  the   tax   shall   he  so  laid  as  to 


so 
I.  Bastiat's  title,  "Sophisms  of  Protec-  cause  scarcity  of  the  domestic  production 
_  1..^  _  „.  T^_-.._.._„  .._  _.   __   'and  an  increase  of  the  importation,  or  a 

scarcity  of  the  importation  and  increase  of 
the  domestic  production.  Free-Traders  say 
the  fdrmer;  Protectionists  prefer  the  latter. 
The  Free-Trader  puts  the  tax  where  it  will 
stimulate  the  foreign  production  of  the  thing 
taxed ;  the  Protectionist  where  it  will  stim- 
ulate the  home  production.  For  instance, 
on  iron:  The  Free-Trader  would  tax  the 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  liquors,  tobacco,  clothing, 
and  income  of  the  domestic  iron-worker, 
HO  as  to  raise  his  cost  of  living,  and  hence 
his  wages.  He  would  place  stamp,  license, 
transportation,  and  manifold  other  taxes  on 
every  process  of  industry  incident  to  the 
manufacture  of  American  iron,  so  as  to  in- 
crease, by  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  its  cost 
of  manufacture.'  Then  he  would  admit 
foreign  iron  untaxed,  in  order  to  get  it 
cheap.  Of  course  the  American  manufac- 
ture would  stop,  and  this  would  produce 
scarcity  of  American  iron.  This  would 
stimulate  the  foreign  manufacture,  and 
cause  a  rise  in  the  foreign  price  proportion- 
ate to  the  scarcity  caused  by  the  cesnation 
in  our  domestic  production.  Of  what  avaiL 
then,  is  Bastiat's  "scarcity  and  abundance*' 
theory?  His  free  trade*  promotes  scarcity 
di    domestic    iron.     Protection    pnxnot^ 


tion,"  is  a  misnomer.  Protection  is  an  ac- 
tive, practical  policy,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed more  eoinpletely  by  France,  Great 
Britain,  Gennany,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  China,  ancl  Japan,  and  less  perfectly 
by  the  minor  nations,  ever  since  taxation 
has  come  to  be  studied  in  connection  with 
international  commerce.  It  is  not  a  specu- 
lation of  the  schools,  does  not  rest  on  a 
priori  reasoning  any  more  than  military 
tactics  or  republicanism,  and  can  not  be 
overthrown  by  it.  As  it  would  be  idle  to 
talk  of  the  sophisms  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, or  of  rifled  cannon,  or  iron-clads, 
or  of  army  corps,  or  the  needle  gun,  or  the 
dykes  of  Holland,  so  is  it  idle  to  speak  of 
the  "sophisms"  of  a  practice  o4'  all  the 
leading  governments  of  the  world,  which 
has  been  tested  for  centuries,  which  no 
first-class  government  has  ever  entirely  de- 
parted from,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be 
a  success  or  a  failure,  a  cause  of  wealth  or 
of  poverty,  of  progress  or  decline,  among 
nations,  but  which  cannot  by  any  process 
of  thought  be  made  a  mere  sophism,  or 
mistake  of  reasoning.  On  the  contrary,  as 
free  trade  has  never,  in  fact,  been  reduced 


to  practice  by  any  nation,  still  less  by  any 

two  nations;  as  it  has  been  used  as  a  party  »>*a    «>,«.^««»    «— .     . . ,- ^.r' 

cry  to  cover  various  forms  and  modes  of  \  scamVy  c«  ^at<i\^^  Vtocv,  ^x^  \xwJ*  would 
ntended  protection  to  the  industries  of  the\  pTo\otv^\Xv^'^c3M^\\.f  olvcwv^^stw^x^^jftjaMif 


no  country  can  ever  have  iron  plenty,  unless 
it  produces  it  plentifully.  Protection  would 
render  iron  ultimately  abundant  and  cheap 
by  causing  its  abundant  production.  Our 
product  of  iron  which,  in  1840  had  been  a 
hundred  years  growing  up  to  347,000  tons, 
under  the  protective  tariftof  18^2  doubled 
up  to  765,000  tons  in  1S46.  Did  this  in- 
creased production  make  iron  dear.'*  Its 
average  from  ^42  to  '46  was  from  $24.00  to 
$36.00  per  ton,  while  in  the  ten  years  of 
preceding  free  trade  it  had  ranged  at  from 
$35XX)  to  $52.50  per  ton.  The  repeal  of 
that  tariff  reduced  the  production  to  56^,- 
755  tons  in  1850,  while  the  importation  of 
rails  rose  from  15,161  tons  in  1847  to  334)874 
tons  in  1853.  Did  our  cessation  in  the  pro- 
duction ot  iron  and  this  flood  of  importa- 
tion make  it  permanently  cheaper.*  Not 
so.  The  price,  which  was  $7ixx)  per  ton 
in  *47,  tell  at  first  to  $61.00  in  18^9,  and 
touched  as  low  as  $47.00  in  1851,  and  then, 
having  utterly  routed  and  destroyed  the 
American  producers,  it  rose  to  $77.00  in 
1853,  *"^  to*$8i.oo  in  1854,  ""der  the  full 
influences  of  foreign  free  trade.  For  ten 
years  the  iron  business,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  high  prices,  had  a  weary  strug- 

fle  for  life  because  of  their  liability  to  be 
ashed  by  the  sudden  -fluctuations  of  the 
foreign  markets — railroad  bars  fluctuating 
from  $81.00  per  ton  in  November,  1854,  *® 
$58.30  in  June,  1855:  then  up  to  $67 xx)  in 
Uie  summer  of  1857,  ^^^  down  to  $50.00  in 
185S,  and  $36.00  during  oiu-  stringency  of 


nine  years  of  1,130,000  tons,  or  170  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  which  the  production 
had  attained  in  the  previous  centurv  of 
progress.  Of  course  Bastiat  has  no  ta^te 
for  these  facts  and  figures,  though  he  might 
have  found  their  Juc  simile  abundantly  in 
the  history  of  France,  whose  statesmen, 
from  Colbert  to  Napoleon,  and  from  Napo- 
leon to  Chevalier  and  Thiers,  have  never 
6wer\'ed  from  the  policy  of  protection  to 
French  industry,  or  to  that  which  ihev  roii- 
ceived  to  be  its  demands.  They  pn)vo 
that  the  scarcity  which  results  in  checking 
an  importation  may  develop  a  domestic 
production,  whose  result  will  be  a  greater 
permanent  abundance  and  cheapness  than 
importation  could  ever  have  caused.  They 
prove  that  the  temporary  abundance  and 
cheapness  which  result  from  an  untaxed 
importation  coming  into  competition  with  a 
variously  and  heavily  taxed  domestic  pro- 
duction may,  hy  paralyzing  the  production, 
create  an  ultimate  scarcity  and  de<u-ne<s 
greater  than  could  ever  be  attained  were 
the  domestic  production  encouraged,  and 
the  price  lefl  solely  to  be  determined 
by  home  competition.  The  protective 
policy  makes  scarcity  only  as  th**  sowing 
of  the  seed  in  spring  makes  scarcity,  in 
order  that  at' the  harvest  there  mav'be  a 
greater  abundance.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  production  the  first  employ- 
ment of  the  capital  involved  creates  scarc- 
ity, i,  e,,  lessens  the  capital  available  for 
consumption.    The  working  man  im|x)ses 


«• 


the  winter  of  1861-2.  In  i860,  under  these  scarcity  upon  himself  voluntarily,  in  order 
fluctuations  our  product  of  pig-iron  was 
only  804,000  gross  tons,  or,  notwithstanding 
our  great  increase  in  population  and  in  the 
need  of  iron,  only  39,000  tons  more  than 
we  were  producing  fourteen  years  before — 
our  pnxluction  during  most  of  the  interven- 
ing period  being  less  than  it  was  in  '42-46. 
We  have  seen  that  under  free  trade  prices 
were  more  fluctuating,  but  not,  on  the 
whole  as  low  as  under  protection,  and  that 
our  production  of  iron  was  less.  Did  the 
importation  continue  to  supplv  us  abun- 
dantly ?  Not  so.  In  the  first  five  years  of 
free  trade  the  imi^ortations  swelled  from 
15.161  tons  to  33^.874  tons  a  year  (in  1851), 
but  having  by  thi**  time  obtained  the  mo. 
nopoly  of  our  markets,  the  importers  had 
been  <<radually  raising  the  ])rice  on  us  until 
it  stood  at  $7^.00  all  through  1853,  ^"^  ^^^^ 
to  $81.00  in  1854.  ^hi%  is  the  result  of  the 
boa-sted  cheapness  obtained  by  importation. 
At  this  high  price  dome«itic  production 
again  came  to  the  relief  of  consumers,  and 
the  produi'lion  of  anthracite  pig  increased 
from  ^3«),-2S5  tons  in  1S54,  to  441,110  tons 
in  1856,  to  52^.531  tons  in  i8oo,  and  to 
684,018  tons  in  1864.  Under  the  protective 
tariff  enac^ents  of  1862-64  and  '67  our 
product  of  pig  metal,  which  had  risen  to 


to  save  enough  of  his  money,  which  he 
might  expend  for  daily  consumption,  to 
form  a  capital  with  wfiich  to  engage  in 
business.  The  capitalist  sees  beibrc  him 
always  two  purposes  to  which  he  can  cm- 
ploy  his  means — the  first  in  procuring  an 
abundance  of  all  the  means  of  enjoyment; 
the  second  in  productive  industr>.  F"\ery 
employment  of  his  capital  tor  productive 
industry  is  a  withdrawal  of  some  portion  of 
what  he  might  expend  for  consumable 
comforts — in  short,  is  a  cause  of  relatiN  e 
scarcity  in  the  sense  referred  to  by  l>astiat. 
But  the  temporary  scarcity  of  wheat  occa- 
sioned by  the  necessity  of  sowing  the  >eed 
for  future  harvests,  the  temporary  scarcity 
of  consumable  capital  occasioned  by  efforts 
to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  productive  industrv,  and  the  temjKjrary 
scarcity  caused  by  checking  the  importa- 
tion of^  an  article  which  a  country  has  all 
the  unemployed  resources  to  produce  with 
as  great  ease^  and  in  as  great  abundance  as 
any  other  country,  are  all  alike  instances  in 
which  the  temporary  scarcity  and  dearness 
are  the  inseparable  conditions  precedent  to 
permanent  abundance  and  cheapness. 

3.  In  his  second  chapter  Bastiat  assumes 
that  Protectionists  oavcv  \.c>  vcvcx^^^?*.  ^^"s.  ^- 


only  607,000  groH^  tons  in  i860,  has  risen  to*  Blac\e«  to  pToAvicXKarv^wtv^ct  >i>cv^^^^^  vvoXx^ 
1,800,000  tone  in  iSjOy  a  clear  increase  in  •  thai  lY\c  o\>%Uc\t^  \o  '^xoiiJvv^oIvo;^  ^x'c 


cause;  that,  for  instance,  as  labor  is  the  i  cial  report  of  our  Bureau  of  Statistics  tt 
cause  of  production,  Protectionists  think  |  Washington.  Iron  puddlers  receive  $16.54 
that  mode  of  production  the  best  which  re-j  per  week  in  the  United  States;  $8.75  in  Great 
quires  most  labor.  Neither  we  nor  Basliat  j  Britain;  $3.60  to  $432  in  Prussia;  $3.12  to 
ever  met  a  Protectionist  who  had  any  such  $4.32  in  Saxony;  and  $1.92  to  $4.20  m  Bel- 
notion.  Ii>  this  chapter  he  italicizes  the  gium.  Now,  ff  no  greater  effort  were  re- 
assertion,  that  iaior  is  never  viithout  employ'  quired  to  make  the  same  amount  of  iron  in 
ment^  which  is  simply  a  bald  falsehood,  these  countries  than  here,  Great  Britain 
which  no  man  conversant  with  the  history  coyld  sell  iron  for  half  what  we  could  make 
of  labor  in  Ireland,  India,  England  or  the  it  for;  Prussia  and  Saxony  for  one-fourth; 
United  States,  in  free-trade  periods,  could  and  Belgium  for  one-fiflh.  But  they  cannot 
utter.  It  is  a  bald^  naked,  irretrievable  Removing  all  duties,  they  would,  at  first, 
falsehood,  which  sacrifices  all  claim  of  the  sell  iron  to  us  for  a  fourth  less,  until  they 
writer  to  candor  or  sense.  There  have  had  stopped  our  manufacttu^,  and  then  the 
been  periods  in  Ireland,  alone,  when  two  magnitude  of  our  demand  would  compel 
millions  of  people  offered  to  work  sixteen  them  to  ask  more  under  free  trade  than 
hours  in  the  day  for  bread,  and  could  not  their  present  price  with  tariff  added.  But 
get  work  there,  nor  could  they  get  to  where  the  fact  that  Prussia  can  only  produce  iron 
work  was  to  be  had ;  and  yet  Sastiat  dares  at  three-fourths  of  our  price  when  she  pays 
to  say  that  labor  is  never  without  employ-  one-fourth  of  our  wages,  shows  that  her 
ment !  Had  the  labor  of  Babylon  and  Nin-  iron  costs  three  times  as  much  effort  in 
eveh  never  been  without  employment,  days'  work  as  ours,  and  hence  that  the 
would  those  cities  have  been  given  over  to  world  would  be  the  sainer  by  66  per  pent, 
be  waste  deserts?  Both  labor  and  capital  in  the  proportion  of  the  result  to  the  effort, 
may  fail  of  employment  for  long  penods,  if  we  should  forbid  the  importation  of  a 
and  the  world  is  a  history  of  the  migrations  ton  of  Prussian  iron,  and  compel  German 
of  both  to  new  fields  of  employment,  and  laborers,  if  they  proposed  to  make  iron  for 
of  their  adventures  and  sufferings  by  the  our  markets,  to  make  it  in  this  countn*. 
way.  American  Protectionists  generally  would 
In  his  third  chapter  Bastiat  argues  that  be  satisfied  if  our  tariff  laws  secured  the 
progress  qonsists  in  the  increase  in  t!ie  pro-  production  of  those  articles  in  this  country 
portion  of  the  result  to  the  effort,  and  which  we  can  produce  with  a  larger  pro- 
charges  Protectionists  with  aiming  to  bring  portion  of  result  to  effort  than  the  people  of 
about  that  system  of  industry  in  which  the  any  other  country. 

effort  is  greatest  and  the  result  least    Let       ^  m.  Bastiat*s  third   "Sophism  of   the 

us  see:  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewett,  our  commis-  p>x)tectionists,"  is  that   they  aim  to  equal- 

sioner  on  Iron  to    the    Paris    Exposition,  j^g  ^^g  facilities  of  all  countries  for  produc- 

whose  testimony  is  the  mcMre  certainly  im-  tjo^,  and  that  it  is  from,  the  differences 

partial,  as  he  is  himself  a  free-Trader,  re-  between  various  countries  in  their  facilities 

ports  facts  showing  that  one  da;r  s  work  in  for  production  that  trade  arises,  each  coun- 

Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  or  Mi8«)un,  will  try  being  able  to  export  only  that  which  it 

make  as  mMch  iron  as  two  days  work  m  ^an    produce    more    cheaply    than    other 

England  or  Belgium,  or  about  two  and  a  countries;  consequently  the  adoption  of  the 

.   quarter  in  France.    On  Bastiat  s  basis,  the  protectionist  poHcy  would  destroy  trade. 

S!^rnnw  ^^d^JL""  m^'kin^L^^^^^  We  answer,  that  the  international  trade 

lTn%^  BeTgium^^d   Frrc'e"fhoTd"bf  i^I   |?  ^^-.vs  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
duced  to^remove  as  fast  as  possible  to  the   tT^Ty^^^T^llir^J ^^H^ 
United  States,  because  here  the  result  in   ^JiT^^^JZJt^J^l^^^^ 

iron  would  be  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  *»^"'  ^"^^ u ^"^l^^^fif*!" ■  i?"  T.ui''^^  ?^P*^ 
*•  \.  4  r  -  «.u^  ^cf^^  :«  lou^..     Tu«   can   exchange  with  each  other  at  home, 

t.me8  as  great  for  *«  effort  in  abor.  The  ^  ^^^^y^l^  the  necessity  only  for  going 
protectiomst  policy  encourages  the  transfer  ^     j    ,  the  number  of  ex- 

pf  .ron  production  fran  there  here,  and  so  ^     ^      ^,    ^^^  ^^^^^^      ^ 

increases  the  proportion  of  the  result  to  the  t^y^Ted,  and  the  transportation  to  be  paid 
f^'^Jf.  r  'h?.^^,  ,l«T.l  «.n^?n J  for  i"  "taking  them,  ^e   ability  rf  a 

.w^'hf'Z•ne^„^^!.T^f^X^^2^S^.J  people  to  male  exchanges  depeni,  ulti- 
that  the  money  price  Of  labor  is  a  measure  *  'i„  ,„u^n„  ^«  ♦!,«  o«,^„««.  ^  ^\^^\^^ 
^r  «.K»  .uku^  •«.:*  iu..«^i.  T«  :e^«i»»  .^Aoe.,..4>  mately,  wholly  on  the  amount  ot  their 
01  the  effort  put  lorth.     it  is  only  a  measure  1  •'!•  ii*  i_   •    i a^^ 1      i.-  41 

of  the  compeStion  between  .a^|».  BlacU-  ^^Ti:k:i^!^^^R^tl^''' 
smiths   put  forth   as   much   effort  m  one 

country  as  another,  and  attain  about  the       There  are  1,200,000  farmers  in  the  Mis- 
same  result,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  work  sissippi  Valley,  none  of  whom  can  make  an^ 
done  is  concerned.    But  in  the  U.  S.  they  exchanges  with  each  other  because  theu: 
receive  $13.10  per  week,  in  gold;  in  Great  products  are  the  same.    There  are  a  similar 
Britain,   $^jj;   in   Phissia,  from  $2.52  lo  number  of  spinners  and  weifirers  in  Eng- 
^'3-2;  in  Saxony,  from  $2.52  to  $3.60,  and  land  vj\vo  <:3.t\.  xv^a^^fc  wi  exchanges  with 
n  Switzerland,  $s.4o;  according  to  an  offv-\  eacVv  o\.Vv<iT,\>^c^>^^  SJcv^^  ^a^  ^  \f«A\«>»^ 


the  ttmt  thing.  Bastiftt  thinks  the  contin-  ■ 
uance  of  this  state  of  things  increases  the 
amount  of  commerce  between   these  two  l 

claatieii  of  producers.  We  sav  it  diminishes  i 
the  amount  of  the  commerce  between  the 
fannen  and  the  spinners  to  the  lowest 
point;  that  if  one  half  the  (pinaeis  were  in 
the  Mississippi  Vatie^  it  would  quadruple 
the  value  or  the  present  products  of  that 
region  and  ot  its  land.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  in  this  rerpcci  we  are  looking  at  the 
aggregate  of  commerce,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign,  while  BaMiat  is  looking  onljr  to 
the  commerce  that  croues  the  ocean  or 
some  strait  or  channel  of  It.  So  long  as 
the  whole  people  of  the  Missiaeippi  Valley 
are  fanners,  while  their  weavers  and  cutlers 
are  in  Lowell  and  Sheffield,  is  not  the  com- 
merce of  the  people  oT  Illinois  with  each 
other  paralried  by  the  fact  that  their  indus- 
tries are  homoKeneoue  ?  But  if  of  the 
people  of  Illinois  3,000,000  were  farmers, 
«nd  1,000,000  were  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers, would  not  the  enchanges  of  prod- 
ucts among  each  other  be  infinitely'  greater 
than  the  exchange  could  be  so  long  at  tlie 
two  classes  of  industries  are  teparated  by 
tbousandK  of  miles?  Commerce  grows,  not 
out  of  the  unequal  powers  of  various  people 
to  produce  the  same  things,  hut  out  of  their 
equal  power  to  produce  different  things. 
It  is  not  incquallt}'  but  diversitj'  of  produc- 
tion that  promotes  exchange.  If  a  fanner 
in  England  raives  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  aci'e,  and  another  in  F'rance  raises  ten 
bu-hels,  llieir  inequality  of  production  fonm 
no  inducement  to  them  to  trade  with  each 
other.  Qui  the  fanner  trades  with  the  spin- 
ner, weaver,  cutler,  blacksmith  and  carpen- 
ter, withmii    regard    to   their  equality  or 

•  inequnlitv  of  productive  power.  His  trade 
ik  a>^  profilable  if  they  earn  $5x10  a  day  and 
he  earns  $3.00,  as  it  is  if  he  earns  $5.00  a 
day  and  they  $3.00.  Yet  Protectionists  do 
not  (letire  to  create  equality  of  pnxluctior 
in  competing  branches,  except  as  prefer- 
able to  mferiority  of  production  on  our  own 
part.  They  prefer  equality  toinferiority,  supe- 
riority to  equality  and  supremacy  to  superiori- 
ty. Ifwe  can  do  no  better  in  penknives  thnri 
to  lomncte  with  Sheffield  on  equal  terms,  le; 
us  do  that.  If  we  can  expand  and  cheapen 
our  ]irodiictior^  so  as  to  undersell  Sheffield 
in  her  own  market,  lei  iis  do  that,  if  British  ^ 
legislators  never  learn  the  wisdom  to  put  up 
bars  a^iiniit  us.  We  seek  the  utmost  di- 
versity of  industry,  and  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  each  branch.  If  we  can  attain  to 
nothinft  higher  th.in  equality  in  those  in- ' 
dusiries  in  ivhich  we  compete  with  other 
nations,  we  must  be  content  with  that. 
But  we  deny  Bnstiat's  "Sophism"  that  our 
inferiority  to  England  in  any  branch  of 
production  helps  un  to  trade  with  her.  It 
must  be  our  superiority  in  the  production 
of  the  article  we  sell  her. 


The  Seufifm  Guardiati  comes  to  us  frt 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  the  capital 
tlie  State,  with  an  able  report  op  coti 
manufoclurei,  presented  to  an  AgricuUu 
and  Immigration  Convention  in  that  ci 
in  Mav,  ihrough  Coi.  J.  B.  Palmer,  of  C 
umbin,  and  lagned  by  him  and  by  Jan 
Hope,  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  Julius 
Smith,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

We  take  pleasure  in  ^ving  some  extn 
from  tliis  report,  as  it  is  a  new  proof  tl 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  South  see  1 
need  and  benefits  erf'  building  up  mai 
facluresalnidat  their  rich  farms  and  pi 
tations,  and  thus  gaining  that  varied  ind 
tr>'  M>  essential  to  wealth  and  a  high  cii 
zation.  In  luch  laudable  efforts  there 
ample  room  for  us  all,  and  we  believe 
bent  men  of  the  North  and  West  will  g 
cordial  and  fVmtemal  welcome  to  their 
workers  in  the  South. 

After  stadng'  the  advantages  of  cot 
manufacture  amidst  the  plantations — 
saving  of  fivtght  and  waste,  miklnesi 
clim.ite,  the  abundance  of  lumber  i 
water-power!  the  operatives  "remarka 
frugal,  industrious,  easily  taught  and  c 
trolled,"  etc.,  the  report  says: 

»  Tbe  North  and  Europa  will  conUitntc  Isn 

Ihem,  ud  tha«  maimJsctiariag  will  sdvuicv  lir 

"Ths'  Eneliih,  la  laaimlsctatlsc,  mti  India 
oilii:r  infcriDr  Futtsiu  with  the  Amencui,  while 
iiK  llii;  hFst  aieplelhe  woild  produce*.  The  i 
iTuiiunre  IS,  ihKC  when  our  soods  have  been  is 
diicc!)  ahrniid,  they  are  pnfeired  to  the  Ba^ 

fiiciuririr  r..'i,inNorthiind&ouUi.  They  are  f 
iiiilKiicd  1:,  ii    nrns  can  be   ainnufsctared  h 

frodhrli'i",  aiid  yet  yield  a  int  profit  oi  five  ci 
]»«T  pstund.  And  tbit  certain  classes  of  coli 
gaoii  cj..  he  produced  here  and  sold  in  the  No 
^t  CDF^  ol  production  of  sivilvr  gnods  theic, 
yttyleWonrolllof  orer  ten  cenu  per  pound. 

Enelibh  DiUiuriKtareTi  have  MnilKed,  ■ 
inspeelinftUieliookioridmaof  our  soulhi-ni 
tortei,  that  tv>  produced  Yvns  more  elieaply  I 
tlieydid.  Tatnt  this  admlsikm.  lis  Safudi 
lijry,oftWsSIsW.MotlnArril,iS6D,  tliroueh 
hoiiw  as  W.  C.  Courtney  A  Co.,  of  C:i.itles 
Konif  pncluires  of  their  No.  so  yarn  to  3(lnchei 
[^i^el.ind.  'J  hesct-srns  told  11  i6d.,  which,  a< 
lii^n  iLitenf  gold  and  eachsnn.  wssi^quiil  to 

clc,,  wu  3q4c.,  lesviag'  ■  net  profit  of  ijitc. 
'""Fn  snpport  ol  tto  potltlnns  M-unied,  ymi^ 


Un  manitEi^unnK  ■'  the  North  .iv 

„,  has  been  lunKuishtnir  and  frequently 

prodtahle.    In  further  (—'—•—   -■-'-"— 


**  <W)iiIe  I  hare  only  met  expenses  at  the  North  in 
nmninr  twenty  frames— 3,000  spindles — the  returns 
I  have  Trom  sixteen  frames  of  the  same  machinery 
in  Georfria,  for  the  last  six  months,  hfive  been 
$15,000  clear  profit.  Our  company  have  determined 
to  sell  oui  their  machinery/  •  •  •  *The  Soath 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  not  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  over  the  North  in  manufacturing.* 

**The  writer  of  this  letter  has  since  moved 
South,  and  hia  cotton  mill  at  the  North  is  perma- 
nently closed. 


*» 


It  cannot  be  long  before  machinery  for  working 
long  staple  will  be  introduced,  and  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  Wilmington,  with  their  fiicilities 
'for  procarlng  cheap  coal,  will  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  manufiicture  of  our  sea  island  cotton ;  and 
soon  the  busy  hum  of  the  spindle  will  be  heard  on 
every  water-course  from  Vlnt^nia  to  Texas. 
•'It  is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that  the 

Slanters  may,  with  profit  to  themselves,  aid  in  pro- 
ucing  this  result,  by  combining  together  in  ioint 
stock  associations,  and  erecting  cotton  mills  of  suf- 
ficient caoacity  to  work  up  their  cotton  crops. 
These  mills  should  be  managed,  not  by  the  plan- 
ters themselves,  but  by  experienced  and  capable 
business  men,  who  will  give  them  their  undivided 
attention,  with  experts  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
departments.  Maniifacturing  comprises  so  many 
details,  that  its  suc^sssful  prosecution  requires  the 
most  careful  and  systematic  management.  With 
all  our  advantages,  inattention  to  details  and  care- 
less mansigement  cannot  but  produce  loas. 

''  From  $350,000,000  to  $300,000,000  would  be 
added  to  die  value  of  our  cotton  crop  if  we  were 
to  manufacture  it  into  yarns  and  woven  gtXKls. 
Of  this  a  large  amount  would  be  paid  out  for 
wages,  and  that  to  a  class  that  is  now  not  only 
unemployed  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, but  for  the  most  part  a  burthen  upon  their 
parents  or  the  public.'" 


»i 


•  **  The  merchant,  the  medianic,  the  agriculturist, 
the  banker,  the  real  estate  owner,  and,  in  lact, 
every  citizen  of  our  country,  would  be  incidentally 
benefited.  Business jgenerally  would  be  stimulateo, 
and  property  of  all  kmds  enhanced  in  value.** 


'*We  cannot  alTord  to  stand  idly  by,  while  foreign 
capital  and  energy,  attracted  as  it  will  be — indeed, 
as  it  is — by  the  wonderful  advantatges  we  possess, 
gradually  occupy  the  field  to  our  exclusion. 
Then,  indeed,  would  the  sceptre  have  departed 
from  Isreal.  But  rather  let  us,  while  heartily  wel- 
coming the  northern  business  man  and  capitalist, 
join  in  generous  rivalry  in  the  great  work  of 
developing  our  resources. 

*•  A  new  eni  is  upon  us.  The  policies  attending 
the  institutions  of  the  past  no  longer  control  our 
actions.  The  industrial  pursuits  to  which  we  were 
wont  to  devote  our  energies  no  longer  claim  our 
mtkh'rideJ  attention.     No  couirrRY  bxclusivkly 

AGRICt'I.TURAL  KVXR    GREW  PERMANXNTXY  RICH. 

Let  there  be  no  idlers  in  our  streets.  Let  honest, 
manly  labor  be  clothed  with  its  proper  dignity. 
Let  :ignci*lture,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  com- 
merce alike  command  our  efforts.  Let  energy, 
method,  and  careful,  close  management  attend  us 
in  our  various  pursuits. 

The  manly  dignity  of  these  words  is  ] 
worthy  high  respect:  and  the  statements 
-we  give  from  the  appendix  to  the  report 
are  worthy  attention : 

APPENDIX. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  No.  so  yams  in  South  1 
Carolina,  taken  from  the  books  of  Sahida  factory : 

Z.ahor— Superintendent,  37  ;  carding,  50 ;  spin- 

w'agr,  y6,  reeling,  75 - $a  44 

HeptUr— Labor  and  material  (machinery  nearly  .      * 
ne^) aa 

Peking,  bundUng,  etc.,~>Jabor  and  materials,      $» 


General  expenses — watch,  13  ;  hauling,  39 « 
findings,  ao ;  oil,  15 ;  salaries,  64  ;  miscel- 
laneous, 56 a  00 

Total  per  pound.... $5  14 

Add  loss  by  waste  ( jco  lbs.  cotton,  costing  $90), 

makingbut^oolbs.  of  yam a  j}0 

10  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
charged  to  production,  per  pound.... 1.  a  a6 

Total  cost  of  manufacturing  cotton  worth 

a6  dent  per  pound 9  00 

Freights  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  65 ; 

insurance,  15 80 

Cost  cotton  per  pound so  00 

Total  cost  per  pound  of  Southern  jram, 
(No.  ao)  delivered  in  New  York 39  80 

The  very  lowest  estimates  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing at  the  North  place  cost  of  labor, 
repair,  packing,  and  general  expenses  at, 
per  pound 10  34 

Loss  by  waste  (cotton  at  io  cents  in  CoIumtMa 
would  he  aiV4  cents  in  New  York  ;  450  lbs. 
cotton  would  cost  $101  .a5,  and  would 
make  400 lbs.  yam) a  8t 

10  per  cent,  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery.,  i  a6 

Total  cost  of  manufacturing  in  t)^e  North..  14  31 
Add  cost  of  cotton aa  50 

Cost  No.  ao  yams  manufactured  in  the  North ,36  81 
Showing  :i  difference  in  favor  of  the  South  of, 

per  pound -....  7  Ol 

Both  using  th^  same  quality  of  cotton. 

Deduct  commissions,  cartage,  etc aot 

Showing  a  net  profit  per  pound  to  the  South- 
em  manufacturer,  provided  he  sells  at  the 
cost  of  Northern  productions 5  00 

O 

THE  "IMPORTING  AND  SMUG- 
GLING" SCHOOL  OF  ECONO- 
MISTS. 

In  the  columns  of  The  Bureau  we  have 
always  endeavored  to  meet  the  Free  Trader 
on  his  own  premises.  If  he  demands  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  we  have  replied  b v  show- 
ing that  our  present  tariff  produces  four  anc^ 
a  half  times  as  much  revenue  as  the  free 
trade  tariff  of  xS6o  did,  and  three  times 
more  than  any  non-protective  tariff  could 
possibly  yield.  Is  he  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  consumers — we  show  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  tariffs  do  not  rest  on  the  con- 
sumers or  increase  the  prices  to  them  at  all, 
although  they  put  money  into  the  national 
treasury — the  tax  being  paid  by  the  foreign 
producers.  This  is  true  of  coal  and  lumber. 
In  other  instances,  we  show  that  while  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  cause  a  tempo- 
rary reduction  in  the  price,  yet  that  very 
recluction  would,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  or 
steel  and  their  manufuctures,  so  effectually 
check  our  home  production  as  soon  to  ren- 
der us  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply, 
and  thereby  result  in  a  rise  in  prices  uur 
beyond  their  present  figure. 

Is  it  in  the  mterest  of  manufacturersy  suf- 
fering for  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  raw  materials  of  their  manufacture,  that 
these  Free  Traders  profess  to  be  concerned 
— we  point  to  the  fact  that  ten  years  of  pro- 
tecl\OT\^  TvoVm\}cv^\aj\^vcv.^the  costs  and  noc- 


evtr  fought  out  within  a  single  nation,  have 
given  a  more  rapid  expansion  and  a  more 
general  prosperity  to  manufactures  tlian  any 
period  whatever  of  free  trade.  We  remind 
them,  too,  that  not  a  single  organ  or  ahsoci> 
ation  authorized  to  speak  for  manufacturers 
asks  any  other  than  a  protective  policy. 
At  least  nineteen  manufacturers  in  twenty 
would  reeard  the  advent  of  free  trade  as 
the  signal  for  closing  their  factories,  dis- 
charging their  workmen,  and  **  lying  on 
their  oars"  to  wait  until  reason  and  common 
sense  should  again  resume  their  sway. 
They  justly  regard  as  mere  charlatans  and 
demagogues  all  who  demand  that  the  un- 
taxed products  of  foreign  workmen  shall 
come  freely  into  our  markets  to  undersell 
products,  one-fifth  of  whose  average  cost  has 
already  been  received  by  our  governments, 
state,  national  and  municipal,  in  come  form 
of  taxation. 

But  it  is  as  advocates  of  the  interests  of 
farmers  that  Free  Traders  are  most  persist- 
ent and  ingenious  in  their  sophistries.  The 
hand  of  the  importer  and  foreign  manufac- 
turer is  kept  concealed.  You  would  never 
learn  from  any  free  trade  or^an  that  a 
single  importer  had  an  interest  of  three  or 
four  millions  a  year  in  evading  the  pa\'ment 
of  as  much  customs  revenue  as  he  could 
escape  from,  and  that  the  whole  importing 
class  are  an  organized  fratemitv  of  revenue- 
evaders,  all  willing  to  contril>ute  any  re- 
quired sum  to  pay  tor  propagating  the  doc- 
trine that  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
could  better  and  more  cheaplv  be  raised 
from  any  other  class  than  from  them. 
Though  'these  imix>rter6  and  their  foreign 
manufacturers  pay  the  fiddler  for  the  whole 
free  trade  dance;  though  they  stand  ready 
at  all  times  to  loan  the  money  which  will 
control  the  daily  journals  which  will  prove 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  ought 
to  be  collected  from  direct  taxation  or  from 
internal  revenue,  or  ought  not  to  be  col- 
lected at  all.  but  that  at  all  events  importa- 
tions of  foreign-made  goods  ought  to  come 
in  and  be  told  untaxed,  especially  where 
they  compote  with  any  domestic  production  : 
yet  in  all  these  cases  the  hand  that  moves 
the  free  trade  Punch  and  Judy  and  makes 
them  dance  so  nimbly — the  hand  of  the 
importer — is  kept  skillfully  concealed.  IJut 
we  tell  the  farmers  and  planters  and  agri- 
culturists "cnerallv,  the  dairvmen  and  stock- 
raisers,  llie  cheese  and  butter  makers,  and 
all  who  till  the  soil,  that  the  free  trade  agi- 
tation which  has  been  going  on  for  tour 
years  past  lias  been  paid  for  by  the  import- 
ers whom  it  Ncrves.  It  has  not  been  carried 
on  because  it  paid  its  own  way,  because 
from  first  to  last  it  has  been  distasteful  to 
the  mass  of  those  among  whom  the  free 
trade  ar<ruments  have  been  distributed,  and 
in  all  cases  it  has  been  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  journals  which  printed  them,  so  far 
40  t/je^'  looked  for  support  to  their  adverli- 


een  and  readers.  It  has  all  been  paid  for, 
and  that  too  by  those  importers  whose  pros- 
perity is  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
extent  to  which  American  industries  are 
invaded,  prostrated,  subdued  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  foreign.  The  imiwrters 
of  ^^-ool  and  of  woolens  find  a  mouthpiece 
in  the  Um'/ni  Sfnfes  £rommu'sf  ami  Dry  (roods 
Reforter^  of  New  York,  as  the  nhole  im- 
porting interests  do  in  the  Duih  BulUtin 
and  FinatKt'al  Chronicle^  the  Kew  York 
Worldy  in  which  the  importers  advertise 
their  auction  sales,  the  Exn^mnfr  Po$t^  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  and  yvurmU  of  C  'ommenr, 
m  which  importers  are  almost  alone  inter- 
ested as  advertisers,  ])atrons,  or  e\  en  read- 
ers. This  kind  of  responsiveness  on  the 
part  of  a  journal  to  the  immediate  interests 
of  its  patrons  is  doubtless  legitimate;  and 
yet  every  reader,  in  reading  the  views  ot' 
this  class  of  journals,  sliould  remember  that, 
however  deliberate  the  tone  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  they  are  not  the  unpaid 
utterance  of  a  public  journalist,  but  that  he 
by  virtue  of  his  position  is  the  mere  mouth- 
piece through  whom  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
importers  are  seeking  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  the  revenue.  There  are  various 
modes  of  effecting  this  escape.  One  is  by 
sending  a  lighter  outside  cf  Sandy  Hook, 
taking  off  a  {>ortion  of  the  cargo  at  nisht, 
and  running  into  some  cove  or  inlet  with  it, 
without  paying  any  duties  whatever.  This 
is  called  smuggling,  and  is  publicly  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  "honest  trader"  —  not 
because  it  eVades  the  revenue,  for  that  they 
all  aim  to  do,  but  because  it  undersells  him ; 
though  every  real  Free  Trader — u  e.,  every 
man  who  believes  foreign  goods  ought  to 
come  into  the  country  free— rinust  secretly 
regard  a  smuggler  as  a  practical  philanthro- 
pist. The  second  plan  for  evading  the 
revenue  on  a  Iarg&  scale  is  to  influence  the 
appointment  of  customs  officers  so  as  to 
have  confidential  agents  of  the  importers 
in  the  positions  which  enable  them  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  duties  to  be  paid. 
This  power  is  worth  millions  evei  v  year  to 
the  few  who  are  strong  enough  as  importers 
to  wield  it.  The  inmates  of  a  custom-house 
generally  have  good  reason  to  know  who 
among  them  are  the  recognized  agents  of 
the  chief  imjxjrters,  and  equally  good  rea- 
son to  say  nothing  about  it,  or  treat  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  an  importer  sells  ten 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  in  a  year, 
four  millions  of  the  selling  price  should  be 
duties  paid  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
a>.se«ssment  of  those  duties,  a  variation  of 
one-eighth  could  easily  be  effected  by  the 
aid  of  two  or  three  confidential  agents  or 
"personal  friends'*  in  the  appraiser's  and 
collector's  departincnt>.  This  would  amount 
to  a  profit  of  half  a  million  dollars  a  ^ear  ^^ 
out  of  which  «L  vws  wsrcAcKXaX^'e. ''''  ^nxtcO" 
cau  be  *w:\\\.  vo  v\\^  c\M»\o\\vi  q'^>:.'w  ^  ^^^'^  "^^  ^ 
bribe  or  «ec,b\x\.  vw^ttiVf  ^  >»^  v^o*ifc^^- 


prevalent  did  this  become  th-at  a  general 
rule  now  requires  all  officers,  in  the  custom 
houses  before  drawing  their  pay,  to  make 
oath  that  they  have  received  no  "present," 
but  such  oaths  even  are  easily  evaded. 

A  third  mode  of  evading  the  revenue  is 
to  send  a  free  trade  lobby  to  Congress  every 
winter  to  see  that  the  Representatives  sent 
there  by  farmers,  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers of  America,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
serve  their  district  and  their  country  for 
«$5,ooo  a  year,  are  furnished  with  proper 
arguments  to  show  that  the  welfare  of 
farmers  urgently  demlands  that  importer^ 
shall  pay  no  revenue.  The  importers  never 
or  seldom  say  to  the  committees  in  person : 
"We  want  you  to  reduce  this  tax  on  sieel 
rails,  because  we  are  importing  them  and 
have  an  interest  of  five  or  ten  millions  in 
this  reduction;"  though  they  open  their 
fashionable  mansions  in  Washington  every 
winter,  and  might  say  it,  if  they  desired. 
They  always  speak  in  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tressed farmer.  But  they  are  careful  to 
vindicate  the  distremed  farmer's  rights  by 
the  advance  of  their  own  money. 

A  fourth  manner  in  which  the  importers 
promote  free  trade  is  by  keeping  close 
watch  of  all  cases  wherein  deserving  young 
men  who  aspire  to  be  founders  or  controllers 
of  public  journals,  and  who  need  only  a 
few  thousand  or  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  succeed  in  their  laudable  object,  are  fur- 
nished the  money  with  the  most  generous 
disregard  of  the  value  of  the  security,  but 
with  an  ample  benevolence  which  from 
thenceforth  causes  the  journal  in  question 
to  believe  in  its  heart  and  to  utter  with  its 
lips  no  other  doctrine  than  that  all  custom- 
houses ought  to  be  straightway  abolished, , 
and  that  all  men  who  propose  in  Congress  ! 
or  elsewhere  to  collect  a,tariff  from  import- ; 
ers  are  robbers  and  plunderers. 

In  all  these  ways,  as  well  as  by  the  Free  I 
Trade  League,  the  free  trade  agitation  can 
be  conducted — that   of  the  Free  Trade 
League    being    the  least  effectual  of  all, 
because  it  shows  its  hand,  whereby  we  i 
trace  the  power  to  its  source. 

Behind  *the  whole  question  of  protection 
to  American  industry  against  untaxed  for- 
eign importations  there  is  the  previous 
question,  How  came  the  advocate  of  free 
importations  to  stand  on  that  side  of  the 
Question  ?  If  an  importer's  money  has 
directly  or  indirectly  helped  him  to  his 
conclusions,  don't  ai^e  with  him.  Until 
you  can  argue  the  superscription  off  from  a 
dollar,  you  cannot  convince  him. 

"  Do  not  American  manufacturers,  farm- 
ers and  merchants  raise  funds  for  the  pro- 
motion of  American  industries,"  ^u  ask, 
and  '^why,  then,  ma^  they  not  raise  them 
y&r  the  promotion  of  foreign  industries  as  I 
ire///"    Perhaps  they  may.    If  the  advo- 
cates  of  British  free  trade  choose  to  discuss 


the  question  on  that  ground,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  meet  them  on  their  own  premises.. 


The  Free  Trade  League  declares,  (ist) 
"  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right  ta 
dispose  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  wher- 
ever he  can  obtain  in  exchange  for  it  the 
most  of  what  he  desires.  (3d.)  That  he 
should  be  free  to  seek  his  own  welfare  in 
his  own  way,  so  lone  as  he  does  not  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  others."  Now,  for  what 
purpose  does  the  League  parade  these 
irrelevant  truisms?  Why  give  them  forth 
as  a  political  platform  ?  We  can  see  only 
one  use  for  it.  In  a  popular  farce,  a  cun- 
ning servant  manages  his  simple-minded 
master  in  every  argrument,  by  setting  out 
with  "you  can't  deny,  master,  that  younff 
ducks  turn  up  their  eyes  when  it  thunders. 
"No."  "Nor,  that  too  much  is  plenty.'* 
"No."  "Nor,  that  the  best  way  is  "as 
good  as  any."  "No.**  "Well  then,  hav- 
ing admitted  my  premises,  and  felt  that  my 
reasoning  is  sound,  my  conclusions  must 
follow ;  and  the  dispute  being  over,  I  have 
nothing  to^do  but  to  state  the  case."  The 
case,  to  be  sure,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
preliminary  philosophizing,  but  everything 
IS  gained  by  the  impression  made  upon  the 
master's  small  understanding,  and  the  art- 
ful dodger  carries  his  point  in  the  shadow 
cast  b^  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  general 
principles. 


In  1S69,  British  and  Irish  exports  to  the 
United  States  advanced  to  $123,121,555,  a 
value  far  above  that  of  any  previous  year, 
except  1866,  which  was  one  of  unusual 
speculation.  This  is  an  increase  of  12  per 
cent,  over  i860,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  and  of  nearly  15  per  cent 
over  1868.  This  increase  is  in  spite  of  an 
average  rate  of  American  duties  on  imports 
amounting  to  47  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In 
186^  as  compared  with  1868,  in  British 
exports  to  the  United  States,  there  was  an 
tntrease  in  cotton  piece  goods  to  the  declared 
value  of  $2,851,225;  in  linen  ditto,  $2,063,- 
075;  tin  plates,  $1, 336^)00;  railway  iron, 
$1,314,520;  wool  (Rheep  and  lamb),  $951,- 
5^5;  pig  iron,  $719,410;  hardware  and  cut- 
lerv,  $511^60;  earthenware  and  porcelain, 
$564470;  woolen  cloths  and  coatings, 
$470,475;  woolen  carpets  and  drugsets, 
$1,613,630;  while  there  are  only  two  articles 
in  the  whole  list  of  British  and  Irish  exports 
to  America  on  which  the  falling  off  anKXints 
to  so  large  a  sum  as  $250,000— viz :  worsted- 
stuffs  and  soda.  The  total  value  of  all 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1869 
(whether  British  and  Irish  or  foreign  and 
colonial),  is  $1,185,531,625,  an  increase  of  4 
per  cent,  over  1868;  the  total  has  been 
i  once  exceeded— n\i.\  vcl  \86S.    It  is  double 


OUR  MAGNIFICENT  EXPORTS!  I  mestic  market  for  our  farm  products  that 
The  British  customs  report  for  1S69  shows  '  we  would  scorn  the  thought  of  raising 
that  tho  British  islands  imported  last  year  I  wheat  for  Manchester  in  competition  witii 
the  unprecedented  amount  of  79)9149055  j  naked  Coesacks.  And  yet^  instead  of  pro- 
c>^t8.  of  wheat,  each  of  112  pounds,  of :  moting  a  policy  which  would  tend  to  build 
which  the  United  States  exported  13,181,507  I  up  cotton  manufactiu^s  in  Illinois,  t\\'o- 
cwts.,  and  Russia  only  9,1^*331  cwts.  We  '  thirds  of  her  representatives  in  Congress 
have  in  these  Western  States  1,200,000  j  will  vote  next  winter  to  break  them  down, 
farmers  competing  with  each  other  and  j  Nothing  could  more  fully  verify  Carlyle's 
with  the  Russian  serfi«  in  raising  wheat  for  |  statement  that  *'  America  contains  forty  mil* 
the  lowest  possible  return  of  compensation  1  lions  of  people,  mostly  "—statesmen  and 
to  the  grower.  It  is  only  by  raising  it  for  a  economists! 
less  return  than  the  Russian  serfs  would  be^ 
willing  to  that  we  are  able  to  sell  this* 
wheat  cheaper  and  more  of  it  in  England 
than  they.  True,  we  have  somewhat  bet- 
ter machinery  than  they,  but,  even  with 
those  aids,  is  the  competition  a  promising 
one?  The  writer  hereof  is  one  of  tlie»e 
farmers,  and  knows  whereof  he  affirms 
when     he    declares    that    not    one-third 


The  lesson  which  the  friends  of  American 

industry  have  to  learn  from  the  defeat  of 

General  Schenck,  of  D.  J.  Morrell,  and  of 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  the  Syracuse  district,  is 

that  when  the  Free  Traders  have  a  certain 

.  ,,         ,  _   -       .J   /.      ..      job  to  do  they  have  a  formidable  and  effect-* 

of  the    wheat    so  exported  paid  for  the   .  ^   ''.         .      ,.  .^     f.,.        ,      „    . 

cofit   of  raising  it.      It   is  a*lobiM  busi- 1  »^'e  ^'V  o€  going  about  it    They  levelled 


raising 
ness  in  the  nature  of  thimgs  for  the  Tllinois, 
Iowa  or  Minnesota  farmer  to  raise  wheat 
to  send  twelve  hundred  miles  to  a  seaport 
and  fifteen  hundred  by  sea,  and  several 
hundred  more  by  land  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  there  to  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  crops  of  Russian  and  Hungarian 
serfs,  whose  rates  of  labor  and  of  living  are 
about  one-sixth  as  expensive  as  those  of  an 
American  farmer  must  be,  in  order  to  live 
decentlv.  This  whole  export  is  a  waste  of 
land,  of  labor,  and  of  resources.  It  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  should  be  ashamed. 
The  remedy  for  its  unprofitableness  does 
not  consist  in  cheapenmg  our  means  of 
transit  for  wheat  to  Liverpool.    That  will 


their  g^ns  and  issued  their  proclamations  a 
year  ago  at  these  three  members,  and  an- 
nounced their  determination  that,  come 
what  might  elsewh€re,  these  were  to  be 
defeated.  And  they  have  done  it.  Yet 
every  Protectionist  knows  that  the  use  of 
sufficient  energy  on  our  part  would  have 
prevented  it.  Schenck  is  defeated  by  a 
trifling  vote  by  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  who 
was  a  Protectionist  and  Henry  Clay  Whig 
when  he  sat  in  Congress  fourteen  years  ago. 
What  he  is  now,  af\er  traveling  the  dubious 
path  he  has  trod  for  the  intervening  period, 
only  more  firmly  rivet  our  bondage.    The '  vre  need  not  say.     He  has  been   Know- 


remedy  lies  in  bringing  the  raw  cotton  of 
the  Southern  States  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Chicago,  Elgin,  LaSalle,  Freeport,  Rock- 
ford,  Decatur,  Burlington,  and  a  hundred 
other  points,  and  here  manufacturing  it 
into  yarns,  cloths,  threads,  and  fabrics  of 


Nothing,   pro-Rebel,  Unionist,  Johnsonite, 

and  now  will  ihclp  rake  the  free  trade 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  Mr.  Morrell  is 
probably  defeated,  though  whether  his  seat 
has  been  lost  by  a  legal  vote  or  a  fraudulent 


everv   kind.      This  would    quadruple   the !  ^"^  >*  "^^  y^^  certain.     Both  these  candi 

value  we  now  get  for  our  cotton  crop;  it   dates  were  elected  by  a  narrow  majority  at 

would  emplov  the  vouth  of  both  sexes,  and    ^^e  preWous  election,  and  the  districts  are 

the  weaker  and  lazier  adults,  who  are  not   close.    General  Schenck  would  not  perhaps 


strong  or  hardy  enough  Cor  farm  drudgery, 
and  who  now  flock  into  the  cities  to  swin- 


gs 


have  been  elected  before  but  for  the  un- 
popularity of  his  adversary'^-Vallandighani. 


die  or  steal;   it  would  employ  the  capital  \  And  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
which  is  now  occupied  in  speculating  in    illegal  exclusion  of  the  votes  at  the  Soldiers 
values  already  created,  when  it  ought  to  be    ^^ome  will  not  result  in  entitling  him  to  his 
employed  in  creating  new  values;  it  would  ,  seat.^  We  regret  to  lose  his  vigorous  right 
increase  the  aggregate  national  eamitigs  by   a™  m  Congress,  for  it  always  struck  from 
an  amount  greater  than  our  whole  imports  '  the  shouWer.    But  it  only  remains  for  Pro- 
and  exports  combined ;  it  would  double  the    tectionists  to  put  their  shoulders  to    the 
flow  of  immigration  into  the  country,  and    wheel  and  carry  these  distncts  next  tune. 
convert  it  from  an  influx,  of  unskilled  pau- 
pers to  one  of  skilled  artisans  and  manufac- 
turers;  and,  finally,  it  would  enable  the 

farmer  of  Illinois  to  sell  his  wheat  on  the       Kansas.— In  i860  the  population  of  Kan- 
stalk  for  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  it  now  |  sas  was  107,204;  the  census  ^i-fet  ^yacsx^^^xsA. 
brings  in  Liverpool,  instead  of  for  sixty  per  UhoNf%  a  ^ovAiVaXasycv  toe  V^o  cR.  T&^>Vf^N  ^^ 
cent.  Jess.    It  would  create  so  large  a  do- ■  increase  o^  1S^A^S*^^^^^  n^t^- 


It  can  be  done. 


The  British  Parliament's  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Scientific  Instruction  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Julv  15th,  1868,  that 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  have 
wholly  or  largely  superseded  those  of  Bir- 
mingham, England,  in  the  common  mar- 
ketfi  of  the  world,  including  the  English 
colonies,  in  the  manufacture  of 


Adxe*, 

Axes— best  article, 

Br^Ks  ware  (iitarapedj, 

Clothes-peKS. 

CuiT>entcrs  broad-axea, 

Cultiv.itors, 

Cut-nails, 

Cotton  jipns, 

Door-oitchcs, 

(rimlets, 

1  Iocs — for  cotton, 

Kibbling  machines, 

Mowing  machines, 

Nuts  and  bolts. 

Plows, 

PlunilHrrs'  hrxs-h  foundry, 

llcvolvers, 

Suusiq^s  machines. 

Shoemakers'  tools. 

Traps — rat,  beaver  and  fox 

Washing  machines, 


Augers, 

Breech-loading  muskets, 
Buckets, 
Clocks, 

Coopers^  tools. 
Curry-combs, 
CqfTee-miUs, 
Corn-crushers, 
Gas-fittings, 
Hay-rakes, 
Horse-nails, 

Locks— door,  chest,  cup- 
board and  drawer. 
Petroleum  lamps. 
Pumps, 
Pen-knives, 
Rice-hullcrs, 
Sewing  machines, 
Scissors, 
fTable  ware. 

Watches— machine  made, 
Weighing  machines. 


_  • 

Compare  this  state  of  our  manufactures, 
especicilly  as  to  cutlefy,  with  that  which 
prevailed  in  1843,  when  Dr.  Francis  Way- 
land,  in  writing  a  free  trade  text-book  on 
}x>litical  economy,  said : 

'*  We  pav  a  henw  duty  on  cutlery  in  this  country, 
while  not  a  thousandth'  part  of  the  cutlery  used  is 
made  here.     It  would  be  vastly  cheaper  to  pay  a 


bounty  sufficient  to  raise  all  the  cutlery  made  in  this 
country  to  its  present  prices,  and  it  would  be,  for 
auifht  I  see,  just  as  Kooa  for  the  cutler.*^— K^Xim^f 
PoiiticeU  Economy^  Edition  of  \%^^p<tg9  ifo. 

If  the  American  people  had  listened  to  the 
voice  of  this  free  trade  philosopher  in  1842, 
they  would  not  have  the  cheap  and  abun- 
ant  supply  of  hardware  and  cutlery  that 
they  enjoy  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  duty 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  similar  goocfs 
of  English  manufacture.  Forty  years  aso 
American  hardware  was  almost  unknovim  in 
the  trade,  yet  five-sixths  of  the  consump- 
.tion  is  now  supplied  by  home  industry. 
American  axes,  shovels,*  spades,  and  hoes 
have  wholly  taken  the  place  of  foreign 
tools,  and  in  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  table  and 
pocket,  the  medium  American  qualities 
which  are  most  suitable  for  popular  con- 
sumption, are  cheaper  and  better  than  those 
imported  from  abroad.  English  journals 
admit  the  loss  of  this  trade,  and  lament  it  as 
a  calamity.  England  would  prefer  to  have 
the  Aifterican  people  still  tributary  to  her 
work-shops  in  Sheffield  for  knives,  saws, 
chisels  and  similar  articles  of  common  use. 
In  1842  Wayland  thought  it  ridiculous  to 
protect  the'  American  manufacturers  of 
these  goods,  but  the  "  hieh  duty  "  produced 
results  which  he  coula  not  foresee,  and 
which  his  disciples  declare  to  be  impossible. 
The  effect  of  a  protective  tariff  in  cheapen- 
ing commodities  has  never  been  more  clear- 
ly illustrated  than  in  the  matter  of  cutlery: 
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An  Addrus  delivered  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  New  York  City, 

Oct.  13, 1870.    By  John  L.  Hates. 

In  presence  of  hese  magnificent  products  of  a  diversified 
native  industry,  at  the  same  time  evidences  of  national  progress 
and  inspirations  for  higher  achievements,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
words  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  sustaining  upon  our  soil 
the  general  industry  which  has  placed  before  our  eyes  these  bril- 
liant results.  The  duty  of  developing  a  national  industry  is  not 
a  question  for  argument;  it  is  a  sentiment  like  patriotism  or 
filial  love,  and  here,  at  least,  we  could  find  few  who  will  not  agree 
with  the  greatest  of  living  geologists,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  that 
"  of  all  the  tendencies  which  occupy  different  civilized  nations, 
the  most  marked  is  that  of  fixing  upon  their  own  territory  all 
those  branches  of  industrial  activity  which  suit  its  soil,  climate, 
and  commercial  position ;  and  that  government  will  most  preserve 
the  respect  of  neighboring  nations,  and  show  itself  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  its  people,  which  shall  use  all  its  means  of  action  to 
favor  with  discernment  this  tendency."  And  few  would  refuse 
to  partake  of  the  "  noble  emulation  of  producing  every  thing," 
which  the  venerable  Thiers  says  is  possessed  by  all  intelligent 
and  free  nations. 

"What,  then,"  says  he,  **are  the  nations  which  have  sought 
to  develop  among  themselves  a  national  labor?" 

"  They  are  the  nations  which  are  intelligent  and  free.     When 
the  foreigner  brings  them  a  product,  after  they  have  found  it  ser- 
viceable, they  desire  to  undertake  it.     The  nations  which  da  \ss3X. 
have  this  desire  are  the  indolent  nations  o?  \)ckft'£aa\»\  ydX^v^"^ 
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and  free  nations  seek  to  appropriate  for  themselves  the  products 
brought  to  them  by  foreign  nations." 

While  the  proposition  of  the  importance  of  a  diversified  native 
industry,  in  the  abstract,  is  generally  accepted,  the  favors  which 
special  industries  demand  from  national  legislation  are  frequently 
the  subject  of  condemnation.  We  have  seen  quite  recently  the 
copper,  the  iron,  the  steel,  the  woollen,  the  salt  industries,  each 
reproached  for  the  special  consideration  which  they  have  invoked 
in  legislation.  Appearing  before  you  as  the  representative  of  a 
special  industry,  I  offer  the  apology  for  my  position,  and  find 
the  guiding  thread  for  my  remarks,  in  the  subject  to  which  I  now 
beg  your  attention, —  The  Solidarity  of  the  Industries y  as  Illus- 
trated by  the  Relations  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture.  An  emi- 
nent liberal  statesman,  who  now  occupies  a  place  in  the  new 
government  of  France,  Jules  Simon,  closes  a  recent  free-trade 
speech  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  transcendental  remark, 
"All  the  liberties  are  sisters  :  if  we  have  liberty  of  trade,  we  shall 
have  all  the  others."  This  remark  is  only  sentimental  nonsense, 
for  there  is  no  necessary  relation,  except  in  words,  between  free 
trade  and  free  government ;  but,  slightly  changed,  it  expresses 
what  I  mean  by  the  solidarity  of  industries.  All  the  industries 
are  sisters:  if  we  have  owe,  we  shall  have  all  the  others. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  exclude  the  inference  that  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  not  of  itself,  and  independently  of  its  relations 
to  other  interests,  of  the  highest  national  importance.  A  manu- 
facture whose  direct  annual  product  in  the  United  States  is,  by 
the  most  careful  estimates,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million  dollars,  making  necessary  an  importation  of 
only  sixty-five  millions,  thus  supplying  nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  whole  consumption  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  in  the 
country;  which  employs  directly  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  operatives,  and  supports  twice  as  many  more  ; 
which  consumes  the  fleeces  of  thirty-five  million  sheep ;  which 
supplies  with  cheap  and  sound  clothing  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  furnishing  nearly  all  the  cassimeres,  tricots,  and  cheviots, 
for  business  suits ;  the  bea^era,  mo^co^%,  and  cloakings,  for 
outer  garments ;  the  knit  goods  £oi  \xiA^t-dci\!cv\si^>m^^^^«5^- 
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nels  and  blankets  for  bed-coverings;  which  furnishes  all  the 
ingrain  carpets  consumed  here,  produced  from  twice  the  number 
of  looms  that  are  in  England,  making  the  American  working- 
man's  parlor  and  bedroom  the  most  cheerful  and  attractive  that 
labor  ever  found  for  repose ;  a  manufacture  which  supplies  all 
our  delaines,  the  most  largely  consumed  of  the  cheaper  fabrics 
for  woman's  wear ;  which  is  daily  producing  new  fabrics  for 
female  attire,  such  as  worsted  poplins,  serges,  cloakings,  printed 
cashmeres,  alpaca  and  mohair  lustres ;  a  manufacture  which  fur- 
nishes lastings  for  our  shoes,  enough  for  thirty  thousand  a  week 
in  a  single  establishment,  reducing  the  price  of  the  foreign  arti- 
cle in  two  years  from  $1.10  to  66  cents  a  yard ;  which  supplies 
for  our  furniture  all-wool  and  union  damasks,  silk  cotelines  and 
reps  of  tasteful  designs  and  beautiful  colors ;  an  industry  which 
has  torn  down  the  British  bunting,  which  has  so  long  disgraced 
our  national  ships,  and  has  run  up  a  real  American  flag  made  of 
our  own  wools  and  in  our  own  mills,  —  a  flag  which  means  not 
merely  political,  but  industrial  independence ;  a  manufacture 
which  in  the  last  five  years  has  made  more  progress  than  in  any 
twenty  years  before,  and  more  than  any  other  branch  of  textile 
industry  has  done,  and  which  by  its  oWn  grand  exhibition  in  this 
hall  last  year  won  the  reluctant  admiration  of  your  shrewd  im- 
porters, and  the  generous  admiration  of  a  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  —  an  industry  like  this,  I  say,  has  claims 
of  itself  alone  for  grateful  appreciation  by  the  American  people, 
and  for  vigorous  defence  by  American  legislators. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  consideration  of  the  indirect  and  less 
obvious  influences  of  the  woollen  industry.  And  I  must  be 
permitted  to  go  beyond  our  own  country  and  the  present  time 
for  my  illustrations.  Let  me  first  show  the  relations  of  the 
wool  manufacture  to  agriculture. 

The  woollen  manufacture  works  up  a  fibre  which  was  in  prim- 
itive times,  and  is  again  becoming  in  quite  recent  times,  the 
material  of  the  first  necessity  for  the  clothing  of  man.  This 
fibre  outranks  all  others, — first,  because  it  is  made  more  per- 
fect than  any  other,  through  the  chemical  elaborations  of  an 
animal  of  high  organization ,  thus  but^^cau^  ^^^  ^^n^^  S&  ^kt 
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rived  from  an  animal  of  a  lower  organic  structure.  Again,  its 
specific  gravity  being  the  least  of  all  fibrous  substances,  its 
tissues  are  the  lightest,  warmest,  and  most  healthful.  And, 
finally,  this  material,  provided  in  some  varieties  with  a  struct- 
ure which  enables  the  fibres  to  be  laced  and  intermingled,  by  the 
process  of  fulling,  into  fabrics  distinguished  for  their  warmth 
and  softness,  in  other  varieties  has  a  lustre  which  assimilates  its 
tissues  to  those  of  silk;  and,  like  silk,  and  unlike  cotton  and 
flax,  it  receives  and  permanently  retains  every  tincture  and  every 
tone  and  hue  which  the  art  of  the  dyer  can  produce.  The 
industrial  application  in  primitive  times  of  this  marvellous  mate- 
rial to  clothing  for  man,  in  lieu  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
demanded  the  substitution  of  the  pastoral  system  for  that  of  the 
chase,  and  marked  the  first  step  of  mankind  in  agriculture,  and 
consequently  in  the  way  of  civilization.  The  whole  direct 
benefit  to  agriculture  from  the  consumption  of  wool  in  manu- 
factured products  is  measured  by  the  annual  value  of  the  wool 
of  the  world,  which  is  estimated  by  M.  Moll,  chairman  of  the 
jury  on  wools  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  at  three  thousand  mil- 
lion francs,  or  $600,000,000.  The  estimates  of  Mr.  Lynch> 
approved  by  Mr.  Bond,  both  high  authorities,  place  the  total 
wool  clip  of  the  United  States,  in  1868,  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  million  pounds.  At  forty  cents  per  pound,  the 
direct  value  of  the  American  wool  manufacture  to  American 
agriculture  is  nearly  $71,000,000. 

The  direct  is  very  far  from  the  only  or  even  chief  benefit 
accruing  to  agriculture  from  the  woollen  industry.  The  Sheep, 
cultivated  in  primitive  times,  and  at  present  in  merely  pastoral 
countries  for  only  one  of  its  aptitudes,  that  of  producing  wool, 
is  found  to  have  a  more  important  aptitude,  that  of  converting, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  vegetable  matter  into  the  most 
healthful  and  nutritious  flesh :  and  in  countries  most  advanced 
in  agriculture  it  has  become  the  most  important  source  of  animal 
food.  Again,  wool,  unlike  tobacco,  the  cereals,  the  oleaginous 
seeds,  and  the  vegetable  textiles,  including  cotton,  can,  so  far 
as  18  known,  be  produced  and  exported  indefinitely  without 
creating  exhaustion  of  the  soil  *,  and  e^en  tclox^  \3cc^\iL  \.Wt^  «hee\}. 
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through  the  peculiar  nutritiousness  of  their  manure,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  distributed,  are  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  and  certain  means  of  solving  the  highest  problem  in 
agriculture,  — that  of  constantly  renewing  the  productiveness  of 
the  land.  Their  manure  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  cattle, 
because  they  digest  better ;  they  cut  their  food  finer  and  chew 
it  better.  They  void  less  vegetable  fibre,  and  their  excrements 
are  more  converted  into  soluble  matter.  "  One  thousand  sheep, 
folded  on  an  acre  of  ground  one  day,  would  manure  it  sufficiently 
to  feed  one  thousand  and  one  sheep.  So  that  by  this  process,  land 
which,  the  first  year,  can  feed  only  one  thousand  sheep,  may,  the 
next  year,  as  a  result  of  their  own  droppings,  feed  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five." 

So  said  Anderson,  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  and  Sprengel 
allows  that  the  manure  of  fourteen  hundred  sheep,  for  one  day, 
is  equal  to  manuring  highly  one  acre  of  land,  which  is  about 
four  sheep  per  year.  Mr.  Mechi,  a  still  more  recent  authority, 
estimates  that  fifteen  hundred  sheep  folded  on  an  acre  of  land 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  one  hundred  sheep  for  fifteen  days, 
would  manure  the  land  sufficiently  to  carry  it  through  four 
years*  rotation. 

Permit  me  now  to  present  in  more  detail  some  illustrations 
of  the  relations  of  the  woollen  industry  to  agriculture.  I  need 
not  say  that 'these  relations  are  reciprocal.  Action  and  reaction 
are  equal  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  I  have 
elsewhere  shown  the  dependence  of  the  manufacturers  of  each 
nation  upon  the  wool-growers  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  manufactures  of  different  na- 
tions have  been  impressed  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  their 
agriculture.  I  present  the  same  picture,  only  with  the  point  of 
view  reversed.  Manufactures  instead  of  agriculture  now  occupy 
the  foreground ;  and  the  latter,  being  in  distant  perspective,  are 
made  to  appear  subordinate  to  the  latter. 

The  country  where  the  woollen  industry  has  had  the  longest 
standing,  and  the  most  complete  development,  naturally  presents 
the  most  complete  example  of  the  interdependence  upon  which  I 
insist.    England,  from  a  very  early  penod>  \kB&  y^cA»5^  ^^^^ 
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of  two  distinctly  marked  classes.  The  one  class,  thriving  upon 
the  dry  uplands,  produced  a  short,  comparatively  fine  wool, 
adapted  solely  for  making  fulled  cloths.  Of  this  class  the 
original  Southdown  was  a  type.  This  wool  supplied  the  cloth 
manufactory  established  at  Winchester  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  other  class  of  sheep,  of  greater  size,  flourishing 
upon  the  rich,  moist  plains,  produced  wool  characterized  by 
greater  length,  strength,  and  lustre,  and  its  moderate  felting 
properties.  This  wool,  fitted  for  making  serges  and  other  stufiT 
fabrics,  adapted  especially  for  female  wear,  was  called  combing 
wool,  from  the  instrument  used  to  make  the  fibres  straight  and 
parallel,  preparatory  to  spinning.  Until  about  the  time  of  Eliz- 
abeth, England  herself,  worked  up,  the  greater  portion  of  her 
short  wools  into  cloths ;  but  exported  nearly  all  her  combing 
wools,  far  the  most  valuable  of  her  agricultural  products,  which 
were  made  up  into  says  and  serges,  by  the  workmen  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  persecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  drove  the  say  weavers,  skilled  in  working  up  the 
combing  wools,  from  the  Netherlands  into  England.  The 
worsted  manufacture,  or  that  of  the  combing  wools,  was  thus 
engrafted  upon  the  industry  of  England,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  consumption  of  all  her  wools  upon  her  own  soil.  The 
domestic  consumption  of  all  her  wools  was  made  a  national 
necessity  by  stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool, 
which  were  in  force  from  1660  to  1825.  The  prohibition  of 
exportation  was  especially  efficacious  in  developing  the  worsted 
industry,  as  it  compelled  the  manufacture  at  home  of  the  comb- 
ing wools  formerly  exported.  The  number  of  sheep  during  this 
period  was  nearly  trebled,  and  the  production  of  wool  in  each 
animal  was  doubled.  As  the  worsted  industry  became  devel- 
oped, and  agriculture  became  more  prosperous,  from  the  home 
markets  opened  for  its  products,  the  woollen  industry  and  agri- 
culture continued  to  react  upon  each  other ;  the  wool  manufac- 
ture making  increased  demands  for  combing  wool,  or  that 
produced  by  the  heaviest  sheep^  and  agriculture  taking  a  direc- 
tion  to  supply  this  demand. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  arti^dsXoi  l\3aii\^\i\3L^^xAT5  ^%a  votro- 
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duced  by  William  of  Orange,  and  the  means  were  provided  for 
trebling  the  number  of  sheep  which  an  acre  of  land  could  sup- 
port. The  results  at  the  present  time  to  the  English  woollen 
manufacture  are,  that  the  worsted  manufacture  far  surpasses 
the  clothing-wool  manufacture,  the  two  together  supporting  a 
population  of  over  a  million ;  and  the  towns  which  have  been 
the  centres  of  the  worsted  manufacture  have  made  a  more  rapid 
progress  than  any  in  Great  Britain,  Bradford  having  increased 
her  population  90,000  in  fifty  years.  The  result  of  this  recip- 
rocal action  to  the  agriculture  of  England  is  a  genuine  trans- 
formation, of  external  character  at  least,  in  the  English  races 
of  sheep.  The  production  of  combing  wool,  the  kind  in  greatest 
demand,  was  secured  by  breeding  sheep  which  would  attain  the 
utmost  possible  weight  of  mutton,  which  could  be  fed  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  would  produce  the  utmost  amount  of 
manure.  The  merino  sheep,  although  introduced  into  England 
at  about  the  same  time  as  into  Germany  and  France,  which 
they  have  so  greatly  enriched ;  and  although  their  culture  was 
encouraged  by  the  King  and  the  first  noblemen  of  the  realm, 
were  finally  wholly  discarded.  The  mutton  sheep  is  at  this 
moment  not  only  the  chief  animal  product  of  England,  but  it  is 
what  it  was  declared  to  be  long  ago,  "  the  sheet-anchor  of  Eng- 
lish agriculture."  It  is  the  chief  animal  product  of  Great 
Britain.  The  statistics  of  domestic  animals,  published  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  show  that  Great  Britain  had,  in 
1868,  30,711,396  sheep,  5,423,981  cattle,  and  2,308,539  pigs. 
The  sheep  is  literally  the  basis  of  English  husbandry.  The 
agriculture  of  England,  as  a  whole,  is  very  simple.  Four 
crops,  in  regular  rotation  and  mainly  in  the  same  order,  consti- 
tute her  great  staples.  Turnips,  barley,  grass,  and  wheat,  are 
said  to  be  the  four  magical  words  at  which  the  earth  unlocks 
her  treasures  to  the  British  farmer.  The  four  field,  or  four  shift 
system,  which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  consists 
of  this  succession.  The  profit  is  in  the  barley  and  wheat  alone ; 
the  turnips  and  grass  serve  mainly  to  feed  the  sheep,  which 
furnish  mutton  and  wool  to  support  them  uv  t\\<&\t  xclo^X.  Sxsik^^x- 
tant  function,  that  of  manuring  the  tuxmp  ftfeYd  xr^oxv^Vv^^^ 
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are  folded,  for  the  four  years'  rotation.  It  is  this  function  which 
I  wish  to  bring  into  special  prominence.  Recent  agricultural 
writers  in  England  affirm  this  to  be  the  main  object  of  English 
sheep  husbandry.  Professor  Coleman,  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Cirencester,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Soyal 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  sheep, 
says :  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  sheep  alone,  apart  from 
their  influence  on  the  corn  crops,  will  not  pay  a  living  profit,  after 
all  the  expenses  of  growing  the  crops  are  considered."  Other 
practical  writers  for  the  same  journal  declare  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  growing  sheep  in  England  simply  for  their  mutton  and 
wool,  but  that  the  culture  of  sheep  is  still  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity, as  there  is  no  other  means  of  keeping  up  the  land. 

Passing  away  from  England,  I  observe  that  the  highest  author- 
ities in  France  inculcate  the  same  lesson.  The  most  eminent 
of  French  practical  statesmen,  M.  Thiers,  in  his  great  discourse 
on  the  protective  question,  delivered  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  January  last,  demands  protective  duties  upon  the  wool  of 
France ;  as  it  is  threatened  that  the  fine  sheep,  unprotected 
through  duties  on  wool,  must  disappear  from  the  soil  of  France, 
in  consequence  of  competition  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 
He  says :  "  Upon  four-fifths  of  the  territory,  where  the  soil  is 
stony,  and  only  fine  grasses  abound,  the  fine  sheep  alone  can 
convert  this  grass  into  flesh  and  manure."  After  giving  the 
facts  as  to  the  decline  of  the  ovine  population  of  France,  and 
its  enormous  increase  in  Australia  and  La  Plata,  he  continues  : 
*' In  this  situation,  how  can  the  French  resist  the  foreign  com- 
petition ?  The  agricultural  industry  of  France  cannot  dispense 
with  sheep.  The  facts  which  I  have  given  you  ought  to  inspire 
you  with  the  most  serious  concern."  The  same  lesson  is  taught 
by  the  best  practical  agriculturists  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Stilson,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Wool-Growers'  Associa- 
tion, has  shown  that  his  flock  of  fifteen  hundred  sheep  has 
enabled  him  to  produce  eight  or  ten  more  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  than  is  grown  on  the  average  lands  of  Wisconsin, 

wAere  sheep  husbandry  is  not  aa  ^.xmllary  to  wheat  farming. 

The  president  of  the  OVuo  ^ooVQitQw^x^   ksA^^vx^vora.^  ^&t. 
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Stevens,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  summer,  at 
the  Indianapolis  Exposition,  assured  me  that  he  could  see  no 
means  of  reclaiming  the  rapidly  deteriorating  lands  of  Ohio 
except  by  the  restorative  influence  of  sheep  husbandry.  Wc 
have  seen  lands  in  certain  portions  of  the  West  producing  wheat 
so  abundantly  as  to  compel  the  opening  of  railroad  lines  for 
the  single  purpose  of  transporting  their  teeming  harvests ;  and 
have  also  seen,  in  our  own  time,  these  very  lands  so  rapidly 
exhausted,  that  the  rails  have  been  torn  up  for  want  of  traffic 
Such  facts  apprise  us  that  there  is  no  security  for  continued 
fruitfulness,  even  in-  our  most  fertile  States,  but  in  a  more  prov- 
ident agriculture.  What  is  taken  from  the  land  tntist  be  restored. 
Science  gives  us  but  little  encouragement  in  the  promise  of 
cheap  imported  or  artificial  manures.  The  guano  beds  are 
being  rapidly  exhausted.  The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  at  Rothamsted,  show  that  the  application  to 
the  land  of  sewage  from  the  cities,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  is  a  failure.  The  brilliant  experiments  of  Vila,  in 
France,  made  to  exhibit  the  applicability  of  artificial  manures 
in  place  of  animal  manures,  in  countries  like  France,  where 
the  land  is  so  much  divided  as  not  to  permit  the  profitable  cult- 
ure of  animals,  lead  to  no  practical  results,  because  no  econom- 
ical sources  of  artificial  nitrates,  phosphates,  or  potash,  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  be  discovered.  We  see,  but  as  through 
grated  windows,  exhaustless  but  practically  inaccessible  stores 
of  potash  in  the  granite  rocks  ;  of  phosphates  in  beds  of  apatite ; 
and  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  far-off  rainless 
plains  of  Chili.  Has  not  Providence  locked  up  these  treasures, 
or  removed  them  from  our  reach,  to  compel  man,  for  his  highest 
physical  good,  to  cultivate  the  animal  which  best  supplies  the 
primal  necessities,  —  food,  clothing,  and  the  continued  enrich- 
ment of  the  earth  ?  The  blessing,  in  the  olden  time,  was  given 
to  him  who  **  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,"  for  "  the 
Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  an5  to  his  offering." 

There  are  other  relations  of  the  woollen  industry  to  agriculture, 
much  less  broad  in  their  scope,  but  so  iiitexe&\.\i\^«^dL*^i^N>&\xd2cc)^ 
that  I  cADDot  paaa  them  by.   The  first  ytVuic^  \  «Si\xdft  V^  ^\iw»K»fc 
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connected  with  the  topic  which  we  have  just  considered,  is  the 
achievement  which  chemical  science  has  recently  effected  in  sav- 
ing the  potash  contained  in  the  yolk  of  fleeces  in  such  a  form 
that  it  may  be  returned  to  the  soil  or  used  in  the  arts.  It  is 
well  known  that  sheep  draw  from  the  land  upon  which  they 
graze  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash,  which,  after  circulating 
in  the  blood,  is  excreted  from  the  skin  with  the  sweat,  in  combi- 
nation with  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  wool.  The  French 
chemists  MM.  Maumon^  and  Kogelet  have  established  quite  re- 
cently at  the  great  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  France, 
as  at  Rheims  and  Elbeuf,  factories  for  putting  the  new  industry 
which  they  have  created  into  practical  operation.  They  induce 
the  woollen  manufacturers  to  preserve  and  sell  to  them  the  solutions 
of  yolk  obtained  by  the  washing  of  the  raw  fleeces  in  cold  water, 
and  pay  such  a  price  as  encourages  the  manufacturers  to  wash 
their  wool  methodically,  so  as  to  enrich  the  same  water  with  the 
yolk  of  a  number  of  fleeces.  These  scourings  the  chemists  carry 
to  their  factory,  and  then  boil  them  down  to  a  dry,  carbonaceous 
residuum.  The  alkaline  salts  remain  in  the  charred  residuum, 
and  are  extracted  by  lixiviation  with  water.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  alkalies  obtained  is  potash,  which  is  recovered  in  a 
state  of  great  purity.  It  is  computed  that  if  the  fleeces  of  all  the 
sheep  of  France,  estimated  at  forty-seven  millions,  were  subjected 
to  the  new  treatment,  France  would  derive  from  this  source 
alone  all  the  potash  she  requires  in  the  arts,  enough  to  make 
about  twelve  thousand  tons  of  commercial  carbonate  of  potash, 
convertible  into  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  salt- 
petre, which  would  charge  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  million 
cartridges.  So  that  the  inoffensive  sheep,  the  emblem  of  peace, 
can  be  made  to  supply  the  chief  muniment  of  war.  The  obvious 
lesson  from  these  facts,  to  the  sheep  farmer,  is  to  wash  his  flieeces 
at  home,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wash  water,  so  rich  in  pot- 
ash, may  be  distributed  upon  the  land  as  liquid  manure. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  influence  of  the  wool  manufact- 
ure  of  England  in  developing  the  breeds  of  long-wooUed  sheep  in 
that  country.    Facts  illuatralive  o¥  \k^  vq&\\^x!l^^  q{  manufacture 
zipon  abeep  husbandry  are  furmBYieflLVi^  ri!XTXiaJi^>iwi\^a^ 
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In  the  indolent  nations  of  the  East,  manufacturers  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  raw  material  which  has  been  furnished  for  ages. 
The  beautiful  Turkish  carpets  of  Asia  Minor  are  produced  now, 
as  they  doubtless  were  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  from  coarse 
wool  grown  upon  the  Barbarous  broad-tailed  sheep,  which  is 
still  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  formed  the  flocks  watched 
by  the  shepherds  of  the  Bible,  and  to  which  belonged  the  Paschal 
Iamb.  Nations  of  higher  civilization  are  constantly  varying 
their  fabric  and  their  sheep  husbandry. 

The  Spanish  merino,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  relic  of  Greek 
and  Soman  civilization  preserved  in  the  mountains  of  Andalusia 
from  the  barbarians  who  swept  over  most  of  the  Roman  posses- 
sions, was  introduced  about  a  century  ago  into  all  the  manufact- 
uring nations  of  Europe.  When  introduced  into  France,  at 
the  sheep-folds  of  Rambouillet,  it  produced  a  short  clothing  wool. 
Let  me,  before  describing  the  important  change  which  subse- 
quently took  place,  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  zoological  prin- 
ciple. 

A  beautiful  law  of  nature  has  been  brought  into  view  by  the 
studies  of  modern  zoology,  that,  while  the  primary  and  specific 
characters,  determined  by  the  forms  of  the  skeleton,  are  abso- 
lutely fixed,  and  transmit  themselves  infallibly  by  generation,  the 
secondary  or  accessory  forms  of  animals,  such  as  the  fleshy  cov- 
ering, hair,  and  fleece,  the  only  characters  which  man  has  in  view 
in  cultivating  the  domestic  animals,  can  be  modified  indefinitely  by 
culture.  For  example,  the  sheep  in  a  state  of  nature  is  provided 
with  two  kinds  of  covering.  The  outer  or  principal  covering  is 
a  coarse  hair.  Beneath  this  hair,  and  concealed  by  it,  is  a  short, 
fine  down.  It  is  this  down,  which,  by  the  culture  of  sheep  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  has  become  the  woolly  fleece,  and  which 
is  again  susceptible  of  being  modified  by  the  climate  in  which 
it  is  developed,  or  the  care  of  which  it  is  the  object.  This 
modification  of  the  secondary  characters  of  animals  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  high  agricultural  skill,  or,  to  use  the  more  accurate 
modem  term,  zootechnic  skill,  directed  to  a  specific  object,  as  in 
the  labors  of  Bakewell  and  Elman,  in  ETi^Vaxvdi^  «sA  ^S.  "^^sxs^:- 
mond,  in  Vermont.  But  the  modifiicatioii  ^Tict^Stj  \sJ&r»^^«>«^ 
msensibfy. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  these  insensible  influences  is 
that  which  the  wool  manufacture  exerts  in  it«  demand  for  the 
material  for  its  fabrics.  The  merino,  as  I  have  observed,  when 
introduced  into  France  was  a  small,  short-wooUed  sheep.  The 
higher  feeding  naturally  given  to  the  precious  animals  necessarily 
tended  to  increase  the  size,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lengthen  the 
fibre,  it  being  the  fixed  law  that  woolly  fibre  is  increased  in 
length  but  not  in  diameter  by  increased  nourishment.  French 
industry,  with  that  creative  genius  which  is  its  highest  attribute, 
saw  in  the  newly  acquired  fibre  a  means  for  creating  new,  soft 
fabrics  for  female  wear,  in  place  of  the  coarse  and  stiff  serges 
which  were  the  characteristic  stuffs  of  the  former  country.  Here 
was  a  fresh  raw  material  for  the  novelties  in  dress  which  the 
world  of  fashion  is  perpetually  calling  upon  France  to  supply. 
Remember  that  before  the  present  century  no  female  stuffs  were 
made  of  fine  wool.  In  1801,  Dauphinot  Pallotan  invented  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  woollen  tissues,  the  French  merino y  at  pres- 
ent, or  recently,  the  chief  product  of  Rheims  and  its  fifty  thou- 
sand workmen,  and  the  sole  product  of  a  single  establishment  at 
Cateau,  with  ten  thousand  workmen.  In  1826,  M.  Jourdain  in- 
vented all-wool  mousselines  de  laines  for  printing,  the  material 
being  long  merino  fleece.  In  1838,  he  created  challisy  a  fabric 
with  a  warp  of  silk  organzine  and  a  weft  of  merino  wool.  Since 
then  the  dress  fabrics  of  which  merino  wool  forms  the  chief  com- 
ponent material  have  been  infinitely  varied  to  meet  the  insatiable 
demands  of  fashion  for  change.  The  Exposition  of  1867  demon- 
strated that  of  all  the  fabrics  which  the  art  of  man  has  produced, 
there  are  none  which  bear  comparison  in  tastefulness,  variety, 
and  perfection  of  workmanship,  with  the  French  dress  tissues  of 
merino  wool. 

The  demands  of  the  wool  industry  of  France  gradually  and 
insensibly  converted  the  fibre  of  her  merinos  into  a  combing  wool. 
The  wool  could  not  be  made  to  acquire  the  length  required  for 
combing  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  merinos 
of  France  are  the  liargest  animals  of  their  race  in  the  world. 
They  are  said  to  be,  as  compared  with  the  American  merino, 
bred  for  a  different  purpose,  ^  what  the  great,  pampered  short- 
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hom  of  England  is  to  the  little,  hardy,  black  cattle  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands."  The  influence  of  French  manufacturers  has  ex- 
tended even  to  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
As  the  fine  combing-wool  industry  of  France  was  extended,  her 
own  wools  became  insufficient  to  supply  her  looms.  Regenera- 
tors of  the  Rambouillet  stock  were  largely  introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia, originally  producing  only  clothing  wools.  The  wools  of 
Australia  have  becomelengthened  in  their  fibre,  and  the  exports 
of  Australia,  according  to  M.  Moll,  are  now  principally  destined 
for  the  combing-wool  industry. 

The  peculiar  necessities  of  the  French  woollen  industry  have 
led  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  zootechnic  achievements — 
and  one  which  could  not  have  been  effected  without  the  auspices 
of  the  manufacturer, — the  creation  of  a  new  race  of  sheep  and 
of  an  absolutely  new  fibre.  The  enormous  prices  of  Cashmere 
shawls  stimulated  the  French  manufacturers  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  to  emulate  the  Indian  tissues.  They  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  the  fabrication.  They  induced,  also,  the  importation 
of  a  large  number  of  Cashmere  goats,  the  animals  furnishing 
down  from  which  the  Indian  shawls  are  fabricated.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  goats  could  not  be  cultivated  with 
profit,  as  each  animal  produced  only  three  or  four  ounces  of 
down.  In  1828,  there  was  accidentally  produced  at  the  farm  of 
Mauchamp,  cultivated  by  M.  Graux,  a  ram  of  the  merino  race, 
which  besides  other  peculiarities  or  monstrosities  was  provided 
with  a  wool  remarkable  for  its  softness,  and  above  all  for  its 
lustre,  which  resembled  that  of  silk.  By  a  system  of  careful 
breeding,  M.  Graux  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  flock  of  ani- 
mals from  this  stock  whose  wool  was  perfectly  silky.  He  at 
first  met  with  but  little  encouragement.  The  ordinary  manu- 
facturers, to  whom  he  offered  his  wool,  complained  that  it  was  so 
pliant  and  slippery  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it.  Fortu- 
nately the  silky  wool  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Davin,  a  wool 
manufacturer  familiar  with  the  fabrication  of  the  Cashmere  fibre, 
and  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  skill  in  introducing  new  mate- 
rial into  the  textile  arts.  Taking  the  silky  wool  in  hand,  he 
succeeded  in  making  magnificent  stuffs  which  won  the  admiration 
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of  connoisseurs.  Merinos,  mousselines,  satins  of  China,  and 
shawls,  made  of  this  material,  equalled,  if  they  did  notsurpass, 
analogous  products  made  of  the  finest  Cashmere  yams.  "  The 
silky  wool,"  says  a  report  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Acclima- 
tion, '^is  destined  to  replace  completely  in  our  industry  the 
Cashmere  wool  which  comes  from  Thibet.  It  is  fully  as  brilliant 
as  Cashmere  and  as  soft,  while  it  costs  less  as  a  raw  material,  and 
requires  less  manipulation  to  be  transformed  to  yarn." 

The  Mauchamp  or  silk-woolled  race  of  sheep  is  now  definitely 
established.  I  need  not  say  that  this  beautiful  creation  could 
not  have  been  effected  in  a  country  where  the  arts  were  not 
already  developed  to  apply  it. 

The  merino  sheep,  introduced  into  Germany  about  the  same 
time  as  into  France,  received  an  improvement  in  an  opposite 
direction.     This  direction  was  mainly  given  by  tlie  demands  of 
the  German  wool  manufacture,  though  partially  due  to  a  dry 
climate  and  unfruitful  soil.       Germany  was  already  provided 
with  sheep  producing  coarse  clothing  wool.     They  continued  to 
suffice  for  the  clothing  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  were 
not  elevated  and  wealthy  as  they  have  since  become  through  the 
influence  of  the  protective  ZoUverein,  nor  educated,  as  they  have 
since  been  in  Prussia,  through  the  wise  counsels  of  the  immortal 
Humboldt.     The  early  woollen  manufacture  of  Germany  was 
directed  to  the  supply  of  cloths  for  tlie  more  wealthy  classes. 
The  combing-wool  industry  had  been  scai'cely  attempted.     The 
first  demand  of  the  manufacture,  therefore,  was  for  fine  clothing 
wools.      The  German   flock-masters,   being  generally  wealthy 
landholders,  possessed  the  ability  and  intelligence  to  respond  to 
this  demand.     The  ideal  in  sheep  husbandry  became  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  possible  fibre.     The  ideal  has  been  com- 
pletely attained.     The  characteristic  wools  of  Germany,  those 
of  the  Electoral  race,  are  much  finer  than  those  produced  from 
the  original  Spanish  stock ;  and  the  animals  are  much  smaller  in 
size,  while  the  fleeces  are  correspondingly  small.     The  extremely 
fine  fibre,  designated  in  Germany  as  noble  wool,  is  marked  by 
the  distinctness  and  great  number  of  its  curves  or  wrinkles. 
The  wools  are  distinguished  not  oivVj  fot  xJtv^vt  %sv^\v^^^\sQX^Jaa 
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extreme  shortness  of  their  staple ,  which  give  the  felting  qualities 
essential  for  the  fine  broadcloths  and  doeskins,  for  which  German 
manufactures  are  so  celebrated.  These  wools  bear  the  highest 
price  of  any  known,  although  the  profitableness  of  their  culture 
exclusively  is  questioned  even  in  Germany.  Still  they  form  a 
^leading  source  of  German  wealth.  Eighteen  per  cent,  of  all 
the  exports  of  wealthy  Prussia  consists  of  woollen  manufactures, 
and  those  principally  fine  cloths.  Thus  we  have  a  manufactur- 
ing industry  acting  directly  upon  agriculture;  this  reacting  in 
its  turn  upon  manufactures,  until  a  distinct  physiognomy  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  German  national  fabric,  and  the  chief  agricul- 
tural distinction  of  Germany  has  become  that  of  possessing  the 
most  perfect  fine-wool  husbandry  of  the  world. 

Results  quite  different,  but  no  less  distinctive,  have  been 
effected  by  the  influence  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the 
United  States.  Sheep  husbandry  in  this  country  has  been 
hitherto  pursued  exclusively  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
wool,  mutton  being  a  mere  incident,  and  manure  hardly  a 
matter  of  consideration.  The  character  of  our  sheep  husbandry 
has,  therefore,  been  wholly  determined  by  the  demand  of  manu- 
facture. The  American  manufacturers  have  found  it  more 
profitable  to  run  their  mills  upon  the  classes  of  goods  in  demand 
by  the  mass  of  our  people.  The  masses  of  American  consumers, 
although  not  demanding  superfine  cloths,  require  goods  of  a 
better  and  finer  class  than  would  content  the  masses  of  European 
population.  Sound  and  sightly  cloths,  but  of  medium  fine^ 
ness,  are  in  the  greatest  demand.  Medium  wools,  produced  by 
merino  grades,  of  considerable  length  of  fibre,  are  well  suited 
to  the  production  of  flannels  and  fancy  cassimeres,  our  principal 
products  in  the  clothing-wool  manufacture.  It  is  true  that  the 
fine  broadcloth  manufacture  was  attempted  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  and  was  fur- 
ther extended  under  the  tariff*  of  X842  ;  and  the  culture  of  Saxony 
or  superfine  wooUed  sheep  was  pursued  with  enthusiasm.  The 
horizontal  tariff  of  1846  destroyed  the  broadcloth  manufacture, 
and  at  the  same  time  swept  aw/^y  our  Saxony  sheep  or  merged 
them  into  cparser  .flocks,    Tlio  dem^aafli  tot  Aat^^^^*^  ^^'^^ 
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having  ceased,  the  American  breeders  of    merinos,   adapting 
themselves  to  the  wants  of  manufactures,  sought  to  produce  a 
coarser  and  longer  staple  than  had  been  in  request  at  an  earlier 
period.    They  have  produced,  through  these  influences,  a  race  of 
sheep  designated  as  the  American  merino  and  now  recognized 
as  a  distinctive  variety,  like  the  Saxon  merino  or  French  merino^ 
The  most  complete  account  of  the  American  merino  is  the  elabo- 
rate paper  furnished  to  the  report  "  On  Wool  and  Manufactures 
of  Wool,"  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  Dr.  Randall,  the  highest 
American  authority  on  sheep  husbandry,  and  no  less  favorably 
known  as  author  of  the  Life  of  Jefferson.      The  remarkable 
improvement  in  productions  of  wool,  effected  by  American  hus- 
bandly upon  the  original  Spanish  stock,  is  the  most  interesting 
fact  brought  out  in  this  excellent  paper.     From  facts  and  ex- 
periments in  scouring  which  he  details.  Dr.  Randall  says :  ^  It 
appears,   first,  that  prime   American   merinos  produced   more 
washed  wool,  in  1844—46,  than  was  produced  of  unwashed  wool 
by  the  original  stock  in  Spain,  at  their  palmiest  period  ;  second, 
that  prime  American  merinos  produce  about  as  much  scoured 
wool  now  as  they  did  of  washed  wool  in  1844-46,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  picked  merino  flock  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  from  1798  to  1802.     They  undoubtedly  produce  twice 
as  much  scoured  wool  as  the  average  of  the  prime  Spanish  flocks 
of  that  period."     By  breeding  to  produce  heavy  fleeces,  the  wool 
of  the  American  merino  has  become  elongated  so  as  to  make  it 
a  true  combing  wool.     No  use  of  this  quality  has  been  made 
until  very  recently,  except  in   delaines,  a   comparatively  low 
fabric.    The  American  Commissioner  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in 
the  department  of  woollens,  who,  though  largely  interested  in 
manufactures,  had  at  that  time  but  little  practical  experience  in 
fabricating,  was  fascinated  by  the  magnificent  French  merino 
fabrics  at  the  Exposition.     Upon  his  return  to  this  country  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  fleece  of  American  merino  wool,  which 
had  been  sent  from  Ohio  to  the  office  of  the  Association  which  I 
serve,  to  illustrate  the  combing  qualities  of  the  American  staple. 
He  instantly  resolved  to  emulate  in  the  mill  of  which  he  had  the 
direction,  with  our  merino  coinbmg  v^o^^*,  ^^  ^\^ti^  Ss^-^ra 
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which  he  had  admired  abroad.  Within  less  than  two  years  the 
resolution  has  been  crowned  with  complete  success ;  his  establish- 
ment has  achieved  several  entirely  new  dress  fabrics,  made  wholly 
of  native  fibre,  such  as  had  never  been  attempted  in  England, 
and  at  least  three  thousand  pounds  of  American  merino  clothing 
wool  are  consumed  per  week  in  this  new  fabrication.  This 
achievement  I  regard  as  the  event  in  this  year's  history  of  the 
woollen  industry  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused 
for  recalling  in  this  connection  an  intimation  which  I  made  in  a 
published  address  five  years  ago  :  "  The  true  value  of  the  fleece 
of  the  American  merino  is  for  combing  purposes,  for  which  it 
has  a  remarkable  analogy  with  that  of  France.  This  country  will 
never  know  the  inestimable  treasure  which  it  has  in  its  fleeces 
imtil  American  manufacturers  appropriate  them  to  fabricate  the 
soft  tissues  of  merinos,  thibets,  and  cashmeres,  to  which  France 
owes  the  splendor  of  the  industries  of  combing  wool  at  Paris, 
Eheims,  and  Eoubaix.'' 

The  relations  of  our  industry  with  agriculture  are  so  fascinating 
that  they  have  too  long  detained  me  from  the  most  important 
branch  of  my  subject,  —  the  relations  of  the  wool  manufacture  to 
the  higher  arts  and  the  other  mechanical  industries.  As  the 
oldest  of  textile  arts,  the  woollen  industry  has  filled  the  pages 
of  history  with  illustrations  of  its  civilizing  influences.  Passing  by 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  for  the  golden  fleece,  and  the  fruits 
of  that  expedition,  the  birth  of  the  arts  of  navigation  and  the 
origin  of  Phoenician  letters,  —  a  fable,  indeed,  but  one  teaching 
the  same  lesson  which  I  would  inculcate  ;  passing  by  Tyre,  en- 
riched by  the  conmierce  of  its  murex-dyed  tissues  and  fleeces ; 
the  Italian  States,  Florence,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  which 
were  the  first  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to  appropriate 
the  arts  which  the  Crusaders  brought  back  from  Asia,  and  who 
found  in  the  woollen  manufacture  the  source  of  the  wealth  whose 
fruits  survive  in  the  "  stones  of  Venice,**  and  the  wonders  of 
Florentine  art,  for  Michel  Angelo's  great  statue  of  David  was 
paid  for  by  the  wool-weavers'  guild;  passing  by  Flanders, 
where  the  growth  of  the  wool  manufact\ii^  wA  oil  ^\^\ssv^  «sN. 
were  contemporaneouB,  and  wbidi  suh«eic^eii^^  \ife^»xaft  ^^  ^^^^^ 
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tre  from  which  the  art  of  fabricating  woollens  spread  into  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany, —  turning  aside  from  these  brilliant 
examples,  I  would  point  you  to  a  homely  and  familiar  illustration 
at  our  own  doors  of  the  indirect  influence  of  the  woollen  indus- 
try upon  the  sister  arts. 

Mr.  Benton  has  pointed  out  with  singular  felicity  the  succes- 
sive events  which  mark  out  the  routes  of  the  great  railroad  lines 
across  the  continent;  first  the  path  of  the  buffalo,  then  the  In- 
dian's, then  the  trapper's  trail,  then  the  emigrant's  wagon  and 
dawning  civilization,  and  finally  the  railroad  train,  and  civiliza- 
tion accomplished.  Manufacturing  industry  has  been  established 
by  a  similar  succession. 

Settlements  are  made  in  the  beginning  upon  our  water  courses. 
Water  power  is  first  applied  to  the  saw-mill ;  then  comes  the 
grist-mill ;  then  follows  the  woollen-mill :  in  old  times  it  was 
the  fulling-mill.    The  fulling-mill  was,  and  the  woollen-mill  now 
is,  to  a  matured  industry,  what  the  emigi'ant's  wagon  is  to  tho 
great  interior,  the  dawn  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  as  that  is 
of  permanent  settlement.     The  cotton,  the  machinery,  the  iron, 
the  silk,  the  paper  manufactures  follow  and  build  up  our  Lowells, 
Patersons,  and  Manchesters.    This  is  no  fancy  sketch.    I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  the  Salmon  Falls  River,  watering  a  district 
which  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant settlements  in  New  England,  dating  back  to  1G32,  had  no 
other  manufacturing  establishments  than  a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill, 
and  a  fulling-mill.     The  latter  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1828  by  a  well-appointed  woollen  f(ictory.    Afterwards  came 
the  cotton-mills  of  Great  Falls ;  and  the  Salmon  Falls  River 
moves  now  one  hundred  and  thicty-two  thousand  cotton  spindles 
and  fourteen  sets  of  woollen  machinery.     This  is  but  a  type  of 
the  march  of  manufactures  everywhere  in  this  country.     The 
first  textile  manufacturing  establishment  in  Massachusetts  was  a 
fulling-mill,  built  at  Eowley,  near  Ipswich,  in  1G43.     This  was 
the  pioneer  of  a  textile  industry  in  Massachusetts,  which,   ac- 
cording to  the  Commonwealth  returns  in  1865,  amounted   to 
$144,730,679.    The  woollen-mills  in  the  North-west,  California, 
and  OregoUf  are  in  their  turn  the  pioneers  of  a  diversified  ia-. 
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dustry  in  the  newly  settled  States.  The  erection  of  a  woollen 
mill  of  two  or  four  sets  seems  to  ns  at  the  East  but  a  trifling 
affair,  but  to  the  new  States  it  is  an  epoch,  the  dawn  of  manu- 
factures, which  all  experience  tells  us  will  expand  into  a  largely 
diversified  industry  and  its  attendant  results,  a  superior  civiliza- 
tion. The  historian,  Thiers,  chronicles  a  more  insignificant 
event  than  the  building  of  a  four-set  mill,  as  an  epoch  in  history. 
The  introduction  of  a  little  manufacture  of  cloths,  at  Abbeville 
in  France,  by  Colbert,  is  recorded  as  a  more  important  conquest 
than  that  of  his  master,  Louis  XIV.,  who  struck  down  the 
Spanish  power.  I  have  mentioned  the  fulling-mill  as  really  the 
pioneer  of  the  textile  industry  in  this  country.  Few  have  a 
conception  of  the  very  brief  period  within  which  the  woollen 
industry  has  attained  its  present  development.  A  hundred 
years  ago  in  England,  and  fifty  years  ago  in  this  country,  the 
woollen  manufacture,  as  it  now  is,  had  hardly  an  existence.  The 
spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  was  simply  a  domestic  industry, 
power  being  used  only  in  the  fulling-mills.  Dyer,  despised  by 
Dr.  Johnson  as  poet,  because  his  subject,  the  Fleece,  partook 
of  *'the  meanness  naturally  adhering  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures,'' but  now  regarded  as  a  better  poet  than  the  great  critic, 
and  also  as  the  best  annalist  of  the  industry  of  his  time,  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  the  products  of  the  woollen  industry 
were  collected,  a  century  or  more  ago,  for  British  commerce :  — 

"  From  little  tenements  by  wood  or  croft. 
Through  many  a  slender  path,  how  sedulous. 
As  rills  to  river  broad,  they  speed  their  way 
To  public  roads. 

«A.nd  thence  explore. 
Through  every  navigable  wave,  the  sea. 
That  leaps  the  green  earth  'round." 

Some  of  our  leading  living  wool  manufacturers  were  apprenticed 
in  their  youth  to  clothiers,  or  the  workers  of  the  old  fulling-mill ; 
and  one  so  apprenticed,  from  whom  I  recently  sought  reminis- 
cences of  the  early  manufacture,  well  remembers  the  farmers  of 
Connecticut  trudging  miles  through  the  woods  with  rolls  of  cloth 
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upon  their  shoulders,  to  be  felted  and  dressed  in  the  fulling-mill. 
We  sometimes  regret  the  Arcadian  days,  when 

"  Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  the  loom. 
Sat  blithe  and  happy." 

But  considering  the  matter  more  practically,  how  vast  an  im- 
provement upon  this  toilful  and  unproductive  industry  is  that  of 
the  present  time,  when  a  single  establishment,  such  as  the  Wash- 
ington Mills,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  with  its  hundred  sets, 
was  capable,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  late  lamented 
treasurer,  Mr.  Stetson,  by  working  day  and  night,  to  produce 
all  the  woollen  clothing  for  an  army  of  a  million  men. 

Let  me  give  the  relations  of  the  woollen  manufacture  to  partic- 
ular textile  arts,  and  first  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  stupendous  phenomenon 
of  modern  industry,  was  the  natural  offshoot  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  Through  the  woollen  trade,  mainly,  England  had 
become  a  nation  of  spinners  and  weavers,  or  of  artisans  sub- 
sidiary to  them.  A  national  taste  and  skill  had  been  developed 
in  the  textile  arts  by  the  manipulation  of  wool,  which  was 
readily  applicable  to  a  kindred  fibre.  Many  of  the  inventions 
upon  which  the  cotton  manufacture  is  dependent,  such  as  the  in- 
vention of  the  fly-shuttle,  which  doubled  the  power  of  the  weaver 
and  made  necessary  the  subsequent  inventions  which  increased 
the  spinning  power,  were  contributed  directly  from  the  seats  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  What  was  scarcely  less  important,  the 
commercial  connections  established  by  the  woollen  trade  gave 
to  the  cotton  manufacture,  when  completely  inaugurated  by  the 
inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  Compton,  a  command 
of  foreign  markets  for  unlimited  exports  of  the  new  British  tex- 
tile. The  British  cotton  manufacture  is  as  truly  the  offspring 
of  the  woollen  industry  as  New  England  is  of  Old  England. 
This  may  be  called  the  most  important  incident  of  the  woollen 
industry ;  for  in  giving  birth  to  that  of  cotton,  it  secured  to 
England,  from  the  fabrication  of  that  textile,  a  profit  in  fifty 
j'eare  of  one  thousand  million  pounds  Eterllug;,    ^xsx^a^xJaaaft 
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consequences  still  further,  and  we  have  the  cotton  gin  in  Amer- 
ica, the  growth  of  the  slave  power,  its  aggressions,  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  and  emancipation  I 

The  cotton  manufacture,  reaching  maturity,  discharged  its 
filial  debt  by  giving  an  unexpected  and  singular  development 
to  the  woollen  industry. 

Between  1830  and  1840,  cotton  became  an  important  auxiliary 
to  wool,  through  its  use  in  warps  for  woollen  or  worsted  filling 
in  the  fabrication  of  tissues  for  female  wear.  Many  varieties 
of  these  union  fabrics  are  classed  under  the  generic  name  of 
cotton  delaines.  Tiiis  fabric  was  first  introduced  into  France  in 
1833,  and  into  England  in  1834.  It  is  practically  the  same  as 
a  woollen  fabric,  the  warps  being  so  covered  with  wool  that  the 
presence  of  cotton  can  be  observed  only  by  the  closest  inspection. 
Its  cheapness,  durability,  and  sightliness,  when  printed,  make 
its  introduction  an  invaluable  boon  to  women  of  moderate  means. 
Not  less  than  sixty  thousand  yards  are  annually  manufactured  in 
this  country,  and  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  the  American 
fabric  practically  excludes  its  foreign  rivals.  The  cotton  warps 
are  now  used  as  vehicles  to  extend  the  surface  of  wool  and 
worsted  mohair  and  alpaca  in  a  countless  variety  of  dress  fabrics. 
The  wool  of  a  single  sheep  may  be  extended  by  the  cotton  warp 
80  as  to  fabricate  672  yards  of  so-called  alpaca  fabrics,  enough 
for  fifty-six  dresses.  All  the  cheaper  fabrics  are  made  by  this 
wholly  modern  alliance  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  the  great  manu- 
facturing cities  of  Bradford,  in  England,  and  Roubaix,  in  France, 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  fabrication  of  these  cheap  tissues, 
whose  undoubted  fragility  is  rendered  less  objectionable  by  the 
fickleness  of  female  fashion. 

An  establishment  producing  fabrics  of  this  class  will  give  us 
the  best  illustration  of  the  manifold  and  important  relations  of 
the  woollen  industry  of  the  present  period.  I  select  the  estab- 
lishment known  as  the  Pacific  Mills,  located  at  Lawrence,  Mas- 
sachusetts, because  it  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  its  class.  This 
establishment  turns  out  an  annual  product  of  printed  delaines 
and  calicoes,  principally  the  former,  valued  «^t  tlqX.  \^aa»  ^^kcl 
$7, 500, 000.   In  the  production  of  ita  umoii  i«^irv»  xJcl^  xsS^  >«^^^sa. 
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upon  their  shoulders,  to  be  felted  and  dressed  in  the  fulling-mill - 
We  sometimes  regret  the  Arcadian  days,  when 

"  Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  the  loom, 
Sat  blithe  and  happy/' 

But  considering  the  matter  more  practically,  how  vast  an  im- 
provement upon  this  toilful  and  unproductive  industry  is  that  of 
the  present  time,  when  a  single  establishment,  such  as  the  Wash- 
ington Mills,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  with  its  hundred  seta, 
was  capable,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  late  lamented 
treasurer,  Mr.  Stetson,  by  working  day  and  night,  to  produce 
all  the  woollen  clothing  for  an  army  of  a  million  men. 

Let  me  give  the  relations  of  the  woollen  manufacture  to  partic- 
ular textile  arts,  and  first  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  stupendous  phenomenon 
of  modern  industry,  was  the  natural  offshoot  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  Through  the  woollen  trade,  mainly,  England  had 
become  a  nation  of  spinners  and  weavers,  or  of  artisans  sub- 
sidiary to  them.  A  national  taste  and  skill  had  been  developed 
in  the  textile  arts  by  the  manipulation  of  wool,  which  was 
readily  applicable  to  a  kindred  fibre.  Many  of  the  inventions 
upon  which  the  cotton  manufacture  is  dependent,  such  as  the  in- 
vention of  the  fly-shuttle,  which  doubled  the  power  of  the  weaver 
and  made  necessary  the  subsequent  inventions  which  increased 
the  spinning  power,  were  contributed  directly  from  the  seats  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  What  was  scarcely  less  important,  the 
commercial  connections  established  by  the  woollen  trade  gave 
to  the  cotton  manufacture,  when  completely  inaugurated  by  the 
inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  Compton,  a  command 
of  foreign  markets  for  unlimited  exports  of  the  new  British  tex- 
tile. The  British  cotton  manufacture  is  as  truly  the  offspring 
of  the  woollen  industry  as  New  England  is  of  Old  England. 
This  may  be  called  the  most  important  incident  of  the  woollen 
industry ;  for  in  giving  birth  to  that  of  cotton,  it  secured  tx) 
England,  from  the  fabrication  of  that  textile,  a  profit  in  fiftj 
years  of  one  thousand  million  pounds  sterling.     Pursue  these 
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up  each  year  thirty-five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  fleece  wool 
or  the  fleeces  of  ten  thousand  sheep  each  week.     For  washing 
this  wool  it  makes  and  consumes  annually  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  soap,  composed  by  the  domestic  products , 
lard  and  caustic  soda.     It  combines  with  this  wool,  in  the  form 
of  cotton  warps,  thirty-five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cotton. 
In  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  it  expends  twelve  thou- 
sand gallons  of  lubricating  oils  and  ten  thousand  gallons  of  olive 
oil.     The  raw  materials  for  dyeing  and  printing,  such  as  soda 
ash,  sulphur,  prussiates   of  potash,  the  various  preparations  of 
tin;  the  dye  woods,  indigo,  cochineal,  yellow  berries,  and  aniline 
colors,  &c.,  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $400,000.     The 
consumption  of  potato  starch  is  five  hundred  tons  a  year,  or  the 
product  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  bushels  of 
potatoes.      $30,000  a  year  is  expended  in  lumber  and  nails  for 
packing  boxes,   an  expenditure  which,  in  twenty  years,  would 
build  up  a  considerable  town.     As  much  more  is  expended  an- 
nually in  iron,  steel,  lumber,  and  paints  for  repairs ;  fourteen 
thousand  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  yearly,  although  the  motive 
power  of  the  mill  is  water.     To  this  may  be  added  the  food  and 
clothing  of  thirty-six  hundred  operatives  aud  of  their  dependants, 

'  at  least  twice  as  many  more,  and  the  items  of  transporta- 
tion of  raw  material  and  manufactured  products.  Consider- 
ing these  multiform  relations,  how  vast  is  the  wave  of  pro- 
duction set  in  motion  by  the  wheels  of  a  single  mill,  and  how 
broadly  extended  are  its  ever-enlarging  circles ;  for  the  mate- 
rials of  consumption  above  enumerated  show  that  the  pro- 
ductive stimulus  of  this  industrial  centre  moves  labor,  not  only 
in  fields  of  the  South  and  the  pastures  of  the  West,  but  in  the 
plains  of  India,  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  the  islands  of  the 
equator. 

The  wool  manufacture  makes  itself  auxiliary  to  other  textile 
arts,  as  to  those  of  linen  and  silk.  The  flax  or  linen  manu- 
facture is  particularly  allied  to  that  of  wool  in  the  produc- 
t/on of  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets.     A  single  Brussels  carpet 

factory,  producing  five  VwradteA.  ^wdi  %&^  \J\viw.ftand  yards  of  car- 
peting, consumes  annually  a  qyrMoXHx^  o^\ma\i^^T^^^*l^^^>^5«k 
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of  $150,000.  Another  establishment,  making  principally  tapes- 
try, Brussels,  and  velvet  carpets,  to  the  extent  of  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  yards,  besides  thirty  thousand  yards  of 
Brussels,  consumed  for  the  filling  and  backs  793, 8p6  pounds  of 
linen  yam  and  jute,  costing  $167,000,  besides  two  hundred  and 
two  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  yam  for  warps,  costing  $90,000. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  an  important  contributor  to  the  wool- 
len industry.  One  form  of  the  alliance  of  silk  and  wool  is  the 
silk  poplin,  the  warp  being  of  long  combing  wool  and  the  weft 
of  silk.  This  tasteful,  though  useful  fabric,  is  now  largely  pro- 
duced in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  American  produc- 
tion compares  favorably  with  the  celebrated  poplins  of  Ireland. 
Another  form  of  this  alliance  is  the  silk- warped  flannel,  now 
produced  in  our  mills  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
beautiful  opera  flannels,  formerly  brought  exclusively  from 
France. 

The  most  important  form  is  the  silk-mixed  Cassimere,  the 
alliance  of  silk  with  merino  wool,  through  the  infinite  combina- 
tions made  by  our  Crompton  mule-producing  fabrics,  distin- 
guished for  their  subdued  lustre,  and  the  softness  of  their 
neutral  tints.  A  single  manufacturing  house  of  your  city, 
whose  silk  and  wool  mixtures  are  admitted  to  vie  with  those  of 
Elbocuf,  and  which,  as  I  shrewdly  suspect,  the  dealers,  not  the 
manufacturers,  usually  sell  as  such,  consumes  annually  $150,000 
worth  of  American  silk  organzine.  The  whole  amount  of  silk 
consumed  by  our  mills  is  estimated  by  good  authority  at  not  less 
in  value  than  a  million  dollars. 

I  can  barely  refer  to  two  other  very  important  industries,  one 
of  which  is  directly  in  one  department,  and  the  other  mainly 
founded  upon  our  wool  manufacture, — the  manufacture  of  hats 
and  that  of  ready-made  clothing.  The  former,  in  one  of  its 
branches, — that  of  wool  hats,  and  in  the  first  part  of  its  processes, 
the  preparation  of  raw  material, — is  really  a  branch  of  the  wool 
manufacture.  It  is  too  important  a  branch  not  to  be  referred  to, 
as  the  annual  production  of  wool  hats  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds in  value  ten  million  dollars.  The  ixvdxiaXT^  ollx^'a.^-xs^^^ 
clothing,  dating  back  no  further  tViaii  \%^4^  «5A  xiorw  ^^  ^^asv*^"^ 
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important  single  one  of  our  city  industries,  obtains  its  supply 
of  material  substantially  from  the  American  wool  manu- 
facture. The  official  statistics  of  Massachusetts  for  1865  show 
that  this  industry  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone  yielded  a  produc- 
tion of  $15,186,833,  and  employed  fourteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine males  and  nineteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  five 
females.  If  the  production  in  the  other  cities  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, the  part  which  the  offspring  plays  in  supporting  Ameri- 
can labor  is  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the  parent 
industry. 

I  have  not  time  to  trace  the  relations  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
to  the  chemical  arts,  nor  to  follow  in  any  detail  the  progress  of 
discovery  from. the  period  of  the  great  impulse  given  by  Colbert, 
who,  in  introducing  the  woollen  manufacture  into  France,  made 
improvement  in  the  art  of  dyeing  the  object  of  special  care, 
considering,  as  he  happily  says,  "  dyeing  as  the  soul  of  tissues, 
without  which  the  body  could  hardly  exist."  The  discovery  of 
Prussian  blue  in  1704,  of  chromium  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  the  fixing  of  color  by  means  of  steam  in  1810,  the  ap- 
plication to  union  fabrics  in  1857,  the  discovery  of  alizarine  in 
1826,  of  murexide,  the  reproduction  of  the  Tyrian  dye  in  1856, 
of  aniline  dyes  from  coal  tar  in  the  same  year,  and  finally  tlie  most 
brilliant  chemical  discovery  of  the  last  two  years,  that  of  pro- 
ducing from  coal  tar  the  coloring  principle  of  madder,  alizarine, 
— a  discovery  of  such  practical  value  that  the  product  of  the 
coal  fields  is  already  replacing  the  product  of  the  madder  fields 
among  the  Scotch  dyers.  Most  of  these  discoveries  have  had 
their  impulse,  as  the  great  industries  which  supply  the  materials 
for  dyeing  have  their  support,  in  the  textile  arts,  and  principally 
in  the  woollen  industry,  which  makes  the  largest  application  of 
color. 

I  must  hasten  to  my  final  illustration ;  the  relations  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  to  the  industries  producing  machinery.  In 
this  view  I  do  not  regard  of  chief  importance  the  many  spe- 
cial industries  directly  and  exclusively  employed  in  constructing 
machinery  and  supplies  for  our  mills,  although  the  capital  and 
Jabor  which  they  employ  make  them  worthy  of  more  than  a  pass- 
ing  notice,     A  few  establiahmeiila  (ion^Xxw^v  \iX^  \ii<^  ^W&es  of 
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machinery  made  use  of  in  our  mills.  But  generally  the  work  is 
divided.  Some  build  only  pickers,  others  carding  machines, 
others  jacks,  others  looms,  others  shears.  Others  make  supplies 
for  both  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  as  card  clothing,  reeds,  har- 
nesses, shuttles,  bobbins,  spools,  and  belting.  The  bare  enumera- 
tion shows  how  important  is  this  direct  relation  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  But  I  desire  in  closing  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
broader  view,  and  therefore  will  not  separate  the  woollen  manu- 
facture from  the  other  textile  arts  of  which  it  was  the  pioneer. 

The  textile  industries  of  the  wool  and  cotton  made,  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  the  first  extended  application  of  the  new 
motor  power,  steam,  which,  for  some  time  after  its  appearance, 
had  been  condemned  to  a  sort  of  obscurity  by  being  applied  only 
to  the  drainage  of  mines.     The  power  of  steam  was  first  made 
conspicuous  by  the  woollen  and  cotton  mills.    The  factory  system 
and  the  movement  of  textile  machinery  by  power  demanded  the 
construction  of  great  numbers  of  pieces  of  machinery  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  also  the  construction  of  works  of  nice  mechan- 
ism, which  the  mere  hand-craftsmen,  the  whitesmiths  of  a  former 
age,  could  not  supply  in  suflScient  number,  nor  with  the  requisite 
precision   of  construction.      Machine   shops   were,   therefore, 
erected  upon  a  large  scale,  to  be  moved  by  power.     It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  machine  shops  of  this  country  arose  con- 
temporaneously with  the  factories  in  Providence,  Lowell,  and 
Philadelphia.     The  necessities  of  the  textile  manufactures,  then, 
and  for  the  first  time,  called  into  existence  the  automatic  mechani- 
cal contrivances  called  machine  tools  and  engines  ;  the  planers  and 
lathes  and  steam  hammers  which  substitute  the  firm,  iron  arm 
for  the  weak  and  uncertain  human  hand,  —  contrivances  which 
have  caused  the  disappearance,  in  the  manufacturing  world  at 
least,  of  the  file,  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the  auger,  the  drill,  in 
the  hand  of  man,  except  for  the  most  trivial  and  unimportant 
purposes.     The  power  and  accuracy  of  constructive  art  were 
thus  marvellously  extended.     Masses  of  iron  of  thirty  or  forty 
tons'  weight  are  wrought  and  transformed  with  more  facility  and 
in  less  time  than  a  bar  of  a  few  hundreds'  N^^\^\.^i»\!\ftL\va:^^ 
been  GAy  years  ago.     The  precisioii  oi  coTva\x\x'c\I\OTL  ^\Xsiva&^^J^ 
BO  perfect,  according  to  President  BamarA,  \\i^  ^^v\^^  otx^'iwsv^^^ 
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of  the  science  of  your  city,  who  has  suggested  much  which  I  have 
just  said,  that  the  dimensions  of  a  required  piece  of  work  may  be 
gauged  to  the  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch.  The  machine  tools^ 
created  by  and  for  the  textile  manufactures,  were  now  ready  for 
new  applications.  Kiver  and  lake  steamboats,  locomotives, 
ocean  steamers,  monitors,  appeared  in  succession,  the  methods 
of  interior  transportation  are  revolutionized,  and  the  entire 
naval  marine,  and  almost  entire  commercial  marine  of  the  world 
are  completely  transformed.  In  all  the  manufacturing  nations, 
and  particularly  in  our  own,  a  passion  for  invention  has  been 
developed  with  the  new  facilities  for  putting  in  practice  the  con- 
ceptions of  inventive  power.  The  arts  succeed  each  other  by  a 
true  generation.  Idea  begets  idea,  and  the  invention  of  to-day 
gives  birth  to  the  invention  of  to-morrow.  In  the  genial  atmos- 
phere of  invention  new  industries  take  root  in  the  old,  like 
epiphytes  in  the  humid  forests  of  the  tropics.  Watchmaking 
by  machinery  was  established  at  Waltham,  the  cradle  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  Massachusetts ;  and  a  still  more  luxurious  art, 
the  working  of  silver  plate  by  machinery,  was  founded  at  Provi- 
dence, the  birthplace  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Rhode  Island. 
For  a  long  time  the  mechanical  arts  reacted  chiefly  upon  each 
other.  The  inventive  and  constructive  power  invoked  by  manu- 
factures reached  tardily,  but  at  length,  the  fields  of  husbandry. 
The  labor-saving  machinery  of  the  farm,  the  harvesters,  reapers, 
mowers,  and  planters  of  the  last  two  decades,  came  into  exist- 
ence. Agriculture,  now  doubled  in  its  productive  capacity,  not 
by  improvements  properly  its  own,  but  through  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  the  mechanical  arts,  presents  the  final  and  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  solidarity  of  the  industries.  This  is  the 
idea  which  called  into  existence  your  noble  Institute,  which  in- 
spires the  grand  expositions  that  distinguish  the  present  age,  and 
which  you  have  made  so  obvious  to  our  senses  by  placing  the 
dahlia,  th«  grape  cluster,  and  the  wheat  sheaf  by  the  side  of  the 
organ,  the  engine,  and  the  loom,  and  by  gathering  all  these  fair 
products  of  labor  imder  the  self-supporting  carpentry  of  this 
vast  dome,  which  is  thus  an  emblem  of  the  unity  of  national 
industry. 
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Report  of  the  **  Paris  Universal  Exposition.^* 


January  28,  1868. — Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 

March  28,  1868.— f2c»o/red,  That  there  be  printed  of  the  report  of  Abram  8.  Hewitt, 
Commissiouer  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  eig^ht  thousand  extra  copies,  six  thousand  for  the  use 
of  the  House  and  two  thousand  for  the  use  of  the  State  Department. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  22d  instantv 
calling  for  a  copy  of  the  re|>ort  of  Abram  8.  Hewitt,  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  ]  867,  I  transmit  a  I'eport  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it. 

ANDREW  JOH15SON._ 

Washington,  January  27,  1868. 


Department  op  State, 

Washington,  Jannaryr  27^,  1868: 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  ^ 
Representiitives  of  the  22d  instant,  calling  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Abram  S. . 
Hewitt,  commissioner  from  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  the  report  called  for,  the  subject  of 
which  is  "The  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  its  economic  and  social  relations," 
and  which  is  in  two  sections.     It  is  accompanied  by  appendices  lettered  from . 
A  to  H,  inclusive.* 

Respectfully  submitted : 

"WILLIXJIL  "a.  «K^  ^XSy- 

The  Vbeswbnt. 


'  AppendicBM  E  and  G  are  omitted  m  ibis  i«f^Qi^ 
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REPORT. 


The  underBigned  has  the  honor  to  sabmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fol- ' 
lowing  report  on  **  The  production  of  iron  and  steel,  in  its  economic  and  social 
relations  " :  ' 

SECTION  I. 

Jn  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1 867,  iron  and 
steel,  as  products  of  industry,  were  placed  in  the  fortieth  class  of  the  fifth  group. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  commissiou  of  the  United  States,  made  in 
conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  committee  was  con- 
stituted on  "  Metallurgy  and  the  extractive  arts  in  general,"  and  to  this  com- 
mittee was  subsequently  assigned,  by  resolution  or  the  commisaion,  the  dnty  of 
reporting  on  **  Minerals  as  raw  materials  in  the  economic  arts."  The  committee 
consisted  of  Commissioners  Hewitt,  D'Aligny,  and  J.  P.  Leslie.  To  Coinmis- 
sioner  Leslie  was  assigned  the  task  of  reporting  upon  **  Mining  machinery  and 
processes  of  mining;"  to  Commissioner  D'Aligny,  on  "  Minerals,  as  raw  materials 
in  the  economic  arts,  and  on  the  metallurgy  of  the  precious  metals ;"  and  to 
Commissioner  Hewitt  *'  On  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  its  economic  and 
social  relations." 

in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  general  principle  has  been  adopted  of  attempting  only  to  describe  specimens 
of  material,  machinery,  and  processes  of  manufacture,  which  diflfer  substantially 
from  the  experience  of  the  United  States;  thus  presenting,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  purely  differential  report  upon  the  iron  and  steel  of  the  Exposition.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  course  will  be  apparent  from  the  mere  statement  that  the  catalogue 

•of  class  forty  includes  2,395  entries,  of  which  the  far  larger  portion  are  produced 
in  the  United  States  of  equal  quality,  and  by  processes  equally  economical.     The 

•exhibition  of  the  United  States,  however,  was  of  so  meagre  a  character  that 
foreigners,  judging  from  the  lessons  of  the  Exposition,  would  have  come  to  the 

.Inevitable  conclusion  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
not  entitled  to  the  rank  which  it  undoubtedly  occupies  in  the  metallic  production 

I  of  the  world.  The  various  ores  mainly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the 
United  States,  were  indeed  to  be  found  among  the  minerals  exhibited  from  the 
primitive  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  while  the 
brown  hematites  of  Connecticut,  PenuKylvania,  and  Alabama,  together  with  the 
red  fossilifcrous  ore  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  a  brochure  published  by 
Mr.  Haines,  agent  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  were  sufficient  to  call  attention  to 
the  unequalled  resources  of  the  United  States  for  the  foundation  of  an  iron  in- 

•  dustry  which,  under  equal  conditions  as  t.o  the  price  of  labor,  would  soon  be  in 
advance  of  that  any  of  other  nation  whatsoever.  A  single  piece  of  spathic  ore, 
from  Connecticut,  and  a  few  pieces  of  franklinite,  from  New  Jersey,  alone  served 
to  indicate  the  possession  of  the  indispensable  material  upon  which  the  production 

»of  Bessemer  steel,  as  at  present  practiced,  is  based.  A  few  pieces  of  pig  iron 
from  Lake  Superior,  from  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Alabama,  and  some  inconsider- 
able specimens  of  wrought  iron,  made  from  the  Lake  Superior  and  the  Alabama 
pig,  were  the  sole  indications  of  an  annual  production  of  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  iron.  The  only  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  manufacture  of  steel  in  the 
United  States  was  contained  in  a  case  of  very  beautiful  specimens  contributed 
by  Park  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  for  which  they  received  a  silver  medal. 
There  was  no  evidence  in  the  Exposition  of  our  large  and  increasing  product  of 

Aar  /rvn,  of  the  rolled  girdeiB — in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  preceded  the 
J^orJd — of  the  cut  naih,  of  which  we  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly,  and  of  the  in- 
ffiv/^  ranetjr  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  in  the  skilful  pxodvMiViOTv  ol  vi\i\<;\i^^  m^ 
'"T^^sed  bjr  the  most  adraDced  Dationa  of  Euxoje.    On  \5di^  ov\i«t  Vmnsi^, 
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there  was  a  marked  superiority  in  the  products  of  the  European  makers  designed 
for  uses  requiring  difficult  shapes — a  requirement  met  in  our  country  either  by 
welding  or  riveting  pieces  together,  and  which,  in  Europe,  at  the  present  time, 
seems  to  be  ahnost  universally  supplied  by  material  of  such  admirable  quality, 
as  to  admit  of  being  forged  'or  pressed  into  the  most  intricate  and  unusual  forms. 
8uch  articles  as  deeply-dished  boiler  heads,  steam  domes,  tube  sheets,  and  even 
culinary  vessels  of  every  form  and  variety,  and  many  other  articles  of  fancy, 
designed  merely  as  tours  de  Jbrce,  such  as  cocked  hats,  and  series  of  square 
domes  raised  from  a  flat  plate,  were  exhibited,  made  from  a  single  piece  without 
weld  or  joint.  Nor  was  this  evidence  of  peculiar  excellence  confined  to  any  one 
country.  In  France  the  works  at  Le  Creusot,  Chatillon.  and  Comraentry,  and 
those  of  Messrs.  Petin  Gaudet  &  Co. ;  in  England,  the  Bowling  and  Low  Moor 
Works,  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley ;  in  Prussia  the  works  of  A.  Borsig, 
near  Berlin,  and  of  Hoerde;  and  in  Austria  the  imperial  works  at  Neuberg,  may 
be  enumerated,  among  others,  as  having  exhibited  material  of  such  remarkable 
quality  as  to  open  an  entirely  new  field  for  the  application  of  iron  and  steel. 

Again,  there  was  unmistakable  evidence  in  the  Exposition  of  the  readiuess  of 
the  European  ironmasterd  to  grapple  with  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rolling 
shapes  from  which  at  present  the  American  maker  would  shrink.  For  example, 
Messrs.  Petm  Gaudet  &;  Co.  (France)  exhibited  a  rolled  beam  of  the  depth  of 
1  metre,  (39|  inches,)  in  length,  9.72  metres,  (over  32  feet,)  and  weighing  2J 
tons.  They  also  exhibited  another  beam  weighing  2.3  tons,  12  inches  in  height, 
and  over  JOG-  feet  in  length.  Tlie  works  of  Chattilon  and  Commentry  exhibited 
a  beam  43^  inches  in  height,  and  with  a  12-iuch  flange,  but  of  very  moderate 
length;  but  another  beam  was  exhibited,  about  100  feet  in  length,  9  inches 
high,  weighing  about  fifteen  hundred  weight.  The  Burbach  (Prussian)  works 
exhibited  a  rolled  beam  47  feet  long  and  15  inches  in  height.  A  careful  obser- 
vation, however,  of  the  various  structures  in  process  of  erection  on  the  Conti- 
nent, failed  to  show  that  these  remarkable  specimens  of  rolling  had  yet  been 
brought  within  such  limits  of  cost  as  to  admit  of  their  use  in  building.  In  the 
Exposition  building  itself,  no  rolled  beams  were  to  be  found  of  a  greater  depth 
than  9  inches,  and  in  the  innumerable  buildings  which  are  being  erected  in  Paris, 
and  in  which  iron  beams  are  invariably  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  wood,  4 
inches,  6  inches,  and  7  inches  are  the  dimensions  most  generally  employed. 
Thus  far  the  construction  of  a  fire-proof  building  in  the  United  States  is  accom- 
plished with  less  pounds  of  iron  for  a  given  strain  per  square  foot  than  in  France, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Exposition  in  this  respect.  But  now 
that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  produce  beams  of  such  large  dimensions  by 
the  simple  process  of  rolling,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  cost  will  be 
reduced  as  experience  is  gained,  and  that  they  will  gradually  replace  the  riveted 
girders,  which  even  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  are  invariably  employed  for 
spans  of  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  American  makers  of  rolled  beams  to  the  extraordinary  specimens  which 
we  have  described,  and  which  it  is  understood  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
"universal  rolling  mill."  Of  this  two  forms  were  on  exhibition,  one  in  the 
pavilion  of  Chatillon  (France)  and  the  other  in  the  Austrian  department.  The 
latter  consists  of  four  rolls,  in  two  pairs,  working  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
a  description  of  which,  illustrated  by  engravings,  can  be  found  in  Colbum's 
Journal  (Engineering)  for  May  24, 1867.  Of  the  mill  at  Petin  Gaudet  &  Co.*s 
no  model  was  exhibited  and  no  description  of  it  was  given  in  the  documents 
furnished  to  the  commission. 

By  a  personal  visit  to  the  works,  however,  the  eoikAtx\]LC.ti\o\i  oS.  ^^  \si^  ^^s^ 

seen  to  be  very  Bimple,  and  not  remarkable  for  noveVty .    Yot  ^.«ks\\  wiftk  ^H.\iftw^ 

ihere  ia  a  pair  of  rolls,  each  having  a  working  face  at  tXi^  Tii\di^^  ^^  \\AV?a>^ 

egaaJ  la  width  to  the  depth  of  the  beam.     The  d\amet«t  oi  \>£i«^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

part  IB  very  large,  Bay  3  feet  6  UicheB,  the  hod^  o€  the  to\V?m  >^V^  ^^^  '^^ 
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length  being  about  22  inches  (liameter.  This  formation  of  the  rolls  leaves  a 
considerable  space  between  the  two  except  where  the  working  faces  come 
together.  In  this  open  space  is  placed  a  pair  of  rollers,  working  on  vertical 
axes  fixed  in  stout  movable  frames,  by  which  they  can  be  brought  into  juxta- 
position with  that  portion  of  the  horizontal  rolls  which  is  of  largest  diameter. 
The  pile  used  is  somewhat  thinner  than  the  width  of  the  flange  to  be  produced, 
and  of  a  width  somewhat  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  beam,  and  is  so  made 
up  as  to  conform  roughly  to  the  final  shape  of  the  girder.  As  the  main  rolls 
are  brought  together,  and  form  the  trough  in  the  beam,  the  friction  rollers  at  the 
sides  are  also  pressed  towards  the  centre,  and  tend  by  the  pressure  which  they 
exert  to  extend  the  flanges  at  the  same  time  that  the  web  is  being  drawn  out  by 
the  main  rolls.  An  oflset  is  turned  in  the  side  of  the  large  portion  of  the  rolls 
to  receive  and  form  properly  the  flange  as  it  is  extended  by  the  pressure  of  the 
friction  rolls.  The  latter  are  worked  each  by  a  screw  in  a  horizontal  frame 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  housing,  the  screw  being  provided  with  a  ratchet  lever, 
to  be  worked  by  hand.  This  enables  the  thickness  of  the  flanges  to  be  adjusted 
with  precision.  With  this  mill  they  have  rolled  girders  of  40  inches  height,  33 
feet  long,  and  feel  confident  that  they  could  make  them  90  feet  in  length.  The 
essential  features  of  this  mill  were  all  to  be  found  in  the  first  train  for  rolling 
beams  erected  in  1853  at  the  Trenton  Works,  New  Jersey,  but  in  that  case  the 
axes  of  the  driven  rolls  and  of  the  friction  rolls  were  at  right  angles  to  the  mill 
of  Petiu  Gandet  &  Co.,  which  is  probably  a  better  working  arrangement  than 
the  old  train  at  Trenton.  The  Universal  mill  is  not  yet  introduced  into 
England,  l>ut  forms  the  subject  of  an  English  patent  now  expired,  and  is 
undoubtedly  destined  to  fill  a  very  important  place  in  the  rolling  of  iron,  and 
the  American  iron-master  cannot  too  soon  avail  of  its  advantages  before  imped- 
iments shall  be  put  in  its  way  by  the  issue  of  American  patents. 

Next  to  rolled  girders,  or  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  these,  were  the 
specimens  of  plate  iron  contributed  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. John  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  exhibited  a  plate  which,  after  being 
dressed  up  to  square  edges  and  ends,  was  30  feet  in  length,  2  feet  6  inches  in 
width,  and  6  inches  thick,  weighing  11  tons  5  hundred- weight ;  and  also  a  piece 
of  a  plate  which  in  its  original  condition  was  13  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  13^ 
inches  thick,  and  weighed  20  tons. 

For  the  production  of  these  enormous  masses  of  iron  the  machinery  is  of  the 

i  ordinary  kind  in  construction,  but  of  dimensions  proportionate  to  the  mass  of 

;  iron  to  be  handled.     The  size  of  the  rolls  is  3  feet,  and  the  handling  of  the  iron 

U  accomplished  with  facility  by  the  aid  of  steam  cranes  and  of  iron  chains 

;  winding  upon  the  rolls  themselves,  which  are  reversible  by  a  clutch  gearing, 

t  and  make  about  twenty  revolutions  per  minute. 

Other  plates  of  6  inches  in  thickness  and  of  various  weights  up  to  5  tons 

j  were  exhibited  by  the  works  of  Chatillon  and  of  Messrs.  Petin  Gaudet  &  Co^ 

(France.)  and  of  Hoerde,  (Prussia.) 

Generally  there  may  be  said  to  exist  a  prevailing  willingness  and  practice  in 
the  European  works  to  handle  iron  ia  larger  masses  for  every  purpose  than 
we  do  in  the  United  States.     For  example,  Belgium  exhibited  band  iron  three- 
fourths  inches  wide  by  230  feet  in  length ;  Prussia  exhibited  sheet  iron  of  21} 
gauge,  48  by  108  inches,  and  wire  rods  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  all  the 
departments  ranging  from  30  to  50  pounds  in  weight,  rolled  in  trains  of  the 
ordinary  dimensions,  and  running  at  speeds  no  greater  than  we  employ  in  the 
United  States,  for  15  pound  billets.   This  is  accomplished  by  keeping  the  billet 
j'a  inaajr  more  grooves  at  the  same  time  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by 
an  iugenione  eystem  of  doubling  the  to&i^  Wckwarda  and  forwards.    This  same 
Tuetbod  IB  employed  at  MontataiTe,  in  ¥t^\i^«^  vci^  ^X  ^"Ockct  ^^^u  for  rolling 
braziers'  rode,  and  even  bar  iron  •,  and  iJbaa  noX.  ^vim  V^xt  \iftRft»»!o»^  <jSI^^  ^sn^n^ 
^"*  from  choice,  aa  a  mattfiT  of  etonomTf.    ^^  *OL\ft  ^«^  wlvoi^  \«^  i&  ^W> 
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feet  in  length  are  regularly  produced,  and  this  system,  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  can  doubtless  be  introduced  with  great  advantage. 

•But  the  most  remarkable  specimeu  of  rolling  was  in  the  English  department, 
exhibited  by  Richard  Johnson  &  Nephew,  of  Manchester,  in  the  sh.-ipe  of  a 
coil  of  No.  3  wire  rods,  weighing  281  pounds,  in  length  530  yards,  rolled  from 
a  single  billet.  Also  a  coil  of  No.  8  wire  weighing  200  pounds,  900  yards  in 
length,  and  a  cnil  of  No.  11  wire  weighing  95  pounds,  in  length  790  yards. 
These  wonderful  specimens  o£  wire  were  not,  however,  produced  in  an  ordinary 
mill,  but  were  rolled  in  a  machine  invented  by  George  Bedson,  the  manager  of 
the  Bradford  iron  works,  in  Manchester.  This  machine  consists  of  rolls  in 
thirteen  pairs,  placed  one  behind  the  other,  instead  of  side  by  side,  as  usual,  with 
guides  connecting  the  successive  pairs  of  rolls,  and  revolving  at  such  relative 
rates  of  speed  that  the  billet  being  rolled  receives  the  compressing  action  of  the 
rolls  all  at  the  same  time.  The  billet  is  fed  from  a  long  feeding  furnace  at  one 
end  of  the  train  of  rolls,  being  charged  at  the  end  of  the  furnace  furthest  from 
the  train.  A  Siemen's  generator  is  used  to  supply  the  furnace  with  gas,  so  as 
to  insure  a  uniform  heat.  The  average  product  of  the  train  is  eleven  tons  per 
day,  and  the  weight  of  the  billets  usually  rolled  is  from  80  to  100  pounds.  A 
comparison  of  the  work  for  six  months,  with  two  old-fiishioned  trains  also  run- 
ning in  the  same  works,  shows  that  the  waste  is  reduced  from  ten  and  one-half 
percent,  to  six  and  nine-tenths  per  cent.,  and  that  the  consumption  of  coal  is  re- 
duced from  fourteen  hundred- weight,  three-quarters,  twenty-five  pounds,  to  eight 
hundred- weight,  and  eighteen  pounds  per  ton,  most  of  which  saving  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  use  of  Siemen's  furnace,  and  hot  to  the  train ;  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  consisting  in  an  increase  of  product  of  nearly  one-half  in  the 
increased  weight  of  the  billets  rolled,  and  in  the  economy  of  the  labor  employed. 
A  personal  vit^it  was  made  to  the  Bradford  iron  works,  to  see  the  operation  of  this 
ingenious  and  successful  machine.  It  appears  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  action  of  the  rolls  upon  the  iron  unquestionably  produces  a  sounder  and 
better  rod  than  when  worked  by  the  old  process,  and  this  is  due  doubtless  to  the 
higher  and  more  uniform  heat  at  which  the  rod  is  finished.* 

In  the  use  of  wire  for  telegraphic  purposes,  for  wire  suspension  bridges,  an 
for  cables  and  ropes,  the  superior  value  of  long  lengths  is  undeniable.  Bed- 
son's  machine  has  therefore  the  double  merit  of  producing  a  better  article,  at  a 
lower  cost,  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  those 
who  have  become  familiar  with  its  novelty  and  its  merits,  that  it  received  only 
the  recognition  of  a  silver  medal,  when  it  so  justly  deserved  the  highest  prize. 

Borsig,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  remarkable  specimens  of  gigantic  puddle  balls,  a 
single  one  weighing  1,064  kilograms,  (more  than  a  ton)  and  he  also  exhibited 
a  wrought  iron  piston  without  a  weld,  weighing  590  kilograms,  (nearly  twelve 
hundred-weight.)  These  are  not  mere  tours  de  force ^  as  he  is  prepared  to  take 
orders  at  a  price  which  renders  it  oconomicul  to  employ  his  product. 

In  connection  with  the  large  masses  of  iron  with  which,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  Exposition,  modern  industry  bo  much  occupies  itself,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to 
the  crank  shafts  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Marrel  fr^res,  of  Gier,  (France.)  Of 
these  one  has  three  cranks  placed  120°  apart,  and  has  a  length  of  nearly  forty 
feet,  the  weight  being  30,180  kilograms,  or  about  thirty  tons.  Another  is  a 
four  throw  crank,  say  twenty-seven  feet  in  length  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

Among  the  new  applications  of  iron  exhibited  in  the  Exposition  are  the  weld* 
less  bands  made  at  the  Bowling  and  Low  Moor  works,f  (England,)  employed 
for  uniting  the  cylindrical  sections  of  steam  boilers,  covering  the  joints  and 
strongly  riveted  on  each  side  thereof,  so  not  merely  as  to  make  a  firm  union, 
but  greatly  to  stiffen  the  boiler  when  finished.     The  Bowling  rin^  lv^%  ^  ^^v^%^ 

♦  Tha  Bam©  pijnciple  htm  been  since  suecessfuWy  aippWeA  \o  \Vi^  \o>X\t\^  oil  \i«t\^^- 
/  For  a  description  of  the  process  of  making  iron  «lI  livw  lA.f«.T,^io^\v«\%.*»»'  Y^^c^^» 
ibe  rmd0r  is  re&ned  to  "Pensy'g  lletaUurgy  of  Isou  W&4  &\»&V^  ^t^s^T^- 
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section  like  the  letter  U,  with  wide  flanges,  and  seems  better  adapted  to  stiffen 
the  boiler  or  flue,  and  to  allow  of  expansion  and  contraction,  than  the  flat  ring 
made  by  the  Low  Moor  works.  «► 

The  one  on  exhibition  is  seven  inches  in  total  width,  three-eighths  thick,  the 
arch  in  the  middle  rises  two  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  flanges  istwo  and  one- 
half  inches.  Tliese  bands  would  appear  to  be  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and  worthy  of  immediate  adoption  in  our  country. 

STEEL. 

In  cn?t  steel,  by  whatsoever  process  produced,  the  same  tending  to  large  masses 
and  difficult  shapes  was  to  be  remarked.  In  advance  of  all  other  makers,  the 
specimens  exhibited  by  Krupp,  of  Essen,  (Prussia,)  were  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  The  largest  single  piece  of  cast  steel  was  a  cylindrical  ingot 
forged  at  one  end  into  an  octagonal  shape.  56  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
40  tons.  The  grain  of  this  ingot  was  exposed  by  the  fracture  of  the  forged 
end,  and  was  uncommonly  uniform  and  free  from  air  bubbles.  A  piece  had  also 
been  cut  from  the  portion  not  forged,  which  showed  at  the  place  of  fractnre  an 
equally  uniform  grain. 

At  the  English  exhibition  of  1851,  a  cast  steel  ingot  exhibited  by  Kmpp, 
weighing  two  and  a  quarter  tons,  caused  more  astonishment  than  the  ingot  we 
have  just  described,  because  the  world  has  become  familiar  with  metallic 
masses  of  enormous  size,  but  the  progress  made  in  sixteen  years  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cast  steel  is  none  the  less  marvellous,  especially  if  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  machinery  necessary  to  produce  and  work  the  ponderous  ingots 
into  shape,  and  the  organization  of  the  labor  and  skill  required  for  their  formation. 

The  establishment  of  Kvnpp  occupies  about  450  acres,  of  which  one-fourth 
are  under  roof.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  works  is  8,000,  besides 
which  2,000  more  are  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  at  the  blast  furnaces,  and  at 
the  ore  mines.  The  production  of  these  works  in  1866  was  61,000  tons,  more 
than  the  entire  production  of  cast  steel  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  first  En- 
glish exhibition.  The  value  of  this  product  was  over  810,0C 0,000  in  currency. 
It  was  accomplished  by  means  of  412  smelting,  reverberatory,  and  cementing 
furnaces,  195  steam  engines,  ranging  from  2  to  1,000  horse-power,  49  steam 
hammers,  in  the  largest  of  which  the  hammer  block  weighs  50  tons,  110  smiths' 
forges,  318  lathes.  111  planing  machines,  61  cutting  and  shaping  machines, 
75  grinding  machines,  26  special  tools.  1,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  daily 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  alone,  and  120  steam  boilers  are  in  use  evaporating 
I  150,000  cubic  feet  of  water  daily.     Fifteen  miles  of  rail  are  laid  in  the  works 

I  alone,  and  6  locomotives  and  150  cars  are  required  for  its  use  within  the  limits 

!  of  the  establishment. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  eminent  justice  with  which  the  grand  prize  of  the 
Exposition  was  bestowed  upon  Frederick  Krupp,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to 
study  these  marvelous  figures  but  to  consider  that  this  establishment,  by  far  the 
most  extensive  ever  produced  by  the  energy  of  man,  and  these  processes,  the 
most  difficult  ever  attempted  by  his  ingenuity,  are  the  offspiing  of  a  single  life, 
begun  almost  by  the  side  of  his  father's  humble  forge,  and  rising  through  the 
various  stages  of  poverty,  trial,  discouragement,  and  final  success,  to  the  very 
front  of  the  industrial  achievements  of  the  world.     Such  an  establishment,  snch 
results,  and  such  a  man,  have  special  interest  for  the  United  States,  where  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  the  rapid   progress  of  population  and  civili- 
zation, and  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  all  invite  a  generous  emulation  in 
order  to  equaJ,  and  in  the  course  of  time  even  to  surpass  these  magpiificent 
nchievetneiite,  which,  if  Krupp,  tVve  gx^al  c^^Wvcv  ^\^  vaodem  indnstry,  had  not 
lived  in  our  day  and  generation,  in\glit  v/^W  W\^>avi^xi  \<i^\si'fe^\\sv^^'%»&j\^. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  enecim^w^i  ^x\i\V\V^^\i^^6^vxw\^  %  ^-^V^ 
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with  cast-Bteel  disc  wheels,  neither  forged  nor  rolled,  bat  cast  directly  into  sliape, 
weighing  1,623  pounds;  a  cast-steel  locomotive  crank  axle,  with  cast-steel 
wheels  6  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  3  tons  13  hundred  weight;  a  casteteel 
junction  ring  of  angular  section,  for  uniting  the  courses  of  s'eam  boilers,  made 
without  weld,  S  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  4S3  pounds ;  a  cast-steel  double  crank 
shaft  for  a  screw  steamer,  25  feet  long.  14  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  (finished) 
9^  tons ;  forged  under  the  50*ton  hammer  from  an  ingot  originally  weighing  27 
tons.  And  this  is  a  proper  place  to  note  that  cast-steel  crank  shafts  appear  to 
be  coming  into  general  use,  not  merely  for  locomotive  and  stationary  engines, 
but  for  the  massive  marine  engines  which  are  required  for  the  steamers  devoted 
to  the  bu-^iness  of  transatlantic  navigation.  The  experience  with  these  cast-steel 
crank  shafts  for  marine  engines  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to 
warrant  any  positive  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  cast  steel  and  iron 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  cases  where  great  resistance  to  torsion 
is  required,  iron  will  maintain  its  place.  In  any  event  the  attention  of  engineers 
has  been  so  called  to  this  subject  by  the  Exposition,  that  we  may  expect  soon  to 
have  all  doubts  on  this  important  subject  removed. 

The  most  striking  object,  however,  in  Krupp's  exhibition,  was  the  cast-steel 
thousand- pounder  rifl(jd  breech-loading  gun,  resting  on  a  cast-steel  carriage,  in- 
tended for  the  arming  of  coast  batterii-s  for  the  destruction  of  iron-plat(^d  ships. 
It  consists  of  an  inner  tube,  upon  which  are  shrunk  cast  steel  rings.  This  tube 
was  forged  under  the  50-ton  hammer,  from  an  ingot  weighing  forty  and  one- 
fourth  tons,  but  reduced  in  the  process  of  manufacture  to  twenty  tons  by  the  loss 
of  the  sinking  head,  and  by  forging,  turning  and  boring.  The  cast-steel  rings 
are  three  in  number  at  the  powder  cliamber,  and  two  in  number  towards  the 
muzzle  portion  of  the  gun.  These  rings  weigh  thirty  tons  in  the  aggregate,  and 
were  each  manufactured  from  an  ingot  without  welding.  The  total  weight  of 
the  gun  is  50  tons,  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  14  inches,  and  the  total  length  of 
the  gun  is  210  inches.  It  has  40  rifle  grooves,  in  depth  .15  inch,  and  the 
twist  of  the  rifling  diminishes  from  one  turn  in  980  inches  to  one  turn  in  1,014.4 
inches;  the  weight  of  the  solid  shot  is  1,212  pounds,  and  of  the  shell  l.OSO  pounds, 
and  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  made  up  of  the  cast-steel  shell,  834  pounds,  the  lead 
jacket,  220  pounds,  and  the  bursting  charge,  17  pounds;  the  charge  of  powder 
for  the  gun  i«  from  110  to  130  pounds.  The  cannon  reposes  upon  a  steel  car- 
riage weighing  fifteen  tons,  and  the  two  together  work  upon  a  turn-table  weigh- 
twenty-five  tons.  The  turn-table  was  not  exhibited  for  want  of  space,  but  it 
was  stated  that  the  gun-carriage  slides  smoothly  upon  the  turn-table  to  the 
cheeks  at  the  backstays  at  each  discharge  of  the  gun,  and  that  two  men  can 
quickly  and  easily  elevate,  depress,  and  turn  the  gun  so  as  to  follow  and  cover 
with  speed  and  certainty  any  vessel  in  motion.  The  price  of  the  gun,  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  for  the  Rust^ian  government,  is  o615,750  sterling, 
and  of  the  carriage  and  turn-table  c£6,000,  being  about  $150,000  in  currency. 
Sixteen  months  of  unremitted  labor,  by  day  and  night,  were  expended  upon  its 
manufacture,  and  its  transportation  from  the  works  to  the  Exposition  required 
a  car  made  entirely  of  steel  and  iron  weighing  twenty-four  tons,  resting  upon 
twelve  wheels. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween different  systems  of  ordnance,  or  even  to  undertake  to  decide  the  relative 
value  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  but  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  give  a  somewhat  elaborate  description  of  this  monster  engine 
of  war,  in  order  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  construction  in  its  most  difficult 
and  expensive  form,  in  case  experience  should  show  that  such  weapons  will 
hereafter  be  required  in  our  own  country.     In  this  connection  a  compatUQQLH(\vK 
the  largest  guns  produced  in  England  wUV  be  ot  \Tv\Aitt«X.    ^\t^'^\^^si  Kxvsv- 
BtTODg  exbihita  a  12i'ton  9-inch  mazzleAoadmg  xV^efli  ^goitv,  wiTceXTvx^\«.^  q\v^ 
eoil priuciple,  and  mounted  on  a  wioagbi-uoa  caxxVajg^  «isA  ^^^fes  ^^  ^'^v^ 
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the  projectile  is  250  pounds  and  the  charge  of  powder  43  pounds.  This  gnn  is 
beantifully  made,  and  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  the  compresBion  for  check- 
ing  tlie  recoil  is  wholly  of  iron,  and  is  thrown  in  and  oat  of  action  hy  a  lever- 
handle,  which  is  Pelfacting  if  neglected.  The  gun  is  designed  for  use  on  ship- 
hoard.  The  largest  Whitworth  gan  exhibited  is  a  150-ponuder,  and  is  constructed 
exclusively  of  mild  steel,  wrought  into  tubes,  which  are  forced  into  each  other  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  But  to  us  the  most  interesting  gun  is  the  9-inch  Paliser 
gnn.  made  by  casting  an  exterior  coating  of  iron  around  an  interior  barrel  of 
wrought- iron,  constructed  on  the  coil  principle.  This  gun  cames  a  projectile  of 
250  pounds,  and  if  in  practice  it  should  be  found  to  have  substantial  advantages 
over  our  capt-iron  guns,  it  suggests  a  method  by  which  we  may  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  reconstruction  of  the  large  number  of  east-iron  guns  which  have 
been  accumulated  during  the  last  few  years.  The  gun  now  manufactured  by 
the  British  war  department,  at  Woolwich,  consists  of  a  cast-steel  tube,  upon 
which  rin^s  of  fibrous  wrought  iron,  made  upon  the  coil  principle,  are  built  up, 
and  the  s{)e(imen  exhibited  was  a  12-inch  muzzle-loader,  weighing  470  hundred- 
weight, length  of  bore  145  inches,  having  9  grooves,  each  IJ  inch  wide  and  .2 
inch  in  depth,  the  spiral  increasing  from  one  turn  in  1,200  to  one  turn  in  600. 
The  weight  of  the  charge  of  powder  is  70  pounds,  and  of  the  projectile  600 
pounds. 

The  only  other  gun  requiring  notice  was  a  coiled  steel  gun,  made  by  Petin, 
Gaudet  &  Co.,  weighing  sixteen  tons,  and  intended  to  throw  a  projectile  of 
three  hundred  pounds  in  weight ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  wrought-iron  guits  in  France  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  value  as  prevails  in 
the  United  States.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  within  certain 
limits  of  size,  and  perhaps  for  all  sizes  of  field-pieces,  cast  steel  is  regarded 
as  the  best  material,  and  Krupp  has  already  produced  more  than  3,500  cast- 
steel  guns,  mostly  rifled  breech-loaders,  and  at  the  present  time  has  orders  in 
hand  for  immediate  delivery  of  2.200  guns,  ranging  from  four-pound'^rs  to  three 
hundred-pounders.  Not  much  accurate  information  is  to  be  procured  in  regard 
to  the  endurance  of  the  larger-sized  guns,  but  Krupp  exhibited  a  cast-steel 
rifled  four-pounder  breech-loading  gun,  belonging  to  the  Prussian  war  depart- 
ment, which  had  been  fired  several  hundred  times,  with  gradually  increasing 
charges  up  to  three  and  three-quarters  pounds  of  powder  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds  of  shot,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  injury. 

Although  no  evidence  was  afforded  by  the  Exposition  of  the  substitution  of 
cast  steel  for  cast-iron  shot  in  the  French  service,  my  visits  to  the  French  iron 
works  seemed  to  show  conclusively  that  such  is  the  case,  as  all  the  large  estab- 
lishments were  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cast-steel  missiles  of  all 
sizes,  but  more  especially  of  the  larger  calibre  ;  and  whatever  the  fact  may  be, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  cat»t  steel  is  regarded  by  French  military  engineers  as 
superior  to  all  other  materials  where  ptnietration  is  required. 

Krupp  also  exhibited  a  cast-steel  rail  fifty  feet  in  length  and  bent  double,  cold, 
in  the  middle,  without  fracture.     His  engineer  in  the  Exposition  stated  that 
their  annual  product  of  rails  was  about  thirty  thousand  tons,  and  that  no  Bes- 
semer steel  was  employed  in  their  construction.     In  the  absence  of  a  personal 
vitfit  to  the  workn,  we  are  bound  to  accept  this  statement  as  true,  although  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  as  many  as  nine  pairs  of  converters  are  constantly 
employ (!d  at  the  works  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  impression  that  the  tyres  latterly  produced  at  Essen  are  not  quite  equal 
in  qnai^'ny  to  the  remarkable  material  which  was  at  first  employed  for  this  pur- 
poifif,      7Vi/a  may  be  only  the  result  of  rival  representations,  and  it  is  undeniable 
r^^  /^  ^'^  ^^^  p/v^en^  time  Krupp  maintains  his  pre-eminence  \\i  X\\^  xxwwwx^wi- 
t  £L       "^^li^^  ^-^^^^  *"^  '«  probably  justified  in  tbe  c\a\m  w\v\d\  \\^  tmiV%». 
crucible  cast-Bteel  coiU  are  Buperior  to  tlioae  uxaAe  iiom^^^«awet 
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rnetnl  In  the  year  1865  the  sale  of  cast-steel  tyres  amounted  to  11,396  sets, 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  endurance  given  by  Krupp  is  that  they  will  run  400 
kilometres  for  each  kilogrnmme  of  weight,  (equivalent  to  125  miles  per  pound ;) 
that  is  to  pay,  a  tyre  weighing  600  pounds  is  guaranteed  to  nm  75,000  miles,  but 
their  actual  performance  as  a  general  rule  shows  a  much  higher  endurance. 
The  results  with  these  tyres  and  those  of  other  makers — such  as  Naylor,  Vick- 
ers  &  Co.,  Firth  &  Sons,  the  Bochum  Company,  Petin,  Gandet  &  Co.,  the 
Bowling  Company,  and  the  Monk  Bridge  Company,  and  other  respectable 
makers,  would  seem  to  justify  the  broad  statement  that  the  day  for  iron  loco- 
motive tyres  has  passed  by,  and  that  it  is  far  more  economical,  if  not  more  safe,  to 
substitute  cast-steel  tyres  in  every  case.  The  same  conclusion  cannot  yet  be 
affirmed  of  rails,  bccau.se  the  interest  account,  of  but  little  consequence  in  the 
case  of  the  tyre,  becomes  a  very  serious,  and,  indeed,  controlling  element  in  the 
case  of  rails.  It  may  be  stnted,  however,  that  in  all  cases  where  iron  rails  wear 
out  in  consequence  of  hard  service  within  the  limits  of  duration  assigned  to  a 
.  steel  tyre,  it  is  quite  as  economical  to  use  steel  rails  in  lieu  of  iron  ones  as  it  is 
to  use  steel  in  lieu  of  iron  tyres.  But,  assuming  the  cost  of  cast-steel  rails  to 
be  double  that  of  good  iron  rails,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  must  be  a  limit  in 
the  duration  of  iron  rails  beyond  which  it  will  not  pay  to  substitute  cast  steel. 
This  calculation  is  one  which  must  be  made  by  each  consumer  for  himself,  with 
reference  to  the  available  capital  at  his  disposal ;  but  it  is  safe  to  declare  that 
on  all  roads  where  the  iron  rail  has  an  average  life  of  ten  years  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  substitute  cast-steel  rails,  and  so  long  as  the  average  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum  it  would  be  found  expedient  considerably  to  reduce  the  limit 
of  ten  years  above  assumed  for  the  duration  of  iron  rails  before  the  substitu- 
tion of  steel  rails  could  be  justified  on  grounds  of  economy.  Even  in  England, 
where  capital  is  superabundant  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  long  obligations  not 
over  five  per  cent.,  and  the  traffic  per  mile  of  very  large  dimensions,  requiring, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  renewal  of  iron  rails  in  seven  years,  cast-steel  rails  have 
thus  far  not  been  very  extensively  introduced ;  and  even  on  the  London  and 
Northwestern  railway,  which  owns  a  mill  devoted  expressly  to  their  noanufac- 
ture  from  B«  sscmer  steel,  and  which,  from  its  enormous  traffic,  has  every  induce- 
ment to  make  its  road  as  permanent  as  possible,  the  money  question  seems  to 
check  the  use  of  cast-steel  rails  upon  any  very  extended  scale.  And  yet  the 
necessity  of  more  durable  rails  than  those  generally  in  use  is  so  apparent  that 
any  attempt  to  secure  greater  durability  without  much  additional  cost  is 
regarded  with  great  interest,  and  hence  in  the  Exposition  there  were  many 
specimens,  and  from  all  the  leading  nations,  of  iron  rails  with  steel  heads.  In 
some  cases  the  material  employed  fur  the  head  was  puddled  steel,  in  others 
cast  steel,  and  in  others  Bessemer  steel.  It  seemed  to  be  geneirally  admitted 
that  the  durability  of  the  steel  in  the  head  was  in  nowise  impaired  by  its  being 
placed  upon  a  cushion  or  bed  of  wrought  iron,  but  the  great  difficulty  appeared 
to  be  in  securing  a  thorough  union  or  weld  between  the  two  kinds  of  metal.  In 
the  Austrian  department,  where  some  admirable  specimens  of  steel-headed  rails 
were  exhibited,  from  the  Neuburg  Works,  the  engineer  in  charge  stated  that 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  heads  failed  in  the  weld  during  the  first  year,  but  that  sub- 
sequently no  failures  occurred,  and  that  even  with  this  amount  of  loss  the  rails 
were  regarded  as  cheaper  than  either  steel  or  iron.  At  Crewe,  where  the  works 
of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Company  are  situated,  and  where  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Bessemer  steel-headed  rails  have  been  made,  it  wfb  stated  that 
some  difficulty  had  been  found  at  first  in  making  a  reliafel^  -vA^  ^*l  ^^ 
steel  to  the  wrought  ii-on,  and  that  as  many  as  five  "^t  ^«u\..  o^  ^^  tsSSa  %x:^ 
made  bad  ffiiled  iu  consequence  of  the  loosemng  of  t^ie  ^\fce\  \ft^  \  VaX  ^s^  «v^ 
rrence  waa  acquired  in  the  manufacture  this  di£cu\ly  \iada\fta^^^^^^>«^^. 
percentage  of  Iobb  bad  been  reduced  materially.     TVie  ^ttMiX.V»  «X  C»wa^  ^ 
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place  a  bar  of  8ofl  puddled  iron  between  the  steel  of  the  top  and  the  old  rails 
used  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rail,  and  as  a  further  protection  the  steel  for  the 
head  is  rolled  in  the  form  of  a  channel  bar,  with  ribs  in  the  recessed  portion 
80  as  to  fold  around  and  embrace,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  the  rail.  Considera- 
ble experience  has  already  been  acquired  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  a  sufficiently  good  junction  between  the  iron  and  steel  for  a 
durable  rail,  and  it  may  be  conddently  affirmed  that  there  is  no  practical  diffi»- 
cnlty  in  the  way  of  making  an  iron  rail  with  a  steel  head,  whether  of  puddled* 
Bessemer  or  cast  metal,  that  will  meet  all  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  reduce  the  failures  lo  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  cost  of  steel- 
headed  rails  is,  of  course,  intermediate  between  that  of  all  iron  and  that  of  all 
steel  rails,  and  the  system  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  rendering  all  the 
6ld  rails  available  for  re-manufacture,  and  of  thus  renewing  the  tracks  with  a 
bearing  surface  of  steel  by  gradual  steps,  and  with  a  very  moderate  increase  of 
cost.  On  the  London  and  Northwestern  railway,  which  has  had  the  most  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  Bessemer  and  steel-headed  rails,  experience  seems  to 
show  that  the  steel  headed  rails  possess  all  the  requirements  in  point  of  cost 
and  durability  for  their  general  introduction  on  the  line,  and  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible  in  my  own  mind,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  specimens  in  the  Ex- 
position, that  the  steel-headed  rail  will  ultimately  prevail  over  all  other  kinds 
of  rails  now  known,  and  that  in  the  United  States  the  faciliticd  for  their  manu- 
facture are  unusually  favorable.  It  is  a  question  in  what  manner  the  steel 
shall  be  made  for  the  heads,  and  this  point  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  processes,  and  it  is  enough  to  state  here  that  a  good  steel  head  can 
be  made  from  any  one  of  the  kinds  of  steel  above  specified. 

In  closing  this  brief  statement  of  the  remarkable  specimens  of  cast  steel  in 
the  Exposition,  the  products  of  the  Bochum  Company  (Prussia)  should  not  be 

I  overlooked.     An  enormous  cast-steel  bell,  weighing  29,500  pounds,  remarkable 

for  the  admirable  proportion  which  existed  between  its  size  and  its  tone,  was  not, 
however,  more  wonderful  than  the  cast-stoel  railway  wheels  made  in  sets  often 
or  a  dozen,  united  by  a  thin  shaft  of  metal  running  through  the  centres,  thus  en- 
abling one  sinking  head  to  answer  for  the  whole  quantity,  and  securing  greater 
density  and  soundness  in  the  metal.  These  wheels,  when  cut  apart  and  turned 
up,  were  beautifully  sound  and  clean,  and  gave  evidence  of  ability  to  cast  steel 
with  as  much  facility  as  ordinary  cast  iron.  Another  evidence  of  this  was  to  be 
found  in  a  locomotive  cylinder,  bored  and  of  such  finish  and  soundness  as  not 
merely  to  excite  general  admiration,  but,  induced  the  belief  that  possibly  it  was 

i  cast  iron  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  carbon  by  being  annealed  in  a  bath  of 

jj  oxide  of  iron,  or  some  other  decarbonizing  material. 

il  In  the  Swiss  department,  machine-cut  steel  files  were  exhibited  fully  equal  to 

j;  any  cut  by  hand;  and  this  result  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  grinding  of  the  blanks 

;]  across  the  face  instead  of  lengthwise,  a  point  which  may  have  great  value  to  our 

'^  own  makers  of  files. 


QUALITY   OF    MATERIAL. 

A  careful  observer  of  the  iron  and  steel  specimens  in  the  Exposition  could 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  varieties  in  the  quality  of  the  metal  exhibited  and 
the  evident  attention  paid  to  the  adaptation  of  special  qualities  to  special  uses. 
In  some  establishments  only  a  particular  quality  would  be  produced,  but,  as  a 
&  general  rule,  all  the  large  works  exhibited,  and  seemed  prepared  to  produce,  a 

j!  quality  proportioned  to  the  price  to  be  paid. 

/  In  the  pavilion  of  Le  Creusot,  for  example,  seven  different  Qualities  of  mer- 

chant  iron  were  displayed  as  e'xampV^^s  of  tl^e  uses  to  which  each  quality  would 
be  applied,  and  a  personal  visit  to  tVie  votVa  ^isAX^^^^  xaa  \k«x  vVvwt^  was  nothiiig 
I        faaciful  in  these  cradea.    In  the^e\ft\i\TOTi^oTV^\V\^Tv^\ftTvwi^^ts.\^^Q^^ 
of  the  article  nvnkni^^A  U  airP<M\v  Titowtt\ou^3L  \ft  xV^  ^^«»  ^%x^W\V^a^^ 
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my  visits  to  those  gigantic  establishments  which  have  grown  up  in  the  mount- 
ains of  South  Wales,  it  was  humiliating  to  find  that  the  vilest  trash  which  could 
be  dignified  bj  the  name  of  iron  went  universally  by  the  name  of  the  Americau 
rail. 

This  is  no  fault  of  the  Welsh  iron-master,  but  has  arisen  from  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  late  years,  on  the  part  of  American  railroad  companies  and 
contractors,  of  purchasing  the  lowest-priced  article  that  could  be  produced.  Of 
course  no  iron  of  this  quality  was  to  be  found  in  the  Hxposition;  but  if  prizes 
were  to  be  given  for  mere  human  ingenuity,  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
entitled  to  it  than  the  production  of  a  well-finished  rail  from  puddled  balls,  that 
will  not  hold  together  under  the  alligator  squeezer. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  more  remarkable  even  than  this  low  quality  of 
iron ;  and  that  is,  the  stupidity  and  reckless  extravagance  of  the  customers  who 
are  found  to  buy  it.  To  this  cause,  more  than  any  other,  is  due  the  necessity  of 
almost  annual  renewals  of  rails  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  financial 
troubles  of  so  many  of  our  leading  lines  of  railway ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
excuse  for  this  result,  for  the  Welsh  iron- masters,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
make  no  concealment  either  of  the  inferiority  of  the  material  or  the  poverty 
of  the  process  by  which  it  is  treated,  and  greatly  prefer  to  turn  out  work 
creditable  to  themselves  and  profitable  to  their  customers.  But  the  inexorable 
law  of  competition,  and  the  unremitted  cry  for  cheap  iron  in  America,  have  left 
them  no  choice. 

For  their  own  country,  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  for  India,  no  such 
system  is  practiced.  As  a  general  rule,  all  rails  made  for  home  consumption  are 
guaranteed  for  from  five  to  seven  years,  according  to  the  traffic ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  rail  that  fails  in  the  slightest  degree  within  the  time  specified  is  renewed 
at  the  expense  of  the  maker.  The  extra  price  paid  for  a  guaranteed  rail  on 
roads  of  moderate  traffic  is  about  thirty  per  cent.,  but  on  roads  having  a  heavy 
traffic  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  additional  is  paid.  In  cases  where  the  guarantee 
cannot  be  procured  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  usage  to  which  the  line,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  is  subjected,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  steel  rail  should- be 
used.  And  until  a  similar  system  of  guarantee  and  adequate  payment  therefor 
is  introduced  into  the  United  States,  shareholders  in  railway  companies  can  place 
no  reliance  on  the  security  of  their  investment  and  the  permanency  of  dividends. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  quality  of  iron,  and  its  corresponding  money  value, 
which  enables  particular  works  and  special  regions  to  thrive  under  local  disad- 
vantages as  to  cost.  To  some  extent  the  same  rule  applies  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  civilized  country  in  which  the  discrimi- 
nation is  made  to  so  small  an  extent,  and  which  loses  so  much  by  its  indifference. 

A  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  adoption  of  particular  quantities  to  particular 
purposes  is  to  be  found  in  Sweden,  which  possesses  inexhaustible  stores  of  prim- 
itive ores  many  of  them  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  the  very  highest 
grades  of  bar  iron,  and  yet,  for  some  purposes,  ores  which  contain  phosphorus 
are  absolutely  preferred  to  the  purer  ores,  even  though  procurable  at  the  same 
price.  For  tools,  such  as  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  and  other  utensils,  and  for  roofing- 
sheets,  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  severe  wear,  at  least  one- tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus  in  the  iron  is  considered  desirable. 

Again,  in  France,  in  order  to  produce  the  better  grades  of  iron,  ores  aro 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  Elba  and  Algiers,  at  a  high  cost,  which  is  reim- 
bursed by  the  purchaser. 

If  there  was  any  lesson  clearly  taught  in  the  Exposition,  it  was  the  willing- 
ness of  the  public  to  pay  an  adequate  price  for  skill  and  quality,  and  tiiis  wil- 
lingness must  spring  from  an  enlightened  self-interest. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing  m  A^  \jTi\\fc^.  ^\a.\fc"^  «3k^  ^^^ 
of  iron  and  steel  that  may  be  desired,  for  we  \iave  on  ^'x\i«?QA\\^'?»  ^rc^V^^ivara.  ^ 
ihe  very  best  kinda  of  ore  and  coal,  and,  at  ite  TfteawoX.  Ajkj^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^  ^"^ 
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muDication  ae  to  render  them  available  with  as  little  expenditure  of  hnman 
labor  as  the  moB,t  favored  countries  of  Europe.  But  the  problem  presented  for 
solution  to  the  American  iron-master  has  not  merely  been  to  procure  this  labor 
at  as  low  a  cost  as  it  is  obtained  in  Europe,  (a  requirement  utterly  impossible  to 
be  met,)  but  to  produce  the  highest  grade  of  material  in  competition  with  the 
price  of  the  poorest  foreign  article.  For  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  a 
remedy  may  be  found  in  the  tariff,  but  for  the  other  exaction  there  is  no  remedy 
but  greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  consumers,  and  in  all  cases  where  life 
or  limb  is  at  risk,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  inferior  materiaL 

PROCESSES  OP  MANUFACTURE. 

Having  completed  a  brief  survey  of  the  articles  in  the  Exposition  which  to 
the  eye  of  an  American  would  appear  remarkable,  we  come  next  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  which 
have  not  yet  been  introduced,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  United  States. 
And  first,  in  the  natural  order,  comes  the  production  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
by  a  direct  process  from  the  ore.  To  some  extent  this  branch  of  industry  still 
continues  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  process  employed  is  usually  but  incorrectly 
known  as  the  Catalan  method  of  making  wrought  iron.  But  in  Europe  this 
mode  of  making  iron  may  be  said  to  have  died  out,  although  in  the  mountains 
of  Spain,  and  some  portions  of  Ital^,  a  few  fires  still  maintain  a  feeble  existence. 
The  practical  mind  of  Europe  and  America,  however,  has  never  ceased  its  efforts 
to  produce  wrought  iron  and  steel  directly  from  the  ore,  by  some  convenient  and 
economical  process,  and  perhaps  at  no  time  has  this  subject  received  more  atten- 
tion than  at  the  present.  Of  this  interest,  liowevor,  the  Exposition  afforded  but 
a  single  example,  but  that  example  in  a  quarter  so  distinguished  both  for 
scientific  and  mechanical  kiK)wle(lge,  and  for  success  so  eminent  in  another 
direction,  as  to  have  merited  the  grand  prize  of  the  Exposition,  that  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  if  it  be  at  all  possible, 
at  the  hands  of  Charles  William  Siemens,  whose  regenerating  heating  furnace 
will  be  the  subject  of  subsequent  consideration.  In  the  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Siemens  were  some  small  specimens  of  cast  steel,  which  had  been  made  direct 
from  the  ore,  but  which  would  scarcely  have  been  remarked  but  for  the  eminence 
of  the  maker.  They  were  made  in  conformity  to  a  patent  issued  to  Mr.  Siemens 
on  the  20th  September,  1866,  in  which  he  states  that  his  invention  has  for  its 
object  the  production  of  iron  or  steel  directly  from  the  ore,  and  in  a  continuous 
manner,  analogous  in  this  respect  to  the  continuous  action  oi  the  blast  furnace ; 
and  consists  in  exposing  a  mass  of  ore,  which  may  or  may  not  be  mixed  with 
reducing  agents  or  fluxes,  upon  an  inclined  surface,  to  the  surface  action  of 
intense  beat,  and  in  introducing  at  the  same  time  a  current  or  currents  of  com- 
bustible gases  or  petroleum  oil  in  among  the  mass  from  below  the  inclined 
surface,  so  as  to  percolate  through  the  mass  of  ore,  affecting  or  aiding  in  its 
reduction,  and  at  the  same  time  enveloping  its  surface  where  exposed  to  the 
fiame  in  a  deoxidizing  or  reducing  atmosphere,  tending  to  facilitate  its  fusion. 
The  fused  metal  and  cinders  accumulating  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  surface  are 
from  time  to  time  removed,  while  a  mass  of  ore  is  maintained  upon  the  inclined 
plane  by  its  own  gravitation,  fresh  ore  being  supplied  from  hoppers  at  the  top 
of  the  incline  in  regular  quantities.  The  intense  heat  spoken  of  in  this  descrip- 
tion as  necessary  for  the  process  is  produced  by  Siemens'  regenerative  gas 
famaces.  Mr.  Siemens  has  been  conducting  experiments  upon  the  red  hematite 
ores  at  Bavrow  in  Fumess,  witVi  a  "v\e>w  \jci  ^eaiCiT«Xx^t^  the  practicability  and 
economy  of  this  process,  but  it  \b  yet  i^teTaaX.\«^  Vi  ^^xxm^^Siafexasasssafe  q€  his 
mcceBs.     If,  however,  he  should  auccfteaim  ^^^'^^^^^^^'^^^"^''^^'^^^^ 
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the  AtlaDtic  higliland  range  stretching  from  New  York  to  Georgia,  and  the 
primitive  peroxides  extending  from  the  great  lakes  through  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  with  the  command  of  the  fuel  and  the  petrolemn  indispensable  for  its 
Buccess,  this  process  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  preparation  of  ore  for  the  blast  furnace,  Sweden  exhibits  the  model 
of  a  roa:!ting  furnace  invented  by  Mr.  £.  Westman,  and  which  was  adopted  in 
the  first  place  at  Dannemora  works,  and  since  generally  introduced  at  the 
other  iron  works  in  Sweden.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  furnace  which  is  heated 
by  a  portion  of  the  gas  drawn  from  the  blastfurnaces  themselves,  and  introduced 
at  the  bottom  of  the  roastiug  furnace  through  suitable  flues  by  the  aid  of  natural 
draught.  The  temperature  in  the  fnniace  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
Boften  the  ore,  and  drive  off  the  sulpiiuric  acid  arising  from  the  oxidation  oi  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur,  disengaged  by  a  distillation  of  a  lower  temperature  from 
the  pyrites,  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  ore;  a  portion,  nK)reover,  of  the  sulphur 
is  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  ore.  Ore  thus  roasted,  however  dense  when 
charged  into  the  roasting  furnace,  is  discharged  at  the  bottom  quite  porous,  like 
a  sponge,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  sulphur,  if  it  do  not  contain  more  than 
four  per  cent,  in  its  natural  state.  With  ore  so  roasted,  and  which  presents  an 
entirely  different  appearance  irom  ore  prepared  in  a  common  kiln,  the  statement 
is  not  surprising  that  the  blast  furnace  runs  with  far  greater  regularity  and  with 
much  less  consumption  of  fuel.  The  introduction  of  this  roasting  furnace  will 
be  of  great  value  when  magnetic  ores  are  smelted  with  charcoal.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  even  in  furnaces  fed  by  mineral  coal,  it  will  bring  into  economic 
use  a  great  variety  of  ore  now  rejected  on  account  of  sulphur.  So  important 
did  this  furnace  appear,  that  the  undersigned  at  once  engaged  a  Swedish  engi- 
neer to  proceed  to  America,  where  he  is  now  erecting  a  furnace  at  Bingwood, 
in  New  Jersey,  so  that  at  an  early  date  it  may  be  examined  by  the 
public.  Be^«ides  economising  coal,  the  Westman  furnace,  in  connection  with 
other  improvements  resulting  from  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  blast  furnace,  and  a  careful  study  of  its  operation,  has  greatly 
increased  the  weekly  product  of  the  charcoal  furnaces  in  Sweden.  The  general 
dimensions  of  the  blast  furnaces  are  from  eight  to  nine  feet  across  the  boshes, 
and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  average  product  of  these  furnaces 
driven  with  a  blast  heated  to  150°  to  200°  Centigrade  is  about  seventy- five  tons 
per  week,  which  is  nearly  double  the  product  made  a  few  years  since,  and  now 
made  in  the  United  States  from  the  same  class  of  magnetic  ores,  which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  brown  hematites  of  Connecticut,  and  the  per- 
oxides of  Lake  Superior.  The  charging  of  the  furnace,  in  particular,  is  most 
carefully  attended  to;  absolute  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  ore  ia 
insisted  upon,  and  the  charge  is  distributed  over  the  furnace  by  a  shovel,  in 
which  it  is  first  weighed,  and  then  run  on  a  suspended  railway  to  the  tunnel 
head  of  the  furnace,  which  is  never  closed.  The  most  intelligent  engineers 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  furnaces  would  give  better  results  if  made  larger; 
but  as  they  are,  100  pounds  of  cast  iron  are  produced  with  ninety  pounds  of 
charcoal,  which  is  as  near  as  possible  at  the  rate  of  1 12  bushels  to  the  ton.  To 
supply  this  quantity  of  coal  it  is  estimated  that  5,000  square  metres  (about  6,000 
square  yards )  of  wood  land  are  required,  and  the  most  vigorous  care  is  practiced 
in  order  to  insure  a  perpetual  supply  of  wood  to  the  works.  This  is  not  in 
consequence  of  any  regulation  of  the  government,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
by  a  concurrence  of  action  among  the  Swedish  iron  masters,  who  have  an  asso- 
ciation administered  with  great  vigor  and  intelligence.  For  the  production  of 
100  pounds  of  bar  iron  from  the  pig  100  pounds  of  charcoal  are  required  where 
the  works  are  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  work  to  the  best  sAv^so^Migikj- 
The  English  run-out  or  refinery  fire  is  not  m  u^e  in  &^«ftL«ii»  Wx  ^^  ^ifc'Qs^»%''^ 
sU  aceompliBbed  in  the  ordinary  forge  fire  genetsSVy  Va  \ji»fe\si'^««s»»i^*^ 
Vuioas  madea  of  treatment  in  this  fire  are  employ e3L»VwL\.  liife  oii^  laa^^^^^^'^ 
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be  acquired  by  actual  visits  to  the  works  where  they  were  produced.  In  South 
Wales  the  most  remarkable  feature  was  the  endurance  of  the  furnaces,  some  of 
which  had  been  in  blast  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  no  furnaces  were  ex- 
pected to  go  out  of  blast  under  ten  or  twelve  years.  As  the  production  of  these 
furnaces  varies  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  tons  per  ;Week,  and  the  ores 
and  coal  are  not  less  calculated  to  wear  the  lining  than  our  own,  it  would  be 
very  det>irable  to  determiuc  the  cause  of  this  greater  durability.  In  Wales  the 
heat  of  the  blast  is  usually  about  600^,  and  its  pressure  from  three  to  three  and 
a  half  pounds  per  square  inch.  As  all  these  conditions  are  to  be  found  at  par- 
ticular works  in  the  United  States  where  furnaces  continue  in  blast  only  from 
three  to  four  years,  it  would  seem  that  the  quality  of  the  bricks  might  explain 
the  difference.  Another  peculiarity  of  South  Wales  is  the  great  difference  in 
the  product  of  furnaces  having  the  same  dimensions  and  shape  and  using  the 
same  materials,  and  for  which  the  experience  of  the  iron-masters  offered  no  ade- 
quate explanation.  Again,  at  Ebbw  Vale,  the  Sirhowy  furnace,  73  feet  in 
height,  18  feet  across  the  boshes,  with  the  hearth  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  tunnel  head  ten  feet  in  diameter,  containing  11,900  cubic  feet,  did 
not  produce  as  much  iron  as  another  furnace  seventeen  feet  six  inches  across 
,  the  boshes,  forty-eight  feet  high,  with  the  same  sized  hearth  and  top  containing 
6,590  cubic  feet.  This  latter  furnace  averaged  about  380  tons  of  iron  per  week, 
using  about  one  and  a  half  ton  of  raw  coal  to  the  ton  of  iron.  Its  interior  sec- 
tion was  in  the  form  of  two  cones  meeting  at  the  boshes,  and  a  drawing  of  it 
will  be  found  in  Percy  among  the  Ebbw  Vale  furnaces,  marked  E.  V.,  No.  3,  p. 
559.  The  only  mechanical  arrangement  of  these  furnaces  worthy  of  special 
notice  is  the  cup  and  cone  device  at  the  tunnel  head  which  is  described  in  Percy, 
page  470,  perfected  at  the  Ebbw  Vale  iron  works,  and  now  generally  adopted 
at  all  tlie  large  iron  works  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  except  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  Cumberland  region,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  an  unfa- 
vorable influence  on  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  throw  the  small  ore  and  coal  against  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  the  large 
pieces  to  the  centre,  and  it  was  stated  to  be  essential  that  the  cone  when  drawn 
up  to  its  place  should  have  a  space  of  18  inches  between  it  and  the  lining  of  the  fur- 
nace. From  the  space  thus  produced  the  gas  is  drawn  off  for  the  supply  of  the 
hot  blast  ovens  and  the  boilers,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  were  placed 
upon  the  ground  and  not  upon  piers,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  gas  below  by  the  draught  of  high  chimneys.  It  was 
generally  stated  that  the  adoption  of  the  cup  and  cone  arrangement  had  im- 
proved the  running  of  the  furnaces  and  diminished  the  consumption  of  coal. 

The  Cumberland  region  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  large  product  of 
iron  from  it«  blast  furnaces.     Even  as  early  as  1862  a  weekly  product  of  over 
600  tons  had  been  achieved  in  one  furnace,  and  although  the  business  has  greatly 
extended  in  that  region,  and  is  still  characterized  by  large  weekly  products,  it 
docs  not  appear  that  any  improvements  have  been  lately  made  either  in  con- 
struction or  in  yield.     At  Barrow-on-Furness  there  are  6  furnaces  15  feet  across 
the  boshes,  by  42  feet  high ;  and  5  furnaces  of  1 7^  feet  across  the  boshes,  and 
47^  feet  high.     When  working  for  pig  iron  designed  for  the  Bessemer  process, 
the  smaller  furnaces  make  300  and  the  larger  400  tons  per  week  of  extra  gray 
pig  iron,  but  this  product  is  very  largely  increased  when  the  furnaces  are  running 
on  forge  iron,  a  single  furnace  having  made  as  much  as  700   tons  in  a  week. 
This  remarkable  product  is  due  to  the  admirable  character  of  the  ore,  which  is 
a  red  hematite  }'iel(Ung  60  per  cent,  on  the  average,  and  is  smelted  with  a  ton  of 
coke  per  ton  of  iron,  but  when  the  grayest  iron  is  made  the  consumption  of  fuel 
^^  °°^P"^^^^^X  greater.     JLdrairable  as  these  works  are  in  construction,  and 
^roduclu^;  aiwuaUjr  the  enormoua  quantity  of  200,000  U>uft,\\i«t^^«ATixAhing 
^Pf^ceaa  of  wamifacture  calling  for  special  notice. 

-oo  poiai  la  Europe  was  the  lesson  of  the  su^eriot  sAnwiXa^^  ^l  IfJ^A^ 
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quality  more  plainly  incnlcatcd,  for  here,  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  ^ray 
hematite  iron  was  selling  for  90  shillings  a  ton,  while  on  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land gray  Cleveland  iron  could  be  purchased  for  40  shillings  per  ton ;  the  one  finding 
a  market  in  the  Bessemer  process,  where  only  the  very  best  iron  can  be  used, 
while  the  other  had  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  great  mass  of  inferior  pig. 
But  though  the  iron  of  the  Cleveland  region  be  inferior,  it  is  there  that  the 
American  iron-master  has  most  to  learn.  The  ore  of  the  Cleveland  region  is  of 
the  fossiliferous  variety,  yielding  31  per  cent,  raw,  and  42  to  43  per  cent,  when 
roasted.  The  coke  is  extremely  tenacious,  enduring  a  heavy  pressure  without 
being  crushed.  The  first  furnaces  built  were  about  18  feet  in  diameter  and  55 
feet  high,  making  a  weekly  product  of  about  230  tons,  with  a  consumption  of 
1^  ton  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  iron,  and  a  temperature  of  blast  of  from  600^  to 
700®.  The  excellent  performance  of  the  stock  in  the  furnace  soon  led  to  an 
increase  in  its  height,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
blast,  and  now  there  are  furnaces  in  operation  in  the  Cleveland  district  102  feet 
in  height,  27  feet  across  the  boshes,  and  driven  with  a  blast  of  a  temperature  of 
fimm  1,000^  to  1,1 00^,  or  at  least  sufficient  to  melt  pure  zinc,  back  of  the 
tuyeres,  in  from  four  to  five  seconds.  The  consequence  is  that  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  has  been  reduced  to  a  ton  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  iron,  and  there  has 
been  a  gain  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  the  ore,  which  latter  phenomenon  is 
attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Player  stoves  for  heating  the  blast.  In  this 
arrangement  the  gas  is  burned  in  a  separate  chamber,  and  only  the  resulting 
beat  reaches  the  pipes.  Thus  all  floculent  matter  is  disposed  of  and  the  pipes 
require  no  cleaning,  and  their  liability  to  injury  is  far  less  than  when  the  flames 
come  in  contact  with  the  pipes,  subjecting  them  to  the  danger  of  being  burned 
in  spots.  The  pressure  of  blast  is  from  3^  to  4|  pounds  to  the  inch,  and  six 
tuyeres  of  3  J  inches  diameter  usually  serve  to  convey  it  to  the  furnace.  At  the 
Norton  works,  where  there  is  a  furnace  85  feet  high  by  25  feet  boshes,  there 
were  four  stoves,  containing  60  pipes  weighing  126  tons,  which  heated  the  blast 
from  a  blowing  cylinder  of  7  feet  by  7  feet,  making  13  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  general  rule  for  blast  is  that  there  shall  be  1,200  square  feet  of  heating  sur- 
face for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  size  of  the  furnace  and  the  heat  of  the  blast 
in  the  Norton  furnace  above  n^ferred  to  was  to  give  a  weekly  product  of  365 
tons.  All  these  furnaces  have  the  cup  and  cone  arrangement  at  the  tunnel-head, 
and  the  gas  is  drawn  off  into  a  great  iron  flue  forming  a  kind  of  cornice  or 
moulding  around  the  top  of  the  furnace,  but  covered  with  brick  so  as  to  avoid 
radiation.  A  proper  outlet  for  the  gas  is  indispensable  for  the  larger  product 
and  economical  results  which  have  been  described.  The  pipe  for  conducting 
the  gas  TO  the  ground  must  not  be  less  than  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  lined  on 
the  inside  with  brick. 

All  the  ore  of  the  Cleveland  region  is  calcined  in  vertical  kilns,  varying  from 
24  to  35  feet  in  hei<^ht  and  from  4,500  to  8,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  charged 
with  ore  and  fine  coal  in  layers,  and  consuming  about  one  ton  of  coal  lo  24  tons 
of  ore.  This  calcining  might  be  far  better  done  by  the  Westman  furnace,  but 
unhappily  the  supply  of  gas  from  the  blast  furnace  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  heat  the  boiler  and  stoves.  All  the  usual  modes  of  elevating  material  to  the 
top  of  the  furnace  are  to  be  found  in  this  region,  but  the  pneumatic  lift  more 
recently  introduced  merits  attention,  as  working  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  of  the  height  of  the  furnace,  made  in  sections 
bored  out  and  bolted  together,  so  as  to  provide  a  chamber  36  inches  in  diameter, 
in  which  the  piston  fits  loosely,  and  weighs  about  half  a  ton  more  tl\«3QL\K^ 

51atform  and  empty  barrows.    Leather  packing  \&  u^ed  Xa  T^\A^T\\»^vt->cc^\.» 
^he  platform  Burrounda  the  cylinder,  ana  is  put  m  too\\oti  \>'j  xN^^  \jic\N««a^^ 
of  the  pietoD,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  wire  roipeift  ^a»TOi^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^ 
foot  pallejra  at  the  top  of  the  cylinders.     Four  barrov*  ol  mtiXttx\ij\  ^:t^  ^"^^ 
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at  a  time,  weighing  from  one  to  two  tons,  and  the  upward  and  downward  motion 
is  communicated  by  the  alternate  exhaustion  and  compression  of  air  beneath  the 
piston  to  the  amount  of  from  one  to  three  pounds  per  square  inch,  according  to 
the  load.  A  pressure  of  one  pound  to  the  square  inch  is  required  to  lower  the 
emptj  barrows.  For  the  calcining  kilns,  a  similar  arrangement,  but  of  greater 
power,  is  employed. 

The  early  introduction  of  the  high  furnaces  into  the  United  States  would 
seem*  to  be  inevitable,  provided  the  fuel  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  press- 
ure which  is  involved.  Our  magnetic,  carbonaceous,  fossiHferous,  and  red  hem- 
atite ores,  except  in  a  few  instances,  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to  these 
furnaces,  and  if  it  should  be  found  that  our  admirable  anthracite  will  not  decrepi- 
tate when  subjected  to  the  incidental  pressure,  it  is  not  hazarding  much  to  pre- 
dict that  the  consumption  of  fuel  can  be  readily  reduced  to  a  ton  for  each  ton  of 
iron  made. 

An  analysis  of  the  coke  used  is  subjoined,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  employ 
that  fuel : 

Carbon 91.42 

Volatile  hydro-carbons 0.64 

Sulphur 1 

Ash 6  66 

Moisture 0.28 

Among  the  other  curiosities  connected  with  the  Cleveland  iron,  is  an  analysis 
of  the  dust  which  is  deposited  by  the  gas  in  its  passage  from  the  furnace  through 
the  stoves  and  under  the  boilers. 

Protoxide  of  iron 14.22 

Oxide  of  zinc 10.48 

Sulphide  of  zinc 13.70 

Alumina 8.20 

Lime 12.32 

Magnesia 5.03 

Chloride  of  silicon 4.74 

Ammonia 0.70 

Thalium trace. 

Sulphuric  acid 3.18 

Free  sulphur 0.17 

Silica 22.60 

Carbonaceous  matter 4.50 

Total 99.84 


So  large  a  proportion  of  zinc  from  an  ore  which  contains  no  zinc  is  a  pheno- 
menon not  unobserved  at  other  places,  but  has  as  yet  received  no  satisfactory 
explanation. 

The  Player  stove  was  the  subject  of  commendation  in  the  Cleveland  region, 
and  appeared  to  be  as  satisfactory  a  mode  of  heating  the  blast  as  any  in 
use.  But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  an  equally  high  temperature  can  be  procured 
in  other  ways.  Its  introduction  into  the  United  States  will  certainly  effect  a 
large  saving  of  fuel,  but  the  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  ores  employed.  Its  combination, 
however,  with  the  high  furnaces  certainly  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
JU}i  instructive  lessons  in  recent  metallurgic  improvements. 
-^  Scotland,  where  for  80  lonf^  a  time  the  yield  of  blast  Aimaces  was  in 
wr.y/?c'^  of  aJJ  other  regions,  no  progress  seems  to  have  \>eeam«A^,  \.\i^  Cviruaces 

9r/JhJ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^  week.     An  attempt  haa  Vadee^  \ift«ci  xoa^^  ^ 
^^e  to  increase  tbia  amount  by  the  erection  o£  t^o  «uiiML<y»  ^^  l«i\»m 
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height,  hat  the  consumption  of  fael  has  not  heen  rednced,  and  the  yield  of  the 
farnace  in  iron  not  materially  increased. 

This  is  noted  here  in  order  to  suggest  caution  in  our  own  progress  toward 
higher  furnaces,  because  the  increase  in  the  height  of  the  furnace  at  Grartsherrie 
appears  to  have  increased  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  falls  down  into 
the  hearth  and  very  much  adds  to  the  labor  of  working  the  furnace.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  modification  in  the  shape  of  the  furnace  might  relieve 
this  difficulty,  and  some  new  furnaces  erected  by  Mr.  D.  Adamson  in  North 
Lincolnshire  are  cited  as  an  example  of  the  advantages  of  bringing  down  the 
lines  of  the  furnace  almost  parallel  to  a  very  low  point,  and  then  drawing  them 
in  quickly  towards  the  hearth.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  larger  experience  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  recommend  any  other  course  but  extreme  caution  in  depart- 
ing from  successful  practice. 

Passing  from  blast  furnaces  to  rolling  mills,  the  most  striking  change  pre- 
sented in  the  new  works  is  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery,  its  large  dimensions 
and  their  arrangements  for  dispensing  with  labor  in  the  handling  of  the  mate- 
rial. Reversing  mills  are  generally  employed  in  Great  Britain  in  preference  to 
three-high  rolls,  but  in  Prance  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  Anzin,  in  Is^re,  three- 
high  trains  have  been  in  use  for  rolling  girders  since  June,  1849.  There  is  also 
a  three-high  plate  mill  at  Le  Greusot,  and  the  principle  of  three-high  mills  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  well  understood  in  Europe,  but  the  reversing  mill  is  gen- 
erally preferred.  Direct  acting  engines,  that  is,  engines  without  intermediate 
gearing,  are  generally  preferred,  but  at  Grewe  in  the  plate  mill  the  fly  wheel 
was  dispensed  with  ;  a  pair  of  engines  similar  to  a  locomotive  engine  were  used, 
running  at  a  high  speed  and  geared  down  so  as  to  give  the  proper  number  ot 
revolutions  to  the  train.  At  Ebbw  Vale  there  is  an  engine  driving  a  small  train 
running  250  revolutions  per  minute.  In  both  these  cases  the  result  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  managers.  Another  striking  feature  in  the  rolling 
mills  and  in  some  of  the  larger  steel  works  was  the  adoption  of  the  hydraulic 
crane  for  moving  the  masses  of  metal,  and  where  the  hydraulic  crane  was  not 
used  the  steam  crane  often  supplied  its  place.  The  ratio  between  human  labor 
and  the  quantity  of  material  handled  has  thus  been  greatly  reduced,  and  ap- 

Sarently  brought  to  a  minimum,  and  in  the  United  States,  where  labor  is  so 
ear,  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  human  muscles 
is  an  imperative  necessity. 

The  arrangements  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  not  complicated  although 
somewhat  expensive.  Where  an  adequate  pressure  of  water,  say  300  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  can  be  procured,  from  an  adjacent  height,  as  at  the  admirable 
works  of  Naylor,  Vickers  &;  Co.,  in  Sheffield,  the  expense  is  lessened,  but  in 
other  places  it  is  only  necessary  to  erect  an  accumulator  and  supply  the  pressure 
by  artificial  means ;  and  even  the  accumulator  may  he  dispensed  with  by  the  use 
of  the  duplex  steam  pumps  generally  employed  in  America.  The  steel-rail 
mill  of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  at  Sheffield,  and  the  new  ste^l  works  of  Naylor» 
Vickers  &  Co.,  at  Sheffield,  are  admirable  examples  of  the  perfection  to  which 
this  hydraulic  system  has  been  carried ;  andtaken  as  a  whole  I  regard  the  latter 
establishment  as  the  best  specimen  of  mechanical  engineering  at  present  in  ex- 
istence. 

Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  a  tool  for  slotting  the  ends  of  raih,  so 
that  they  may  be  all  of  exact  length,  which  is  indispensable  in  order  to  secure 
a  perfect  railway  joint.     The  cost  of  this  operation  is  about  two  pence  per  rail, 
and  the  machine  is  not  expensive.     Another  machine  for  <^\it\\v\^  xa2\^  «(^A>  ^ 
John  Brown  &  Go's.,  was  worthy  of  obsexvalioii.    \\.  ^«a  ^  w^^oN^t  ^-kw  NS^ 
jDcbea  in  diameter  and  i  of  an  inch  thick,  making  *^^  t«^c\\>.^\w>a  \|^x  ^^^"^ 
and  cutting  6  Bteel  rails  per  hour.     Another  feature  «Am\wXi\e  ^w  ^^^^^^^^ 
cleanliaeea  of  the  miU  waa  the  cemetery  for  xoWa  not  *m  \M8».  Vo^r^  ^^ 


ie  uti(]nesliouablc.  Iia  merits,  linwi^vcr,  are  i 
for  ivliicb  it  ivai.  ovigiimily  d.^^i^'iud,  but  eii^il 
wortble&fl  forms  of  fuel  to  be  empbiycd  witb  cut 
coal  aloDe  is  need  for  rebenting,  five  hundred-wei 
ton  under  tlie  old  plan,  and  at  ibe  time  of  my  vi 
duBt,  saving  thereby  oiie-fiflb  of  tbe  coal,  that  is  t 
weight  of  i>aw-dust  was  fonnd  to  be  equal  to  one 
the  wire  works  of  Richard  Johnran  ic  Nephew 
consumption  of  coal  was  rednced  from  about  fit 
linndrcd-wcigbt  per  ton  of  billets  heated,  and  tl 
6.9  per  cent.  At  Bolton  the  manager  assured  mi 
Mtisfactory,  although  he  considered  it  an  open  qi 
the  vaste  heat  vrae  used  toi  making  steam,  then 
fuel  by  the  use  of  tbe  Siemens'  furnace,  bat  be 
the  Mving  in  wa^te  and  tbe  increase  of  product  f 
tbfi  question  of  the  qtuJity  of  tlie  iron  produce 
Unilpd  States  will  be  found  of  most  value  where 
works  driven  by  water  power  and  tbe  surplus  he 
The  appIicAtion  of  tho  Siemens'  fiiraace  to  pndd 
in  operation  at  Le  Crcusot,  in  France,  and  at  Bohi 
place  tbe  coal,  which  ia  au  impure  kind  of  anthrt 
ticatione  to  be  made  in  tbe  generator,  so  that  the 
mated,  but  at  liiilton  tbe  fiiniace  worked  so  mu 
furnace  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  three  sh 
difiicuhy  of  any  kind  was  found  in  tbe  operatioi 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  important  improvi 
American  iron  works  at  tbe  eariiest  possible  day. 
"""  success  of  SicnienB  has  given  rise  to  man 
niiddlino-  fnmiii*.  itnd  "t  Rnlt<™  T  fnimd  ii 
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buflding  and  engine  liad  been  put  up  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  four  mas- 
sive machines  erected,  capable  each  of  heating  a  quantity  of  iron  sufficient  to 
produce  a  bail  of  six  hundred-weight.  The  puddling  vessel  is  of  a  shape  that 
would  be  produced  by  revolving  the  bottom  of  a  puddling  furnace,  and  is  caused 
to  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis  resting  on  firm  bearings.  The  vessel  is  first 
charged  with  iron,  either  cold  or  melted,  and  then  lifted  by  a  steam  crane  and  placed 
on  its  proper  bearings,  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  is  melted,  thrown  into  gear  and 
caused  to  revolve.  It  was  expected  that  the  puddling  operation  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  simple  revolution  of  this  Vessel,  supplied  with  the  products  of 
combustion  from  a  furnace  placed  at  one  end.  When  the  heat  was  completed, 
the  vessel  was  lifted  from  its  bearings  by  the  crane,  the  bridge  end  tume4  down, 
and  the  ball  dropped  out  upon  a  carriage  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  hammer. 
There  were  of  course  many  other  detaili?,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe, 
as  the  results  achieved  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  imitation.  The  first  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  procuring  a  lining  material  which  would  withatand  the 
chemical  action  of  the  metal  and  cinder,  and  the  mechanical  action  of  the  iroix 
from  the  time  it  came  to  nature  until  it  was  balled  up.  Ganister  was  tried  and 
failed,  because  the  iron  produced  was  invariably  cold-short.  Titanic  ore  from 
Norway  was  found  to  stand  nearly  as  well  as  the  ganister,  and  the  iron  produced 
was  less  cold-short,  but  with  neither  could  a  satisfactory  iron  be  produced.  Iron 
linings  failed,  because  the  iron  under  treatment  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  and  Mr.  Menclaus  makes  this  important  statement,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  prevent  puddled  iron  from  adhering  to  the  clean  surface  of  an  iron  lining 
heated  to  the  temperature  necessary  for  puddling,  It  was  also  found  that  arti- 
ficial blast  was  necessary,  but  notwithstanding  over  600  tons  of  iron  were  made 
in  these  vessels,  and  the  highest  order  of  mechanical  talent  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  process,  neither  the  lining  could  be  made  to  stand  nor  the  iron  brought, 
up  to  a  merchantable  quality.  The  problem  of  mechanical  puddling,  therefore, 
still  remains  unsolved,  but  the  manual  labor  of  the  puddler  can  undoubiedly  be 
considerably  diminished  by  the  use  of  puddling  tools  or  rabbles,  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  around  the  furnace  by  a  scries  of  levers  put  in  motion  by 
steam  or  other  power.  At  the  Northfield  iron  works,  near  Sheffield,  such 
machinery,  invented  by  John  Griffiths,  was  in  operation  4n  a  single  double  pud- 
dling furnace,  in  which  ten  hundred- weight  of  pig  was  charged  and  six  heats  were 
made  daily  by  one  puddler,  and  two  boys  helping  him.  It  was  claimed  that 
2,400  pounds  of  puddled  iron  was  being  produced  with  sixteen  and  a  half  hun- 
dred weight  of  coal,  and  there  certainly  was  a  saving  of  one  skilled  workman. 
And  yet  it  was  stated  that  where  these  machines  had  been  put  into  the  works, 
and  left  to  the  option  of  the  puddler  to  be  used  or  not,  and  the  same  price  per 
ton  paid  for  the  result,  the  puddlers  had  declined  to  use  them.  But  whether 
because  they  were  really  found  to  be  of  no  service,  or  because  they  feared  their 
use  would  bring  down  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

So  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  I  think  they  could  be  introduced  with  great 
advantage  to  both  masters  and  men. 

At  Le  Creusot,  in  puddling  white  pig  iron  for  rails,  they  make  eleven  heats 
per  turn,  or  two  and  a  half  tons,  in  a  furnace  with  one  puddler  and  two  helpers, 
which  is  a  larger  yield  than  I  have  any  knowledge  of  elsewhere,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  furnace. 

Player,  the  inventor  of  the  hot-air  stove,  has  also  taken  out  a  patent  for  what 
he  terms  a  blooming  process,  by  which  the  entire  hei^t  is  removed  from  the  pud- 
dling furnace  in  one  mass,  and  carried  to  the  hammer  on  a  suitable  carriage,  thus 
saving  the  expense  of  separating  the  heat  into  small  balU,    TmV^  ^x^\n5s^ 
being  made  with  this  proceBB,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  lo  ^v^  mitj  "^qwvNjw^  ^^\K\a\s 
as  to  the  result. 
Of  the  value  of  another  improvement,  however,  ma&e  "V^y  3^vcL^^«t^,^ 
can  be  no  doubt.     This  invention  conBistB  in  placing  tVife  gta\fcAiax%  o^  ^^^  ^ 
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dliDg  farnace  npon  two  axles,  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  fire  chamber.  To 
these  axles  a  vibrating  or  rocking  motion  is  given  by  means  of  levers,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  raise  the  grate-bars  alternately  at  opposite  ends,  so  that  each 
grate-bar  vibrates  up  and  d«>wn  in  an  opposite  direction  to  its  adjacent  grate-bar. 
The  value  of  this  improvement  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  the  grates  are 
cleaned  and  freed  from  all  clinker  without  breaking  up  the  fire.  It  was  already 
introduced  into  the  Blaenavon  works,  in  South  Wales,  and  those  of  John  Brown 
Sc  Co.,  at  l^effield,  where  it  was  stated  to  give  an  additional  heat  from  the  fur- 
nace per  turn,  and  to  make  a  considerable  saving  in  coal. 

The  manufacture  of  puddled  wire-rods  is  a  very  extensive  business  in  Great 
Britain,  but  no  one  has  succeeded  in  naturalizing  it  upon  American  soil.  With 
the  best  grades  of  charcoal  iron  it  is  indeed  possible  to  make  good  puddled  wire 
rods  in  the  United  States,  but  at  a  cost  too  high  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
article,  in  the  production  of  which  no  charcoal  is  employed.  I  visited  the  works 
of  J.  C.  Hill  &  Co.,  near  Newport,  in  South  Wales,  and  those  of  Richard  John- 
son &  Nephew,  at  Manchester.  In  both  these  works,  a  mixture  of  several 
brands  of  coke  iron  is  employed,  costing  on  the  average  about  c£4  per  ton. 
Single  puddling  furnaces  alone  ai'e  used,  the  charge  of  iron  is  4^  cwt.,  and  the 
yield  from  3J  to  3J  cwt.,  made  up  into  ^ve  balls,  and  showing  a  waste  much 
larger  than  usual.  These  balls  are  hammered  under  a  five-ton  helve,  to  a  bloom 
4  inches  square,  and  this  bloom  is  taken  hot  to  a  balling  furnace,  where  it  is 
heated  and  rolled  down  to  the  ordinary  1  J-inch  billet  for  wire.  The  greatest 
possible  care  is  taken  at  all  stages  of  the  operation,  but  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tion is,  that  the  puddlihg  furnace  is  the  stage  in  which  the  iron  receives  its  proper 
preparation  for  a  wire  rod,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  as  a  general  rule,  when 
hign  grades  of  iron  are  to  be  produced,  I  remarked  a  higher  standard  for  the  pud- 
dled bar  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  United  States.  The  practice 
of  puddling  for  grain  instead  of  fibre  is  more  general,  and  I  think  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  puddle  balls  are  far  more  thoroughly  cleaned  of  cinder 
when  puddled  for  grain.  At  Blaenavon  and  at  Le  Creusot,  at  which  works  very 
superior  iron  is  made,  the  grain  of  the  puddled  iron  resembled  puddled  steel 
more  than  iron,  and  it  seems  probable  that  we  shall  hardly  attain  to  the  same 
regularity  of  product  in  America  until  the  same  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
puddling  process. 

The  propriety  of  reroUing  old  rails  seems  to  be  involved  in  as  much  doubt 
in  England  as  in  the  United  States.  The  general  practice,  however,  is  to  sell 
the  old  rails  and  purchase  new  ones,  but  at  Crewe  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  Company,  and  at  Swindon  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Com])any  have 
mills  for  reworking  their  old  rails.  There  was  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  both 
establishments  that  new  iron  should  be  used  in  the  head,  and  at  both  the  steel- 
headed  rail  with  old  rails  in  the  base  was  looked  upon  with  favor.  At  Swindon 
I  saw  a  beautiful  steel-headed  rail  which  had  been  made  by  balling  up  cast-steel 
turnings  in  a  common  balling  fnrnace  and  placing  the  resulting  bar  on  top  of  a 
rail  pile.  The  fracture  was  admirable  and  the  weld  appeared  to  be  perfect. 
There  seemed  also  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the  top  slab  of  a  rail  pile 
should  not  be  less  than  IJ  inch  in  thickness,  and  2  inches  is  preferred.  At 
Blaenavon  puddled  steel  is  used- for  heads  with  very  satisfactory  results,  but  care 
is  taken  that  the  layer  of  steel  on  the  finished  rail  shall  not  be  less  than  g  inch 
thick. 

PROCESSES  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  STEEL. 

^j^  common  consent  it  Beems  io  be  agreed  that  the   most  striking  feature  of 
file  jncluhtrj  of  the  present  day  in  the  marked  advance  m  lV\e  ma.xv\xfacture  of 
^^^  %'^  '^^  P^^^^'B^i^e  Buhstiiixtion  for  iron  in  all  cases  wWte  ftUetvgCtv  mw^x. 
coined  with  lightaeas.    JSotice  h&a  already  been  taken  oi  \.\i^  vinoxmoxiSi 
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masses  of  steel  in  the  Exposition,  but  it  was  odIj  by  observing  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms  and  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied,  that  the  intelligent 
observer  was  compelled  to  admit  the  transition  which  is  taking  place  from  the 
age  of  iron  to  the  age  of  steel.  Another  conclusion  could  not  fail  to  be  reached 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  products  and  processes  represented  in  the  Exposi- 
tion, viz :  that  good  steel  can  only  be  made  from  good  material,  no  matter  what 
process  is  employed.  For  the  best  steel  the  crucible  process  still  maintains  the 
first  rank,  and  although  the  Exposition  contains  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
material  made  by  other  processes,  yet  it  was  quite  evident  that  no  plan  has  yet 
been  made  sufficiently  practical  to  infringe  upon  the  domain  of  crucible  steel 
for  the  more  difficult  and  higher  uses  for  which  this  metal  is  required.  The 
process  of  making  crucible  steel  is  too  well  known  at  this  day  to  require  de- 
scription at  my  hands,  but  like  all  other  branches  of  the  metal  business  it  has  of 
late  undergone  an  immense  extension  in  the  size  of  the  works  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts. 

At  the  establishment  of  Thomas  Firth  &  Sons,  in  Sheffield,  the  old  system 
of  making  steel  is  maintained  in  its  integrity,  and  of  a  quality  tl^nsurpassed  by 
any  other  maker.  And  yet  here  I  saw  a  12  ton  ingot  cast  for  the  tube  of  a 
Woolwich  ^un,  poured  from  crucibles  containing  each  about  50  pounds.  In 
order  to  make  a  solid  ingot  it  is  indispensable  that  the  metal  should  be  poured 
continuously  into  the  mould  at  a  high  temperature,  inasmuch  as  any  delay  in  dis- 
charging the  crucibles  would  bo  fatal  to  the  quality.  The  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring this  quantity  of  metal  in  such  small  instalments  so  as  to  reach  the  mould 
in  due  season,  and  of  organizing  the  gangs  of  men  necessary  for  its  transfer, 
will  easily  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
task.  The  only  evidence  in  these  works,  besides  the  masses  of  steel,  of  the  new 
era  upon  which  the  business  has  entered,  was  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  steam 
hammers,  furnaces  and  cranes,  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  in  order  to 
fabricate  ingots  of  such  massive  character.  So  admirable  were  these  arrange- 
ments that  there  seemed  to  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  heavy 
masses  of  steel  than  with  the  smallest  ingot  on  the  premises.  Here  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cast-steel  locomotive  tires  had  just  been  undertaken,  with  every  possible 
facility  for  its  successful  operation.  A  cylindrical  ingot  is  first  made  sufficiently 
large  for  six  or  eight  tires  ;  this  ingot  is  then  cut  in  a  lathe  into  sections  each  of  the 
shape  of  a  cheese,  sufficiently  large  for  a  single  tire.  The  steel  cheeses  thus 
produced  are  heated  and  thoroughly  hammered  under  an  immense  steam  ham- 
mer, and  after  being  reduced  in  all  directions  by  this  process,  are  again  heated 
and  punched  with  a  conical-pointed  punch  under  another  steam  hammer.  The 
ring  thus  produced  is  enlarged  by  successive  heatings  and  hammerings  until  it 
reaches  the  size  suitable  for  the  tyre  rolling-mill,  where,  after  being  again  heated, 
it  is  rapidly  finished,  producing  a  ring  without  weld  or  joint.  Inasmuch  as  the 
relative  value  of  tyres  made  by  the  crucible  process  and  the  Bessemer  process 
is  still  a  subject  of  discussion,  I  took  special  pains  to  compare  the  toughness  of 
the  crucible  steel,  as  shown  in  the  clippings  of  the  fin  on  the  finished  tyre,  with 
the  same  clippings  from  the  Bessemer  tyres,  and  no  doubt  was  left  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  crucible  material ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  the  Bessemer  material  is  not  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  and,  in 
view  of  the  relative  price,  more  economical  in  use,  Firth's  tyres  being  sold  at  <£45 
per  ton,  and  the  Bessemer  as  low  as  c£28.  The  mode  of  making  crucible  tyres 
at  the  works  of  Naylor,  Vickers  &  Co.,  was  somewhat  diflFerent,  and  appeared  to 
be  less  expensive ;  and  here  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  mechanical  means  to  the  objects  in  view,  and  w\lK  tAi^  N«t^  ^w«v- 
plete  arrangements  for  the  production  of  large  ma&^e^  oi  ctx\<t^\ft  «»\ft,^.  '^^t^ 
ag^jn  was  presented  the  perpetually  recurring  c^ueaUon  aa  to  \\i^  x^^lNa-st^  n^xvj 
of  Bessemer  steel  for  special  purposes,  such  as  crank  «i\\a^\.^  «!Ci^\o^^^^'^^ 
crank  axles,  which  are  produced  at  these  works  iu  large  i^naxitWKe^  aTi$i.Hxo^  ^ 
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cible  steel.  Of  the  value  of  the  latter  no  doubt  seems  to  be  entertamed,  and 
the  makers  of  the  former  insist  that  their  work  is  equally  reliable  at  a  far  leas 
cost;  but  I  must  again  acknowlege  that  I  saw  no  Bessemer  steel  in  England  of 
equal  toughness  with  the  product  of  the  best  makers  of  crucible  steel.  In  the 
Exposition,  on  the  other  haDd,  there  were  specimens  of  Bessemer  steel  from 
Sweden  and  from  Austria  which  appeared  to  be  fully  equal  in  quality  to  any 
crucible  steel,  and  these  may  be  the  precursors  of  the  coming  day  when  cmcible 
steel  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  Tlie  past 
year  may  be  said  also  to  have  decided  the  substitutign  of  cast  steel  for  iron  in 
guns  of  small  calibres.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Marshall  iron  is  still 
admitted,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cast  steel  is  freer  from  "greys"  or  specks, 
and  in  point  of  tenacity  quite  as  reliable.  When  steel  is  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose the  barrel  is  not  welded,  but  is  generally  bored  after  being  forged  to  the 
proper  length. 

The  Ghassepot  rifles  are  nil  being  made  in  this  way,  but  another  method, 
known  as  that  of  Deakin  &;  Johnson,  is  being  introduced,  with  considerable 
probability  of  its  general  adoption.  In  this  process  the  ingots,  after  being  ham- 
mered to  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  are  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  weight  for  a 
gun  barrel,  and  punched  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described  for  the  punch- 
ing of  tires.  The  blanks  so  punched  are  heated  and  hammered,  and  then  rolled 
over  a  mandril  into  a  cylindrical  tube  about  a  foot  in  length,  which  is  again 
heated  and  rolled  over  a  mandril  into  a  gun  barrel.  This  process  forms  tlie  sub- 
ject of  a  patent,  although  it  is  difijcult  to  find  anything  in  the  process  which  is 
novel,  except,  possibly,  in  its  limitation  to  gun  barrelt*.  It  is  applicable,  how- 
ever, either  to  cast  steel  or  to  Bessemer  steel,  the  latter  being  generally  employed. 
The  Bessemer  process  is,  of  course,  the  great  feature  of  our  day  in  this  de- 
partment; and  in  order  that  it  might  be  treated  in  such  detail  as  its  importance 
demands,  it  was  deemed  by  the  committee  best  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special 
report,  and  this  duty  was  confided  to  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Slade,  an  American  me- 
chanical engineer,  who  had  already  devoted  several  months  to  its  careful  study, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Ajnerican  patentee.  His  report  is  hereto  annexed,  and 
will  be  found  fully  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  committee  in  intrusting  him 
with  this  important  duty.  1  have  verified  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  by 
extended  personal  examination,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  add  one  or 
two  general  conclusions  at  which  1  have  arrived.  The  first  is  that  the  Bessemer 
process  will  not,  as  Mr.  Bessemer  originally  supposed,  supersede  the  puddliug 
process,  which  appears  to  be,  as  yet,  the  only  method  applicable  to  the  con- 
version of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  pig  iron  made  into  wrought  iron ; 
because  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  pig  iron  made  is  of  a  quality  not  good 
enough  for  the  Bessemer  process,  which,  in  the  absence  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, is  absolutely  exacting.  It  is  true  that  an  antidote  may  yet  be  found 
for  these  two  poisons,  in  which  case  the  area  of  the  Bessemer  process  would  be 
enormously  extended.  But  even  then  there  would  be  a  limitation  to  its  general 
use  (and  this  is  my  second  conclusion)  arising  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
quality  of  each  particular  cast,  requiring  a  special  test  for  each  in  every  case 
where  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  great  strains.  But  even  when  this  precaution  ia 
taken,  it  is  found  that  in  the  manufacture  of  tyres  and  of  gun  barrels  there  is  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  failure  from  undiscovered  flaws,  which  show 
themselves  in  the  cracking  of  the  ingot  when  subjected  to  the  severe  test  of  the 
steam  punch.  Hence,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  Bessemer  metal  in 
any  case  involving  the  security  of  life  or  limb,  unless,  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, it  has  been  subjected  to  such  tests  as  will  certainly  show  all  its  defects. 
/  thwk  it  18  safe  to  use  it  for  tyres  and  for  gun  barrels  that  have  been  made 
bj^  the  punching  process,  but  1  ahoxxYSi  \!fci\TSL\\.\fliV\%i^  \ft  «m^loy  it  for  eolid 
railway  axles  made  in  the  ordiuaiy  v^ay.  \i  ^ww^iV^^  wA  tgis^^  V^^^^  ^^^asl 
objection  wovdd  not  apply,  and  doubtXeaa  \\.  ^o>^^  \i^\»  V^  ^^ffi«.x^  \ft  ^Toa.^ 
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method  of  makiog  a  solid  axle  from  Bessemer  steel  that  would  be  free  from  ob- 
jection. 

In  view  of  the  small  amount  of  Bessemer  steel  as  yet  produced  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  struck  in  Europe  with  surprise  at  the  enormous  provision  made 
for  its  supply ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  business  is  overdone,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  past  experience,  the  inventor  and  the  public  at  large  seem  to  have 
profited  by  its  introduction  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  Bessemer  process,  the  Parry  process  must  be  mentioned, 
having  for  its  object  the  conversion,  in  a  cupola  furnace,  of  wrought  iron  which 
had  been  freed  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur  by  the  puddling  process  into  pig 
iron  adapted  for  the  Bessemer  process.  For  thb  method  of  operation  extensive 
works  were  erected  at  Ebbw  Vale,  but  they  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
patent  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Bessemer. 

This  process  would  have  very  considerable  value  if  the  metal  could  be  tapped 
from  the  cupola  in  the  form  of  steel  instead  of  pig  iron;  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  practicable,  inasmuch  as  the  product  was  a  white  pig  iron, 
containing  two  per  cent,  of  carbon.  A  charge  of  22  hundred-weight  was  worked 
at  a  time,  and  required  from  55  to  75  minutes  for  its  treatment,  which  involved 
a  waste  of  twelve  per  cent.  It  might  possibly  be  used  advantageously  for  the 
conversion  of  the  ends  of  Bessemer  rails  into  pig,  in  case  they  should  ever  be- 
come so  cheap  as  to  wanrant  the  operation.  It  might  also  be  used  for  melting 
down  the  metallic  sponge,  which  can  be  made  by  cementation  from  our  rich  ores 
in  America,  but  certainly  without  advantage  in  point  of  cost,  unless  the  product 
should  have  qualities  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The  production  of  steel  from 
the  cupola  furnace  is  still  a  desideratum  to  be  attained,  but  among  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future. 

A  cai-eful  study  of  the  Exposition  showed  but  two  other  processes  for  making 
steel  worthy  of  notice,  and  both  French :  the  one  patented  by  A.  Berard  and 
tried  at  the  forges  of  Montataire  ;  the  other  that  of  Emiile  and  Pierre  E.  Martin, 
in  operation  at  Sireuil.  In  both  these  systems  cast  steel  is  made  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace.  In  Berard's  process  the  conversion  of  the  pig  iron  into  steel  is 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  subjecting  the  melted  metal  alternately  to  a  decarbon- 
izing and  recarbonizing  flame,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  employ  blast. 
He  uses  a  Siemens'  furnace,  and  avails  himself  of  the  changes  of  current  required 
in  working  the  regenerators  to  effect  the  changes  of  flame.  The  furnace  is 
divided  by  a  bridge  into  two  halves,  and  he  thus  operates  upon  two  masses  of 
iron  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  is  freshly  charged,  while  the  other  contains 
material  which  is  nearly  decarbonized.  Some  specimens  of  Berard's  steel  were 
on  exhibition,  and  although  creditable  in  themselves,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  steel  regularly  for  market.  The 
Messrs.  Martin,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  only  making  steel  regularly  at  their 
own  works  at  Sireuil,  but  the  process  is  also  in  operation  at  two  of  the  largest 
works  in  France — Le  Creusot  and  Firmiuy,  and  is  in  process  of  erection  at 
various  other  works  in  Europe,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  imme- 
diate introduction  into  the  United  States.  In  this  process  the  pig  iron  is 
deprived  of  its  carbon  by  the  addition  of  pieces  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  either 
in  the  form  of  shingled  puddle  balls,  or  of  scrap.  The  quantity,  however,  of 
wrought  iron  necessary  to  reduce  the  carbon  to  the  required  limits,  is  much  less 
than  would  be  inferred,  from  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
pig,  and  does  not  in  practice  much  exceed  the  quantity  of  pig  itself.  A  charge 
of  gray  pig  or  of  spreigeleisen  is  melted  in  a  Siemens'  furnace,  having  a  bed 
hollowed  out  to  contain  it,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  about  half  an  hour  after 
fdsion  to  bring  it  to  an  intense  white  heat ;  portions  of  malleable  iron  \|t^v\Q>^\&Vs 
brought  to  a  bright  red  heat  are  then  added  m  ftu^^^ftwi^  Okax^^%  ^H.  ^iwi\iN»^^ 
poandg,  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  to  a  \MM\iout,  «m^  ^Xji3M^^\i»^>s!^5^'^^^ 
avhJjr  melted  before  the  next  is  added.    A&et  t?io  w  xJm^  vasSo.  ^b^c^xNx^ 
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WORKS   FOR  THB   PRODUCTION   OP   IRON   AND   8TBBL. 

The  description  of  the  largcf  masses  of  steel  and  iron  exhibited  in  the  Expo- 
sition has  led,  incidentally,  to  an  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  iron  works  of 
Krupp.  But  this  report  would  fail  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnificent 
scale  upon  which  the  metallurgic  industry  of  Europe  is  conducted  at  the  present 
day,  if  reference  should  not  be  made  to  other  establishments  in  other  countries. 
In  France  the  most  extensive  works  are  those  of  Le  Creusot,  near  the  centre  ot 
the  empire,  which  is  especially  commended  in  the  report  of  the  jury  of  re- 
compense for  organizations  which  best  develop  a  good  understanding  between 
masters  and  workmen,  and  secure  the  material,  moral  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  the  operatives. 

In  1845  the  product  of  Le  Creusot  was  about  60,000  tons  of  coal  and  4,000 
tons  of  iron.  At  the  present  time  the  production  is  250,000  tons  of  coal  and 
130,000  tons  of  cast  iron  and  110,000  tons  of  wrought  iron.  The  works 
cover  an  area  of  300  acres,  of  which  more  than  50  acres  are  buildings,  in  which 
mechanical  operations  are  carried  on.  The  coal  is  mined  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  quantity  of  ore  which  the  region  now  furnishes  is  stated  to  be 
300,000  tons  per  annum,  but  my  impression  is  that  this  includes  a  large  quantity 
brought  from  Algiers  and  Elba.  There  are  fifteen  blast  furnaces  of  large  di- 
mensions, fed  by  160  coke  ovens,  and  using  the  blast  of  seven  blowing  machines 
of  1,350  horse  power,  and  ten  other  engines  for  other  purposes.  The  forge  con- 
tains 150  puddling  furnaces,  eighty- five  heating  furnaces,  fort j -one  separate 
trains  of  rolls,  thirty  hammers,  eighty -five  steam  engines  of  6,500  horse  power 
in  the  aggregate.  This  mill  is  all  under  one  uniform  roof,  made  of  iron,  and  is 
about  1,400  feet  in  length,  and  is  altogether  in  appearance  and  construction  the 
most  complete  rolling  mill  in  existence.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
intelligence  and  courage  of  Medsrs.  Schneider  &  Co.,  the  proprietors,  that  within 
the  last  few  years  they  have  deliberately  abandoned  their  old  works  and  ma- 
^  chinery,  and  erected  an  entirely  new  establishment,  in  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  the  modern  improvements  in  machinery  and  process.  The  machine  shops 
require  engines  of  700  horse  power  for  their  operation,  and  contain  twenty-six 
hammers  and  650  working  tools.  Tho  total  number  of  workmen  employed  is 
9,950,  being  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  the  precise  number  of  horse  power 
represented  by  the  steam  engines  in  the  works  ;  that  Is  to  say,  each  man  employs 
a  machine  power  of  one  horse  in  addition  to  his  own  labor,  showing  the  wonder- 
ful extension  of  human  power  which  in  our  day  has  been  realized  out  of  the 
steam  engine.  Forty-five  miles  of  railway,  fifteen  locomotives  and  500  cars 
are  required  for  the  local  operation  of  the  works,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  1,400,000  tons  of  traffic  is  annually  moved  at  the  central  depot  of  Le  Creusot 
All  parts  of  the  works  are  in  communication  by  telegraphic  wire.  The  total 
value  of  the  productions  is  now  about  $7,000,000  per  annum  in  gold. 

On  the  whole  these  works  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  model  offered  by  Eu- 
rope for  the  study  of  the  iron  business  as  it  is,  and  they  ai*e  not  only  an  honor 
to  the  proprietors,  but  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  France. 

The  works  of  Petin,  Gaudet  &  Co.  are  distributed  among  several  establish- 
ments, which  in  the  aggregate  employ  5,200  men  and  a  steam  power  of  6,000 
horses.  The  annual  production  is  about  50,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  of  the 
value  of  $7,000,000  in  gold. 

There  are  several  other  establishments  in  France  which  approach  very  nearly 

to  these  large  proportions,  and  considering  the  disadvantages  in  point  of  fnel 

and  ore  under  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  as  compared  with  Belgium  and 

England,  tbe  present  development  o?  lYv^vcoxiividiistry  of  France,  amounting  to 

an  annual  product  of  1,200,000  towa  oi  i^\^\xou  aw^  «JciVi>\\.^^^,^^^\syo&^i^'^rcfta^t 

iron,  j'a  one  of  the  most  striking  £eat\Me^  oi  iV^  ydAw&Vx\^  ^t^^^««.^  ^i  ^t»si^ 
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Id  Belgium  the  iron  indastiy  baa.  made  remarkably  rapid  strides,  the  pro- 
duct of  pig  iron  baving  advanced  from  I34»563  tons,  in  1845,  to  449,875  tons, 
in  1864,  and  there  are  many  establishments  in  Belgium  organized  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  the  best  works  in  other  countries.  That  of  Oockerill  at  Seraing, 
in  which  the  government  is  directly  interested,  produces  50,000  tons  of  pig  iron, 
26,000  tons  of  bars,  and  5,000  tons  of  steel  annually,  consuming  80,000  tons  of 
coke  and  146,000  tons  of  ore,  and  mining  260,000  tons  of  coal. 

In  Prussia,  the  works  of  Krupp  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  there  are 
many  other  extensive  establishments  organized  upon  the.  best  principles  of 
modem  construction. 

The  Phoenix  works  near  Ruhrort,  for  example,  produced  daring  the  last  year 
over  50,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  40,000  tons  of  wrought  iron,  with  11  blast 
iiimaces  and  the  corresponding  number  of  puddling  furnaces.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  in  Prussia,  for  the  year  ending  1865,  was  over  1,700,000 
tons,  which  represents  a  production  of  iron  of  about  770,000  tons.  In  England 
there  are  many  works  approaching  in  capaciiy  to  Le  Creusot,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  the  Dowlais  and  Ebbw  Vale  in  South  Wales,  those  of  Bolckow, 
Vaughan  6c  Co.,  in  the  Cleveland  region,  and  of  the  Barrow  Hematite  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  at  Sheffield. 
A  production  of  2,000  tons  per  week  is  achieved  in  each  of  these  vast  estab- 
lishments. Large  towns  are  required  to  house  the  workmen  and  their  families ; 
hundreds  of  miles  of  rails  and  thousands  of  cars  are  appropriated  to  their  spe- 
cial use.  The  human  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  combination  of  material 
and  intellectual  elements  required  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  such 
^gantic  operations,  and  standing  in  the  presence  of  tools  which  seem  formed  to 
shape  the  universe,  and  of  an  artificial  power  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  too 
vast  for  any  other  estimate  than  by  comparison  with  the  force  which  moves  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  the  triumph  of  man  over  matter  is  realized  to  an  extent  making 
it  possible  to  comprehend  in  some  degree  the  omnipotence  of  Deity  himself. 

One  striking  consequence  of  the  vast  size  which  has  been  given  to  particular 
works  is  their  general  transfer  from  individual  ownership  to  that  of  stock  com- 
panies ;  and  although  this  transfer  is  not  considered  favorable  to  the  economy  of 
manufacture,  the  saving  produced  by  production  on  so  large  a  scale  would  seem 
to  counterbalance  the  advantages  in  point  of  cost  which  are  connected  with 
individual  ownership.  Nor  is  this  feature  of  association  of  ownership  peculiar 
to  any  one  country,  but  may  be  said  to  be  the  general  rule  in  all.  In  England, 
owing  probably  to  the  business  being  overdone,  none  of  these  companies  can 
be  said  to  have  achieved  a  pecuniary  success,  and  the  shares  of  all  of  them  are 
at  a  considerable  discount.  This  fact,  producing  profound  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  owners,  coupled  with  the  feeling  of  restlessness  and  discontent  with 
their  wages  among  the  workmen,  has  paved  the  way  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  problem,  whether  in  these  large  establishments  the  true  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  have  been  established,  and  in  what  way  they 
may  be  placed  npon  a  sounder  basis,  avoiding  the  ever  recurring  contention 
between  masters  and  men,  which  culminates  in  strikes  injurious  alike  to  both 
classes.  The  question  has  already  stepped  beyond  the  limits  of  private  discus- 
sion, and  governmental  commissions  are  now  investigating  both  in  France  and 
in  England  the  facts  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  organization  of  labor 
rests  at  this  day,  the  points  in  which  there  is  a  collision  between  it  and  capital, 
the  wrongs,  if  any,  upon  either  side ;  with  a  view  to  such  leg^lation  as  may 
render  the  march  of  industry  regular,  and  profitable  to  all  concerned.  In  some 
establishments  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal  and  other  branches  of  industry, 
outside  of  the  iron  business,  the  system  of  co-operation,  as  it  is  termed,  haa  bee.i:L 
introduced,  with  manifest  advantage.  But  \u  aS\  \N\^a^  taA^^  ^^  >u<qkcql^:^^  >^ 
a  proBtable  one,  and  has  never  yet  beeu  au\>}ec>le&.  \o  ^^  %\x«!xo.  -^VvSa.^ 
attack  the  Byntem  when  it  is  forced  to  deal  Villi  \ow^  VqaNj^^  qJ^  ^w^v^>  ^ 
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general  plan  adopted  in  these  co-operative  establishments,  such  as  Grosslej's 
great  carpet  factory  in  England*  is  to  reserve  to  the  capital  a  fixed  rate  of  inter- 
eat,  as  high  in  some  cases  as  15  per  cent,  per  annum ;  next  to  pay  to  the  work- 
men a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  beinfi^  usually  those  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  co-operation  into  the  works,  and  to  divide  the  surplus,  if 
any,  between  capital  and  labor,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  but  usu- 
ally in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  each  employed  during  the  year.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  introducing  this  system 
into  the  iron  business,  and  there  is  a  fear  that  it  would  not  stand  the  trial  to 
Wihich  it  would  be  subjected  in  the  long  periods  of  depression  to  which  the  iron 
trade  has  hitherto  been  invariably  subjected,  and  from  which  the  co-operative 
system  would  not  relieve  it,  because  there  would  still  be  the  same  competition 
between  the  several  co-operative  associations,  and  the  several  nations,  as  now 
exists.  Under  the  present  system  the  capital  is  the  first  to  lose  its  profits,  and 
then  comes  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor.  Under  the  new  system  the 
redaction  would  fall  first  upon  labor,  or  in  strict  equity  there  would  be  the  same 
percentage  of  reduction  upon  the  earnings  of  capital  and  labor.  It  is  feared 
that  the  laborer  would  not  look  with  content  upon  any  reward  to  capital  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  the  old  warfare  between  the  two  would  thus  be 
renewed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  by  the  obvious  harmony  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor,  the  latter  would  be  led  to  see 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  former  is  indispensable  for  the  payment  of  wages  at 
all,  and  that  any  attack  upon  capital  or  any  diminution  of  its  quantity  would 
be  a  direct  attack  upon  labor,  by  depriving  it  of  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  paid, 
and  that  the  conservation  of  capital  would  thus  become  so  apparent  as  the  high- 
est interest  of  the  laboring  class  that  strikes  would  cease,  and  even  in  bad  times, 
irom  the  steady  employment  thus  insured,  the  labor  would  be  better  paid  than 
under  the  present  intermittent  system.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  that  the  personal 
interest  thus  excited  in  the  workman  would  lead  to  greater  economy  in  the 
manufacture,  and  bring  down  all  waste  to  the  minimum,  and  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  such  intelligent  relations  among  the  owners  and  workmen 
of  the  several  co-operative  establishments,  that  over-production  would  be  checked 
by  common  consent,  in  time  to  prevent  the  serious  losses  to  which  it  now  sub- 
jects the  industry  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  latter  end  is 
achieved  in  an  imperfect  degree  even  in  present  practice.  In  Scotland  the 
number  of  furnaces  in  blast  during  the  present  year  has  been  very  considera- 
bly reduced,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  enormous  stock  of  iron 
which  had  weighed  down  the  prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  France, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Ironmasters'  Association,  a  reduction  of  six  per  cent,  was 
inaugurated  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  and  there  is  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  this  course  in  times  of  over-production 
among  the  iron-masters  of  Europe.  And  it  is  impossible  to  see  that  there  would 
be  less  discretion  exercised,  or  a  less  prompt  remedy  applied,  if  the  workmen 
had  such  a  direct  relation  to  the  business  as  to  enable  them  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  better  to  work  less  days  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  than  more  days 
at  a  reduced  rate,  producing  precisely  the  same  pecuniary  result. 

No  intelligent  observer  can  fail  to  remark  the  universal  cry  which  comes 

up  from  the  laboring  classes  in  all  parts  of  Europe  for  the  reorganization  of 

the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.     In  England  it  has  shown  itself  in  strikes 

long  continued,  and  in  all  branches   of  business  reducing  the  workmen  to 

heggfuy,  and  destroying  the  profits  of  capital  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  a 

jpin'^  ol' seJf'preserYation,  it  takes  flight  where  it  can  from  the  walks  of  in- 

^Z^^^-^'  ^°^!  -^(eawi/D^  unemplojed  rather  than  incur  t\ve  mVa  aii^  \\ife  cccix\AtY 

^JL/J^^f^  /o^cz/Ve  boBinesB.     In  France,  where,  as  w\\\>ae  \iet«JkS\Aix  t^f^x^.^iaft 

^««ato/i  o/-  a  strike  ia  fall  of  difficulties,  the  Bam©  longms  mMi\^^«.\a  V»^\i» 
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not  merely  in  the  organizatioQ  of  mioor  co-operative  associations  for  the  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  erection  of  houses,  and  the  production  of  goods, 
but  in  a  literature  which  seeks  to  analyze  the  social  phases  of  industrial  life 
and  develop  some  better  system  for  its  reorganization.  In  the  course  of  this 
almost  microscopic  examination  of  the  social  relations,  property  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  robbery,  communism  has  been  advocated  as  the  remedy  for  all 
the  social  evils,  and  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  lost  sight  of  in  the  attempt 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  practical  guidance  of  Schultze 
Delitch,  there  have  been  established,  up  to  the  year  1865,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  associations,  with  about  ten  thousand  members,  for  the  supply  at 
wholesale  prices  of  the  raw  material  required  by  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion in  their  several  trades.  These  associations  consist  principally  of  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  and  tailors,  and  their  business  amounts  to  about  two 
million  thalers*  annually.  There  were  fifty  *'  magazine"  unions,  comprising 
about  one  thousand  members,  and  doing  a  business  of  about  five  hundred 
thousand  thalers  annually,  having  for  their  object  the  sale  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  members  of  the  association  in  a  common  store.  There  were  also 
twenty-six  co-operative  associations  for  the  production  and  sale  of  finished 
wares  on  common  account,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  successful, 
while  others  have  failed  to  realize  the  expectation  of  the  members ;  and  as 
this  is  the  only  feature  of  the  Schultze  Delitch  system  which  has  not  proved 
successful,  it  is  well  to  note  that  all  the  associations  were  organized  independ- 
ently of  any  existing  business  or  capital  employed  in  its  conduct.  They  pro- 
ceed upon  the  basis  of  disassociation  from  capital,  as  such,  in  the  management  of 
the  business,  and  although  the  founder  still  expects  to  achieve  successful  results 
with  associations  formed  on  this  basis,  it  would  seem  to  be  too  wide  a  depart- 
ure from  the  experience  of  mankind  in  all  times  to  dispense  with  the  watchful- 
ness and  patient  scrutiny  with  which  capital  guards  itself  from  destruction.  Of 
co-operative  stores  there  were,  in  1865,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  These  are 
said  to  have  been  of  slow  growth  at  first,  but  are  now  rapidly  extending.  But 
the  great  success  of  Schultze  Delitch  has  been  in  the  organization  of  his  credit 
and  loan  associations,  of  which,  in  1865,  there  were  thirteen  hundred  in  exist- 
ence,  with  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  members.  These  *'  credit  banks," 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  formed  by  the  workmen  themselves,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  without  any  capital  of  their  own.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is 
procured  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members,  payable  in  instalments,  and  by 
loans  contracted  on  the  credit  of  the  association.  Of  course,  the  share  capital 
can  only  be  slowly  accumulated,  but  experience  has  shown  that  loans  made  to 
the  association  are  quite  safe,  because  each  member  is  absolutely  liable  for  all 
the  debts,  and  the  funds  of  the  bank  are  only  loaned  to  its  own  members, 
within  limits  restricted  by  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
borrower,  and  after  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  his  character.  The  cardinal  rule  in  the 
conduct  of  these  banks  is  to  take  the  minimum  of  risk  and  the  maximum  of 
responsibility.  This  report  is  not  the  proper  place  to  enter  into  the  history 
and  details  of  management  in  these  credit  banks,  but  in  order  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Europe,  I  append  a  brief  statement 
of  the  business  of  498  of  these  banks,  whose  statistics  happen  to  be  acces- 
sible. These  banks  had  160,595  members,  and  the  total  amount  of  money 
advanced  to  them  during  the  year  1865  was  67,569,903  thalers,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  850,000,000  in  gold.  The  total  income  of  these  banks^  ix\.>^5b\.V|  >  ^^ 
course,  in  interest  paid  by  borrowers,  was  1,4013^^  XVi^^et^,  ^1  hjVv^  ^^^  ^^^*^ 
thalen  was  paid  for  interest  by  the  banka  on  money  -wVxoNi  >^«3  \v^^\i«^^^^ 
and  316,403  thalen  was  absorbed  by  tihe  expen^ea  oi  iwwxi^^^xaKoX..  Jv\yft  v.^^ 
Joifees  were  20,666  thalera,  and  the  net  pto&\A  ^we^  ^a\>l^^  V>siaSft^' 
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share  capital  accumulated  by  these  banks  amounted  to  4.442,879  thalers,  the 
borrowea  capital  amounted  to  11,154,579  thalers,  and  the' savings  deposits  of 
the  members  amounted  to  6,502, 1 79  thalers,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  409,679 
thalers  had  been  accumulated  to  meet  losses.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
these  banks  were  started  by  workmen  without  any  capital,  and  it  is  observed 
that  the  accumulations  of  capital,  deposits,  and  reserve  funds,  exceed  11,000,000 
thalers,  or  $8,000,000  in  gold,  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  founded  will  be  appreciated,  and  some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  wonderful  economy  which  will  be  introduced  into  the  industry  of  the 
world  when  it  becomes  the  interest  of  each  man  not  only  to  produce  the  best 
possible  result  from  his  own  labor,  but  to  see  that  his  fellow- workman  does  the 
same  thing.  In  such  a  reorganization  of  industry  the  eye  of  the  owner  will  be 
literally  everywhere,  and  the  loss  either  of  time  or  of  material  will  become 
almost  impossible.  This  topic  of  cooperation  is  introduced  here  because  in 
the  Exposition  there  were  constant  evidences  not  merely  of  its  importance,  but 
of  its  becoming  the  leading  social  question  of  our  day  and  generation.  A  spe- 
cial prize  was  constituted  in  favor  *'  of  persons,  establishments,  or  localities 
which,  by  an  organization  of  special  institutions,  have  developed  a  spirit  of 
good  feeling  between  those  who  co-operate  together  in  the  same  labors  and 
have  secured  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  workmen." 
Although  Schultze  Delitch  was  not  an  exhibitor,  and  no  application  for  this 
prize  was  made  on  his  behalf,  and  the  special  jury  who  had  this  order  of  recom- 
pense in  charge  lost  the  great  opportunity  of  making  themselves  illustrious  by 
voluntarily  recognizing  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  human  race  in  our  day* 
the  labors  of  Schultze  Delitch  and  the  success  which  has  attended  his  system, 
based  as  it  is  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  laws  of 
social  science,  will  survive  the  memory  of  the  Exposition,  and  erec  this  monu- 
ment in  the  reorganized  structure  of  modern  society. 

In  the  United  States,  strange  to  say,  we  lack  the  legislation,  either  national 
or  State,  which  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  the  co-opiTative  system  in  any  of 
the  forms  which  the  experience  of  Europe  has  shown  to  be  practicable.  In  most 
of  the  States  it  is  true  that  there  are  general  laws  of  incorporation,  but  these  do 
not  meet  the  case  in  which  a  proprietor  wii^hes  to  divide  the  profits  with  his 
workmen  without  making  them  partners,  or  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business.  It  is  a  subject  which  demands  immediate  attention,  if  it 
is  expected  to  prosecute  the  iron  business,  or  any  other  branch  of  industry,  with- 
out the  perpetual  recurrence  of  strikes ;  and  in  order  that  the  experience  of  older 
nations  may  be  avuled  of,  I  have  added  to  this  report  in  an  appendix  (D)  a 
transcript  of  the  Prussian,  French  and  English  laws  on  this  subject. 

PRODUCTION   OP   IRON. 

Originally  the  geographical  position  of  the  ore,  and  the  natural  avenues  of 
transportation,  determined  the  establishment  of  iron  works,  when  the  fuel  em- 
ployed was  wood,  which  was  to  be  found  everywhere.  But  the  demands  oi 
modem  civilization  soon  outran  the  narrow  bounds  imposed  by  the  supply  of 
charcoal,  and  in  our  day,  the  controlling  element  in  the  production  of  iron  is  the 
possession  of  mineral  coal.  And,  throwing  out  of  consideration  the  moderate 
quantity  of  iron  still  produced  by  charcoal,  the  iron  business  in  Europe  is  found 
to  be  developed  substantially  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  coal  possessed  by 
the  respective  countries.  A  glance  at  the  geological  map  of  the  world  shows 
that  within  the  limits  of  temperature  favorable  to  active  industry,  the  deposits 
o/^cnal  are  widely  distributed  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Jmi  ^j^dco  there  ia  but  a  limited  area,  and  of  irregular  {oTma\.\o\i.  Iti  Beldam 
^^^  ^/ ^  laj^r  coal  £eld,  but  ia  veins  of  very  moietaUi  «\x^.    1^^x\il^««^\ii 
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^<^^l^hborhood  of  the  Rhiac,  there  is  a  small  but.  vai»a\Ae^  ie^^^iw.  oi  i»fli^« 
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wbile  in  Rnssia  there  is  a  considerable  carboniferoas  area,  the  nltimnte  valne  of 
which  is  not  yet  very  well  determined.  The  productive  powers  of  these  several 
coal  fields  are  now  pressed  to  limits  approacning  very  nearly,  if  not  qnite  to 
their  ultimate  capacity.  In  Great  Britain  the  production  in  1866  reached 
101,630,500  tons;  in  France,  between  11,000,000  and  12,000,000  tons;  in 
Belgium  more  than  12,000,000  tons ;  and  In  Prussia,  in  1865,  18,000,000  tons 
were  produced.  The  statistics  procured  at  the  Kx position  have  enabled  me  to 
construct  the  following  table  of  the  production  of  iron  in  the  world  in  1866,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  given  are  substantially  corrt'Ct, 
as  fistimates  were  resorted  to  in  only  one  or  two  cases,  and  those  based  upon 
former  official  returns : 


Countries. 


EDf^land 

France 

Belf^um.... 

Prussia 

Austria 

Sweden 

Russia 

8paia 

Italy 

Switzerland . 
Zollverein... 
United  States 


1 


,  530, 051 

, 200, 320 

500,000 

800,000 

312,000 

226,676 

408,000 

75,000 

30,000 

15,000 

250,000 

,  175, 000 


9, 382, 047 


Wrou([:ht  iron. 


3, 500, 000 

844,734 

400,000 

400,000 

200,000 

148,292 

350,000 

50,000 

20,000 

10,000 

200,000 

882,000 


7,005,026 


Allowmg  for  the  production  in  barbarous  countries,  and  something  for  the  use 
of  scrap  iron,  it  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  that  the  production,  and  conses 
quently  the  consumption  of  the  world  has  reached  9,500,000  tons  of  2,240  pound- 
each,  or  21,280  millions  of  pounds ;  so  that  if  the  population  of  the  world  has  reach- 
ed 1,000  millions,  a  consumption  of  a  little  over  twenty  pounds  of  iron  per  head. 
A  careful  calculation,  after  allowing  for  the  iron  exported,  shows  that  the  consump- 
tion per  head  in  England  is  189  pounds  of  iron.  The  consumption  in  Belgium  has 
reached  about  the  same  limits.  The  consumption  in  France  is  69^  pounds  per 
heady  and  in  the  United  States  not  far  from  100  pounds  per  head.  If  the  industry 
of  the  whole  world  were  as  thoroughly  developed  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  the 
consumption  of  iron  would  reach  nearly  90,000,000  tons  per  annum.  If  brought 
to  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  a  little  less  than  50,000,000  tons  per 
annum  would  answer ;  or  if  to  that  of  France,  a  littleover  30,000,000  tons  would 
be  required;  figures  to  be  increased  further  by  the  steady  increase  of  population 
in  the  world. 

It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  future  supply 
possessed  by  the  nations  upon  whom  this  great  demand  must  come. 

Sweden  possesses  exhaustless  supplies  of  the  very  richest  and  best  kinds  of 
prunitive  ore,  but  she  has  no  coal,  and  a  heavy  expense  for  transportation  must 
be  incurred  in  bringing  coal  and  ore  together,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  found 
more  economical  to  transport  the  ore  to  the  coal  than  the  coal  to  the  ore.  The 
limits  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  wood  have  long  since  been  reached,  and  hence 
Sweden  can  only  be  looked  to  as  a  source  of  supply  of  ore  to  other  countries 
possessing  mineral  fuel  when  their  iron  mines  are  too  heavily  dray(\i  x^l'^^w.. 

In  Russia,  also  abounding  in  immeasurable  auppliet^  oi  ot%,  >(>\<&t^  v^  tl  ^^v^*- 
bility^  but  Dot  much  probability,  that  mineral  coal  may  \>ft  ^e^^o^^^  Y^  «^ 
extent  8a£Scient  for  its  own  anpply  of  iron.     The  ]^oduct\oxi  cA  Akaxt:»«5L\:t^'^ 
^Jao  capable  of  some,  but  not  of  indefinite  extenfiion. 
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The  same  remark  applies  to  Austria  and  the  states  of  the  Zollrerein.  In 
Italy  there  is  no  coal,  and  hence  its  rich  ores  are  in  the  same  category  as  those 
in  Sweden,  only  far  less  abundant.  Algiers  abounds  in  ore,  which  has  to  be 
transported  to  the  coal.  Spain  is  rich  in  ore,  and  has  a  carboniferous  formation 
on  its  northern  borders,  but  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  aTailable 
for  the  production  of  iron.  In  France  the  present  ^manufacture  of  iron  is  only 
maintained  by  the  aid  of  the  importation  of  coal  to  the  extent  of  over  7,000,000 
tons,  and  of  495,000  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1867. 

In  Belgium,  the  size  of  the  coal-field,  the  vertical  character  of  the  veins,  and 
their  small  thickness,  ren'der  it  impossible  that  there  shonld  be  any  very  consid- 
erable extension  of  the  business,  at  least  if  the  supply  id  to  endure  for  any  pro- 
tracted period.  Already  it  is  estimated  that  Belgium  produces  as  much  coal  as 
France,  two-thirds  as  much  as  Prnssia,  and  one-eighth  that  of  Great  Britain, 
out  of  a  coal-field  only  ninety-seven  miles  in  length  and  twelve  miles  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  point,  and  in  veins  of  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  thick. 
Belgium  is  already  an  importer  of  ore,  and  although  it  is  quite  evident  that  it 
will  be  the  seat  of  a  vigorous  and  possibly  increasing  metal  industry  for  years 
to  come,  it  has  no  resources  adequate  for  serious  competition  in  the  supply  of 
the  greatly  increased  quantities  which  the  world  will  yet  require. 

Prussia  has  a  somewhat  larger  supply  of  coal  than  Belgium,  and  it  is  remark- 
ably rich  in  quantity  and  quality  of  its  iron  ores,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
in  the  future  she  can  do  more  than  supply  its  own  wants.  Upon  England,  then, 
so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  still  rests  the  great  burden  of  supplying  the  world 
with  iron,  if  the  supply  is  to  come  from  Europe  at  all.  It  has  been  seen  that 
abeady  nearly  one-naif  the  total  consumption  of  the  world  comes  from  within 
her  borders.  In  1866  she  was  able  to  furnish  9,665,013  tons  of  iron  ore,  and 
only  imported  56,689  tons. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  sources  from  which  her  ore  is  derived  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  Wfldes  the  local  supply  is  not  adequate  to  the  present  consumption, 
^nd  hurge  quantities  are  transported  thither  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  natural  limits  of  production  have  therefore  been  reached  in  Wales,  although 
there  will  probably  be  a  still  further  extension  of  the  business  in  that  region 
either  with  domestic  or  foreign  ores,  in  consequence  of  the  possession  of  enormous 
supplies  of  admirable  coal  available  for  the  iumace  without  coking.  The  Staf- 
fordshire region,  by  common  consent,  has  reached  its  culminating  point ;  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  local  snpply  of  carbonaceous  ore  in  Scotland  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  not  much  extension  of  the  business  is  possible  in  that  region, 
except  at  much  higher  prices  than  now  prevail.  The  main  reliance  in  Scotland 
has  heretofore  been  upon  its  blackbahd  iron  ore,  "and  the  development  of  ite  iron 
trade  has  been  co-extensiv^  with  the  exploration  of  that  famous  mineral,  furnaces 
following  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  its  discovery.  The  clay  bands  are  in  such 
small  seams,  and  of  such  irregular  cliaracter,  that  the  business  would  soon  lan- 
guish and  be  greatly  reduced  if  dependent  upon  them  alone  The  thickest  and 
best  seam  of  blackband,  commonly  called  the  '  airdrie,'  is  now  substantially 
exhausted,  and  the  reliance  is  on  seams  of  no  greater  thickness  than  eight  inches. 
Blackbands  are  notoriously  irregular,  and  are  not  found  uniform  in  thickness ; 
for  example,  the  Airdrie  blackband  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  space 
allotted  to  it  in  the  Lanarkshire  coal-field.  A  more  notable  example  of  caprice 
of  blackband  is  to  be  found  in  the  slaty  band,  which  occurs  occasionally  in 
patches  of  irregular  thickness,  sometimes  six  inches  and  sometimes  six  feet  in 
thickness ;  but  there  is  always  something  to  mark  its  position,  either  a  coal  or 
»£7/7  etoue.  indeed,  all  the  iron  stones  in  all  portions  of  the  coal-field  are  erratic. 
Ci'Iiejr  are  persistent  throngbont  in  no  field,  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  have 
^  aJJ  the  h'eJda  bJackband  iron  atone.''  This  extract  itom  «l  )^ikv«t  ^^  Bal|[A 
a^^/'^V^^'°'^^^  fli/ii/oig'  iD«pector  in  Scotland,  la  laaA^  iot  viv^  ^'^ixi^X^YW- 
ifiiowiog  bow  impoBBibie  it  ia  that  there  ehouid  Yi^  scay  ^ioxk&\^OT^\^\ft.- 
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crease  in  tbe  annual  product  of  Scotch  iron  unless  foreign  ores  are  brought  to 
utilise  the  unlimited  supplies  of  admirable'coal  which  exist  in  that  country  •  but 
with  the  further  object  of  giving  some  information,  which  may  be  of  use  in  the 
development  of  the  blackband  iron  ore  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Schuylkill  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  value  of  which  to  the  country  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  in  quantity  and  quality  equal  to  its  British 
prototype.  An  analysis  of  the  best  Scotch  ore  is  here  annexed — rather  out  of 
place,  but  too  valuable  as  a  guide  to  be  dispensed  with  : 

Raw.  Roasted. 

Protoxide  of  iron 49.82       27.  JO 

Peroxide  of  iron 60.1 

Lime 1  67         2.7 

Magnesia 2.33         3.8 

Alnmina 1.52         2.4 

Silica 2.40         3.9 

Oreanic  matter 7.  ()0 

Moisture » 0.32 

Carbonic  acid....' 34.34 

100.00      100.00 

Iron, per  cent 38.75       63.1 

Speeinc  gravity « 2.857 

There  still  remains  upon  the  east  coast  of  England  the  great  Cleveland  region, 
and  upon  its  west  coast  the  Cumberland  or  red  hematite  region.  The  latter  ifr 
now  yielding  aboul  1 ,400,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum,  taken  from  beds  of  irreg- 
ular shape  and  formation,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  limestone.  There  are  certainly 
no  signs  of  exhaustion  yet  apparent  in  this  wonderful  district,  but  all  analogy 
leads  us  to  doubt  the  permanency  of  these  irregular  beds,  formed  in  pockets  in 
the  rocks,  without  any  regular  walls  to  indicate  their  continuity.  Besides,  the 
extremely  good  quality  of  this  ore  and  the  value  of  the  iron  which  it  produces 
will  always  restrict  its  use  to  those  better  purposes  for  which  a  high  price  is  paid, 
and  naturally  withdraws  those  miues  from  any  competition  in  the  supply  of  the 
great  mass  of  iron  required  by  the  world  for  ordinary  purposes.  Npt  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  Cleveland  region,  where  the  ores  exist  in  beds  of  from  eight  feet 
to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  in  the  lias  or  oolitic  formation,  extending  over  a  tract 
of  country  forty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  miles  in  width.  This  ore  is  lean  and 
the  qualify  of  the  iron  inferior,  but  by  the  application  of  a  high  order  of  skill, 
a  quality  is  produced  sufficiently  good  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce, 
and  at  a  cost  below  that  of  any  other  locality  in  the  world.  The  consequence 
has  been  that,  since  the  erection  of  the  first  blast  furnace  in  1850, 125  furnaces 
have  been  erected,  and  fourteen  more  are  now  in  process  of  erection  ;  twenty- 
seven  rolling  mills,  and  a  large  number  of  foundries  and  iron  ship-building  yards 
are  in  operation,  and  cities  have  grown  up  with  a  rapidity  and  to  a  size  that, 
would  strike  even  a  western  pioneer  with  surprise.  The  present  production 
exceeds  a  million  of  tons  per  annum,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  assign  any  limits 
to  its  future  growth.  But  there  is  one  limitation  which  applies  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  production  of  British  iron,  and  that  is,  her  ability  to  supply  coal 
oti  the  scale  of  consumption  already  beyond  100,000,000  tons  per  annum.  This 
question  has  received  the  serious  attention  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  one  of  those  happy  ellipses 
characteristic  of  men  of  eenius,  has  coupled  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt 
with  the  exhaustion  of  tne  supplies  of  fuel,  evidently  acting  under  the  idea  that 
an  honest  man  ought  to  pay  his  debts  while  his  capital  lasts.  It  is  presumjod. 
however,  that  there  is  still  margin  enough  for  ihQ  sAdL\\AO\i  oi  ^^  ^^  ^^^:>a^ 
claims"  to  the  aam  total  of  indebtedness,  witViout  ^t\o\M^7  \\i\j&'d^Yvxv%  nk' 
tite  means  of  pajrmeDt  which  the  coal-fielda  afford. 

So  far  as  tbeprodaction  of  iron  la  concerned,  and  aoloiigt  «X  V>aa^»i«»  ^^1^' 


.  .^.aij.muie  limits  of  cost,  but  on  n 
Tlie  ponirii'in  ftf  llie  donl  meilWurPB  of  tiie  Unii 

tic  to  thr.  Gulf  of  Mt-sico,  nnd  thence  returniog 
eaBtern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  passes  by 
begioniDg.  on  the  borders  of  PenDsylvania  and 
basin  is  filled  iritb  exhaudtless  etores  of  iron  or« 
beat  quality.    In  seeking  the  natural  cbanaela  of 
on  the  north,  enst,  snulh  or  we-^t,  the  coal  must  e 
in  itB  tarn,  the  iron  ores  may  be  carried  back  to 
junction  with  the  carboniferous  ores,  whicb  are  qui 
Stales  aa  they  an-  in  England,  but  hitherto  have  I 
nnence  of  the  cheaper  rate  of  procuring  the  richer  o 
'  Along  the  Allantic  slope,  in  the  bigbUnd  range  tto 
river  to  the  St^te  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  one  i 
great  magnetic  range,  traversing  seven  entire  Sta 
Parallel  with  this,  in  the  great  fimeBtone  valley  wl 
the  coal  field,  are  the  brown  bematitea,  in  auch  qi 
pecialiy  in  Virginia,  Teonesscp,  and  Alabama,  aa  fi 
tion.     And.  fSnally,  in  the  coal  baain  is  a  stTatum  ol 
ning  ill  comparatively  thin  seam  in  the  State  of  New 
Stale  of  Alabama,  in  a  bed  of  iifteen  feet  in  thickne 
may  ride  fbr  more  t'mn  one  hundred  miles.     Bene 
water  level,  are  to  be  found  ihc  coat  seams,  exposed 
flanks  are  covered  with  mngilicRUt  timber,  available 
or  tlic  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron.     Passing  wee' 
sonri,  is  reached  that  wonderful  range  of  red  oxide 
rifing  hundreds  of  feet  above  ihesniface,  or  in  beds 
at  Lake  Snncrior  in  deposits  of  ore  which  excite  tl 
hence  totl^"  a.i— -• 
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the  amonnt  of  labor  available  for  production.  The  other  is  the  artificial  or  acci- 
dental cost,  of  which,  indeed,  we  may  take  advantage  in  our  buying  or  selling, 
but  forming  no  just  standard  of  comparison  iif  estimating  the  relative  cost  of 
production  in  different  countries.  There  is  a  difference,  familiar  to  all  in  the 
United  States,  between  the  cost  of  articles  measured  by  gold  or  by  currency, 
which  makes  it,  for  the  time,  easy  to  understand  the  difference  in  cost  measured 
by  money  or  by  day's  labor. 

£ngland,  having  the  largest  and  mr)Bt  accessible  stores  of  coal  and  iron  ore, 
can  produce  a  ton  of  iron  with  less  labor  than  any  other  European  nation ;  and 
hence  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  institute  the  comparison  of  cost  measured  by 
labor,  first,  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  Cleveland  region,  which  is  most  favor- 
ably situated  for  the  ch(;ap  production  of  iron,  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  is  about  forty  shillings,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  around 
the  blast  furnace,  is  equivalent  to  eleven  days'  labor — that  is  to  say,  the  labor 
of  eleven  men  for  one  day.  It  is  possible  that  in  one  or  two  works  this  may  be 
reduced  to  ten  days,  but  in  others  it  rises  to  twelve  or  thirteen.  In  the  United 
States,  the  cheapest  region  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  as  yet  extensively 
developed,  is  on  the  Lehigh  river,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where*  taking 
coal  and  ore  at  their  actual  cost  of  mining,  pig  iron  is  produced  at  an  average 
cost  of  1^24  per  ton,  which  represents,  at  the  present  rate  of  waged,  the  labor  of 
about  thirteen  days.  But  when  the  iron  business  is  established  along  the  great 
valley  which  extends  from  Virginia  to  Alabama,  the  labor  of  bnnging  the  coal 
and  ore  together  will  be  considerably  less  than  on  the  Lehigh  river,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  iron  can  be  made  in  any  required  quantity,  when  the 
avenues  of  communication  are  sufficiently  opened,  with  as  little  labor,  to  say  the 
least,  as  it  can  be  produced  in  the  Cleveland  region.  In  France,  Belgium,  and 
Prussia,  e^ich  now  requiring  a  larger  expenditure  of  human  labor  to  produce  a 
ton  of  iron  than  is  required  in  England,  there  are  no  such  possibilities  of  reduc- 
tion, because  every  year  their  ore  is  becoming  more  expensive,  and  the  cost  ot 
mining  coal  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
size  and  character  of  the  veins.  Hence  follows  the  deduction  that,  if  France, 
Belguim,  and  Germany,  are  to  compete  with  England  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world,  the  competition  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  payment  to  labor  of  a 
lower  rate  of  wages  ;  or,  to  state  it  in  another  form,  the  greater  the  natural  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  a  country  for  the  production  of  iron,  the  larger  will  be 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  workman ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  verified  by  ex- 
isting facts. 

From  the  statement  published  by  Schneider  &  Co.,  at  Le  Oreusot,  it  appears 
that  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  1866  was  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Ore  miners , . .  •  3. 33 

Coal  miners 3.  25 

Blast  furnaces 2. 95 

Rolling  mill 3.  83 

Machine  shops 3.  40 

Miscellaneous 3.  03 

And  the  average  price  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  ten  thousand  workmen  em- 
ployed at  this  great  establishment  was  3.45  francs  per  day. 

Unfortunately  the  rates  paid  for  the  specific  branches  of  work  are  not  speci- 
fied, but  at  the  iron  works  at  Sireuil  this  information  has  been  procured  in 
d(<tail : 

Common  laborers •. i -,    ^.'Si^ 

Paddlen ^.^^ 

Faddlera '  h  elpera \\\\ ]'.  1 1 "^  ^ 
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Frmnes  per  daj. 

Paddle  rollers 6. 00 

Shinglera • 5. 00 

Heaters 7.  00 

Heaters'  helpers 2.  «50 

Finishing  rollers 6to7 

Machinists b 3to  3.50 

Blacksmiths 

Masons '. 5.  00 

In  South  Staffordshire,  in  1866,  the  following  rates  were  paid,  as  shown  by 
the  official  returns  published  bj  the  government : 

Per  day. 

Common  laborers 2*.  6d,  to   3«.  Od. 

Puddlers 7  G     to     7     10 

Puddlers' helpers 2  6     to     2     11 

Puddle  rollers 9  0 

Heaters 7  0 

Heater  helpers 3  6 

Finishii^  rollers 11  0 

Shingleis* 9  0     to  15       0 

Machinists 4  0     to  16       0 

Blacksmi  As 4  0     to     5       0 

Masons 7  6     to     8       G 

A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  will  show  that,  for  every  franc  paid  in  France, 
there  is  more  than  a  shilling  paid  in  England,  and  this  corresponds  with  the 
general  .statement  made  by  M.  Schneider  to  me  at  Le  Creusot.  ABsuming  a 
little  more  than  a  shilling  to  the  franc,  3s,  6d,  per  day  would  appear  to  be  the 
average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  England  for  labor  in  iron  works  of  all  kinds, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  and  in  no  part  of  England  does  it  exceed  4#. 

In  Belgium,  according  to  Creed  &  Williams,  in  the  coal  mines  the  following 
wages  are  paid. 

Per  day. 

Common  laborers •  Is,  6d,  to  2t,  6d. 

Loaders  of  coal 2     6     to  2  11 

Woodcutters 2     6     to  2  11 

Wood  or  tree  setters 3     1     to  5     0 

Miners. *. 2  11     to  4     2 

Exceptional  men 5     0     to  6     0 

At  the  blast  furnaces : 

Fillers 1  1  to  2  1 

Box  fillers 1  4  to  1  8 

Common  laborers • 1  5  to  1  8 

Furnace  keepers 2  1  to  2  11 

In  the  rolling  mill : 

Puddlers 4     2  to  5  0 

Helpers 2     3  to  3  1 

Rollers 4     2  to  5  10 

Helpers 3     4  to  4  2 

Shearers 110  to  2  6 

Common  laborers i 1     5  to  2  1 

A  comparhoD  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  rale  of  vages  is  higher  in  Great 
•Britaia  thsn  in  Belgium,  and  in  France,  being  eertainVy  m  l\\ft  wd^t,*si^  Y^XjAVj 
^^     ^^  ^^«/»//o,  of  the  natural  advanUges  of  t\\e6e  counVneaiox  \}u^  ^^ssA^^^^  , 

^'  Ml/  tLis  view  18  confirmed  by  the  selling  pnc«i  oiVro\kVDL\isi^x^^w:w* 
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countrieSi  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no 
profit  to  the  maker. 
The  price  of  merchant  bar-iron,  at  the  works — 

In  England,  is <£6  10  per  ton. 

In  France 8    0  (200  francs)  per  ton. 

In  Belgium 7     0  (175  francs)  per  ton. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  French  iron  and  Belgium  and  English,  aside 
from  coPt  of  transportation,  which  is  very  light,  is  compensated  by  the  import 
duty,  which,  on  iron  from  England  and  Belgium,  amounts  to  sixty  francs  per  to:u 
Independently  of  this  tariff,  which  admits  of  a  considerable  importation  of  iron 
into  France,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  iron  business  to  be  continued  on  any 
considerable  scale,  for  the  reason,  as  will  be  seen,  that  the  wages  are  already  at 
the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  human  life  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  labor ;  the  average  earnings  of  all  the  workmen,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, employed  in  an  iron  work  being  at  the  rate  of  3.45  francs  per  day,  or 
about  66  cents  per  day  in  gold  ;  the  great  mass,  however,  of  common  labor  re- 
ceiving less  than  50  cents  per  day  in  gold.  In  order  to  estimate  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  sum,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles 
required  for  the  support  of  life,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  selected  the  depart- 
ment in  which  Le  Creusot  is  situated,  as  the  proper  locality  for  comparison,  with 
the  rate  of  wages  there  paid : 

Wheat  bread 0.2*5  francs  per  lb.,  equal  to  5  cents  in  gold. 

Rye  bread 0.20  francs  per  lb.,  equal  to  4  cents  in  gold. 

Beef 0.65  francs  per  lb.,  equal  to  13  cents  in  gold. 

Mutton.  .4 0.75  francs  per  lb.,  equal  to  15  cents  in  gold. 

Veal 0.75  francs  per  lb.,  equal  to  15  cents  in  gold. 

Pork 0.75  francs  per  lb.,  equal  to  15  cents  in  gold. 

Chickens 1.00  to  2.50  francs,  equal  to  20  to  50  cents  in  gold. 

Geese 3.00  francs,  equal  to  60  cents  in  gold. 

Ducks 1.50  to  2.00  francs,  equal  to  30  to  40  cents  in  gold. 

Butter 1.00  francs  per  lb.,  equal  to  20  cents  in  gold. 

Dozen  eggs 0.50  to  1.00  francs,  equal  to  10  to  20  cents  in  gold. 

Potatoes 0.50  francs  per  decalitre,  equal  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Ordinary  wine 0.40  francs  per  litre,  equal  to  5  cents  per  pint. 

Beer 0.25  francs  per  litre,  equal  to  3  cents  per  pint. 

House  rent  is  cheap ;  a  small,  ordinary,  but  comfortable  house,  with  a  garden, 
renting  for  1^16  per  year  in  gold.    Clothes  are  also  cheap,  costing  not  more  than 
half  the  price  of  similar  articles  in  the  United  States ;  but  fnel  is  rather  dearer 
on  the  average.     It  does  not  require  any  very  extensive  observation  in  order  to 
verify  the  obvious  conclusion  deducible  from  the  above  figures,  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  France,  from  a  material  point  of  view  at 
least,  is  simply  deplorable.     It  requires  the  utmost  economy  on  the  part  of  a 
laboring  man,  and  the  united  labor  of  his  wife  and  his  children,  to  keep  his 
fiimily  in  existence  ;  and  it  is  the  accepted  rule  and  practice  for  such  a  family 
to  have  meat  but  once  a  week ;  and  any  change  in  this  condition  of  affairs,  in- 
volving a  change  in  the  remuneration  paid  to  the  common  laborer,  would  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  iron-masters  of  France  to  carry  on  their  business,  in 
competition  with  Belgium  and  England,  in  the  absence  of  a  higher  tariff  on 
imports.     The  existence  of  the  iron  business  in  France,  therefore,  as  a  national 
branch  of  industry,  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  the  elementary  condition  of  giving 
meat  once  a  week  only  to  the  great  mass  of  laborers  who  are  «,ti<^%:^^  ycl'w^^^^- 
duction.    In  Belgium,  substantially  the  same  stiilft  oi  aSa\t%  "Qt^vv^^.    \\^^^^ 
degpatcb  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  the  Br\t\i&Vi  m\vi\ft\«c  «X  »raaB«A«^  Vi'^-'^^ 
StsuJejr,  dated  February  11,  1867,  on  the  subject  o£  "BA^^aa  \\A^«^»'n -^"^  ^^"^ 
'The  cbaracteriBticB  of  the  Belgian  workmen  are  eteaAm^^^  %»ftL  x»ct%^^«^^ 
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♦ 
combined  with  great  intelligence  in  working  after  models ;  their  habitR  are  not 
BO  expeneive  as  those  of  English  artificers ;  their  diet  is  more  humble,  they 
'  consume  less  meat,  and  their  bread  is  seldom  purely  wheaten  or  white,  in  quality ; 
rye,  and  the  cheaper  quality  of  wheat  called  *  epeautre,'  enter  in  great  propor- 
tion into  the  composition  of  the  loaf;  beer  and  spirits  are  both  lower  in  price 
than  in  England  ;  they  seldom  use  tea,  and  the  chiccory  root  constitutes  a  very 
•conomical  and  wholesome  substitute  for  coffee.    ♦        •  ♦  *         *    Tho 

system  of  schools  for  infants  from  two  to  seven  years,  and  from  seven  to  twelve 
years,  is  very  general,  and  affords  great  facilities — the  children  being  cared  for — 
to  both  their  parents  to  occupy  themselves  in  daily  service,  and  by  combined 
industry  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  family.  In  all  these  respects,  there- 
fore, the  necessaries  of  life  being  the  base  of  wages,  the  Belgian  enjoys  advan- 
tages over  the  British  workman." 

From  our  American  point  of  view,  these  "  advantages  over  the  British  work- 
man" in  dispensing  with  meat  and  tea,  and  in  substituting  chiccory  for  cofilee, 
and  in  appropriating  the  labor  of  both  parents  for  a  mere  existence,  are  not  so 
apparent.  But  we  are  naturally  brought  by  it  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
British  laborer. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  natural  advantages  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  vast  stores  of  coal,  afford  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  better  wages  to 
the  laborer  in  England  than  on  the  continent,  and  tne  British  workman  has  not 
been  slow  to  assert  his  rights  to  all  he  can  get,  and  his  physical  condition  is 
undoubtedly  superior  to  that  of  his  French  and  Belgian  neighbors.  If  he  is 
not  better  lodged,  he  is  at  least  better  fed,  and  in  the  iron  works  it  is  probable 
that  the  workmen  generally  get  meat  once  a  day.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
labor  of  the  women  and  children  is  required  in  order  to  eke  out  the  subsistence 
of  the  family.  In  Wales  women  are  extensively  employed  in  the  works,  doing 
the  labor  for  which  a  man  would  be  required  in  America,  and  earning  from  ten 
pence  to  one  shilling  three  pence  per  day,  or  rather  less  than  half  the  waeee  that 
would  be  paid  to  a  man  for  the  same  labor,  which  they  perform  equally  well. 
In  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  women  and 
children  are  still  extensively  employed  above  ground  about  the  mines,  and 
around  the  coal  heaps  at  the  mouths  of  the  pits,  the  substantial  result  of  which 
is  that  the  labor  of  the  whole  family  is  procured  for  the  sum  which  would  be 
paid  to  its  male  head,  if  he  alone  labored  tor  the  support  of  the  family,  of  course 
at  a  fiir  lower  cost  in  the  resulting  production  of  iron  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Bestrainine  laws  have  been  enacted  in  England  of  late  years  in  re- 
gard to  women  and  children,  limiting  the  number  of  hours  during  which  they 
may  be  employed,  and  also  providing  that  they  shall  not  be  employed  during 
the  night,  except  in  certain  specified  cases.  But  if  the  women  and  children 
were  altogether  withdrawn  from  those  occupations,  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  produce  iron,  except  at  a  considerable  advance 
on  its  present  cost. 

Passing  from  the  material  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  workmen  in 
France  and  England,  the  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  is  upon  a 
very  limited  acale  indeed,  and  although  there  are  creditable  exceptions  in  par- 
ticular localities,  mainly  due  to  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  proprietors,  the 
freat  mass  of  the  working  classes  out  of  the  large  cities  are  deplorably  illiterate, 
u  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire,  where  the  works  of  Le  Creusot  are  situated 
and  where  the  most  commendable  efforts  are  being  made  by  Messrs.  Schneider  & 
Co.  to  educate  the  rising  generation,  it  appears  that  36.19  per  cent,  of  those  who 
n^erejoiDB^  in  marria^  in  1866  could  not  write  their  names,  and  of  the  con- 
/'c/jpts  djuwafor  the  army  from  the  same  department, mlVv^^ame  year,  24.51  per 
^Go^  were  unable  to  read.  And  the  same  statistics  show  t\\at,  XaV^vx  «a  ^.^VA^Va. 
^£J^!^^'rda  of  France  the  oamber  of  those  who  cannot  wnVft  vJtkW  TwwaRA  wi 
^eia  between  the  Umita  of  ibirty  and  seventy -«lw  i^et  cfcnX.  ol  ^^^VjMX 
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nnmber.  This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  has,  of  late,  led  to  tlie  establishment 
of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  mostly  voluntary,  upon  which  there  were 
in  attendance  during  the  present  year  829*555  adults,  of  whom  747,002  were 
men  and  82,553  were  women.  Of  110,503  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
on  entering  the  course  in  October,  1866,  87,211  had  learned  to  read  by  the  1st 
of  April,  1867 ;  12,632  instructors  have  given  their  services  gratuitously,  and 
the  whole  movement,  and  the  statistics  above  given,  prove  both  the  depth  of 
ignorance  into  which  the  working  classes  have  been  plunged,  and  their  earnest 
desire  to  emerge  from  it.     (See  Appendix  £.) 

Surprise  may  be  expressed  that  in  view  of  the  inadequate  reward  for  labor  in 
France,  there  has  not  been  a  larger  emigration  to  our  own  country,  where  labor 
is  so  much  better  paid.  The  difficulties  arising  from  the  difference  in  language 
would  of  themselves  be  a  great  impediment  to  any  extensive  emigration  move- 
ment ;  but  there  are  impediments  of  another  kind,  not  generally  understood, 
which  tend  to  prevent  any  relief  to  the  laboring  classes  from  this  source.  The 
law  of  "  livret,"  as  it  is  called,  is  peculiar  to  France.  By  its  terms  every  work- 
man is  compelled  to  obtain  from  the  police  a  kind  of  pass-book  or  register,  in 
which  his  name,  age,  and  occupation  are  inserted,  and  which  he  must  show  to  au 
employer  before  being  taken  into  his  service,  and  no  employer  is  permitted  to  re- 
ceive into  his  works  any  workmen  upon  whose  "livret "  is  not  indorsed  a  full  dis- 
charge from  his  previous  employer.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  indorsement 
upon  the  livret  of  any  indebtedness  which  may  be  due  irom  the  workman  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  his  debt  therefore  follows  the  workman  as  a  mortgage  upon  his  labor 
irom  place  to  place.  Although  in  express  terms  there  is  nothing  in  thp  law 
which  would  warrant  the  employer  in  withholding  an  indorsement  on  the  livret» 
yet  in  practice  it  is  a  restraint  on  his  freedom  of  action  to  such  an  exteut  that 
workmen  employed  in  the  large  works  usually  remain  there  permanently,  so 
that  there  is  but  little  change,  and  no  opportunity  whatever  for  practical  combi- 
nation in  strikes  and  turnouts..  The  whole  of  this  system  is  so  peculiar,  and 
throws  so  much  light  upon  the  power  it  gives  to  produce  iron  at  a  cost  which 
would  not  be  possible  if  the  workman  were  a  free  agent,  that  I  have  deemed  it 
best  to  annex  to  this  report  in  an  appendix  (F)  a  translation  of  a  circular  which 
was  obtained  from  the  prefecture  of  police. 

The  moral  condition  of  men  is  so  dependent  upon  their  physical  and  mental 
status  that  it  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  con- 
clusions that  might  be  inferred  from  the  facts  above  recorded  ;  but  the  conviction 
in  my  own  mind  was  so  profound,  after  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field, 
that  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  accept  an  invitation  to  testify  before  the  Trades 
Union  Commission  in  England,  in  the  hope  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  physical 
and  moral  elements  involved  in  the  organization  of  industry  would  result  in  the 
ultimate  elevation  of  the  working  classes  of  Europe  to  such  a  standard,  at  least* 
as  would  render  the  conditions  of  competition  between  our  own  country  and 
Europe  more  just  and  equitable.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce cheap  commodities,  and  to  undersell  each  other  in  thenuurkets  of  the  world, 
the  rightful  claims  of  humanity  have  been  disregarded  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
reorganization  of  labor,  in  its  relation  to  capital,  is  felt  by  all  thoughtful  men  to 
be  an  imperative  necessity. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  aim  of  society  is  only  to  produce  riches.     There  must 
be  moral  limits  within  which  the  production  of  wealth  is  to  be  carried  on,  and 
these  limits  have  been  and  are  being  so  obviously  transgressed  that  a  spirit  of 
discontent  pervades  tlie  entire  industrial  world ;  and  in  the  very  countries  where 
this  competition  has  been  pressed  to  its  utmost  limits  capital  has  ceased  Us  b^r 
come  remunerative,  although  humanity  itself  has  \>een  Micti&QftdL  \x^\Na  ^«isDAiQL^« 
The  evidence  which  I  gave  before  the  Trades  Umon  ComiaAwiiaik  '«%»  ^i3cc 
eredw  this  spirit  of  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  ot  lYie  -woxVva^^^ftft^ft^N^ 
lassmuch  as  a  few  incid^tal  sentences  repeating  sUXemenXA  ^^sl^dl  \»^  ^ 
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made  to  me  in  regard  to  the  Pittsburg  strike,  but  of  no  consequence  in  reference 
to  the  main  question,  were  seized  upon  by  the  London  Times  as  a  groundwork 
for  characteristic  unfavorable  comment  on  American  institutions,  and  some  feeling 
was  excited  among  the  working  men  in  the  United  States  in  reference  to  these 
misrepresentations,  against  which,  it  will  be  seen,  I  took  occasion  to  protest  on 
mj  second  hearing  before  the  commissioners,  lon^  in  advance  of  any  knowledge 
on  my  part  of  the  effect  produced  by  them  at  home,  ft  is  deemed  pnTper  to 
state  that  the  evidence  so  given,  in  Europe  at  least,  was  universally  regarded  as 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  working  classes,  not  in  defence  of  any  violation  on 
their  part  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  science,  but  in  assertion  of 
their  just  rights  to  education,  domestic  happiness,  and  adequate  remuueialion 
for  labor. 

There  are  some  statements  made  thereon,  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves, 
based  upon  information  derived  from  other  parties*  on  whom  I  had  reason  to 
rely,  which  may  have  been  erroneous ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  where  I  did  not 
Bfeak  of  my  own  knowledge  I  expressly  so  stated,  and  this  was  part  icularly 
toe  case  in  regard  to  the  Pittsburg  strike,  where  the  evidence  shows  that  I  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  but  I  desire  now  to  state 
that  the  information  was  derived  from  a  resident  of  Pittsburg  in  whom  I  had 
reason  to  feel  entire  confidence.  In  my  second  evidence  before  the  commission, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  took  occasion  to  correct  some  errors  of  this  kind,  having 
in  the  meantime  received  more  correct  information.  There  are  also  some  replies 
bearing  on  the  nationality  of  workmen,  elicited  in  answer  to  que:$tions  over  wnich 
I  had  no  control ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  may  appear  to  be  invidious  to  any  one 
nation,  there  is  no  real  cause  for  complaint  when  the  answer  is  understood.  For 
example,  the  statement  that  the  Irish  are  rarely  first-class  puddlers  was  made 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  nowise  depending  on  the  land  of  their  birth,  but  because 
they  ^o  not  begin  to  learn  the  business  until  they  arrive  in  America,  full  grown 
adults,  whereas  in  England  the  education  of  the  puddler  begins  in  boyhood,  and 
is  pursued  for  many  years  before  he  takes  a  furnace.  The  same  answer^  would, 
therefore,  have  been  given  to  the  same  (question,  if  asked  with  reference  to  the 
natives  of  any  other  country  who  had  not  learned  the  business  from  boyhood. 

Bnt  if,  in  comparison  with  the  ample  provision  made  in  our  country  for  the 
education  of  the  masses,  the  arrangements  in  France  and  England  are  upon  a 
meagre  scale,  the  opportunities  for  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  in  France 
especially,  are  of  a  far  more  complete  and  generous  character.  For  the  governing 
clasaee,  or  for  those  who,  rising  out  of  the  lower  ranks,  are  educated  to  fill  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility,  there  exist  a  series  of  educational  establishments 
of  so  thorough  a  course  in  their  respective  departments  as  to  exhaust  all  that 
experience  and  science  can  do  for  the  preparation  of  engineers  and  conductors 
of  industry.  The  Ecole  Gentrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  at  Paris,  the  Con- 
servatoire Imperiale  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  several  large  agricultural  schools, 
L'Ecole  Imperiale  des  Fonts  et  Chaus^es,  L'Ecole  Imperiale  des  Mines,  L'Ecole 
Imperiale  de  Commerce  k  Paris,  the  three  schools  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Cha- 
lons, Aix,  and  Anglers,  the  .School  of  Mines  at  St.  Etienne,  the  School  of  Watch- 
making at  Gluses,  of  the  Mining  Classes  at  Alais,  the  Naval  School  at  Marseilles, 
are  all  sustained  by  the  government  in  the  interests  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and  give  to  Frendh  industry  that  intelligence,  science,  and  skill,  which,  in  the 
Exposition,  extorted  universal  admiration,  and  the  general  confession  that  its 
products,  even  in  machinery  and  metuls,  were  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. Similar  schools  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  great 
^jo^owmeDt  of  lands  ^iven  to  the  States  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
M'tatioae  degigaed  to  teach  fflecbanical  and  agricullural  ftcieuce  and  art ;  but  it 

^^^  ^^fgretted  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  appWcalxou  ol  x\\\ft  ^v^^xV^ticA. 

d0 Z>a^  ^{^"^ted as  to  eecare  Bucb  a  result,  and  we  mwBl  coti^oX^  o\w^^n^ ^^ 
'lection  that,  if  we  are  deficient  in  the  liigAiet  eiucAtiou  u^fi^^^^xi  W  ^QD«i 
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best  indastrial  development,  we  have  in  a  measnre  anpplied  its  place  by  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  which,  evoking  the  ingenuity  and  individuality  of  each 
workman,  has  rendered  it  less  necessary  than  in  countries  where  the  masses  are 
in  Ignorance.  But  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  individuality  and  ingenuity  in 
oar  American  character  will  be  more  valuable  and  powerful  when  directed  by 
the  highest  order  of  intelligence  and  thoroughly  trained  scientific  leaders. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  abnormal  rates  for  labor  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering cannot  prevail  in  any  one  branch  of  industry  alone,  but  roust  extend  to  all, 
as  labor,  like  water,  must  seek  a  general  level  in  each  community  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  subjected  to  the  same  influences.  All  articles  of  commerce 
are,  therefore,  produced  below  their  normal  co8t — that  is,  the  cost  which  would 
be  possible  if  the  fundamental  laws  of  humanity  were  not  violated  in  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children,  and  the  payment  of  a  rate  of  wages  to  the 
common  laborer  Inadequate  for  the  proper  support  and  culture  of  the  family.  In 
those  commodities  which  require  in  the  United  States  more  human  labor  for 
their  production  than  is  necessary  in  Europe,  where  labor  is  so  inadequately 
paid,  we  have,  perhaps,  no  other  interest  than  a  general  concern  in  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race  ;  but  so  far  as  iron  is  concerned,  from  the  fact  that  we  can 
produce  it  with  as  little  consumption  of  human  labor  as  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  the  case  is  different,  because  there  is  no  absolute  loss  of  wealth,  and  no 
misapplied  power  in  its  production  ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  discussed  is, 
whether  it  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  general  category  of  manufactures  not  so 
favorably  placed  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  by  positive  legislation  placed 
in  the  same  condition  as  it  would  nave  occupied  with  reference-  to  foreign  com- 
petition, if  the  rate  of  wages  in  other  countries  had  never  been  reduced  below 
their  normal  standard.  We  have  seen  tnat  the  cost  of  making  iron  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  France,  at  the  present  time,  varies  from  <£6  10#.  to  068  per  ton,  and 
.£1  additional  suffices  to  pay  its  cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard -of  the 
United  States.  At  these  ports  American  iron  cannot  possibly  be  delivered 
Ht  a  less  cost  than  $60  in  gold,  against  $40  in  gold  for  the  foreign  article,  and 
the  entire  difference  consists  in  the  higher  wages,  and  not  larger  quantity  of 
labor  required  for  its  production  in  the  United  States,  where  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes  occupy  a  totallv  different  standard 
from  their  European  confreres,  and  where  the  wages  cannot  be  reduced  without 
violating  our  sense  of  the  just  demands  of  human  nature.  At  the  same  fhne  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  business  is  so  far  overdone  in  Europe  that  no  pn>fit 
can  be  realized  by  the  capitalist,  except  in  special  cases,  for  which  adequate 
reasons  can  be  given.  The  actual  remedy  for  this  over-production  would  be  to 
withdraw  the  women  and  children,  as  we  do,  from  this  class  of  industry,  whereby 
the  production  must  be  reduced,  the  rate  of  wages  raised,  the  cost  and  the  selling 
price  increased,  capital  become  remunerative,  and  the  ability  to  procure  iron, 
made  cheap  by  its  adulteration  with  the  violated  laws  of  humanity,  bi;  forever 
extinguished.  To  what  result  the  general  discussion  which  this  subject  is  now 
receiving  in  Europe  will  lead  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  is  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon to  listen  in  France  to  the  loud  complaints  which  are  made  against  the 
competition  of  Belgium  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  stranger  still  in  England 
to  the  same  complaint,  and  the  broad  declaration  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
do  anything  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  working  classes  witnout  ex- 
posing their  manufacturers  to  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  competition  with  the 
worse  paid  and  worse  fed  labor  of  Belgium.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  false,  and  now,  when  pressed  by  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  competition 
of  the  age  to  its  legitimate  results,  humanity  is  in  Tebe\\\oii>%\A>^<^x^\%^^^$^^'^^ 
cry  from  all  claeBea,  laborers,  employers,  philantbropiBtBi'pVflLowi^et^'.w^^  %\aXR» 
men,  alike  for  relief.  The  necessity  for  this  lelie!  \>e<50tM»  "^vofciSX^  ^V^^ 
when  the  poor-law  retuma  made  in  England  are  carf^JuWy  cilms&ii^^.^^^T*^ 
A  i0  evident  that  there  Is  an  army  of  paupers  preftwue  uxiotl  >i^^  *xi^-*^^-^^"^ 
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the  common  laborer,  and  striving  to  pash  him  over  the  almost  inseneible  line 
which  divides  these  two  classes  from  each  other.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
laborer  should  receive  more  than  bare  subsistence  wages,  and  there  can  be  no 
relief  for  his  patient  suffering,  so  long  as  there  are  thousands  who,  unable  to  earn 
any  wages  at  all,  stand  ready  to  fill  up  every  gap  in  the  ranks  of  industry ;  and 
to  the  honest  laborer  himself,  standing  on  the  edge  of  this  line,  over  which  he 
is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  forced  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism,  the  anxiety  . 
and  miserable  state  of  uncertainty  for  himself  and  his  family,  must  be  fatal  to  all 
rational  happiness,  and  is  well  calculated  to  drive  him  into  vicious  indulgences 
and  temporary  excesses  whenever  a  transient  opportunity  is  afforded,  as  a  mo- 
mentary relief  from  a  condition  of  hopeless  misery. 

From  the  returns  made  to  the  British  Parliament  as  to  pauperism  in  the 
month  of  September,  A.  D.  1867,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  population  of 
19,886,104,  dwelling  in  the  area  for  which  the  returns  are  made,  872,620  persons 
were  on  the  list  of  paupers,  supported  by  public  charity,  of  which  number 
129,689  were  in  the  workhouses,  and  738,726  were  relieved  in  their  own  houses. 
This  latter  portion  constitutes  the  army  which  substantially  regulates  the  rate 
of  wages  for  labor,  as  they  are  ready,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  take  any 
vacant  place  which  may  offer  itself.  And  this  state  of  the  case  exists  not  in 
mid-M|inter,  but  just  after  the  close  of  the  harvest,  and  the  returns  show  that  the 
evil  is  an  advancing  one,  as  there  is  an  increase  of  27,521,  or  3.3  per  cent  in 
1867  over  the  corresponding  week  in  1866.  And  a  study  of  the  tables  which 
arehf^reunto  annexed  (Appendix  H)  shows  the  largest  rate  of  pauperism  is  in 
the  manufacturing,  and  not  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

By  another  parliamentary  return,  which  is  also  annexed,  (Appendix  I.)  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  number  of  scholars  attendant  upon  tlie  schools  under 
government  inspection  in  the  year  1866  was  871,309  in  England  and  Wales, 
showing  this  suggestive  fact,  that  the  paupers  receiving  public  relief,  and  the 
children  receiving  instruction  in  schools  aided  by  the  public  funds,  were  about 
equal  in  number.  This  statement  alone,  if  other  evidence  were  lacking:,  would 
serve  to  prove  that  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  have  not  yet  achieved 
the  position  in  point  of  education  and  social  comfort  to  which  humanity  is  en- 
titled. Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  this  is  due  to  any  deficiency  in  the  resoturces 
provided  by  nature  for  the  reward  of  industry.  The  coal  and  iron  ore  mines  of 
England  afford  the  most  magnificent  fund  to  be  found  ou  the  face  of  the  globe 
for  the  abundant  remuneration  of  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  their  devel- 
opment, and  every  class  in  the  community,  except  the  opei'atives  themselves, 
have  enjoyed  a  bountiful  return  for  their  interest  in  this  national  endowment. 
The  landowner  has  been  largely  paid,  not  only  b^  the  royalties  derived  from  the 
minerals,  but  in  the  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  the  soil  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  manufactures  based 
on  their  consumption.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Great  Britain 
has,  in  the  main,  reaped  a  most  abundant  reward,  and  the  general  result  has 
been  an  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

That  the  working  classes  have  not  been  equally  well  rewarded  is  due  simply 
to  the  improvident  and  even  reckless  manner  in  which  these  great  natural  re- 
sources have  been  employed,  giving  rise  to  a  competition  unlimited  by  any  other 
consideration  than  the  immediate  profit  to  be  derived  by  the  capital  mvested  in 
the  business.     Of  course,  tlie  less  the  rate  of  wages,  the  longer  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  to  be  got  from  the  laborer,  the  greater  the  number  of  women  aud 
cliildreu  thjit  could  he  employed,  the  lower  will  be  the  cost  of  the  product,  and 
^Aeioore  decided  the  ability  to  andersell  all  fore\gn  coTni^l\U>x%  mtVi^  markets 
(^  the  world.     Hence,  in  the  absence  of  restrfun'mg  \aN*ft  au^  au  ^\:X\^\«a^ 
T/!tf^  ^°  ^^/>«/t  of  the  operators  and  mauutaclutero,  wv^\\iXVii  ^x«»«wa 
*/3re  populatiua  in  a,  restricted   area,  governed  \i\  tVie  'mV^T^^U  o1  %^wa» 
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claKses,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  snperior  natural  resources  of  Great  Britaii: 
should  be  used,  as  they  have  been,  rather  to  crush  out  foreign  competition  than 
to  elevate  the  working  classes ;  and  this  very  attempt  to  undersell  foreign  na- 
tions in  their  own  markets  necesnarily  involved  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  wagec 
in  those  countries  consistent  with  mere  existence ;  reacting,  in  turn,  upon  the 
English  labor  market,  and  compelling  lower  rates  of  wages  than  woula  other- 
wise have  been  required,  if  the  aim  of  the  nation  had  been  directed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  largest  possible  compensation  to  its  own  working  classes,  rathei 
than  to  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world  even  at  the  expense  of  humanit]^ 
itaelf.  The  possession  of  these  wonderful  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  as  a  fund 
for  the  payment  of  adequate  wages  to  labor  in  Oreat  Britain,  is  equivalent  tc 
our  virgin  soil  in  the  United  States,  enabling  both  nations  to  pay  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  wages  consistent  With  the  conservation  of  capital ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage in  Great  Britain  has  been  deliberately  and  recklessly  thrown  away  bj 
a  competition  between  the  English  manufacturers  themselves,  resulting  in  an 
over-production,  and  compelling  a  steady  pressure  upon  the  wages  of  labor,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  production  and  secure  larger  consumption  by  lower  pricec 
for  the  commodities.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  reduction  in  price  has 
been  caused  by  the  competition  of  foreign  nations  with  Great  Britain,  for  wc 
have  seen  that  France  cannot  produce  enough  iron  for  its  own  consumptioiu  and 
that  Belgium  only  turns  out  one-tenth  as  much  iron  as  Great  Britain,  and 
is  therefore  governed  as  to  price  solely  by  the  rate  at  which  Great  Britain  ii 
willing  and  able  to  furnish  the  remaining  nine-tenths.  If  it  were  possible  foi 
Belgium  to  alter  the  ratio  of  production,  she  might  in  the  long  run  make  the 
price  for  the  total  product ;  but  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  apprehend,  in  view  oj 
the  natural  resources  of  the  two  countries,  that  any  such  change  can  ever  be 
effected. 

The  most  interesting  industrial  and  social  question  of  the  age  is,  therefbre 
the  policy  which  will  be  pursued  by  Great  Britain  in  the  administration  of  iti 
mines  of  coal  and  iron.  And  the  royal  commission,  now  making  an  official  in- 
quiry into  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  fields,  will  stop  far  short  of  the  real  scope 
of  the  question  if  it  fails  to  investigate  whether,  by  wise  and  suitable  rcgula 
tious,  the  annual  product  of  coal  cannot  be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  a  far  bettei 
remuneration  to  the  labor  engaged  in  its  production  than  it  has  heretofore  re- 
ceived.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  such  regulations  must  necessarily  be  restric- 
tive in  their  character,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  will  appear  to  be  at  war  with  the 
commercial  policy  of  free  trade  advocated  in  Great  Britain.  Very  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  is  required  to  show  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  all  enlightened  nations  is  necessarily  of  a  protective  and  restrictive  char 
acter ;  and  at  this  day  no  enlightened  statesman  would  advocate  the  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  local  advantages  for  the  sake  of  any  mere  abstract  theory,  whid 
might  be  ever  so  well  founded  in  reason,  but  fails  to  be  applicable  in  the  pres 
ence  of  exceptionable  facts  and  resources.  The  protection  of  life,  liberty 
property,  and  social  order,  the  title  to  lands  and  personal  property,  rest  entireh 
upon  protective  laws ;  and  all  provisions  for  the  protection  of  capital  and  healtl 
and  the  establishment  of  police  are  so  many  restraints  upon  the  natural  freedon 
of  the  individual ;  and  surely  legislation  looking  to  the  wisest  possible  use  o 
national  resources  and  the  prevention  of  the  waste  or  misapplication  of  the  ra^ 
material  upon  which  the  structure  of  the  national  industry  and  prosperity  anc 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  rest,  is  not  merely  a  natural  but  a  necessar] 
step  in  the  progress  of  industry  and  the  development  of  civilization. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  this  course  tK 

be  found  as  in  the  history  of  British  legislation  iuTefetene^  \a  XXi^  ^ot^'Ki^^^ds^ 

during-  the  last  thirty- Ave  years.     The  repeal  of  t\i©  coxii\aNi^  ^^a  ^  \sift»SKv» 

ew/neat  protection  to  the  working  classes,  relievmg  \\iem  oi  \Xi^\a»'^^''«a:S 

npon  food  for  the  bene£t  of  the  landowner,  and  of  t\ie  \aa4owtXRX  ^orafc  \  '^^ 
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the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer  could  not  be  made  worse,  but  could  onlj  ' 
be  improved  by  any  change.  The  series  of  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  factories  and  mines  are  not  merely  highly  restrictivet  but 
by  common  consent  have  produced  the  happiest  results  on  the  moral  and  physieal' 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  laws  recognizing  the  legal  oxisteDce  of 
friendly  societies ;  for  the  encouragement  of  building  associations ;  the  conversion 
of  the  post  offices  into  savings  banks  for  the  working  classes ;  for  the  granting 
of  aimuities  and  life  assurance  guaranteed  by  the  government  to  the  working 
classes,  on  the  payment  of  small  periodical  instalments  ;  for  the  encouragement  of 
co-operative  stores  and  associations ;  for  *'  partnerships  of  industry"  in  which  the 
workman  is  allowed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  business  without 
becoming  liable  as  a  partner  for  the  debts ;  the  statutes  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  free  reading  rooms,.]ibranos,  and  museums,  iiy  a  vote  of  the  rate-payers 
in  any  borough,  -town,  or  city,  constitute  a  course  of  wise  legislation  unmistak- 
ably protective,  restrictive,  and  enabling ;  persistently  advocated  and  successfully 
established  by  the  most  sagacious,  liberal,  and  philanthropic  statesmen  of  the 
present  age,  and  resulting  in  so  marked  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  accompanied  with  so  decided  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wagea^ 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  longer  to  deny,  that  the  first  step  towards  securing  to 
the  working  classes  an  adequate  reward  for  their  labor  is  such  legislation  as  pro- 
tects them  from  the  evils  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  spirit  of  unre- 
strained competition  between  nations  and  between  men,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  result  in  the  utter  disregard  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  and 
social  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  unless  regulated  by  positive  legal  enact- 
ment. * 

This  wise  course  of  legislation  may  be  said  to  be  but  fairly  initiated  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  intelligent  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  be 
persisted  in  until  all  special  privileges  which  interfere  with  the  normal  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  labor  and  capital  will  be  removed.  The  effect  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  rise  in  wages,  already  apparent ;  and  this  result  is  unquestion- 
ably a  matter  of  deep  concern,  to  the  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of  Great 
Britain,  who  fear  that  it  will  deprive  them  of  their  ability  to  control  the  markets 
of  the  world,  as  they  now  do,  witli  the  products  of  their  mills.  But  there  is  in 
reality  no  just  ground  for  this  apprehension.  The  distribution  between  capital  and 
labor  may,  and  must,  undoubtedly,  be  changed,  but  the  aggregate  income  will 
not  on  the  average  of  years  be  reduced,  because  the  control  uf  the  fuel  of  the 
world,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  condensed  power  which  has  been  stored  up  by  Divine 
Providence  for  its  use,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Europe  and 
America,  who  alone  have  reduced  prices  by  a  competition  with  other  nations, 
impossible  but  for  the  possession  of  tlie  mineral  fuel  in  such  vast  quantities,  and 
for  the  violation  of  the  natural  laws  which  should  govern  the  employment  and 
tlie  compensation  of  labor.  The  transition  to  a  more  equitable  basis  of  pro- 
duction will  simply  enable  other  countries,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  do 
more  than  supply  themselves  with  coal  and  iron,  to  raise  their  laboring  classes 
out  of  a  condition  still  more  deplorable  than  exists  in  England,  without  by  any 

,  possibility  enabling  them  to  keep  up  any  effective  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  for  the  supply  of  the  iron  required  for  the  future  progress,  devel- 
opment and  civilization  of  mankind.  A  rise  in  wages  in  England,  therefore,  will 
not  only  be  a  blessing  to  the  workmen  of  that  favored  country,  relieving  it  of 
pauperism,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  extinguish  poverty  at  all,  but  will  be 
a  harbinger  of  light  to  the  unpaid,  unfed  and  unhappy  operatives  throughout 

all  lauds  in  which  human  indusUy  v&  novf  ^^\^^£  ^^"nxi  h^  ^^^  effects  of 

*  Headers  desirous  to  investigate  Iheef^ecl  o^  pTo\esiV\v«^,T«»\fvg\N^«a^«vxi5^\^^^ 
on  the  coDdithn  of  the  working  classes,  ar^ie^ W  vo  VV^^«^  ^^^lt^^^^.\lS 

^der  StmbAB,  London,  1867. 
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JBritieh  competition,  baped  upon  superior  natural  resources.  And  to  me  it  is  a 
suggestive,  and  for  humanity  an  encouraging  fact,  that  the  agitation  and  rest- 
lessness which  characterize  the  working  classes  of  our  age  are  mostly  apparent 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who  are  not  only  so  far  in  advance  of 
all  other  countries  in  the  possession  of  natural  industrial  resources,  but  who, 
from  the  habit  of  free  discussion  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  popular  voice, 
(the  result  of  constitutional  government  long  in  force,)  will  be  most  ready  to 
accept  the  conclusions  deduced  by  the  stem  logic  of  experience  and  facts,  and 
modify  their  legislation  so  as  to  conform  to  the  just  demands  of  humanity  when- 
ever the  proper  course  is  discovered  and  made  plain  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
people. 

When,  by  reason  of  such  legislation,  the  wages  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  have 
reached  their  normal  condition,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  occasion  for  us  to 
consider  the  question  of  protective  or  prohibitory  tariffs ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  possession  of  a 
virgin  soil,  have  in  comparison  with  their  European  neighbors  suffered  but 
little  from  violations  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  science,  two  courses 
are  open.  We  can  either  take  advantage  of  the  unnaturally  cheap  rate  at  which 
por  wants  can  and  will  be  supplied  from  abroad,  while  the  present  system  lasts, 
and,  by  throwing  open  our  ports  to  foreign  iron,  purchase  foreign  labor  at  ^  far 
lower  rate  than  we  are  willing  to  sell  our  own,  and  thus  abandon  a  busmess 
which,  so  long  as  our  present  rates  of  wages  are  maintained,  cannot  be  conducted 
in  the  United  States  even  without  profit;  or  we  can  impose  such  a  duty  on  for- 
eign iron  as  will  make  up  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for 
making  a  ton  of  iron  in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  less  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  decision  of  this  question  is  mainly  of  interest  to  the  working  classes 
themselves,  and  to  the  groat  body  of  the  farmers,  because  if  the  iron  business 
is  abandoned  for  the  present  in  the  United  States,  the  labor  now  employed 
in  it  must  in  the  main  take  to  the  soil,  and  a  larger  yield  of  agricultural 
products  be  insured.  The  surplus  so  produced  must  seek  its  market  in  the 
open  marts  of  the  world,  and  the  mouths  that  would  have  been  fed  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  will  simply  be  fed  elsewhere,  a^hough  not  so  abundantly  and 
so  generously.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  may  be  the  price  of 
bread  in  Europe  at  the  works  where  the  iron  will  be  made,  would  be  the  price 
which  the  same  operatives  could  afford  to  pay  if  the  iron  works  had  been  placed 
where  the  grain  is  grown,  and  that  the  cost  of  transportation  thence  is  just  so 
much  deducted  from  the  price  which  the  farmer  woula  have  received  if  the  grain 
had  been  consumed  at  home. 

The  question  is  one,  also,  which  more  concerns  the  west  than  the  east,  because 
the  loss  caused  by  transportation  from  the  west  is  greater ;  and  the  final  deci- 
sion of  this  great  question  should  therefore  be  well  considered,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  point  whether  the  saving  produced  by  the  purchase  of  cheap 
iron  and  other  articles  will  compensate  for  the  loss  entailed  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  grain. 

It 'forms  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  deduce  any  conclusion  on 
this  subject,  but  only  to  state  the  facts  in  such  form  as  will  enable  intelligent 
legislation  to  be  enacted,  keeping  in  view  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  above 
all  the  considerations  of  independence,  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  American 
republic  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.     But  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  in  the  legislation  which  may  be  proposed  to  meet  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  in  regard  to  a  supply  of  iron  and  steel,  iVi^V^tOdA.  ^\^>A\iOX^\i^\sv^«v- 
iBtB  between  the  nature  of  the  question  in  Buto^p^  awdi  \>\'fe\i\xsM!^  '$i\»M» '«i»*'^ 
never  be  lost  sight  of.     On  the  continent,  proteaWii  ia>:\8i%  ^vk  \\««i  ^"^"^"^^ 
ia  ard^  to  eounterhalaxice  the  Buperior  natutaX  tww«c»  «iA  '^^'^^^^ 
Gre^  Britain  for  the  prodnction  of  iron,  and  not  \o  %w«^>ki^«^  ^^^sge* 
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laborer ;  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  protective  dnties,  if  imposed  at  all,  are 
not  neceeearj  becaase  our  natural  advantages  for  making  iron  are  inferior  in  any 
particular  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  but  simply  because  the  wages  of  labor  are 
tized  upon  a  more  just  and  liberal  seale  to  the  workmen  in  the  first  instance,  and 
by  the  law  of  equivalents  to  the  whole  iiiduitrial  force  engaged  iu  the  great 
work  of  production,  of  whatever  form  and  nature. 

If  the  facts  and  suggestions  contained  in  this  report,  the  result  of  half  a  year 
of  eareful  study  of  the  Exposition,  and  the  knowledge  which  it  enabled  me  to 
acquire  in  reference  to  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Europe, 
shall  in  any  way  aid  Congress  in  arriving  at  a  judicious  solution  of  these  grave 
questions,  involving  so  many  and  such  varied  interests,  and  if,  as  I  hope,  the 
terrible  evils  of  pauperism  shall  be  even  for  a  time,  and  possibly  forever,  averted 
from  our  own  country  by  legislation  based  upon  sotind,  social,  and  economical 
principles,  I  shall  cease  to  regret  the  strange  and  cruel  misrepresentations  to 
which  I  have  been  subjected  among  the  working  classes,  in  whose  behalf  mainly 
the  duty  confided  to  me  was  undertaken. 

Whatever  policy  may  be  finally  adopted  with  reference  to  American  industry, 
it  is  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction,  and  should  be  a  subject  of  general  con- 
gratulation, that  a  careful  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of  those  nations  who 
stand  in  the  van  of  European  progress  and  civilization  justifies  the  declaration 
that  the  great  problem  of  democratic  institutions  is  being  solved  in  a  land  hav- 
ing, in  addition  to  a  fruitfril  soil,  the  largest  and  best  supplies  of  the  fundamen- 
tal elements  upon  which  industry,  progress,  and  civilization  are  based  ;  and  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  here  it  may  be  shown  how  wealth  may  be  cre- 
ated without  the  degradation  of  any  class  which  labors  for  its  production,  the 
only  advantage  (if  advantage  it  may  be  termed)  possessed  by  Europe  over  the 
United  States,  for  the  cheap  production  of  iron  and  steel,  being  in  the  lower  and 
inadequate  rate  of  wages  which  there  prevails,  and  not  in  any  superior  natural 
resoorces  in  ore,  fuel,  or  geographical  position. 

ABRAM  S.  HEWITT, 
Uniud  States  Commissioner  to  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867. 

Hon.  WiLLtAM  H.  Sbward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Paris,  Nocemher  30,  1867. 


S£€TIO]f  II-B£SS£M£R  STEIX. 

Paris,  June  22,  1867. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  for  the   Universal  Exposition  (f 

1867: 

The  nndeosigned  has  the  honor  to  submit  a  special  report  upon  <'  Bessemer 
steel,"  prepared  under  his  direction  by  Frederick  J.  Slade,  scientific  assistant 
to  Committee  No.  6,  and  duly  approved  by  the  committee  and  ordered  to  be 
laid  before  the  commission. 

ABRAM  8.  HEWITT, 
U  S.  Commissioner  and  Chairman  of  Commitie  No.  6. 

THE  BESSEMER   PROCESS. 

The  Paris  Exposition  affords  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  eap*- 

bilitieB  of  the  Bessemer  process  for  t\x«  production  of  all  gtradea  of  iiieUl»  hmm 

a  near  approach  to  wrought  iron  to  tide  AiAxd^iX  wA  %!d«iX  ^dimIa  ^  iiiml     A 

comparison  of  the  specimens  sent  feom  li»  ^wwitt  ^wwsftanwk  ^Smsw^  ^Owt -"^ 

quaJitx  <^  the  meUl  pxodaeed  d»MaA»  doie&j  xji^wv  VJaa  xatoaa  ^  S^tw 
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terialfl  used,  and  accordinglj  it  is  only  in  those  countries  where  the  very  best 
ores  and  purest  coals  are  employed  that  we  find  the  finer  grades  of  steel  pro- 
duced. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  most  instructive,  therefore,  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  this  process  is  conducted  in  each  country  separately,  and  to  trace,  if  pos- 
sible, the  relation  between  the  nature  of  the  finished  products  and  the  materials 
and  modes  of  working  employed  in  their  manufacture.  We  begin  naturally 
with 

ENGLAND. 

The  iron  almost  exclusively  employed  in  England  for  the  pneumatic  process 
is  obtained  from  the  Cumberland  district,  and  is  derived  from  red  hematite  ores. 
Dr.  Percy,  in  bis  well-known  work  on  metallurgy,  gives  as  the  analysis  of  two 
specimens  of  these  ores  : 

I.  11. 

Sesquioxide   of  iron 95.16  90.36 

Protoxide  of  manganese ^ 0.24  0.10 

Alumina 0.37 

Lime 0.07  a71 

Magnesia , 0.06 

Phosphoric  acid trace.  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid trace.  trace. 

Bisulphide  of  iron trace.  0.06 

Ignited  insoluble  residue 5.68  8.54 

101.15  100.26 

Silica 5.66  7.05 

Alumina 0.06  1.06 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0.19 

Lime trace. 

5.72  8.30 

Iron,  total  amount 66.60  63.25 


The  blast  furnaces  in  which  these  ores  are  smelted  average  about  fifty  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  feet  diameter  of  boshes,  and  are  in  most  cases  open-topped,  the 
opinion  among  the  iron-masters  being  that  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  injured  by 
any  attempt  to  draw  off  the  gas.  At  some  furnaces,  however,  this  notion  is 
abrogated,  and  the  waste  gases  are  utilized  for  heating  the  blast.  Among  these 
are  tbe  furnaces  of  the  Barrow  Hematite  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  the  West 
Cumberland,  and  the  Wigan  Iron  and  Coal  Company's  furnaces.  The  quality 
of  pig  produced  at  these  latter  works  does  not  perhaps  stand  invariably  as  high 
as  that  of  the 'Whitehaven  Hematite  Iron  Company,  (Gleator,)  the*  Workington 
Iron  Company,  or  the  Harrington,  bul  if  there  is  a  difference  it  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  quality  of  the  materials  used,  without  the  necessity  of  resort 
to  the  supposition  of  an  injurious  effect  from  utilizing  the  escaping  gas. 

The  fuel  used  at  the  furnaces  in  the  Cumberland  district  is  the  best  New- 
castle coke,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  freedom  from  sulphur.  Dr. 
Percy  gives  the  percentage  of  sulphur  as  0.8  and  of  ash  4.45.  No  charcoal 
pig  is  made  in  England  for  the  Bessemer  process.  The  fiuxes  employed  are  a 
limestone  quite  free  from  phosphorus,  and  a  portion  of  black  shale  from  the 
coal  beds,  consisting  of  clay  ana  carbonaceous  matter,  without  any  ai;^!^ceA.iah\ftk 
amount  of  sulphur.  The  percentage  of  iron  \iid\ca.\A^  Vj  ^^  «k)«^^  vsaS^^^sa^- 
vig^Aom  60  to  70,  appean  to  h^tifyii  wemg^t^Xi^'iSDs^  otw^  %sft  twjX  «^«a«»^- 
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Ab  it  is  necessary  that  the  iron  shonld  he  as  gray  as  possible,  not  lesa  than  thirty 
hundred-weight  of  coke  are  nsed  per  ton  of  iron  produced,  and  a  eharge  is 
about  fifltj  hours  in  coming  down  through  a  furnace  of  the  dimensions  givoi 
above.    The  yield  from  such  a  furnace  is  250  tons  per  week. 

The  blast  is  under  a  pressure  of  tlircc  and  three-fourths  pounds,  and  is 
heated  to  from  650°  to  750^  Fahrenheit.  From  four  to  six  tuyeres  are  usually 
employed.  No.  1  iron  for  the  Bessemer  process  from  these  furnaces  briDgs 
ninety  shillings  per  ton  at  the  works,  and  No.  2  ten  shillings  per  ton  less. 

The  Wigan  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Lancashire,  produce  au  iron  which  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  process,  but  does  not  rank  as  high  as  the 
Cumberland  irons.  The  coal  as  mined  would  bo  quite  unfit  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  grade  of  iron,  as  it  is  materially  contaminated  with  sulpnor, 
but  this  is  almost  entirely  removed  by  washing  the  fine  coal,  the  pyrites  settling 
by  their  superior  weight,  while  the  pure  coal  is  carried  on  to  receiving  beds  by  the 
current  of  water,  and  the  purified  residuum  is  then  converted  into  coke,  yielding 
a  tolerably  strong  product.  This  company  havo  just  erected  a  number  of  new 
furnaces  much  above  the  usual  size  for  this  kind  of  iron,  viz.,  eighty  feet  high 
and  twenty-four  feet  diameter  of  boshes,  and  these  are  provided  with  a  cone 
and  bell  arrangement  for  taking  off  the  gas. 

Forest  of  Dean  iron,  made  from  brown  hematite  ores,  is  frequently  used  in 
small  quantities  in  admixture  with  other  irons  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  heat  of  the  charge,  which  it  tends  to  do.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  contain  too 
large  a  percentage  of  sulphur  to  work  well  alone. 

Another  brand  which  is  said  to  work  well  is  Weardale,  an  iron  made  from 
spathic  ores.  It  is  unusually  rich  in  manganese,  and  owes  its  excellence  chiefly 
to  that  fact. 

The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  more  usual 
brands  of  iron  employed  : 


Carbon,  (graphitic) 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Pfaoephonu 

Hanganese 


CIcator. 


4.007 
1.752 


0.04U 


Workington. 


3.14 
3.12 
0.05 
0.03 
0.02 


Weardale.     Forest  of  Data. 


3.24  ) 
1.80  i 
0.04  ; 
0.19 
1.45 


3.25 

1.96 

0.037 

0.000 


The  analysis  of  Weardale  is  taken  from  Percy's  Metallurgy ;  the  othem  were 
furnished  to  the  writer  from  different  sources  in  England. 

The  presence  of  silicon  in  the  iron  causes  the  charge  to  work  hot  in  the  eon* 
verter,  and  it  is  usual  therefore  to  mix  an  iron  rich  in  this  element  with  othen 
containing  a  less  quantity,  and  which  have  a  tendency  to  work  cold  and  become 
pasty.  As  a  rule  Workington  iron  contains  more  silicon  than  any  other  in 
use  for  the  process,  and  being  moreover  an  excellent  iron  is  largely  used.  It 
is,  however,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  working  so  hot,  seldom  employed  alone* 
as  it  cuts  the  moulds  badly  in  pouring. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  the  most  injurious  elements  found  in  the  pig, 
because  the  pneumatic  process  is  powerless  to  remove  them,  and  the  quality  of 
the  steel  is  materially  affected  by  their  presence.  An  effectual  means  of  elimi- 
nating these  substances,  in  the  process  of  conversion,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  diacoveriea  o£  the  times. 

Ji  is  usual  among  all  the  steel  makers  to  mix  BevQTsX  d\ft€CftT\t  brands  of  ivoQ 
where  a  uniform  and  good  quality  of  ateel  ia  dea\T^A,\)\i\i>^i«»i««BaXft  \»^ 
e^aiie  mixture  which  ia  agreed  upon  as  beat    Tbe  pnnci^X^  w^^^waXo  Wft 
^^^  larger  portion  of  the  charee  of  tb©  \>eltftt  \)taii^f^  oil  Qvi&iMm 
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hematite,  and  to  add  as  correctives  smaller  percentages  of  other  irons.  The 
foIlowiDg  will  serve  as  examples,  the  first  having  been  given  to  the  writer  by 
Mr.  F.  Preston,  late  managing  director  of  the  Lancashire  Steel  Company,  and 
the  other  being  from  the  books  of  another  large  firm  : 


I. 

Workington 45 

Harrington 40 

West  Cumberland 10 

Wigan 20 

Weardale 7 

Forest  of  Dean 3 


Spiegel 


120 
127i 


II. 

Cleator 40 

Workington 20 

Harrington,  (No.  1) 15 

Harrington,  (No.  2) 5 

Forest  of  Dean 10 

Wigan 3 


93 


Spiegel 6}  or  6} 


For  forgings  such  as  axles,  tires,  locomotive  crank  shafts,  &c.,  none  but  No. 
1  iron  is  commonly  used,  but  for  rails  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  No.  2  is 
added,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  as  far  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  this  quality  that  may  be  used  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  iron. 

The  iron  as  a  rule  is  melted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  but  at  five  works, 
cupolas  have  been  substituted  with  apparently  good  results.    These  are — 

The  Manchester  Railway  Steel  and  Plant  Co. ; 

Messrs.  Chas.  Cammell  &  Co.,  Penistone ; 

The  Bolton  Iron  and  Steel  Co. ; 

The  Barrow  Hematite  Iron  and  Steel  Co. ;    • 

The  Mersey  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Liverpool. 

At  the  latter  a  cupola  is  also  employed  for  melting  the  spiegeleisen.  At  the 
first-mentioned  works  Woodward's  patent  steam-jet  cupola  is  employed,  it  is 
stated  with  a  consumption  of  coke  as  low  as  one  and  one-fourth  pound  per  hundred- 
weight of  iron.  At  the  others,  Ireland's  upper  tuyere  cupolas  are  employed. 
These  cupolas  melt  very  rapidly,  and  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  an  entire 
charge  in  the  portion  below  the  upper  row  of  tuyeres.  The  size  erected  for  a  five- 
ton  plant  is  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  will  melt  five  tons  of  iron  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  In  working,  the  charge  is  weighed  when  it  is  put  into  the  cupola,  and, 
as  it  melts,  remains  in  the  bottom  till  the  whole  has  been  fused,  when  it  is  tapped 
off  into  the  converter.  They  generally  require  cleaning  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Of  course  where  cupolas  are  used,  much  greater  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  coke,  as  fuel  which  might  be  used  in  the  air  furnaces  would 
destroy  the  quality  of  the  iron  if  burned  in  contact  with  it.  The  opinion  among 
those  who  employ  the  cupolas  is,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  a  coke  suflEi- 
ciently  free  from  sulphur  to  yield  a  satisfactory  result.  At  the  Barrow  works, 
preparations  had  been  made  to  convey  the  molten  metal  directly  from  the  blast 
furnaces  to  the  converters,  but  after  a  number  of  trials  it  was  found  that  the 
uniformity  of  the  metal  could  not  be  relied  on,  and,  in  consequence,  the  attempt 
was  abandoned,  and  cupolas  erected  instead,  to  remelt  the  pigs.  The  converters 
at  the  majority  uf  the  works  have  a  capacity  adequate  for  a  yield  of  five  tons 
of  steel,  or  allowing  one-sixth  for  waste,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average, 
for  six  tons  of  molten  iron.  At  Barrow,  however,  three  seven  and  a  half  ton  ves- 
sels have  been  erected,  besides  their  five- ton  plant,  and  al  M.e^^t^.ScAitk^t^'vr^^ 
Co.'s  apair  of  tea  ton  vessels  have  been  in  use  more  thatk  lYit^^  'j^ax^.  ^\3kfcTa»r 
terudcommonljr  employed  for  iioiog  the  vessels  is  gauistet,  a\i\|^^  %KvKtfSQ»'^'^^ 
stance,  found  at  Sbe&eld.     Other  materials  have  \>eeii  It^edi  aV.  TOiaa  ^^^^> ' 
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for  example,  at  Dowlais,  with  apparently  great  success.  A  pair  of  vesaebt  at 
the  works  jast  mentionedi  had  recently  stood  300  blows  each,  without  rdining, 
and  were  still  apparently  in  good  condition.  This  is  much  above  the  aTenf^ 
endurance  of  the  refractory  linings.  The  dct>truction  of  tuyeres  is  an  important 
item  in  the  expense  of  the  proceed.  The  average  life  of  these  is  seldom  over 
five  blows,  and  the  failure  of  one  during  a  blow  is  often  the  cause  of  consider- 
able loss,  cither  by  damage  to  the  vessel  or  by  injury  to  the  contained  charge- 
In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Bessemer  plant,  very  few  changes  have 
been  made  from  that  planned  by  Mr.  Bessemer  and  contained  in  the  drawings 
sapplicd  to  his  licensees.  A  pair  of  converting  ves:<els  usually  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  but  in  some  cases  side  by  nide,  stand  at  the  side  of  a  casting  pit, 
sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  floor.  These  vessels  are  mounted 
on  trunnions,  and  are  revolved  on  them  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  operated 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  melting  furnaces  are  placed  in  a  room  having  a 
considerably  higher  floor  level  than  the  converting  room,  s«o  that  the  melted  metal 
may  be  run  by  its  own  gravity  into  the  mouth  of  the  converter,  when  the  latteris 
turned  down  suitably  to  receive  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  pit  is  a  vertical  hydraalic 
piston  or  crane,  carrying  at  its  upper  end  a  pliitforin,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  ladle 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  contents  of  the  converter  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  platform  is  furnished  with  gearing,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  revolved 
to  bring  the  ladle  over  each  ingot  mould  successively,  the  latter  being  arranged 
accordingly  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  near  the  side  of  the  pit,  which  here  has  the  same 
form.  The  ladle  is  provided  with  a  nozzle  and  stopper  in  its  bottom,  by  means 
of  which  the  flow  of  the  steel  is  regulated.  Two  hydraulic  cranes,  consisting 
simply  of  vertical  pistons,  carrying  a  long  horizontal  jib  with  a  rolling  carriage, 
to  which  a  chain  and  hook  is  attached  for  lifting  the  ingots,  are  placed  near  the 
edge  of  the  pit,  about  opposite  the  centre  of  the  converters,  and  seri'e  also  to 
lift  off  the  various  parts  of  the  latter  when  required  for  repairs.  The  bLut 
valve  and  hydraulic  apparatus  pertaining  to  the  converters  are  worked  from  a 
valve  stand,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  pit,  the  cranes  being  operated 
by  a  valve  direclly  attached  to  them,  so  that  the  attendant  boy  may  the  better 
see  what  he  is  required  to  do,  and  the  whole  of  the  manipulation  of  the  vessels, 
ladles,  and  ingots,  gives  an  ease  of  working  and  a  perfection  of  control,  witL 
economy  of  labor,  which  should  lead  to  the  more  general  application  of  hy- 
draulic power  to  other  departments  of  industry  in  which  large  masses  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  water  pressure  used  for  the  purpose  is  about  300  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  sizes  of  ingots  most  commonly  cast  are,  for  rails,  abont 
10  inches  square,  for  locomotive  crank  shafts,  ingots  of  a  rectangular  section, 
say  22  inches  X  16  inches,  and  for  other  forgings  according  to  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  work,  the  moulds  having  a  weight  about  equal  to  that  of  the  ingots. 
At  some  works,  the  plan  is  adopted  of  testing  a  sample  of  each  blow  for  carbon, 
and  classifying  the  metal  according  to  the  result  of  this  test.  By  this  means  much 
greater  uniformity  in  the  finished  work  is  obtained,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  process,  this  is  a  vrry  necestfary  means  to  secure  this  end,  and 
should  be  more  generally  adopted.  The  process  employed  was  introduced  from 
Sweden,  and  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  nature  It  consists  in  dissolving  a  known 
weight  of  metal  in  the  form  of  drill  chips,  or  some  other  finely  divided  state,  in 
nitric  acid,  of  the  gravity  1.2.  The  solution  will  have  a  brown  color,  more  or  lew 
deep  according  to  the  percentage  of  carbon  contained  in  the  metal.  A  standard 
color,  corresponding  to  a  known  percentage  of  carbon,  as  determined  by  direct 
analysis,  is  first  established,  and  the  color  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  is  made  to 
ag^ree  exactly  with  this  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  or  water. 
7!6a^  this,  which  ia  the  readiest  method  o£  proixLcVn^  a^t^ment,  may  be  em- 
pJojred,  the  color  of  the  standard  solution  muBt  be  W^Vil.  TVi^^iXKt  \*  wUni 
^o  the  Bolution  in  a  graduated  test  tube,  eo  tbat  tbe  exajcX  y^y?^^^  ^  ''"^ 
^i^tixelv^  to  ite  original  eolutiou  maybe  read  ofi  VwXi  e%aft.«iAii.te «iwi^ 
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an  equal  bulk  of  water  requires  to  be  added  to  mako  the  color  the  same  as  the 
standard,  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  specimen  under  test  must  be  just 
doable  that  of  the  standard.  As  a  solution  of  steel  in  acid  would  in  the  coarse 
of  time  change  its  color,  an  exact  imitation  of  it  is  made  by  dissolving  burnt 
sugar,  and  this  is  kept  hermetically  eealed  for  comparison.  To  secure  a  light 
standard  color,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  piece  of  steel  dissolved  should  con- 
tain a  small  percentage  of  carbon,  but  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  may  be  used  in 
a  known  proportion,  say  twice,  or  three  times  the  required  amount,  and  the  cor- 
responding percentage  of  carbon  will  be  equally  well  ascertained.  This  test  is 
easily  and  quickly  applied,  and  the  variation  of  color  being  considerable,  gives 
results  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  a  proper  classification  of  the 
ingots  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  suited. 

The  principal  uses  to  which  the  Bessemer  metal  is  put,  in  England,  are  the 
manufacture  of  rails,  tires,  axles,  machinery  forgings,  and  boiler  plate.  The 
total  amount  produced  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  made  per 
week  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  limited,  and  Messrs.  Ghas. 
Gammell  &  Co.,  limited,  is  stated  to  be  600  or  700  tons  each.  The  number 
of  establishments  at  which  the  process  is  in  operation  is  about  fifteen,  and  the 
number  of  converters  employed  upwards  of  fifty.  The  chief  market  is  for  rails, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  orders  are  for  American  roads.  In  England,  not 
much  ordinary  line  has  been  laid  with  steel  rails,  but  on  most  roads  those  por- 
tions which  are  exposed  to  excessive  wear,  such  as  stations  and  inclines,  are 
being  relaid  with  steel.  The  public  are  already  familiar  with  the  vastly  supe- 
rior endurance  of  steel  in  such  situations,  and  nothing  need  therefore  be  said 
here  on  that  point. 

MA.NrFACTfJRE    OF   STKEL    RAILS. 

It  is  usual,  as  already  stated,  to  cast  a  10-inch  square  ingot  for  rails.  At  most 
works,  this  is  reheated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  hammered  down  to  7 
inches  square.  At  some  prominent  establishments,  however,  this  process  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  10-inch  ingot  is  taken  directly  to  the  rolls  and  rolled  down  to 
7  inches.  At  Crewe,  Mr.  Ramsbottom  employs  a  heavy  cogging  machine  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  is  simply  a  form  of  reversing  rolls  made  exceedingly  large, 
and  only  performing  a  part  of  a  revolution  at  each  pass  of  the  ingot.  1 1  is  stated 
that  the  rails  made  from  unhammered  ingots  stand  equally  good  tests  with  those 
which  have  first  undergone  hammering. 

The  substitution  of  rolling,  of  course,  cheapens  the  manufacture,  and  reduces 
the  amount  of  plant  necessary,  as  well  as  the  number  of  hands  required.  It  is 
usual  after  the  ingot  has  been  brought  from  10  inches  down  to  7  inches  to  put  it  back 
into  the  heatmg  furnace  for  a  short  time,  to  bring  it  up  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  carry  it 
through  the  remainder  of  the  process.  With  hammered  ingots  it  is  usual  to 
allow  them  to  become  cold  after  hammering,  and  to  reheat  them  entirely  anew, 
since  it  is  not  easy  to  regulate  the  heats  so  as  to  have  the  hammer  supply  hot 
ingots  to  the  furnaces  for  the  rolling  mill.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  further 
additional  expense  in  the  use  of  the  hammer.  In  heating  the  ingots  care  has  to 
be  taken  that  the  heat  is  not  forced  so  as  to  burn  the  steel,  and  ample  time  mast 
be  given  for  it  to  "soak."  Practically  about  four  heats  are  obtained  in  twelve 
hours,  where  with  iron  seven  or  eight  could  be  got.  When  the  ingots  are  rolled 
from  the  cast  size,  it  is  usuafto  provide  larger  furnaces  and  a  greater  number  for 
the  first  heat  than  for  tliti  second,  as  the  fewer  and  smaller  ones  will  work  off 
the  same  number  of  ingotj*,  on  account  of  the  shorter  time  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  the  required  heat.  At  the  Dowlais  works,  for  example,  there  are  seven 
furnaces  holding  seven  ingots  each  for  the  first  heat,  aud  h^V,  Soviet  WV^vcv^  Hsspoix 
apiece  for  the  supplementary  heating. 

The  usual  size  of  rolls  for  Bteel  rails  of  the  EngUaVi,  ^%0\>a%^«t  ^«t\^^xcJ^^ 
partem  IB  from  22 inches  to  24  inches  diameter.     In  ftom^  ^^^^,\iO^^'^«t>%«iS^^ 
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Sizes  are  in  nso  as  at  Crewe,  and  at  the  Mersey  iron  and  steel  works,  at  the  Utter 
of  which  only  an  18-inch  train  is  employed.  These,  however,  are  trains  which 
were  originally  intended  for  rolling  iron  rails,  and  have  been  compelled  to  do 
service  for  steel. 

The  speed  with  rolls  of  the  first  mentioned  sizes  varies  from  sixty  to  forty 
revolutions  per  minute;  the  former  extreme, however,  seems  preferable.  The 
drafts  on  the  rolls  are  made  somewhat  lighter  and  more  numerous  than  for  iron — 
say  two  more  grooves  for  finishing. 

At  several  works  reversing  rolling  mills  have  been  erected,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  lifting  the  ingots  in  returning,  and  also  to  save  time  by  operating 
on  the  ingot  w'hen  moving  in  either  direction.  The  usual  plan  has  been  to  effset 
the  reversing  by  engaging  by  means  of  a  clutch  gears  running  in  opposite 
directions.  This  necessarily  brings  a  severe  shock  on  all  the  macnineiy, 
especially  at  high  speeds,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  arrangement  has  ben 
introduced  it  is  not  used,  the  mill  always  running  in  one  direction,  and  the 
rolling  being  carried  on  in  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Ramsbottom  has  constnietcd 
and  patented  a  reversing  mill,  which  he  uses  for  rolling  locomotive  frame  plates, 
at  Crewe,  which  is  free  from  this  objection.  He  drives  his  rolls  by  a  pair  of 
engines,  resembling  a  set  of  locomotive  engines  in  most  of  their  aetauB,  and 
without  any  fly-wheel.  These  work  at  a  high  speed,  and  are  geared  to  the  roUi 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  speed  to  the  required  amount.  The  link 
motion  is  thrown  np  or  down  in  reversing  by  a  hydraulic  piston,  easily  set  in 
motion  by  the  attendant,  and  by  these  means  the  engines  can  be  reversed  seventy 
times  per  minute  and  entirely  without  shock.  This  principle  for  reveisiiig 
would  appear  much  preferable  to  the  use  of  a  clutch.  The  employment  of  a 
fly-wheel  is  not  found  necessary,  as  the  engines,  in  virtue  of  their  high  speed, 
contain  power  sufficient  to  overcome  any  obstacles  within  the  limits  of  safety 
to  the  rolls,  beyond  which  it  is  better  that  they  should  stop.  Mr.  Ramsbottoin 
has  adopted  in  this  set  of  rolls  a  thorough  application  of  hydraulic  power  for 
all  the  operations  of  manipulation,  and  has  thereby  obtained  great  facility  of 
working  and  economy  of  labor.  Instead  of  the  reversing  principle,  a  steam  or 
hydraulic  lifting  gear  is  used  at  some  works  for  raising  the  ingot  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  upper  roll,  and  by  many  this  is  preferred  to  reversing. 

The  Siemens  furnace  is  coming  extensively  into  use  in  steel  works  for  heatiDg 
ingots.  At  present  they  are  in  operation  at  Crewe,  Bolton,  Barrow,  the  Metrcy 
works,  and  some  other  places.  They  require  a  certain  amount  of  care  in  their 
management,  but  yield  very  satisfactory  results  in  their  working.  They  are 
expensive  in  first  cost,  but  in  districts  where  coal  slack  U  abundant  they  are 
exceedingly  economical  in  respect  of  fuel,  since  they  allow  of  the  use  of  this 
cheap  material  instead  of  better  and  more  expensive  coal.  But  even  where  good 
coal  must  be  employed  in  the  gas  producers,  the  utilization  of  all  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  combustion  renders  the  saving  of  fuel  very  considerable  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace.  For  steel  an  excessively  high  tem- 
perature, such  as  is  required  for  some  operations,  and  which  alone  the  Siemens 
regenerators  are  able  to  give,  is  not  necessary,  and  where  much  steam  power  is 
required  it  may  be  quite  as  economical  to  employ  the  waste  heat  from  the  for- 
Jiaces  for  heating  the  boilers  as  to  pass  it  through  regenerators  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  the  incoming  gases  for  the  furnaces  themselves.  In  such  a  case  as 
much  and  more  expensive  fuel  might  be  required  for  generating  steam  under 
independent  boilers  as  would  be  saved  at  the  furnaces  by  the  use  of  the  regen- 
erators. In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  a  plan  that  has  been  adopted  at  the 
Bohon  works  with  good  results,  viz.,  the  heating  of  boilers  by  gas  drawn  directly 
Jh?i2i  the  ffas  prod accro.  Tbis,  of  course,  gives  iW,  eam^  economy  in  respect  of 
the  use  of  slack  as  already  referred  to.  Where  ftu^mivX.  ^\A»xuS&«\se^^^ 
^!^  n!^^^  ^^^^egii/redat  aJJ,  the  regeneratWefuTnaceftaTeoi\\TAciX3\Afe^AT»r 
Sre.     Mr.  Webb,  at  Jiolton,  states  that  it  la  ftl\\\  an  o^^tv  ^\>.w!ekcwi  ^^>ii» 
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whether  it  is  preferable  to  heat  his  boilers,  as  already  mentioned,  by  gas,  or  to 
place  them  over  furnaces  fired  in  the  ordinary  way  with  coal. 

The  sawing,  straightening,  and  punching  of  rails  are  conducted  in  general  as  in 
America,  with  the  exception  that  a  single  saw,  or  a  pair  side  by  side,  instead  of  two 
separated  by  the  length  of  the  rail,  is  used.  The  length  of  the  rail  is  regulated  by 
stops  on  the  carriage,  one  end  being  sawed  off  and  the  rail  then  passed  along  on  the 
friction-rollers  in  the  can-iage  till  it  reaches  the  stop,  when  the  other  end  is  cutoff. 
The  use  of  a  single  saw,  it  is  claimed,  enables  the  cut  to  be  made  at  the  most  suit- 
able point,  as  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  end,  and  also  gives  greater  facility 
in  varying  the  length  of  the'  rail  as  required  for  different  orders.  At  Barrow,  the 
rollers  in  the  saw  carriage  arc  driven  by  friction  gearing  from  the  saw  engine,  so 
that  the  rail  is  passed  along  automatically ;  the  carriage  is  also  drawn  up  to  the 
saw  by  a  number  of*  racks  and  pinions  at  intervals  along  its  length  driven  in  a 
similar  manner. 

At  some  works,  severe  tests  are  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  rails, 
and  until  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Bessemer  ingots  is  ob- 
tained some  such  tests  would  appear  to  be  very  necessary.  The  usual  method 
of  procedure  is  to  place  a  rail  from  each  lot  made  from  one  mixing  of  metal,  on 
supports  three  feet  apart,  and  let  fall  upon  it  midway  between  them  a  weight  of 
one  ton  from  heights  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  observing  the  deflection 
produced.  It  is  considered  that  good  rails  should  not  break  under  this  test, 
though  they  may  bend  considerably  where  great  height  of  fall  is  employed. 

The  use  of  steel-headed  rails  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  but  one  on  wnich 
at  present  little  that  is  conclusive  can  be  said.  They  have  been  made  to  a  con- 
sideraSle  extent  at  the  Crewe  works  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  for  use  on  that  line,  and  Mr.  Webb  (formerly  of  Crewe)  has  patents 
for  forms  and  materials  of  piles  for  their  production.  One  of  the  points  which 
Mr.  Webb  claims  is  interposing  a  layer  of  puddle  bar  between  the  steel  face 
and  the  fibrous  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  gradual  transition  between 
the  crystalline  and  fibrous  metals,  and  thereby  securing  a  more  perfect  union  in 
the  successive  layers.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  for  many  years  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  Exposition,  specimens  of  steel-headed  rails  of  French  manufac- 
ture are  shown,  which  have  been  struck  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  steam 
hammer,  cracking  vertically  through  both  steel  and  iron,  and  buckling  up  the 
web  without  any  appearance  of  separation  between  the  steel  face  and  the  iron 
beneath  it.  Although  the  specimen  gives  no  evidence  of  being  a  selected  one, 
(the  line  of  the  weld  being  plainly  marked  on  the  external  surface,)  yet  it  is  clear 
that  no  such  test  can  decide  a  question  which  can  really  only  be  properly  solved 
by  experience  under  the  conditions  of  regular  working.  A  sudden  blow  may  be  in- 
competent to  produce  effects  which  may  follow  prolonged  and  irregular  hammering 
nnder  the  wheels  of  railway  trains.  While,  therefore,  steel-headed  rails  cannot 
be  pronounced  an  absolute  success,  there  is  every  reason  for  prosecuting  the  ex- 
periment, and  reasonable  grounds  for  anticipating  a  perfectly  successful  result.* 

As  the  production  of  rails  is  at  present  the  largest  branch  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  manufacture,  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  crop  ends  becomes  a 
question  of  immediate  importance,  and  that  to  be  made  of  the  worn-out  rails 
one  of  future  moment.  As  the  metal,  when  it  contains  any  material  proportion 
of  carbon,  is  unreliable  when  welded,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  to  what  use  the 
large  amount  of  ends  sawed  off  from  the  rails  shall  be  put.  At  present  it  must 
be  admitted  they  arc  rather  a  drug  in  the  market.  When  an  iron  that  works  hot 
in  the  converter  is  used,  a  certain  quantity  of  these  ends  may  be  remelted  in  the 
vessel  without  injury  to  the  steel.  About  four  hundred  weight  per  charge  of  five 
tons  is  considered  admissible  at  the  Dowlais  works,  the  ft^ia*^  W\\i^^s%X.V^»X^ 
to  a  red  heat  w  a  furnace  placed  near  the  vessel,  and  l\iTOWii\TiVi>(!fckfc\»XX«t\s^^'vs 

^Experiments  made  in  tbo  United  States,  after  a  trial  of  two  ycM%,'\iW^^wivw«te^^^^ 
^  perfectly  sound  weJd  of  the  steel  to  the  iron  can  be  BecuTed  in  iiie  \i%«A  o^  VXv^xiaX- 
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nmning  in  the  molten  iron.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  dispose  of  the  whok 
amonnt  in  this  way.  As  large  a  portion  as  possible  is  sold  to  the  Sheffield  cni- 
cible  steel  makers,  who  remelt  them,  and  sell  them  at  a  greatly  advanced  price. 
At  some  works,  again,  they  are  rolled  into  small  plates,  and  in  this  form  thej 
may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  plough  shares  and  other  kindred  objects ;  or 
in  some  cases  they  may  be  rolled  and  drawn  into  telegraph  wire ;  it  would  be  im- 

Sossible,  however,  to  make  fine  sizes  of  wire  from  them.  If  the  difficulty  of 
isposing  of  the  steel  scrap  is  to  continue,  it  forms  another  argument  in  favor  of 
steel-headed  rails,  since  these,  when  worn  out,  would  contain  but  little  steel  and 
could  be  readily  piled  and  rerolled,  the  pile  beiog  b6  arranged  as  to  bring  the 
steel  in  the  least  vital  parts  of  the  rail  in  case  its  presence  should  lead  to  any 
unsoundness  of  the  welding.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  an  adequate  mar- 
ket for  old  rails  could  be  formed  by  rerolling  them  into  the  form  of  bars  ior 
machinery  and  other  purposes,'  for  which,  by  reason  of  their  superior  strength, 
they  should  be  more  valuable  than  wrought  iron. 

MANUFACTt'RB   OF     TlUBi$. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  is  that  of  tires  for 
locomotive  and  railway  carriage  wheels.  Four  years  ago  it  was  attempted 
to  weld  these  up,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  from  straight  bars,  but  the  unrelia- 
bility of  all  tires  so  made  was  soon  apparent,  and  the  attention  of  manufiu- 
turers  was  directed  to  discovering  some  practicable  means  of  producing  them 
without  welds.  With  the  exception  of  the  form  of  the  ingot  cast  for  the  purpose, 
the  mode  of  manufacture  adopted  at  all  the  English  works  has  attained  a  re- 
markable degree  of  uniformity.  Mr.  Ramsbottom  casts  his  tire  ingots  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  a  usual  size  being  two  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
six  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  thirty  inches  height.  This  he  hammers  on  its 
ends  and  sides  till  it  assumes  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  fiat  cheese,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  about  twelve  inches.  Another  heat  is  then  taken  on  it,  and  it  is  then 
placed  under  a  steam  hammer  furnished  with  a  pointed  conical  tool,  and  bysue- 
cessive  blows  with  this  on  both  sides  a  hole  is  forced  through  the  centre  of  the 
disk,  and  this  again  expanded  as  the  hammering  proceeds,  till  the  upper  part  of 
the  tool,  which  is  flat,  comes  down  upon  the  tire  and  consolidates  the  metal  by 
reducing  its  thickness.  A  third  heat  is  then  taken,  and  the  ring  so  formed  li 
placed  over  a  stout  beck  projecting  from  the  inclined  side  of  an  anvil,  which 
maintains  the  ring  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  a  suitable  bevel  to  the  outer  face 
when  struck  by  the  hammer,  while  at  the  same  time  its  diameter  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  operation.  After  this  third  hammeriug  it  is  ready  for  the  rolls, 
and  a  fourtu  and  last  heat  is  taken  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Kamsbottom  holds  a 
patent  for  the  method  of  punching  the  tire  blocks  by  a  sharp-pointed  conical 
tool  without  the  removal  of  any  of  the  metal.  The  form  of  rolling  mill  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Ramsbottom  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
Its  kind,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  which  is  in  use  in  England,  unless  it  beat 
the  works  of  the  patentee,  Mr.  Jackson,  at  Manchester. 

At  Mr.  Allen's  works,  Sheffield,  (H.  Bessemer  &  Co..)  the  cheese-shaped 
blocks  are  produced  from  an  ingot  of  the  ordinary  square  form,  this  being  cast 
sufficiently  large  to  form  a  number  of  tires,  say  four,  and  then  hammered  round 
and  cut  up  into  sections,  each  of  a  weight  suitable  for  one  tire.     The  central  hole 
is  punched  by  flat-ended  punches  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end, 
and  perhaps  nine  inches  above,  driven  in  from  both  sides  successively,  and  knock- 
ing out  a  circular  disk  about  two  inches  thick  as  scrap.     The  blocks  used  with 
this  process  are  of  Jess  thickness,  say  seven  inclies.     The  hole  so  formed  W 
sJ/ffhtljr  enlarged  bjr  forcing  the  ring  down  over  a  Ixwiveaxed  conical  block  which 
^'^ pieced  on  the  anvil  for  the  purpose,  and  Bubftet\tieiitVy  a.wo>\i«t  \i«^\.Si^\aair~ 
l^^^^^hAmmenngcoBiinued  on  the  inclined  beck  ot  an  axojW,  aa  vXxeaA^  ^ractS 
^^'^''^  of  the  block  can  be  accurately  aaiuatedby  ^aty'vt^^^^ 
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the  time  of  panchiug  out  the  central  disk,  by  which  means  the  amount  of 
metal  removed  will  be  effected.  Another  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Allen  is  to  cast 
,  annular  ingots,  sometimes  a  number  one  above  the  other,  fed  from  one  gate. 
These  are  cast  with  considerable  depth,  so  as  to  allow  of  sufficient  hammer- 
ing to  thoroughly  consolidate  the  metal,  and  the  weight  is  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  central  core  employed.  For  rolling  the  tyres  from  the  hammered  rings  he 
employs  the  tyre-mill,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Galloway  &  Sons,  of  Manchester, 
which  is  the  simplest  one  in  use,  and  gives  results  probably  not  at  all  inferior  to 
those  of  other  more  complicated  forms.  It  is  the  one  most  generally  adopted  in 
England.  The  only  other  variation  in  the  tire-making  process  is,  that  at  some 
works,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  severe  one-sided  strain  bronght  upon  the 
hammer  by  the  use  of  the  inclined  beck  for  bevelling  the  rings,  the  ring  is  placed 
on  a  stout  mandrel  supported  on  a  bifurcated  anvil,  and  the  necessary  bevel  is  given 
by  a  tool  of  the  proper  shape  with  which  the  hammer  is  furnished.  In  Gallo- 
way's and  most  other  tyre-rolling  machines  the  roll  spindles  are  placed  vertically 
and  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  below  the  horizontal  bed  of  the  machine. 
The  rolls  themselves  are  situated  just  above  the  surface  of  the  latter,  with  no 
bearing  above  them,  the  spindles  being  long  and  stiff  enough  to  resist  all  the 
strain  coming  upon  them.  The  tire  is  thus  readily  dropped  over  the  ends  of 
the  rolls  and  removed  when  finished.  Its  diameter  is  determined  by  a  simple 
sliding  gauge,  measuring  from  the  centre  of  the  internal  roll  to  the  inner  face  of 
the  tiro  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  former.  Bessemer  steel  tires  by  the 
above  processes  arc  now  made  in  great  numbers  and  give  good  satisfaction  in 
use.  There  are  some  who  still  prefer  the  crucible  steel  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
difference  in  cost  is  so  largely  in  favor  of  the  Bessemer  metal  that  it  is  probable 
the  former  will  eventually  cease  to  be  made. 

MANUFACTURE  OP    BESSEMER    PLATES. 

The  application  of  the  Bessemer  process  to  the  production  of  plates  either 
for  boilers  or  for  ships,  girders,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  could  be 
made.  Nevertheless  the  amount  of  metal  used  for  this  purpose  in  England  falls 
mach  below  that  employed  for  other  purposes.  This  is  due  to  a  certain  amount 
of  distrust  of  steel  plates,  doubt  as  to  its  reliability  under  varying  strains  of 
tension  and  compression,  its  capability  of  being  punched  and  sheared  without 
injury  to  itself,  and  of  its  action  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  water  as  in  the 
fire-box  of  a  boiler.  In  other  countries,  as  for  example  Austria,  as  will  be 
shown  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  manufacture  as  carried  on  in  that  country, 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  large  quantities  of  plates  have  been  produced 
and  successfully  applied  to  a  variety  of  uses. 

The  secret  of  the  distrust  in  regard  to  Bessemer  plates  in  England  is  that 
in  nearly  all  cases  the  percentage  of  carbon  contained  in  the  metal  has  been  too 
large.  The  spiegeleisen  used  in  England  is  not  particularly  rich  in  manganese — 
seldom  exceeding  nine  per  cent,  of  that  element,  while  it  generally  contains  from 
four  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  carbon.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  with  such  mate- 
rials to  deoxygenate  the  metal  sufficiently  without  introducing  also  a  considerable 
percentage  of  carbon.  About  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  latter  is  as  large  an  amount 
as  is  proper  for  plates  which  are  to  resist  severe  strains,  and  though  a  greater 
proportion  adds  materially  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  when  measured 
simply  by  a  direct  pull,  it  renders  it  also  much  harder  and  more  liable  to  crack 
under  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  construc- 
tion. The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  producing  good  soft  plates  for  boilers  or 
'Other  uses  appeared  at  one  time  to  have  been  satisfactorily  overcome  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  ferro-manganese  in  the  place  of  the  ot&\TiaLt^  %^\^^gs^»y&^Ti.  ^V^ 
aumufactare  of  this  substance  was  commenced  \>y  a&rai\iLG\%a^'yw  ^a»  ^\st«OL^ 
ofsnother  business  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  ^\a\j^  xasA.^  V\^  >^»  ^^ 
deoxjrgeaator  gave  most  excellent  results.     X3irfottUTia\jA7,>CLW»CHC«^^^  ^ 
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• 

who  had  undertaken  the  manufacture  shortly  afterward  became  inaolTflni,  and 
the  patentee  of  the  process  has  not  as  yet  re-established  the  manufieictaie  (wfaidi 
requires  a  considerable  expenditure  for  suitable  furnaces)  elsewhere  in  En^md. . 
Had  the  use  of  this  substance  continued  for  a  longer  time,  so  as  to  make  the 
excellence  of  the  steel  produced  with  it  fally  appreciated  by  the  pablie,  thero 
would  have  been  a  demand  for  plates  urgent  enough  to  have  immediately  secured 
the  re-establishment  of  the  manufacture ;  but  in  the  present  Ptate  of  feeling  it 
may  not  be  so  easy  to  induce  the  necessary  primary  outlay,  especially  as  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ill  feeling  is  said  to  exist  between  the  owners  of  the  ferro-man- 
ganese  patent  and  the  Bessemer  interest.  The  percentage  of  manganeie 
contained  in  the  alloy  produced  by  the  process  referred  to  varied  from  fifteoi  to 
twenty-five.  Another  kind  of  ferro-maugancse,  containing  a  much  larger  pereeDt> 
age  and  produced  in  Germany  by  a  different  process,  also  the  subject  of  a  pateBt* 
has  been  offered  in  the  English  market,  but  at  sach  an  exorbitant  price  that 
nobody  has  ventured  to  buy  it.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  feno- 
manganese,  good  soft  plates  are  produced  at  some  works,  especially  thoaa  at 
Bolton.  Messrs.  Charles  Gammell  &  Co.  also  make  a  large  number  of  plates  of 
good  quality.  The  following  tests,  which  they  guarantee  all  their  plates  to 
stand,  are  interesting. 

Tensile  strain  per  square  inch — thirty-three  tons : 

Forge  test,  (hat,) — All  plates  one  inch  thick  and  under  to  bend  hot  without 
fracture  to  an  angle  of  180^,  both  lengthways  of  the  grain  and  across. 

Forge  test  (cold.) — ^All  plates  will  admit  of  bending  cold  without  fraetursas 
follows : 

BESSBMER  PLATES. 

With  the  grain.    Across  the  pvin- 

1  inch 450  250 

J  inch 50  30 

inch .  60  40 

inch 70  50 

iinch 80  60 

tV  inch 90  70 

5  inch 110  80 

j*yinch ' 120  90 

I  inch  and  upwards 120  100 

To  show  the  comparison  of  this  steel  with  the  regular  crucible  steel,  the  guar- 
antee for  plates  of  the  latter  is  also  given. 

CRUCIBLE  STEEL  PLATE.S. 

Tensile  strain  per  square  inch  thirty-eight  tons. 

With  the  grain.    Across  the  gmin- 

1  inch 500  30^ 

J  inch 60  :i5 

I  inch 75  50 

3  inch 90  70 

|inch 110  90 

y^inch 130  100 

3  inch 150  IIC 

A  inch 180  120 

^  mch  and  upwards 180  120 

-jProbabljr  the  Bpiegeleieen  used  for  this  purpoae  \a  fteXecl^S^m^^wgwial  care 
'Jid  majr  contain  as  much  aa  eleven  per  cent,  of  mavi^aii^fbfc  V\^wsXwi\i«wmA 
^portion  of  carbon.     By  a  proper  By  stem  oi  UaWix^  \!d«k  Va^ffs^.  %»  *w«^4 
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above,  there  should  be  and  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  just  what  percentage 
of  carbon  is  contained  in  the  metal,  and  so  selecting  ingots  that  are  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  With  the  superior  franklinite  that  we  possess,  together  with  the 
purer  irons,  there  is,  apparently,  no  reason  whj  we  should  not  produce  most 
excellent  plates  in  large  quantities,  as  is  already  done  in  Austria. 

The  manufacture  of  axles  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  both  for  locomo- 
tives and  railway  carriages.  Locomotive  crank  shafts  are  now  more  frequently 
made  of  this  material  than  any  other,  and  with  a  far  greater  exemption  from  break* 
ages.  These  are  usually  forged  from  large  rectangular  ingots,  and  twisted  to  the 
proper  angle  as  in  the  case  of  iron.  To  bring  these  large  masses  down  properly 
with  economy  requires  very  heavy  hammers,  and  to  meet  this  want  Mr.  Bamsbot- 
tom  has  erected  at  Crewe  a  thirty-ton  hammer,  on  hi^  patent  duplex  principle.  In 
order  to  dispense  with  the  costly  foundations  necessary  to  sustain  the  impact  of 
the  falling  tup  in  large  hammers,  Mr.  Ramsbottom  designed  about  five  years  since 
a  hammer  in  which  the  blow  should  be  struck  by  two  heavy  masses  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  moving  horizontally  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  their  momentum 
should  be  annihilated  in  striking  the  ingot  placed  between  them.  In  the  first  of 
these  hammers,  in  which  the  weight  of  each  tup  was  ten  tons,  the  cylinder  wag 
placed  vertically  in  a  pit  beneath  the  hammer  and  the  piston,  connected  by  in- 
clined links  to  each  tup,  so  as  to  communicate  motion  to  them  on  the  rails.  The 
ingot  was  supported  on  a  suitable  table,  or  between  a  pair  of  stout  centres,  which  ' 
again  rested  on  a  platform  capable  of  being  rocked  slightly  to  maintain  the  ingot 
always  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  motion  of  the  tups.  A  number  of  these  hiun- 
mers  are  at  present  in  use,  and  though  they  constitute  the  first  development  of 
a  new  idea,  they  do  their  wo]:k  tolerably  well,  though  they  need  a  greater  amount 
of  care  than  an  ordinary  hammer.  In  the  thirty-ton  hammer  which  has  been 
more  recently  built,  the  design  has  been  somewhat  modified,  and  greater  sim- 
plicity obtained.  In  this  the  steam  cylinder^  are  horizontal,  and  placed  directly 
behind  each  tup,  the  piston  rods  being  secured  to  the  latter  by  an  elastic  pack- 
ing, so  as  to  relieve  the  piston  from  the  shock  of  the  blow.  To  control  the  motion 
of  the  two  tups,  so  that  they  shall  always  meet  at  the  same  point,  a  five-threaded 
screw  with  a  diameter  of  six  inches  and  a  nine-inch  pitch,  or  once  and  a  half  its  di- 
ameter, is  placed  beneath  them,  the  thread  being  cut  left  handed  at  one  end,  and 
right  handed  at  the  other.  A  nut  secured  to  the  bottom  of  each  tup  works  on  the 
portion  of  the  screw  beneath  it,  and  as  the  screw  revolves  in  its  bearings  each  tup 
advances  by  the  same  amount.  This  arrangement  is  found  to  work  with  but  little 
friction,  and  is  not  liable  to  derangement.  The  valve  gear  is  made  to  be  worked 
by  hand  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  size  of  the  cylinders  and  pressure  of  steam 
are  so  proportioned  as  to  make  the  pressure  on  each  tup  the  same  as  its  weight, 
and  the  blow  struck  by  this  hammer  is  therefore  the  same  as  would  be  given  by 
one  of  the  tups  falling  by  gravity  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  combined  stroke 
of  the  two  tups,  or  seven  feet.  These  hammers  have  been  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Thwaites  &  Carbutt,  of  Bradford,  who  have  had  great  experience  in  this  line  of 
business,  having  perhaps  supplied  more  hammers  to  the  steel  makers  than  any 
other  firm.  With  the  heavy  hammers  just  described,  the  large  ingots  for  crank 
axles  are  brought  down  to  the  required  size  and  shape  in  a  very  short  time.  At 
Crewe  it  is  usual  to  put  two  of  these  ingots  into  the  Siemens  furnaces  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  allow  them  to  heat  slowly  during  the  night,  but  one  man  being  required 
to  be  in  attendance,  and  then  to  work  them  off  under  the  hammer  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast.  In  sawing  off  the  ends  of  his  finished  axle  forgings,  Mr.  Hams- 
bottom  employs  a  saw  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  running  at  about  nine 
hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  or  a  speed  on  the  edge  of  font  miles  per  minute. 
The  cheeks  are  also  sawed  out  preparatory  to  lumlng  t\i^  q,t^\!^k.  ^fssXSk. 

In  concladiDg  the  account  of  the  Bessemer  manufaetUTe,  «a  a\.  Yt^««o\»^woA^^^^ 

Ja  England,  we  may  obaerve  that  while  the  amount  pToduce^\^^wc\\x^T^^'«^^^^ 

to  be  foand  elsewhere,  yet  from  the  close  competition  \>etvr efcxi  \\vft  ftX^sxcoXTft** 
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tending  to  favor  the  use  of  the  cheapest  materiahi,  and  from  the  natoiallj  rather 
inferior  character  of  the  native  iron  employed,  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  not  equal 
to  that  prodaced  in  countries  using  better  materials.  Accordingly  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  chiefly  devoted  have  been  rails,  tires,  and  axles,  together  with  a 
certain  amount  of  plates.  Notwithstanding  this  there  have  been  produced,  when 
proper  substances  have  been  employed,  specimens  of  the  metal  which  seemed 
able  to  undergo  almost  any  test  that  could  be  devised.  It  has  been  spun  into 
ornamental  vessels  of  shapes  such  as  would  bring  the  most  severe  strain  on  the 
metal  without  exhibiting  any  sign  of  cracking,  or  bent  into  the  most  cmdal 
shapes,  with  equal  evidence  of  its  toughness.  We  shall  see  on  examining  the 
product  of  other  countries  that  such  qualities  in  the  metal  are  not  at  all  exceptional, 
but  that  when  steel  of  great  hardness  is  not  intentionally  produced,  they  always 
exist. 

SWEDEN. 

An  examination  of  the  specimens  of  Bessemer  steel  from  Sweden  in  the  Expo* 
sition  shows  us  that  the  metal  there  produced  is  of  a  far  superior  character  to 
that  made  in  England,  and  naturally  leads  to  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference, and  whether  we  may  hope  to  attain  the  same  succe.'^s  in  the  United 
States.  First  we  observe  coils  of  wire  of  all  sizes,  down  to  the  veiy  finest,  such 
as  No.  47,  or  even  smaller.  This  they  have  not  been  able  regularly  to  pro- 
duce  in  England.  In  the  next  place  we  notice  a  good  display  of  fine  cutleiy, 
and  the  writer  is  informed  by  a  competent  authority  that  this  metal  answers  bo 
well  for  this  purpose  that  it  is  now  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other. 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  miscellaneous  classes  of  the 
Swedish  department,  where  cutlery  occurs  not  as  an  exhibition  of  steel,  but 
merely  as  a  display  of  workmanship  by  other  parties  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  cases  «f  razors  are  exhibited  with  the  mark  of  the 
kind  of  steel  of  which  they  are  made  stamped  or  etched  upon  them  as  usual,  and 
these  are  all "  Bessemer,'*  but  from  a  variety  of  different  works,  viz  :  Hogbo,  Garis- 
dal,  Osterby  &  Soderfors.  The  ore  used  in  Sweden  for  producing  iron  for  the 
Bessemer  process  is  exclusively  magnetic,  and  of  a  very  pure  quality.  An  analy- 
sis of  a  mixture  of  those  -used  for  the  iron  employed  at  the  Fagersta  works  before 
roasting  gives  the  following  composition  : 

Garb,  acid 8.00 

Silicium 17.35 

Alumina .^. 0.95 

Lime 6.50 

Magnesia 4. 35 

Protoxide  of  manganese 3.35 

Magnetic  oxide 32. 15 

Peroxide  of  iron 27 .40 

100.05 
Phosphoric  acid w 03 

All  the  pig  made  from  this  mixture  of  ores  the  exhibitors  state  will  give  a  steel 
without  the  use  of  spiegeleisen,  which  is  not  at  all  red  short. 

The  analysis  of  gray  iron  from  the  same  works,  used  for  the  Bessemer  process, 
is  given  as  follows : 

Garbon  combined 1.012 

Graphite 3.627 

SillcJum 0  J54 

^'Onganeae VAW 

^haapboraa , ^  ja\ 

^pbar ^£\^ 
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The  cinder,  prodaced  at  the  same  time  as  the  gray  iron,  shows  on  analysis  a 
composition  of — 

Silica 53.80 

Alumina 3.00 

Lime 21.10 

Magnesia - 13.95 

Protoxide  of  manganese 7.85 

Protoxide  of  iron 0  90 


100.10 

The  analysis  of  mottled  pig,  (la  fonte  truitej  consisting  of  two-thirds  gray 
and  one-third  white,  is — 

Garhon  combined 2.138 

Graphite 2.733 

Silicinm 0.641 

Manganese 2.926 

Phosphorus •. 0.026 

Sulphur 0.015 

Of  each  of  these  it  is  stated  that  the  steel  produced  without  the  employment 
of  spiegeleisen  is  not  at  all  red  short,  (cassant  d,  chaud,)  The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  the  composition  of  these  irons  is  the' large  percentage  of  manganese 
which  th^y  contain,  together  with  the  extremely  minute  proportion  of  sulphur. 
The  latter  quality  is  due  to  the  exclusive  employment  of  charcoal  in  the  olast 
furnaces,  together  with  the  adoption  of  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  roasting 
kiln.  These  latter  are  constructed  on  Westman's  patent,  and  are  made  very 
high  and  heated  by  the  waste  gas  drawn  from  the  blast  furnaces.  The  heat  is 
carried  as  high  as  is  possible  without  agglomerating  the  materials,  and  by  this 
treatment  the  ore  is  changed  from  a  hard  and  compact  substance  to  a  very  porous 
one,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  any  percentage  of  sulphur  less  than 
four  per  cent,  is  driven  ofif.  The  blast  furnaces  are  yery  small,  being  generally 
but  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  boshes  and  about  three  feet  at  the  hearth,  with 
a  height  of  forty  feet.  With  £hese  ores  prepared  in  this  manner,  such  a  furnace 
will  yield  from  seventy  to  eighty  tons  per  week.  It  is  thought  by  the  best 
informed  engineers  in  Sweden  that  these  furnaces  should  be  made  larger,  and  in 
future  they  probably  will  be  so ;  but  these  dimensions  represent  the  furnaces 
that  now  exist,  and  with  which  the  iron  in  nse  has  been  produced. 

In  the  process  of  con^rsion,  from  motives  of  economy,  a  fixed  form  of  vessel 
is  employed,  instead  of  one  mounted  on  trunnions,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
The  tuyeres,  about  nineteen  in  number,  are  placed  horizontally  just  above  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  are  inclined  a  little  from  a  radial  direction  so  as  to 
give  a  rotary  motion  to  the  mass  of  molten  metal.     An  air  passage  surrounds 
the  vessel  at  the  back  of  the  tuyeres,  with  a  movable  plate  opposite  each  to 
allow  access  to  them.     The  upper  portion  of  the  vessel,  from  the  line  of  the 
top  of  the  blast  passage,  is  made  removable,  for  lining,  &c. ;  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  is  slightly  inclined  towards  the  taphole,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  metal  and 
slag  may  run  off.    The  metal  is  run  in  at  a  spout  in  the  upper  portion  of  the   * 
vessel,  and  from  the  fixed  position  of  the  vessel  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  have 
the  blast  on  all  the  time  that  the  metal  is  being  run  in  and  drawn  off,  to  prevent 
its  flowing  into  the  tuyeres.     This  fact  must  make  it  more  difficult  to  regulate 
the  exact  amount  of  decarbonization  of  the  metal,  and  tend  to  render  the  la&t 
portion  drawn  off  overdone.    The  removal  ot  iVi^  c«A«\fe\si^\i\'CL^^K^'^ 
after  a  blow  ia  not  bo  eaaily  accomplia1ie&  \u  lYi^%x^^N^'fe.^^^%'«x'^^^^^^^^ 
oae,  as  ordinarily  used.  ^   ^^j, 

Aeeompaaying  the  analyses  of  ores  and  Vtoxi%,  ^v^«^  i^ws^^^  "^"^     ^ 
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works  exhibit  an  aualjBiB  of  the  elag  from  the  converter,  taken  at  the  dose  of 
tho  proceas,  and  it  shows  the  composition  to  be  ae  foltows : 

Silica 44^ 

Alumina 10.85 

Lime 0.65 

Magnesia 0.45 

Protoxide  of  mangaaeee 24.55 

Protoxide  of  iron 19.45 

100.25 
The  case  of  Bpecimena  exhibited  hy  these  works  is  the  most  interetiting  hj 
far  in  the  Exposition.  It  contains  a  most  extensive  ollection  of  pieces  of 
varioas  forme,  with  which  b.  very  elaborate  act  of  experioiente  has  just  bees 
made  at  Mr.  1),  Eirkaldy's  testing  works  at  London,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  C.  The  samples  are  classified  according  to  the  percentage 
of  carbon  which  they  contain,  and  have  been  tested  to  show  their  action  under 
atrains  of  tension,  compression,  torsion,  bending,  nnd,  in  the  case  of  platet. 


bulging. 
The  a 


The  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  steel  varies  fromO.l  to  1.50  per  cenL, 
though  most  of  the  experiments  were  made  between  the  limits  of  0.3  and  1.30 
per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  large  collection  of  test  pieces,  they  exhibit  some 
railway  carriage  axles  containing  0.3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  one  being  bent  double 
with  a  radios  of  cnrvatare  at  tfae  bend  of  about  5  inches ;  a  locomotive  axle  con- 
taining 0.4  per  cent.i  and  a  tyre  having  0.5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  There  is  also, 
as  already  mentioned,  a  fine  display  of  cutlery,  razors,  some  beautiful  hand 
mirrors  containing  1.0  per  cent.,  a  small  drill  containing  1.50  per  cent.,  with  a 

Elate  beside  it  containing  1.00  per  cent.,  through  which  it  bad  drilled  several 
oles ;  a  nnmber  of  long  turnings  taken  off  in  a  lathe,  showing  remarkably  the 
absolute  continuity  of  the  grain — one  of  0.3  per  cent,  of  caibon  measures  36 
feet  in  length,  and  is  closely  coiled  with  a  diameter  of  about  ^^  inch  ;  another 
of  0.9  per  cent,  is  37  feet  long  and  slightly  less  in  diameter.  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  files,  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  coils  of  wire  of  all  sixes, 
and  apparently  any  required  length.  A  very  interesting  table  of  results  was 
obtained  from  a  series  of  eleven  small  square  bars  containing  varying  percent- 
ages of  carbon,  aa  follows  : 
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The  cost  of  steel  for  the  more  delicate  uses,  such  as  razors,  See.,  is  very  much 
less  by  the  Bessemer  process  than  by  the  old  method  of  remelting  in  the  cruci- 
ble. The.  materials  in  ordinary  use  are  sufficiently  pure  to  give  such  a  steel, 
and  the  only  special  precaution  which  has  to  be  observed  in  producing  these 
qualities  is  to  add  a  sufficient  amount  of  recarbonizing  pig  to  give  the  required 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  then  in  the  process  of  tilting  the  bars  to  carefully  re- 
ject any  piece  which  may  show  sign  of  flaw,  as  would  of  course  be  necessary 
imder  any  circumstances.  The  total  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  Sweden 
in  1864  was  3,178  tons  ;  that  of  crucible  steel  exceeded  4,500  tons. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  conditions  under  which  Bessemer  metal  is  produced  in  Austria  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  existing  in  Sweden.  The  iron  employed  is 
smelted  with  charcoal,  is  nearly  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  manganese.  There  are  differences  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  process,  but  these  important  conditions  insure  the  production  of  a 
metal  of  similar  excellence  to  the  Swedish,  and,  like  this,  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  metal  produced  in  England. 

The  principal  works  in  Austria  are  at  Neuberg,  in  the  province  of  Styria,  and 
are  carried  on  by  the  government.  The  iron  is  obtained  from  spathic  ores 
smelted  in  two  furnaces  43  feet  hieh,  and  yielding  from  100  to  150  tons  per 
week.  The  iron  produced  is  found  by  analysis  to  contain  3.46  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  and,  as  in  Sweden,  it  is  used  for  recarbonizing  in  the  place  of  the 
usual  spiegeleisen.  Origiually  a  fixed  vessel  was  erected  at  these  works  similar 
to  those  used  in  Sweden,  but  this  has  been  superseded  by  a  pair  of  three-ton 
vessels  of  the  ordinary  construction.  Fixed  or  Swedish  vessels  are,  however, 
still  in  use  at  other  Austrian  works.  The  metal  is  run  directly  from  the  blast 
furnaces  into  the  converters.  Very  interesting  tables  are  exhibited  by  these 
works,  giving  analyses  of  the  iron  and  slag  at  five  periods  in  its  conversion  from 
its  condition  as  tapped  from  the  furnace  to  its  final  state  as  Bessemer  metal. 
These  are  extremely  interesting  from  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  rela- 
tive rapidity  with  which  the  components  of  the  pig  iron  are  attacked  by  the 
blast,  and  the  permanency  of  some  ingredients,  such  as  phosphorus  and  copper, 
during  the  entu*e  process.    The  results  are  i|s  follows  : 


ll 


IBON. 

Graphite 

Carbon  combined. . . 

Silicinm 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Manganese 

Copper 

Iron 


SLAG. 

Silica 

Alumina 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  manganese. 
Lime 


Potash 
Soda • 


3.180 
0.750 
1.960 
0.040 
0.018 
3.460 
0.085 
90.507 


JS  Oj^  a 


40.95 
8.70 
0.60 
2.18 
30.35 
16.  & 
0.18 
0.14 
0.34 
0.01 


2.465 
0.443 
O.J040 
Trace. 
1.645 
0.091 
95. 316 


=3  2. 

O  Qi 

♦•  o 


0.949 
0.112 
0.045 
Trace. 
0.429 
0.095 
98.370 
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0.087 
0.028 
0.045 
Trace. 
0.113 
0.120 
99.607 


0.234 
0.033 
0.044 

Trace. 
0.139 
0.105 

99  445 
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From  each  charge  blown  at  these  works  a  small  test  ingot  is  cast,  and  this  is 
immediately  reheated  and  subjected  to  a  number  of  tests  to  ascertain  the  qnalitj 
of  the  steel ;  and  according  to  the  results  of  these  trials,  all  the  metal  produced 
is  divided  iuto  seven  grades  of  varying  hardness,  No.  1  being  a  blue  steel,  con- 
taining from  1.12  to  1.58  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  and  No.  7  a  sofb  iron,  with  from 
0.05  to  0.15  per  cent. 

The  test  employed  consists  in  hammering  the  little  ingot  into  a  bar,  and 
subjecting  it  to  severe  working  on  the  anvil,  in  a  way  which  would  tend  to 
crack  it  if  of  a  red,  short  nature,  or  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  then  heated  and 
plunged  into  water,  and  the  amount  of  hardening  produced  proved  by  striking 
it  with  a  hammer,  and  observing  the  amount  of  flexure  proanced.  It  is  then 
heated  again  and  bent  over  upon  itself  and  welded  into  an  eye,  the  welded  portion 
being  drawn  out  to  a  small  section  and  broken  off.  These  tests  take  but  a 
short  time,  and  the  expense  of  making  them  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the.  accurate  knowledge  thereby  obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  steel  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  suitable.  As  a  rule,  the  steel  produced  at  the  Neuberg 
works  welds  with  great  facility,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  tires  produced  here  are 
welded  as  in  the  case  of  iron.  A  table  of  the  tensile  strengths  and  other  prop- 
erties of  steel,  of  the  various  classes  below  No.  2,  is  exhibited,  and  is  as  follows : 


Percentage    of  com* 
bined  carbon. 

Tensile  strength,  tons 
p€>r  sqaare  inch. 

Extensibility 

Hardening 

Welding 


No.  3. 

0.88 

to 

1.12 
63.13 

to 

74.61 

.05 

with  care.. 

very  well 

as  hard 

cast  steel. 


No.  A. 

0.62 

to 

0.88 

51.65 

to 

63. 13 

.10  to.  05 

very  well. 

very  well. 


No.  5. 

0.38 

to 

0.62 

40.17 

to 

51.65 

.  20  to  .  1-0 

very  well. 

very  well. 


No.  6. 

0.15 

to 

0.38 

34.43 

to 

40.17 

.  25  to  .  20 

feebly, 
very  well. 


No.  7. 

0.05 

to 

0.15 
28.69   • 

to 

34.43 

.30  to. 25 

not  at  all. 

very  well 


The  softest  grade  is  used  for  wire,  sheet  steel,  &c.,  and  the  higher  numbers 
for  boiler  plate,  gun  barrels,  axles,  tires,  tools,  and  cutlery,  according  to  the 
hardness  required. 

A  printed  list  gives  the  price  of  the  steel  in  various  forms  delivered  at  the 
works,  which,  reduced  to  gold  dollars,  is  as  follows  :  ingots,  $77  50 ;  bars, 
$138;  boiler  plate,  $145  50;  tires,  $155  50.  These  prices  are  little  above 
those  charged  in  England,  where  coal  is  abundant  and  an  inferior  quality  of 
metal  produced. 

In  other  countries  than  Sweden  and  Austria,  wc  find  nothing  that  presents 
any  remarkable  feature  not  to  be  found  in  English  practice.     Of  course,  Krnpp 
is  far  ahead  of  all  others  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  masdes  that  he  casts.     He 
exhibits  in  the  Exposition  a  404ou  (40,000  kilograms)  ingot,  intended  for  a 
crank  shaft,  which  he  states  was  cast  from  crucibles.     His  process  of  making 
tires  is  similar  to  that  in  use  in  England.    He  first  makes  a  bloom  about  6  feet 
long  and  13  inches  by  10  inches,  and  then  cuts  this  up  into  sections  of  the 
required  weight.     A  slit  is  cut  through  the  middle  of  these,  and  they  are  then 
worked  out  into  an  annular  form,  and  afterwards  rolled  on  a  mill  of  a  construc- 
tion similar  to  those  in  use  in  England,  with  the  exception  that  the  bed,  instead 
of  being  horizontal,  is  vertical,  as  if  one  of  those  machines  were  turned  up  on 
its  edge.     Two  mills,  one  for  roughing  and  onp  for  finishing,  are  employed. 
jEKb  tire-beaiing  famacea  are  placed  in  &  pit  at  the  side  of  the  mill,  and  are 
Bimilar  to  the  faroaces  of  a  braea  {o\m&ty ,  ^^  M\\%s^  \^^\\i^Uxd  on  the  fire  by  a 
central  crane.  _  _ 

The  French  also  exhibit  good  »]?ec\ni%nft  oi  ^^^%«ai«  tm}«^.\s^v  %i 
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Stated,  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  advance  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  England,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  notice  in  detail  the  arti- 
cles they  have  brought  forward. 

The  mannfactare  has  been  established  at  six  works,  and  the  prodaction,  in 

1866,  was  as  follows : 

Ton*. 

Oompagnie  de  Terreaoire ^ 1,637 

Oie.  de  Ghatillon,  Oommentrj SO 

Society  d'Irophy,  8t  Seurin,  (Jackson's) 4,858 

S,  Henans  &  Cie  . .       000 

De  Dietrich  &  Cie 486 

Petin,  Gaudet  &  Cie -  3,851 

Totel 10,791 

Of  this  product,  3,687  tons  were  in  the  form  of  rails.  In  1863^  but  three 
works  were  in  operation,  with  a  total  product  of  1,857  tons.  At  the  present 
time  the  metal  produced  in  France  by  this  process  does  not  stand  as  high  in 
the  opinion  of  iron-masters  as  puddled  or  other  steel.  It  may  bo  that  this  is 
dae  to  the  nature  of  the  pig  iron  employed,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  expe- 
rience in  the  manufacture  as  comparfd  with  other  nations. 

At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Petin,  Gaudet  &  Co.,  near  St.  Etienne,  a  pair  of 
six-ton  converters  have  been  erected,  and  a  single  vessel,  capable  at  present  of 
producing  a  charge  of  eight  tons,  and  in  which  it  is  expected  to  make  twelve- 
ton  charges  when  the  lining  becomes  reduced  in  thickness.  This  is  the  largest 
Bessemer  apparatus  in  France. 

Submitted  by 

FREDERIC  J.  BLADE. 
Sciemiifie  AbmuUuU  to  Commitiee  No.  6. 

Paris,  June  15,  1867. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
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Gatral  abstract  of  the  rttuttt  of  expertmentt,  ^.— ^ntinned. 
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General  ahttraet  of  the  rendu  of  cxperitnmU,  tfc — ConUDnecl. 
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RumUs  of  experimenU  to  ascertain  the  mechanical  properlitt,  Ifc. — OoDtinned. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


TRANSCRIPTS  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN,  FRENCH.  AND  ENGLISH  LAWS,  UNDER 
WHICH  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  ARE  ORGANIZED, 

Prtissian  law  granting  corporate  rights  to  co-operative  associations. 

We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Prussia,  &c.,  enact,  with  the 
consent  of  the  two  houses  of  our  Landtag,  as  follows  : 

Part  I. — Of  the  formation  of  the  association. 

Section  1.  Societies  with  unlimited  membership,  whose  object  it  is  by  the 
transaction  of  business  in  common  to  enlarge  credit,  increase  the  trade,  profits,, 
and  further  the  household  economy  of  their  members,  viz  : 

1.  Loan  and  credit  unions ; 

2.  Raw  material  and  store  unions  ; 

3.  Unions  for  the  production  and  sale  of  finit^hcd  w.iros  on  a  common  account^ 
(productive  association ;) 

4.  Unions  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  wholesale  and  the 
selling  them  retail,  (consumption  associations ;) 

5.  Unions  for  providing  members  of  such  unions  with  dwelling  houses ; 
Acquire  under  the  conditions  hereinafter  described  the  rights  designated  in 

the  present  law  as  those  of  '*  registered  associations." 

Sec.  2.  The  requisites  to  the  constitution  of  such  associations  are — 

1.  The  drawing  up  of  the  statutes  in  writing. 

2.  The  assumption  of  a  common  name,  (firma.) 

The  name  of  the  association  must  be  derived  from  the  object  of  the  under- 
taking, and  have  affixed  to  it  the  title  **  registered  association.'* 

Neither  the  names  of  the  members,  (associates,)  nor  those  of  any  other  persons, 
must  appear  in  the  name  of  the  association.  Every  new  name  must  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  those  of  any  previously  existing  registered  association  in 
the  same  locality. 

Sec.  3.  The  statutes  must  contain — 

1.  The  name  and  seat  of  the  aesociation. 

2.  The  object  of  the  undertaking. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  association  in  the  ev(3ntof  the  same  being  established 
tur  a  limited  period  only. 

4   The  conditions  under  which  members  join  and  leave  the  association. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  shares  of  the  several  associates,  and  the  way  in  which 
these  shares  are  paid  up. 

6.  The  principle  upon  which  the  balance  sheet  is  drawn  up  and  the  profits 
are  reckoned,  and  the  way  in  which  the  balance  sheet  is  audited. 

7.  The  mode  of  election  and  the  composition  of  the  managing  body,  and  the 
forms  under  which  the  members  of  this  body  are  invested  with  their  fall 
powers. 

8.  The  forms  used  in  convoking  the  associates. 

9.  The  conditions  under  which  the  associates  exercise  their  votes. 

10.  The  subjects  which  are  not  decided  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  associates 
present  at  a  general  meeting,  but  which  require  a  larger  proportion  of  votes  oi 
other  conditions. 

11.  The  forms  used  by  the  association  in  making  \te  «wtL\iWwv't^BlEL^2o^a^'ws^*^^ 

pablie  journals  in  which  these  announcementA  at^inaA^.  x  vx  \ 

i^.  The  condition  that  all  the  aaBOc\a\eA  axft  joxti^l  wA  ^"^^^s*^"^  ^'^^ 
be  debts  of  the  associatioii,  and  that  tkVs  \\aVya\t;  cxtetAs^^^  ^^»  ^XtfA^  «>^ 
rivmte  eeUte, 
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Sbc.  4.  The  Btatntes  of  the  association  roast  be  deposited  with  the  eommer- 
<ial  tribnnal  of  the  didtrict  in  which  the  association  has  its  seat,  and  he  entered 
in  the  register  of  associations,  which  shall  form  part  of  the  general  cdmmeitial 
register.  An  extract  of  the  statutes  must  be  published  containing  the  following 
,points  : 

1.  The  date  of  the  statute. 

2.  The  name  and  seat  of  the  association. 

3.  The  object  of  the  undertaking. 

4.  The  duration  of  the  undertaking,  if  limited  to  a  definite  period. 

5.  The  names  and  domiciles  of  the  managing  bodj. 

6.  The  form  in  which  the  announcements  of  the  association  are  made,  and 
the  public  journals  in  which  they  are  made. 

At  the  same  time  public  notice  is  to  be  given  of  the  fact  that  the  list  of  the 
associates  is  at  all  times  open  to  inspection  at  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 

If  the  statute  determines  the  form  in  which  the  managing  body  ^ves  expres- 
sion to  its  resolutions  and  signs  on  behalf  of  the  association,  this  provision  is 
.iikewise  to  be  made  public. 

Sbc.  5.  Before  the  association  has  been  entered  on  the  register  it  cannot  eiijoj 
the  rights  of  a  registered  association. 

Skc.  6.  Every  alteration  in  the  statutes  must  be  committed  to  writing,  and 
notified  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce  by  the  transmission  of  a  duplicate  copy  of 
the  resolution  passed  to  that  effect  by  the  association. 

The  same  process  takes  place  in  regard  to  a  statute  when  altered  as  that 
-which  took  place  in  it*fs^rd  to  the  original  statute.  Its  publication  is  only  so 
far  necessary  as  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  points  originally  pnbli;ibed. 

The  resolutions  of  the  association  have  no  legal  force  until  they  have  been 
entered  in  the  register  of  the  commercial  tiibunal  of  the  district  in  which  the 
association  has  its  seat. 

Sbc.  7.  At  every  commercial  tribunal  in  wliose  district  the  as!>ociation  has 
^  a  branch  establishmenS  the  latter  must  be  entered  on  the  register  of  associations, 
and  the  procedure  described  by  sections  4,  5,  6,  for  the  parent  association  be 
observed. 

Part  II. — Of  the  legal  **  Hatus**  of  the  associates,  "  inter  se"  and  of  their  legal 
status  and  of  that  ff  the  association  towards  other  persons, 

Sbc.  8.  The  legal  '*  status"  of  the  associates,  "  inter  se,**  is  determined  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  statutes.  The  latter,  however,  can  only  in  so  f$x 
deviate  from  the  princ'ples  laid  down  in  the  following  sections  as  such  deviation 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  allowable. 

In  the  absence  of  other  stipnlaiions  in  the  statute,  gain  and  loss  will  be  divided 
amongst  the  associates  por  head. 

Sbc.  9.  The  rights  which  the  associates  enjoy  with  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  the  assocfation,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  its  business, 
the  examining  and  auditing  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  profits,  ai'e  exercised  l>y  the  totality  of  the  associates  in  genend 
meeting  assembled. 

Each  associate  has  a  voice  at  such  meetmgs  unless  the  statutes  stipulate  to 
the  contrary. 

Skc.  10.  The  registered  association  can  acanire  rights  and  enter  into  binding 
engagements;  it  can  becoms  possessed  of  landed  property,  or  acquire  other  real 
riglits  on  puch  property ;  it  can  sue  and  be  sued. 

Tho  nsBociatioD  is  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of  the  dis- 
//jfe^  ///  which  it  has  its  »eat 
^^^ft  provisions  of  the  general  German  MercanlWe  OoA^  wi^  iSbott^  ^  ^ 
^^irodactorj'  Jaw  of  27tb  June,  1861,  with  reference  V>  meKiYiMito,  •.v\^7  Wi 
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similar  manner  to  the  associations  in  so  far  as  the  present  law  does  not  consti- 
tute exceptions. 

Sec.  11.  The  associates  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  with  their  entire 
estate  for  the  debts  of  the  association  in  so  far  as,  in  the  event  of  liquidation  or 
bankruptcy,  the  property  of  the  association  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  liabil- 
ities. 

Whoever  enters  into  an  existing  association  is  equally  with  the  other  members 
liable  for  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  association  before  his  becoming 
a  member. 

Any  stipulation  to  the  contrary  has  no  binding  force  against  other  persons. 

Sec.  12.  Private  creditors  of  associates  have  not  got  the  right  to  claim,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  debts,  effects,  claims,  or  rights  which  belong  to  the 
estate  of  the  association.  Such  creditors  can  only  put  in  an  execution,  attach- 
ment, or  distraint  upon  that  which  the  associate  himself  has  a  claim  to  in  the 
shape  of  interest  or  profit,  and  that  which  falls  to  his  share  upon  the  winding 
up  of  the  association. 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  apply  equally  to  private 
creditors  in  favor  of  whom  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  the  property  of  an  associate  . 
has  accrued  in  virtue  of  legal  proceedings;  such  mortgage  or  lien  not  extending 
to  the  effects,  claims,  or  rights  which  form  part  of  the  estate  of  the  association, 
but  being  confined  to  that  which  was  specified  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
foregoing  section. 

Nevertheless,  any  rights  or  claims  which  may  have  been  in  force  against  such 
effects  before  they  became  part  of  the  property  of  the  »«sociation  are  not  inval- 
idated by  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

Sec.  14.  As  long  as  the  association  exists,  claims  of  the  association  cannot 
be  compensated,  either  in  their  whole  extent  or  in  part,  by  the  private  claims 
which  the  person  indebted  to  the  association  can  raise  against  a  member  of  the 
association. 

Sjsc.  15.  If  the  private  creditor  of  an  associate,  after  fruitlessly  distraining 
upon  the  privat***  nroperty  of  such  associate,  obtains  a  right  of  execution  upon 
the  share  which  would  accrue  to  the  associate  upon  the  winding  up  of  the  con- 
cern, he  can,  whether  the  association  be  founded  for  a  limited  or  unlimited 
period,  demand  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  debt  that  the  associate  leave  the  asso- 
ciation. Notice  to  that  effect  must,  however,  be  given  at  least  six  months  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  the  financial  year.  * 

Part  III. — Of  the  managing  body,  the  council  of  supervision,  and  the  gen- 
eral meeting. 

Sec.  16.  Every  association  must  have  a  managing  body  elected  from  amongst 
the  associates.  By  it  the  association  is  represented  judicially  and  extra-judici- 
ally.  The  managing  body  can  consist  of  one  or  more  members,  who  may  be 
salaried  or  not.  It  is  at  all  times  removable,  with  a  claim,  however,  to  com- 
pensation if  such  arise  out  of  existing  contracts. 

Sec.  17.  The  names  of  the  managing  body  must  immediately  on  their  nom- 
ination be  notified  to  the  commercial  tribunal  and  be  entered  on  the  register,  and 
th€  tribunal  must  be  made  acquainted  in  an  official  form  with  their  signature. 

Sec.  18.  The  managing  body  sign  for  the  association.  If  the  statute  con- 
tains no  particular  stipulation  on  the  subject,  the  signatures  of  all  members  of 
the  managing  body  are  required. 

Sec.  19.  The  association  obtains  rights  and  is  subject  to  obligations  in  all 
legal  matters  entered  into  by  the  managing  body  on  their  behalf.     It  is  matter 
of  indifference  whether  such  business  has  been  couclvid^dL  exL'^x^j^A'^  va^^Tka^^^ 
of  the  association,  or  whether  circumstances  prove  \5a»X\\.\««A  X^aa^"^^  ^^ 
contracting  parties  that  it  should  be  concluded  for  t\ie  a^^oc\«iX\OTk, 
The  competency  of  the  managing  body,  in  xepxefteiiXVEiS  ^^sx'^  %s«»€\»Ssss^i 

D     K9     i?  ^ 
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tends  to  those  affairs  and  legal  proceedings  for  which  the  law  requires  special 
fnU  powers.  To  legitimate  the  managing  body  in  all  matters  concemed  with 
the  registry  of  mortgages,  a  certificate  of  the  commercial  tribunal  to  the  effect 
that  the  persons  designated  are  the  managing  body,  suffices. 

Sbc.  20.  The  managing  body  is  bound  to  observe  the  limits  placed  to  its 
functions  by  the  statutes  or  by  the  resolutions  of  a  general  meeting.  This  limi- 
tation of  the  powers  of  the  mauaging  body,  however,  is  not  valid  as  against 
other  persons. 

8bc.  21.  Oaths  can  be  taken  by  the  managing  body  in  the  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Sbc.  22.  Changes  in  the  members  of  the  managing  body  must  be  notified 
and  entered  on  the  register. 

Sec.  23.  In  serving  writs  on,  or  giving  legal  notices  to,  the  association,  it 
suffices  that  this  should  be  done  upon,  or  to,  a  member  of  the  managing  body 
who  is  empowered  to  sign  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

Sec.  24.  The  managing  body  is  bound,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  to  notify 
to  the  commercial  tribunal  the  names  of  the  members  who  have  joined,  and  of 
those  who  have  left  the  association  during  the  quarter,  and  once  a  year,  in  Jan- 
uary, to  give  an  exact  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  members. 

The  tribunal  rectifies,  by  these  lists,  the  original  list  deposited  with  it. 

Sec.  25.  The  managing  body  must,  within  the  first  six  months  of  each  finan- 
cial year,  publish  the  balance  sheet  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  number  of 
the  actual  members  of  the  association. 

Sbc.  26.  Members  of  the  managing  body  who  have  in  that  capacity  acted 
beyond  the  limit  of  their  powers,  or  against  the  provisions  of  the  present  law, 
or  of  the  statutes  of  the  association,  are  liable,  with  their  whole  estate,  for  the 
losses  which  may  accrue  out  of  such  acts. 

If  they  busy  themselves  with  other  objects  than  those  specified  in  the  present 
law,  (section  1.)  or  if  they  allow,  or  do  not  prevent,  the  discussion  of  subjects 
at  the  general  meetings  which  have  no  reference  to  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  are  concemed  with  public  affairs,  (eee  section  1  of  the  law  of  March 
11,  1841,  for  the  prevention  of  the  misuse  of  the  right  of  meeting,)  they  incur  a 
fine  of  200  thalers. 

Sbc.  27.  The  statutes  can  provide  for  the  creation,  side  by  side  with  the 
managing  body,  of  a  council  of  supervision.  This  council  superintend  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  managing  body,  in  all  its  branches.  It  acquaints  itself  with 
the  state  of  its  affairs,  inspects  the  books  and  the  cash-balances,  and  can  con- 
voke general  meetings.  It  can,  pending  the  decision  of  the  general  meeting, 
and  if  it  should  seem  nccepsary,  depose  the  managing  body,  and  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  provisional  transaction  of  the  business.  It  must  examine 
the  yearly  accounts,  and  report  thereon  to  the  general  meeting. 

Sbc.  28.  The  council  of  supervision  is  charged  to  bring  actions  at  law  agaiost 
the  managing  body,  if  the  general  meeting  has  resolved  on  such  action. 

If  the  association  has  to  bring  actions  against  members  of  the  coancil  of 
supervision,  it  must,  by  the  vote  of  a  general  meeting,  name  persons,  with  the 
necessary  full  powers  to  carry  on  the  suit. 

Every  member  of  the  association  is  authorized  to  intervene  in  the  8uit»  at  his 
own  expense. 

Sbc.  29.  Full  powers  can  be  given  by  the  association,  ad  hoc,  to  other  per- 
sons than  the  members  of  the  managing  body,  or  the  council  of  supervision ;  the 
exact  extent  of  the  functions  thus  vested  in  these  persons  being  exactly  aped* 
fied  in  the  full  power. 

8ec,  30,  The  general  meetings  are  convoked  by  the  executive  body,  nnloin 
otherwise  specified  in  the  statute. 
General  meetings,  beaidea  l2he  o^cAisvoik^  i^x  «<q^<^  t&^^i^  vvf^d&od  bk  Uui 
Btatute,  are  to  be  convoked  wlieiie^^x  \X  «L^^^a3»  'm^i^l^^a^laal^>^ 
-^^  ^«^  ^^^ 
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See.  31.  The  convoking  of  the  general  meeting  must  take  place  according  to 
the  forms  fixed  by  the  statutes. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  must,  on  every  occasion,  be  notified  simul- 
taneously with  the  convoking.  No  resolutions  can  be  passed  upon  subjects  of 
which  notice  has  not  thus  been  given.  For  the  mere  proposing  of  resolutions,  and 
for  discussions  not  ending  with  a  formal  resolution,  no  such  notice  is  required. 

Seo.  32.  The  managing  body  is  bound  to  observe  and  execute  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  of  the  general  meetings  passed 
conformably  to  the  said  statutes. 

The  resolutions  of  the  general  meetings  must  be  entered  in  a  register  of  pro« 
tocols,  which  must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  associate,  and  of  the 
organs  of  the  government. 

Part  IV. — Of  the  dissolution  of  the  association^  and  the  leaving  it  by  indi' 

vidual  associations, 

Sbg.  33.  The  association  is  dissolved — 

1.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  which  it  was  formed; 

2.  By  a  resolution  of  the  association ; 

3.  By  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy. 

Sec.  34.  If  an  association  is  guilty  of  illegal  acts  by  which  the  welfare  of  the 
community  suffers,  or  if  it  pursues  other  objects  than  those  business  objects  speci- 
fied in  the  present  law,  (sec.  1,)  it  can  be  dissolved  without  claim  to  compensation. 

In  such  a  case  the  dissolution  can  only  take  place  upon  the  passing  of  a 
judicial  sentence  on  the  prosecution  of  the  district  authorities.  The  competent 
tribunal  is  that  to  whose  ordinary  jurisdiction  the  association  is  subject. 

The  sentence  of  the  tribunal  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  tribunal  which 
keeps  the  register  of  the  association,  that  it  may  be  entered  therein  and  pub- 
lished, according  to  section  36. 

Sec.  35.  The  dissolution  of  the  association, if  it  does  not  take  place  incon- 
sequence of  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy,  must  be  notified  by  the  managing  body 
for  entry  in  the  register  of  the  association,  and  must  be  announced  three  times 
consecutively  in  the  public  journals. 

This  announcement  mupt  besides  call  upon  the  creditors  of  the  association  to 
send  in  their  claims  to  the  managing  body. 

Sec.  36.  The  declaration  of  bankruptcy  is  to  be  officially  entered  in  the 
register  by  the  tribunal  charged  with  the  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  notice  of 
the  same  is  likewise  to  be  published  in  the  public  papers. 

Sec.  37.  Every  associate  has  the  right  to  leave  the  association.  If  there 
are  no  express  stipulations  in  the  statutes  on  the  subject,  the  associate  can 
only  leave  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  and  must  give  a  four  weeks'  notice 
at  the  least.  Membership,  moreover,  ceases  with  death,  unless  the  statutes 
contain  stipulations  carrying  such  membership  on  to  the  heirs  at  law. 

The  association  can,  on  grounds  which  must  be  specified  in  the  statute,  exclude 
members  from  the  association. 

Sec.  38.  The  associates  who  leave,  or  who  are  excluded  from  the  asso- 
ciation, as  also  the  lieirs  of  deceased  members,  remain  liable  for  all  debts  of 
the  association  contracted  before  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  membership,  until 
the  period  of  limitation. 

Unless  the  statutes  contain  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  such  persons  have  no 
claims  on  the  reserved  fund,  or  the  corporate  propertv  of  the  association,  an^ 
can  only  demand  the  repayment  of  their  shares  with  the  dividends  accrued  upon 
them,  such  repayment  to  be  made  within  three  months  of  their  leaving  the 
association. 

The  association  can  only  protect  itself  against  such  a  c\a&ai^  ^^^ti  Vl^^^x^-^- 
erty  of  the  association  should  have  diminislied  at  tk^  Winft  ol  vaOci  ^'^a^u^^^  ^H. 
nembeahip,  by  diBBoMng  itself  and  pToee^m|(  to  iraA  U'^  xXv^  >a^\\i«A>a« 
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Part  V. — Of  iht  winding  up  of  the  auociation, 

Sbc.  39.  After  tbe  dissolution  of  the  association,  except  in  the  case  of 
bankruptcy,  the  winding  up  of  its  business  is  undertaken  by  the  managing 
body,  unless  the  statutes  or  a  resolution  of  the  association  designate  some  otha 
persons  for  that  purpose.    The  appointment  of  the  liauidators  is  always  revocable. 

Sec.  40.  The  liquidators  must  be  notified  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  and 
their  names  entered  on  the  register.  If  a  liquidator  vacates  his  office,  or  if  bis 
power  of  attorney  expires,  notice  must  likewise  be  given. 

Sbc.  41.  The  relations  of  the  liquidators  towards  other  persons  are 
determined  by  sections  25  and  40  of  the  General  German  Commercial  Code. 
If  there  are  several  liquidators  they  can  only  legally  transact  business  by  doing 
so  in  common,  unless  it  be  specially  stipulated  that  they  can  do  so  individually. 

Sec.  42.  The  liquidators  have  to  wind  up  the  current  business,  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  of^  the  dissolved  association,  to  call  in  outstanding  claims,  and 
to  convert  the  property  of  the  association  into  cash.  They  have  to  represent 
the  association  judicially  and  extrajudicially ;  they  can  compound  and  make  com- 
promises.    To  wind  up  current  business,  they  can  enter  into  fresh  engagements. 

The  liquidators  can  only  effect  the  sule  of  real  prop(^rty  by  auction,  unless  there 
be  stipulations  to  the  contrary  in  the  statute  or  resolutions  of  the  association. 

Sbc.  43.  The  limitations  of  the  functions  of  the  liquidators  as  against  other 
persons  has  no  legal  force. 

Sec.  44.  The  liquidators  have  to  give  their  signature  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  affix  their  names  to  the  former  name  of  the  association  which  is  now  to  be 
designated  as  the  name  of  the  union  to  be  wound  up. 

Sec.  45.  The  liquidators  have,  in  the  management  of  the  business  committed 
into  their  hands,  to  conform  themselves  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  general 
meeting. 

Sec.  46.  The  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  association  at  the  time  of  dissoln- 
tioa^  and  tliose  which  during  the  process  of  winding  up  flow  into  the  hands  of 
the  liquidators,  are  to  be  applied  as  follows  : 

fa.)  First,  the  creditors  of  the  association  are  to  be  satisfied  as  the  money 
owing  to  them  falls  due. 

{h.)  From  what  remains,  the  shares,  with  the  dividends  accrued  upon  them, 
are  to  be  repaid  to  the  associates.  If  the  assets  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  these  in 
fall,  the  distribution  takes  place  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  shares. 

(c.)  From  what  remains  after  paying  the  debts  of  the  association  and  the 
shares  of  the  members,  there  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  distributed  the  profits  of 
the  last  year  as  prescribed  by  the  statutes.  If  any  property  should  then  remain, 
the  same,  in  the  absence  of  special  stipulations  to  that  efiect,  shall  be  distributed 
amongst  the  members  per  head. 

Sec.  47.  The  liquidators  must  begin  by  drawing  up  a  balance- sheet.  Should 
^  result  of  this  balance-sheet  be  that  the  property  of  the  association  (inclu- 
sive of  the  reserve  fund  and  the  share  capital)  does  not  suffice  to  cover  the 
debts  of  the  association,  the  liquidators  have  at  once  on  their  own  responsibility 
to  call  a  general  meeting,  and  hereupon,  if  within  eight  days  the  associates  have 
not  contributed  sufficiently  to  cover  the  deficit,  they  have  to  apply  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  commercial  bankruptcy  in  regard  to  the  assets  of  the  association. 

Sec.  48.  Notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  the  association  the  legal  Btatns 

of  the  associates  inter  se,  and  towards  other  persons,  remains  until  tbe  close  of 

the  liquidation  the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  parts  II  and  III  of  the  present 

Imw.    In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  association,  no  member  can  be  made 

ifliibie  by  means  of  regress  o\i  accAuwl  of  the  smaller  amount  of  the  calls  on  aharei 

which  he  may  have  paid  aecoiiVft^  \,o  \)iafc  ^XaXxiXft^^Vj  VSaa  other  memben  of 

tbe  Association,  who  liave  paifli  u^moxe^  otl^w  ^%x^.  "^XafeVott^^sdos^^ 

which  the  union  waa  at  tte  t\me  ol  \\.%  ft:^w\>aJCv«.  t^&koa  ^  ^w^  W^ 
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union  which  is  to  be  dissolved,  till  the  close  of  the  whiding  np.  Citations  ad- 
dressed to  the  associations  can  be  delivered  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  liqnidators. 

8bc.  49.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  winding  up,  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
late  associations  are  to  be  given  into  the  custody  of  one  of  the  former  associates, 
or  of  a  third  person.  If  agreement  cannot  be  come  to  as  to  who  this  person 
should  be,  the  tribunal  of  commerce  determines. 

The  associates  and  their  heirs  retain  the  right  of  examining  and  using  these 
books. 

Sec.  50  Besides  the  case  provided  for  by  section  47,  bankruptcy  is  declared 
whenever  the  association,  either  before  or  after  dissolution,  has  stopped  payment. 
(See  section  281,  No.  2,  of  the  bankruptcy  law,  &c.) 

The  notice  of  such  stoppage  of  payment,  if  before  the  dissolution  of  the  asso- 
ciation, must  be  given  by  the  managing  body ;  if  afterwards,  by  the  liquidators. 

The  association  is  represented  in  the  one  case  by  the  managing  body,  in  the 
other  by  the  liquidators.  Such  representatives  have  to  appear  personally  to 
give  the  necessary  information,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  debtor.  A  concor- 
date  cannot  take  place. 

The  declaration  of  bankruptcy  in  regard  to  the  corporate  property  of  the  as- 
sociation does  not  involve  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  in  regard  to  the  private 
property  of  the  associates. 

The  decision  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  bankruptcy  must  not  contain  the 
names  of  the  members  who  are  jointly  and  severally  liable. 

As  soon  as  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  are  ended  the  creditors  have  the  right 
to  recover  their  claims  (only  in  so  far,  however,  as  they  were  put  in  and  verified 
during  the  bankruptcy  proceedings,  but  inclusive  of  interests  and  costs)  on  the 
private  property  of  the  individual  associates. 

Part  IV. — Of  the  limitation  of  claims  against  associates. 

Sec.  51.  The  limitation  of  claims  against  an  associate  for  debts  incurred  by 
the  association  during  membership  comes  into  force  two  years  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  association,  or  after  the  date  of  his  quitting  the  association  or  being 
excluded  from  it,  in  so  far  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  claim  does  not  involve 
a  shorter  period. 

The  two  years  are  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sociation was  entered  on  the  register,  or  the  cessation  of  membership  was  noti- 
fied to  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  If  the  claim  became  only  due  after  this  date, 
the  time  is  reckoned  from  the  date  at  which  such  claim  became  due.  If  there 
remain  undii*tributed  assets,  the  two  years'  limitation  cannot  be  enforced  against 
the  creditor  in  so  far  as  he  founds  his  claim  only  on  the  corporate  property  of 
the  association. 

Shc.  52,  The  limitation  in  favor  of  a  member  who  has  quitted  it  or  been 
excluded  is  not  interrupted  by  legal  proceedings  undertaken  against  another 
member  of  the  association,  but  by  legal  proceedings  undertaken  against  the  still 
existing  association. 

The  limitation  in  favor  of  a  member  of  the  association  who  belonged  to  it  at 
the  time  of  dissolution  is  not  interrupted  by  legal  proceedings  undertaken  against 
the  liquidators  or  the  bankruptcy. 

Sec.  53.  The  limitation  runs  likewise  against  minors  and  persons  under 
guardianship,  as  well  as  against  corporations  which  legally  enjoy  the  rights 
of  minors,  without  admittance  of  the  restitutio  in  integrum,  but  with  the  proviso 
of  redress  against  the  guardians  and  administrators. 

Concluding  pro  vuioiu. 

8bc.  64.  The  commercial  tribunal  holda  l\i©  mtw\K^x\^  Vi^-^  ^  '^\'^T^r 
BDce  of  secUoDB  4,  IB,  17,  22,  24,  25,  32.  35,  40, by  XVi^XxA'^'^^'""^  "^ 
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penalties,  as  provided  in  section  5  of  the  introductory  portion  of  the  G^noral 
German  Commercial  Gode  of  24th  June,  1861. 

Inaccuracies  in  the  notices  given  by  the  managing  body  are  to  be  fined  20 
thalers. 

8ec.  55.  Section  55  does  not  exclude  more  rigorous  measures,  if  they  aze 
enjoined  by  other  laws. 

6bc.  56,  The  registrations  take  place  free  of  cost.  The  details  respecting 
the  way  in  which  the  registers  shall  be  kept  will  be  given  in  a  general  instniG- 
tion,  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  for  commerce,  industry,  and  public  wiurks, 
and  justice. 

The  ministers  aforesaid  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  present  Idr. 


[Extract  from  the  French  law  of  "Companies,"  of  24th  to  29th  January,  A.  D.  1867.] 

Title  III. — Particular  provisions  for  societies  with  variable  capital* 

Art.  48.  It  may  be  stipulated  in  the  by-laws  of  any  society  that  the  capital 
of  the  society  will  be  susceptible  of  augmentation  by  successive  payments  made 
by  the  members  or  the  admission  of  new  members,  and  of  diminution  by  the 
withdrawal,  total  or  partial,  of  the  payments  already  made. 

The  societies  whose  by-laws  shall  contain  the  above  stipulation  will  be  sub- 
ject, independently  of  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  them  according  to  their 
particular  form,  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  articles  : 

Art.  49.  The  capital  of  the  eociety  may  not  be  fixed  by  the  constituting  laws 
of  the  society  above  the  sum  of  200,000  francs.  It  may  be  augmented  by  the 
deliberations  of  the  general  assembly  held  from  year  to  year.  Each  augmenta- 
tion may  not  exceed  200,000  francs. 

Art.  50.  The  shares  or  coupons  of  shares  will  bear  the  name  of  an  individual. 
Even  after  their  entire  liberation  they  faiay  not  be  less  than  50  francs.  They 
will  only  be  negotiable  after  the  definite  constitution  of  the  society.  The  nego- 
tiation can  only  take  place  by  transfer  on  the  register  of  the  society ;  and  the 
by-laws  may  give  either  to  the  executive  council  or  to  the  general  assembly  the 
right  to  oppose  the  transfer. 

Art.  51.  The  by-laws  will  determine  a  sum  below  which  the  capital  may  not 
be  reduced  by  the  withdrawals  authorized  by  article  48.  The  sum  shall  not 
be  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  capital  of  the  society.  The  society  will  be  defi- 
nitely constituted  only  after  the  payment  of  the  tenth. 

Art.  52.  Each  member  shall  be  able  to  retire  from  the  society  whenever  he 
may  think  proper,  except  by  contrary  agreement,  and  except  as  provided  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  preceding  article.  It  may  be  stipulated  that  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shajl  have  the  right  to  decide,  by  the  majority  necessary  for  the 
modification  of  the  by  laws,  that  one  or  more  members  shall  cease  to  form  part 
of  the  society. 

Members  who  cease  to  form  part  of  the  society,  either  by  their  will  or  by  the 
decision  of  the  general  assembly,  will  remain  bound  to  the  society  and  to  third 
parties,  during  five  years,  for  all  the  obligations  existing  at  the  time  of  their 
withdrawal. 

Art.  53.  The  society,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  shall  appear  in  court  by  its 
officers. 
uij^r.  ^4.  The  society  will  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death,  withdrawal,  sus- 
peosfoD,  failure,  or  bankruptcy  of  one  of  the  membera  \  \\.  ^vVV  c^ontinue  in  full 
yojve  between  the  other  membera. 
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CAP.  LXXXYII. — ^An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  industrial  an< 

provident  societies. — 7tb  August,  1862. 

Whereas  by  the  induatrial  and  provident  societies  act,  1852,  it  is  enacted 
that  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  an  j  number  of  persons  to  establish  a  society  under  th< 
provisions  thereof  and  of  the  therein  recited  act,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  bj 
vo!untary  subscriptions  of  the  members  thereof  a  fund  for  attaining  any  pur 
pose  or  object  for  the  time  bein^  authorized  by  the  laws  in  force  with  respect  U 
friendly  societies  or  by  the  said  recited  act,  by  carrying  on  or  exercising  in  com 
mon  any  labor,  trade,  or  handicraft,  or  several  labors,  trades,  or  handicrafts,  ex 
cept  the  working:  of  mines,  minerals,  or  quarries  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  except  the  business  of  banking 
whether  in  the  said  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the  said  act  shall 
apply  to  all  societies  already  established  for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  mentioned 
80  soon  as  they  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  hereof ;  and  whereas  by  an  &c 
passed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  her  present  Majesty,  chaptej 
twenty-five,  various  provisions  were  made  for  the  better  enabling  legal  proceed 
ings  to  be  carried  on  in  any  matter  concerning  the  societies  formed  under  th« 
said  act  of  1852 ;  and  whereas  the  last-mentioned  act  was  amended  by  an  aci 
passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  her  preseni 
Majesty,  chapter  forty ;  and  whereas  various  societies  have  been  formed  and 
are  now  carrying  on  business  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  acts,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  such  societies  :  B< 
it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  th< 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  thii 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  The  industrial  and  provident  societies  act,  1852,  and  the  said  recited  actt 
for  the  amendment  thereof,  are  hereby  repealed  from  the  passing  of  this  act. 

2.  All  societies  registered  under  the  industrial  and  provident  societies  act 
1852,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  on  application  toth< 
registrar  of  friendly  societies,  and  for  which  certificate  no  fee  shall  be  payable 
to  the  registrar. 

3.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  being  less  than  seven,  may  establish  a  soci 
ety  under  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  labor,  trade,  or  handicraft 
whether  wholesale  or  retail,  except  the  working  of  mines  or  quarries,  and  except 
the  business  of  banking,  and  of  applying  the  profits  for  any  purposes  allowed 
by  the  friendly  societies  acts,  or  otherwise  permitted  by  law. 

4.  The  rules  of  every  such  society  shall  contain  provisions  In  respect  of  the 
several  matters  mentioned  in  the  scliedule  annexed  to  this  act. 

5.  Two  copies  of  the  rules  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar  of  friendlj 
societies  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  according  to  the  place  where  the 
office  of  the  society  is  situate,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  manne: 
provided  by  the  friendly  societies  act,  1855;  and  he  shall  thereupon  give  hii 
certificate  of  registration,  and  such  certificate  shall  in  all  cases  be  conclusiv* 
evidence  that  the  society  has  been  duly  registered,  and  thereupon  the  memben 
of  such  society  shall  become  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  therein  described, 

-  having  a  perpetual  success^ion  and  a  common  seal,  with  power  to  hold  lands  anc 
buildhigd,  with  limited  liability. 

6.  The  certificate  of  registration  shall  vest  in  the  society  all  the  property  thai 
may  at  the  time  be  vested  in  any  person  in  trust  for  the  society ;  and  all  l^^ 
proceedings  then  pending  by  or  against  any  such  truftt^e  ot  o\)afct  cn^^^t  ^\^  ^ 
count  of  the  society  may  he  prosecuted  by  or  agaiu^t  fti^  %oc«X^  Va-  'v^^^  ^^ 

tered  name  without  abatement. 
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7.  A  copy  of  the  mlea  shall  be  delivered  by  the  society  to  every  peTSOQ*  on 
demand,  on  payment  of  the  sum  not  exceeding  one  shilling. 

8.  No  society  shall  be  registered  under  a  name  identical  with  that  by  which 
any  other  existing  society  has  been  registered,  or  so  nearly  resembling  such  name 
as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members  or  the  public,  and  the  word  *'  limited" 
shall  be  the  last  word  in  the  name  of  every  society  registered  under  this  act. 

9.  No  member  shall  be  entitled,  in  a  society  registered  under  this  act,  to  hold 
or  claim  any  interest  exceeding  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

10.  Every  society  registered  under  this  act  shall  paint  or  affix,  and  shall  keep 
painted  or  affixed,  its  name  on  the  outside  of  every  office  or  place  in  which  the 
business  of  the  society  is  carried  on,  in  conspicuous  position,  in  letters  easily 
legible,  and  shall  have  its  name  engraven  in  legible  characters  on  its  seal,  and 
shall  have  its  name  mentioned  in  legible  characters  inall  notices,  advertisements, 
and  other  official  publications  of  such  society,  and  in  all  bills  of  exchange,  prom- 
issory notes,  indorsements,  cheques,  and  orders  for  money  or  goods  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  company,  and  in  all  bills  of  parcels,  in- 
voices, receipts,  and  letters  of  credit  of  the  society. 

11.  If  any  society  under  this  act  does  not  paint  or  affix,  and  keep  painted  or 
affixed,  its  name  in  manner  directed  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  for  not  so  painting  or  affixing  its  name,  and  for  every  day 
during  which  such  name  is  not  so  kept  painted  or  affixed  ;  and  if  any  officer  of 
such  society  or  any  person  on  its  behalf  uses  any  seal  purporting  to  be  a  seal  of 
the  society  whereon  its  name  is  not  so  engraven  as  aforesaid,  or  issues  or  author- 
izes the  issue  of  any  notice,  advertisement,  or  other  official  publication  of  such 
society,  or  signs  or  authorizes  to  be  signed  on  behalf  of  such  society  any  bill  of 
exchange,  promissory  note,  indorsement,  cheque,  order  for  money  or  goods,  or 
issues  or  authorizes  to  be  issued  any  bill  of  parcels,  invoice,  receipt,  or  letter  of 
credit  of  the  society,  wherein  its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  manner  aforesaid,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  and  shall  further  be  personally  liable 
to  the  holder  of  any  such  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  cheque,  or  order 
for  money  or  goods,  for  the  amount  thereof,  unless  the  same  is  duly  paid  by  the 
society. 

12.  Every  society  under  this  act  shall  have  a  registered  office  to  which  all 
communications  and  notices  may  be  addressed.  If  any  society  registered  under 
this  act  carries  on  business  without  having  such  an  office  it  shall  incur  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  day  during  which  business  is  so  carried  on. 

13.  Notice  of  the  situation  of  such  registered  office,  and  of  any  change  there- 
in, shall  be  given  to  the  registrar,  and  recorded  by  him  :  until  such  notice  is 
given,  the  society  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with*  the  provisions  of 
Uiis  act. 

14.  The  rules  of  every  society  registered  under  this  act  shall  bind  the  society, 
and  the  members  thereof,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  each  member  had  subscribed 
hiB  name  and  affixed  his  seal  thereto,  and  there  were  in  such  rules  contained  a 
covenant  on  the  part  of  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  con- 
form to  such  rules  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  all  moneys  payable 
by  any  member  of  the  society  in  pursuance  of  such  rules  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  debt  due  from  such  member  of  the  society. 

15.  The  provisions  of  the  friendly  societies  acts  shall  apply  to  societies  reg« 
istered  under  this  act  in  the  following  particulars  : 

•  Exemption  from  stamp  duties  and  income  tax ; 
Settlements  of  disputes  by  arbitration  or  justices  ; 
Compensation  to  members  unjustly  excluded ; 
I^owers  ofjaatices  or  county  courts  in  case  of  fraud ; 
•Turhdiction  of  the  registrar, 
JO,   The  provisions  of  the  friendly  societies  act,  \854,^\i^t^M  ^'«a«is^wst^ 
or  eoaetx  registered  thereunder  id  allowed  to  nommale^  wiy  ^et%Qii  \.q  ^\im«. 
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his  investment  to  such  society  shall  he  paid,  shall  extend,  in  the  case  of  socie- 
ties registered  under  this  act,  to  allow  any  member  thereof  to  nominate  any  per- 
son into  whose  name  his  interest  in  such  society  at  his  decease  shall  be  transfer- 
red ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  any  such  society  may,  in  lien  of  making  such 
transfer,  elect  to  pay  to  any  person  so  nominated  the  full  value  of  such  interest. 

17.  Any  society  registered  under  this  act  may  be  wound  up  either  by  the 
court  or  voluntarily,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  circumstances  under 
and  in  which  any  company  may  be  wound  up  under  any  acts  or  act  for  the  time 
being  in  force  for  winding  up  companies  ;  and  all  the  provisions  of  such  acts  or 
act  with  respect  to  winding  up  shall  apply  to  such  society,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  winding-up  shall  be  the  county  court  of 
the  district  in  which  the  office  of  the  society  is  situated. 

18.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  any  such  society,  such  society  ghall  never- 
theless be  considered  as  subsisting,  and  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  so  long  and  so  far  as  any  matters  relating  to  the  same  remain  unset- 
tled, to  the  intent  that  such  society  may  do  all  things  necessary  to  the  winding 
up  of  the  concerns  thereof,  and  that  it  may  be  sued  and  sue  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  in  respect  of  all  matters  relating  to  such  society. 

19.  The  provisions  of  the  joint  stock  companies  acts  as  to  bills  of  exchange 
and  the  admissibility  of  the  register  of  shares  in  evidence  shall  apply  to  all 
societies  registered  under  this  act. 

20.  In  the  event  of  a  society  registered  under  this  act  being  wound  up,  every 
present  and  past  member  of  such  society  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
assets  of  the  society  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  payment  of  the  debts  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  society,  and  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  the  winding  up,  and 
for  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  adjustment  of  the  rights 
of  the  contributories  among  themselves,  with  the  qualifications  following — ^that 
is  to  say: 

1.  No  past  member  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  assets  of  the  society 
if  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  upwards  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  winding  up. 

2.  No  past  member  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  in  respect  of  any  debt  or  lia- 
bility of  the  society  contracted  after  the  time  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  a  member. 

3.  No  past  member  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  assets  of  the  society 
unless  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  existing  members  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  contributions  required  to  be  made  by  them  in  order  to  satisfy  all  just  demands 
upon  such  society. 

4.  No  contribution  shall  be  required  from  any  member  exceeding  the  amount 
(if  any)  unpaid  ou  the  shares  in  respect  of  which  he  is  liable  as  a  past  or  present 
member. 

21.  Any  society  registered  under  this  act  may  be  constituted  a  company  under 
the  companies  acts,  by  conforming  to  the  provisions  set  forth,  in  such  act,  and 
thereupon  shall  cease  to  retain  its  registration  under  this  act. 

22.  Every  person  or  member  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of  any  society 
registered  under  this  act  may  inspect  the  books  and  the  names  of  the  members  at 
all  reasonable  hours  at  the  office  of  the  society. 

23.  The  sheriff  in  Scotland  shall,  within  his  county,  have  the  like  jurisdic- 
tion as  is  hereby  given  to  the  judge  of  the  county  court  in  any  matter  arising 
under  this  act. 

24.  A  general  statement  of  the  funds  and  effects  of  any  society  registered 
under  this  act  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  registrar  once  in  every  year,  and  shall 
exhibit  fully  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  prepared  and 
made  out  within  such  period,  and  in  such  form,  and  ^ViaW  <iOXQ?^xv^^  ^vj^s^x  \«x^^- 
nJar9  as  the  registrar  aball  from  time  to  time  reqrux^  \  vcA.  \\v^  x«^\x«t  ^fiw^ 

have  authority  to  require  such  evidence  as  he  may  1\i\tvV  ^iL^eftlwaX.  <5^^  ^tb« 
tOB  leqaired  to  be  done,  and  of  all  documents  xeqmxed  \ft  \w^  uwcl%txi\V>«^^^ 
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^nder  tbis  act ;  and  eteiry  member  of  or  any  depositor  in  anj  such  Booiety  dudl 
be  entitled  to  receive,  on  application  to  the  treasurer  or  secretary  of  thai  aodaty* 
a  copy  of  such  statement,  without  making  any  payment  for  the  same. 

25.  All  penalties  imposed  by  this  act,  or  by  the  rules  of  any  society  regi»> 
tored  under  this  act,  may  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  before  tiro  jiifltieei» 
as  directed  by  an  act  passed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of 
her  present  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  forty-three,  entitled,  '*.  An  act  te 
facilitate  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out  of  seesioiii 
within  England  and  Wales,  with  respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders." 

2G.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  industrial  and  provident  soeietieB  aeti 
1862." 

8CHBDVLB  OF  BLATTERS  TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THB  BULBS. 

1.  Object  and  name  and  place  of  office  of  the  society,  which  most,  in  all  caM^ 
be  registered  as  one  of  limited  liability. 

2.  Terms  of  admission  of  members. 

3.  Mode  of  holding  meetings  and  right  of  voting,  and  of  making  or  altering 
rales. 

4.  Determination  whether  the  shares  shall  be  transferable ;  and  in  case  it  be 
determined  that  the  shares  shall  be  transferable,  provision  for  the  form  of  trans- 
fer and  registration  of  shares  and  for  the  consent  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment and  confirmation  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  society ;  and  in  case  shares 
shall  not  be  transferable,  provision  for  paying  to  members  balance  dae  to  them 
on  withdrawing  from  the  society. 

5.  Provision  for  the  audit  of  accounts. 

6.  Power  to  invest  part  of  capital  in  another  society ;  provided  that  no  Bueh 
investment  be  made  in  any  other  society  not  registered  under  this  act,  or  the 
joint  stock  companies  act,  as  a  society  or  company  with  limited  liability. 

7.  Power  and  mode  of  withdrawing  from  the  society,  and  provisions  for  the 
claims  of  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  of  members. 

8.  Mode  of  application  of  profits. 

9.  Appointment  of  managers  and  other  officers,  and  their  respective  powers 
and  remuneration. 

PROVISION   AUTHORIZING   INDUSTRIAL   PARTNERSHIPS. 

Extract  from  the  '*  act  to  amend  the  law  of  partnership,"  28  and  29  Vic- 
toria, chap.  86,  (July  5,  1865  :) 

"  No  contract  for  the  remuneration  of  a  servant  or  agent  of  any  person  en- 
ga^d  in  any  trade,  or  undertaking  by  a  share  of  the  profits  of  such  trade  or 
undertaking,  shall,  of  itself,  render  such  servant  or  agent  responsiUe  as  a 
partner  therein,  nor  give  him  the  rights  of  a  partner." 


APPENDIX 
LAW  OF  LIVRET  IN  FRANCE. 
Instructions  as  to  the  Iwrets  of  workmen. 


Prbpbcture  of  Police,  1st  Division,  4th  Officb,  2d  Sbction* 

Paris,  October  15,  1855. 
Gentlemen  :  In  order  to  leftipoivSL  \;ci  ^wAa  ^Vcwn^^  Mt  in  the  indiuti7^ 
the  country,  the  government  o£  t\ie  "Eim^etw  V^a  y^swk^  ^^^^^^ 
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dedgned  to  regulate  Its  application,  and  bearing  date  the  30th  of  April*  1855. 

I  have  preserihed  by  an  ordinance  of  police,  dated  this  day,  the  pabKeation 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  of  these  two  acts  of  the  soyereign  power,  of 
which  I  have  to  enforce  the  execution,  with  your  assistance.  It  is  my  duty,  in 
notifying  you  of  the  new  regulation,  to  make  you  appreciate  Its  full  importance, 
and  to  facilitate  your  study  of  it  by  a  few  general  instructions. 

The  livret,  which  the  ill-disposed  have  sometimes  sought  to  discredit  and 
render  unpopular,  is  an  institution  beneficial  and  protecting  to  the  workmen. 
It  assures  to  him  the  support  of  authority,  and  becomes  for  him  an  incontro- 
▼ertible  title  to  confidence  and  esteem.  Far  from  being  an  assault  on  his  liberty 
and  dignity,  it  has  marked  the  emancipatiou  of  industry,  of  which  it  has  been 
the  consequence,  and,  as  it  were,  the  declaration. 

The  law  of  the  22d(germinal  year  XI,  which  created  this  institution,  at  least 
in  its  present  form  and  effect,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  the  First  Consul  and  the 
collaboration  of  Ghaptal.  This  law  has  remained  as  the  true  code  of  labor, 
which  it  has  regulated  with  a  profound  understanding  of  the  wants  and  con- 
ditions of  modem  industry.  However,  time  had  revealed  certain  deficiencies  in 
this  first  regulation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  development  of  French 
industry  had  brought  new  wants,  for  which  the  last  government  had  tried  to 
provide  by  presenting  various  projects  to  the  chambers,  none  of  which  have 
Decome  a  law. 

It  remained  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
First  Consal.  It  is  this  which  he  has  now  done  in  endowing  the  national 
industry,  which  already  owes  so  much  to  his  reign,  with  a  legislation  vainly  de- 
manded for  twenty  years. 

Faithful  to  his  constant  solicitude  for  the  laboring  classes,  the  Emperor  has 
been  pleased  to  attach  new  favors  to  the  institution  of  which  we  speak.  Hence- 
forth the  livret  will  take  the  place  of  passport  in  the  interior.  It  will  be  a 
necessary  title  to  participate  in  the  election  of  the  consul  des  prudhommes  ;  in 
short,  it  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  workman  and  serve  as  permit  of 
residence  and  for  all  other  papers  of  surety,  instead  of  being  deposited,  as  for- 
merly, iu  the  hands  of  fte  chief  of  the  establishment. 

By  the  last  innovation,  of  which  he  has  personally  taken  the  initiative,  the 
Emperor  has  wished  to  honor  the  position  of  the  workman,  and  to  give  to  his 
relations  with  his  employers  that  character  of  equitable  equality  which,  hith- 
erto, they  have  not  had.  One  cannot  doubt  that  such  proofs  of  interest  will 
touch  those  who  are  the  object  of  them. 

I  owe  you,  gentlemen,  these  preliminary  explanations,  which  will  serve  to 
make  you  grasp  the  spirit,  general  tendency,  and  liberal  character  of  the  new 
law.  They  are,  moreover,  the  natural  prelude  to  the  examination  which  I  have 
to  make  with  you  of  the  provisions,  purely  administrative,  of  which  you  are  to 
second  the  application.  I  now  enter  on  this  examination,  which,  n)r  greater 
clearness,  I  will  divide  into  a  certain  number  of  paragraphs. 

1. — Professions  and  v^torkmbn  to  whom  the  use  of  the  livret  appubs. 

The  first  article  of  the  law  of  the  22d  of  June  has  for  its  object  to  generalize 
the  usage  of  the  livret  without  making  it  go  out  of  the  circle  purely  industrial. 
It  extends  the  application  of  this  institution  to  professions  which  had  remained 
outside  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  of  the  year  XI. 

The  terms  of  this  article  are  clear  and  precise.     A  few  explanations,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  improper.    For  example,  it  mentions,  as  under  the  obligation 
of  the  livretf  the  work  people  of  both  sexes.    This  provision  is  new  and  deli- 
cate.    It  should  be  applied  with  a  wise  reserve,  and  confined  vtxtVkVCi  >3fikS^  ^issib^ 
fixed  by  the  l^slatuie  lUielf.    Observe  bete  \iow  ^<^  ^vv^tut^^soX  v;T.^^^KsSi 
Itself  in  tbia  particniur  in  the  statement  of  ihe  mo^v«a  ol  13b&^s:«  •      .  v  >^  «^^ 
"iSince  the  jmr  XI  the  krffe  manufaetareA  bav^  vetv  inft^^^^^*^*^ "" 
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the  emplojineiit,  eyeiy  day  more  extended,  of  mechanical  meane,  has  permitted 
women  to  accomplish  in  these  estahlishments  tasks  which,  before,  were  inter- 
dicted to  them.  In  this  respect,  moreover,  it  is  not  a  novelty  which  the  law 
proposes.  There  exists  a  certain  number  of  factories  where  women  have  a 
livret  as  well  as  the  men,  and  practice  has  shown  that  this  usage  presents  only 
advantages." 

On  his  part  the  reporter  of  the  commission  thus  expressed  himself  before  the 
Corps  Legislatif : 

'<  lour  commission  has  rejected  a  provision  which  would  have  extended  to  do- 
mestics, day  laborers,  dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  working  by  the  day»  and 
all  persons  in  respect  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  would  be,  so  to  speak, 
impossible,  and  whom  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  govemmegdt  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  its  statement  of  motives  to  make  subject  to  it." 

These  observations  determine  the  sense  of  the  law.  To  speak  properly,  the 
legislature  has  wished,  with  regard  to  women,  merely  to  sanction  the  pre-exist- 
ing usages,  and  all  shows  that  it  had  particularly  in  view  the  work  people  of 
Victories,  and  those  who  exercise  an  industrial  profession,  properly  so  called. 

It  is  within  this  limit,  for  the  present,  at  least,  that  I  shall  cause  the  law  to 
be  executed.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  that  you  abstain  from  all  initiative  in 
regard  to  female  operatives  hitherto  not  subject  to  the  use  of  the  livret,  limitiDg 
yourselves  to  facilitating  the  procuring  of  this  title  by  those  who  seek  it  volun- 
tarily. It  will  only  be  after  a  certain  time  of  expenence  that  the  administra- 
tion will  be  able  to  fix  its  jurisprudence  on  this  point. 

There  are  certain  professions  which  resist  the  adoption  of  the  livret  by  claim- 
ing for  those  who  exercise  thorn  the  quality  of  artists.  The  law  furnishes  on  this 
pretension  a  very  simple  means  of  solution  by  making  the  lii-ret  an  electoral 
condition  for  the  formation  of  the  consul  des  prud/iommes ;  every  individul 
who  will  have  or  would  like  to  take  part  in  this  election  will  be  held  to  the 
obligation  of  the  livret. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  have  submitted  at  times  to  this  obligation  under  pre- 
text that  they  have  no  patentes — persons  working  directly  for  the  consumers 
without  intermediates.  This  is  an  error;  these  persons^re  not  operatives ;  they 
are  mahufacturei*s,  patented  or  not. 

2. — Of  the  givixg  of  the  livrets. 

In  future  the  livret  may  not  be  obtained  except  on  the  production  of  an  act 
certified  by  you  conformably  to  the  2d  paragraph  of  the  4lh  article  of  my  ordi- 
nance. You  will  have,  therefore,  in  the  delivenng  of  the  livrets  an  essential 
part  to  perform  on  the  subject  of  which  I  should  enter  into  some  details. 

For  a  long  time  complaints  have  arisen  about  certain  frauds  which  redueed 
the  livret  to  a  useless  formality  ;  these  frauds  arose  from  the  facility  with  which 
the  unfaithful  workman  could  obtain  a  new  livret  after  having  left  a  previous 
one  in  the  hands  of  an  employer  whom  he  had  cheated.  To  put  au  end  to  this 
manoeuvre  the  various  projects  presented  to  the  chambers  had  surrounded  the 
delivering  of  a  lii^etwhh  along  series  of  justifications  in  some  respects  fortified 
by  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped  to  assure  at  last 
the  right  of  this  title. 

This  was  an  error.    For  all  that  they  were  so  minute,  such  precautions  re- 
mained always  impotent  to  prevent  all  the  frauds,  and  they  had  the  serious 
inconvenience  of  multiplying  the  formalities  to  the  extent  of  becoming  arrogant 
and  vexatious  for  the  mass  of  honest  workmen.     The  new  law  proceeds  by 
quite  different  means  and  infinitely  more  equitable  and  worthy.     Instead  of 
aetailiDg  a  series  of  requisites,  naitow  atv^  ^iLd\3Aw«,U  confides  in  the  pmdenoe 
of  (he  administration  as  to  tlie  gwaiaxiXftfta  \»\i^  x^q^x^n  \\.%\i^Y^A»&  the  gpnd 
faith  of  the  workman,  and  giveft  \\\me^et>j  iw^xXvV^  ^^^  ^\ajlv^xw^i^\V^ 
--nifllifiii  h^A  f«5tK  ^nR  viRita  w\l\x  «.  cw^eX^^^^^^  ^^^«^V3  ^%stfw«tm--^*-^ 
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declarations,  of  which,  moreover,  it  secures  the  evidence.  It  follows  from  this 
Bjstem  that  in  the  exceptional  cases  where  the  workman  is  not  in  a  position  to 
conform  to  the  nsnal  requirements  he  can  obtain  a  livret  by  a  simple  aedaration 
signed  by  him,  but  at  his  risk  and  peril,  and  under  the  sanction  of  article  13  of 
the  law  of  22d  of  June,  which  should  be  read  to  him  beforehand.  Such  is  the 
provision  of  article  3  of  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  April,  to  which  I  invite  you 
to  refer  each  time  that  you  may  have  to  make  application  of  it.  In  prescribing 
the  reading  of  the  penal  text,  the  decree  has  sought  to  prevent  a  provision  alto- 
gether benevolent  toward  the  workman  from  becoming  a  snare  for  his  inexperi- 
ence. This  formality  is  therefore  an  act  the  omission  of  which  would  involve 
your  conscience  and  your  responsibility. 

You  will  remark  that  the  provision  which  I  have  just  mentioned  is  in  no- 
wise intended  to  set  aside  the  conditions  and  guarantees  hitherto  required.  It 
will  only  be  under  rare  circumstances  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  rest  on  the 
simple  declaration  of  the  candidate.  But  in  ordinary  cases  you  will  have  to 
reauire  of  the  workman  who  solicits  the  certificate  required  by  article  4  of  my 
ordinance,  the  proof  of  his  identity  and  of  his  industrial  position.  This  last 
proof  will  be  given  in  future  before  you ;  it  consists  in  general  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  discharge  from  apprenticeship,  of  certificates  of  labor  given  either  by 
the  former  master  or  by  the  one  who  desires  to  employ  the  candidate,  or,  in  short, 
of  other  similar  documents. 

Supposing  the  seeker  to  produce  proofs  of  this  nature  or  to  demand  the  benefit 
of  article  3  of  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  April,  it  will  remain  for  you  to  fulfil 
his  demand.  I  have  had  printed  a  form  of  certificate  which  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  deliver,  and  copies  will  be  furnished  to  you  provisionally  by  my  prefecture. 
This  will  be  filled  out  by  the  commissioner  of  police  of  the  pla^e  of  residence  of 
the  tcofkman.  As  I  have  said,  it  will  be  indiscriminately  required  of  all  work- 
men who  demand  a  livret,  be  he  even  a  native  of  Paris.  As  to  the  documents  of 
proof  and  the  certificates  of  labor,  they  will  continue  to  be  legalized  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  place  of  delivery,  and  they  will  be  presented  to  the  func- 
tionary who  receives  the  request  for  the  livret  and  who  gives  the  certificate. 

3. — Registration    at  the  prbfbcturb  of   livrbts  obtainbo   in   the 

departments. 

Article  2  of  the-  decree  enacts  that  there  will  be  kept  in  each  commune  (at 
the  prefecture  of  police  for  the  department  of  the  Seine)  a .  register  on  which 
will  be  recorded  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  the  livrets  and  visas  of  travelling. 
This  is  a  measure  which  interests  the  good  direction  of  the  service ;  but  it  would 
remain  ineffectual  in  a  centre  like  Paris  if  it  limited  itself  to  the  recording  of 
livrets  obtained  at  the  prefecture  of  police ;  also  by  the  terms  of  a  very  old  pro- 
vision, reproduced  in  article  6  of  my  ordinance,  the  livrets  delivered  in  the  prov- 
inces must  be  equally  registered  at  my  office  before  they  can  be  made  use  of  in 
the  province  of  the  prefecture  of  police.  This  formality  is  shown  by  a  special 
visa.     I  recommend  you  to  see  carefully  to  its  execution. 

4. — Use  and  visa  of  thb  livrets. 

The  new  regulation  makes  no  change  in  the  jurisprudence  followed  at  Paris 
as  to  the  use  and  visa  of  the  livrets.  You  will  have  therefore  merely  to  follow 
in  this  respect  the  established  traditions  which  are  specially  mentioned  in  articles 
6,  7,  and  8  of  my  ordinance. 

Thus  the  workman  cannot  be  admitted  into  an  establishment  except  on  the 
presentation  of  a  livret.    He  cannot  leave  this  establishment  except  after  having 
obtained  a  regular  dismissal,  and  he  must  within  the  twenty^four  hours  of  his 
leaving  submit  this  dismissal  to  your  visa.     It  is  only  ajler  thU  jbriaaUv^  \Kq.\. 
he  can  be  received  by  a  new  employer  under  penaltii  of  protec^xoii  oj  tV\A  ^J!J^^, 
€a!cept  $M  fke  case  that  will  be  mentioned  JtertaJUr^  of  lu^m/t  -uxirUmca.     ^>^  '^■' 
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parti  tJu!  employer  cannot  receive  a  workman  unlest  as  the  latter  is  fumiihii 
toith  a  livret  in  proper  condition.  He  vie^s  this  livret  at  the  entnr  of  the  maoi 
records  it  on  his  register,  and  submits  it  within  the  twentj-foor  hour«  to  yov 
own  visa. 

After  such  visa  given  by  yon,  you  are  to  address  to  me  an  abstract  in  the 
form  of  a  printed  bulletin,  of  which  you  will  coatinue  to  demand  from  my  offiee 
the  blanks  which  you  may  require.  The  sending  of  this  bulletin»  neglected  of 
late,  must  be  recommenced.  I  attach  a  real  importance  to  it.  I  shall  take 
care  that  this  measure  be  strictly  executed,  and  I  count  on  all  your  vigilance  ia 
this  respect 

You  will  notice  that  the  bulletin  of  which  we  speak  should  relate  the  advaaoes 
with  which  the  livret  may  he  charged.  Please  recommend  this  detail  to  the 
attention  of  employers. 

6. — Distinction  of  the  two  categories  of  workmen  subject  to  the 

LIVRETS. 

I  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  law,  and  one  at 
which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  stop,  as  it  is  new  and  of  a  complex  applicatioii. 

Hitherto  the  majority  of  artisans  working  at  home  and  known  under  the  name 
of  home  workmen,  ^cwtTecr*  en  chamhrej  have  remained  without  the  use  of  the 
livret.  This  was  a  deficiency  to  be  tilled  up ;  but  there  arose  difficulties  of 
which  the  former  laws  failed  of  the  solution.  Of  the  home  workmen,  there 
is  no  hesitation  as  to  those  working  for  a  single  establishment,  to  which  they 
are  really  attached.  They  should  be  subject  to  the  livret.  But  others,  work- 
ing  simultaneously  for  several  employers — ^how  can  the  ordinary  obligatioiu 
which  the  use  of  the  livret  entails  oe  reconciled  with  such  a  situation  t  The 
legislature  of  1854  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  hindered  by  this  objection.  It 
has  considered  that  the  benefit  of  the  livret  consisted  before  all  in  its  very  ex- 
istence. Consequently,  it  has  prescribed  the  employment  of  it  indiscriminately 
for  all  workmen,  dispensing,  in  favor  of  those  working  for  several  masters,  with 
formalities  incompatible  with  their  position.  The  law  distinguishes,  therefore! 
two  classes  of  workmen  subject  to  the  use  of  the  livret^  but  with  different  obli- 
gations : 

1.  Those  attached  to  a  single  establishment  and  employed  only  by  it,  whether 
they  work  in  this  establishment  itself  or  outside. 

2.  Those  working  habitually  for  several  eiitablishments  and  employable  by 
more  than  one  master  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  can  only  he  admitted  into  a  new  estahlisJiment  on  proving  their 
integrity  by  a  dismissal  or  certificate  of  departure  from  their  precious  employer; 
the  others  are  relieved  of  this  formality,  and  obliged  simply  to  have  their  livrtl 
visdd  at  the  commencement  by  each  employer  who  hires  themybr  the  first  time. 
You  will  find  these  distinctions  clearly  defined  in  acts  7  and  9  of  the  decree  of 
the  30th  April. 

By  the  terms  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  article  of  the  same  decree* 
the  livret  must  state  to  which  category  the  workman  belongs.  Again,  article  9 
obliges  the  chief  of  the  establishment  who  receives  a  workman  to  mentioOf  as 
well  on  his  register  as  on  the  livret  of  the  said  workman,  in  what  capacity  he 
employs  him. 

Thus  the  character  or  category  of  the  workman  is  determined  by  the  visa  sf 

entry  which  the  employer  of  the  two  categories  is  obliged  to  enter  on  the  livrU 

at  the  time  that  he  employs  this  workman ;  and  since  the  obligations  and  ri|^it8 

of  the  workman  and  employer  vary  according  to  the  category  to  which  the 

former  belongs,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  observe  in  the  visas  the  fiiiide* 

mental  distinction  which  has  jual^^eam^v^iaXfc^. 

To  render  this  diatinction  moTO  ap^»xwv\.,\W'^^  w^^t^^^otbv^^jJI^ 

/invite  joutolmveadoptedby  t\\^c\i\^^iQ^^*^^^^^'^^^^^^    '\i\«r5w 
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1. —  Visa  of  entry  Jor  the  vwrkmai^  of  the  fir  it  category. 

^Admitted  by  me  as  workman  attached  to  a  single  establishment. 

Paris,  the ,  18 — :' 

(Signature  and  residence ^qf  employer.) 

2. —  Visa  of  entry  for  the  workman  of  the  second  category. 

"Employed  hy  me  as  workman  working  habituallj  for  several  establishments. 

Paris,  the ,  18 — ." 

{Signature  and  residence  of  employer.) 

3. — For  the  dismissals  or  certificates  qf  departure. 
"Discharged,  free  of  obligations,  the 


Paris,  the ,  18 — ." 

(Signature  and  residence  qf  employer.) 

Yon  have  already  understood,  gentlemen,  that  that  which  I  have  now  said  of 
the  indication  in  the  visas  of  the  category  to  which  the  workman  belongs,  applies 
to  the  certificate  which  you  have  to  deliver  for  the  procuring  of  a  livret. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  workman  of  one  category  can  pass  into  the 
other  with  the  same  livret.  This  change  is  shown  in  full  force  by  the  visa  of 
entry.  But  here  there  is  a  remark  to  make :  if  the  workman  pass  from  the  fitst 
category  into  the  second,  he  must  in  the  first  place  prove  the  accomplishment  of 
his  engagements  towards  his  last  master,  while  he  is  held  to  no  proof  in  order 
to  pass  from  the  second  category  to  the  first. 

6. — ^Register  to  be  kept  by  the  chiefs  of  establishments. 

The  law  of  the  22d  of  June  contains  still  another  innovation,  of  which  you 
will  easily  understand  the  importance ;  it  prescribes  to  the  chiefs  of  establish- 
ments the  keeping  of  a  special  register,  in  which  he  shall  enter  the  name  and 
position  of  eacn  workman  whom  he  employs.  Conformably  to  article  eight  of 
the  imperial  decree,  and  of  the  delefi;ation  contained  in  article  ten  of  my  ordi- 
nance, this  register  will  be  numbered  and  countersigned  by  you  ;  but  you  will 
address  to  me  for  each  countersigned  register  a  bulletin,  bearing  an  abstract  of  your 
minutes ;  printed  copies  of  these  bulletins  will  also  be  supplied  to  you  from  my 
prefecture. 

You  will  open  with  each  of  your  commissariates  a  register,  in  which  you  will 
enter  the  chiefs  of  establishments  whose  private  registers  you  have  countersigned. 

These  latter  registers  are  not  subject  to  any  periodical  visa;  still  they  will  be 
communicated  to  you  upon  requisition,  without  being  removed  from  the  estab- 
lishments themselves.  It  has  appeared  to  the  council  of  state  that  this  pro- 
vision will  sufficiently  facilitate  the  exercise  of  your  supervision. 

7. — Penal  sanction — execution  of  the  law. 

Having  fixed  all  the  points  of  this  important  regulation,  the  legislature  has 
wished  to  insure  the  execution  of  its  work  by  attaching  a  penal  sanction.  The 
penalties  which  it  has  ordered  are  moderate,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  things, 
but  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  a  vigilant  administration.  Henceforth,  every  in- 
fraction, either  of  the  law  itself  or  of  the  legal  regulations  on  the  matter,  will 
constitute  a  punishable  offence.  Thus  a  deficiency  is  filled  up  which  compro- 
mised  seriously  the  preceding  l^islation. 

I  have  only,  gentlemen,  to  appeal  to  yoor  zeal  and  experience  to  insure 
the  reorganization  and  regularity  of  a  service  which  I  consider  among  the 
most  important.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  by  in»icQ%  ^l  ^  VQ&nK&.^ 
whieh  the  eonBdeoce  of  your  people  gives  you,  you  -^rJXosajwcfcftftLYtt.  ^^«ti^^ 
the  oMtul  way  in  obriAtmg  ottenoes  and  pvfM«tu&>UA«    Iv  Vi^  mi  ^wx^\  ^^ 
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when,  thanks  to  your  counsels  and  your  benevolent  directions,  the  law  shall  be 
known  and  understood,  you  will  have  to  search  attentively,  and  report  to  me  the 
infractions  which  may  be  committed  against  these  wise  provisions.  The  malti- 
plicity  of  our  relations  with  the  industrial  population,  the  keeping  of  the  register 
of  the  employers,  the  visa  of  the  Itv?'ets,  their  usage  as  papers  of  surety,  inll  be 
to  you  so  many  opportunities  and  means  to  exercise  a  control,  which  ought  not 
to  permit  any  violation,  if  it  is  done  with  the  perseverance  which  I  expect 
fix)m  you. 

After  having  excited  your  zeal  and  your  ordinary  devotion,  I  conclude,  gen- 
tlemen, by  making  an  appeal  to  your  prudence.  You  have  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  delicate  measures ;  some  of  them  excite  susceptibilities,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  allay  or  avoid ;  others  are  new,  and  will  permit,  especially  at 
first,  a  wise  reserve ;  all  require  tact  and  moderation.  1  hope  that  under 
these  circumstances  you  will  know  as  usaal  how  to  ally,  in  a  just  measure, 
prudence  to  firmness,  and  that  you  will  contribute  powerfully  to  assure  the 
success  of  a  regulation  which  ought  to  be  a  new  title  for  the  government  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  recognition  of  the  country. 

I  beg  you  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  circular. 

Receive,  gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my  perfect  consideration. 

PIETRI, 
The  Prefect  of  Police, 

By  the  Prefect : 

A.  De  LAULXURES, 

The  Secretary  Genera!, 


APPENDIX  n.* 
POOR  RATES  AND  PAUPERISM. 

Return  (in  part)  to  an  order  of  the  honorable  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
9th  July,  1867,  for  return  of  "  Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  pau- 
pers of  all  classes  (except  lunatic  paupers  in  asylums  and  vagrants)  in  recdpt 
of  relief  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1866  and  1867,  re8pec^ 
ively;  also  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1867  and  1868, 
respectively  ;"  "  statement  of  the  number  of  paupers,  distinguishing  the  num- 
ber of  adult  able-bodied  paupers  relieved  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1867 ;"  "  simi- 
lar statement  for  the  1st  day  of  January,  1868 ;"  "  statement  of  the  amount 
expended  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief  only,  for  the  half  year  ended  at 
Michaelmas,  1867;"  "similar  statement  for  the  half  year  ended  at  Lady  day, 
1868;"  "statement  of  the  amount  of  poor-rates  levied  and  expended  during  the 
year  ended  at  Lady  day,  1867 ;"  **and  of  the  number  of  insane  paupers  charge- 
able to  the  poor-rates  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1868." 

FREDERICK  PURDY, 
Principal  of  the  Statistical  Department 

Poor-law  Board, 

Whitehall,  July  9,  1867. 


Quarterly  statement  as  to  pauperism^  MichaelTnas,  1867. 

.    (Paupers  in  lunatic  asylums  and  Tagraots  not  included.) 

The  present  return  completes  the  monthly  series  for  the  quarter  ended  il 
MicbaehnaB,  1867.     The  four  £o\\o^\tv^  \?iJcAfe%  ?kx^  %\v^n  in  continuatir>n  of  those 
pre£xed  to  the  monthly  pii\)\\cal\OT\  ^ox  3vm^\^'^\.. 
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The  tables 

1.  England  and  Wales;  the  pauperism  in  the  consecutive  weeks  of  the 
quarter.  | 

2.  (England  and  Wales  ;)  the  comparatiTe  pauperism  of  the  quarter. 

3.  North  Midland,  Northwestern,  and  York  divisions ;  the  comparative  pau- 
perism of  the  quarter. 

4.  The  Metropolis  ;  the  comparative  pauperism  of  the  quarter. 

I.  In  the  first  table  each  week  is  compared  with  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding it;  884,829  were  the  numbers  relieved  in  the  last  week  of  June  (m  d- 
summer ;)  but  in  the  fourth  week  of  September  (Michaelmas)  the  numbers  were 
872,620,  which  is  a  decrease  of  12,209,  or  1.4  per  cent,  less  at  Michaelmas  than 
midsummer. 

Tablb  I. — England  and  Wales^^Consecutive  itatement. 


Perioda. 


Number  of  pan- 

Sera  on  the  last 
ay    of    each 
week. 


18C7. 
Jane: 
FoDrth  vreek 

Joly: 

First  week 

Second  week 

Third  week 

Fourth  week 

Fifth  week 

Angost: 

First  week 

Second  week. 

Third  week 

Fourth  week 

September : 

First  week 

Second  week 

Third  week 

Fourth  week 


684,829 


878,879 
876,670 
877,531 
876,998 
877,020 


875,767 
874,211 
870,978 
871,572 


868,415 
869, 067 
869,992 
872,620 


Difference  between  the 
proximate  weeks. 


II.  The  next  table  exhibits  the  comparative  pauperism  during  the  Michael- 
mas quarter  of  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 

The  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  week  of  September 
were— 

In  1865 835,005 

In  1866 842,  860 

Ju  1867 872,620 

The  paupers  in  1867,  as  compared  with  those  in  1866,  have  increased  29,760, 
or  3.5  per  cent. ;  but  compared  with  1865  the  increase  was  37,615,  or  4.5  per 
cent. 

7  P  B 
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Tablb  II. — England  and  WaUs — Comparative  statemeni. 


P^riodfl. 


Jnne: 
Fourth  week. 

Jnjv: 
nret  we#k... 
Second  we4*k. 
Thlifl  wpik.. 
Fourth  wfek. 
Fifth  wftfk... 


Angost: 
Fint  week... 
Second  week. 
Third  week.. 
Fourth  week . 

September : 
Firtt  week... 
Second  week. 
Third  week.. 
Fourth  week. 


Pftupera  in  receipt  of  relief  on 
the  last  day  of  each  week. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

(«) 

(b) 

(c) 

853,073 

841,489 

884.829 

846,082 
842,469 
841,567 
840, 131 
837,991 

835,507 
833,977 
833,738 
833,874 
836,486 

878,879 
876,670 
877,531 
876,998 
877,020 

636,580 
834,758 
833,758 
833,042 

839,493 
840,146 
839,278 
840,388 

875.767 
874,211 
870,978 
871, 572 

832,293 
832,443 
832,705 
835.005 

840,894 
840, 9:U 
843, 452 
842,860 

868,415 
869,067 
869,992 
872,620 

Difference  per  cent,  in  the 
column  (c)  compared  with  aaeh  «t  the 
two  preceding  years. 


Last  year  but  one. 


Incrta*e. 


3.9 
4.1 
4.3 
4.4 
4.7 


4.7 
4.7 
4.5 
4.6 


4.3 
4.4 

4.5 
4.5 


Dtcrtate, 


r- 


InereoM. 


5.2 
5.1 
5.3 
5.9 
4.8 


4.3 
4.1 
3.8 
3.7 


3.3 

as 

3.1 
3.5 


III.  The  third  table  comprises  the  three  divisions  of  England  and  Wales,  iD 
which  the  principal  manufactures  are  carried  on.  Taking  the  returns  of  paupers 
relieved  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  week  of  September  the  numbers  were — 

In  1865 206,  076 

In  1866 196,  747 

In  1867 202,  853 

The  increase  in  1867,  compared  with  1866,  was  6,106,  or  3.1  per  cent.,  hot 
in  comparison  with  1865  there  was  a  decrease  of  3,223,  or  1.6  per  cent. 

Table  III. — North  Midland,  Northwestern,  and  York  divisions — Compara- 
tive statement. 


Periods. 


June : 
Fourth  week . 

July: 
First  week... 
Second  week. 
Third  week.. 
Fourth  week. 
Fifth  week... 


Paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  on 
the  laijit  day  of  each  week. 


1865. 


August: 
First  week... 
Second  week. 
Third  week.. 
Fourth  week. 

September: 
First  week... 
8«eoiid  week. 
Third  week.. 


217,276 


213,819 
211, 013 
209.598 
2i;8, 517 
207, 513 


207,346 
206,864 
206,618 
206,369 


18G6. 


198, 360 


197.027 
196,246 
195,887 
195,841 
195, 753 


195,872 
195,733 
]95,'508 
196, 407 


1867. 


206.064 


204,569 
203,648 
203,855 
203,424 
203,427 


203,011 
202.701 
203,195 
202,081 


205,  sm\  \^?>,^fia 
ao5,«»4\  \9e,^aA 


Difference  per  cent.  In  the  numhen  in 
column  (c)  compared  with  each  of  the 
two  preceding  yearn. 


Lai<t  year  but  one. 


InnreoMe. 


Decrtate. 


<-k/ve>   one 


noft  *)41 


4.3 

as 

2.7 
2.4 
2.0 


S.1 
2.0 
9.1 
2.1 


Laetyear. 


Incrtuee. 


3.6 

as 

4.1 
3.9 


as 
as 
a4 

9L9 
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IV.  According  to  the  last  returns  for  the  month  of  September  in  the  three 
years  last  past,  the  number  in  the  metropolis  was — 

In  1865 91,022 

In  1866 105,827 

Inl867 117,849 

In  1867  the  increase  in  the  paupers,  as  compared  with  those  in  1866,  was 
12,022,  or  11.4  per  cent.;  and  on  a  comparison  with  1865,  there  was  an  increase 
of  26,827,  or  29.5  per  cent. 


Table  IV. —  The  metropo/u — Comparative  itatement. 


PerlodR- 


Jane  : 
Fourth  week. 

Jnly: 
FirNt  week  . . 
Second  week 
Third  week.. 
Fourth  week. 
Fifth  week  .. 


August: 
Fimt  week . . . 
Second  week 
Third  week.. 
Fourth  week 


September : 
First  week... 
Second  week 
Third  week.. 
Fourth  week 


Panpera  in  receipt  of  relief  on 
the  last  day  of  each  week. 


1865. 


90,722 


90.004 
89,937 
90,109 
90, 218 
90,232 


90,686 
91,190 
91,317 
90.963 


91.058 
90,588 
90,696 
91,022 


1866. 


(6) 
98,30H 


98,4^ 

98,778 

99,400 

100,488 

102,960 


105,197 
106,100 
106,499 
106,623 


106,664 
105,624 
106,012 
105,827 


1867. 


118,982 


117,738 
117.880 
118,206 
118,299 
118,046 


118,347 
117,547 
117,653 
117,583 


116,983 
116,457 
116,417 
117,849 


Difference  per  eent.  In  the  namben  In 
column  (c)  compared  with  each  of  the 
two  preMding  yean. 


Last  year  but  one. 


Increase, 


Deereage. 


30.8 
31.0 
31.2 
31.1 
3a8 


30.5 
28.9 
2&8 
29.2 


2&5 
S66 
2&4 
29.5 


Last  year. 
(6 


Increase. 


19.6 
19.3 
1&9 
17.7 
14.7 


12.5 

las 

lao 
10.2 


9.7 

las 

9.8 
11.4 


* 
PocR-i-AW  Bo.i.r.D.  Whit  EH  ji  LI..  Nevcmber  14,  1867. 


FREDERICK  PURDY. 
Principal  of  the  Statistical  D^tartment, 


MEMORANDUM. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  weekly  returns  of  pauperism. 

The  returns  of  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week 
do  not  include  the  "lunatic  paupers  in  asylums  and  licensed  houses;"  nor  the 
uumber  of  vagrants  relieved.  These  classes  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
eutirc  pauperism  of  the  country.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  (January  1, 
1866,)  the  number  contained  in  the  two  classes  was  3.0  per  cent,  of  the  total 
pauperism. 

The  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  are  not  generally  subject  to  variations  in 
number,  to  the  same  degree,  as  the  other  clnsses  of  paupers;  and  the  number 
of  vagrants  relieved  by  the  unions  throughout  the  country  has  become  too  small 
to  need  a  return  so  frequently  as  once  a  week.  These  considerations  led  to  the 
exclnsion  of  the  two  classes. 

There  are  at  present  14,886*  parishes,  inclusive  of  the  Scilly  islands,  in  Eng- 

•  Many  places,  not  heretofore  liable  to  maintain  ibft\t  o^iYU^poot^vc^  \«ftoav\xi^'V«v^^^ 
under  the  operation  of  the  extra  parochial  places  act ;  lo  y?\i«X  ex\«Diu  >^\^  N«'^x\^xB»^«^^ 
JDcrease  the  number  of  pansfaes  in  England  and  "Wales  caniiiit  «X'^t«««il\i«i  «\»Xr^- 
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land  and  Walea,  muntainjng,  or  liable  to  nmintaiD, 
panperam  are  received  weekly  in  leapect  of  14 
panues.  incorporated  under  Gilbert's  act,  or  etill 
43d  Elizabeth,  make  no  return  of  tlic  nnmber  of 
The  retnrna  are  arranged  under  eleven  diviBione. 
fall  under  each  are  ahonm  in  the  following  view  ; 


/.  The  Metropolu. 
1  .•Middlesex,  (part  of.) 
2.*Snrre7,  (part  of.) 
3.*Kent.  (part  of.) 


II.  Southeastern. 
1.* Middlesex,  (part  of.) 
2."Siirre7,  (part  of) 
3.*Kent,  (part  of.) 

4.  Snaeex. 

5.  Sonthampton. 

6.  Berka. 


///.  South  Midland. 

7.  Hertford. 

8.  Bnckingham. 

9.  Oxford. 

10.  Northampton, 

11.  HuDtinenon. 
IS.  Bedford. 
13.  Cambridge. 


IV.  Eatlent. 
14.  Essex. 
15-.  Suffolk. 
16.  Norfolk. 


V.  Soulhicettem. 

17.  Wilts. 
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represented  by  the  weekly  returns : 
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Tbe  numbers  in  tlie  last  table  represent  complete  divieione;  ea  it  waa  impna- 
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APPKNDIX  I. 


Ketuma  for  {he  years  1859-'GC  of— 

1 .  Tbe  number  of  grants  made  in  each  jear  fur  building,  enlarging,  or  hnproT 
ing  elementary  day  scbools  in  England  and  Wnlcn,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Great 
Britain,  with  tbe  total  amonnt  of  such  grants. 

2.  The  nnmber  of  schools  inspected,  distinguishing  schools  from  department! 
of  schools. 

3.  The  average  nnmber  of  scholars  attending  tbe  scboolti  inspected  and  tbe 
number  of  BcboUrB  present  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

4.  The  number  of  certificated  teachern  octing  in  the  schooU  inspected. 

Pretenled  to  both  kotuet  afParUaiwnt  by  command  of  her  Majetty, 

L— BKGLAND  AKD  WALES. 


The  officers  of  the  "  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers "  having  procured,  at  the  expense  of  the  Association,  extra 
copies  of  the  within  Report,  prepared  and  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  take  pleasure  in  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  of  others 
interested  in  the  production  and  manipulation  of  Wool,  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Wool  industry  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 
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WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  preparation  of  a  report  upon  wool  and  mamifactiu'es  of  wool  having 
been  committed  to  the  imdersigned,  it  was  his  original  puri)ose  to  limit 
himself  to  giving  the  general  impressions  made  at  the  Univei^sal  Exposi- 
tion of  18(i7  upon  a  business  man  greatly  interested  in,  rather  than  teclini- 
eally  informed  as  to,  the  woollen  manufacture  and  the  raw  material 
su[)plying  it.  But  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State,  that  a  r(»[)ort  relating  to  so  important  a  branch  of  national  industry 
might  take  a  wider  scope  Avith  advantage  to  the  public  interests,  the 
undersigned  has  consented  to  modify  his  original  purpose,  by  adding  to 
his  personal  observations  more  general  views  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  tlie  woollen  industry  at  home  and  abroad,  and  such  statistical  state- 
ments, obtained  from  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  sources,  as  woidd 
throw  light  upon  its  economic  and  social  relations.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  work  he  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  John  L.  Hayes,  secretary-  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactui*ers,  to  whom  the  literarj' 
execution  of  the  report  has  been  intrust<?d. 


SECTION  I. 
WOOL  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

Varieties  of  wool  in  European  markets— Necessity  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can WOOLS — Clothing  wools— Silesian  and  Prussian  clothing  wools — Cul- 
ture OF  fine  clothing  wools  in  the  United  States  desirable — Amrricax 
CLOTHING  WOOLS— Vermont  sheep  demanded  in  Australia — Merino  combihg 
wools— Sheep  husbandry  in  France.— English  combing  wool— Cheviot 
SHEEP — Problems  to  be  resolved  in  American  sheep  husb.vndhy — Vast  scale 
OF  sheep  husbandry  in  Russia — Exemption  of  duties  on  sheep  imported  for 
breeding. 

To  comnionce  with  the  mw  material,  the  fii*8t  impressiou  made 
upon  ail  American  inaimfacturer  by  an  observation  of  the  woollen 
manutactiu'es  of  Europe,  as  disi>laye(l  at  th(»  Exposition,  is  the  im- 
measmiible  advantage  which  tlie  woollen  manufacturer  of  Euroi>e  ba8 
in  the  (command  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  wool,  and  iither  raw 
material  of  every  viu'iety,  free  of  duty.  Tlie  policy  of  the  modem 
governments  of  Europe,  unrestrained  by  any  regard  for  the  o])iiuon8 
or  prejudices  of  agiiculturists  so  controlling  here,  is  first  and  foremost 
to  develop  the  manufactures  of  th(*ir  several  countries.  Freedom  from 
duties  on  raw  material  and  breadstuffs  is  but  one  mode  of  protec- 
tion. The  necessity  for  duties  on  wool  as  a  measure  of  eneoui*agement 
to  the  wool-giower  has  pass(*d  away.  Sheep  husbaiulry  in  Euroi)e  eonld 
not  be  extended  by  i)rotective  duties,  as  all  the  land  that  could  be  pro- 
fitably devoted  to  this  purpose  is  already  occupied.  England  has  one 
sheep  to  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land,  Avhile  Ohio  and  Ver- 
mont have  one  to  fom*  and  a  half  acres,  New  York  one  to  six  and  a  half 
acres,  Iowa  one  to  twenty-four  acres,  and  the  whole  United  States 
one  to  fifty-seven  acres.  The  perte(*tion  to  Avhich  the  leading  varie- 
ties of  European  wools  has  attained  removes  them  fiom  all  compe- 
tion,  and  renders  protective  duties  unnecessary.  No  lustrous  combing 
wools  can  compete  with  the  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Cotswold  wools  of 
England;  no  clothing  wools  Avith  the  Saxon  and  Silesian  wools  of  Ger- 
many; no  soft  combing  wools  with  those  of  the  Kambouillet  stock  of 
France.  The  culture  of  the  latter  avooIs  wa.s  developed  by  pnitectioii 
until  their  excellence  relieved  them  from  competition,  and  even  the 
agriculturists  of  France  a,sseiited  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool. 
The  great  centie  of  distributiim  for  the  great  part  of  the  wool  of  the 
world,  not  consumed  at  home,  is  England,  the  distribution  being  favored 
by  her  warehousing  system.  AM  the  wool  manufacturers  of  Europe  ai« 
gathered  at  the  annual  sa\e»  atlio\\^o\i.  "IXyvj.  >^\xx^\i^»sl  wi^i^ly  of  raw 
nmtoiml  constitutes  but  aumco\\i?\0LerA\Ae\^v5\A\Qv\<^i.^^^ 
Europe.  Tlie  importatiom  liaxe  mQte^^^^  nnVVV  ^wx^W^^^x^l. 
The  importations  of  >vool  Vutol5.us\^-^vvXvU\.-.-x^^-«^— 
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in  1830,  were,  in  round  numbers,  from  Grermany,  74,000  bales;  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  10,000  bales;  the  British  colonies,  8,000  bales;  sundry 
other  places,  5,000  bales;  total,  98,000  bales;  and  yet  at  that  period,  as 
appears  from  the  testimony  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1828,  every 
warehouse  in  England  wa:^  tilled  with  wool,  and  stocks  were  Ijing  on  hand 
for  five  or  six  years.  In  1804  there  were  imported,  from  Australia,  302,000 
bales;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  08,000  bales;  from  South  America, 
99,000  bales;  and  219,330  bales  from  other  sources— in  all,  088,330  bales! 
Australia  now  supplies  more  than  tliree  times  the  whole  amount  of  foreign 
wool  consumed  in  England  a  thii'd  of  a  centiury  ago,  and  the  production 
of  South  Ameri(;a  ex<»eeds  the  whole  consumption  then.  The  advantagee 
which  the  European  manufacturer  enjoys  over  the  American  in  the  com- 
mand of  an  uidimited  supply  of  every  variety  of  wool  cannot  be  over 
estimated.  The  range  of  fal>rication  of  the  American  manufacturer  ii 
clothing  and  combing  wools  is  limited  to  the  pro<luce  of  American  flocks, 
under  the  almost  prohibitory  duty  ui)on  those  wools.  The  European  car 
select  from  the  i)eculiar  products  of  every  climate  and  soil  of  the  whoh 
world,  which  are  ])oured  into  the  great  centres  of  distribution  at  Londoi 
and  Liveri)ool.  Hence  the  infinite  variety  of  Euroi>ean  manufactures  8( 
conspicuous  at  the  Exposition,  and  hence  the  capacity  of  the  Euroi)ear 
manufacturer  to  relicA'e  himself  from  home  competition  by  changing  al 
pleasure  the  character  of  his  fabrics.  It  is  true  that  the  Americiin  is  able 
to  contend  with  the  Europt^an  manufa(*.turer,  who  has  his  wool  free  o: 
duty,  by  receiving  the  imposition  of  a  si)eciftc  duty  on  foi'eign  cloths  jus1 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  duties  on  wool.  Without  this  neutralizing 
duty  the  American  could  not  live  for  a  day,  find  with  it  he  still  sufters  ir 
the  lijnitation  of  his  sup])ly  of  raw  material. 

By  these  observations  upon  the  jnescMit  comparative  advantages  of  t\u 
American  and  foreign  manufactiu'er  in  the  supi>ly  of  raw  material,  it  ii 
not  to  be  infened  that  the  un<lersigned  would  advocate  the  api)licatioi 
to  this  country  of  the  British  system  of  i)rotection  by  the  free  adnussioi 
of  raw  materials  which  can  be  advantageously  pr()du<*ed  here,  or  that  h< 
would  for  a  moment  maintain  that  the  wool-grower  can  obtain  sufficiem 
encouragement  through  tlie  protection  of  the  manufa(*.turer.  The  highei 
demands  of  Ameiican  civilization  re(iuire  that  all  cmr  industries  shoulc 
be  defended  against  the  ch(»ap  capital  and  labor  of  competing  nations 
Tlie  labor  which  produces  tlie  wool  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tha 
which  sjiins  and  weaves  it.  Considerations  of  national  indei)enden« 
require  us  to  s(»ek  to  tlu*  utmost  possible  extent  all  our  supplies  fron 
domestic  scmrces.  Tlui  woollen  manufacturer  has  the  best  assurance  o 
permanent  prosix^rity  when  he  can  look  to  an  unintemipted  supply  o 
wool  from  sources  not  liable  to  be  cut  oft'  by  war,  famine,  pestilence,  o 
political  revolutions  abroad.  The  Amexicaw  ^'oo\  \sv«v\\iHsv^V\xs«t^\^siX^ 
than  the  wool-^voweVj  has  the  only  market  ioT  \v\«i»  iv^^Yv^^  ^\.^^s>^s^^^ 
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industrial  prosperity  in  this  eountiy  demands  that  the  claims  of  the  wool- 
grower  and  inanufactiu'er  should  be  equally  r(\si)eeted.  If  any  views  here 
iwesented  should  lu*  ivgarded  as  suggestive  of  a  change  of  the  system  of 
duties  now  prevailing,  they  should  Ih^  reganled  as  addressed  to  American 
wool-gi'owers  alone,  with  the  distinct  acknowle<lgnient  that  it  i»  their 
right,  after  intelligent  consultation  with  the  representative's  of  kindred 
industnes,  to  denian<l  the  duties  which  they  shall  Ju<lge  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  their  own. 

CLOTHING  WOOLS. 

To  return  to  the  wools  displayed  in  the  great  warehouses  of  Europe, 
and  exhibited  at  the  Exix>vsition.  The  American  manufacturer  is  stioick 
by  the  variety  of  wools,  not  produced  abundantly  here,  and  first  Mith  the 
Silesian  and  Saxony  ch)thing  wools  of  Gc^'many,  the  fleeces  small  and 
the  fibre  exceedingly  line,  and  marked  by  the  distinctness  and  number 
of  its  cm'A^es  or  wrinkles;  the  staple  very  short,  the  wools  distingiushed 
for  their  felting  qualities,  lK>tli  the  tineness  and  shcu'tness  of  staple  being 
essential  qualities  for  the  tine  broadcloths  and  doeskins,  for  which  the 
Gennan  manufacturers  are  so  distinguished.  These  wools  have  the 
highest  price  of  any  gro\m.  The  wools  of  Prussia  of  this  character 
were  very  remarkable,  and  among  them  those  exhibite<l  by  Mr.  Dopping, 
of  Silesia,  are  worthy  of  esi^cial  mention  for  their  shortness  and  the 
distinctness  of  the  curves,  which  were  so  sharply  defined  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  artificially  crimped.  Next  to  these,  and 
8caix.*<?ly  inferior,  are  some  of  the  Austialian  avooIs,  which  were  distui- 
guished  for  the  siime  <pialities  of  fineness  of  fibre  and  shortness  of  staple, 
and  ecpially  observable  for  then*  atbnirable  condition,  evincing  the  care 
with  which  they  are  washed  andi)ut  up.  Thes<»  wools  were  exhibited  in 
such  quantities  as  to  give  one  the  im])ression  of  passing  thi'ough  the 
warehoiLses  of  London.  Next  in  cpiality  are  the  Cape  w(H)1s.  Last  among 
the  tine  clothing  wools  in  quality  and  price  are  those  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  German  and  Australian  wools  exhibit  the  highest  existing  t^i)e  of 
tlic  product  of  the  merino  rac<^  In  their  culture  weight  of  lleec*  is  never 
sought  for.  The  efforts  of  the  grower  are  devoted  solely  to  x)rodueiug 
finen(»ss  of  fibre  and  shortness  of  staple.  Without  the  command  of  wool 
of  this  character  for  filling  it  is  hojieless  to  att(»mpt  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  face  goods,  such  as  l>roadcloths  and  doeskins.  Our  foreign 
im])ortation  of  German  clotlis  is  mainly  confined  to  the  black  broiulclothSt 
cassim(»res,  and  doeskins  made  from  these  wools.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  commanding  the  skill  required  for  this  manufactm*e,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  goods  exhibited  by  Mr.  Slater,  of  Ithode  Island.  All  the  difficoltiesof 
maniifiwtiuv  can  be  suriuo\m\e(V\>>:  \\\e\Tv\\>vvcV^\\vi\\<\fGernian  workmen* 
8i»vond  Jiniidj-ed  sets  of  ii\'Ac\\me\y  i!o\\\^\>^  ^5^vl\\\^ft^V«cfe\B.^(Xtffc,Ta^ 
fiictme  of  these  gowls,  demauv\eOL  iot  ^lovcv^  v^o^mx^vx^^^^^    ^^ 
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would  be  so  much  added  to  the  demand  for  this  character  of  wool.  Tlie 
relief  afforded  to  the  manufacturer,  by  being  able  to  vary  his  fabrics, 
would  diminish  the  eomi)etition  among  those  compelled  to  manufacture 
only  one  style  of  goods,  and,  giving  more  profits  to  the  manipulator  of 
the  wool,  would  secure  better  prices  to  the  wool-grower.  The  gi'eat 
l>roblem  to  be  solved  in  the  clothing- wool  industry  in  this  country  is  how 
these  wools  shall  be  secured.  The  wool-growers  assert  that  they  can 
be  grown  in  this  country,  and  this  is  by  all  means  the  most  desirable 
source  fiom  which  they  could  be  obtaine(L  The  success  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  in  former  times,  is  an 
a^urance  that  they  can  be  grown.  The  present  supply  is  altogether 
iiLSufiicient  for  any  progress  in  the  fine  cloth  manufacture.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  imi>ortiitions  are  being  made  of  the  best  Sileshin  stock. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  manufactiu^er  to  encourage  these  efforts  by  discrimi- 
nating in  his  prices  for  the  finest  wools.  The  growth  of  these  wools  is 
not  a  question  of  soil  or  climate,  but  of  profit.  If  these  desired  wools  are 
more  remunerating  than  others,  they  are  certain  to  be  produced.  But 
the  solution  of  the  problem  whether  we  shall  manufacture  fine  broad- 
cloths in  this  country  depends  mainly  upon  the  wool-growers*  It  is  for 
them  to  decide  whether  or  not  these  wools  shall  be  grown  here ;  if  not, 
whether  they  shall  be  admitted  at  a  moderate  duty.  If  the  product  of 
the  finest  woolled  sheep  is  too  small  to  admit  of  profit  in  their  culture,  the 
oidy  objection  to  their  growth  here,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
the  great  body  of  American  wool-groAvers  whether  their  own  interests,  by 
the  greater  eonsnmption  of  wool,  which  can  be  profitably  grown  by  mix- 
ture with  foreign  fine  wools,  would  not  be  secured  by  admitting,  at  a  mode- 
rate duty,  the  highest  priced  German  and  Australian  wools,  not  inclmling 
such  a«  the  mestiza,  which  compete  with  the  wools  grown  here.  Any 
movement  for  the  development  of  this  important  branch  of  manufacture, 
whether  by  the  growth  of  the  desirable  wools,  their  admission  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty,  or  by  a  higher  specific  duty  upon  extra  fine  wool  cloths, 
must  emanate  from  the  wool-growers,  for  it  is  better  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  tlie  highest  clothing  wools  should  be  abandoned  than  that  the 
Imrmonious  arrangements  between  the  agricidtural  and  manufacturing 
branches  of  the  wooll(»n  hiterest,  so  essential  to  its  stability,  should  be 
disturbed. 

AMERICAN  CLOTHING  WOOLS. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  wools  above  referred  to  are 
desirable  as  an  addition  to,  and  not  as  a  substitution  for,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  present  American  fleeces.    The  annual  production  of  wool  in 
the  United  Stat^^s  was  estimated,  in  1866,  ^t  «^o^V^^^<^^S^  ^wss^^^\  -jccv^ 
it  2B  estimated  that  this  constitutes  abovxt  10  \>^t  \i\^\\V.olX\Ae>  ^!s<»Os.>»a.v^ 
factored  in  this  country— this  wool  beiwg  t\ve^  \>xc>^w^^  ^'^.^^^^f! 
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medium  quality,  and  is  produced  from  grades  of  the  meriuo  race. 
With  the  increasing  growth  of  the  country  the  demand  for  this  wool 
should  proportionally  increase.  Its  great  value  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  generally  used  is  sho\ni  in  the  excellence  of  our  iiecnliar 
American  fabrics,  to  be  hereafter  referred  to.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  yield  of  scoured  wool,  of  a  medium  character,  from  sheep  of  the 
race  now  i^ecognized  as  the  American  merino,^  which  has  originated  in 
Vennont,  is  greater  than  ha«  been  obtained  from  sheep  of  the  merino 
blood  in  any  country  except  those  of  France.  Manufactiu^ers  are  apt  to 
complain  of  the  gi*easy  character  of  this  wool — a  complaint  too  well 
founded  with  resi)ect  to  wool  produced  from  show  sheep;  sufficient 
development  of  yolk  is,  however,  essential  to  the  greatest  yield  in  wool. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  country  that  the 
system  of  culture  should  be  pursued  by  the  wool-grower  which  shall 
produce  the  gi'eatest  amoimt  of  clean  wool  with  the  greatest  economy 
to  the  wool-grower.  The  wool-growers,  through  their  associations, 
which  are  now  being  extensively  formed  and  conducted  with  an  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  no  other  department  of  agi-iculture,  will  detennine 
how  far  this  pnxluction  of  yolk  can  be  carried  with  ultinmte  profit,  and 
whether  the  evil  of  excessive  yolk,  if  it  is  one,  may  not  be  con*ei'ted 
by  the  infusion  of  blood  of  another  stock.  A  very  inten^sting  and 
instinctive  fact  in  favor  of  the  Americ^an  merino  has  been  stated,  while 
this  paper  was  being  prepared,  by  Mr.  Bowes,  the  eminent  wool  dealer 
of  Liverpool,  viz :  "  That  Vermont  bucks  are  now  being  selected  to  give 
body  and  quality  to  the  degenerated  wools  of  New  Zealand." 

:^IEKINO  C03IBING  WOOLS. 

Conspicuous  among  the  wools  displayed  at  the  ExiK)sition  were  those 
of  the  merino  rac^,  distinguisluHl  for  the  softness  and  length  of  fibre. 
Those  from  France  and  Australia  were  the  most  noticeable.  The  wools 
of  this  kind  from  Australia  having  been  derived  from  the  French  sto<*k, 
the  length  of  fibre,  enabling  these  wools  to  b<*  conil)ed,  adapts  them  for 
the  beautiful  dress  goods  for  female  wear,  such  as  thibets  and  casluneres 
and  merinos,  which  are  the  most  chara(*teristic  fabrics  of  the  present 
century.  The  wool  of  this  character  produced  in  France  siui)asses  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  its  possession  has  caused  France  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  manufacture,  whic^h  was  not  attempted  in  England  until  the 
wools  from  Australia  were  seen  to  develop  similar  qualities. 

M.  Benoville,  in  his  admirable  essay  ui)ou  the  combing  wools  of 
France,  remarks : 

'*  There  are  two  facts  we  ought  to  proclaim  abroad.  Tlie  first  is,  that 
without  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  race  into  our  flocks,  and  with- 
oiit  11  Jl  the  skill  ofoiir  fl^gricnlturists,  we  should  ntiU  vegetate  in  dei^eud- 
o/ice  upon  neighlyoring  initionH,  and  sliouldbe  reAweeOilo  c\o>i)afewscwfc\N^ 

~^.v.,^  ,.„  ^,,^  <ip;?eod/x  upon  the  "American Mefmo;^  Vjy  l>t.^BL«iA«\\,  vt^v'w^'**^* 
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with  their  stufis.  It  is  to  the  admirable  revolution  in  the  raising  of 
ovine  animals  that  we  owe  the  beautiful  industry  of  spinning  the  merino 
combing  wools.  It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  splendor  of  the  industries 
of  weaving  combing  wool  at  Paris,  at  Kheims,  at  Roubais,  at  Amiens, 
and  St.  Quentin. 

"  The  second  is,  that  the  aspect,  the  quality,  the  character  of  our 
modem  tissues — in  a  word,  all  that  makes  them  desen^e,  for  40  or  50 
years,  the  name  of  new  inventions — are  due  principally  to  the  particidar 
nature  of  the  combing  wool  obtained  by  the  Spanish  cross.  There  are 
few,  very  few  inventions  in  the  contexture  of  the  stuffs,  or  in  their 
mounting  upon  the  looms,  which  are  still  the  same  as  in  the  18th  centurj'. 
It  is  because  it  has  been  favored  by  the  wool  of  merinos  that  the  19th 
century  has  changed  the  physiognomy  of  the  tissues  of  preceding  ages." 

The  French  merinos  are  bred  to  produce  wool  for  combing  puiiwses, 
as  this  always  obtains  the  highest  price.  They  are  of  imusual  size,  pro- 
ducing liec^ees  of  uncommon  weight.  Those  which  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  were  not  regarded  as  profitable ;  partly  for  theii*  want 
of  hardiness  under  our  system  of  husbandry,  but  mainly  because  there 
was  no  demand  for  their  peculiar  qualities  of  fibre.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  engnifting  the  French  race  ui)on  the  American  merino.  We 
have  then  in  our  own  materiid,  and  that  which  can  be  readily  and 
advantageously  produced  by  the  improvement  of  our  race,  the  means  of 
supplying  a  inanufactiu'e  which  is  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  in  France, 
and  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  exportation  to  this  country. 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  FRANCE. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  to  the  manufacturer 
as  the  agriculturist,  that  sheep  husbandry  should  be  made  profitable  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  appropriate  in  this  (connection  to  refer  to  the 
tendency  of  sheep  husbandry  in  France  to  secure  the  double  puri)ose  of 
profit  fi'om  wool  and  mutton  in  the  culture  of  the  merino  race. 

A  notice  by  M.  Gayot,  member  of  the  Imperial  and  Central  Society 
of  Agriculiure  of  France,  upon  the  merino-ovine  races  exhibited  at  Bil- 
lancourt  dui-ing  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  furnishes  some  interesting 
information  u])on  this  point.    After  noticing  the  impulse  wliii'h  was 
given  to  French  agricidture  and  manufactiHc  by  the  development  of  the 
imperial  flocks  of  the  Spanish  race  at  Kambouillet,  and  the  tendency 
which  prevailed  for  many  years  to  cidtivate  the  merino  sheep  for  wool 
alone,  and  referiing  to  the  tii'st  effects  of  the  imi>ortation  of  foreign 
wools  in  lowering  the  pri(!e  of  those  produced  in  France,  he  obsenes  that, 
at  this  period,  the  abandonment  of  the  merino  sheep  was  earnestly  ur^ed 
by  many  French  agriculturists  who  had  beeoiii^  \wi«»fcs»fc^N5\ficv  ^^xv  feocvsg^vs- 
mania  for  the  production  of  the  long-wooUeOL  mwAX«v\  >^^<e^-   "Wvc^  ^^sp^- 
tatioB,  although  it  did  not  procure  tlie  abaii^oraaewX,  o^Wv^asv^^^:^'^^*^*^ 
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a  satisfactory  quantity  of  fl(»sli.  Th(»,  sheep  uow  produced  in  France, 
with  this  double  destination,  jn^oduc^  a  wool  of  medium  fineness,  very 
much  appro<'>iated,  and  funiish  for  the  but<*her  a  return  in  flesh  satis- 
factory in  quantity  and  (piality. 

•'The  new  meiino,''  says  M.  Gayot,  "  is  well  formed ;  it  arrows  rapidly; 
it  proiluces  abundantly  a  wool  of  medium  fineness,  but  of  a  quality 
nuich  sought  for  for  the  procbiction  of  mediimi  tissues,  the  e^iusump- 
tion  of  which  has  a  constantly  ascendin«i:  i>rogres8ion.  It  is  easy  of 
nourishuKMit ;  it  is  more  nistic  and  hardy  than  the  foreign  races;  it  fat- 
tens well,  and  at  all  a^es,  and  furnishers  a  jm)duct  in  mutton  whici 
bears  comparison  with  all  others  without  disadvantage,  and  it  is  notably 
less  adipose  than  the  so-called  ])erfecte<l  races  of  England." 

The  consideratitm  last  referred  to  will  be  appreciat(»d  in  this  country; 
the  excessive  fatness  of  the  English  mutton  sheep,  although  not  objec- 
tionable to  the  English  laborer,  being  distastefid  to  American  consumers. 

*'No  one  (*an  deny,"  says  M.  Des  Farges,  in  1803,  ''that  the  growers  in 
Finance,  who  have  made  a  good  selec.'tion,  and  have  had  in  \iew  the 
d(mble  end  of  wool  an<l  fl(^sh,  hiw^e  o])tained  as  much  jirecocity  and 
weight  with  the  medium-wool  merinos  as  with  the  nuitton  races.  I  have 
seen  a  lamb  of  seven  months,  killed  by  accident,  which  gave  a  net  pro- 
duct in  tlesh  of  24  kilogiams,  and  in  tallow  of  4.50  kilogi*anis ;  the  skin 
.  was  worth  about  8  francs.  Another  lamb  of  OJ  months  gave  a  pixxluct, 
in  rtesh,  of  32^  kilognims,  and  in  tallow  of  3.930  kilograms;  its  skin  was 
sold  for  10  francs.  The  same  grower  sells  r(»gularly  at  his  shiH^i>-fold,  for 
the  butcher,  his  fat  she<»p,  including  the  fleece,  at  30  francs  for  animals 
six  months  old;  for  00  fran<»s  at  eighteen  months,  and  for  80  friinesat 
thiity  months. 

The  change  eft*ect<Hl  in  the  Frencdi  nunino  is  thus  described  by  M. 
(layot  after  giving  the  peculiar  points  of  the  old  merino:  ^'Tlie  amelio- 
rators of  the  new  race  have  had  to  fulfil  another  programme.     At  first 
they  had  only  to  produce  a  slnut  wool ;   this  alone  implied  great  modift- 
<*ations  in  the  skin.    The  folds  disap])eared  upon  a  more  ample  body, 
which  has  become  lower  and  more  elongated,  more  filled  out,  moi'e  fleshy 
and  less  bone.    It  is  a  constant  i)hysioh)gical  result  that,  witli  a  given 
race,  the  l(?ss  the  skeleton  is  d(?velo])ed,  the  longer  becomes  the  staple  of 
the  fleece.    Such,  then,  arc  the  new  characters  deduced  physiologically 
one  from  the  other;  a  more  cylindrical  stnicture;  a  dimiimtion  in  the 
volume  of  the  bone ;  the  disappearan(*e  of  the  folds  of  the  .skin  ;  a  sap- 
l)ression  of  the  horns ;  a  very  notable  contmction  of  the  head  and  of  the 
deformities  which  dishonored  it ;  a  descent  of  the  wool  npou  the  i>art» 
of  the  body  where  it  had  neither  (piality  nor  value;  the  choice  pieceSi 
tlw  sides  (cotc^lettcs)  and  \egis«>,  X^ei^om^  wwstvi  \OkasNRA\  «w3l  aoc^nlre  more 
weight;  the  wool  of  u\eAu\n\  ^v^ViAVl^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  sanio  time  soft  and  \oi\g-,  l\ie  ^v>v.A\^  ^^  >^\^^  ^vj^Ns.  ^;^^«»^ 
tho  fattening  more  easy,  t\.e  velxm^ol^^^V  ,b^X«..v«.^  X^^P^ 
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It  was  observed  that  the*  fitness  of  the  new  merino  race  for  tlie  eulti- 
vated  and  populous  districrts  of  France  was  so  marked  that  the  exliibit- 
ors  at  Billancourt  of  animals  of  the  small  and  fine-wool  Negretti  race 
displayed  them  with  this  jmblished  precaution:  "In  poor countiies little 
advancetl,  where  the  pastiu'age  is  thin  and  the  price  of  flesh  will  not 
caver  tlm  cost  of  production,  the  wool  ought  to  be  the  principal  and 
often  the  only  product  of  sheep.  Wo  must  then  attemi)t  to  obt«ain  as 
much  wool  as  possible  upon  animals  of  small  size  and  easy  to  nourish." 
It  is  for  our  agricultunsts  to  determine  whether  the  fivcts  above  given 
can  Ik*,  of  practical  a])plication  in  this  countr>\ 

ENGLISH  CO^IBINa  WOOL. 

The  possession,  by  England,  of  the  long-woolled  races  of  sheep  was  the 
foundation  of  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  th(^  worsted  manufacture 
supplied  by  tliis  wool  far  siu'passing  that  of  clothing  wool,  and  having 
opened  tlie  manufacture  of  (H>tton.  More  than  half  of  the  avooI  of  Eng- 
land, whose  annual  product  is  about  250,000,000  i)ounds,  is  used  for 
combing  imrposes,  no  wool  of  the  merino  rac«  being  produced.  Tliere  is 
no  more  im])()rtant  (piestion  to  American  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and  no  one  more  nearly  r(»lat<Hl  to  the  \ital  question  of  cheap  sustenance, 
than  tlie  inquiry  whetluT  the  long-woolled  mutton  sheep  shall  be  jn'o- 
duced  abundantly  in  this  country.  Tlie  i)resent  consumption  of  this 
wool  is  about  (),000,000  poun<ls.  Tlie  extension  of  the  manufactiure, 
which  has  been  mechanic^ally  succressful  here,  is  limited  by  the  supply  of 
material ;  were  tliis  abundant  the?  (!ombed-wool  industi'v  woidd  soon  take 
its  place  by  the  (^lotliing-wool  industry,  and  double  the  pro<lucts  of  the 
woollen  manufacturer  That  there  are  no  jdiysic^il  obstacles,  such  as  con- 
dition of  soil  and  climate,  in  tliis  country'  to  i)revent  the  cidture  of  the 
long  w^ools  of  English  blood,  is  demonstrated  by  the  succress  in  the  cid- 
ture of  this  wool  in  Upper  Canada,  from  which  province  we  obtain  nearly 
all  the  long  combing  wool  (M)nsumed  here,  our  manufacture  having  been 
stimulated  by  tin*  reci])ro(!ity  treaty,  which  admitted  these  w^ools  without 
duty.  Tlu^se  wools  are  succctssfully  and  ])rofltiibly  grown  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  also  in  Kentucky,  where  a  new  race  of 
long-woolled  shee]»  ap])ears  to  have  been  fonned.  Tlie  inducements 
for  gi'owing  long-woolled  sheep,  es])ecially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  cities,  are,  that  profit  is  derived  from  three  sources — the  mut- 
ton, lambs,  and  wool — each  coming  to  market  at  different  seasons. 
The  value  of  combing  wools,  as  compared  with  the  merino  clothing 
wools,  has  greatly  increased,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to 
do  80.  The  English  combing  fleeces  were  worth,  in  1855,  only  1».  l^d. 
In  1804,  they  were  worth  2ft.  4r7.  They  had  more  than  doubled  in  price 
while  the  clothing  wools  liiul  just  about  held  tkeit  \)tvefc",  >iXv^T^^jN»«N\5L\«55s: 
this  difterence  being  that,  while  the  demand  fox  \o\\v;\v^atec^^^*^^^'^*^^ 
worsted  munnthctiuv  has  givntly  increcosed,  its  c\AtwTO\i^aiS»\^^^  ^sywJtoss^ 
4?  England^  Holland,  and  parts  of  Germany,  -w^We  13^^  ^^""^ 


^c^cr* 
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Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  opened 
to  fine  wool  husbandry.  American  agriculturists  difter  as  to  the  profit  ot 
growing  the  wool  of  English  blood  in  the  United  States.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  president  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Agriculture  asserts 
that  "  the  mutton  sheep  of  England  are  unsuited  to  our  climate  and  soil, 
and  are  neither  adapted  to  the  extensive  grazing  lands  where  flocks 
are  fwl  which  are  counted  by  the  thousand,  nor  to  the  small  farm  which 
cannot  furnish  any  luxuriance  of  food.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  with  more  discrimina- 
tion, asseits  that  the  Ootswolds  and  Leicesters  are  well  adapted  to  profit- 
able breeding  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  mutton  and  wool  combined, 
in  situations  where  the  lands  are  rich,  unsubject  to  drouth  and  adapted 
to  root  culture,  and  where  good  city  mutton  markets  are  easily  accessi- 
ble; he  says,  "  they  ai*e  great  favorites  with  dairy  farmers,  and  with  grain 
gix)wing  farmers  who  wish  to  keep  but  few  sheep."  If  the  jiresent  high 
duties  on  combing  wools  shall  stimulate  their  production,  they  should 
be  ccmtinued.  If  they  fail  of  this  effect  after  a  reasonable  trial,  the 
intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  wool-growers  will  lead  to  the  reduc- 
ti<m  of  duties  on  these  wools  to  a  revenue  standard.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  grower  of  the  American  meiino  wool,  that  there  should  be  a  sup- 
l)ly  of  long  wool  to  develoi)  the  worsted  manufa<?tiu*e,  that  thereby  a 
demand  may  arise  for  combing  wools  of  merino  blood,  for  the  fabiicatioB 
of  the  soft  and  fine  stuff  goods  previously  refc^n^ed  to,  the  command  of 
both  kinds  of  wool  being  necesstiry  for  a  prosperous  manufacture,  in 
Some  fabrics  one  supplying  the  wari>  and  the  other  the  tilling.^ 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 

.  A  race  of  sheep  producing  wool  adapted  for  combing  and  si>ecial  cloth- 
ing purposes  has  been  altogether  neglectc^d  in  this  cimntry.  This  is  the 
Cheviot  slie<»p,  so  extensively  bred  in  Scotland  in  place  of  the  old  High- 
land breed,  and  which  supplies  the  chief  revenue  of  the  vast  estates  of 
the  noble  families  of  Breadalbane,  ^\j*gyle,  Athol,  Sutherland,  and 
Buccleuch. 

Tlu^  introduction  of  these  sheep  would  lead  to  the  su])ply  of  a  most 
valuable  and  much  needed  material  for  our  manufacturers.  The  wool  Lb 
sufficiently  long  to  be  combed  and  may  be  all  converted  into  worsted- 
It  is  finer  than  the  Cotswold,  and  can  Ix*  advantageously  mixeil  with 
English  combing  wool.  Our  worsted  manufacturers,  familiar  with  the 
working  of  this  wool  in  Scotland,  consider  its  ac<iuisition  for  combuig 
]mrposcs,  simply,  as  very  desiiable.  It  is,  however,  particularly  desira- 
ble to  sui)pl3'  an  important  delicic^iey  of  material  for  certain  caixl  wool 
fiibrics.  It  is  this  wool,  or  a  mixture  of  it,  which  gives  their  i)eculiar 
character  to  the  Scotch  tweeds  and  the  Scolcli  cassimeres  and  coarser 
shawls.     It  is  also  f»-Yteiisively  used  at  lloe\\(Vu\^  toT  W^v^^l^^ivyt  ^^Vas^ 


'See  letter  of  Mr.  Walworih  on  * 'Combing  Wools,"  m  XvV^tv^^^'^t^Q'^  ws«««iVi\ft  ^\m.^ 
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purpose  it  is  specially  fitted  by  being  less  liable  to  felt  than  the  merino 
wools.  We  have  invariably  fiiiled,  in  this  country,  in  attemx)ts  to  make 
goods  corresjwnding  to  the  Scotch  csissinieres,  so  much  in  request.^  The 
basis  of  these  fabrics  is  the  Che\iot  wool,  to  which  finer  wools  are  added 
to  give  variety  to  the  textiu'e;  their  i)eculiar  style  resulting,  according  to 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Bowes,  from  the  mixture  of  the  coarse  and  k)ng 
with  short  and  fine  fll)r(».  Thesis  shee])  resemble  the  Li*icesters  in  general 
api>earance,  Ix^ing  withont  horns  and  having  white  faces  and  legs,  though 
they  are  much  inferior  in  size.  They  have  an  advantage  over  the  Lei- 
cestei's  in  their  suiicrior  hardiness,  as  they  thrive  with  conditions  of  keep 
and  exposure  under  whicrh  th(»  former  would  ])erish.  Protect e<l  by  their 
dosefleece,  which  prevents  the  penetration  of  rain  and  snow,  they  l)ear  with 
comparative  impunity  the  storms  of  the  Scottish  hills  and  thrive  on  their 
pastures.  Their  limbs  are  of  a  length  to  fit  them  for  travelling,  and 
enabh^  them  to  i)ass  over  bogs  and  snows,  through  which  a  shor  ter  legged 
aninud  could  not  penetrate.  In  Scothunl  they  have  no  otlier  food,  except 
when  it  is  pro])oscd  to  fatten  tluMu,  than  the  iiatural  grass  produced  on 
their  own  hills.  The  hardiness  of  the  animals  of  this  i*ace,  and  the  facil- 
ity with  wliicli,  unlike  the  Lcic(»sters,  they  are  nourished  and  tended  in 
large  flocks,  would  seem  to  fit  them  admirably  for  the  rough  husbandry 
of  California,  New  Mexico,  and  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  In  • 
the  present  state  of  our  manufactures  it  is  (MTtain  there  would  be  an 
extensive  demand  for  their  wool. 

Although  it  may  seem  ])resumptuous  in  a  manufacturer  to  attempt  to 
throw  light  u])on  the  (jut^stion  of  sln^ej)  husbandry,  the  object  is  more  to 
disclose  our  necessities  than  to  ])ronounce  renuMlies.  It  is  ai)parent  that 
this  most  vital  of  all  agiicultural  ])roblems  is  very  far  from  havuig  been 
resolved  in  this  country.  England  has  resolved  the  ([uestion  for  her  soil 
and  climate,  and  has  made  the  nuitton  slice])  culture  the  ])ivot  upon 
which  her  agi'icultur<»  revolves,  and  the  nutans  of  nuiking  her  fields  more 
productive  in  wheat  than  even  the  prairies  of  the  west.  In  this  country 
new  elements  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this  cjuestion  ;  among  them 
is  the  means  of  making  oiu-  peculiar  possession  of  Indian  corn  most  avail- 
able in  the  ]»ro(luction  of  wool  and  mutton,  and  the  relations  of  sheep 
hu8ban<lry  to  the  culture  of  the  beet  for  sugar,  an  industry  destined  to 
have  a  gr(»at  extension  at  the  west.  Profit  to  the  farmer  and  a  supply 
of  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer  are  not  alone  to  be  (considered. 
With  the  iner(»asing  dearness  of  animal  food  the  (piestion  of  cheai»er  sus- 
tenance is  coming  to  be  as  vital  here  as  in  Europe.  The  greater  devel- 
oi>ment  of  sheep  husbandry,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  muttcm  as  well 
as  wool,  will  be  the  most  efficient  and  qui(;kest  means  of  dinun- 
islung  the  cost  of  all  animal  food,  as  well  as  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
cereals  by  restoring  our  degenerating  soil  to  reiviwwev^lm^  q:\^\Nn^nSsssjl* 
Happily  the  interosts  of  sheep  husbandry  are  Te.ee\\\\A^/\^vV\i\^  Q.«vxste^< 

^Sinee  the  above  was  written,  fabrics  called  Cheviots,  biihWm  lo  W^  «>^oXOiv  ^^«»^^ 
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more  earnest  and  intelligent  attention  than  ever  before.  There  is  no 
movement  in  American  a^ieultiue  more  encouraging  than  the  vitality 
of  the  recent  national,  State,  and  coiuity  associations  of  those  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  agrionltiire,  and  the  \igor  and  talent  with  which  the 
depart ment)«i  of  sheep  husbantb'y  are  conducted  in  the  leading  agiieultural 
pai)ers. 

Recuning  to  the  Exposition,  th(^  evidences  of  the  vast  scale  upon 
which  sheei)  husbandry  is  earned  on  in  Russia,  apix^aring  in  the  iiotieeH 
of  its  exhibitors  at  Paris,  could  not  fail  to  attract  atte.ntion.  Mr.  Tilibert 
speaks  thus  of  his  flock :  "  It  consists  of  70,0()0  merino  sheep.  In  1864 
it  numbenHl  50,000  head,  which  gave  12,800  pocKls^  of  wool.  Mr. 
Michel  Benistein,  of  Odessa,  describes  his  production  as  follows:  "The 
flock  of  Falz  Feim  consists  of  400,000  animals.  Th(»  last  sheaiing  pro- 
duced 30,000  poods,  washed,  and  sold  for  870,000  roubles,  or  2,974,500 
franco." 

Passing  over  the  coarse  wools  of  the  Highland  breed,  the  ear|>et  wools 
of  Russia  and  South  America,  the  alpacas  of  P(»ni,  and  the  Angora  of 
Turkey,*  all  of  which,  ^Wth  the  exception,  i)erhaps,  of  the  hitt<?r,  are  of 
but  little  interest  to  the  American  wool  producer,  as  they  do  not  compete 
with  any  wools  grown  in  this  country,  or  which  are  likely  to  be  grown, 
because  oth(?r  wool  can  be  produced  with  greater  profit,  as  it  is  not  usual 
to  raise  lye  on  land  which  will  raise  an  equal  amount  of  wheat,  the  imder- 
signed  would  obs(»rve  that  the  interest  displayed  by  all  the  continental 
governments  of  Europe  in  the  introduction  of  valuable  bi'oeds  of  sheep 
is  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  own  government.  If  the  intriKiuction,  at 
the  govenmient  expense,  of  valuable  foreign  breeds  of  sheep,  to  be  confided 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  might  not  be  deemed  exjMMlient,  there  is 
certainly  eveiy  n^ason  for  favoring  th(»  impoi-tation  of  desii*able  breeds  of 
sheep  and  other  animals  by  annidling  the  duties  on  such  importations. 


'  V.  ««uod  is  poual  to  lO.BJ  kiloTra.ns;  .4r):ni  of  a  kilogram  is  equal  to  one  pound  aTOir- 
-  bV<.'  special  pRiKT  upon  tLe  "Angora  Gout,'*  in  the  Appendix. 


SECTION  II. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

COMPAEISON  OF  EUROrEAI^  AOT)  AJVIERICANT  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

Comparison  of  European  and  American  Manufactures— Antiquity  of  fabri- 
cation IN  Europe— Consumption  of  the  world— Relative  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Europe—French  woollen  fabrics  at  the 
ExposiToN— Culture  op  taste  in  France— Progress  of  the  art  of  dyeing 
IN  France— Characteristic  centres  in  France— Belgium,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria—Great Britain— Duties  of  American  Manufacturers. 

The  American  observer,  astonished  at  the  marvellous  display  of  fab- 
rics of  woollen  of  such  infinite  variety  and  beauty  at  the  Exposition, 
nearly  all  the  products  of  Eiu-opexin  looms,  might  have  been  mortilied 
at  the  meagie  display  from  his  own  country,  it*  he  had  not  reflected  that 
the  woollen  manufactiu'e  has  hardly  existed  in  this  country  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  that  even  during  its  short  existence  it  has  been  sub- 
ject to  a  system  of  legislation  which  has  been  constant  only  in  its  insta- 
bility. In  Europe  the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  first  art  which  revived 
after  the  dark  ages.  As  early  as  1395,  the  stuffs  of  Kheims  sent  to  Baja- 
zet  n,  for  the  ransom  of  French  captives  were  regarded  as  the  richest 
and  most  curious  gift  which  France  could  offer.  Both  in  France  and 
England  this  industry  received  every  favor  w^hich  the  stat-e  could  render, 
and  in  the  latter  country  its  prosperity  is  the  result  of  a  persistent 
national  care  from  the  time  of  Edward  III,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
industrj^  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  products  of  our  brief  expe- 
rience should  bear  any  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  traditions  and 
inherited  experience  of  centuries.  The  comparison  of  our  fabrics  as  they 
were  known  to  exist  here,  rather  than  as  they  were  exhibited — for  the 
display  of  our  goods  was  very  far  from  being  an  adequate  representution 
of  the  real  condition  of  our  industry — was  far  fr'om  discouraging,  while 
the  recent  progress  in  the  most  advanced  nations  gavti  the  best  assur- 
ance that  we  also  might  attain  success  in  the  boundless  field  upon  whose 
borders  we  had  entered. 

The  emotion  most  vividly  excited  by  a  general  survey  of  the  dei)art- 
ment  under  consideration  was  admiration  of  the  wondeifiil  qualities  of 
the  fibre,  which  is  capable  of  producing  objects  and  fabrics  infinitely 
8uri>assing  in  variety  of  appearance  as  well  as  of  application  those  pro- 
duced from  any  other  material,  thus  showing  itself  to  be,  of  all  fibrous 
.materials,  that  of  the  fii'st  necessity  to  man.    This  fibre.,  ^e  ^Xy^sfc^N^^NA 
made  more  perfect  than  any  other  by  the  cteinie«i  A^o\«XI\«^^<^'^^^2a. 
.animal  of  high  organization^  thus  surpassing  ainL'w\n!da.\&  ^enN^ttoTK^^s 
^animal  of  a  lower  organic  structore.    Its  speci&c  gtavVtesX^^ff^^  X^^A*^ 
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of  all  fibrous  substances,  its  tissues  are  the  lightest,  warmest,  and  most 
healthful.  This  material,  pro\ided  in  some  varieties  with  a  structure 
which  admits  the  fibres  to  l>e  interlaced  and  intermingled  by  the  process 
of  fidling  into  fabiics  distinguished  for  their  warmth  and  softness,  in 
other  varieties  has  a  lustre  which  assimilates  its  tissues  to  those  of  silk, 
and  like  sUk  and  unlike  cotton  and  fiax  it  receives  and  x>ermanent]y 
retains  eveiy  tincture  and  every  tone  and  hue  which  the  art  of  the  dyer 
can  produce. 

"  Such,''  as  has  been  said  by  a  recent  \mter,  "  are  the  qualities  of 
fibre  which  have  led  every  industrious  nation  to  the  cidture  of  flocks  as 
the  first  necessity  of  its  i>eople ;  which  have  caused,  in  every  mann£EM^- 
turing  nation,  the  demand  to  constantly  exceed  the  8ui)ply;  which 
have  transplanted  colonies  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e  to  Austn^ 
and  have  carried  the  shepherd  emigi'ant  to  the  8tepi)e8  of  Bussia  and 
the  plains  of  La  Plata ;  and  which  have  brought  the  present  i)roductian 
to  such  enormous  figures  as  are  given  by  recent  German  estimates,  giv- 
ing to  Great  Britain  an  annual  production  of  2G0,()00,(K)0  pounds  of  wool; 
to  Gei-many,  200,000,000 ;  l^Yance,  123,000,0(K) ;  Spain,  Italy,  and  Por- 
tugal, 119,000,000 ;  European  Russia,  125,000,000 ;  making,  in  all  Eil- 
rope,  827,000,000;  in  Australia,  South  America,  and  South  AMca^ 
157,000,000;  the  United  States,  95,000,000;  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  12,000,000;  Asia,  at  a  very  general  estimate,  470,000,000; 
northern  Africa,  49,000,000 ;  the  aggregate  production  of  wool  in  the 
whole  globe  amounting,  by  these  estimates,  to  1,010,000,000,  or  a  pound 
and  a  quaiter  to  euch  inhabitant,  reckoned  at  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-five  million  iXH)ple.'' 

The  obsen^er  contemplating  the  woollen  products  at  the  Exposition 
as  a  whole  would  conceive  that  liumu]i  ingenuity  and  imagination  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  variety  of  form  and  application  of  this  material; 
but  upon  comparison  of  the  present  fal)ries  A\ith  those  which  can  be 
recalled  by  one  of  middle  age  it  will  be  observed  that  nearly  eveiything 
now  seen  is  the  product  of  modem  times  and  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  pa,st,  the  very  variety  or  fantasy  of  stuffs  being  an  idea  of  the  present 
age,  a  variety  not  only  due  to  the  infinite  combinations  which  are  effected 
by  modem  looms,  but  by  an  alliance  of  woolly  fibre  with  other  materials^ 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  and  the  hair  of  the  goat  and  vignone  and  alpaca,  and 
by  new  dyes  which  modem  chemistry  has  discovered.    Seeing  this,  no 
one  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  thought  that  of  the  great  indus- 
tries there  is  no  one  oflering  so  wide  a  field  for  invention  and  imagina- 
tion, and  consequently  no  one  whose  i)ursuit  is  more  identified  with 
yy////ry/7//J7>ro^Te«s  in  intelligence  and  taste.    Looking  more  closely^  bat 
sti7/  .somewhat  generally,  at  the  goods  exhibited  by  the  different  nations, 
tliere  miffht  he  observed  a  certain  national  doLax^kfiXfet  Vii  «u^  ^«Ud^ 
>/?/r/  l?e  felty  bat  not  easily  described.    It  wa?^  an  mdrntosftates  ^»w^  Wi 
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The  products  of  the  oastem  iiatious  were  more  marked;  the  carpets 
BJid  rug«  of  Turkey  shomug:  a  product  from  the  broad-tailed  sheep  of 
Asia,  the  most  ancient  of  the  pi'esent  races,  and  the  fabric  unlike  any- 
thing made  on  om*  own  looms,  probably  as  old  as  the  Crusades.  The 
shawls  of  India,  tlie  most  wonderful  of  all  the  monuments  of  textile 
labor,  exliibit  in  tli(^  pidm  pattern  a  design  which  has  probably  been 
preserved  for  thousiinds  of  years,  and  a  fabric  called  espouline,  known 
fix>m  sjKK'imens  still  preserved  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  year  835. 

Coming  to  the  European  nations,  and  passing  over  France,  for  a  more 
detailed  notice  hereafter,  we  observe  in  the  cloths  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, solid  and  strong  as  its  oak,  rather  than  soft  aiid  lustrous,  the  quali- 
ties which  were  given  by  the  sturdy  honesty  of  former  times.  In 
durability  these  cloths  are  un8iui)assed  by  the  fabrics  of  any  nation. 
Their  i)roiluction  is,  however,  an  exceptional  one,  the  tendency  of  the 
English  being  to  manufacture  for  the  utmost  i)ossible  consumption  of 
the  masses  without  regard  to  wearing  qualities.  This  is  showTi  by  the 
skill  disi)layed  by  them  in  the  adulteration  of  wool,  by  the  substitution 
of  dieap  matenal  such  as  cotton  and  shoddy  in  the  filling,  and  by  mak- 
ing waii)S  wholly  of  (jotton.  In  cheap  or  adulterated  goods  of  admi- 
rable finish  and  ai)pearance  the  English  are  unsurpassed.  The  intro- 
duction of  shoddy  as  a  manufacture  was  made  by  them,  and  they  have 
consumed  in  a  single  year  05,000,000  pounds  of  this  material^  more  than 
our  whole  clip  of  wool  in  1860.  In  the  use  of  new  auxiliary  materials  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  such  as  the  hair  of  the  goat  and  alpaca,  and 
even  cow's  hair,  in  the  combination  of  wool  with  cotton  warps  in  all  the 
coarser  fabrics  fnmi  Iut  own  combing  wool,  and  in  the  substitution  of 
power  for  hand  labor,  the  English  surpass  all  manufacturing  nations. 

Belgium,  although  juovided  vrith  little  wool  of  native  production,  is 
noticeable  for  the*  excelUmce  of  its  broadcloths,  cassimeres,  and  doeskins, 
as  well  as  for  their  cheapness,  residting  from  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of 
labor.  In  its  combed  wool  fabrics  it  is  distinguished  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  coj^ies  and  appropriates  and  transforms  into  cheai>er 
tissues  the  original  designs  of  Eoubaix  and  Paris. 

Bhenish  Prussia,  having  the  command  and  the  first  selection  of  the 
incomparable  wools  of  Cennany,  has  presented  the  reputation  which  it 
acquired  in  the  13th  century  and  exhibits  card-wool  products,  i)articu- 
larly  the  black-fa(*ed  goods,  which  in  excellence  of  manufacture,  general 
utility,  and  cheai»noss,  suri>as8  those  of  any  other  nation. 

Austria,  with  its  heading  manufacturing  city,  Bninn,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  pastoral  province  of  Moravia,  is  eminent  for  the  originality  of  its 
C5ard-wool  fabrics,  particularly  those  for  women's  wear,  their  showy  and 
unique  patterns,  and  for  the  vividness  of  its  dyes.    NotMw^  ^sw\  ^ojoaiSs. 
the  purity  of  the  white  elotha  which  form  the  \m\foTm.  oi  >i>^fc  kx^.^«^acft. 
iivops. 
/  Bassia  exhibits  a  condition  of  manu&Gtare  eSmSVat  \ji\i^  Vctenssrt  \»  ^'^ 
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own,  that  of  a  young  country  of  great  enterprise  and  activity,  but  whoee 
triumphs  in  the  textile  arts  are  still  to  be  won. 

The  maimfiictures  of  the  leading  nations  in  card-wool  fabrics  may 
with  propriety  be  ranked  as  follows : 

Bhenish  Prussia,  first  for  men's  wear ;  France,  first  for  women's  wear; 
Austria,  second  for  women's  wear;  France,  second  for  men's  wear; 
Belgium,  third  for  men  and  women's  wear ;  Prussia,  fourth  lor  men  and 
women's  wear ;  England,  fifth  for  men  and  women's  wear ;  the  United 
States,  sixth  for  men  and  women's  wear ;  Eussia,  seventh  for  mea  and 
women's  wear. 

In  combing  wool  fabrics  for  women's  wear  France  is  first  and  Eng- 
land second,  the  other  European  nations  showing  nothing  to  imrticnlaily 
distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

The  districts  in  Europe  distinguished  for  their  excellence  in  card- 
wool  fabrics  were  marked  by  the  awards  of  gold  meilals,  no  medalB  of 
this  class  having  been  awarded  to  individuals.  Gold  mexlals  were 
awarded  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ell>euf,  France,  for  the  towns 
of  Elbeuf  and  Tjou\icrs;  the  town  of  Sedan;  the  south  of  Scotland, 
comi)rising  the  towns  of  Dumfries,  Galashiels,  HaAvick,  Innerleithen, 
Langolm  and  Selkirk ;  the  west  of  England,  comprising  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire ;  the  province  of  the  Ehine,  Pnissia ;  the  i^rovince  of  Silesia, 
Prussia;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bininn,  Austria;  the  ai'rondisse- 
ment  of  Virviers,  Belgium ;  the  arrondissement  of  the  Riga,  Russia. 

The  incompleteness  of  our  exhibits  very  properly  excluded  this  coun- 
try from  an  award  of  the  highest  rank  in  this  department. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  connection  to  make  a  more  minute  com- 
parison of  om*  fabrics  with  those  of  Eiu'oi)ean  nations,  ha\ing  partica- 
larly  in  \iew  our  fabrics  a^  they  are  knoA\ni  to  be  produced  here. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  a  national  ix)sition  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture except  in  cai'd  or  clothing  wool  fabrics,  our  success  in  other  depart- 
ments being  exceptional.  Our  work  has  been  in  the  direction  demanded 
by  the  prime  necessities  of  our  people  and  the  peculiar  character  induced 
by  the  nature  of  our  raw  material.  Our  i)eculiarly  national  wool  manu- 
facture is  comprised  in  the  production  of  all  the  varieties  of  card-wool 
tissues  from  flannels  inclusive  to  the  finest-faced  broadcloths,  which  are 
only  exceptionally  included.  Within  this  range,  comprising  plain,  fsaxey^ 
domet,  and  opera  flannels,  blankets,  wooUen  shawls,  satinets,  the  infinite 
variety  of  fancy  and  silk-mixed  cassimeres,  sackings,  repellants,  tricots, 
beavers  Esquimaux,  escredons,  cloakings,  our  success  has  been  complete 
and  our  i)rogress  within  the  last  five  years  truly  astonishing.  In  nearly 
all  these  productions  w«  can  vie  with  any  nation  in  excellence,  sonnd- 
Jiess,  and  tsste  of  man  ufacture,  and  in  some  oi  tXienim  c^lveapness.  Tbimi 
roods  it  must  be  remembered  fumisb  aW  the  a\>aoVoA^^  TififiMwnc^  ^:»^ 
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cloths.  A  small  part  of  our  population,  it  is  true,  i)refer  to  purchase 
cloths  of  foreign  make  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  masses^  but 
they  are  of  the  same  class  who  in  France,  under  the  emi)ire,  when  cotton 
stockings  were  prohibited,  ])referred  smuggled  cotton  stockings  to  silk, 
because  they  could  be  only  obtained  at  double  the  cost  of  the  latter. 
Fashion  all  over  the  world  demands  the  use  for  common  wear  of  the 
medium  mixed  and  fancy  cloths  in  place  of  those  of  high  finish.  These 
we  can  produce  from  the  admirable  medium  wools  grown  upon  our  own 
soil,  and  thus  the  American  clothing-wool  manufacturers  and  wool- 
growers  are  able  to  perform  their  part  in  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  nation, 
that  of  clothing  its  own  people.  In  the  class  of  goods  referred  to  there 
is  no  need  whatever  of  foreign  supply,  and  none  would  be  sought  abroad 
if  there  were  among  us  that  national  sentiment  in  favor  of  home  produc- 
tion which  prevails  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Kot^vithstanding  the 
freedom  of  exchange  among  Euroi>ean  nations,  the  national  sentiment 
is  found  to  hi^  the  most  efficient  encouragement  of  domestic  production. 
The  lustrous  (lerman  cloths  so  freely  sold  here  find  no  sale  in  England. 
The  Loudon  tailors  who  visited  the  Exi)osition  reported  that  there  was 
nothing  on  exhibition  which  would  compare  with  the  cloths  of  England. 
How  ditterent  is  the  practice  with  the  tailors  and  retail  dealers  in  this 
coimtry  who  persistently  foster  the  unpatriotic  prejudice  in  favor  of 
foreign  goods,  because  they  can  obtain  larger  profits  on  the  foreign 
article  than  on  the  domestic,  as  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  foimer  are  less 
generally  known  than  of  the  latter. 

To  specify  more  minutely  the  comparative  qualities  of  American  goods: 
In  the  whole  range*  of  fancy  cassimeres,  including  the  mixed  goods  of 
silks  and  wool,  in  style,  taste,  perfection  of  manufacture,  and  strength  of 
material,  we  exc(4  the  English,  and  nearly  approach  the  manufactures  of 
Prance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  range  of  flannels,  colored 
and  plain,  and  of  the  Esipiimaux  and  Moscow  beavers,  which  we  have 
imitated  from  the  Geimans.  In  the  low  cost  pilots,  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  beavers,  sightly  to  the  buyer  but  trashy  in  weai*,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  can  hold  no  comparison  with  the  English.  In  all  the 
grades  of  woollen  shawls  which  can  be  fabricated  of  American  wool  we 
successfully  vie  in  fabric  and  cheapness  of  price  with  the  Scotch,  who 
are  confessedly  at  th(^  head  of  this  branch  of  manufiujtui'c.  In  the  class 
of  all- wool  goods  of  light  weight,  made  in  all  varieties  of  colors,  denom- 
inated sackings  and  cloakiugs,  and  largely  sold  for  women's  wear,  the 
fabrics  are  now  sold  in  this  ccmntry,  at  prices  reduced  to  a  gold  standard, 
cheai)er  than  any  similar  fabrics  are  sold  in  Europe.  Goods  of  this  char- 
acter, displayed  in  the  American  quarier  of  the  Exi>osition,  and  marked 
at  their  net  gold  i)rices,  attracted  gi*eat  attention  for  their  cheapness^ 
and  constant  applications  were  made  for  their  pwre\vAS>fe. 

lu  some  other  branches  of  the  woollen  industry', Xi^^v^^"^  >(5aaJ^  <^*^  ^^^^s 
wooJ,  espeehiUy  those  where  we  have  equal  iacV\it\ft»  ^^>0^  ^^ft-  ^^sx^^ 
mannfaeturer  m  ohtnimmr  »-f%w  material   ^^^•■*  "PXC^      '^''       ^ 
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ble  comparison.  American  carpets  are  fiilly  equal,  if  not  sux>eriory  to 
the  Eng:li8h  car[)et8  of  similar  grades.  In  the  American  Bnissels  and 
tapestry  eari)ets  there  is  no  inferiority  in  desi^s,  (colors,  or  texture.  In 
fact  they  are  woven  here  and  in  England  by  the  same  machinery.  The 
American  retail  inirchaser  is  invariably  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  a  foreign  cari)et  of  the  same  grade;  that  is,  he  can  purchase  a 
better  American  caii)et  at  the  price  of  the  foreign  article.  The  Ameri- 
can ingrain  cari)et,  which  is  mu(;h  more  largely  consumed,  is  unqnes- 
tionably  superior  to  the  English.  This  is  evinced  l)y  the  fact  that  the 
yams  used  in  English  ('aq^ets  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of 
their  being  woven  in  power  looms,  as  is  done  in  this  country*.  There  is 
a  prevailing  prejudice  agjunst  American  dyes  in  caqwts  as  well  as  in 
other  fabrics.  No  prejudice  could  be  more  unfounded.  Tlie  same  chem- 
ical agents  and  the  sjuue  i>roce8ses  are  used  here  a:^  abroad.  We  have 
in  our  establishments  the  best  dyers  that  the  better  prices  of  labor  paid 
here  can  seduce  from  Europe.  One  manufactun^*  of  opera  flannels  exhib- 
its patterns  of  eighty  different  hues  on  one  van\.  In  tlie  present  state 
of  the  art  of  tin(!ture  in  Euro])e  and  this  coiuitry  bad  dyebig  results  not 
from  want  of  skill,  but  the  intentional  use  of  cheap  materials,  and  the 
risk  of  getting  evan(\scent  dyes  is  much  gi-eater  in  piu'chasing  cheap 
imported  goods  than  in  buying  the  i)roducts  of  well-kuoAvn  American 
manufacturers,  who  only  use  inferior  dyes  when  pur(»hasei*s  insist  upon 
cheai)er  goods. 

The  foUowing  extracts  from  the  last  annual  r(^[)ort  of  the  National 
Association  of  AVool  Manufacturers  are  conlirmatorj-  of  the  \'iews  above 
given  of  our  recent  progi-ess  in  the  woollen  manufacture : 

"During  the  war,  the  standard  of  excellence  in  our  goods  was  undonb^ 
edly  far  too  low,  and  discredit  was  thrown  upon  our  national  i>rodnction. 
Home  competition,  the  inevitable  residt  of  protection,  is  now  for  excel- 
lence ;  and  the  va«t  improvement  exliibited  the  jnesent  year  is  the  sub* 
ject  of  universal  comuunit  and  suii)rise  with  the  leading  merchants.  The 
leading  organ  of  the  dealers  in  dry  goods — the  Economist,  a  well-known 
free- trade  advocate — de(!lares  as  follows:  *  It  can  be  truly  said  of  onr 
manufacturers  this  season,  they  have  made  wondertid  progress  over  last 
year.  Such  continued  imin*ovements  in  the  manufacturing  of  woollen 
goods  will  soon  place  us  beyond  the  name  of  rivals,  and  cause  onr  pro- 
ducts to  be  imitated  the  world  over,  as  our  most  choice  styles  and  sala* 
ble  patt(»nis  are  the  result  of  American  ingenuity,  both  in  coloiing  and 
in  stjic'  As  the  admissions  of  an  opponent  are  legitimate  t-estimony, 
we  may  fairly  quote  in  this  connection  the  de(*laration  of  the  same  organ, 
tAa^  ^/f  ^viit  impulse  hns  been  given  to  domestic  manufactiurers  under 

tite  inilnouco  of  the  high  tariff,  and  the  result  Vs  ^ocw  m  Wie>  Bpleudid  dis- 

f<iyiiin(Io  by  our  voolJen  mills.' 

'  Onr  jyrof^ress  has  not  been  limited  to  improvemcixt^  ot  o\«LisiSBAs»\i^ 
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may  be  specified  the  silk-mixed  cloths,  having  threads  of  silk  incorporated 
with  both  the  warp  and  the  filling;  adding  strength  to  the  texture, 
and  giving  agreeable  neutral  shades  to  the  surface.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  American  products  of  these  goods,  which  are  largely  consumed,  fall 
short  in  no  respect  of  their  Grerman  prototypes.  The  introduction  of 
these  goods  is  interesting,  as  aiding  in  the  development  of  a  kindred 
branch  of  American  manufactures,  all  the  silk  used  in  these  goods  being 
spun  in  this  country.  The  consumption  of  silk  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, that  consumed  by  one  manufacturer,  for  this  class  of  goods, 
exceeding  annually  $80,000  in  value.  The  silk  and  wool  manufactures 
are  united  in  another  fabric  of  great  beauty,  largely  made  in  Connecti- 
cut— the  Irish  i>oplins,  composed  of  worsted  filling,  wliich  is  covered 
completely  by  a  warp  of  silk.  This  beautiful  addition  to  our  products  of 
luxury,  it  is  hoped,  is  the  harbinger  of  a  broader  extension  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  which  needs  only  sufficient  protection  to  take  its  place  in 
this  coimtrv  with  the  manufactiure«  of  wool  and  cotton. 

"  The  gi*eat  perfection  wliich  we  have  attained  Avithin  the  last  two 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  the  class  of  cloths  styled  Esquimaux  beav- 
ers, for  overcoatings,  is  worthy  of  esi>ecial  commemoration.  Five  years 
ago  aU  the  goods  of  this  class,  consumed  in  this  country,  were  imported. 
The  cheapness  and  excellence  of  the  goods  of  this  class  recently  fabri- 
cated here  have  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  product.  The  g(K)ds 
of  this  class,  manufactured  by  the  Germania  Mills,  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  received  the  awaul  of  a  medal  of  high  class. 

"  Mark(»d  improvements  have  been  made  within  the  last  year  or  two 
in  the  production  of  knit  goods.  Until  quite  recently  the  manufacture 
of  shaped  stockings,  shirts,  and  drawers,  made  abroad  wholly  on  hand 
machines,  has  not  beeu  attempted  here.  An  American  machine  now 
I)erforuis  autoinati(;ally  the  narrowing  and  widening  of  the  best  class  of 
knit  goods,  which  is  done  elsewhere  by  hand.  A  great  difliculty  in  the 
manufacture  of  knit  goods  hius  been  the  seaming,  which,  when  done  by 
hand,  involved  the  distribution  of  the  work  to  the  homes  of  the  skilled 
women  by  whom  the  work  wiis  finished  at  great  cost.  Within  the  last 
year  a  machine  has  been  perfected  by  American  ingenuity  for  seaming 
automatically.  In  one  establishment  a  hundi'ed  little  girls  are  employed 
on  these  machines,  earning  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  a  day,  and 
accomplishing  the  seaming  more  perfectly  than  it  was  ever  done  by 
hand.  Thus  a  completely  shaped  knit  article  is  produced  eutu-ely  by 
I)Ower,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  goods  of  the  most  celebrated  English 
makers ;  while  they  are  afforded  at  materially  reduced  i>rices. 

"Of  recent  novelti<\s  in  our  manufacture,  the  fabrics  which  have 
attracted  most  a<lmiration  are  the  cloakings,  so  largely  introduced  during 
the  present  season.    Even  experienced  manufactwLt^v:^  «^^  ^^\K>\\\:^vi^Ns^ 
i^e  new  range  ^vhieh  is  given  to  the  application  oi  ^o^^  ^i^yt^.^Ns;^  '^^ 
surprising  variety  of  styles  and  efifects  obtained,  a\i^  \>cksv\»  XJftfe^  «x^«^^ 
Me  of  being  produced  by  machinery,^  Tlie  moA^^^  ^\x\oV  c*^^*-^^*""' 
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of  the  fabrics  produced  here,  origmally  C/Onceived  and  executed  in  Aim- 
tria,  under  a  i)rotective  system  of  over  seventy  per  centum,  first  appeared 
at  the  Ix>ndon  Exposition  in  1862,  and  were  i*egarded  as  marked  features 
of  the  Exposition.  To  the  genius  and  enteii>rise  of  a  young  manoiiEMV 
tui*er  of  Rhode  Island  is  due  the  (•oneeption  of  reprodu  ;ing  the  Austrian 
inventions  in  this  country.  He  was  able  to  carrj-  his  cone^^ption  into 
practical  execution,  by  personal  observation  and  actual  labor  in  the 
Austrian  mills.  Not  content  with  imitation,  he  introduced  new  styles 
and  textures  adapted  to  Americian  wool ;  and  the  goods  now  produced 
by  him,  and  by  other  manufacturers  who  have  followed-  his  example, 
although  purely  American  in  design,  are  in  no  resiMict  inferior  to  the 
foreign  models ;  while  they  are  sold  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  less 
than  the  prices  at  which  the  imported  goods  can  be  aiibrded,  tlui  Amer^ 
ican  goods  being  woven  by  machhiery,  while  the  Austrian  goods  are 
woven  by  han(L" 

The  higlily  respectable  i)osition  occupied  by  the  United  States  in 
the  card- wool  industry  was  indicated  by  the  awards  at  the  Exposition. 
It  has  been  observed  that  no  higher  award  than  a  silver  medal  was 
made  to  any  individual  or  single  establisliment  in  this  class.  Among 
the  102  awards  of  the  silver  medal  in  this  chiss,  the  G6th  in  number, 
and  the  tirst  to  an  American  exhibitor,  was  one  for  cloths  manufactured 
by  the  Wa^thingtou  mills,  of  Lawi^ence,  Massachusetts,  exhibited  as 
ilbistrative  of  the  average  styles  and  (juality  of  the  woollen  goods  now 
made  in  the  United  States.  Th(»si^  fabrics^.'^O  in  niunber,  were  not  made 
for  the  Exposition,  but  rei)resented  th(»  daily  average  products  of  the 
mill.  Upon  each  sample  a  card  wtus  aftixed,  stating  the  selling  price 
in  this  country.  The  jury,  in  making  this  honorable  award,  had  in  view 
the  excellence  and  variety  of  these  fabrics,  their  ^tness  for  general  con- 
sumption, and  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  at  which  these  goods 
su*e  attbrded  in  this  country.  Tlie  award  was  an  important  testimony 
in  behalf  of  American  fabrics,  a^  the  production  of  this  milj,  although 
luidimbtedly  equalled  in  quality  as  to  some  fabrics  by  many  others  here, 
is  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  ranks  among  the  most  considerable  in 
the  world. 

A  silver  medal,  being  the  G7th  in  number,  wa«  awarded  to  the  Web- 
ster woollen  mills,  of  Ma^ssachusetts,  S.  Slater  &  Sons,  for  the  admirable 
card-wool  fabrics,  consisting  of  black  broadcloths,  doeskins,  castors,  &&, 
produced  in  this  establishment,  their  ex<jellence  placing  beyond  question 
oiu*  capacity  of  production  in  this  department,  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  reqiusite  raw  material.    A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Shu'sberff,  of  l^ew  York,  for  beavers,  fully  ecpialling  those  of  German 
muke^  produced  at  the  Germania  mills,  iu  HvAyoke,  Massachusetts.    A 
^^ronxo  medal  was  also  awarded  to  t\\e  M\»t»>\oii  wooWeiv.  \nS^  qS.  %«Di 
ra/w/^co,  Callfonua,  for  card- wool  fabrics.    T\ie\Av!ai^e\»  «syAy»XfidLten. 
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productions  in  other  departments  of  the  woollen  industry  in  which  we 
have  made  much  advance,  as  in  carpets,  knit  i^oods,  and  delaines. 

The  department  of  combed  wool  manufactures,  which  in  England  and 
France  emi)loys  the  larger  i)art  of  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  the 
woollen  industry,  we  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely  entered  upon,  so  vast 
is  the  field  still  unoccupied.  Our  progress  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  directed  our  efforts  principally  to  one  bi*anch  of  the  worsted  induB- 
try,  the  manufacture  of  the  mixed  fabrics  with  a  warp  of  cotton  and  a 
filling  of  wool  or  worsted,  which  are  classed  under  the  generic  name  of 
mousselines  delaine.  In  this  manufacture  we  are  favored  by  the  char- 
acter of  our  native  wools.  In  consequence  of  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  this  fabric,  the  imjiortation  of  printed  delaines  has  almost  wholly 
ceased,  our  goods  being  softer,  owing  mainly  to  the  qualities  of  domestic 
wool,  and  taking  (!olor  better  than  the  competing  imported  fabrics.  Of 
these  goods  not  less  than  60,000,000  yards  are  made  here,  which  are  all 
consumed  in  this  country.  Tliis  manufjujture  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
one  of  the  American  establishments  engaged  in  it  was  able  to  pi'esent  to 
the  Exposition  a  most  honorable  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
interests  of  tlu»  manufacturing  proprietor,  and  the  material,  moral,  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  workmen,  are  haiinonized  in  this  country- 

A  special  jury  was  cx)nstituted  at  the  Paris  Ex^wsition  to  award  prizes 
to  persons,  establishments,  and  localities  which,  by  a  spex^ial  organization 
or  speeial  institutions,  have  developed  a  spirit  of  harmony  among  all 
those  co-oi)erating  in  the  same  work,  and  have  pro\ided  for  the  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the  workmen.  In  response  to  a  call 
fix)m  tliis  jury,  the  manager  of  the  Pacific  mills,  situated  in  Lawrence, 
Massachus(*tts,  i)resented  a  stiitement  of  the  oi)erations  and  conduct  of 
this  establisliment,  and  rexjeived  the  distinguished  award  of  a  grand 
prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  1,000  francs  and  9,000 
francs  in  gold ;  similar  awards  having  been  made  to  13  i)ersons,  estab- 
lishments and  localities  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  following  facts 
are  condensed  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Chapin,  which  will  be  foimd  in  ftdl 
in  the  appendix: 

This  establishment  was  erected  in  1853,  at  a  cost  in  capital  of  $2,500,000. 
Its  machinery  is  i)ropelled  by  a  fall  of  water  of  1,500  horse-power.  The 
average  sale  of  manufactured  goods,  consisting  of  printed  delaines  and 
calicoes,  has  exci^eded  for  some  years  past  $7,500,000.  It  employs  about 
3,600  work  people;  of  these  there  are  1,680  men  and  1,510  women;  the 
rest  consisting  of  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  18  years  old. 

In  the  origin  of  the  establisliment  provision  was  made  to  secure  the 
material,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  workmen,  both  as  a  duty 
to  them  and  as  a  measure  of  self-interest  to  the  proprietors.    The  material 
interests  of  the  workmen  are  provided  for  by  thft  c;o\\^t\^v<cX\w\.^l  Oas^^fcS^ 
comfortable^  and  weii- ventilated  workrooma^,  a\ao,v\\\Xi'^<i«^^^3c^^^^'^^ 
dwellings  for  families  of  work-people,  wMcTa.  ar^  ixxroAsScieA.  ^\>  ^  "^^^^  ^ 
to  me-eighth  of  the  wages  of  the  head  of  ^  ^«^^V*  ^""^  "" —  "  ~  "^' 
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erection  of  large  biiiklings,  iised  as  boardiug-houses,  for  the  use  of  single 
females,  whose  re^sidenees  are  at  a  distance.  These  houses  are  provided 
with  rooms  accommodating  two  |)ersons  in  each,  the  female  operatives 
paymg  about  one-thii'd  of  their  average  wages  for  lodguig,  food,  lights, 
and  wiishing  in  these  boarding-houses. 

Another  instiiuneiitality  for  the  mateiiid  welfare  of  the  workmen  is  an 
association  for  mutual  relief,  of  which  each  i>erson  employed  by  the  com- 
pany must  be  a  member.  This  association  x>rovides  for  any  sick  i>erson 
who  has  paid  from  two  to  six  cents,  for  at  least  three  months,  a  weekly 
allowance  for  a  i)eriod  of  at  least  26  weeks,  of  from  $1  25  to  $3  75.  In 
the  course  of  12  years  this  association,  to  which  the  company  coutributes 
weekly,  has  expended  for  the  benefit  of  sick  members  a  sum  exceeding 
$25,000. 

For  the  moral  protection  of  the  large  munber  of  females  employed  by 
the  company,  the  boarding-houses  ai"e  controlled  by  persons  Ciireiully 
selected  to  influence,  this  class  of  persons,  and  to  act  in  the  place  of 
guardians.  Unmarried  men  are  never  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  boarding- 
houses,  and  married  men  only  in  rare  instances,  when  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  The  doors  of  the  houses  ai'e  lockcnl  at  10  o'clock  at  night 
It  is  impossible  for  an  openly  vile  person  to  n^main  connected  with  the 
company.  Men  of  intemperate  or  general  bad  habits  are  excluded,  and 
it  is  an  estiiblishcnl  principle  that  all  profanity,  or  any  bad  example,  or 
severe  use  of  authonty  among  the  head  workmen,  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  esi)ecially  when  these  overseers  have  in  cbarge  females  or 
young  liersons. 

For  the  intellectual  cidture  of  the  workmen  there  is  a  library,  estab- 
lished by  the  contribution  of  one  cent  per  week  from  each  ])er8on 
employed,  containing  at  present  more  than  4,000  volumes.  This  insti- 
tution is  under  tht»  control  of  the  workmen.  Separate  r<K>ms,  supplied 
with  newspa]Kn\s  and  cuiTcnt  periodicals,  at  all  times  comforiably  warmed 
and  lighted,  and  accessible  at  all  hours,  are  provided  for  males  and  females. 
The  nmnber  of  work-i)eople  who  cannot  make  use  of  this  library,  from 
being  unable  to  read,  does  not  exceed  50  in  1,000,  and  these  are  univer- 
sally of  foreign  birth. 

The  julvantages  resulting  to  the  employers  from  this  care  for  the  eleva- 
tion and  welfare  of  theu-  operatives,  and  to  workmen  themselves,  are: 
There  have  been  no  strikes  among  the  work-people ;  they  have  been  encour- 
aged to  feel  that  any  grievance  will  be  patiently  listened  to  and  frankly 
discussed,  and  the  residt  has  always  been  favorable  to  good  order;  a 
higher  class  of  workmen  has  been  seciu^d,  esi)ecially  among  the  over- 
^s&en^,  who  eng^}ge  the  laborers  in  their  diflfei-ent  depjutoients,  and  give 
a  cluiin^iter  to  the  nmss;  the  work-i>eople  have  been  enabled  to  inveet 
^^e/i'  snrphis  earnings  largely  in  savings  bauks^^  «we\i  ^^i^q^V&  Va^gdy 
^^^Jiiifr  $ioo^QQQ  ^^^  the  Dresent  time;  many  ^oTV\)WvJVfc 
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a  present  market  value  exceeding  $60,000;  many  of  the  workmen  have 
become  members  of  the  city  government  in  its  board  of  aldennen  and 
common  council;  finally,  the  i)ecnniary  saccess  of  the  company  has  war- 
ranted a  liberal  pa\Tnent  of  wages. 

The  least  sum  now  paid  in  weekly  wages  to  the  youngest  employ^  is 
$1  82,  gold,  and  the  number  belonging  to  this  class  is  very  small.  Boys 
of  16  years  do  not  leceive  less  than  $2  85,  gold,  weekly.  The  least 
amount  paid  weekly  to  men  is  $6  75,  gold;  while  a  very  large  majority 
receive  much  more.  Females  receive  fix)m  $2  48,  gold,  weekly,  or  about 
12^  cents  for  the  least,  to  $6  72,  gold;  while  a  few  earn  more.  This 
excepts  young  girls,  whose  wages  are  the  same  as  the  least  sum  named 
above.  Spinners,  weavers,  and  a  few  others,  are  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  product,  some  of  them  earning  very  large  wages. 

Ko  comment  is  needed  to  give  force  or  application  to  these  facts,  which 
may  find  their  parallels  at  the  Washington,  Middlesex,  and  Salisbury 
mills,  and  most  of  the  large  establishments  of  !New  England.  These 
facts  can  be  better  appreciated  by  comi>aring  the  social  influence  of  the 
American  system  of  manufacture,  as  above  exhibited,  with  that  of  Eou- 
baix,  to  be  hereafter  described,  where  fabrics  similar  to  those  of  the 
Pacific  mills  are  produced.  The  woollen  manufacturers  cannot  claim  for 
their  industry  alone  the  credit  of  harmonizing  the  interests  of  employers 
and  workmen.  They  must  divide  their  honors  with  the  Lowells,  Apple- 
ton's,  and  Jackson's,  of  the  past  generation,  the  early  promoters  of  the 
American  cotton  nianufactiure,  of  which  the  woollen  manufacture  in  New 
England,  in  its  present  form,  is  an  offshoot.  The  benevolent  forethought 
exercised  by  these  excellent  men  to  presence  the  moral  character  of  our 
rural  population  in  the  change  to  a  new  form  of  industiy,  whose  influ- 
ence elsewhere  had  i)r()ved  so  deleterious,  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Appleton  in  his  "•  Histtny  of  the  introduction  of  the  Power  Loom  and 
the  origin  of  Lowell."  After  modestly  attributing  to  Mr.  Francis  0. 
Lowell,  with  whom  Mr.  Appleton  had  been  associated  since  1811,  "the 
credit  of  having  first  introduced  the  new  system  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture under  which  it  luis  giown  so  rapidly ;"  and  observing  that  Mr. 
Lowell's  "care  was  esi)ecially  devoted  to  arrangements  for  the  moral 
charact'Cr  of  the  operatives  employed,"  Mr.  Ai)pleton  continues :  "  The 
introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country,  on  a  large  scale, 
was  a  new  idea.  What  would  be  its  effect  on  the  character  of  our  popula- 
tion was  a  matter  of  deep  interest.  The  operatives  in  the  manufacttuing 
cities  of  Europe  were  notoriously  of  the  lowest  character  for  intelligence 
and  morals.  Tlu^  question  therefore  arose,  and  was  deeply  considered 
whether  this  degradation  was  the  result  of  the  peculiar  occupation  or  of 
other  and  distinct  causes.  We  could  not  i>erceive  why  t\i\^^^si*scJ5s^^s3K^  ^^js^r 
cription  of  labor  should  vary  in  its  effects  upon  cYvwKwcXfcx  ^ws^^^^^'^^J^ 
oceapations.     There  was  little  demand  for  iema\e^  VsiX^T.^  ^&^\\»xv^«3^ 
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not  perceived  how  aproiitable  employment  has  any  tendency  to  deteriivate 
the  character.  The  most  efficient  guards  were  adopted  in  establishing 
boarding-houses,  at  the  cost  of  the  company,  under  the  <jharge  of  respecta- 
ble women,  with  every  provision  for  religious  worsldp.  Under  these  dr 
cumstance^  the  daughters  of  respectable  farmers  were  readily  induced  to 
come  into  these  mills  for  a  temiwrary  period.  Tlio  lumtrast  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  manidactiu'ing  iiopulation  comparexl  with  that  of  Europe 
has  been  the  .admiration  of  the  most  intelligent  strangers  who  have  visited 
us.  The  effe<».t  has  been  to  more  than  double  the  wages  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  labor  from  what  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  this  manih 
facture.  This  has  been  in  some  measure,  counteracted,  for  the  last  few 
years,  by  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  government ;  a  ix)licy  which,  fully 
carried  out,  will  reduce  the  value  of  labor  with  us  to  an  equality  widi 
that  of  Eiiroi)e.'' 

The  oi>probrious  epithet  of  "  white  slavery"  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  the  hibor  in  the  New  England  factories.  No  aspersion  could  be  more 
unwarranted.  The  founders  of  the  prevalent  New  Enghind  fiictory  sys- 
tem carefully  purged  it  from  every  element  of  feudalism.  They  avoided 
the  English  plan,  which  had  been  at  first  introdnecHl  elsewhere,  of  em- 
ploying families  in  the  mill,  often  including  children  who  should  have 
been  at  school,  tlie  families  being  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  mill,  and  exposed  to  suftering  whenever  there  was  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  business.  They  abolished  the  custom  of  ]>ayment  by 
orders  on  a  factory  store,  which  tended  to  involve  the  workmen  in  debt 
and  d(?pendence,  and  instituted  the  practice  of  weekly  pa^nnent  of  wages 
in  money.  They  provided  comfortable  boarding-houses,  which  attracted 
work-i>eople  of  mature  age  from  the  distant  niral  homes,  to  which  they 
could  return  when  the  business  of  the  mill  was  interrupted,  a  system 
which  greatly  favored  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the  lal)orer,  and 
they  abjiu'cd  all  attempts  to  (exercise  political  or  religi<ms  control  up<m 
the  workmen.  In  fact  the  indeijendence  of  the  laborer  secured  by  these 
measures  was  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  new  era  in  the 
manufacturing  busint^ss  of  New  England. 

A  more  important  point  of  comparison  between  American  and  foreign 

fabrics  is  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  such  manufactiu^s,  as  we  have 

most  successfiilly  achie vcmI  here,  measiu'cd by  the  only  correct  standard,  flie 

relative  expenditure  of  hiunan  labor  required  for  such  production.    The 

solution  of  this  question  will  determine  whether  we  have  such  natural  or 

acquired  advantages  as  will  justify  the  encouragement  of  this  manufacture 

as  a  national  industry.    In  pursuing  this  inquiiy  we  can  tix  uiion  no  single 

Tej?Tesontiitiye  article  of  uniform  quality  and  value;  such  as  a  ton  of  pig 

M?ii,  the  rehitive  cost  of  wliich  woidd  determine  the  comparative  advaa- 

^.g^  oftheA.niericnn  or  foreigner  in  the  manuSacUvce  oi  \xwi.  ^l^^VsAisito 

'^^'etr  or  cloths  forbids  the  aelection  of  any  ou^  «&tAiQ^  «toMEL^Mc^c«.^«»r 
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wool  indnatry,  generally,  by  comparing  the  efficiency  of  our  system,  pro- 
cesses, and  machinery  of  fabrication.  The  many  practical  manufacturers 
who  have  recently  visited  EurojKi  for  the  exi)res8  ])urpose  of  studying 
ite  industries  concur  in  declaring  that,  in  these  respects,  we  are  on  an 
equality  with  the  most  advanced  nations.  Laying  a^ide  the  supposed 
advantages  which  we  have  in  the  possession  of  water-power,  upon  which 
far  too  much  stress  is  laid  in  popular  estimates,  we  apply  everywhere  in 
our  fabrication  of  woollens  the  factory  system  and  make  the  utmost  use 
of  mechanical  power,  while  handicraft  processes  are  still  largely  used 
abroad,  especially  in  weaving.  For  the  preparation  of  card-wool  no 
machinery  at  the  Exposition  equalled  in  efficiency  tlie  American  burring 
machinery-  exhibited  there,  such  as  is  in  general  use  here.  In  the  card- 
ing of  wool  no  imi)rovements  were  seen  at  Virviers,  one  of  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  the  card- wool  industry  in  Europe,  which  we  do  not  have  in  use. 
About  the  siime  number  of  hands  were  emi)loyed  at  the  cards  as  here. 
Spinning  in  large  (sstablishments  abroad  is  usually  performed  by  mulefi, 
while  jacik  spinning  is  more  generally  adopted  in  New  England^  tis  better 
suited  to  the  iliHerent  (puilities  and  quantities  of  yams  demanded  by  the 
variety  of  fabrics  usually  produced  in  our  mills.  The  mules  used  here 
are  of  equal  elUciency  with  those  in  the  best  mills  in  Europe.  With 
resi)ect  to  weaving,  it  was  remarked  that  looms  were  being  consti*ucted 
at  the  machine  shops  at  Vir\iers  such  as  we  would  not  put  into  our  mills 
to-day.  It  was  also  remarked  that  no  European  looms  for  weaving  fancy 
goods  were  shown  at  the  Ex^wsition  which  would  bear  comparison  ^ith 
the  Ci'ompton  loom,  and  even  upon  that  admirable  machine  great  im- 
provements are  known  to  be  in  i>rogi'e8S.  The  other  proce^^ses  of  manu- 
facture, su(fh  as  dyeing,  are  the  same  as  in  Europe.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  greater  energy  and  intelligence  of  oiu*  better  fed  and 
better  educated  workmen,  the  nece^ssaiy  use  of  every  labor-saving  i)ro- 
cess  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  Labor  here,  and  the  adnutted  supe- 
riority in  eonstniction  of  American  machineiy,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  a  vard  of  cloth  is  made  in  this  country'  with  less  hours  of  human 
labor  than  one  of  ecjual  quality  and  the  same  degree  of  finish  abroad. 
In  other  words,  a  w(»ek's  labor  will  produce  more  yards  of  cloth  in  an 
American  than  in  an  lOuropean  mill.  But  it  is  said  that  a  yard  of  cloth 
cost8  less  in  Euroi)e  than  in  the  United  States.  Even  this  statement 
requires  qualification,  for  the  American  laborer  can  purchase  here  more 
yards  of  cloth  by  tin.*  pioduce  of  a  day's  work  than  the  European  laborer, 
the  ratio  of  the  price  of  cloth  in  this  countrj^,  to-day,  not  being  in  pro- 
portion to  tli(*  ratio  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  ordinary  labor.  It  is  still 
true  that  the  money  (M)st  of  producing  cloths  is  gi'cater  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  the 
greater  money  cost  of  fabricating  cloths  is  not  (Iwfe  \ft  ^sk^  ^«xs^  ^ 
natural  advantages,  or  any  deficiency  in  skiU  anOL  fe^'W!^I\s^^s^i^aw.  ^sa.*^ 
pmt  of  the  American  manufacturer.  It  is  not  \xnft  ol  >aDA&'\3a.^»siGrj, 
Ut  aOen  aaserted  by  theorists,  that  it  liaa  a  aic^^  «^^  \vcv\vc^  - 


so 
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sustained  only  by  artificial  stimulus,  and  rendering  its  productions  as 
unnatural,  to  ui^  Adam  Smith's  often  quoted  comparison,  as  that  of  wii^e 
produced  from  grapes  grown  in  the  greenhouses  of  Scotland.  The  higher 
cost  of  production  in  this  industry  is  due,  solely,  to  national  causes 
inherent  to  the  condition  of  a  new  country  and  a  x>rogi*edsive  i>eople,  to 
the  higher  rates  of  the  interest  on  capital  required  to  initiate  and  sustain 
industrial  enterprise,  and  the  higher  rates  of  labor  demanded  by  the 
greater  social  and  educational  requirements  of  our  industrial  i)opulatioiL 

The  facility  with  which  capital  is  obtained  abroad  on  account  of  the  low 
rates  of  interest  is  an  advantage  which  has  been  too  much  overlookedi 
The  language  of  Burke,  uttered  80  years  ago,  re8i>ecting  the  advantages 
of  England  over  France,  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  our  own :  "  Our  capital  gives  us  a  sui)eriority  which 
enables  us  to  set  all  the  eflbrts  of  France  to  rival  our  manufactures  at 
defiance.  The  powers  of  capital  are  irresistible  in  trade;  it  domineers, 
it  rules,  it  even  tyrannizes ;  it  entices  the  strong  and  controls  the  weak," 

The  following  tiible  showing  the  comparative  rates  of  interest  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States  is  so  insti*u(;tive  tliat  no  apology 
win  be  required  for  its  rei)roduction: 


Yean. 


ISM. 

1817. 

1S48. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1858. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1896. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 


Mean  rate  for  the  15  yean 


England. 


Market 


Bonk. 


Per  cent. 
a79 
5.85 
3.21 
2.31 
2.25 
3.0G 
L91 
3.67 
4.94 
4.67 
5.90 
6.69 
3.15 
2.74 
4.42 

3.90 


Per  cent. 
3.21 
5.21 
3.71 

2.94 


3.00  ' 
2.15  , 
3.69  ! 
5.31  ; 
5.64  I 
5.90  I 
6.59  ! 


3.23 
2.74 
4.42 


4.02 


Bank  of 
France. 


Per  cent. 
4.00 
4.92 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.21 
a  21 
4.33 
4.42 
5.54 
6.00 
aC7 
a  46 
a67 


4.16 


United 
Ststct. 


PeremL 
8.35 
8.51 

laoe 

8. 08 
9. 66 

lis 

ia2i 
ia37 

&96 

8.M 

12.77 

4.99 

&a9 

&86 


9.18 


In  presenting  this  table,  showing  that  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid 

here  during  the  15  yejirs  ending  with  1860  was  more  than  double  the 

average  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Bigelow  observes:  "liemarkable  as  this 

difference  may  seem,  it  is  such,  in  kind,  as  must  always  distinguish 

^cmntn'es  comparatively  new,  and  partially  setttevV,  &om  \NiQSfc  q1  \^\^gai 

^ading^    Neither  the  laws  nor  the  condition,  oi  \Jafc  \S\i\\iwi  ^\a.\i»  qwbl 
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it  doe«  here,  in  amounts  comparatively  small  and  widely  distributed,  the 
price  of  its  use  must,  in  general,  range  high,  so  long  as  jre  have  land  in 
so  large  proi>ortion  to  the  number  and  wants  of  the  population.  The 
assimilation  of  our  condition  in  this  resi)ect  to  that  of  England  must  of 
necessity  \)e  gnulual  and  slow,  awaiting  and  following  the  occupation  of 
our  yet  unpeopled  territory,  and  the  full  development  of  our  internal 
resources.'' 

The  prices  of  labor  abroad,  details  of  which  will  be  hereafter  given,  and 
particularly  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  which  are  our  most  formidable 
comi)etitors,  will  be  shown  to  be  not  more  than  half  the  rates  paid  here, 
being  reduced  to  the  lowest  sum  which  will  supjwrt  existence.  Having 
placed  ourselves  upon  an  equality  with  other  nations  in  enteri)rise  and 
skill,  our  i)ower  of  unaided  competition  has  reached  its  limit,  and  our 
woollen  industry"  could  not  sustain  itself  in  competition  with  foreign  pro- 
duction unless  placed  ui>on  an  equality  in  the  command  of  capital,  or 
unless  the  disparity  against  us  were  neutralized  by  legislative  proWsions. 
It  is  only  to  neutralize  the  foreign  advantages  of  cheai)  capital  and  labor 
that  protective,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  defensive^  duties  are  demanded 
by  the  woollen  manufacturers.  The  duties  on  wool  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turer, and  theoretically  reimbursed  by  the  specific  duties  on  the  cloth, 
are  demanded  by  the  American  wool-growers  for  the  same  reason.  We 
speak  only  for  our  own  industry,  and  with  resi)ect  to  that  it  is  asserted, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  every  spindle  and  loom  employed  in  it 
would  be  8topi)ed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  defensive  barriers  existing 
in  tarift'  legislation.  Capital  and  labor  already  employed  with  the  utmost 
possible  effectiveness,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  would  not  withstand 
for  a  moment  an  unaided  conflict  with  foreign  industry  wielding  capital 
and  labor  accinired  at  half  the  cost  of  our  own.  The  feeble  obstacle  of 
transpoi-tation,  so  often  magnified  into  an  advantage  in  our  favor,  would 
be  but  a  feuther- weight  in  our  scale  of  advantages.  Abandon  the  woollen 
industry,  and  200,000  workmen  are  thrown  upon  the  land  for  employment; 
the  markets  for  agricultural  products  for  these  workmen  and  their 
families  would  be  cut  off.  Sheep  husbandrj^,  supported  as  it  is  solely  by 
the  Ameiiciin  manufacture,  with  all  its  incidental  advantages  of  supply- 
ing cheap  food  and  enriching  .the  soil,  would  be  abandoned;  its  200,000 
laborers  woidd  be  driven  to  other  branches  of  agricultural  lal)or.  The 
coveted  boon  of  cheap  tissues  would  last  only  through  the  brief  period 
during  which  our  own  manufacturing  industry  is  l)eiug  swept  away. 
Apply  this  system  to  all  American  industry,  and  we  become  a  mere  agri- 
cultural iK*oi)le,  vegetating  in  the  hoi)eless  ai}athy  and  upon  the  low  plane 
of  civilization  of  Turkey,  Ireland,  and  our  own  southern  States. 

We  may  appropriately  dwell  at  some  length  upona\>om\,^5XiSiN<i.^\j^^£«Xfe^ 

to,  the  BhBolate  dependence  of  American  sheei^  'Vwv^^xi^a:^  \»^^  "^^^ 

domaetic American  mano&cture.    It hasbeeii  oftea«aa^XSaSb\>\XvNs.  ^csssoXx^ 
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witli  the  imi>ortations  of  toys  and  playing  cards  to  illustrate  the  insig- 
nificauce  of  wool  exjwits.  In  the  seven  years  1858-'64,  inclusive,  oor 
aggregate  exports  of  domestic  wool  to  all  countries  amounted  to  $1^725,799, 
and  two-thirds  of  tliis  was  to  bordering  nations  on  our  own  continrat, 
from  whom  we  imi)oited  more  wool  than  we  exported.  In  the  same 
period  the  toys  and  dolls  im^wrted  were  valued  at  $2,483,489.  In  flie 
year  18(50  our  exportations  of  wool  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
the  globe  were  of  the  value  of  §20,136,  and  our  importations  of  playing 
cards  amounted  to  $10,238.  It  is  dear  that  Ave  have  never  had  a  foreign 
market  for  oiu*  wools,  and  the  higher  cost  of  labor  which  prevents  exports 
of  woollen  goods  must  limit  tlie  i>roduction  of  wool  to  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  success  of  our  domestic  woollen  industry  thus  becomes  iden- 
tified with  oiu*  agricultural  prosjierity.  Sucli  considerations  would  seem 
to  place  it  beyond  allcpiestion  that  our  national  intere.sts  i*equire  tliatwe 
should  rei)el  the  cheaj)  fabrics  of  Eiu'ope  even  at  considerable  sacrifice, 
that  we  may  api)ropriate  for  oui'selves  the  labor  and  profit  of  their  pro- 
duction.  Such  was  the  conchision  of  the  continental  nations  of  Eiux)pe, 
when  i)eace  restored  tli(»  imtions  to  labor,  at  the  close  of  the  great  wars  of 
Napoleon.  England  th(»n  ha<l  the  command  of  all  the  markets  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  was  ready  to  fill  them  with  her  cheap  fabrics;  each  nation  of 
the  continent  refused  them,  and  built  up  its  bamers  of  defensive  duties, 
and  with  what  residts  to  their  own  wealth,  and  the  industrial  i)rogres8of 
the  world!  "Distead  of  a  single  workshop  Europe  has  the  workshops 
of  France,  Kussia,  Austria,  Pnissia,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain; 
each  clothing  its  own  i>eople  with  substantial  fabrics;  each  developing 
its  own  creative  genius  and  peculijir  resources;  each  contributing  to  sub- 
stitute the  excellence  of  competition  for  the  mediocrity  of  monopoly; 
each  adding  to  the  progress  of  the  ai*t8,  and  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
mankind.'' 

THE  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY  OF  EUROPE. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  the  European  manufactiuer 
lK)Ssesses  is  the  sui)erior  facility  which  he  enjoys  of  observing  the  pro- 
cesses and  comparing  the  best  i)roducts  of  the  most  advanced  nations. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  notices  of  the  woollen  industry  of  the  leading  mann- 
facturing  nations  which  follow  may  have  some  effect  in  stimulating 
our  own  manufactun^rs  to  study  personally  the  operations  of  the  most 
instru(*tive  establishments  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  to  the 
general  reader  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  important  part  which  the 
woollen  industry  phiys  in  the  industrial  movement  of  the  world. 

FRANCE. 

^n^laud  and  France  are  nearly  equal  in  amownt  ot  \«^xm!^w^\w&i*^ 
^oel/enee  France  ia  at  the  head  of  all  natioM  m  «i«^  \aaaDraSw!te»* 
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that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  full  iuformatioii  conveyed  by 
the  vast  display  of  her  products  at  the  Exposition  and  the  precise 
documents  furnished  by  French  publications  of  authority^  and  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  rei)ort  with  statements  resi)ecting  the  French 
industry. 

The  leading  woollen  fabrics  at  the  Exposition  were  arranged  in  two 
classes — ^29  and  30.  Chiss  29  compnsexl  yarns  and  tissues  of  combed 
wool,  including  combing  wools,  yams  of  combed  and  carded  wool,  tissues 
of  pure  combed  wool,  flannels  and  fancy  stuffs  of  wool  carded  and  slightly 
fulled,  and  tissues  of  combed  wool  mixed  with  other  materials.  The 
principal  centres  of  proiluction  of  these  articles  in  France  are  Kheims, 
Boubaix,  St.  Quentin,  Amiens,  Mulhouse,  Saint  Maine,  Aux  Mines,  Bouen, 
Fourmies,  Cat^^au,  and,  llually,  Paris.  The  following  facts  are  derived 
from  the  committee  of  admission  of  this  class: 

In  1835  the  wools  of  France  played  relatively  a  more  important  part 
than  at  i)resent  in  the  supply  of  her  manufactures.  At  that  period  the 
wools  of  Australia  were  little  known,  of  which,  in  1865,  23,000,000  kilo- 
grams were  used.  On  the  other  hand  the  importations  from  Spain,  Crer- 
many,  Turkey,  and  Algeria  have  not  lost  their  importance,  having 
amounted,  during  the  year  18G5,  to  nearly  50,000,000  kilograms.  The 
great  increase  of  supply  has  come  from  Australia.  These  different  wools 
are  now  combed  and  spun  by  machines  of  gi'eat  perfection.  The  wea\ing 
of  stuffs  of  wool  or  di*es8  goods  by  iK>wer  was  hardly  attempted  in  1855, 
but  since  1802  has  had  a  rapid  development,  which  increases  every  day. 
The  weaving  by  hand  has  not  diminished,  but  has  remained  nearly 
stationary,  while  the  great  increase  of  production  is  due  to  the  use  of 
machinery  driven  by  iwwer.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  power 
weaving  is  much  less  than  those  working  at  home  by  hand.  The  number 
of  females  employed  in  combing,  spinning,  and  weaving  is  estimated  at 
about  one-half  the  whole  number  of  oiwratives  in  some  districts,  and  one- 
third  in  others.  All  the  combed  wool  fabrics  made  in  France  have  been 
much  lowered  in  price  since  1855.  The  exportations  of  manufactures  of 
,  wool  of  aU  kinds  have  increased  from  165,000,000  francs  ($33,000,000).  in 
1855,  to  306,(K)0,000  francs  ($79,200,000)  in  1865.  The  yarns  and  stuffs 
of  combed  wool  are  valued  at  279,000,000  franco,  ($55,800,000.)  The 
improvements  observed  are:  new  methods  of  combing  and  spinning; 
ingenious  means  of  printing,  facilitating  the  labor  of  the  workman  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  machine;  and  the  appliciition  of  the  products  of 
aniline  as  a  dyeing  materijd. 

Tlie  French  products  of  class  30,  comprising  yams  and  tissues  of 
carded  wool,  form  four  pruicipal  series :  1.  Soft,  black,  and  uniformly 
colored  cloths,  cloths  for  billiard  tables  and  carriages,  black-faced  goods, 
called  satins,  and  beaver  cloths;  2.  Fashioned  or  fane.^  eXft\Ja&^<5t\ai^- 
tots  and  women^s  giirments ;  3.  Novelties  for  pantciXooi^*^  V,  M^^^'^^^'^pt 
wmatcoats  and  complete  garments.    Theae  pToAueX^  m^  Ts^\iMS5Mdc«ss^ 
bj  eatahliahments  situated  in  five  principal  gtoup^^'- 
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1.  The  group  of  Normandy,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town  of  Elbeii£ 
This  city  and  Louviers,  and  the  towns  of  Yire,  Lisieux,  and  Bomorantin, 
produce  specially  fabrics  for  general  consumption,  such  as  fancy  and 
pilot  cloths,  novelties  for  pantaloons,  and  articles  of  wool  velvet,  and 
cloths  for  women's  garments. 

2.  The  group  of  Ardenne,  the  centre  of  which  is  Sedan ;  here  fine 
black  broadcloths  and  cassimeres  are  largely  manufactured,  as  well  as 
cloths  for  paletots  and  wool  velvets. 

3.  The  group  of  St.  Isere,  the  centre  of  which  is  Vienne,  which  pro- 
duce generally  articles  of  low  price  for  pantaloons,  paletots,  &c. 

4.  The  group  of  High  Khine  and  Moselle,  the  centre  of  which  is  Bich- 
waller,  which  produces  the  fine-faced  black  cloths,  called  satins.  The 
heavy  stuiis  for  country  use  are  made  chiefly  at  Nancy. 

5.  The  group  of  the  Midi,  comprising  the  towns  of  Carcassone,  Maza- 
met.  Saint  Pons,  and  Bidarieux,  which  produce  all  the  tissues  of  low 
price  mentioned  above. 

The  gi'eater  part  of  the  wool  employed  in  the  card- wool  industry  comes 
from  abroad ;  the  oitlinary  Fi'ench  wools,  from  unimproved  races,  being 
used  for  the  common  cloths.  Hand  labor  is  almost  ever^'where  i*eplaced 
by  power.  Hand-wea^dng  is  employed  only  for  the  fabrication  of  arti- 
cles, the  designs  of  which,  being  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  are 
required  to  be  in  great  variety,  such  as  stuft's  for  pantaloons,  waistcoats, 
and  garments  for  ladies'  wear.  It  is  observed  that  power-labor,  by 
reducing  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  causes  grea,ter  consump- 
tion, and  employs  more  workmen.  It  is  estimated  that  the  manipulation 
of  caitl-wool  stuffs,  and  the  general  exjMiiises,  taking  the  winter  and 
summer  goods  together,  add  one-third  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  by  patrons  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, or  mills,  pit)perly  called,  is  estimated  at  nearly  two-thii'ds  of 
the  total  number ;  the  rest  work  by  hand  at  their  own  homes,  but  in  both 
cases  they  generally  work  by  the  piece.  The  women  employed  in  the 
card-wool  industry  comprise  about  two-fifths  of  all  the  laborers.  The 
goods  are  generally  sold  dii^ectly  to  the  gi*eat  conunercial  houses  of  Paris 
and  the  departments,  and  these  send  commercial  travellers  through 
France  and  abroad  to  place  theii*  goods.  Tlie  exportation  of  card-wool 
fabrics  in  18G5  was  about  5,500,(K)0  kilograms,  of  an  approximate  value 
of  71,000,000  francs.  The  annual  production  of  these  fabrics  is  reckoned 
at  about  250,000,000  francs. 

GENERAL  FEATUKES  OF  FRENCH  INDUSTRY. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  several  centres  of  manufac- 
ture it  will  be  proj^er  to  refer  to  the  general  features  of  the  Fi'ench  wo(d- 
Jen  industry.    Some  pHSSHges  from  '^The  Fleece  and  the  Loom,"^  pub- 
lisLed  in  1860^  may  be  aj)2)ropriately  quoted  m  tiii%  coiva<efc\Ao\v\ 
'*Vz/  titiidyuig  the  c*7ianicteri8tic8  of  tlie  FvewAi  i!kiA\i\v^a<k::l\v\<iT^«si^ 
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part  they  have  taken  in  advancing  the  general  progress  of  the  woollen 
industry,  and  in  adding  to  the  means  of  consunii)tion,  we  obsen^e  that 
they  have  not  attained  that  economy  of  production  whicjh  so  eminently 
listinguishes  the  British  manufacturers.  Supplied  with  abundant  labor, 
supported  by  cheap  sustenance,  the  French  manufacturers  have  been 
content  to  remain  far  behind  the  British  and  Americans  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  machinery  for  human  labor.  But  the  tendency  of  machinery,  as 
they  think,  is  to  give  mediocrity  to  manufactured  products;  and  the 
French  aim  at  the  utmost  excellence  in  their  works.  The  individual 
skill  or  handicraft  of  the  workman  is  developed  to  the  utmost  extent. 
All  machinery  is  rejected  which  will  not  siu-pass  the  manipulations  of 
the  hand.  Spinning,  the  foundation  of  good  textures,  is  carried  by  them 
bo  the  utmost  iwri'ection.  Yams,  spun  trom  combed  or  carded  wool  by 
the  rival  nations,  exhil)it4Kl  at  the  gi*eat  Ijondou  Exi)osition,  were  car- 
ried 10,  20,  and  even  30  numbers  higher  by  French  spinners  with  the 
same  wool.  Tlioy  excel  equally  in  ameliorating  raw  materials,  in  making 
bhem  softer  and  more  flexible.  The  French,  in  the  textile  arts,  are  crea- 
tors; while  the  English  are  expMfeurs.  The  one  nation  invents  new 
fabrics,  pew  combinations  of  old  materials,  new  styles  and  patterns,  or 
what,  in  a  word,  are  called  French  novelties.  The  other  works  up  these 
ideaB,  copies,  transforms,  dilutes,  and,  above  all,  cheapens.  Most  other 
nations  follow  the  English  example,  and  our  own  is  a«  yet  no  exception. 
To  si>ecify  the  contributions  of  inventive  or  creative  genius  of  France  to 
the  woollen  industry,  we  must  class,  first  among  the  machines,  the 
Jacquard,  already  i^efeired  to,  whose  wonderful  products  are  seen  in  all 
figured  textiu'es ;  and  next,  the  machinery  for  combing  wool  and  also 
cotton,  of  Heilinan,  of  Miilhonse,  an  invention  whicjh  possesses  interest, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  vast  imiwrtance,  but  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin.  The  most  novel  and  valuable  part  of  this  machine,  as  stated  by 
the  inventor,  which  he  had  long  unsuccessfidly  endeavored  to  obtain, 
was  ultimately  accomiilislied  by  can-^nng  into  mechanical  oi)eration  a 
suggestion  which  oc(Jurred  to  him  while  watcldng  his  daughters  combing 
theii'  hair.  lie  was  at  that  time  meditating  on  the  hard  fate  of  invent- 
ors generally,  and  the  misfortunes  which  befell  their  families.  This  cir- 
cumstance, says  Mr.  Woodcroft,  being  (.H)mmunicate4  to  Mr.  Elmore,  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  embodied  by  him  in  a  picture  which  was  exhibited, 
and  greatly  admired,  at  the  lioyal  Academy  in  1862.  We  all  practice  or 
Qse  French  creations  without  susi>ecting  their  origin.  Before  18^  the 
ooloi*s  of  all  fulled  cloths  were  uniform.  At  that  time  Mr.  Bonjean,  of 
Sedan,  conceived  the  idea,  to  give  l>eauty  to  the  productions  of  his 
looms,  of  uniting  in  the  same  stuif  different  tints  and  flgiu'es.  His 
thought  was  that  the  domain  of  production  T^roidd  be  as  illimitable  as 
that  of  fantasy,  which  was  the  name  given  to  \na  %oq^^*  ^^  ^^^"Oafc^ 
originator  of  tlw  product  and  name  of  fancy  e.a«^^Ya\^T^^^\ys  ^"^^  "Ccvj^  jass^ 
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ric  with  a  weft  of  wool  and  Avaq)  of  silk.    The  English  imitated  the  fcb- 
ric  by  substituting  cotton  for  silk  in  the  warp.    In  1S26  M.  Jourdain 
first  produced,  at  the  establishment  of  Ti*oixville«,  that  invalaable  fabric, 
movMeline  delaine^  made  of  fin(»  wool,  for  printing.     In  1831  the  manu- 
facture and  printing  of  this  tissue  wa.s  fully  develoi>ecl.     In  1838  he  abo 
created  vhalUsj  made  of  a  wari>  of  silk  organzin  and  a  weft  of  fine  wool 
In   18,'Jt3  first  appean^l  at  Paris,  simultaneously  introduced  by  three 
French  houses,  that  fabric  so  approjmate  for  the  cousamption  of  the 
masses,  the  momseline  delaine^  with  cotton  waq)S.    The  English  adopted 
the  manufacture  in  1834-'35,  and  it  prevails  in  every  mauiifacturing 
nation.    This  fabric,  which  is  unquestionfibly  a  French  idea,  has  heean 
an  inestimable  blessing.    Its  products  are  counted  by  millions  of  pieces, 
and  it  enables  the  most  humble  female  to  clothe  herself  more  comfort- 
ably and  becomingly,  and  as  cheaply,  with  wool,  as  she  ex>uld  30  years 
ago  with  cotton.    In  1858  plain  bareges  were  introduced,  for  printing. 
Tliese  had  befon*  been  made  of  colored  threads ;  at  the  same  time  balw- 
rhWy  having  the  eftect  of  .alternate  fabrics  of  cloth  and  gauze,  wa«  created 
in  wool  in  imitation  of  a  flaxen  fabric.    The  foulards^  with  a  warp  of 
silk  and  weft  of  English  combing,  were  introduced  about  tlu«  time  at 
St.  Denis.    Tlie  fabric,  however,  most  appreciated  by  female  taste^  and 
the  most  unrivalled  of  modem  woollen  textiu^es,  and  the  only  one  not 
degraded  by  imitation,  is  that  beautifiil  material  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  fleece  of  which  it  is  made,  the  French  merino.    This  tissue  was 
first  made  at  Kheims,  in  1801,  by  a  workman  named  l)aui)hinot  PaUoteao. 
Tlie  invention,  for  which  a  patent  was  jisked,  whether  successf idly  or  not 
is  not  known,  consisted  solely  in  the  adaptation  of  a  peculiar  type  of 
wool,  and  not  in  the  fabric.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  The  creative  genius  of  the  French  is  more  conspicuous  in  their  arts  of 
design  and  color,  as  applied  to  all  textile  j)roducts.  There  is  an  unlim- 
ited api)li(ration  of  these  arts  and  a  boundless  field  for  novelties  in  the 
modem  use  of  printe<l  woollen  goods.  All  the  manufacturers  of  France, 
in  producing  new  styles  of  fabric  or  figure,  nourish  their  tastes  by  Par- 
isian ideas,  the  inheritance  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  Versailles.  Says 
M.  Beuo ville :  '  At  Paris  each  consumer  is  a  judge,  and  becomes  a 
guide  to  the  mercirftnt  and  manufacturer.  The  Parisians  appreciate 
only  what  is  good,  and  consecrate  only  what  is  b(»autiful.  The  grisette 
as  well  as  the  grandt  dame,  the  aitisau  a.s  well  a^s  the  dandy,  hafi  received, 
and  xuactices  without  knowing  it,  the  traditions  of  art.^  Although 
imixirtaut  commercial  houses  are  now  established  for  the  sale  of  designs 
elaborated  in  this  school,  there  is  no  manufacturer  in  Europe  who  scm- 
j?Ms  to  ropyFivnch  patterus.    We  have  even  so  framed  our  patent  laws 

t/j/it^  nlijJe  protecting  all  other  foreign  works  oi  VsiN^TitvoBL,  we  might 
'Appropriate  with  impunity  the  works  of  tliePiVT\mivi>«iMaLMi«L^p«^ 

^^  ^'^ns,  by  immyrtntuw  a  a  w/»11  nfiiTiiitat\fm.a\\o\eT<!iaft^aA^>abft'^ 
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cally  lamented  by  Burke,  acknowledge  France,  so  gracefully  symbol- 
ized by  Eugenie,  the  empress  of  taste  and  fashion." 

CULTURE  OF  TASTE. 

The  modes  in  which  taste  is  cultivated  in  France  deserve  study  and 
imitation  in  this  countrj\  They  are  illustrated  by  the  observations  of 
Doctor  Ure  upon  the  habits  of  the  silk  weavers  at  Lyons. 

"Among  the  weavers  of  the  place,  the  children  and  everybody  con- 
nected >vith  devising  patterns,  much  attention  is  devoted  to  everything 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  beautiful,  either  in  figure  or  color. 
Weavers  may  be  seen  in  their  holiday  leisure  gathering  flowers  and 
grouping  them  in  the  most  engaging  combinations.  They  are  contin- 
ually suggesting  new  designs  to  their  employers,  and  are  thus  the  fruit- 
ful sourC/C  of  elegant  patterns. 

"There  is  hardly  any  considerable  house  in  Lyons  in  which  there  is  not 
a  partner  who  owes  his  place  in  it  to  his  success  as  an  artist.  The  town 
of  Lyons  is  so  conscious  of  the  value  of  such  studies  that  it  contributes 
20,000  francs  per  annum  to  the  government  establishment  of  the  School 
of  Alts,  which  takes  charge  of  every  youth  who  shows  an  aptitude  for 
drawing,  or  imitative  design  of  any  kind,  applicable  to  manufactures. 
Henco  all  the  eminent  painters,  sculptors,  even  botanists  and  florists  of 
Lyons,  become  eventually  associated  with  the  staple  trade  and  devote 
to  it  their  hapi)iest  conceptions.  In  the  principal  school,  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  there  are  about  180  students,  every  one  of  whom  receives  fi*om 
the  town  a  gratuitous  education  in  art  for  Ave  years,  comprehending 
delineations  in  anatomy,  botany,  arcliitecture,  and  loom  pattern  drawing. 
A  botanical  garden  is  attached  to  the  school.  The  government  allows 
3,100  francs  a  year  to  the  school  of  Lyons.  The  school  supplies  the 
scholars  with  everything  but  the  materials,  and  allows  them  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  works.  Their  professor  of  painting  is  a  man  of  distin- 
guished talent  well  known  to  connoisseurs. 

"The  I^Yench  manufacturer  justly  considers  that  his  pattern  is  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  his  su<'C(?ss  in  trade,  for  the  mert^  handiwork  of  weaving 
is  a  simple  aflair  with  the  improved  Jaccpiard  loom.    He  therefore 
visits  the  school  and  picks  out  the  boy  who  promises,  by  taste  and 
invention,  to  suit  his  j)urpose  the  best.     He  invites  him  to  his  home, 
boards  him,  and  gives  him  a  small  salary,  to  be  gi*adually  advanced. 
One  gentleman  told  Doctor  BowTing  that  he  had  three  such  youths  in 
his  employment,  to  the  youngest  of  whom  he  gave  1,000  francs,  or  £40, 
per  annum.    After  three  or  four  years,  if  the  young  artist's  success  be 
remarkable,  he  may  have  his  salary  raised  to  double  or  treble  that  sum ; 
and  when  his  reputation  is  once  established,  he  is  sure  of  the  offer  of  a 
partnership.    Su(ih  is  the  general  history  oi  msai^  ^i  >Jsv^  stfScLwS^wyi^  ^ 
Lyons.    Even  the  French  weaver,  who  earivft  o\iYs  ^5Ml.  o^  "ii^-  ^  ^a=^ 
piides  himself  upon  hia  knowledge  of  deeigu*,  Aie^  Nd'iSLtas:^  w«t  ^^^ 
Aimdnei/ Datter/i«  ,Q  lus  possession  and  deaca^ '      ^     "     "  '^ 
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geldoin  erring  far  iii  i)re(lictiiig  the  snceess  of  any  new  style.  By  thia 
disposition  the  minds  of  the  silk  weavers  in  France  become  elevated 
and  refined,  instead  of  being  stultified  in  gin  shops,  as  those  of  the 
Englisli  too  fiequently  are.  In  tiow(T  patterns  the  French  designs  are 
remarkably  free  from  incongruities,  being  eopied  from  nature  with  ad- 
entific  precision.  Tliey  supply  taste  to  the  Avhole  world,  in  proixiitioQ 
to  the  extent  of  their  exi>ort4itions,  which  amount  to  110,000,000  out  of 
140,000,000.  In  the  Lyons  schcK)l  collections  of  silk  fabrics  may  be 
studied,  extending  over  a  pt»riod  of  4,000  years,  with  explanations  of 
the  modes  in  which  every  pattern  was  produced,  fi'oin  the  rude  silk  (rf 
the  Egyptian  mummies  to  figured  webs  of  the  last  year.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Ohamlwr  of  Commerce  of  Lyons 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Frencli  government  permission  for  M. 
Chevmeil,  the  eminent  director  of  the  dye  works  of  the  Gobelins,  to  lec- 
ture to  the  aitisans  of  Lyons  uiK)n  the  ''Laws  of  tlie  simultaneous  wn- 
trast  of  colors,"  which  he  discovered  and  has  so  al)ly  elucidated — ^laws 
which,  (mce  demonstrated,  become  a  means  of  assorting  colors  so  as  to 
obtain  their  best  possible  effect,  an<l  make  the  princiiples  of  taste  which 
govern  the  arrangement  of  colors  as  definite  as  the  harmonies  of  music. 

DYEING    IX    FRANCE  ANl)    CONTRIBUTIONS    OF    MODERN 

SCIENCE  TO  TUE  ART. 

There  would  be  l>ut  a  limited  field  for  the  exercis(*  of  ta«te  in  the  tex- 
tile industry'  without  the  art  of  dyeing,  which  is  to  tissues  what  the  sum- 
mei-'s  sun  is  to  the  landscape,  the  source  of  all  which  delights  the  eye  in 
light  and  color.  Wliile  admiring  the  splendors  of  imi)ression  and  color 
displayed  u]K)n  the  fabrics  of  the  pi-esent  day,  we  shoidd  not  forget  how 
largely  they  are  due  to  the  intelligence  and  science  of  the  Fi'ench  states- 
men and  savans  of  former  generations. 

The  great  Colbert  in  establishing  nmnufactiu'es  in  France,  made 
improvenH»nts  in  the  art  of  dy(Mng  the  object  of  si>ecial  c^re.     He  pub- 
lished in  1072  a  set  of  regulations  '4br  the  dyeing  of  wools  and  the 
maniifa(»tme  of  wools  of  all  colors,-'  and  showed  that  dyeing  was  an  ob)ect 
deserving  public  attention  from  the  additional  value  wluch  it  confers 
upon  many  of  the  articles  of  commenie.    ''^if  the  manufactories  of  wool, 
silk,  and  thread  are  to  be  reckoned  among  those  which  contribute  most 
to  the  support  of  cx>nmierce,  dyeing,"  says  Colbert,  "which  gives  them 
that  striking  variety  of  color  by  which  they  resemble  what  is  most  beau- 
tiftil  in  nature,  may  be  considered  as  the  soul  of  tissues,  without  which 
the  bodv  could  scarcelv  exist.    Wool  and  silk,  the  natiu*al  color  of  which 
rathor  JndicHtes  the  mdeness  of  former  ages  than  the  genius  and 
iiuproveinent  of  the  present^  would  l>e  in  no  gre«t.  t^tjlwi*.  if  the  art  of 
ir^yi^/r  flid  not  famish  attractions  which  Te«c«mm«ivOLiaiftmw«a\ft  ^a» 
f^  ^^^^hnroim  nations.     All   visible  o\>3ect»  ar^  ei««ii»MiaaRaL 
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and  that  tlieir  duration  sliould  equal  that  of  the  material  which  they 
adorn.'' 

These  idea«  bore  fruit  in  the*  magnificent  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins 
manufactory,  and  more  usefully  in  the  famous  black  cloths  of  Sedan, 
both  of  which  are  due  to  this  great  statesman.  The  art  of  dyeing  was 
also  during  his  time  applied  to  printing  cottons.  The  industry  of  o^co 
printing  was  founded  in  Holland  during  the  17th  century  by  a  native  of 
France.  It  was  planted  by  a  Frenchman  in  1690  upon  the  baiiks  of  the 
Thames,  and  established  about  that  time  by  a  French  refugee  at  Neuf- 
chatel,  from  whence  it  was  brought  back  again  to  the  country  of  its 
nativity  by  the  celebrated  Oberkampf.  The  regulation  of  the  art  of 
dyeing  continued  after  the  time  of  Colbert  to  be  an  object  of  govern- 
mental care  ia  France;  and  Hellot,  Macquer,  and  Berthollet,  all  eminent 
chemists,  were  successively  appointed  to  superintend  the  practice  of 
dyeing  and  to  cultivate  the  branches  of  science  which  had  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the  art.  Each  of  these  chemists  left  practi- 
cal treatises  upon  dyeing,  of  great  value.  The  work  of  Berthollet,  pub- 
lished in  1701,  beeame  the  standard  book  of  the  age,  since  it  contained 
not  only  a  detailed  account  of  the  practical  oi)erations  of  the  art,  but 
theoretical  views  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.  These 
works,  and  that  of  Chaptal,  who  while  occupying  the  office  of  minister 
of  the  interior,  had  become  interested  in  the  art,  contained  nearly  all 
that  was  valuable  resi)ecting  the  art  of  dyeing  in  any  language  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  best  informed  Englishmen  of  that  period, 
such  a«  Mr.  Anderson,  author  of  the  "History  of  Commerce,"  and  Mr. 
Howe,  author  of  an  essay  on  blea-ching,  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  the 
superiority  in  brilliancy  of  color  of  the  articles  of  French  manufacture  of 
this  period,  and  to  attribute  it  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  government. 

The  Exposition  of  Paris  has  called  forth  a  beautiftd  study  on  the  dyeing 
and  printing  of  fabrics  from  M.  De  Kaeppilin.  This  treatise,  the  more 
elaborate  work  of  M.  Schutzenberger,  published  in  1867,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Industrial  Society  of  MulhoUvSe,  and  the  admirable  report  of 
Dr.  Holfman,  president  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  published  in 
1863,  furnish  ami>le  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  art  in  this  century. 
A  signal  step  in  the  advancement  of  this  ait  was  the  discovery  by  the  cele- 
brated Vauquelin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  of  the  metal 
chromium  the  compcmnds  of  which  have  since  had  so  many  industrial  appli- 
cations, especially  in  the  printing  of  mousselines  and  calicoes,  as  in  the 
chromate  of  lead  first  i)repared  for  printing  cottons  by  Lassarque  in  1819, 
and  tlie  oxide  of  chromium  (»ombined  with  arsenious  acid  to  form  green, 
applied  by  Courez.  In  1810  Loffet  introduced  the  process  of  fixing  colors 
by  means  of  steam  to  theprintuig  of  cashmere  ft\v8b^\^^\>DL\s&^«^^ws®^^^ 
the  immeraion  of  the  fabrics  in  a  bath  of  tinctor^,  T>\m\v%XSaR^^5^'^'^^^  ^ 
^,  '39,  m,  and  '45,  the  beautiftil  diacovexy  ot  \J^itfeV«««c4^^^^;^^ 
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this  application  which  gave  the  vast  extension  to  the  manafacture  of 
printed  woollen  tissues,  which  constitute  at  present  the  most  important 
part  of  the  combed-wool  industry  of  France,  and  the  only  branch  which 
has  been  successfully  pursued  in  this  country.  The  application  of  steam 
colors  to  cotton  fabrics  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  discovery  of  stan- 
nate  of  soda  by  Mr.  Steiner,  which  enables  the  colorist  to  give  to  the 
steam  print  a  solidity  and  lustre  in  which  it  was  wanting  before. 

Of  the  modem  discoveries  in  chemistry  there  is  none  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  cheap  production  of  ultra-marine,  which  was  effected 
by  Guimet  in  1828,  the  right  being  secured  to  him  by  patent.  This 
material,  affording  a  blue  color  of  suri)assing  intensity  and  purity,  was 
formerly  supplied  by  levigating  the  powder  of  the  mineral  lujm  laztUi, 
obtained  in  small  masses  from  Siberia.  Its  value  in  the  arts  was  125 
francs  an  ounce,  more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  The  artificial  ultra-marine 
is  produced  by  combining  the  Siime  chemical  substances,  the  soda,  silica, 
sulphur,  and  alumina  which  are  found  in  the  lapis  lazidi,  and  is  equal 
in  brilliancy  of  color  to  the  natural  idtra-marine.  Its  cost  has  been 
reduced  from  6,000  francs  to  6  francs  the  kilogram.  The  first  impressions 
were  made  with  this  color,  fixed  by  albumen  upon  mousselines  delaine, 
in  1834,  and  in  the  richest  fabrics  of  France  this  beautifiU  color  i-eplaces 
the  duller  tints  formed  by  indigo  and  i)nissian  bliu%  the  latter  dye  hav- 
ing been  fixed  upon  woollen  tissues  as  a  color  of  impressicm  in  1836. 

We  must  not  pass  over  another  series  of  inventions,  although  they 
have  special  relations  to  the  printing  of  cx)ttou  fabrics.  For  the  printing 
of  cottons  madder  is  by  far  the  most  imjwrtant  material  on  aceount  of 
the  permanency  of  its  dyes.  The  extensive  demand  for  this  material 
and  the  desirablene^is  of  obtaining  brighter  tints  has  made  it  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance  to  free  the  coloring  principle  of  the  madder 
root  from  extraneous  matters.  The  French  chemical  manufacturers  have 
achieved  remarkable  results  in  this  direction.  In  1826  MM.  Kobiquet 
and  Collin  discovered  in  the  madder  root  the  principle  alizarine j  formerly 
a  rose-colored  dye,  which  the  English  afterwards  introduced  as  a  com- 
mercial article  imder  the  name  of  pincoffine.  In  1828  puri)urine,  also 
derived  fr-om  madder,  was  indicated  by  the  saHie  chemist  as  a  chemical 
species  distinct  from  alizarine.  It  ftuiiishes  a  more  vivid  red  than  the 
alizarine,  and  is  now  prepared  commercially.  Sinc-e  the  period  last  men- 
tioned the  coloring  matter  of  madder  has  been  concentrated  in  the  form 
known  as  garancine  and  flowers  of  madder.  These  materials  are  i>w*pared 
commercially  in  France  in  vast  quantities,  their  use  proving  greatly 
advantageous,  both  in  respect  to  e<iouomy  and  improvement  of  color. 
The  dyeing  i>owers  of  purpurine  and  alizarine  are  remarkable,  that  of 
puijyuiiiie  being  equal  to  forty  or  fifty  times  the  siime  quantity  of  madder, 
^nd  t/iat  of  alizarine  to  tiiat  of  thiity-eiglittime»t\iatot«vvidder.  These 
^ f^'^ substances  haveheen  foimd  valuable  in  dyeing  \voo\,  ^oo\m«t^w\i^ 
'^  -^/w/w  and  cream  of  tartar  gives,  witli  pwrpuriue,  aXmSVSsff^V,  mnianii 
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red,  and  mordanted  with  tartar  and  a  solution  of  tin  gives,  with  purpurine, 
a  scarlet  almost  as  fine  as  that  from  cochineal. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  recent  improvements  by  which  the 
coloring  matter  of  madder  is  obtained  in  a  purer  and  more  concentrated 
form  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  usual 
processes  in  printing.  These  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes : 
First,  where  the  colors  are  fixed  without  a  mordant,  as  in  dyeing 
blue  with  indigo,  either  of  a  uniform  tint,  or  where  the  whites  are 
reserved  by  an  application  which  prevents  the  contact  of  the  dye  upon 
the  parts  to  remain  uncolored.  Second,  where  mordants  are  first  printed 
upon  the  tissues,  which  are  afterwards  subjected  to  subsequent  operations 
of  tinctures,  as  by  immersion  in  the  dyeing  liquid,  &c.  This  process 
until  vciy  recently  has  been  necessary  for  all  madder  dyes.  Third,  where 
the  mordants  and  coloring  matters  are  previously  combined  together  to 
form  the  color  to  be  impressed,  which  is  called  a  "color  of  application.'' 
In  this  lai^t  class  of  processes  the  printed  tissues  are  suspended  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  steam  from  boiling  water,  which  produces  the  same 
effect  as  dying  by  immersion  in  a  liquid  bath,  the  colors  combining 
directly  with  the  fibi-es  of  the  tissues.  By  means  of  the  steaming  process, 
the  operator  can  print  and  fix  at  once  an  indefinite  number  of  colors, 
and  teniiinate  by  the  two  or  three  operations  of  printing,  fixing,  and 
wasliing  a  work,  which  formerly  required  many  weeks  when  accomplished 
by  the  process  of  dyeing  after  the  printing  with  mordants;  almost  all  the 
coloring  materials  known  could  be  fixed  by  the  third  process  upon  tis- 
sues of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton.  The  coloring  matter  of  madder  alone  has 
not  been  isolated  in  sufficiently  advantageous  conditions  of  assimilation, 
that  the  proci^ss  of  fixing  by  steam  could  be  applied  to  it.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  diflerent  purifications  of  madder  has  placed  it  in  the  power  of 
the  printer  of  tissues  to  apply  the  expeditious  process  of  steam  printing 
to  the  most  permanent  and  useful  of  all  vegetable  colors.  The  most 
important  use  of  madder  as  a  color  of  application  has  been  achieved 
only  within  a  few  months.  Very  beautiful  fabrics  printed  by  this  process 
at  two  establisliments,  one  in  France  and  the  other  in  Bohemia,  were 
^iisplayed  at  the  ExiK)sition.  M.  De  Kaeppilin,  referring  to  these  fab- 
rics, says,  ''It  is  e\ident  that  the  long  and  difficult  operations  required 
for  fixing  the  vegetable  coloring  material  on  tissues  are  now  quite  sim- 
plified, and  that  tlie  new  manner  of  fixing  the  coloring  material  of  mad- 
der, all  prepared  and  combined  with  the  different  mordants,  being  allied 
with  the  beautiful  and  simple  fabrication  of  colors  from  aniUne,  will 
achieve  for  the  industry-  of  piinting  tissues  its  most  beautiful  conquest. 
Instead  of  the  ancient  steam  colors,  which  in  resj^ect  to  solidity  left  much 
to  desire,  the  madder  colors,  married  as  it  were  with  tlkft  \^\\Sl\»x!^»  ^^^^^'^^ 
derived  from  coal  tar  and  the  solid  and  resistaat  iaVEL<eiTAQAA^\«>C^Si5^^ 
marine  and  chrome  green  of  Guignet,  witt  Tep\sw!J^  \S^fe  toi^X^M^  oa^^'^'^  ^ 
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It  has  long  been  known  tliat  certain  npecics  of  lichen  exposed  simnl- 
taneously  to  the  action  of  ammonia^  moisture,  and  a  moderate  tempoft- 
ture,  g^diially  acquire  a  deep  puri)le  color,  and  the  j^roperty  of  dyeing 
wool  and  silk  with  pnre  and  brilliant  tint«.  The  pasty  ami  woody  mass 
containing  the  coloring  matter  iH  known  as  cudbear.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter extracted  by  means  of  an  alkali  and  separated  from  the  woody  por- 
tions is  known  nn  archil  or  orseiUe.  A  new  kind  of  archil  was  intro- 
duced in  1856  by  MM.  Guinon,  Mamas,  and  Bonnet,  under  the  name  of 
French  piuple,  in  the  form  of  lime  lake.  It  furnishes  very  fine  and  pme 
mauve  and  dahlia  tints  upon  silk  and  wool  without  mordants,  and  mixes 
easily  with  other  coloring  matters,  such  as  ultramarine,  indigo,  carmine, 
cochineal,  aniline  i*ed,  &c.,  producing  the  most  varied  and  delicate  tints. 
The  manufacture  of  French  pur[>le,  although  at  one  time  extensively 
prosecutetl,  has  been  greatly  diminished  in  imjiortance  by  the  competition 
of  the  coal-tar  puq)'e. 

In  1854  MM.  HaiimaTin  and  Coixlillet  succeeded  in  fixing  upon  fab- 
rics the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves.  In  1851  and  1852  the  famous 
Chinese  green,  calUnl  Lo-Jcao  was  introduced.  Subsequently  M.  Chan'en, 
of  Lyons,  obtained  the  coloring  piinciple  of  the  Lo-Jcao  from  a  weed  indig- 
enous to  Euroi)e,  the  Rhamnus  catharticm^  for  which  he  received  a 
gold  medal.  The  Chinese  grei»n  was  especially  admired  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  green  shades  which  the  fabrics  dyed  with  it  assumed  in 
artificial  light.  MM.  Guinon,  Mamas,  and  Bonnet  discovered  the  means 
of  producing  at  less  cost  shades  of  green  which  preserve  their  character 
under  artificial  light  by  the  use  of  Pnissian  blue  with  picric  acid.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  while  the  grc»ens  produced  by  intligo  and  picric  acid 
appear  blue  in  artificial  light,  the  dyes  jiroduced  by  Pnissian  blue  and 
picric  acid  appear  green. 

A  remarkable  and  veiy  l>eautiful  amaranthine  red  was  first  commer- 
cially prepared  from  uric  acid  in  185G.  This  dye,  called  murcxidCj  created 
a  great  sensation,  but  its  use  was  of  short  duration,  as  a  more  \ivid  and 
more  easily  applied  tint  was  about  this  time  obtained  from  aniline,  and 
the  murexide  was  objectionable  because  the  color,  though  unaflfected  by 
the  sun,  was  destroyed  by  sulphurous  fumes,  as  in  the  atmosphere  or 
London,  impr(»gnated  with  sulphur  from  coal.  This  coloring  material  is 
pecidiarly  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  nearly  identical 
in  comi)osition  with  the  ancient  puri>le  derived  from  the  murex.  Pro- 
fessor Hofiman  reconls,  as  he  shared,  the  triumph  which  was  felt  in 
Liebig's  laboratory  when  a  few  grains  of  this  substance  were  first  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  scientific  discoveiy 
jr/M  nj/ide  practical  in  the  art.s.  Wlien  the  manufacture  reached  its  cnl- 
nu'nnfiFi^ piyint^  the  weekly  yieM  of  murexide  luoxveiwctOTy  only  amounted 
^<?iJo  lorn  than  12  cwt,  a  quantity  in  the  productioiv  ot  N«\L\fc\v\5i\OTA  A 
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1856  was  remarkable  in  the  history  of  dyeing  as  the  epoch  of  the  most 
complete  revolution  of  the  art.  It  was  the  period  of  the  practical  dis- 
covery of  the  first  aniline  colors.  The  property  which  aniline^  a  pro- 
duct from  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  coal  series,  possesses  of  forming 
colored  compounds,  was  indicated  by  Bunge  in  1856.  This  indication 
was  followed  by  the  discovery  by  a  young  English  chemist,  named  Per- 
kins, of  the  means  of  preparing  commercially  from  aniline  a  coloring 
substance  of  great  intensity  of  hue  and  permanency,  which  is  known  in 
the  arts  as  the  "Peikins  violet."  This  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  the  commercial  preparation  in  France,  by  Verguin,  of  the  aniline  red. 
The  extraordinary  qualities  of  these  products,  the  wonderful  facility  with 
which  they  could  be  applied,  to  wool  and  silk,  and  the  freshness  and 
vividness  of  their  hues,  stimulated  the  scientific  and  practical  chemists 
in  France  and  England  to  search  for  new  compounds  from  the  same 
source,  and  to  cheapen  the  production  of  those  known.  The  most 
important  scientific  results  were  obtained  by  the  English  chemist  Hoff- 
man, who  discovered  and  prepared  the  colorless  rosaniline,  a  base  from 
which  all  the  reds,  besides  many  other  colors,  may  be  formed,  by  differ- 
ent reagents.  The  colors  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  coal 
series  are  as  various  and  as  vivid  as  the  hues  of  the  flowers. 

The  aniline  colors  whose  use  in  the  arts  has  been  fidly  established  by 
practice,  are : 

1.  The  aniline,  or  Perkins  \iolet,  called  also  rosaline,  indesine,  mauve, 
aneleine,  hamaline,  and  violene. 

2.  The  aniline  reds  with  a  rosaline  base,  called  also  fhschine,  azaleine, 
and  magenta. 

3.  The  blues  of  rosanaline,  Lyons  blue,  blue  de  lumiere, 

4.  The  rosaniline  violets,  different  in  hue  from  the  Perkins  violet. 
6.  Hofl&nan's  \iolet. 

6.  Imperial  dahlia. 

7.  Aniline  green. 

To  these  may  be  added  an  orange  color,  chrysaniline,  and  colors  pro- 
duced from  the  oxidation  of  aniline,  but  not  directly  applied ;  a  green 
called  emeraldine,  a  bine  called  azurine,  and  the  intense  aniline  black, 
developed  only  on  vegetable  fibres. 

The  use  of  these  colors  gives  a  marked  character  to  the  dyed  tissues  of 
the  present  age.  The  great  change  effected  by  them  was  remarkably 
illustrated  at  the  Exposition  by  a  display  of  parallel  series  of  wools  dyed 
by  the  ancient,  and  the  new  or  aniline  processes.  The  aniline  hues  were 
predominant  in  the  richly  colored  fabrics  of  the  Exposition,  and,  adopt- 
ing the  figure  of  Colbert,  that  "  color  is  the  soul  of  tissues,  without  which 
the  body  could  scarcely  exist,"  we  might  say  that  ^<^;eft  ^a^vsw*  ^sx.  '^^^ 
pmfcholopieal  character  of  the  fabrics  ol  t\ie  -pt^^esoX)  ^^  •  fc^sstfswj,  "^^ 
wonders  of  modem  science  what  is  straaset  t^iMi  \5[^>aa»X»  ^^<^  ^B^'^^^ 
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Artistic  reasons  are  not  the  only  ones  which  have  led  to  the  prevailing 
use  of  the  new  dyes ;  economical  reasons  have  had  equal  weight,  espe- 
cially in  the  woollen  industry.  One  of  the  most  reniai^kable  characters 
of  the  coloiing  materials  derived  from  aniline  is  the  powerful  affinity 
which  they  possess  for  materials  of  animal  origin,  or  nitrogenized  sub- 
stances, and  especially  for  wool,  silk,  albumen,  gluten,  and  caseine.  The 
affinity  for  these  substances  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  mor- 
dant. In  the  application  to  vegetable  tissues,  such  as  cotton,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  animalize  the  fibre  with  albumen.  These  colors  may  not 
only  be  apphed  with  the  greatest  facility  in  dyeing  by  immersion,  but 
add  vastly  to  the  economy  of  printing  mousselines  or  calicos,  as  they 
may  be  used  as  "  colors  of  application"  in  steam  printing.  Besides,  all 
these  colors  are  now  sold  commercially  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and 
very  often  in  crystals.  The  colorist  has  rarely  anything  more  to  do  than 
to  dissolve  the  product  in  a  suitable  vehicle,  and  to  put  it  in  i)resenc^  of 
the  fibre,  in  the  conditions  in  which  it  can  adliere,  which  for  wool  and 
silk  are  extremely  simple. 

The  great  problem  in  the  art  which  science  has  now  to  resolve  is  to 
give  more  stability  of  color  to  these  magnificent  products  of  modem 
chemistry.  The  cheitiist  who  has  furnished  many  of  the  facts  above 
given,  M.  De  Kaeppilin,  is  hoi>efid  that  this  will  be  accomplished.  He 
says :  "  Some  of  these  residts  have  ah*eady  been  obtained ;  above  all, 
upon  tissues  of  wool  and  silk.  It  is  evident  that  colors  derived  from 
archills,  such  as  the  violets  and  reds,  aie  more  fugitive  than  the  l^erkins 
violet  or  new  \aolets  from  rosaniline  of  Fourier  and  Oliappal ;  that  the 
roses  of  safflower  or  cochineal  are  not  more  stable  than  the  roses  of  aniline, 
and  that  aniline  black  is  not  only  8ui)erior  to  all  other  blacks,  but  that 
it  is  wholly  unalterable  and  of  complete  stability  ujwn  tissues  of  cotton." 

Before  closing  this  imperfect  review  of  the  relation  of  crhemical  arts  to 
the  woollen  industry,  it  is  due  to  American  science  to  obijerve  that  the 
name  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  is  most  honorably  mentioned 
by  French  savans  among  those  who  have  rendered  important  serAi<;e  to 
the  art  of  dyeing  and  printing  tissues.  The  credit  is  awarded  to  him  of 
the  introduction  of  lime  in  the  operation  of  bleaching  for  the  purpose  of 
Siiponifying  the  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  ciTide  tissues.  He  thus 
completed  the  greiit  discover^"  of  Berthollet  of  the  bleaching  qualities  of 
chlorine. 

CHAEACTERISTIC  CEXTKES  IX  FRA^TE. 

The  higlily  philosophical  work  entitled  ''La  Laiue,"  being  one  of  a  series 

of  studies  upon  the  regime  of  manufactiu'es,  by  Louis  lli^vbaud,  member 

of  the  Institute,  accompanied  by  numerous  statistical  documents,  pub- 

J/shed  in  ISO?,  together  with  the  treatise  ou  the  industry  of  card- wool, 

\rM,  Mandonig^  and  the  more  elaborate  treatiftii  w\>o\i  t\i^  m^v^tt^  ^i 
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indnstry  in  France.    The  former  work  is  the  principal  authority  for  the 
BtatementB  which  follow. 

ELBEITF. 

In  the  woollen  industry  Normandy  stands  in  the  first  rank  among 
the  present  provinces  of  Fnuice.  The  genius  and  taste  of  the  Nor- 
man race  are  the  inheritance  of  a  remote  antiquity.  The  country  of 
Caux  and  the  valley  of  Ange  were  renowned  for  their  fabrics  during  the 
I)eriod  of  the  Roman  emi>ire,  and  furnished  plaid  cloths,  woven  in  squares, 
the  original  tyi^es  of  the  Scotch  tartans,  for  clothing  the  Koman  armies. 
There  are  traces  of  this  industry  at  Elbeuf  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
of  considerable  jictivity  in  the  13th.  The  industry  was  arrested  by  the 
English  invasion  of  the  14tli  century,  and  the  inaction  was  prolonged  by 
the  wars  of  the  Frond.  In  the  17th  century  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
was  revived  through  pri\il(»ges  obtained  from  the  founder  of  the  French 
protective  system,  Colbert,  and  became  established  upon  their  present 
firm  foundation  through  the  industrial  war  which  Napoleon  waged  against 
England  by  means  of  the  c<mtinental  blocka<le.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, to  find  at  Elbeuf  one  of  the  most  characteristic  centres  of  the  woollen 
industry  in  the  world.  Tlie  whole  life  of  Elbeuf  is  its  card- wool  manu- 
facture, which  sup])orts  a  jiopulation  of  19,000,  and,  including  that  which 
is  floating,  a  population  of  30,000,  and  furnishes  a  product  of  85,000,000 
francs.  Elbeuf  ranks  first  of  all  towns  in  this  manufiuiture  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  novelties  or  fancy  fabrics  of  clothing  wool.  Other  towns  can 
rival  it  in  th(»  strength  of  goods  and  cheapness  of  pricx?,  but  in  every- 
thing requiring  ornanuMit,  delicacy  of  tints,  taste,  and  elegance  in  card- 
wool  fa])rics  Elbeuf  stands  alM)ve  all  rivals.  It  is  the  iK>iiit  above  all 
others  where  the  American  manufacturers  and  designers  can  acquire 
that  taste  which  is  unattainable  witlumt  the  study  of  models.  The  cus- 
tomers of  Elbeuf  are  the  i)rin<Mpal  tiiilors  and  great  commission-houses 
of  Paris,  and  tlu»y  are  usually  the  judges  who  detennine  whether  a  nov- 
elty shall  be  a  sucx^ess.  C'ases  ai*e  mentioned  where  a  manufacturer  has 
distributed  40,000  francos'  worth  of  patterns  of  a  single  fabric  into  the 
hands  of  commercial  travellers,  thus  sowing  that  he  may  reap.  The 
har\Tst  is  som(»times  enonnous.  The  cases  are  not  infrecpient  where  a 
happy  chance,  or  a  fugitive  fancy,  has  founded  a  foitune.  In  the  com- 
petition of  novelties,  none  of  which  last  more  than  a  season,  but  which 
establish  modes  which  extend  like  the  wave  of  a  tide  all  over  the  world 
of  fashion,  the  tide  being  at  its  height  in  a  distant  province  when  it  has 
ebbed  at  its  sour(»e,  then»,  is  a  novelty  and  activity  which  impresses 
itself  ui>on  the  y)hysiognoniy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

In  the  manufacture  of  novelties  and  fiincy  stuffs  the  designers  perform 
a  very  important  part;  for  tlie  success  of  a  aeaAOii  A^e^wj^A  xs^w^Os^s^ 
mapiratioD.    A  good  designer  makes  Ms  own  Xfexraa,  ^aJWX^^K^asiSiSaR 
turer8  usanlly  aeciire  their  services  by  \arg^  xewMAa,   'fai  ""^"^^^ 
tbejrhave  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  theii  desvguA^  waft  «fiwvcvVH«-««^ " 
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partners  in  lionses  whose  fortunes  are  made  by  tJieir  taste.  The  design 
of  a  fabric  is  not  difficult,  and  requires  no  great  preparatory  study,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  combine*  some  hues  and  colors  to  produce  a  certain 
harmony  of  eft'ects.  It  is  a  work  which  it  would  sc»em  any  one  coidd  do, 
and  yet  it  requires  a  i>eciUiar  gift.  Theni  is  a  precise  point  which  the 
designer  must  rea<;h,  and  not  overstep;  a  shuiht  which  will  be  accepted 
when  no  other  would  find  favor;  a  coutrai4t  which  \*ill  be  agreeable  on 
one  stuii'  and  displease  on  another;  and  a  management  of  mere  nothings, 
or  little  aecident*,  which  api>ear  to  have  no  signification,  but  which  make 
success  or  failure.  The  Fi-ench  de^signer  is  n»strained  by  the  public  sen- 
timent of  his  country,  to  whi(»h  he  must  never  do  violence,  which  it?quires 
elegance  without  affectation,  and,  in  the  midst  of  i>eii>etual  caprices, 
demands  what  is  natural  in  everything  that  is  (original. 

Next  to  the  designers  rank  the  workmen,  who  a-c^t  as  their  inteii^reters, 
by  translating  the  design  upon  the  loom  or  the  Jacquaixl  cards,  and  an-smge 
the  warps  and  harnesses  so  that  the  weaver  may  perform  the  mechan- 
ical work.  Tli(?se  workmen  are  all  highly  paid.  Another  class  of  work- 
men ai-e  the  tchantiUeurs^  or  nu»n  who  ex(»cute  the  first  specimen  pattern, 
by  which  the  prol)able  effect  of  a  design  is  dctennined.  These  men  are 
requinnl  to  be  absolutely  tnistw'oitliy,  esj)ecially  Avhen  many  siHH'imen 
patterns  are  made  to  secure  orders  for  goods.  Some  of  the  large  estab- 
lishments keep  their  workmen  of  this  <'la^s  in  the  utmost  seclusion. 
There  an*  some  establishments  which  make  the  funiishing  of  specimen 
patterns  for  the  similler  establishments  their  sole  business. 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  the  woollen  in<lusti'y  of  Elbeuf  which 
has  greatly  stimidated  its  extension.  It  is  the  facilities  for  credit  which 
are  aftVuded  to  the  manufacturer.  Cost  of  c^ipital  is  the  o]>stacle  of  al^ 
othei*s  against  which  the  woollen  manufacturer  has  chiefly  to  contend,  on 
accoimt  of  the  deamess  of  raw  material.  Usually  the  wool  nianufactiu^r 
obtiiins  his  raw  material  only  for  cash,  or  on  short  credit.  At  Ell>euf  there 
are  several  hous(*s  wldch  ai'e  at  the  same  time  banks  and  warehouses,  and 
which  give  credit  for  all  oix^rations  of  trade;  but  the  pecidiiu'ity  of  these 
houses  at  Elbeuf  is  that  they  sell  tlu»  raw  material  not  for  notes  payable 
at  a  llxed  time,  but  on  an  account  current.  Any  manufacturer  who  wants 
a  lot  of  wool  can  select  it,  fix  his  price,  and  cany  it  away.  The  i>ayment 
is  almost  discretionary  with  the  purchaser.  Every  facility  is  given  for 
payment,  which  nuiy  be  ma<le  li'om  time  to  time,  as  the  manufacturer 
gets  his  returns.  The  account-cunent  is  the  min^or  in  which  the  niann- 
tacturer  has  reflected  the  state  of  his  affairs.  This  system,  under  which 
iwrsonal  character  is  the  gauge  of  solvency,  has  given  great  >atality  to 
t}w  bnshwss  of  Elbeuf.  Alongside  of  the  hereditary  houses  of  this 
Jiiwient  tvwn  there  are  ^Tcat  numbers  of  c\iVidte\i  of  their  works,  who, 
m//j^//'o/ii  workmen  to  overseers,  have  ftuaWy  e^vi\iM\%«iV13toL«a  QVv<&NvsQft 
" ^P^^^fJett4?.s.     It  is  this  infusion  of  new  ^AihhI  \v\\Vc\\  vwi»5tN»\XMi ^aaw- 
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here.  It  offers  a  means  of  improviug  the  condition  of  the  workmen  cer- 
tainly not  less  x)ractical  than  the  system  of  co-operation  which  is  now 
being  so  earnestly  recommended  to  public  favor,  but  which  does  not 
seem  of  easy  application  in  the  textile  industry. 

A  characteristic  feature  in  the  manufacturing  system  of  Elbeuf  is  that 
while  there  are  many  complete  establishments  where  wool  enters  in  the 
fleece  and  issues  in  finished  fabrics,  the  dominant  industry  of  this  town 
is  the  application  of  distinct  processes  of  manufacture,  single  establish- 
ments being  devoted  wholly  to  preparing  wool,  others  to  carding,  or 
spinning,  or  dyeing.  Each  of  the  processes  of  washing  the  wool,  dry- 
ing, biinnng,  caixling,  suiiplying  patterns,  wea\dng,  spinning,  fuUing, 
gigging,  pressing,  and  packing,  constitute  separate  industries.  There 
are  20  great  dyeing  estiiblishments,  12  for  spinning,  50  for  work- 
ing up  waste,  many  drying  establishments,  &c.,  and  many  houses  which 
are  commercial  nither  than  industrial,  uniting  these  dilferent  industries 
to  produce  fabrics  which  they  put  in  the  market.  This  system  is  very 
advantageous  to  the  small  fabricant  who  has  but  little  capital  at  com- 
mand. He  can  choose  for  each  kind  of  oi)eration  the  special  establish- 
ment where  it  is  done  l)est,  and  at  the  least  expense.  Tlie  advantages 
are  so  marked  that  many  Avealthy  houses  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  consideratiim  whether  this  system  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  in  some  of  the  great  manufiictuiing  centres  in  this 
country.  It  prevails  here  to  a  limited  extent,  as  for  spinning  yarns.  It 
has  recently  been  ai)plied  to  washing  and  pi'ei>aring  wool.  It  may  be 
found,  as  has  been  tlic  experience  at  Elbeuf,  that  where  both  systems, 
that  of  concentration  and  dispersion  of  labor,  prevail,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  the  general  advancement  of  the  manufacturing  iiulustry. 

All  the  regions  Avhere  the  woollen  industry  is  pursued  in  France  have 
a  comi>aratively  improved  asi>ect,  showing  the  increase  of  Avealth  which 
manufactiu'es  have  added  to  the  national  resources  of  the  soil.  The  cot- 
tages with  only  a  single  room  are  less  frequent,  and  here  and  there  may 
be  seen  the  dwelling  of  a  workman  indiciiting  a  c^>mfort  and  decency  of 
living  which  is  rare  among  the  peasiintry  of  France.  Yet  the  condition 
of  the  common  workmen  at  Ellnrnf,  judged  by  the  American  standard, 
is  far  fi*om  being  easy  or  en\iable.  The  whole  number  working  within 
and  without  the  to\m  is  estimated  at  24,000. 

The  following  statement  of  their  average  wages  is  derived  from  statis- 
tical documents  prepared  since  1864  by  a  former  mayor  and  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Ccmimerce  of  Elbeuf: 

For  children,  limited  to  8  horns'  work,  75  centimes  to  1  franc  10  cen- 
times, (e<iual  to  15  cents  to  22  cents;)  for  those  working  12  hours,  1  franc 
25  centimes  to  1  itauc  50  centimes,  (equal  to  25  cents  to  30  cents:)  youths 
from  16  to  18  years  old,  1  franc  50  centim.eH,  (^<w\jMiiV  \»  '^  ^^x^^j^"^  ^^^^^- 
men  by  the  day,  2  thincH  to  3  franca,  (eqna\  to  ^  iyevAje^  \Ri  ^  ^fcx^Xjevr^s^ 
working'  by  the  tusk  or  piece,  3  franco  XA^  4  irwue.^  ^  efc\\\:\s$xs»^^V^v^ 
60  cents  to  90  cents)— th^e  are  more  ii\i\r^to\J°  *^^""  ^ 
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workmeu  working  by  the  day,  1  fi-anc  10  centimes  to  2  francs,  (equal  to 
22  cents  to  40  cents;)  women  working  by  the  piece,  1  franc  75  centimeB 
to  2  francs  50  C'Cutimes,  (equal  to  35  cents  to  50  cents.)  It  is  estimated 
by  M.  Keybaud  that  in  the  most  ordinary  cases  the  yearly  wages  for  men 
are  750  francs,  ($150;)  for  women,  525  fi-iincs,  ($105;)  for  young  men  and 
girls,  375  francs,  ($75;)  for  children,  225  francs,  ($45.) 

The  i)ri(^8  of  food  and  lodging  are  relatively  high  at  Elbcuf.    Meat 
costs  1  franc  GO  centimes  the  kilogi*ani,  (or  17  cents  per  i>ound,)  and 
potatoes  5  to  G  francs  the  bushel.    The  food  of  the  men,  such  only  as 
serves  mei'ely  to  supix>rt  life,  costs  i>er  year  350  frsincs,  (f  70;)  houae 
rent-,  125  francs,  ($25;)  other  necessary  ex[Hms(;s  for  maintenance,  160  to 
180  francs,  ($32  to  $30.)    On  this  scale  of  living  the  workman  is  able  to 
eat  meat  only  on  Sunday,  the  only  animal  food  on  weekdays  being  salt- 
herring  or  mackerel;  and  even  with  this  meagre  sustenance  there  is 
hardly  any  nmrgin  for  saving  or  amiLsement.    The  invariable  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  the  comi)ensation  of  labor  to  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life,  the  system  which  free  trade  demands  to  have  applied  in 
this  country,  is  shown  at  Ell>euf  in  the  moral  degradation  of  the  work- 
ing classes.    The  consumption  of  alcohol  at  the  drinkuig  shops  is,  for 
the  whole  population  of  the  town,  16  litres  (28  innts)  per  head,  or,  deduc^ 
ing  the  women  and  the  children,  50  to  GO  litres  (from  80  to  100  pints)  for  the 
average  consumption  of  the  frequenters  of  the  cabaret.     "  On  the  other 
hand,''  says  M.  Reybaud,  *'the  women  give  themselves  up  to  other  tastes. 
Their  toilettes  consume  their  savings,  and  their  scniples  are  not  in  general 
very  vivid  as  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  same  when  it  is  insufficient." 
One  proof  of  the  genend  looseness  of  morals  among  the  whole  i)eople  is 
the  ciujtom  which  prevails  among  men  and  women  to  resort  for  the  night's 
lodging  to  vast  dormitories,  where  both  sexes  are  mingled  in  a  common, 
unlighted  apartment,  without  i)artitions,  and  wholly  fit^e  from  siureil- 
lanc«  or  restraint.    Another  evidence  of  the  low  morality  of  the  woik- 
men  is  the  common  practice  among  the  hand  weavers  to  sequestrate  ft 
portion  of  the  yarn  delivered  to  them  to  l>e  woven.    It  is  estimated  that 
some  workmen  by  this  means  add  a  quarter  to  a  third  to  their  stipulated 
pay.    It  is  thus  that  labor  revenges  itself  for  insuflicient  wages. 

In  looking  at  the  woollen  industry  at  this  imi>ort2int  centre,  as  a  whole, 

we  tind  this  industry,  vi(»wed  merely  as  an  art,  in  the  highest  state  of 

perfection,  and  pi-esenting  in  taste  and  pnx'esses  everything  worthy  of 

imitation;  but,  while  art  thriv(\s,  and  employers  are  enriched,  labor  is 

degiaded,  morality  is  dei)ressed,  and  humanity  suifers.    When  we  see 

tlie  benevolent  men  of  France  candidly  publishing  such  facts  as  are  stated 

ahovOf  Mid  iK^'knowledging  and  deploring  the  evils  of  the  social  system 

inherited  from  the  old  ieu(]alism  of  Europe,  diaH  w©  not  submit  to  the 

^i^ht  Siwritice  demanded  to  reconcile,  in  tiiift  iio\mtT>','v>MiX^\saw^\MMi 

Ze^/  to  do~2}rogreaa  in  the  industrial  art*^,  ^itAi  «b  yaat  wiifl^i»»»atfaRkNft 
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SEDAN. 

The  woollen  industry  of  Sedan,  although  of  the  same  general  character 
aa  that  which  tloimshes  with  greater  prosperity  at  Elbeuf,  deserves 
special  notice  from  the  celebrity  of  its  products.  The  maniifactiu*e  of 
cloths  was  pursued  by  isohited  workmen  from  Flanders,  when  Colbert 
applied  his  va«t  energies  to  give  a  national  character  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  France.  He  gave  to  Abl>eville,  Van  Kobais,  a  legacy  chronicled 
by  Thiers  as  more  Aaluable  to  France  than  the  conquests  of  Louis  XVI, 
which  struck  down  the  Si)anish  power,  and  to  Sedan,  !N^icholas  Cadeau, 
a  mast(?r  in  his  art,  who  soon  convei-ted  the  modest  production  of  the 
haudets  into  an  urban  manufacture.  Ustablishmenta  for  dyeing,  card- 
ing, and  dressing  w(»re  brought  within  the  walls  and  became  protected 
by  the  cannon  of  the  citadel.  That  which,  above  all,  promoted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  manufactures  of  this  city  after  their  fti*st  establishment,  was 
the  fidelity  Avith  which  its  cloths  were  fabricated;  the  marks  of  its 
fabrics  were,  like  the  marks  on  Swedish  iron,  or  the  tower  mark  on  Eng- 
lish sihx»r,  infallible  seals  of  excellence.  The  black  and  blue  cloths  pre- 
seiTcd  theii'  reputation  from  generation  to  generation,  and  many  houses 
of  Sedan  are  still  faithful  to  the  ancient  traditions,  as  proved  by  one 
gold  medal  and  eight  silver  medals,  and  none  of  less  degi'ce,  awarded  at 
the  Exposition. 

It  is  singular  that  an  invention  originating  in  Sedan  should  have 
changed  the  ancient  systc^n  whi(»h  made  excellence  in  material  and 
fabriciition  the  essential  (qualities  of  (iloths.  This  invention  was  that  of 
the  modern  styles  of  fancy  cloths,  and  Avas  due  to  one  of  those  hapi)y 
chancer  which  often  l(»ad  to  great  results  when  improved  by  intelligence. 
M.  Bonjean,  an  educj(t(»d  manufacturer,  one  day  found  among  his  pro- 
ducts a  piece  of  goods  which  was  defective  in  body  on  account  of  the 
dead  wool  of  which  it  was  fabricated.  It  occun-ed  to  him  that  h(».  coidd 
give  body  to  the  wool  l)y  incorporating  some  fibres  of  silk  in  the  warp. 
UiMUi  combining  the  wool  with  the  silk  he  found  that  the  latter  was  not 
incori)orated  in  the  fabric,  but  made  a  distinct  design  upon  the  cloth. 
Imi>ro\ing  upon  the  i<h»a  h(»re  suggested  by  using  the  Jawpiard  loom,  he 
finished  a  fabric  and  sent  it  to  a  leading  tailor  at  Paris.  To  his  aston- 
islunent  he  had  an  immediate  order  for  more  goods  of  the  same  styles  5 
still  more  variety  was  given  to  the  fabrics,  and  the  stufts  received  the 
name  of  the  Bonjean  ])atterns.  This  was  tlui  origin  of  the  fancy  (tassi- 
meres,  and  other  stuffs,  which  now  comprise  three-quarters  of  the  pro- 
duction of  card- wool  goo<ls,  but  which,  unhappily  for  Sedan,  built  up  the 
citv  of  Elbeuf,  the  most  formicbible  of  its  rivals. 

Leaving  tin*  consideration  of  the  technical  for  that  of  the  social  asi>ect4S 
of  the  industry  at  S(»dan,  we  are  interested  in  obtwiYVVw^!;,  \!Ckfe  ^«ccs^^<j*t 
morality  of  the  workmen  of  this  city,  w\\k\i  \s  \i^t\i\^  ^\XYCVsv>^i^  V^  ^ 
smaller  pojmliition,  as  (»ompared  to  otlier  iuaxiufe)C\>\3a\\v?»^^^^^^  ^^^^^a»s 
bat  mainly  to  most  honomble  eflforts  on  tVie  D^ixt  oi  >3ftfc  \svMvw^'8^i^^^ 
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The  increased  use  of  strong  alcoholic  drinks  in  couseqaence  of  the 
deamess  of  the  A\ines,  has  caused  drunkenness  to  become  a  x>r€ivailiiig 
evil  among  the  manufacturing  population  of  France.  ^^For  the  first 
time  in  the  coui'se  of  my  travels,"  siiys  Mr.  Keybaud,  "  I  have  found  at 
Sedan  a  population  which  was  al>le  to  dt^fend  it^self  against  drnnkeunesa. 
The  first  honor  is  due  to  the  chief  of  the  manufactiuiiig  houses.  By  a 
concert  which  shoidd  be  taken  for  an  exanii)l(*,  tln^y  have  closed  the  doors 
of  their  ateliers  against  workmen  with  whom  this  vice  wa«  notorioofl, 
who  themselves  consent  to  this  exijhision.  Tlie  sti'ife  has  been  a  long 
one,  and  with  any  other  poi)uhxtion,  i>erhaps,  the  reform  would  not  have 
succeeded.  At  Sedan  it  has  had  full  success :  acrting  first  upon  those 
less  hardened,  it  has  ended  by  reclaiming  or  im])roving  the  most  ohdu- 
rate.  Towards  those  who,  ^vith  the  lM»st  intentions,  would  occasionally 
jdeld  to  temptation,  thej'  have  shown  indulgence,  admitting  them  to  the 
benefit  of  succ(»ssiveanunidments;  provided  it  wa^s  recognizoil  that  the 
cases  were  less  frecpient  and  h»ss  gi-ave,  their  i)resence  in  the  mill  was 
tolerated.  The  condition  was  that  they  should  make  a  sincere  confession, 
or  that  the  Avife,  the  party  so  deeply  interested,  should  ask  favor  for  the 
husband's  delin(pien(;y.  The  results  of  this  reform  are  exhibited  by  the 
statement  given  of  the  habits  of  the  workmen  of  Sedan  by  a  former 
member  of  the  asscmibly:  'Tlu^  working  population  are  very  regular. 
The  life  in  the  family  is  the  nile.  The  religioiLs  sentiment  piwails  in 
the  mass  and  nmnifests  itsiif  in  acts.  The  w(n'kmen  do  not  frecjuent  the 
cabaret  on  Sunday.  They  pass  the  day  with  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  little  garden  which  is  the  object  of  their  ambition.  Education  is 
spreading  eveiy  day;  a  man  of  30  y<\ars  who  cannot  read  and  WTite  is  a 
rare  exception.'"  The  econcmiy  produced  by  these  habits,  and  cheapness 
of  food  and  lodging,  enable  the  workmen  to  sustain  themselves  uj^m  the 
small  Avages;  which  are,  for  s])inners  working  by  the  piece,  from  3  francs 
to  5  francs  50  centimes  (GO  cents  to  Si  10)  imt  day  of  12  hoiu^.  The 
women,  spinning  by  th(»  pie(!(»,  earn  1  franc  50  centimes  (30  cents)  jHa" 
day.  The  weavers,  working  by  the  i)iece,  can  earn  4  francs  (80  cents) 
per  day.  The  orcbnary  workmen  receive  20  centimes  (4  cents)  imv  hour, 
or  2  francs  40  centimes  (48  cents)  per  day.  The  women  average  1  frjuic 
20  centimes,  (24  cents,)  and  children  75  centhues  (15  cent«)  i>er  day.  The 
absolutely  nec(*ssary  expens(»s  of  living  of  a  single  workuuin  earning 
750  francs  (S150)  a  year  are  stated  at  001  francs,  ($132  20;)  being  for 
food  and  lodging,  531  francs,  (^•^lOO  20;)  tobacco,  20  francs,  ($4;)  wash- 
ing and  general  expenses,  clothing,  &c.,  100  francs,  ($20;)  leaving  the 
pittance  of  89  francs  ($17  80)  for  luxuries  and  savings.  It  is  suppoaed 
J/j  tlie  ahoye  estimate  that  the  workman,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  eats 
animal  food  once  a  day. 

BEGIO:S  DTI  MIDI. 

^e  regiQjj  ofthi^  mi/iiiiA  i^f  -RViiT^oft  orfcm\^t\eA?a\\ietXima.V!aie«ntoi& 
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in  its  character  with  that  of  the  districts  before  described.  Its  principal 
points  are  Lodfeve,  Mazamet,  and  Bedarieux,  while  there  are  many  less 
important  localities.  The  common  character  of  the  production  of  tliis 
group,  Mazamet  only  being  excepted,  is  its  adaptation  to  popular  con- 
sumption. The  foundation  of  the  manufacture  consists  in  the  fabrication 
of  strong  cloths  for  workmen  and  army  use,  recommending  themselves 
rather  by  their  serviceableness  than  their  appearance.  A  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  the  woollen  industiy  of  this  group  is,  that  the  goods  for  common 
use  are  not  trashy  imitations  of  showy  fabrics,  but  pretend  to  be  no  more 
than  they  are,  common  but  serviceable  goods.  The  manufaeturers  of 
this  group  supply  nearly  all  the  cloths  consimied  in  the  French  army. 
Tlie  government  demands  only  two  conditions,  a  moderate  price  and 
faithfulness  in  execution.  The  rigid  requirements  of  the  government 
cause  the  most  severe  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  and  have 
cultivated  honesty  of  fabrication  among  the  workmen.  The  absolute 
reliability  mth  respect  to  these  fabrics  has  opened  a  very  important  trade 
in  cloths  with  the  stationary  people  of  the  e^st,  this  trade  having  been 
established  some  generations  ago. 

Bedarieux,  ^ith  a  population  of  9,000  souls,  has  5,000  woollen  workmen 
and  as  many  more  in  the  en\irons.  The  goods  are  manufactured  princi- 
pally with  reference  to  exportation ;  through  the  means  of  commercial 
houses  at  Marseilles  it  sends  its  products  to  the  markets  of  the  Levant, 
or  the  French  possessioiLS  in  Aliica  and  often  to  India.  In  this  trade 
certain  conditions  have  to  be  scnipulously  observed  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  the  marks  upon  the  cloths  and  guard  the  confidence  of  the 
eastern  customers.  For  exami)le :  for  the  Levant  there  are  required  two 
sorts  of  cloths,  the  stamboul,  which  is  a  heavy  cloth,  and  the  mahout, 
which  is  a  light  cloth.  The  weight  of  the  stuff  must  correspond  exactly 
to  the  denomination  assigned  to  it.  For  the  army  cloths  40  kilogi^ams 
of  Avool  give  regularly  43  metres  of  stuff.  For  the  cloths  destined  for  the 
Levant  the  proportions  are  lowered.  The  stamboul,  which  is  used  for 
cloaks,  requires  only  44  kilograms  of  wool  for  50  metres  of  cloth.  The 
mahout  recpiires  37  kilograms  of  wool  for  GO  metres  of  stuff,  the  price 
and  quality  decreasing  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  material  employed. 
In  the  east  the  stuffs  are  both  measured  an<l  weighed,  and  the  goods  are 
not  received  unless  the  measure  and  weight  conform.  With  the  fixed 
habits  of  the  east  the  consumption  of  these  goods  is  constant  and  regu- 
lar. Here  is  a  case  where  an  important  trade  supplying  all  the  annies 
of  France,  and  an  immense  and  increasing  i>opiilation  at  the  ea«t,  has 
been  established  for  generations  mainly  ui)on  the  commercial  honor  of 
the  manufiicturer.  Our  former  trade  with  the  east  in  brown  drillin^^  ^s^ 
a  similar  example. 

The  manufaeturers  of  this  group  are  not  \^'lio\\y  "^mVo^  ^  "^^^^  «^^\s^ 
t3e8  above  mentioned    Bedarieux  has  almost  t\\e  mono^ioVi  ^'^  OloX^^ 
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facturer,  M.  Houles,  has  risen  in  half  a  e^^ntiiry  from  an  obsciire  haiulet 
to  a  town  of  12,01)0  hihabitants,  of  wliieh  th(»re  are  5,000  Avorknieii^  while 
there  are  as  many  more  in  the  environs.  Mazamet  has  entered  into  com- 
petition with  Elbenf  in  articles  of  novelty ;  its  products,  which  now 
rench  a  vahie  of  14,000,(M>0  of  francs,  have  made  their  w.ay  into  the  mar- 
ket of  Palis  and  even  of  London. 

A  pleasin;^:  feature  in  the  industry  at  Mazamet  is  the  establishment  of 
siKH^al  worki-ooms  for  Avorkwonn?n  with  nm'sin^  infants.  Ordinarily  the 
workwomen  are  prevented  by  their  conlinement  in  the  niiUs  from  nurs- 
ing their  young  children,  as  the  women  cannot  leave  the  mill  without 
losing  their  places.  Th(»y  ordinarily  relieve  themselves  fi'om  this  eare  by 
intrusting  their  infants  to  hired  nm-ses.  This  is  both  a  luivation  and  an 
exi>en8e,  the  latter  b(4ng  equal  to  half  th(»  wages  of  the  woman.  At 
Mazamet  a  special  workroom  is  i)rovided  for  mothers  with  nursing  chil- 
dren. Tlie  women  are  (»mi>loyed  in  very  simple  work,  such  as  the  sort- 
ing of  wool  or  winding  yarn  upon  bobbins,  and  can  continue  their  labor 
while  exercising  their  niaternal  duties.  All  access  to  this  workshop  nur- 
sery is  prohibited  to  otlu»r  workmen.  The  wages  of  the  Avomen  are 
reduced  in  inopoition  to  their  labor,  but  all  tlungs  considered,  they  giiiii 
greatly  by  tliis  anangement.  It  is  refreshing,  amidst  the  indifterencc 
to  the  condition  of  the  laborer  so  prevalent  in  Europe,  to  8e<j  in  an  indus- 
trial expeiiment  the  expression,  in  this  touching  form,  of  a  sentiment  of 
humanity. 

Within  this  gi'oup  there  is  one  establishment  quite  reiniu'kable  for  the 
original  manner  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to  combine  industrisd  pros- 
peiity  with  the  social  amelioration  of  the  workmen.  The  establishment 
of  Villeneuvette  bears  the  title  of  a  royal  manufactiu'e,  it  l>eiiig  one  of 
those  founded  by  Colbert.  Although  luuler  private  proprietorslup,  it  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  fabrication  of  cloths  for  the  army.  It  pn> 
serves  in  many  resiK^cts  the  f(»atures  of  a  military  post.  It  is  surmounted 
by  battlenu»nted  widls,  the  dnuii  beats  tluj  reveille  and  tattoo,  and  the 
drawbridge  is  raised  at  night.  The  whole  town  is  under  the  pix^prietor- 
ship  of  the  estabhshmeiit,  and  rcssidence  is  permitted  to  no  sti'anger  who 
refuses  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  place.  The  mayor  and  officers 
of  the  municipality  are  workmen,  electxHl  by  the  Avorkmen  themselves, 
and  there  have  been  but  iVuu'  mayors  since  the  time  of  the  first  empire. 
The  workmen  submit  cheerfully  to  the  military  discipline  which  they 
have  imposed  themselves.  The  proi)rietors  pay  the  best  wages  in  the 
district ;  they  contribute  to  the  schools,  at  which  attendance  is  com- 
j)ulsory,  and  to  the  ciunnu)n  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged, 
^incl provide  tiour  and  iiiel  at  cost  prices.  Games  of  chance  are  prohib- 
j'ter//  dnwkenuoss  is  jiiuiished  by  exclusioiv.  TVy^t^  Va  but  a  siogle 
nlmi-i^t,  which  is  closed  at  9  o'clock.  In  t\ie  eo\utafe  ot  ^  ^'««»iaMafc 
'^  been  but  oiu*  i//piri>i»i(if<»  Ktvtu      TU**  iuh^\ Ac;  ot  l\ua ciMsasrasDi^^ 
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in  arms,  the  workmen  of  Villeneuvette  have  excluded  access  by  raising 
their  drawbridge  and  manning  their  ramparts. 

The  average  wages  for  labor  in  this  group  are  less  even  than  in  the 
districts  of  Elbeuf  and  Sedan.  The  average  day's  wages  are  stated  to 
be,  for  men,  2  francs  25  centimes,  (45  cents;)  for  women,  1  franc  25  cen- 
times, (25  cents;)  and  for  children,  50  centimes,  (10  cents.)  This  woidd 
give  to  a  family  of  a  man  and  Avife  with  two  children,  all  at  work,  1,350 
francs  ($270)  per  yeiir.  It  is  estimated  that  the  food  per  head  costs,  for 
a  man,  75  centimes,  (15  cents ;)  for  a  wonmn,  05  centimes,  (13  cents;)  and 
for  a  child,  50  centimes,  (10  cents.)  This  for  a  family,  as  above,  would  be 
an  expense  of  about  900  francs,  ($180.)  To  this  is  to  be  added  lodging, 
100  francs,  ($20 ;)  clothing  and  other  necessary  expenses,  250  francs,  ($50,) 
making  a  total  expense  of  1,250  francs,  ($250;)  and  lea\ing  a  nominal 
surplus  of  100  francs,  ($20.)  These  receipts  are  iK>ssible  only  when  all 
the  family  are  at  work.  Thus,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
and  withcmt  accident  or  sickness,  all  that  a  family  of  foiu*  persons  can 
hope  to  seciu^e  for  saving  or  luxiu^ies  is  $20  a  jear. 

RHEIMS. 

We  come  now  to  the  gTcat  centres  of  the  combing-wool  industry"  of 
France,  far  suq)assing  in  importance  that  of  card  wool,  already  passed  in 
re\iew.  To  the  agnculturist  andthe  manufacturer,  the  city  of  liheims — the 
most  ancient  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  of  some  of  its  most 
splendid  monuments  of  architecture — is  more  interesting  a.s  the  seat  of  a 
complete  revolution  in  a  great  bran<*h  of  textile  industry,  effected  through 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  race  of  ovine  animals.  The  fabrics  of 
combed  wool,  for  which  Rheiins  was  so  celebrated  in  ages  past,  the  says, 
serges,  and  tanimins  have  wholly  disap])eare(l  since  the  Spanish  blood 
has  been  intnxluced  into  the  sheepfolds  of  Champagne. 

In  1801  an  obscure  workman  of  this  city,  named  Dauphinot  Palloteau, 
first  made  from  the  soft  and  long  wool  of  the  Rambouillet  sheep  the  most 
lumvalled  of  modern  woollen  textures — the  French  mevino — which,  from 
its  softness  and  solidity,  nuist  always  hold  its  i)lace  independently  of  the 
caprices  of  fashion.  The  mannfacture  was  extended  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Baron  TernaiLx,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  manufac- 
tiu-ers  of  France  of  his  time,  who  founded  at  Rheinis  one  of  his  many 
manufactories. 

This  fabrication  of  merinos  constitutes  at  present  the  most  imi)ortant 
part  of  industry  at  Rheims,  no  cotton-war[)  fabrics  being  made,  as  at 
Roubaix.  In  1780  the  product  of  stuffs  in  this  (^ity  was  04,015  pieces,  of 
a  value  of  11,000,(KK)  francs,  emph>ying  30,000  workmen  and  12,000  loouk«»* 

In  1803  the  value  of  fabiics  produced  wv\ft  ^Vi^V^V^^V^^  tt^wv^.   ^^^^^^ 
number  of  hand  looms  employfnl  was  19,(H>0,  ocm\>Yv>^^*^^^^^^  -^v^j^^&xs^^^ 
and  the  number  of  power  looms  1,300,  occwwvw^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^V  _^, 
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with  2,400  workmen.  Tlie  iiiiinb(»r  of  workmen  in  fiill  activity  ww 
55,000.  The  30,000  workmen  in  1780  prodnced  a  vulne  of  377  francs  per 
head.  The  55,(KM)  workmen  in  1803  prodnced  a  value  of  1,454  francs 
per  head. 

The  mo8t  imimi-tant  elianfj^e  in  the  manipnlation  of  this  iudastry  has 
been  in  the  combing  of  wool.  This  was  formerly  effected  by  liandicnift 
workmen,  employed  at  their  own  homes.  Xo  labor  ia  the  woolleD 
indn8tr>'  was  so  iMH)rly  paid,  and  the  misery  of  the  hand  combers  was 
proverbial.  Their  irregnlar  wages  did  not  ext.'eed  1^  franc  (30  cents) 
pc»r  day.  Still  the  strife  between  the  first  impeifect  niacliiues  and  the 
hand  combers  was  long  and  severe.  The  latter  did  not  succumb  until 
their  wages  were  reduced  to  80  c(Mitimes  (10  cent«)  i>er  clay.  Longer 
resistance  was  vain  ;  the  best  workman  conhl  comb  only  350  kilograms 
of  wool  per  year,  and  a  machine  combs  20,0(K)  kilogi^ams.  Of  IO,ciOO 
hand  combers  at  liheims  not  one  remains.  For  thii-ty  years  the  genius 
of  inventors  has  been  applied  to  the  perfection  of  combing  machines. 
More  than  twenty  iiiveiitious  have  addt^l  improvennMits  in  details.  At 
Rheims  tliere  are  at  present  in  use  tliree  i>rincipal  pro<?e.sse^,  that  of 
Lister,  of  Iteilman,  and  of  Hnbner;  each  of  analogous  meiit,  and  each 
having  its  partisjuis.  31.  ITohlen  has  b(»come  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
princii)al  i>rocessc*s  (u*  pat(»nt-rights,  in  addition  to  his  own,  holding  45 
patents;  17  of  his  own  and  18  by  assignment.  He  thus  ue^irly  controls 
the  combing  of  wool  in  France.  He  has  put  in  operation  three  irombing 
establishments  at  liheims,  8t.  l)(Miis,  and  at  Croix,  near  Roubaix.  He  is 
able  to  comb  10,000  kilograms  a  day.  He  employs  1,300  workmen, 
engines  of  1,000-horse  power,  and  80  combing  ma<;hine8.  There  are  no 
other  establishuH»nts  in  Kurope  having  these  proi)ortious,  and  so  well 
able  to  resist  competition. 

For  many  years  it  was  deemed  impossi])le  to  weave  merinos  advan- 
tageously ]>y  power  looms.  Mechanical  weaving  is  now  accomplished 
with  a  perfection  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  A  hand  weaver  oan 
make  24  throws  of  the  shuttle  a  day ;  the  weaver  on  the  i>ower  loom 
makes  from  50  to  55  tlu'ows,  and  can  easily  tend  two  looms,  so  that  his 
product  is  four  times  as  nnicli  as  the  hand  weaver's.  There  is,  In^sides. 
more  regnlarity  in  the  i)roduct  and  less  loss  of  material.  The  iwwer 
loom  is  Avorked  without  muscular  effort,  hardly  anything  more  being 
required  than  a  little*  dexterity  in  mending  the  broken  yarns.  Women 
can  do  this  work  better  than  men,  and  in  many  establishments  «it  Bheims 
women  are  ex(»lusively  employed  under  overseers,  The  superior  ailvan- 
tages  of  the  power  loom  o[)en  a  sad  prospect  to  the  hand  weavers  of 
Bhohns,  of  whom  flieiv  are  38,000 ;  and  the  means  of  averting  the  snf 
foiing'  fi-om  this  chiss  of  workmen,  in  t\ie  \\\e^'\lw\A^  Q\ia<ngo  which  most 

t//A'e  place  in  the  procedme  of  weaving:,  a»  vv  sv\\>^ft«\)  oil  msMX.  wksim 

''^sidetintion  to  the  /loiievolcnt  meu  of  HWmv?^. 
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of  public  calamities.  The  incendiaries  of  1848  inflamed  the  workmen 
to  such  an  extent,  they  destroyed  the  ftrst  establishment  provided  with 
I)ower  looms,  and  they  look  A\qth  an  evil  eye  upon  every  one  who 
introduces  the  new  machines.  It  is  admitted  by  the  authorities  of 
Eh(>irus  that  an  envious  hatred  of  the  rich  prevails  always  amon^  these 
workmen,  and  if  they  are  tr.inriuil  at  i)resent,  it  is  because  they  are  ^'kept 
down  by  a  strong  goverimient." 

The  manufacturers  of  Kheims  ivprai-d  the  United  Stat4?s  as  the  most 
important  outlet  fur  their  goods.  Our  late  war  st^riously  affected  their 
trade.  Th(»y  speak  of  the  Ameri(*au  crisis  as  havhig  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  it  that  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  ui)on  commei'cial 
transactions  was  of  comparatively  little  moment.  The  value  of  tliis 
trade  is  a  sutticient  inducement  for  us  to  tiiuisfer  to  our  own  shores  the 
industry  of  fabricating  merinos,  which  is  dcuninant  at  Kheims.  It  can 
be  adopted  here  with  all  its  recent  perfections,  and  >nthout  any  of  the 
dmwbacks  which  weigh  so  heavily  upon  it  in  Fitince.  It  is  fitted  for 
the  skilled  female  labor  akeady  developed  in  our  woollen  mills.  It  will 
be  favored  by  the  chanict4*r  of  the  wools  most  advantageously  grown 
here,  aiul  will  gi'eatly  increase  the  pr(Kiu(;tion  of  she(?p  husbandly  by 
creating  an  (^.ntirely  new  demand,  and  will  introduce  into  more  general 
use  the  softest  and  mi>st  beautiful  of  all  tabrics  for  female  use. 

Th(5  ellVjcts  of  the  struggle  betwecm  the  old  and  new  system  of  manu- 
facture is  seen  in  the  low  average  rate  of  wages  in  this  city.  The  work- 
men emi)loye<l  upon  power  ma<'hiiies  are  ccmiparatively  weU  paid.  The 
men  s])inning  cjombed  wool  are  paid  from  3  francos  50  centimes  (70  c^nts) 
to  4  fiancs  (SO  cents)  p(?r  day,  and  the  womeu  from  1  franc  40  centimes 
(28  cents)  to  1  franc  70  centimes,  (31  cents.)  The  power-h)om  we^ivera 
earn  from  2  fiancs  23  centimes  (15  cents)  to  3  francs  (00  c^iuts)  per  day, 
but  the  hand  weavers,  who  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  working 
popuhition,  are  n^duced  towages  which  average  only,  for  a  man,  1  franc 
50  c(?ntimes  (30  cents)  a  day,  for  a  woman  1  franc,  {20  cents,)  and  for  two 
cliildren  75  cxiutimes,  (15  cents,)  a  total  of  1,200  francs  (8210)  a  year,  for  a 
family  of  four  j)ersoiis.  The  estimated  expenses  for  the  absolute  neces- 
sities of  living  are  J, 188  francs,  (8237  GO,)  leaving  a  sui*i>lus  above  bare 
necessities  of  only  12  francs,  or  a  little  over  two  dollars.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  siuplus  is  scarcely  ever  attained,  and  that 
poverty,  debt,  and  moral  degradation  are  the  normal  conditions  of  this 
industrial  population. 

CATEAU, 

in  the  region  of  the  north,  fiirnislu»s  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  industry  of  merinos  by  adapting  on  a  hu*ge  sciale  the  most  recent 
processes,  and  making  use  of  a  raw  material  sullied  ttws^  '^wswi^^CNSi* 
BouTces.    In  1S18,  M,  J'atuiie  selected  t\\e \oeaii\t^  vil  W\fe««vi5\\.vs^^^'^ 
Cateau,  having  a  stream  of  wat4M',  affordiivg  a\\\i>dLexvi\«s\v^^Sx*dS^*5>y2»^^ 
and  a  laborious  and   intelligent  popiAaUon,  ^a^i^AN  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
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domestic  manipulation  <»f  wool,  as  a  site  for  tliiMlovolopiiiont  of  the  idea 
of  clriiving  the  gn»atest  possible  benefit  fnnii  tlu^  soft  wool  of  the  Simn- 
ish  race,  then  eommenein;^  to  abound  in  that  n^^ion.     He  C4>iiceivecl  that 
the  utmost  develoi)nn»nt  of  whieli  the*  tibie  of  tin*  nt'W  i*jie<»  w«8  siiscei^tible 
was  in  the  fabrieationof  merinos,  iveentlyintrodn<'ed  at  Kheinis.     Frum 
this  idea  there  sprung  u])  in  the  Jiands  of  MM.  Paturle  &  Lupin,  and 
of  their  sue^-essors,  the  most  extensive  manufaetorv  of  merinos  in  France, 
and  the  one  Avhieh  would  serve  b(»st  for  a  nuxlel  in   this  country.     The 
original  mae/hin(Tv  eomprised  only  some  instruments  for  combing  and 
spinniuj;^,  the  weaving  bein^  operated  on  the  han<i-hKmi8  of  the  adjoin- 
in;r  emuitry.     In  the  eoursc  of  ;iO  years  the  maeliin(»ry  has  b<*eii  entirely 
renc'wed.    Th(»  old  watc»r-wheels  have  ma<le  way  for  steam  engines  of 
250  hoi-se  i>ower,  niovin;;  (M)  tMunbers,  4(),(MM)  spindles,  and   0(K)  ]M)wer- 
l<N)ms.     2,(NH^  workmen  are  eiaployed  directly  in  the  mill,  and  the  hand- 
weavers  of  the  eountry  furnish  4,0()0  auxiliaries,  making  a  total  of  <»,(K)0 
workmen.  The  frei«^ht  tnuisiMirtcd  to  and  from  the  establishment  amounts 
to  5,(MK)  tons,  and  the  valu(»  of  the  i)roduetion  is  from  18  to  20  niillion 
fraiu's,  thiv(Hpiarters  of  which  is  (»xport(*d  to  all  (luaiters  of  the  world. 
The  lu'oprietors  have  enrned  their  splendid  pros])crity  by  being"  faithfid 
to  the  fabric  first  adopt(Ml.    They  have  attained  the  utmost  perfiH»tion 
in  im)cessi»s  of  manufjicture  by  th(»  eni[doyment  of  machines  whose 
8<»rviccableness  had  been  verilh'd,  and  have   made    their  goods  Siilable 
by  a  moder.ition  of  pri<'e  without  the  sacriticc  of  quality.     The  BradfonI 
delegates  who  visited  Cateau,  at  the  time  of  the  KxiNisition,  were  "  stnick 
with  astonishment  at  the  ch^nnliness,  order,  and  n^gularity  of  the  vjist 
est^iblishment."     Admirable   schools  are   provided    for    ehildi'cn  and 
adults  attached  to  tin*  works,  jind  a  jmblic  laundry  and  Imths.    Tlie 
widow  of  the  founder  of  the  works  has  constructed  and  endowed  a  hos- 
])ital  provided  with  twenty  beds  for  invalid  wcnkmen,  as  a  monunient 
for  her  husband.     These  fouiMhitions  show  tlmtthe  generous  sentiments 
of  the  i>roprietors  have  been  among  the  elenu'uts  of  their  jirosjierity. 
The  best  wiu'kmen  ciirn  at  this  <'stnblishment,  wheiv  their  condition  is 
probably  more  favonible  than  aiiywlu^re  else  in  France,  from  t^  fi'anes  jO 
centimes  (70  cents)  to  1  francs  (SO  cents)  ])er  day,  and  the  Avonien  at  the 
jiower-looms  from  1   franc  00  centimes  (IV2  cents)  to  2  francs,  (40  cents.) 
It  is  estimated  lliiit  with  strict  econcmiy  the  head  of  a  family  can  ssive 
from  00  to  150  trancs,  but,  ns  has  been  said  with  ivgai*d  to  all  such 
cnlculations,  "  we  must  distinguish   that  which   is  p<»ssible  from  that 
whi<'h  is." 

There  juv  many  other  important  centres  and  special  localities  of  this 
J/j/)fi.stjr  ^yhu'h  njight  be  studied  with  profit,  as  that  of  the  fabrieationof 
y/j/v7///j  sliiiwJs,  or  iniitutinus  of  the  Cashmeve,  iY\s\T\V>\\ted  in  the  agri- 
v//////?//  viJliin^^.s  i)f  the  iiovth   in  tlu»  aitowiVisseiwewXft  i^t  Cr«iB\st«L\  ^^ 
^'f'^s/ws,  nnd  combwtvil   under  the  directum  oIl  VtVY^e\\wise»  \siYm»;| 
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co-operative  association  of  Avorkineii,  the  most  sifprnl  example  of  the 
success  of  co-oi>erative  industry  in  France;  tlie  characteristic  manu- 
fiictiun?8  of  Amiens,  which  i)rofluce  annually  more  than  20,000,000  francs 
in  value  of  the  various  fabricis  fi-om  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  5  but 
the  space  allotted  in  this  paper  for  the  manufactures  of  Francjo  must  be 
reserved  for  the  most  important  centre  of  the  combing  wool  industry. 

ROUBAIX. 

Of  all  the  manufacturing  towns  in  Fran(;e  there  is  no  one  which  in 
activity,  enter]>ri8e,  and  rajnditj'  of  gi-owth,  comi)ares  with  Rtmbaix, 
the  "  Bra<lford^  of  the  em])ire.  Situated  ui)on  the  bonlers  of  French 
Flanders,  its  industry  is  a  direcrt  inheritance  from  the  Fh»mish  artisans, 
who  in  the  middle  ages  were  masters  of  the  woollen  industiy  of  the 
world,  and  who  snppli(»d  what  Fuller  calls  that  "trc^asuiy  of  foreigners'^ 
who  eniiched  England  by  the  introduction  of  the  Flemish  arts.  A  mere 
rand  handet  of  twohundnMl  families  in  14G0,  ov(»rshadowed  by  the  im>w- 
erful  town  of  Lisle,  it  was  authonzed  by  patent  from  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  fabricate  a  limited  class  of  woollen  stuffs.  Its  powerftd 
neighbor.  Lisle,  disputed  this  right,  whi(?h  was  finally  conflnned  by  the 
Em]UT()r.  Still,  for  three  centuries  an  industrial  war  was  carried  on 
between  th(»,  rival  towns,  which  contributed  grc^atly  to  the  hanlihootl 
and  enteqirise  of  the  \ictor,  which  Koubaix  has  finally  Iwcome.  The 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chap(»ll(»  in  1008,  which  united  Flanders  to  France,  by 
opening  a  larger  market,  gave  a  broader  field  to  Flemish  activity.  The 
piwluction  of  stufts  at  Koubaix,  which  in  MiV2  was  about  3,000  pieces, 
regularly  increased  until  1771,  when  the  production  was  38,000  pieces, 
ocx:'Uj),\ing  40,500  laborcTs  of  both  sexes,  and  representing  a  value  of 
2,087,500  francs.  In  1780  tin*  manufactun»s  of  lioubaix  were  sufiicieutly 
important  to  indu(;e  her  to  take  the  lead  in  resisting  the  conscHiuenees 
of  the  disastrous  treaty  of  the  !Marquis  d(»  Vergennes,  which  admitted 
English  goods  into  the  French  mark(;ts  at  nominal  duties.  All  its  in- 
habitants, men,  women,  and  children,  signed  an  act  by  which  theylwimd 
themselves  to  wear  nothing  but  tho  stufts  of  Fran(»e.  This  movement 
was  followed  in  all  the  i)rovinces,  and  the  engagement  was  kept 
until  the  policy  of  17S()  was  re]M»aled  and  protection  restored.  True 
to  her  traditions,  Itoubaix,  of  all  th(»  cities  of  France,  is  most  earnest  in 
denun(!iation  of  the  relaxati<m  of  the  protective  policy  through  the  recent 
treaty  with  England.  Within  the  present  year,  as  ai)i)ears  by  the 
Journal  des  Economistes,  the  consultative  chambers  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  this  and  the  adjoining  city  of  Tcmrcoing  have  protested  to 
the  minist(»r  of  commerce  against  th(>  renewal  of  this  treaty,  declaring 
tliat  the  public  fortune  of  l^)ubaix  has  suffered  by  the  treaty  to  the 
extent  of  200,000^000  of  francs.  The  workmeu  oi  TIo\3l\>\v\^\vvvnvv>j5v-n^^^ 
the  Emiferor  to  the  same  effect.  Tlio  mamif actwrex^  oi  \I\?X^ wcv^  >ij£fievKwa» 
^Bve  followed  this  iriovemeiit,  which  is  si\pi>oTte(V  \>^  \\\e^Voxi\\.^^^  ^^ 
dastiial  of  January  f),  1^68,  as  follows:  uisiu^c..^-^  '^  ' 
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Frencb  alliance  has  cost  us.  Counting  the  results  of  the  Belgium  treaty, 
and  of  that  which  we  have  concluded  with  the  ZoUverein,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  20,000,000.  The  treaties  of  commerce,  the  grand  economical 
reform,  the  works  which  render  illustrious  the  second  half  of  the  lOth 
century,  have  canied  20,000,000  to  the  debtor  side  of  our  national  balimce 
sheet.'' 

The  ancient  deWce  upon  the  municipal  coat  of  arms  of  Eoubaix 
embodies  in  two  Avords  the  se<Tet  of  all  prosperity-  in  manufactui'es  as 
well  as  in  common  life,  Industrie  ct  Probtte.  Among  the  masters  in  textile 
industiy  in  former  times,  a  faithful  fabrication  of  their  stuffs  was  a  i)oint 
of  honor  as  cherished  as  braAcrj-  in  knights  and  virtue  in  women. 
The  fabiicants  of  Roubaix  resisted  the  license  in  the  fabrication  of 
stufis  which  was  permitted  after  the  revolution.  They  insisted  that  the 
ancient  municipal  regulations  established  to  prevent  frauds  in  manufac- 
ture shoidd  be  preserved,  and  for  forty  years,  through  their  chamber  of 
commerce  and  council  of  Prudhonunes,  demanded  of  the  govenunent  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  restrictive  n?gulations. 

"So  city  has  derived  a  gi-eater  advantage  from  the  freedom  which  it 
so  earnestly  resisted.  For  the  last  half  centiuy,  the  iiidusti'ial  life  at 
Roubaix  has  been  only  one  series  of  enteiprises  and  hai)py  experiments. 
Its  dominant  idea  has  been  to  adapt  fabrics  of  luxuiy  to  popuhir  consumiv 
tion  by  combining  the  best  taste  and  highest  excellence  with  the  lowest 
possible  price.  With  this  idea  it  has  continually  varied  its  materials  and 
styles,  combining  wool  Avith  cotton,  with  silk,  with  mohair  and  flax,  but 
in  all  the  economies  of  production  preserving  a  gi^ace  of  decoration  and 
sobriety  and  harmony  of  colors  wliit*h  takes  from  cheapness  all  its  vul- 
garity. The  Anglo-French  treaty  has  compelled  Koubaix  to  enter  into 
direct  competition  with  Bradford  in  the  production  of  the  light  and  fra- 
gile mixtures  of  wool  or  goats'  hair  Avith  cotton  warp,  such  as  the  bareges, 
the  coburgs  and  mohairs,  Avhich  have  given  such  an  iuimense  develop- 
ment to  the  English  worsted  industry;  but  it  ai»pears,  from  the  recent 
statements  of  its  manufacturers,  that  its  superior  taste  and  invention 
have  not  enabled  it  to  retain  the  control  of  the  domestic  market  in  con- 
flict with  the  more  powerfid  capital  of  Englaiul.  The  great  establish- 
ments sustain  comparison  with  their  English  rivals,  whose  methods, 
dimensions  and  machines  they  have  adoi)ted.  The  rajudity  with  which 
the  town  has  advanced  is  without  paraUel  in  France.  From  a  i)opula- 
tion  of  5,000  souls  in  1780,  it  has  gone  progi'«ssiv(»ly  to  10,000  in  1800, 
15,000  in  1830, 25,000  in  1840,  until  it  reached  55,000  in  1804,  while  its  pro- 
duction of  fabrics  has  risen  from  3,000  to  over  400,(K)0  pieces,  and 
the  annual  value  of  its  manufactures  has  been  increas^nl  from  3,0(H),000 
or  4,000,000  to  about  200,000,0<K)  francs.  Tlds  rapid  growth  is  rivalletl 
Jii  liJm-ojw  only  at  Brndford,  which  has  been  built  up  by  a  similar 
indiL'^try.  It ia  ivmnrkablo  that  this  nmrvelloua  VYo«\veriV,^  V«>  ^w^ m\io 
^^y^'^'^  to  any  lulvantages  of  nature  or  location.  KAjwbaaxYuwViio  ^^itest 
"'"-'•  f'^^  nii^tnt-al  streams  being  insufficieut  to  sa^lj  t\ie^\>\^SMawBn»^, 
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and  even  in  1824,  its  only  approach  to  Lisle  was  by  a  I'oatl  impnieticable 
in  winter;  the  original  source  of  its  i>ower  was  its  native  iK)pulation, 
wliieh  had  inherited  the  skill,  aits,  and  enterprise^  of  its  Flemish  ances- 
try. The  ultimate  sinirce  of  this  prosi>erity  has  been  the  happy  idea 
of  apj)lying  the  native  skill  and  taste,  aided  by  the  modern  powers  of 
steam  and  machin<Ty,  to  furnishing  in  the  cheapest  and  most  attnictive 
fonn  the  light  fabrics  for  the  largest  and  most  iniiM>i*tant  <»lass  of  con- 
sumers, the  women  and  childi-en,  and  in  satisfying  the  Ackleness  of 
female  taste  by  constant  vanations  of  textures,  styles  and  colors.  The 
secret  of  the  profitableness  of  this  manufiR*tuiv  is,  that  the  utmost  amount 
of  mere  machine  labor  is  given  to  the  smallest  iH>ssible  amount  of  raw 
material.  Sah»s  and  estimates  of  tarift'  duties  in  card- wool  fabrics  are 
made  in  a  giH»at  measure  by  weight,  having  n^ference  to  the  ejuantity  of 
raw  material.  In  (»ombing-Avool  fabrics  they  are  nmde  by  the  yanl.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  single  hoggett  fleece  fiwu  a  Lincoln  sht^p  weighing 
20  p<mn<ls  of  a  length  of  staple  of  17  inches,  h\\v\i  as  has  l)een  some- 
times exhibited  in  England,  when  used  in  manufacture  to  its  utmost 
extent,  with  cotton,  to  fabricate  the  flnest  alpaca  fabrics  would  suffice 
to  mak(^  10  i)ie(*(»s,  or  072  yards,  enough  for  5(5  dresses.  The  same  amount 
of  wool  made  into  c^lotli  would  not  nmke  suits  for  six  men. 

M.  BenoAille  states  that  a  careful  calculation  made  at  Koubaix  in  1843 
showed  that  there  were  consumed  at  that  phu*e  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  class  of  fabrics  in  question,  4,530,168  kilogi^ams  of  wool,  of  the  value 
of  17,0(H),(M)()  francs,  averaging  3  francs  74  centimes  th(»  kilogi'iim.  Tliere 
were  consumed,  besides,  1,225,000  francs  in  vahie  of  silk  and  cotton, 
making  the  total  r.iw  material  c(msumed  18,285,000  francos.  The  total 
production  of  fabrics  of  this  district  was  valued  at  0,3,000,000  francs. 
The  goods  put  in  consumption,  then,  had  a  value  three  and  a  quarter 
times  more  than  that  of  the  raw  materials  consumed;  that  is,  3  francs  74 
centimes  for  tlu^  raw  wool,  &c.,  and  9  francs  35  centimes  for  the  manip- 
ulation, cost  of  capital,  and  ju-ofit. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  upon  the  reasons  of  the  remarkable 
development  (luring  tin*  last  half  centuiy  of  the  class  of  manufactures 
under  consideration.  Koubaix  and  Bradlbrd  are  in  themselves  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  i]w  combing  avooI  industry',  which,  comparatively 
si>eakiiig,  we  have  hardly  touched,  is  for  this  ccmntry  the  most  encour- 
aging fleld  for  labor  in  the  whole  range  of  tlu^  textile  industry. 

It  remains,  pursuing  the  (»ourse  adopted  with  regard  to  the  other  great 
centn»s,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  industrial  popidation  at  Bonbaix* 

The  average  wages  jw^r  day  actually  received,  deducting  the  time  actu- 
ally lost,  are  stated  as  follows  by  the  statistical  authorities : 

Comlx»rs  of  wool :  men,  2  francs  60  centimes,  (52  cents;)  women,  1 
franc  80  centimes,  (3(J  (rents.)    Spinners:  moTV,^iiwwya»^  ^ysjjc^coaRS^^V^SL 
cents;)  wonion,  1  ihnw  80  centimes.    Wc)\xeTft\  ^wsx^aaet^^  "i^  \5«ftR»»*^ 
centimes,  (4.j  cents;)  power  loom,  2  &aiicc^25  c«u^T!afc»^  13i^^--  ^^ssaos 
M  centimes,  (oli  cents.) 


l,ir)()  fraiH's  to  1,'J.")()  fnincs  a  year,  lM*ifi<^  an  excess  j 
<'  first  ease  of  ir>0  Iraiics,  and  in  tlie  second  of  2.")()  fi 
ibuve  calculation  ni^ither  clotliin^-  nor  furniture  are 
ttce  from  auimal  food  is  a  condition  of  the  estimate. 
Qust  necessarily  be  so  hard  and  austere,  and  ha\ing 
fment  except  that  derived  from  i)erformance  of  duty, 
)d  to  find  among  the  statistics  of  a  city  proxdded  evei 
tigions  institutions,  that  in  the  year  1803,  of  a  x)opul 
d  were  but  487  marriages,  and  that  there  were  283  illeg 
3h  265  were  not  acknowledged. 
due  to  the  French  social  writers  and  statisticians  t 
lustratiye  of  the  condition  of  the  laborers  are  state 
Kt  to  justify  them  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  exaggerati 
It  would  api)ear  that  the  evils  of  the  European  n 
Mm  of  labor  are  so  vast  and  so  entwined  with  the  • 
^litieal  system,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  grapi 
^[uestion  of  wages,^  says  one  writer,  "  is  one  of  the  i 
>ns  of  our  epoch,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  1 
lot  attempt  to  discuss  it.''    Another  writer  says:  "I 
m  of  wages  will  occupy  a  more  important  part  the 
Ja  the  respective  accounts  and  means  of  defence  • 
ries*^    It  is  hoped  that  for  this  country,  at  least,  t 
is  solved  by  adopting  the  system  of  protection,  m 
it  of  labor,  "  as  the  means  of  defence  of  our  vari< 
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mollis,  whose  name  stands  first  among  the  individuals  who  were  honored 
by  medals  in  the  class  of  card- wool  fabrics  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Bel- 
giimi  manufactures  principally  for  foreign  consumption,  and  the  United 
States  is  one  of  its  largest  outlets.  It  is  able  to  surmount  the  barriers 
of  our  duties,  by  reducing  the  wages  of  its  workmen.  The  day's  pay  of 
many  weavers  does  not  exceed  1  franc  50  centimes,  (30  cents,)  and 
women  do  not  earn  more  than  from  80  centimes  (16  cents)  to  1  franc,  (20 
cents.)  The  average  wages  at  Verviers  is  2  francs  (40  cents)  for  twelve 
hours'  work.  By  means  of  this  cheap  Labor,  stuffs  of  wool  mixed  with 
cotton  are  produced  which  cost  only  from  1  franc  (20  cents)  to  1  franc  55 
centimes  (31  cents)  the  metre.  The  wear  and  dye  are  in  proportion  to 
the  price.  The  low  wages  in  Belgium  are  looked  upon  with  no  little 
alarm  by  England,  and  e8i)ecially  by  the  iron  manufacturers. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  the  Zollverein,  that  is,  Germany  without 
Austria,  according  to  the  most  recent  statements,  employe  850,000  spin- 
dles, and  produces  tissues  of  a  value  of  more  than  400,000,000  of  francs, 
of  which  50,000,000  are  exi)orted.  The  cloths,  especially  the  fine  broad- 
cloths and  doeskins,  are  largely  exported  to  this  country.  Comi)etition 
with  England  and  the  sunnounting  of  our  duties  are  rendered  easy  by 
'still  lower  wages  than  prevail  in  Belgium.  The  average  price  for  a  day's 
work  for  weavers  in  the  coimtry  does  not  exceed  1  franc  25  centimes,  (25 
cents,)  and  for  towns  1  franc  75  centimes,  (35  cents.)  Women  are  paid 
one-third  less. 

The  following  facts  as  to  the  production  and  Avages  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle, 
one  of  the  most  impoitant  centres  of  the  card-wool  industry,  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  Vesey,  United  States  consul  at  that  city,  by  Mr.  R. 
W.  Robinson: 

"  Annual  production,  150,000  pieces,  of  25  yards  to  the  piece. 

"Raw  wool  principally  procured  from  Berlin,  Breslau,  London,  and 
Antwerp,  in  the  raw  state,  7,500,000  i>ound8 ;  average  cost  from  40  to 
110  thalers,  Pnissia,  the  110  pounds  English — say  27  cents  t-o  70  cents  per 
pound,  gold. 

"  Wages — 10,000  tcorhnen. 

"Men  earn  from  3  to  5  thalers  per  Aveek,  $2  25  to  $3  75. 

"Women  earn  from  IJ  to  3  thalers  per  week,  $1  to  $2  25. 

"Children  earn  from  §  to  1^  thaler  per  week,  50  cents  to  $1 12^." 

Austria  works  up  annually  77,000,000  pounds  of  wool  into  tissues  which 
represent  a  value  of  $50,000,000.  The  town  of  Brunn,  in  the  heart  of 
the  pastoral  province  of  Moravia,  is  one  vast  cloth  factory,  having  at 
command  an  excellent  situation  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  and  upon 
two  lines  of  railroad,  and  also  employing  the  best  processes  a\id\SL^jij>KvsNfe^* 
Its  reiiUy  admirable  ^oods  have  been  largely  mttoOixvfc^^VBk^  \3w6^^«n\j^ 
States^  the  introduction  having  been  aided  \>y  ^  ^^^Xicvcl  ol  Vas^S^Rfc^^ 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


It  is  through  her  wool  that  EngUuul  has  risen  to  the  first  place  in  the 
world  in  the  textile  industry.  Her  soil  and  climate  favored  the  eiiltnre 
of  sheep  i^ossessing  qualities  found  in  no  other  rae^  or  eouiitiy.  The 
prevailing  national  sentiment,  as  expressed  in  the  woixls  of  one  of  it«  old 
writers,  is  that  "wool  is  the  tiow(»r  and  strength,  the  revenue  and  the 
blood  of  England."  Its  exclusive  i)oss(»ssi()n  was  se^nired  by  laws  fur- 
bidding  its  exportation,  and  the  aecpiisition  of  auxiliary  wools  from 
abroad  wiis  secured  by  their  admission  at  small  or  merely  nominal 
imi>ost8.  Tlie  woollen  manufactun»rs  having  acquired  the  highest  arts 
oi  the  Low  Countries  and  France,  from  the  refugees  whom  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had 
driven  to  the  English  shoivs,  were  ''fondled,  favored,  and  cherished,'' 
to  use  the  w^oixls  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  by  a  persisteni^y  of  national  protec- 
tion without  pju'allel  in  the  history  of  industry.  The  woollen  industry 
was  tirst  planted  in  the  eastern  and  western  counties.  In  the  18th 
century  it  changed  its  seat  to  the  counties  of  the  noith,  where  coal 
abounded  for  proi>elling  machinery,  and  the  neighborhood  of  large  flocks 
of  sheej)  gave  the  choicAi  of  tleeces,  and  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  comity 
of  York  it  has  been  developed  into  gigantic  proportions.  The  most 
remarkable  woollen  establishments  of  the  world  are  concentrateil  in  this 
district,  but  distributed  in  foiu*  principal  towns,  each  of  which,  by  a  law 
which  seems  universal,  has  devoted  itself  to  a  special  industry.  Leetls, 
to  heavy  drapery ;  Huddersfield,  to  light  draiK'iy ;  Halifax,  to  eari>ets;  and 
Bradford,  to  thin  and  brilliant  worsted  stutts.  The  effect  of  a  sm*cestul 
woollen  industry  upon  population  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  this  dis- 
trict. In  the  West  liiding,  where  there  wa,s  a  popidation  of  only  593,000 
iidiabitants  in  1801,  it  had  risen  in  1841  to  1,154,000,  and  in  1807  to 
1,375,000.  In  1841  it  had  incivas<Hl  at  Halifax  from  03,000  to  130,000; 
at  Huddersfield  from  14,000  to  38,000 ;  and  at  Leeds  from  53,000  to 
152,(MK).  The  increase  of  population  is  still  more  remarkable  at  Brad- 
ford, the  great  seat  of  th(^  worsted  industry.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  when  all  tlie  wool  was  spun  and  woven  in  the  houses  of  the 
workmen,  this  town  had  a  i>oi>ulation  of  only  13,000  souls ;  in  1821  it  had 
doubh»d  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  then  reached  2G,000.  By 
the  introduction  of  power-looms  in  1825,  the  use  of  cotton  warps  with 
yarns  of  wcxd  in  1834,  and  the  emidoyment  of  the  hair  of  the  alpaca  and 
Angora  goat,  first  used  in  183(>,  the  manufacturing  industry  was  so 
developed  that  it  sustained,  in  1851,  a  poi)ulation  of  103,000,  and  of 
J13^(>M>  in  18(>4,  an  increase  of  over  l<K),iMK)  in  half  a  century.  In  dngn- 
/ar  contnwt  with  the  intinite  vari(»ty  wbkU  YorkHliire  now  prodnoes,  and 
yts  industry^  which  occupies  upon  a  diAtwrt  ot  W  ^wwc^  xd^<^'\^^ 
^Piuflles    and   35,000  j>ower-Ioonis,  distributAiA  m  ^«1  «fQ^aXAcud\iMBfia 
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Henry  YEU.  During  the  reign  of  this  monarcli  an  act  was  passed  in 
favor  of  tlie  city  of  York,  reciting  and  declaring  "  that  the  poor  of  that 
city  were  daily  employed  in  spinning,  dyeing,  carding,  weaving,  &c.,  for 
the  making  of  coverlets,  and  that  the  same  have  not  been  made  in  the 
same  county  till  of  late ;  that  this  manufacture  has  spread  into  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  was  thereby  debased  and  discredited ;  and  therefore 
it  is  enacted  that  none  shioLl  make  coverlets  but  the  people  of  York.'' 
We  see  this  wretched  handicraft  now  expanded  into  the  most  magnifi- 
cent manufacture  to  be  found  in  the  woollen  industry  of  the  world. 

Although  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  the  most  important  seat  of 
the  woollen  industry  in  England,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  dis- 
tricts Other  centres  are  marked  by  the  same  singular  devotion  to  par- 
ticular branches  observed  in  Yorkshire.  While  heavy  pilot  cloths,  &c.,  for 
overcoats,  are  produced  principally  at  Leeds,  pantaloon  stufGs  and vestings 
at  Huddersfield,  blankets  at  Dewsbiu^y,  carpets  and  damasks  for  fui'niture 
at  Halifax,  all  in  Yorkshire ;  tweeds,  tartans,  shawls,  &c.,  are  made  prin- 
cipally at  Galashiels  and  Hawick;  imitation  cashmere  shawls,  at  Paisley; 
fianuels,  in  Wales,  and  at  liochdale ;  lieavy  goods,  such  as  blankets  and 
rugging,  horse-cloths,  &c.,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  at  Witney,  Chipping 
Norton,  and  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland ;  hosiery,  at  Nottingham,  and  silk 
and  wool  poplins  at  Norwich ;  each  of  these  points  being  recognized  as 
the  head(|uarters  of  the  branches  of  production  above  enumerated. 

We  find  a  singular  deficiency  of  recent  statistics  respecting  the  woollen 
industry  of  Great  Britain,  proceeding  Irom  the  characteristic  reticence 
of  its  manufactiu'ers.    This  is  observable  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  ( 'Ommerce  of  Bra<lford,  where  we  might  expert  to  find  detailed 
information.     The   most   recent  statements  are  those  given  by  Mr. 
Synic )»(!«,  in  1861.    From  them  it  ai)i)ears  that  the  total  value  at  that 
perio<l  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  sepai*ate  from  the 
worsted  manufacture,  was  £20,200,079,  composed  of  the  following  items 
76,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool,  valued  at  £4,717,492 
80,000,000  pounds  of  British   wool,  at  U.  3f/.  per  pound,  £5,000,000 
30,(MK),000  i>oiuids  of  shoddy,  at  2Jc?.  i>er  ]>ound,  and  15,000,000  pounds 
of  mungo,  at  4J^Z.  per  pound,  together  £609,370 ;  <M)tton  and  other  warps, 
used  in  the  union  and  mixed  cloths,  £206,537 ;  dye-stufts,  oil,  and  soap, 
£1,500,000;  wages,  £150,000;  work  people,  at  12«.6k  per  week,  £4,875,000; 
rent,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  repairs,  coal,' interest  on  capital  and 
profit,  20  per  cent,  on  above,  £3,381,680.    According  to  the  same  author- 
ity, the  worsted  manufacture  consumes  80,000,000  i>ounds  of  British 
wool,  and  15,000,000  ])ounds  of  foreign  and  C/olonial  wool,  and  employs 
125,000  hands.    The  whole  number  of  oi)eratives  engaged  on  wool  is 
275,000.    The  total  number  of  persons,  directly  dependent  u\K)iitlv^i.^wK- 
len  industry,  is  set  down  at  837,5004nc\udmv;  t^ve^  ^c>T\as^««i^>0wss55^^^'^^^ 
B  larger  number  of  dependent  workers  \u  aoxSaar^  twAft»^>aasN.  \s^  ^^^^ 
necti'on  with  any  other  manofia^ture.  ^^^ 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  the  detaila  ot  tkie^  TOm\>«^«^'^'"'"  "^ 


lixrd  at  less  than  1,700  or  1,S00  iVaiR-s,  tin*  roeeipts  i 
)()inlin^  cases  Ix'iii;^  1,.').">0  rraiics,  and  at  AniiiMis  900 
:e  wages  in  this  industry,  although  materially  less 
y,  particularly  for  common  hands,  and  women  and 
J  above  those  in  France  and  other  countries  on  tl 
Ihamber  of  Commerce  of  Leeds,  according  to  the 
to,  estimates  the  wages  of  the  workman  at  35  ft 
best  paid,  and  at  22  francs  for  those  which  are 
srmcdiate  rates.    American  manufacturers  admit 
the  lower  rate  of  wages  in  England  against  wl 
id,  as  the  low  rates  of  intei-est,  which  permit  the 
capital  and  most  the  advantageous  use  of  machin 
abundance  of  labor  which  may  always  be  recrui 
srve  corps  of  paupers,  eager  to  be  elevated  to  the  r 
.  marked  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  t 
y  in  Yorkshire,  has  been  effected  of  late  years  by 
lessening  of  the  cost  of  subsistence.    In  the  Wes 
bich,  in  the  period  from  1845  to  1847,  produced  10 
c,  will  earn  at  present  16  shillings  per  week,    Tl 
rhich  then  cost  9«.  M.  is  now  obtained  for  6».    In  i 
iresent  day,  the  Yorkshire  workmen  are  able  to  < 
1  at  least  twice  a  day,  to  be  respectably  clothed, 
,  and  accumulate  savings.    They  are  the  envy  of  th 
it.    Without  stopping  to  inqiure  whether  thif 
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Dr.  Playfair  says:  "A  singular  aocorclance  of  opinion  prevailed  that 
our  country  had  shown  little  inventiveness,  and  made  little  progress  in 
the  peaceful  aits  of  industry  since  1862."  Professor  Tyndal  says:  "T 
have  long  ent4?rtained  the  opinion  that  in  virtue  of  the  better  education 
provided  by  the  continental  nations,  England  must  one  day,  and  that  no 
distant  one,  And  herself  outstripped  by  those  nations  both  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war.''  More  i>ertinently  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  reiwrt, 
Mr.  Huth  says:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  although  we  may  still  he  unsur- 
passed in  many  of  our  productions,  we  no  longer  hold  that  pre-eminence 
that  w^as  accorded  to  us  in  1851.  The  enormous  strides  that  have  of  lat-e 
been  made  by  our  continental  rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  ^\ill  make  it  daily  more  difficult  for  our  woollen  manufacturers 
to  hold  not  only  their  former  prominent  position,  but  even  to  maintain 
their  present  one.  I  found  that  it  is  the  want  of  industrial  education  in 
this  country  which  prevents  our  manufacturers  from  making  that  pro- 
gress wliich  other  nations  are  making.  I  found  both  masters  and  foremen 
in  other  coimtries  much  more  scientifically  educated  than  our  own.  The 
workmen  of  other  countries  have  a  far  superior  education  to  ours,  many 
of  whom  have  none  whatever.  Their  productions  show  clearly  that  it  is 
not  there  a  machine  working  a  ma(?hine,  but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom, 
and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning  wheel." 

The  references  liere  made  to  the  provisions  for  scientific  and  technical 
education  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  are  worthy  of  grave  considera- 
tion in  this  country,  and  the  examples  cited  should  stimulate  us  to  extend 
such  institutions  as  already  exist  here  in  the  schools  of  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute of  Xew  York,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
Cciuse,  however,  of  the  decline  of  the  industrial  ait*j  in  England,  so  ftdly 
admitted  in  the  testimony  of  her  own  exi>ert.s,  is  to  be  foiuid  in  a  source 
more  <leei)ly  s(^at(Ml  than  in  a  simple  deficiency  of  technical  education. 
Schools  of  art  are  the  n^sult,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  a  national  sentiment 
of  excclhMHc,  and  such  a  sentiment  cannot  be  predominant  in  a  nation 
when^  t\w  ruling  idea  of  its  system  of  manufacture  is  production  at  the 
chea[)(»st  i)ossiblc  rate  for  the  utmost  possible  consumption.  A  constantly 
declining  standard  of  excellence  is  inseparable  from  this  idea.  The  fruits 
are  sc(»u  in  the  shoddy  cloths,  the  fragile  railroad  iron,  and  the  hartlware, 
to  wliich  no  more  oi)probrious  term  can  be  applied  than  that  derived  from 
its  chief  seat  of  fabrication — the  trashy  fabrics  and  wares  inundating  every 
country  which  does  not  protect  itself  by  domestic  production  and  defen- 
sive dnti(»s.  It  is  to  the  commerce  which  this  system  of  manufacture 
nourishes  that  the  famous  line  of  Goldsmith  is  so  justly  applicable — 

*' And  honor  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails." 

The  French  e(!onomists  deplore  the  influence  of  this  idea,  which  has 
crept  into  France,  in  consequence  of  the  Anglo-EreiveVv  Xx^^Vs  ^  ^v^  *^^ 
nssi^rt  thiit  it  has  exerted  a  balefiil  inftuence  uwrnYx^wOa^  «:«Na5?X»»^'^'5 
Jiave  sojourned  a  long  time  in  England.    "TViey  \o«fc  \Saei?c  TCL«vvsvff«i^  ^^ 
said;  ^^ their  imagination  is  subdued:  it  ^a  «  ^ar-*-  ^a  -  -v.  ^ 
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guished  by  the  positive  and  cold  spirit  of  the  English."  The  wocdlen 
manufacturers  of  this  country  in  producing,  as  they  have  done  formeriy, 
chiefly  for  the  masses,  have  followed  too  much  the  present  En^sb 
system,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  standard  of  the  old  English  masters  of 
the  woollen  industry,  and  of  their  descendants  in  the  western  counties, 
who  produce  for  the  home  markets,  or  the  still  higher  standard  which  we 
have  seen  prevailing  in  France.  The  system  which  may  be  profitable  for 
a  foreign  trade  cannot  be  permanently  remunerative  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. In  fabricating  for  the  home  markets  the  delinquencies  of  the 
Iiroducer  are  like  personal  ^^sins,"  which,  in  the  words  of  the  homely 
proverb,  "always  come  home  to  roosf  The  false  economy  of  making 
poor,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  dishonest  fabrics,  is  sure  to  be  at  length 
demonstrated  by  reclamations  of  buyers,  by  accumulating  stocks,  and, 
finally,  by  bankrupt  establishments. 

Our  manufacturers,  in  producing  even  for  the  masses,  shonld  consider 
how  rapidly  the  masses  in  this  country  are  improving  in  taste  and  in 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  good,  and  that  American  consumers  wiU  no 
more  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  fabrics  than  American  mechanics  with 
cheap  tools.  Let  the  ancient  device  of  Roubaix, "  Industrie  et  probiU^  be 
the  rule  also  of  American  manufacturers^  let  the  surprising  advance  of 
our  woollen  industry  in  the  last  five  years  be  the  earnest  of  its  future 
progress,  and  the  excellence  and  variety  of  its  products  will  excite  in  the 
])eople  a  sympathy  in  our  struggles  and  a  national  pride  in  our  achieve- 
ments. By  our  own  faithful  work  we  shall  secure  the  final  condition  of 
success — a  positive  public  sentiment  which  shall  pervade  the  country  in 
ibvor  of  the  products  of  its  own  soil  and  labor. 

B.  p.  MUDGE, 
United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 


APPENDIX  A. 

AMERICAN  MERINOS, 

Prepared  by  request,  for  this  report,  hy  Hon.  Henry  8.  Banddll^  LL.  D,y 
President  of  National  Wool  Orou:er^  Association.^ 

Full-blood  American  merino  sheep,  as  that  designation  is  now  under- 
stood, include  only  full-blood  descendants  of  the  merinos  imj^orted  from 
Spain  into  the  United  States  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Six  were  introduced  by  diflferent  persons  between  1793  and  1802.  In  the 
last  named  year,  Mr.  Livingston,  the  American  Minister  in  France,  sent 
home  two  pairs  obtained  from  the  French  government  flock.  Later  in 
1802,  Colonel  Humphreys,  the  American  Minister  in  Spain,  on  his  return 
from  his  embassy,  shipped  a  flock  to  the  United  States,  of  which  21  rams 
and  70  ewes  safely  reached  his  farm  in  Connecticut.  The  merinos 
imported  prior  to  these  last  have  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  left  any  full- 
blood  descendants. 

Col.  Humphreys  published  no  detailed  account  of  his  purchase  or  of 
the  previous  history  of  his  sheep.  He  evidently  regarded  the  fact  that 
he  purchased  them,  and  that  he  obtained  them  directly  from  the  merinos 
of  Spain,  as  all  that  was  important  to  be  known,  and  as  a  sufQcient  guar- 
antee of  their  blood  and  quality,  and  so  indeed  it  was.  He  was  a  singu- 
larly high-toned  and  public-spirited  man — wealthy — ^intent  on  doing  a 
patriotic  service  to  his  country  by  introducing  these  sheep ;  and  that  he 
fully  supposed  that  he  had  a^^complished  the  latter  object  he  himself 
bears  witness.  In  his  poem  "  On  the  industry  of  the  United  States  of 
Americii,"  he  proudly  declares : 

**  Not  guarded  Colcbis  gave  admiring  Greece 
So  rich  a  treasure  in  its  golden  fleece.** 

Tlie  particular  Spanish  family  or  families  from  which  his  sheep  were 
selected  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  any  consequence ;  but 
from  investigations  whi(*h  circumstances  formerly  impelled  me  to  make 
among  all  the  accessible  public  and  private  records  and  facts  appertain- 
ing to  the  subject,  I  came  to  the  undoubting  conclusion  that  they  were 
drawn  from  a  single  family,  and  that  the  Infantado. 

Judging  from  the  statements  in  Colonel  Humphrey's  manuscript  letters 
Ijing  before  me,  he  not  only  found  great  satisfaction  but  great  success 
in  breeding  his  merinos.  The  very  ones  he  brought  from  Spain,  he  says, 
increased  half  a  pound  in  their  fleeces ;  and  their  descendants  continued 
to  improve  in  that  and  every  other  particular.  He  speaks  glowingly  of 
their  hardiness  and  propensity  to  fatten ;  and  m  tJafc  ^\^^8^V  \Kwaa.  A 
their  mutton.    This  gentleman  died  in  181&,  ^\icii  eiw^ft^^V^^^^^^ 

~  Author  of  Sheep  HaabAadry  in  the  Soath,  Fine  V7oo\  B:qa\mbAv5x  "^^^  ^TMSto^ 
herd.  Ac.  Aut. 


it(Ml  Stiitcs  alxMit  tlirt'o  tliousainl  oi^lit  iiuiunvu  ana  i 
)ti'  to  me,  ill  1S41,  that  about  tliii't<M'ii  hundred  of 
res,  two  huudred  ^loutareos,  the  rest  l*auhirs  and 
the  former.  He  says :  ^^  Those  1  reserved  for  mysel 
rf  about  half  Paulars,  a  quarter  Aciueirres,  and  the  < 
urials,  Negrettis  and  Moutarcos,  which  I  subsequ 
jr." 

)gard  to  other  importations  at  this  i>eriod,  Mr.  Jar\ 
ne  letter :  "  There  were  sent  in  the  latter  year  (18K 
5W0  thousand  five  hundred,  composed  of  Paulars — ^ha* 
e — ^Montarcos,  Aqueirres  and  Guiulalupes.    Part  of  tl 
k,  part  to  Boston.    All  those  sheep  were  Leonesa,  t 
were  of  the  prime  flocks  of  Spain.    I  have  been  abl 
1  relation  to  the  merinos  in  1809  and  1810,  as  I  waf 
sol  at  Lisbon,  which  was  the  port  from  which  tl 
it  being  only  about  one  hundred  miles  to  Badiyos,  s 
3rt  to  that  place."    Some  of  these  cargoes  did  n< 
Itates  until  1811.    I  have  elsewhere  given  the  nanu 
8  importers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them 
rcumstances  existing  at  the  time  of  the  introduct 
)re  highly  propitious  to  their  careful  breeding  and 
rom  1807  to  1812  the  maritime  regulations  of  1 
B,  and  our  own  retaliatory  ones,  paralyzed,  and  duiii 
time  entirely  suspended,  our  foreign  trade ;  and  the 
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gle,  and  irretrievably.  There  was  no  lonf^er  any  market  for  fine  wool  in 
the  United  States ;  and  merinos  valued  at  $1,000  a  head  in  1809  sold  for 
a  dollar  a  head  in  1815.  Their  propagation  as  a  separate  breed  was 
thenceforth  abandoned  by  most  owners,  and  the  great  mass  of  them 
became  merged  in  the  common  coarse  sheep  of  the  country. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  1824.  In  the  tariff  of  that  year 
the  protective  policy  on  wool  and  woollens,  inaugurated  by  the  tariff  of 
1816,  was  so  fai'  extended  that  it  was  supiK)sed  it  would  make  fine  wool 
production  again  profitable.  The  Saxon  (merino)  sheep  were  introduced, 
and  created  a  new  fine  wool  furor  equal  to  that  between  1809  and  1815. 
The  tariff  of  1828  increased  the  protection  and  increased  the  excitement. 

If  we  did  not  know  the  singular  one-ideaism  which  so  often  charac- 
terizes these  "  improvement"  manias,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment that  while  the  Saxon  sheep  were  sought  with  so  much  eagerness, 
commanding  quite  equal  prices  with  those  of  the  Spanish  merinos  fifteen 
years  earlier,  the  pure  blood  flocks  of  the  latter  yet  in  the  cx)untry 
attracted  comparatively  little  notice,  and  they  were  chiefly  valued  because 
they  would  grade  up  more  rapidly  than  other  sheep  toward  the  Saxon 
standard  of  fineness;  in  other  words,  make  abetter  cross  with  the  Saxons. 
Most  unfortunately  a  large  share  of  the  holders  of  the  Spanish,  or  "old- 
fashioned  merinos,"  as  they  were  then  called,  adopted  the  same  theory 
of  relative  value  and  rushed  into  the  cross,  breeding  steadily  towards 
the  Saxons,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  distinctive  Spanish  characteristics 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Yet  at  that  very  time,  and  at  all  subsequent  times, 
prime  Si)ani8li  fleeces  were  worth  more  in  market  than  Saxon  fleeces. 
Tlie  gi'(»ater  weight  of  the  former  more  than  comi>ensated  for  the  greater 
fineness  of  the  latter.  The  Spanish  were  a  strong,  hardy,  thoroughly 
acclimated  slieei>,  well  adapted  to  our  climate  and  systems  of  husbandly. 
The  Saxons  were  the  reverse  in  every  particular.^ 

Yet  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  the  Saxons  maintained  an  almost 
undisputed  ascendancy.  Their  faults  were  attributed  to  want  of  ac^cli- 
mation.  They  had  cost  too  much  to  be  readily  given  up.  They  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy  influential  fanners,  prominent  in  agricultural 
literature,  and  prominent  in  politics,  who  l>elieved  themselves  and  con- 
vinced others  that  the  conditions  of  success  could  be  secured  by  protec- 
tive legislation,  A  coiTcsponding  class  of  manufacturers  urged  the  sanje 
views.  A  constant  stniggle  was  kept  up  on  the  floors  of  Congi'css 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  protection,  each  usually  maintaining 
extreme  ^iews,  so  that  when  either  was  victorious  extreme  measures    . 

^Tu  a  similar  statement  in  **Fine  Wool  Uusbundry  "  I  appended  a  note,  which  with  a 

slight  change  I  will  copy  here: 

"I  truit  no  former  breeder  of  the  Saxont  will  complain  of  theift  T«mm.tVL«,  "wYkfexi  \  %ki  '  q>*,oT>».'m.  v«»  S«^- 
Thirty-eight  yearn  »go  I  hecnme  tbe  owner  of  a  pure  SpanUb  ftock.    ftuXwf  «\u«u\\^  \^v«^%»*:^*«^'^  ^^'^^^ 
Mit'I  wasgogntieed  with  the  produce  of  a  few  picked  »beep,  tbat  1  bovk^YiX.  «u^\iT«^»^^<«?«-  ^^t;i^^  ^^^ 
iDgfiromSOO  to  700.    They  were  derfred  from  Iha  moat  e«\ebTa\«d  fLcM^^a.    \>t«V>-  ^^^''^  '^r'*^'^^^\'^ 
gmre  them  m  fkir  trUd  before  going  luMk  to  tli«  gpanUh  ineiinoa,  itbteYi,  ^«n  toT^»»»8*>J  ^'^^  ^^ 
amrer  eatlnJjjr  mlmodoaed. "  _ 
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were  adopted.  Consequently  there  was  none  of  that  steadiness  or  per- 
manency in  the  public  policy,  under  which  industrial  interests  materiaDy 
affected  by  foreign  competition  can  alone  flourish.  I  have  not  space  here 
to  give  the  provisions  of  the  different  wool  and  woollen  tariffs,  bat  a 
glance  at  the  prices  of  wool  under  them  will  throw  some  interesting  light 
on  the  subject  under  examination. 

Under  the  tarift'of  1824,  in  force  until  September,  1828,  fine  wool  aver- 
aged a  trifle  over  45  cents  a  pound;  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  extending 
to  March  3,  1832,  about  57  cents  a  pound;  under  the  tariff  of  1833, 
extending  to  January,  1834,  about  57  cents  a  pound;  under  the  tariff  of 
1833,  to  towards  the  close  of  1837,  about  66^  cents  a  pound;  thenc^orth 
under  the  same  tariff,  extending  to  October,  1841,  abont  51f  cents  a 
pound;  under  the  tariff  of  1841,  extending  to  September  of  that  yev, 
about  46^  cents  a  pound;  under  the  first  year  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  about 
354  cents  a  pound;  thenceforth  under  the  same  tariff,  extending  to 
December,  1840,  about  41  cents  a  ])ound.  During  this  entire  period  d 
22  years,  fine  wool  did  not  on  the  average  exceed  medium  wool  in  price 
more  than  10  cents  a  pound,  and  medium  still  le^s  exceeded  coarse.* 

During  the  same  period,  pure  Saxon  sheep  in  the  best  flocks  averaged 
less  than  three  i>ounds  of  wool  i)er  head.  In  1840  the  flock  of  Henry 
D.  Grove,  the  celebrated  German  imi>orter  and  breeder — not  numbering 
over  200  sheep,  and  well  kept — ^yielded  an  average  of  2  i>ounds  11  ounces 
of  washed  wool  a  head,  and  he  regarded  this  product  as  so  satisfactory 
that  he  adduced  it  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  his  favorite  breed  in  that 
controversy  between  the  advocates  of  the  Saxons  and  Spanish  merinos 
which  was  then  filling  our  agricultural  publications.* 

This  controversy  had  opened  in  about  1835.  At  that  period  small 
picked  lots  of  Spanish  merinos,  piux5ha8ed  by  different  i)er8on8  of  Mr. 
Jarvis,  yielded  4 J  pounds  of  washed  wool  a  head.  The  flocks  of  Stephen 
Atwood,  of  Connecticut;  of  John  T.  Rich,  of  Vermont;  of  Francis  Botdi, 
of  New  York,  and  my  own,  yielded  an  equal  amount.^ 

The  increase  in  the  weight  of  Spanish  fleeces  was  thenceforth  n^id. 
In  1844,  my  Humphreys  sheep  yielded  5  pounds  13  ounces  of  washed 
wool  a  head,^  and  a  small  lot  of  Rich  ewe  tegs  purchased  in  Vermont, 
five  pounds.    In  1845,  Mr,  Stephen  Atwood  wrote  to  the  anthor  of  the 

^From  \S'^  to  1861  inclusive,  a  period  of  35  years,  the  average  pr\oe  of  fine  wool  at 
Boston  was  50  3-10  cents ;  of  medium,  41  8-]0  cents ;  of  coarse,  35^  cents.'  Fine  wool  arer 
aged  15  per  centum  higher  than  medium,  and  medium  14  per  centum  higb«r  tbmn  eowM. 
•        ^  See  his  letter  to  me  in  ** Transactions'*  of  New  York  State  Ag^cultural  Societj,  1841,  p. 
333. 

^Mr.  Atwood*s  flock  and   my   own,    here   referred  to,  were  descended  from  Cokmel 
ITuiupbref*»  Hock;  Mr.  Rich's  from  a  Paular  importation  made  at  Xew  York  In  1811 ;  Mr. 
^o/cA  ir  9veiie  selected  from  different  flocks. 

^J'^oiirof  the  ewea  had  two  yean'  fleeces  on,  bnt  1  ihouf^U  vYiSa  WCty  fsUhfriOMi  V)  te 
ujojder  of  tegrs  fa  ibe  Bock,  which,  under  the  usual  Iteatineul  o\  Cbfi«%  ^1%,  i|NiMn4 
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American  Shepherd,  that  his  flock  consisted  of  150  half  ewes  and  half 
rams  and  wethers;  that  his  ewes  yielded  five  pounds  of  washed  wool 
per  head,  and  his  lambs  an  equal  amount;  that  his  wethers  yielded  six 
pounds,  and  his  rams  from  seven  to  nine  pounds:  that  his  heaviest  ewe's 
fleece  in  the  preceding  spring  was  six  pounds  six  ounces,  and  the 
heaviest  ram's  fleece  12  pounds  4  ounces.  I  think  a  few  other  flocks 
yielded  about  equal  amounts  of  wool,  but  the  facts  are  not  before  me. 
The  prime  merinos  of  that  period  then  were  producing  upwards  of  two 
pounds  more  of  wool  a  head  than  prime  Saxons,  while  that  of  the  latter 
fetched  in  the  market  but  6f  cents  per  pound  most  in  1845,  and  but  6^ 
cents  per  pound  most  in  1846. 

The  Saxon  breeders  had  never  received  anything  like  a  proportionable 
remuneration  for  their  wool.  They  had  lived  on  hopes  deferred,  looking 
for  changes  which  never  came.  When  the  tariff  of  1846  overthrew  the 
broadcloth  manufactures  of  the  country,  there  was  no  longer  any  ground 
for  hope,  and  the  Saxon  sheep  rapidly  disappeared  and  gave  place  to 
the  American  merinos,  as  the  Spanish  sheep  were  thenceforth  generally 
called. 

They  had  indeed  become  a  distinctive  variety,  like  the  Saxon  Merino, 
the  French  merino,  &c.,  presenting  both  essential  and  visible  differences 
from  their  Spanish  ancestors  or  from  any  other  merino  family.  They 
differed  materially  from  the  Spanish  in  amount  of  wool,  size,  and  form. 
The  weights  of  prime  American  washed  fleeces  have  just  been  stated. 
Livingston  gives  the  average  weight  of  the  Spanish  ram's  fleece, 
unwa^hedj  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  8J  pounds — Youatt  at 
eight  i>ounds.  Both  give  the  average  of  the  unwashed  ewe's  fleece  at 
five  pounds.  The  King  of  England's  carefully  selected  Negrettis,  about 
100  in  number,  yielded,  for  five  successive  years,  (1798-1802,)  an  average 
of  ^Jf  |>ounds  of  brook-washed  wool — scoured  weight  2^*-^.  This 
included  the  wool  of  some  wethers  (the  number  unspecified)  but  no 
rams.^  In  1801  Dupont  de  Nemours  and  an  associate  sent  to  the  United 
States  unquestionably  the  largest-fleeced  Spanish  ram  ever  introduced 
here.*  He  produced  8J  pounds  of  washed  wool.  Colonel  Humphreys 
mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  note,  in  a  manuscript  letter  which  I  have 
read,  that  a  merino  ram  bred  by  himself  yielded  seven  pounds  five 
ounces  of  washed  wool. 

In  respect  to  size  and  form,  Petri,  who  visited  Spain  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  to  examine  its  merinos,  gave  a  table  from  which  I  select 

*  See  Sir  Joseph  Banks^s  Minaal  reports  concerning  this  flock. 

'Dupont  de  Nemours  wms  head  of  the  commission  appointed  bj  the  French  government 

to  select  the  merinos  given  up  by  8pain  by  the  treaty  of  Basle.    He  and  M.  Delessert  sent 

fbnr  rams  to  America,  three  of  them  intended  for  their  own  {arccA  Vdl  >QkCv^  ««<qr^xi  >  ^rs^  ^^^ 

for  Preeideot  Jeffenon.    All  but  ooe  perished  on  tbe  v*^imiC^.    *t\i<^  tatmxV  \xv  ^^  nk«^ 

eonBaed  to  8pmniah  aheep  imported  from  Bpaliu    Ytanid^  iD«ra«a  ^  \Mi<«>«^  ^^«<£»  ^ 

sabumqaeDtJjr  introduce 
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the  following  admeasuremeats.    I  add  some  corresponding  ones  of 
Ameriviui  merinos: 
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The  weights  and  measwres  given  of  the  Spanish  aheep  are  Aostriui, 
a  little  exceeding  English  weights  and  measures.  From  a  carefhl  com- 
parison of  all'the  ligiii'es,  I  think  Petri  must  have  taken  the  Gircumfer- 
ence  of  the  belly  without  conijtressing  the  wool,  for  if  there  viae  no 
greater  difierenee  in  this  paitienlar,  it  is  diflieult  ta  see  from  the  abore 
table — notwithstanding  the  marked  superiority  in  breadth  of  hip  of  tlie 
American  sheeii — wliy  they  shonld  have  weighwl  so  much  the  most 
The  Amerieau  ram  represented  in  the  table  was  a  small  one,  not  tisaallr 
weighing  over  100  pounds  witli  his  Heece  oft".  A  full-sized  one  of  the 
tiimily  (Infantado)  would  have  weighed  fntm  10  to  25  pounds  more. 
The  ewes  were  rather  above  the  average  of  my  grown  sheep  of  the  same 
family,  and  were  in  good  ordinary  condition.  My  measuxemeBts 
were  made  in  18<tl,  and  therefore  do  not  exactly  represent  merinos  of 
1846 ;  but  I  think  the  change  in  size  and  form  was  not  very  considera- 
ble between  those  dates;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  corresi>ondiug 
^/tta  of  the  Amerii;an  merinos  of  1846  are  pre8er\-ed. 
-Soitie  persons  jMirbaps  vrill  get  a  eleixrei  Idea  oiUie  difference  between 
6e  form  of  Spanish  ami  Ameri«au  meriuoa  from  dftacn^&^fc  \i 
»n  file  above  Sgurea.     The  Americanfiiheev^aftSaiftiftVjwwrt^Ti 
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considered,  with  great  rapidity ;  and  his  deep,  narrow  chest,  longer  legs, 
and  lean  form — ^making  some  approach  to  that  of  the  deer — adapted  him 
to  that  necessity.  The  American  farmer  had  no  occa^on  for  such  prop- 
erties, and  he  bred  a  sheep  better  calculated  to  take  on  flesh  and  fat,  and 
possessing  more  of  the  essential  points  which  are  found  most  profitable 
in  animals  not  required  to  tra\'el  far  for  their  feed. 

The  American  merino  has  not  much  increased  in  size  during  the  last 
20  years,  and  probably  scarce  any  since  1861.  Our  breeders,  indeed, 
have  sought  no  such  increase,  considering  it  unprofitable  in  respect  to 
wool  production,  inasmuch  as  smaller  animals  have  more  surface  in  pro- 
portion to  weight  than  larger  ones,  and  believing  that  a  development  of 
size  greatly  beyond  the  long  established  limits  of  the  breed  is  unfavor- 
able to  vigor,  hardinessH,  and  easy  keeping.  I  think  the  introduction 
of  French  merinos  (1840-1850)  exerted  much  influence  on  public  opinion 
and  taste  in  this  particular.  These  great  overgrown  sheep,  which  at  first 
attractexl  so  much  admiration,  proved  so  completely  weak  and  worthless 
that  our  breeders  got  to  eschew  everything  resembling  them,  and  the 
popular  imi)i*es8ion  was  that  their  want  of  constitution  was  due  to  their 
extraordinary^  size  for  the  breed,  or  rather  to  the  same  causes  which  had 
produced  that  size.^ 

The  Rich  or  Paular  family  of  American  merinos,  when  not  much  mixed 
with  the  Humphreys  or  Infantado  family,  are  smaller  than  the  latter — 
ha\ing  been  bred  puri>o8ely  in  that  direction  by  their  earlier  proprietors, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  short  keep  of  the  Vermont  hills.  In  their  natural 
and  unpampered  state,  they  are  nearly  as  hardy  under  privation  and 
oxiK)Sure  as  the  British  mountain  breeds.  The  unpampered  American 
Infantado  is  also  a  hardj^  sheep,  but  requires  more  food  than  the  former. 
Tlie  two  families  bear  the  stime  relation  to  ea<ih  other  as  do  Devon  and 
shorthorn  cattle.  One  is  the  most  profitable  in  stmle  and  exposed  sit- 
uations, the  other  on  lich  lands  and  generous  keep.  Latterly,  the  Paular 
family  have  been,  to  a  lai'ge  extent,  ci-ossed  with  and  bred  towards  the 
Intantados,  but  I  think  it  highly  expedient  that  they  be  preserved  as  a 
distinct  variety,  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  portions  of  our  coimtry. 

While*  the  carcass  of  the  merino  has  been  so  materially  improved  in 
the  United  States,  and  while  its  improved  form  has  doubtless  diminished 
its  capacity  for  long  and  rjipid  travelling,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  (I  speak 
of  unpampered  sheei))  ^^^^s  lost  in  any  characteristic  of  value  for  its 
present  situation.  From  my  own  recollections  of  the  breed  when  it  was 
but  little  changed  from  the  oi*iginal  Spanish  model,  and  fi*om  all  the 

'  1  do  not  intend  to  apply  these  remarks  indiscriminately  to  the  merinos  of  France.    The 
stock  imported  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Collins,  in  1840,  from  the  royal  flock  at  Rambouillet,  were  not 
thus  overthrown.    Their  size,  however,  materially  exceedinfjr  that  of  the  American  merino, 
was  an  entire  novelty  and  a  most  captivating^  one  to  the  popular  eye.    Con«e(v^«A.\Xi  \bSMiwtlL 
the  later  importers  selected  not  only  from  the  largest  Fienc^Vv  iVac^Y&^'WX.^^Bi^Nkc^^^^^^^  ^ 
the  aocks  from  which  they  parchased— K>fteQ  payinf^  com^taJA-^^^l  >&X^^   ^Xjb^^'^ 
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older  recollections  of  experienced  and  reliable  men  with  whom  I  oon- 
versed  many  years  ago  on  the  subject^ — men  in  various  instanoeB  whose 
recollections  of  these  sheep  extended  back  to  the  time  of  their  importa- 
tions in  1809-1811,  I  am  satisfied  that  their  vigor  of  constitution  has 
been  on  the  whole  increased ;  that  they  are  more  prolific,  and  iiiniiah 
their  offspring  more  milk ;  and  it  is  certain,  as  already  said,  that  thej 
fatten  more  rapidly  and  better,  and  furnish  better  mutton.  They  acca- 
mulate,  it  is  true,  far  less  fat  than  the  English  mutton  breeds ;  but  good 
merino  wethers  are  favorites  in  our  markets.  Their  meat  is  darker 
colored  and  shorter  grained  than  that  of  English  sheep.  It  flavor  is 
good.  Multitudes  of  Americans  prefer  it  to  English  mutton,  and  especi- 
ally to  Long- wool  mutton  ;  and  the  lambs  of  Southdown  rams  and  grade 
merino  ewes  sell  in  our  e^irly  markets  for  equal  prices,  pound  for  pound, 
with  full  blood  Southdowus;  i>erhaps  the  only  other  variety  which 
habitually  ex)iumands  an  extra  price.  And  it  has  been  found  that  pam- 
pering from  birth,  as  mutton  sheep  are  pam|)ered,  gives  the  merino  a 
very  liberal  share  of  that  early  matmity  which  has  been  denied  to  it 
by  those  who  have  descril>ed  the  original  variety.  I  am  not  contending, 
by  any  means,  that  the  improved  American  merino  rivals  the  Britiah 
breeds  as  a  profitable  mutton  sheep ;  but  I  would  show  that  it  no  longer 
takes  the  low  rank  in  that  particular  which  has  been  traditionally 
assigned  to  it,  and  that  its  mutton  has  become  an  important  considera- 
tion in  estimating  its  genenil  value,  or  its  comparative  adaptation  to 
special  localities. 

But  it  is  in  weight  of  fleece  that  the  American  merino  has  made  the 
most  remarkable  advance  beyond  its  progenitors.  We  have  seen  that 
in  1844-'5  small  very  choice  lots  yielded  an  average  of  over  5  lbs.  a  head 
of  washed  wool.  Now  flocks  of  several  hundred,  including  tegs,  with- 
out any  wethers  and  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  rams,  on  fair  ordi- 
nary keep,  yield  an  equal  amount.  Flocks  of  picked  sheep  yield  6  lbs. 
a  head,  and  small,  high-kept  lots  a  i)ound  or  two  more,  all  of  washed 
wool. 

It  has  become  difficult  indeed,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear, 

to  learn  accurately  the  amount  of  well-washed  wool  in  a  large  proportion 

of  the  heaviest-fleeced  small  flocks.    These  are  usually  in  the  hands  of 

"  breeders" — ram-sellers,  Jis  they  are  termed  in  England — ^who  raise  she^ 

esi)ecially  to  sell  them  for  breeding  puii)oses,  and  who  expect  to  obtain 

extraordinary  i>rices.    This  business  has  been  highly  remunerative  for  a 

number  of  years;   and  diuing  the  recent  war  of  the  rebellion,  the 

demand  for  choice  merinos  swelled  into  a  mania.    According  to  the 

popular  Idea  "king  cotton"  was  dead,  and  there  was  to  be  no  lesunee- 

tjon  for  him.     Woollen  fabrics  were  permaufciitLY  to  supersede  ootton 

fabrics  in  clothing,  and  in  everything  elsci  ^Yict^  vt  eo<cAi^\^  voq^hnS^d 

^^  a  substitute.     There  was  thei-efore  to  Y>e^  «Ai  cftotniwaE  wi^ 
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persoDH,  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  business,  abandoned  other  pursuits 
to  embark  for  the  ovine  El  Dorado.  I  think,  speaking  within  bounds, 
I  received  two  or  three  thousand  letters,  between  1861  and  1867,  from 
lawyers,  doctors,  small  merchants,  clerks,  mechanics,  men  out  of  busi- 
ness, clergymen,  and  farmers  not  previously  engaged  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry, who  proiwunded  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  breeds,  the  most 
profitable  localities  for  wool  growing,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  ilocks. 

The  prices  of  sheep  rose  above  the  high-water  marks  of  180d-15  and 
1824-28.  Without  speaking  of  ^^  refused  offers,"  which  sometimes  are 
not  very  real,  I  know  that  an  American  merino  ram  actually  sold  for 
$5,000;  quite  a  number  of  others  at  $3,000  to  $4,000  each ;  and  multitudes 
at  $500  to  $1,000  each.  Several  ewes  were  sold  at  $3,000  each ;  more  at 
$2,000  each ;  and  many  at  $500  to  $1,000  each.  There  was  the  most 
eager  comi)etition  to  secure  celebrated  and  costly  animals;  for  every 
man  exi)ei*ted  to  become  a  ram  seller  forthwith,  and  he  found  no  diflft" 
culty  in  convincing  himself  how  very  soon  he  could  thus  obtain  back 
his  original  expenditure,  and  then,  by  an  easier  process  than  was  dreamed 
of  by  the  alchemists,  transmute  his  sheep  into  gold.  In  the  permanent 
improvements  of  Ilocks,  these  costly  animals,  it  is  true,  often  richly  paid 
for  themselves ;  ^  but  many  of  the  recent  adventurers  in  the  business 
were  not  satisfied  with  this — were  not  satisfied  because  they  could  not 
at  once  sell  for  as  high  prices  as  they  had  given ;  and  when  at  the  close 
of  the  war  a  temjiorary  depression  necessarily  ensued  in  the  woollen  and 
consequently  in  the  wool  markets,  (owing  to  causes  which  do  not  demand 
exi>lauation  here,)  they  were  as  anxious  to  abandon  as  they  had  been  to 
embark  in  sheep  husbandry. 

This  remarkable  era  in  merino  breeding,  commencing  in  sound  meas- 
ures of  improvement,  but  culminating  during  the  war  in  the  excitement 
which  I  have  described,  develoi>ed  several  fashions  in  breeding  and 
management  which  were  altogether  new  in  the  business.  Quality  of 
wool  was  little  talked  al)out.    Weight  of  fleece  was  the  primary  con- 


'"  Take  an  example.     My  American  merino  ram,  **  Twenty-one  per  cent,*'  (measurements, 
&c.,  of  which  are  subjoined  to  Petri's  table,  heretofore  g^ven,)  was  preyionsly  owned  by 
Major  Davis  Cossit,  of  Onondaga,  New  York,  and  used  by  him  in  1859  and  the  two  snc- 
ceeding  years.     His  ewes  were  Saxons,  with  sufficient  American  merino  blood  to  yield,  on 
ordinary  keep,  about  4  lbs.  of  washed  wool  a  head.    In  1862  the  fleeces  of  the  prof^eny  of 
this  cross  were  first  weighed  separately.    £ighty -three  two-year  old  ewes  yielded  5SA  lbs., 
and  80  yearling  ewes  5()4  lbs.  of  washed  wool — within  a  fraction  of  ^  lbs.  a  head.   Each  lot 
was  the  entire  one  (of  ewes)  of  the  year.     In  1863,  65  two-year  old  and  92  yearling  ewei 
yielded  1,1 19^  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  or  an  average  of  7  lbs.  2  oi.  a  head.    The  yearlings 
were  not  over  14  months  old  when  shorn,  and  none  of  the  sheep  had  been  pampered.    The 
original  stock  of  ewes  would  never  have  fetched  over,  say,  $8  a  bead  immediately  after 
shearing.     For  their  progeny  (ewes)  the  owner  was  offered  |30  a  head.    Tha  ^t«i^  \%aBak 
were  mostly  sold  in  lots,  for  |I5  to  $25  a  head.    1  used  t\i\a  wa  ^t«A  Ti«ax%^^  t&i  V^^^^^san^ 
0W0g ;  aod  J  tb'wk  he permnnently  increased  tb©  ^oo\  ^radu^  o1  ^X» ^w^Vi^^S.  ^-^wwA^ 
hemd— quite  as  extraordiauy  m  gain  as  tbe  pT«c«d\iig  one,  ^\«ii  ^2b»\>V>«A  ^^^'^"^^^^^ 
daet  of  my  Sock  mn  considered.    Thla  mnarVjAiVb  i%m  ^a^^BW^JSaJft'  ^" 
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sideration ;  and  it  became  the  custom  of  many  "  breeders '^  to  weigh  the 
fleeces  in  the  yolk,  because,  I  Rup[>ose,  it  gave  them  an  advantage  ov^* 
others.  A  rigid  aystom  of  housing  tlieir  sheep  from  contact  with  raia 
or  snow  the  year  i*ound  wouUl  j)reserve  all  the  yolk  in  the  fleece,  and 
this  would  add  to  its  weight  several  pounds.  The  holders  of  larger 
flocks  could  not  do  this  without  great  inc^»nvenienee  and  exi»euse.  The 
former,  therefore,  were  enabled  to  go  into  the  newspapers  with  tar  higher 
statements  of  weights  of  fle(H*es.  Inasmuch  as  this  system  of  honsiag 
and  preserving  all  the  yolk  in  the  wool  gave  the  fleece  externally  a  veiy 
dark  color,  that  color  soon  lxH»ame  a  i)rime  nec'essity  of  fashion.  And 
as  the  more  the  yolk,  the  more  the  weight  and  the  darker  the  color,  yolk 
it«elf  was  siS  carefully  bred  for  as  wool.  1  have  seen  it  literally  dropping 
from  the  fleece  under  a  hot  sun.  As  a  high-fed  sheep  produces  con- 
siderably more  wool  and  yolk  than  an  ordinarily  kept  one,  a  system  of 
pami>ering  was  also  extensively  res(nted  to.  Many  of  the  summer  and 
winter  housed  flocks  were  fed  grain  to  the  utmost  verge  of  iunuediate 
safety,  and  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  ultimate  safet>' ;  for  such  continued 
forcing  is  destructive  to  the  constitution  and  longevity  of  merino  sheep, 
as  all  will  l>i»ar  witness  who  have  tried  or  obsiTved  its  effects. 

Under  the  above  system  of  bretnliug  and  treatment,  and  sometimes 
without  any  special  pampering,  merino  I'ams'  fleeces  in  the  yolk  ai'e  fre- 
quently rt*iK>rted  as  weighing  upwaixls  of  25  [Hnuids,  and  some  have  riscm 
to  30  i)ounds.  Ewes'  fliH?<M5S  range  from  10  pounds  to  15  pounds,  and 
sometimes  individuals  or  small  lots  hsive  gone  higher.  Unfortunately 
these  weights  afford  scarcely  an  api)roximate  criterion  of  the  actual  weight 
of  the  troo/,  the  proportion  of  yolk  to  wool  i)08se88ing  no  uniformity.  The 
breeders'  customs  above  describcnl  constitute  the  reason  which  I  promised 
to  give,  in  a  preceding  pait  of  this  pai)er,  why  the  present  amount  of 
well  washe<l  wool  in  most  of  the  heaviest  fleeced  flocks  cannot  be  accu- 
Kitely  detennined. 

The  practice  of  housing  sheep  from  rain  and  snow  for  the  preceding 
objects  is  not  a  fraud,  if  distinctly  avowed  to  all  buyers.     But  I  tlunk  it 
productive  of  no  benefit,  and  of  considerable  injur>'.    It  is  a  useless  waste 
of  a  good  deal  of  time,  aiul  occasionally  i)roduce8  loss  in  other  respects. 
The  new-nio\m  hay  or  giain  must  be  left  to  g(»t  wet  on  the  giouiid,  to  the 
serious  deterioration  of  its  (piality,  rather  than  have  the  precious  weight- 
giving  and  color- giving  yolk  washed  out  of  the  fleece!    And  there  can, it 
ai)j)ears  to  me,  ho  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  habitual  non-exx>osure  to 
the  ordinaiy  changes  of  w(»ather  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degnx*,  beg(»t  an  incapacity  to  endure  such  exposures  with 
entire  imj)unity.    Besides,  tliis  housing,  if  ever  so  fninkly  proclaimed, 
/^/u//f  to  warp  the  j'/jd/r/nent  of  all  buyers,  awd  e^\>w»\vdly  inexi)erienced 
ff uxors.    If  it  did  not  fi^ve  a  fictitious  valwe  to  t\\e,  aiv\\\\«\r--.T^\kdL«n^ 
foro  sfilnble  than  sheep  of  equal  value  not  ftwift  twatfti3L— Nf\i«X.^OT^iV\fc 
'  '^J^^ofUj    It  is  irerfeetly  notorious  t\\at  ^y^f^a^A^  %\MS«3egii^  ^ 
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SO  alter  the  appearance  of  Bheep,  that  a  pair  of  twins  of  the  closest  resem- 
blance,  one  thus  treated  and  the  other  not,  scarcely  look  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  same  yariety,  and  the  ^^ fitted"  one  will  far  outsell  the 
other.  It  is  considered  the  breeder's  right,  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  stock, 
to  "put  the  best  foot  forward,"  and  it  is  equally  done  with  other  breeds 
of  sheep;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  a  higher  standard  of  action  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail.  Such  fashions  beget  inducements  to  direct  fraud* 
Thousands  of  painted  sheep  (painted  to  the  true  color  by  a  preparation  of 
oil,  burnt  umber,  and  a  little  lampblack)  are  annually  hawked  about  the  * 
country,  with  i)edigrees  as  artificial  as  their  color,  and  sold  as  genuine 
simon  pures. 

Fitting  sheep  for  sale  by  pampering  is  fraudulent,  for  it  is  never  avowed 
or  admitted,  and  if  it  were  so,  there  can  be  no  honest  or  decent  excuse 
for  a  practice  which  is  directly  and  undeniably  fatal  to  the  well-being  of 
the  animal.  We  have  no  right  to  i)oison  what  we  sell,  because  we  know 
there  will  be  fools  to  buy  it,  and  to  buy  it  more  readily  because  it  is 
I)oisoned.  Another  result  has  followed  this  indiscriminate  scramble  for 
huge  tieeee«.  Those  who  have  carried  it  farthest  have  usually  consider- 
ably depreciated  the  quality  of  the  wool.  The  finest  fleeces  are  not  gen- 
erally the  heaviest.  The  greatest  combination  of  wool  and  yolk — ^how- 
ever coarse,  uneven,  and  even  hairy,  the  former — ^has  been  what  these 
extremists  have  looked  for  in  their  breeding  rams;  and  the  i)rogeny  of 
such  rams  must  of  course  paitake  of  the  same  characteristics.  I  shall 
presently  si>eak  of  the  prevailing  character  of  American  merino  wool. 

To  complete  my  account  of  these  animals  I  must  allude  to  one  more 
modern  fashion,  that  of  breeding  those  folds  and  corrugations  of  the  skin, 
usually  termed  "  wrinkles."  They,  to  a  certain  extent,  characterized  the 
original  Spanish  merino  when  introduced  into  this  country,  but  they  were 
confined  i)rincipally  to  the  neck.  To  a  reasonable  extent  they  are  approved 
of  in  all  coiuitries  where  the  merino  is  bred,  being  understood  to  indicate 
heavy  fleeces.  But  our.  American  extremists  reasoned  that,  if  some  were 
desirable,  more  would  necessarily  be  better;  and  these  wrinkles  i" took 
the  eye"  of  novices.  Our  most  sagiicious  breeders  have  continued  to 
resist  this  innovation;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  rams,  and  even 
ewes,  in  addition  to  enonnou»  neck-folds,  closely  covered  from  head  to 
tail  with  folds  in  the  skin,  elevated  an  inch  or  more  from  the  suiface  of 
the  body.  Tliere  are  two  profound  objtHitions  to  this.  The  wool  on  the 
upi)er  part  of  the  ridges  v(»ry  rarely  (rori'esijonds  in  quality  with  that 
between  them,  thus  destroying  all  evenness  of  fleece;  and  it  often  takes 
an  exjjert  shearer  two  hours  to  clip  off  the  fleece  of  one  sheep  evenly. 
With  shearers  at  $2  to  $2  50  a  day,  the  last  consideration  will  prove  an 
im|)ortant  one  among  wool  growers  who  own  «heev>  \i\  ^\y§  ^jjov^hsv'^sswSSv^ 
nnmhers^  and  this  miserable  fashion  caTmot\oTift\yt«v«LSV, 
Notwithstnnding  the  shams  and  deceits,  aft  N<re\\  «l^  mov^  \\\\vsv^^'v»\j'^^^ 
tices,  which  ha.vf\  Ka^^ii  *v^a/^«^Ari  4-^  "u,»  ^   ^Aoo.^  ^^  «i«A\«>T'«k  «sli  js.'ww^'^ 
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nnqnestionably  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  actual  weight  of 
the  washed  or  scoured  fleeces  within  the  last  few  years.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  national  family  of  merinos,  or  any  other  breed  of 
sheep  wha  ever,  that  can  vie  with  them  in  this  respect  This  fact  is,  I 
think,  established  by  the  scouring  tests  made  so  frequently  during  the 
last  few  years  by  State  and  local  wool  growers'  associations,  and  by  indi- 
viduals. In  all  these,  which  have  commanded  any  attention,  the  sheep 
have  been  publicly  shorn  at  the  meeting  of  an  association,  or,  in  indi" 
vidual  tests,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  reputable  witnesses.  The 
age  of  the  fleece  has  been  proven  by  affidavits.  Where  the  test  made 
was  the  proportion  of  wool  to  weight  of  animal,  the  animal  has  been  pub- 
licly weighed  when  shorn,  and  its  condition  noted.  The  associations  have 
selected  competent  and  reliable  wool  manufacturers  to  perform  the  scour- 
ing, and  required  of  them  statements  of  processes  and  results.  The  New 
Tork  State  association,  in  it-s  scouring  tests  of  1865,  1866,  and  1867, 
appointed  a  committee  of  eminent  and  experienced  gentlemen  to  make  an 
examination  of  all  the  facts  and  of  the  scoured  wool;^  and  other  State 
and  county  associations,  and  individuals,  have  taken  these  or  other 
steps  deemed  necessary  to  secui*e  accuracy  and  command  entire  public 
confidence. 

These  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  scoured  fleeces  of 
American  merino  rams  of  full  growth  not  unfrequently  range  from  six  to 
over  eight  pounds,  and  in  a  recent  instance,  in  this  State,  (New  York,) 
one  reached  the  weight  of  nine  pounds  and  three  ounces,  the  fleece  being 
of  11  months  and  21  days'  growth.  This  ram  was  three  years  old,  weighed 
108  pounds  after  shearing,  and  was  in  good  condition.  His  unwashed 
fleece  was  24  pounds.  The  scoured  fleeces  of  full-grown  American  merino 
ewes  frequently  weigh  from  five  to  over  five  and  a  half  pounds;  the  shorn 
carcases  weighing  from,  say,  65  to  75  pounds.  And  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  hea\iest  fleeced  sheep  of  the  most  celebrated  flocks  have,  in  very 
few  instances,  been  entered  in  these  scouring  tests,  for  the  reason,  doubt- 
less, that  their  owners  have  not  been  willing  to  risk  their  established 
reputation  by  any  new  or  unnecessary  exi)eriments. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  appears,  first,  that  prime  American  merinos 
produced  more  washed  wool  in  1844-'46  than  was  produced  of  unwashed 
wool  by  the  original  stock  in  Spain,  at  their  palmiest  period,  the  opening 
of  the  present  century;  second,  that  prime  American  merinos  produce 
about  as  much  scoured  wool  now  as  they  did  of  washed  wool  in  1844-'46, 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  scoured  wool  as  the  picked  merino  flock  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  from  1798  to  1802.*  They  undoubtedly  produce 
twice  as  much  scoured  wool  as  the  average  of  the  prime  Spanish  flocks 
at  that  period. 


'  T^^  committee  also  appraised  the  value  of  the  scoured  vioo\,  mud  i^x«ft^ti\/^  N%x\o^ift  oUier 

!^«nf//ra  data  ofvalae,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  bete. 

^*^  into  account  the  wethers  in  the  King's  flock,  wh\c\i  yw\d  conA^fSwXiVj  TM%^mk 
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It  remains  to  speak  of  the  quality  of  American  merino  wool.  From 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  the  wool  of  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Spanish  sheep  imported  into  this  country  rather  gained  in 
quality  between  1809  and  1824.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Jarvis 
and  Humphreys  stocks ;  and  from  1824  to  1846  there  was  a  more  decided 
gain  in  this  direction,  owing  to  the  taste  for  fine  wools  diffused  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  Saxons.  After  1846,  for  reasons  already  stated,  the 
demand  for  broadcloth  wools  ceased,  and  our  merino  breeders  sought  a 
rather  coarser  and  also  a  longer  staple,  because  it  was  equally  adapted 
to  the  fabrics  in  which  it  was  thenceforth  employed,  and  because  much 
heavier  fleeces  could  thereby  be  secured.  It  is  now,  in  our  heaviest 
fleeced  flocks,  too  coarse  for  a  good  quality  of  broadcloths,  and  it  is  also 
quite  too  long  for  that  purpose,  two  inches  and  a  half  being  not  far  from 
the  medium  length,  and  wool  three  inches  long  being  frequently  met 
with.  It  has  a  remarkably  strong  staple,  and  is  found  admirably  adapted 
to  fine  wool  combing  purposes  and  to  those  medium  fabrics  which  con- 
stitute so  large  a  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  properties  of  our  full  blood  and  grade 
American  merino  wools,  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  the  committee  itself  consisting  of  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  bore  the  fol- 
lowing voluntary  testimony  in  a  public  report  made  in  1866 :  ^^  In  a  class  of 
fabrics,  entering  perhaps  more  largely  than  any  other  into  general  con- 
sumption— ^that  of  flannels — the  superiority  due  principally  to  the  admira- 
ble adaptation  of  the  common  wools  of  this  country,  their  strength  and 
spinning  qualities  is  so  marked  as  almost  wholly  to  excrlude  the  foreign 
flannels.    American  fancy  cassimeres  compare  favorably  in  finish,  fine- 
ness, and  strength,  with  those  imi)orted.    Our  delaines,  owing  again,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  excellence  of  our  merino  combing  wool,  surpass 
the  fabrics  of  Bradford  at  the  same  price.    The  excellence  of  American 
shawls  was  admitted  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London.''     And  they 
subsequently  add:  ^^It  ha^  been  the  ex|)erience  of  all  nations,  that  the 
domestic  supply  of  this  raw  material  has  been  the  first,  and  always  the 
chief,  dependence  of  its  manufacturers,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
materital  has  impressed  it«elf  upon  the  fabrics  which  each  country  has 
produced.    Thus,  in  the  fine  wools  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  we  have  the 
source  of  Grerman  broadcloths;  in  the  combing  wools  of  England,  the 
worsteds  of  Bradford;  and,  in  the  long  merino  wools  of  France,  the  ori- 
gin of  her  thibets  and  ciishmeres.    The  peculiar  excellencies  of  American 
wools  have  given  origin  to  our  flannels,  our  cassimeres,  our  shawls,  and 
our  delaines ;  and  they  give  strength  and  soundness  to  all  the  fabrics 
into  which  they  enter.'' 

A  gradually  reviving  demand  for  wool  suitable  Iot  >atQ^^^V>&8^  ^so^ 
some  other  Ane  fabrics  has  led  to  the  introduetioii^  mtSaMSL  «hte^  ^^»k%^' 
merinos  of  shorter  and  flner  staple,  from  Bile^a^m  ^Pro^ssia**^  A^Rfc^"^^ 
saperior  to  our  former  Saxons  in  aixe*  oi^**-^*;    ' 
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There  are  also  Saxon  sheep^  so-called,  of  pure  merino  blood,  in  oontiga- 
ous  portions  of  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  and  the  jMurt  of 
West  Virginia  which  lies  between  those  States,  which  furnish  a  very 
high  quality  of  broadcloth  wool.  They  too  are  larger,  hardier,  and  yield 
more  wool  than  the  original  Saxons  imported  in  1824-1828.  But  any 
account  or  description  of  these  families  does  not  come  within  the  pro- 
vince of  this  paper. 
Cortland  Village,  New  York,  July,  1868. 


APPENDIX  B. 

THE  ANGORA  GOAT ;  ITS  ORIGIN.  CULTURE,  AND  PRODUCTS.' 

By  John  L.  Hayes, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Asfociation  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

The  Janlin  des  Plantes,  the  sonme  and  model  of  our  societies  of 
natural  liistory,  gave  to  the  world  not  only  Buftcm  and  Cuvier,  who,  by 
their  brilliant  labors,  won  for  the  n\searehes  of  tln^  natiu'alist  a  i)lac<*  in 
the  domain  of  sei(»nee,  before  a(!(*orded  only  to  studies  of  the  impondera- 
ble elements,  but  two  otlwr  scarcely  less  illustrious  natiu'alists,  whose 
labors  wf»ie  inspired  by  the  purpose  of  applying  their  favorite  science  to 
increase  the  material  resources  (»f  nmn.  To  this  idea  France  owes  the 
merino  sh(»ep  with  which  Daubenton  endowed  her,  and  the  Im])erial 
ScMjiety  of  Acclimatation,  the  creation  of  Geofiroy  St.  llihiire,  which  aims 
to  submit  to  jiractical  study  all  the  animals  by  whose  acquisition  the 
geographical  zone  of  France  can  be  advantageously  augmented.  Tnist- 
ing  that  this  soci(»ty  may  regard  with  favor  the  disciLSsion  of  a  subject 
akin  to  thost*  which  have  received  the  attention  of  the  gi*eat  practical 
naturalists  of  France,  I  propose  to  submit  a  memoir  upon  the  Angora 
goat,  the  last  acquisition  which  (mr  agriculture  and  manufactiu'cs  have 
received  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

When  we  reflect  that  of  the  numerous  species  which  compose  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  43  only  are  at  the  command  of  man,  and  that  the  only 
lanig(»rous  animal  extensively  ai)propriated  in  this  country,  besides  its 
product  of  food,  has  furnished  in  a  single  year,  from  domestic  sources, 
70  i)er  cent,  of  tlu?  raw  material  for  a  manufacture  valued  at  over 
$12(),()0(),(KM),  we  must  regard  the  acquisition  of  a  n<»w  animal,  producing 
food  and  mat<'rial  for  (tlothing,  as  an  epoch  in  the  industrial  history  of 
the  (Mjuntry.  It  is  the  peculiar  iirovince  of  a  society  like  this  to  aid  the 
develoi)m(»nt  of  this  new  national  resource  by  shedding  the  fullest  light 
ui>on  th(^  specific  and  geographical  source  of  this  animal,  upon  its  habits, 
food,  and  diseases,  the  use  of  its  ju-oducts,  and,  above  all,  ui)on  the  laws 
which  govern  its  re])roduction ;  in  a  word,  to  make  iqK)!!  this  subject 
natiu'al  history  (tpplird.  As  my  object  is  less  to  j)resent  original  matter 
than  to  diffuse  the  best  authenticated  infonnation,  corrected  by  your 
criticism,  or  sanest ioned  by  your  approval,  a  work  rendered  necessiiryby 
the  errors  abounding  in  agricultural  reports  and  jmblieations,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  m(»moirs  of  M.  Brandt,  M.  Tchihat<5heff,  M.  Sacc,  and 
M.  Boulier,  naturidists  of  high  repute,  and  the  veiy  numerous  notices  scat- 
tered through  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  ^'t«^\ss5^Xsj&5swssk* 

The  (Ivscripthm  of  thin  animal,  givcu  in  1^55,\iy  ^•^vax^^V^^^^^^'^ 
of  the  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  distmgmftVii^  «bvoiv^  VXskfc  7xvc\^>& 
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of  Europe  for  his  conscientious  work  and  profound  knowled[]^e,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^^  The  magnificent  example  of  the  Angora  goat,  which  the  Museum 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  owes  to  M.  Tchihatcheff,  i^roduces  at  fli'st  sight 
the  geneml  impression  of  a  domestic  goat,  when  attention  is  not  directed 
to  it^  thick  and  silky  fleece,  to  its  fiat  ears  turned  downwards,  and  its 
inconsiderable  size.  But  it  is  precisely  these  traits  which  impress  ui>on 
this  animal  a  distinct  seal,  which  give  it  the  character  of  a  peculiar  race, 
whose  origin  is  perhaps  not  the  ssime  as  that  of  the  domestic  goat.  The 
exti'emit.v  of  the  snout,  the  cheeks,  the  nasal  and  frontal  bone,  as  well  as 
the  ears,  and  lower  juirt  of  the  legs  below  the  tarsal  aiticulation,  ai* 
covered  with  external  hairs,  which  ai'e  shorter  and  thicker  than  those 
which  cover  the  abovtvmentioned  parts  in  other  species  of  gc»ats.  The 
forehead  has  soft  hairs  of  less  length,  less  a]>])lied  to  the  skin,  and,  in 
part^  ciuled.  The  hair  of  the  beard,  wliich  is  jxiinted  an<l  of  nn)derate 
dimensions,  being  six  inches  in  length,^  is  stift'er  than  the  haii*  of  the  rest 
of  the  body,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  lK»ard  of  tlie  ordinary  goat.  The 
horns,  of  a  gmyish  white  tint,  are  longer  than  tla»  head;  at  their  lower 
part  the  interior  marginal  border  turns  inwards  in  such  a  manner  that 
in  this  part  they  aj^jHtar  broad  viewed  in  front,  and  nanow  when  seen 
exteriorly;  at  half  their  extension  they  direct  thc^mselves  modemtely 
backwai'ds,  and  tuiii  spii*ally  outwards,  so  that  their  extremities,  directe<l 
slightly  upwards,  are  veiy  mu(;h  sejjarated  oiu?  from  the  other,  and  cir- 
cumscribe a  space  gradually  contra(tting  itself.  The  whole  of  the  neck, 
as  well  as  the  trunk,  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  which,  i)arti(*ularly  uj^on 
tlie  neck  and  lateral  parts  of  the  body,  are  twisted  in  spirals  having  the 
appearance  of  loosened  ringlets,  it  being  observed  at  the  same  time  that 
they  unite  themselves  into  rolled  tufts,  a  disposition  which  is  less  marked 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck.  The  hairs  which  exhibit  the  gi-eatest 
length  are  situated  al)ove  the  forelegs,  and  aie  almost  nine  and  one-half 
inches  long.  Those*  of  the  neck  are  a  little  shcu'ter  and  are  nine  inches 
long,  and  those  of  the  belly  eight  inches  three  lines.  The  length  of  the 
hair  with  which  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  back,  ai'e 
covered,  is  only  seven  inches  six  lines,  and  that  of  the  hair  of  the  liind 
legs  six  inch(NS  to  seven  inches.  Finally  the  slight  stitt'  hair  of  the  tail  is 
about  tour  inches  in  length.  The  coh)r  of  the  rob<*  of  the  animal  is  a  pure 
white,  here  and  there  slightly  inclining  to  yellow.  The  hoofs,  somewhat 
small  in  proportion,  are,  like  the  horns,  of  a  grayish  white  tint.  The  hair 
is,  withcmt  exception,  long,  soft,  and  fine;  it  is  at  once  silky  and  givasy 
to  the  touch,  and  shows  distinctly  the  brilliancy  of  silk." 

M.  lirandt  observes  that  the  hairs  corresponding  most  to  external  hair 

have  only  a  third,  or  at  most  do  Jiot  attain  half,  the  thickness  of  the 

external  hair  of  the  connnon  goat;  and  that  the  external  hair  of  the 

wild  and  domestic  gouts  is  not  only  closer,  stifier,  and  moix*  massive,  but 

^v  ii^moi-e  considerable  torsion  and  a  less  eveu  HUtlvioAi*,  WvaX  v*  to  say, 

^A//  the  UinwDsioDs  given  by  3f.  Brandt  are  in  German meaft\i\«ku\«u\..    O^QlWQM«Ll«^ 
^2^»y  to  1,0299  V.n^u^u  r^^. 
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it  is  rougher  and  more  Rcaly.  He  also  remarked  that  ^^  the  walls  of  the 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat  being  thinner  than  those  of  the  hair  of  the  com- 
mon goat^  the  substance  contained  in  the  fatty  c^ilhiles  oozes  out  more 
re^ily,  which  renders  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  softer  and  more  flexi- 
ble, and  gives  it  the  lustre  of  silk." 

M.  Brandt  omits  to  mention  that  the  long  ringlets  cover  the  hair, 
proi>erly  called,  which  is  rough  and  short  and  lies  sparingly  upon  the 
skin. 

Tlie  dimensions  of  the  specimen  examined  by  Mr.  Brandt  are  given  by 
him  a«  follows :  ^ 

Ft.   in   L 

From  the  point  of  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail 5    4    2 

Length  of  h(»ad 11    9 

From  the  i)oint  of  the  snout  to  the  eye 6    1 

From  the  eye  to  the  ear 2    5 

From  the  eye  to  the  horns 1  9 

Length  of  ear 6  0 

Length  of  honis  in  direct  diameter 1    2  0 

Length  of  horns  following  the  curvature 1    6  6 

Distiuice  between  horns  taken  at  their  roots 2  1 

Distances  between  their  terminal  points 1    9  9 

Width  of  horns  at  tlieir  roots 2  1 

Length  of  tail,  including  the  hair 9  9 

Height  of  anterior  pai-t  of  the  body 2    2  4 

Height  of  i>osterior  part  of  the  body 2    2  2 

The  i)oint  of  inquiiy  most  strictly  pertinent  to  tlie  objects  of  this  soci- 
ety, and  one  at  the  same  time  eminently  practicjil,  as  indicating  the  laws 
which  govern  the  n^production  of  this  animal,  thus  illiLstrating  the  rela- 
tions of  pun*  science  with  utilitarian  ends,  is  the  determination  of  the 
specific  source  of  the  Angcrni  goat. 

The  i)oi>ular  ojjinion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  si>ecies  is  founded  upon 
the  authority  of  Cuvier,  who  nw^ntions  but  three  species  of  the  genus 
Capra — Capra  aujagrus^  Cnpra  ibv^r^  Capra  cancmica.  He  says:  '^Capra 
mjagrm  ai)i)ears  to  be  the  stock  of  all  the  vari(*ties  of  domesti;>  goat;'' 
adding  that  they  vary  infinitely  in  size  and  color,  in  the  length  and  fine- 
ness of  the  hail-,  in  the  size  of  the  horns,  and  even  in  the  number;  the 
Angora  goats  of  Cai)padocia  having  the  largest  and  most  silky  hair.* 

The  more  re(*ent  researches  of  zoologists  have  greatly  developed  the 
knowledge  of  this  genus.  Instead  of  thre^  only  there  are  now  recog- 
nized nine  si>eci<'s  of  wild  goats,  which  are  divided  into  two  groups  based 
upon  the  form  of  the  horns: 

1.  Group  with  homa  fiat  in  front,  having  vi  ^ori-  \  e.«^x^ W^^' 
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zoutal  triangular  section,  and  furnished  ^itli  large  <{  Capra  caueasica. 
transversal  knots.  Capra  sibiriea. 

Capra  Walei. 
.  Capra  Beden. 
2.  Group  with  horns  eompress<Ml  and  carinated  in  i  Capra  Faleoneri. 
front.  (  Capra  ^gagrus.* 

The  so-called  goat  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  removed  by  Professor 
Baird  from  the  genus  Capra^  where  it  was  formerly  i)laced  by  him  under 
the  designation  of  Capra  Americana^  mountain  goat.  He  says  in  the 
description  of  Apocerus  montanna^  cont^iined  in  his  Report  of  the  Zoology 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Routes:  ''•The  ftgiu-es  and  description  of  the  skull 
and  other  bones  of  this  species  by  r>r.Richardson  show  very  clearly  that  the 
affinities  are  much  more  with  the  anteloi)(\s  than  with  the  goats  or  slu^ip. 

'  Essai  BUT  leB  Chdvres  par  M.  Sacc.     Bulletiu  supr.  cit.,  t.  iii.,  pp.  519,  5<31 ;  L  iv.,  p.  3 
Giebel. 

Note.— The  Cashmere  Goat.— The  only  poat  besides  the  Angora  which  is  strictly  lani- 
gerous  is  the  Cashmere  or  Thibetian  goat,  which  abounds  in  central  Asia,  but  whose  origin 
is  still  obscure;  although  it  has.  according  to  Brandt,  affinities  with  the  Angora  race.  The 
size  of  the  Cashmere  goat  is  quite  large;  the  horns  are  flattened,  straight  and  black,  and 
slightly  divergent  at  the  extremities.  The  ears  are  large,  flat,  and  pendent.  The  primary 
half,  which  is  long,  silky,  and  lustrous,  is  divided  upon  the  back,  and  falls  down  U{>on  the 
flanks  in  wavy  masses.  Beneath  this  hair  there  is  developed  in  the  nutunin  a  short  and 
exceedingly  fine  wool,  from  which  the  famous  Cashmere  shawls  arc  fabricated.  The  enor- 
mous price  of  these  shawls  when  extensively  introduced  into  France  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  as  high  as  10,000  or  J*2,000  francs,  stimulated  the  French  fabricanks 
to  emulate  the  Indian  tissues.  The  flrst  yarns  from  Cashmere  wool  were  spun  in  Jt^I5,  and 
the  high  numbers  were  worth  eight  dollars  per  pound.  The  peculiar  Indian  texture  called 
**  Espoullue  ^*  was  perfectly  acliieved  :  and  the  success  in  this  nianufaclure  was  hailed  as  the 
most  brilliant  triumph  of  the  textile  industry  of  France.  Under  the  patronage  of  Monsieur, 
afterwards  Charles  X,  in  18 J 9  a  great  number  of  these  goats  were  im)H>rted  from  Thibet,  as 
many  as  400  being  introduced  by  one  manufacturer.  Baron  Ternaux,  and  much  enthusiasm 
was  excited  in  their  culture.  Experience,  however,  proved  that  these  goats  yielded  but  little 
milk,  and  that  the  raw  wool  or  down  produced  from  an  individual  never  exceeded  \Ori 
grams,  usually  much  less,  which  it  was  ver>'  difficult  to  separate  from  the  coarse  hairs, 
**yarre,"  and  yielded  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  matenal  which  could  be  woven.  The 
manufacturer  also  discovered,  although  they  had  overcome  all  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
fabrication,  that  the  raw  material,  expensive  as  it  was,  formed  not  more  than  oue-teuth  of 
the  cost  of  a  shawl ;  that  the  Indian  weaver  worked  for  one-iifih  the  wages  of  a  French 
workman,  and  that  the  ladies  of  fadhion  would  pay  double  price  for  an  Indian  hhawl,  inferior 
in  color,  design,  and  texture  to  the  French  fabric.  The  manufacture,  which  employed  4,000 
workmen  in  18IV},  began  to  decline  in  1840;  and,  although  an  occasional  fabric  may  still  be 
made,  the  manufacture  has  now  ceased  as  a  regular  industry.  The  demand  for  the  wool 
ceasing,  the  Cashmere  goats  became  absorbed  in  the  conmion  race,  and  there  is  at  present 
but  a  single  flock  of  pure  blood  in  Europe ;  the  one  preserved  is  the  remarkable  collection  of 
domestic  amimals  possessed  by  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  culture  of  the  Cashmere  goat  will  never  be  revived  in  Europe  as  a  matter  of  profit,  since 
B perfect  snhatitute  for  the  Cashmere  down  is  found  in  the  silky  fleece  of  the  new  Mauchamps 
sAeep,  which  ia  declared  to  be  fully  as  brilliant  and  fully  as  soft  as  the  product  of  the  Cash- 
^oereg^at,  while  it  casta  leaa  as  a  raw  material,  and  lequuea  \«ift  inwuv^«^\ovi  u  be  trans- 
roitfd  into  yarn.  (Sacc,  anr  lea  Chovres.  Bullefm  supi.  caI.,  V.  \^.,  ^.  Afe.  \ii^>»\.fvfe  ^m 
^'     Tra  vanr  de  la  Comwisaion  Fiaii9ai8,  p.  10.  BeruoviYVe,  IniixiBXiv^  ^«a\»M»%^^^pifa» 
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Li  fact,  uone  of  the  more  inodeni  systematic  wTiters  plaee  it  in  the  genus 
Capra,  or,  indeed,  in  the  oviiu^  gi'oup.  The  mert^  general  re8<?mbhinee, 
externally,  to  a  goat  is  a  matter  of  little  eons<Hiuenee;  indeed,  its  body 
is  much  more  like  that  of  a  merino  sheep.  The  soft,  silvery,  under  hairs 
aiHi  very  different  from  thosi*  of  a  goat,  as  well  as  the  jet  black  horns, 
which  are  without  any  ridges,  and  smooth  and  highly  polished  at  the 
extrcnnities."* 

The  more  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  animals  referred 
to,  and  figured  by  G.  Cuvi<*r  and  F.  Cuvier  as  tj^ws  of  the  Capra  cegagms 
or  Paseng,  and  saitl  to  oireur  both  hi  P(Tsia  and  on  the  Alps,  wen'  domes- 
tic goats  which  had  become  wild.  Later  researches  have  detennined  the 
true  characteristic  of  Capra  wgagrm^  a  siK»(.'ies  formed  by  Pallas  fi'om  a 
cranium  only,  received  by  Gmelin  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  of 
Persia,  and  have  showii  that  natui*alists  had  ado])ted  this  species  as  the 
source  of  the  dojm^stic  goat  without  resting  tlH»  assertion  upon  any  lU'oof. 
The  cx)m]>arison  by  ^l,  Ih'andt  in  1848  of  a  collection  of  skulls  and  horns 
obtained  by  31.  Tchiliatclu»ff  in  tht»  Cappa<loi*ian  Taurus,  with  the  original 
cnuiium  which  served  Pallas  for  the  type  of  his  species,  has  enabled  that 
naturalist,  for  the  first  time,  to  demonstrate  positively  the  derivation  of 
our  domestic  goat  from  Capra  (vgagrus.  M.  Ih-aiult  asserts  that  it  result* 
from  his  labors  that  this  sp(»cies  ''is  inc<mtestably  and  exclusively  the 
source  of  the  domcsstic  goat  of  Europe,"  and  giv(»s  the  following  wgn- 
ments  in  su])i)ort  of  this  assertii>n: 

1.  ''The  Capra  (vgagruH  has  all  the  exterior  fonns  and  all  the  proi>or- 
tions  of  the  domestic*  goat." 

2.  "  It  res<»mbh»s  it  very  much  in  the  general  as  well  as  local  distribu- 
tion of  its  colors." 

.*j.  *'It  ajjproaches  the  dom(»stic  goat  more  than  any  other  speeies  in 
th(»  (M)nliguration  of  its  horns,  a  conliguration  which  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  the  chaiacteristics  of  the  wild  species." 

4.  ^'  It  i)resents  the  sanu*  agreement  with  the  domestic  goat  in  res|)ect 
to  the  cranium.  Finally,  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  countries, 
esp(H*ially  Mtssojmtamia,  inhabited  by  the  i)eople  of  anticpiity,  (the  Isra- 
elite's, Assyrians,  &c.,)  which  have  furnished  the  most  ancient  informa- 
tion respecting  the  raising  of  the  goat."* 

The  establishm<*nt  of  the  p(»rfect  identity  of  the  domestic  goat  with  a 
wild  siHMjies  is  a  negative  argument  of  much  force  for  the  exclusion  from 
the  sanu»  sourcic^  of  an  animal  so  widely  differing  as  the  Angora  goat.  A 
l)ositive  argument  of  equal  weight  is  the  recent  observation  that  the 
Angora  goat  more  nearly  resembles  another  wild  siK'cies  lately  discov- 
ered. This  sjiecies,  the  Capra  Faleoneri,  is  found  upon  all  the  mountains 
of  Little  Thibet,  and  u[Hm  the  high  mountains  situated  between  the  Indus, 
the  Hadukshan,  and  the  Indo  Kusch.    It  resembles  ^i:e;dlV^  Wv&  ^fis<«\si»iSi5kS:< 


'  Vol.  rii,  p.  672. 

'  CouaidentioDs  aur  la  Cmpn  tegagruB  de  PallaB,  touc^«  db\a  C^iferw  <i«^l«»^AQja»^\»3 
r,  Bmndt.    Bulletin  anpr.  ciU,  t.  ii,  p.  566. 
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goat,  from  whidj  it  differs  principcilly  in  its  uia^iifieoDt  horns,  whicli, 
neiu'  togotlier  at  the  base,  are  at  tirst  areh(Hl  backwards,  and  then  turn 
in  a  spiral  inwards,  and  then  over  a«?ain  outwards.  They  are  stronjcrlv 
couijiressed,  trian<(uhir  and  free  from  knots;  their  internal  face,  at  first 
plane,  is  roinided  higher  uj),  whilst  their  external  faee  is  ever^'where  eon- 
vex.  Altlu>ii«^h  there  does  not  api)ear  to  be  a  development  of  fleece  in 
this  wild  species  corresi)ondin«;  ti>  that  i»f  the  xVn^<n'a  |?oat,  M.  S;itc, 
l)rofessor  in  tin*  faculty  of  sci(»nces  at  Neuchatel,  who  has  made  a  siM»cial 
study  of  the  ^oats,  does  not  hesitate  to  (hM^lare  that  *'all  the  characters 
of  this  species  s(»eni  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  s<mrce  of  the  Waiitifid  and 
precious  Angora  goat,  whose  horns  an*  spirally  turned  like  those  of  Fal- 
coner's goat.''  M.  Brandt  intimates  that  tlu?  doHU\stication  of  other  wild 
8I)ecies  than  Capra  (VffagrHs  and  perhaps  the  Capra  Falconer i  had  pnv 
duced  the  Angora  goat.  Geoftrcy  St.  llilaire,  the  high(»st  authority  uiwn 
the  origin  of  domestic  animals,  refers  to  the  oj)inions  of  M.  Sace  and  M. 
Brandt  without  dissent,  thus:  "Fie  (M.  Brandt)  is  UmI  esi>ecially  to  see 
in  the  Angora  goat,  produced,  a<*cording  to  Pallas,  by  tlie  cross  of  the 
sheep  with  the  goat,  an  issue  of  the  Capra  Falroncrl;  this  opinion  is  also 
admitted  by  our  h»arne<l  confrere,  M.  Sacc."^ 

The  hyi)othesis  that  the  Angora  goat  is  descended  from  Falconer's 
goat  is  rendered  probable  l)y  the  ditlusion  of  the  former  around  the  moun- 
tains of  Thibet,  whcTc  Fahroner's  goat  abounds,  and  even  l>eyond  the 
central  plains  of  Asia  from  Armenia  to  (Chinese  Tartary,  whei^e  its  w<h)1 
is  manufactured,  or  exi)orted  in  a  natural  stat4»  by  the  iMU-t  of  Shanghae. 
Angora  wool,  or  mohair,  was  (*xhibit4Hl  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  ISfG 
among  the  Bussian  ju'oducts,  as  jnocceding  from  the  country  of  the  Kal- 
nuicks  of  the  Don,  situated  l)etw<»en  the  Black  and  (^aspian  seas.  This 
species  is  thus  seen  to  be  difi'used,  although  it  may  be  sj>aringly,  over 
the  whole  surface  of  Asia. 

That  this  goat  is  at  ])res(»nt  more  abundant  in  the  country  aln^at 
Angora  in  Asia  Elinor,  n(»ar  the  habitat  of  the  Capra  (rgagrnH  and  dis- 
tant many  thousand  miles  iriuu  Thibet,  may  seem  opposed  to  its  deriva- 
tion from  th<»  Thibetian  species.    The  h*arned  memoir  of  the  Kussian 
traveller,  M.  Tchihatchefi*,^  establishes  beyond  (piesti<m  the  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  (»f  the  Angora  goat  into  Asia  Minor.     lie  has 
shown  that  anumg  the  countries  of  <'lassic  antiquity  there  is  no  one  which 
the  ancient  wiiters  have  mentioned  more  frequently  and  under  more 
varied  aspects  than  Asia  Minor,  because  this  country  was  not  only  one 
of  the  foci  of  the  Greek  civilization,  but  also  the  native  country'  of  a  great 
number  of  the  most  ceh^brated  winters  of  antiquity,  such  as  Herodotus^ 
Homor,  Strabo,  Dion  of  Ilalicarnassus,  Galen,  &c.     Hene^  in  all  that 
(fonciuns  the  wUiiral  history  of  Asia  Minor,  the  writings  of  these  authors 
A/ire  au  aspeewl  iuteroM^  while  their  silence  \\a^  Wv^N^xwfe  ^  ^iv^^tive 
f%^ujuent.    liofeirinfr  to  tlie  writings  auteriox  to  t\ifc  c\M»ftR  ^^«n&AL^^« 
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find  in  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  historic  monument's,  the  Bible, 
that  the  goat  is  frequently  mentioned  among  the  domestic  animals  which 
constituted  the  riches  of  the  first  patriarchs.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
these  notie<*s  which  lends  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  possessed  of  a 
race  with  tine  and  white  wool.  The  beautifid  comparison  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon  which  might  seem  to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  choice  race  of 
these  animals,  "  Thy  hair  is  as  a  iiock  of  goats  that  appear  fi*om  Mount 
Gilea<l,"  taken  in  connection  with  the  verse  following,  "  Thy  teeth  are 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  that  ai*e  shorn,  which  came  up  from  the  washing," 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  color  was  referred  to  by  the  poet  as  the 
l>oint  of  resemblance;  while  the  first  comparison,  to  be  flattering  to  youth- 
fill  beauty,  must  imply  that  the  color  was  black  and  not  white. 

Coming  down  to  the  Greek  authors — Homer  and  Hesiod,  though  fre- 
quently mentioning  the  goat  a«  a  domestic  animal,  make  no  allusion  to 
any  j>articular  race.  ^JElian,  referring  to  the  goats  of  Lycia  and  the  prac- 
tice of  shearing  them  like  sheep,  says  that  the  wool  is  used  for  cords  and 
cables.  Appian  mentions  the  stufl^s  known  under  the  name  of  KtXuia 
from  Cilicia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  in  which  Angora  is  situ- 
ated, as  a  means  of  protection  against  projectiles ;  implying  that  the  tis- 
sues of  the  goats  of  Cilicia  were  not  distinguished  for  their  fineness. 
Virgil  gives  the  wool  of  the  goat  no  other  destination  than  to  serve  for 
the  necessities  of  the  camp  and  for  the  use  of  iK>or  sailors : 

'^Usum  in  castrornm  et  miseris  velaniina  Dautis." 

Columella,  the  great  writer  on  Roman  agriculture,  quotes  this  line  of 
Virgil  as  applicable  to  the  covering  of  goats,  and  while  tracing  the  qual- 
ities which  a  i)eifect  .animal  should  i)ossess,  excludes  all  resemblance  to 
the  Angora  goat  by  demanding  that  the  hair  should  In?  black.  Strabo, 
born  in  the  town  of  Ama^ia,  very  near  the  i)resent  domain  of  the  Angora 
goat,  makes  no  mention  of  goats  of  that  coimtry  distinguislied  for  their 
fleeces,  although  he  remarks  up(m  the  different  races  of  fine  wooled  sheep 
found  in  many  i)laces  in  Asia  Minor.  The  author  whom  I  am  following 
observes  that  the  most  cateful  research  among  the  Byzantine  writers, 
after  the  Roman  possessions  became  the  patrimony  of  a  barbarous  people, 
has  not  afforded  the  least  indication  of  a  fine  and  white  wooled  goat.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1555  that  the  Angora  goat  was  distinctly  made 
known  through  tlie  Father  Belon,  who  had  tnivelled  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
a  brief  but  sufficiently  characteristic  descrii)tion.  The  silence  of  the 
classic  authors  in  respect  to  any  goat  with  fine  and  white  fleece  would 
seem  to  place  it  l>eyond  doubt  that  the  progenitors  of  this  animal  were 
introduced  into  Asia  Minor  at  a  comi>aratively  recent  period,  when  the 
country  was  invaded  by  barbarous  and  pastoral  races,  either  Turks  or 
Arabs.  M.  Tchihatcheflf  observes  that  the  Arabs  ha\^  \>kfcN*et  \«\::vsvs^ 
stable  establishments  in  Asia  Minor,  wliile  t\ieT\3LTWis\v^KkRfc^s^  ^^^  ^'"^^ 
one  among  the  modem  invaders  of  that  co\uitrv  ^\vvk\v  ^«X!W^  vc^  ^s^^^ 
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eessively  installed  themsolvei^  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  eleventh  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  takiii»:  possesHion  of  the  pn»eise  region  in  which  Angora 
is  included,  and  which  their  descendants  still  occupy.  luunediately  pre- 
vious to  their  iinmigi-ation  they  lia<l  occujMcd  the  va^t  plains  of  Khoraa- 
san  and  Bokara,  and  still  more  anciently,  ac(*ording  to  the  most  cele- 
brated orientalists  and  g(M)grai)hers,  the  countiy  on  the  southern  borders 
of  Siberia  and  the  mountains  ot*  the  Altai  chain.  It  api>ears  thus  to  be 
not  improbable  that  a  race  of  animals,  originating  in  Central  Asia,  whose 
representative  still  (»xists  in  the  Capra  Falconeri,  should  hfive  been  car- 
ried by  the  migration  of  pastoral  tribes  to  the  regicm  in  which  they  are 
now  found  in  the  moditicd  form  of  the  Angora  goat.  This  hyi>othesis  is 
supported  by  the  statement  of  the  President  de  la  Tour  d'Aigiie^,  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Turkish  sh4»plH»rds  who  accompanied  the  flo«*k 
introduced  by  him  into  Europe  in  1787,  that  ''then^  is  a  constant  tra- 
dition that  the  goats  of  Angora  did  not  originate  in  that  country,  bat 
were  derived  from  Central  Asia.-'^ 

Although  the  origin  of  the  Angora  goat  from  Falconer's  goat  is  not 
demonstrattid  by  proofs  as  positive  as  those  which  support  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  common  goat  ti'om  Capra  wgagrm,  they  are  not  less  iwsitive 
than  those  which  formerly  led  all  naturalists  to  attiibute  the  patenuty 
of  the  common  goat  to  that  si>ecies.  The  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
progeintor  of  the  Angora  goat  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
demonstration  of  a  specific  difterence  between  the  two  races.  That  the 
Angora  goat  (constitutes  a  particular  ra(fe,  and  is  not  due  to  the  siime 
origin  iLs  the  common  goat,  seems  established  by  the  following  consid- 
erations : 

1.  Th(»re  is  an  essentijd  difference  in  the  horns  of  the  two  raises,  those 
of  the  Angora  race  being  twisted  spirally,  a  configuration  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  common  race,  the  form  of  the  horns  being  recognized  by  mod- 
ern systematic  writi^rs  as  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  the  family 
Cavicorma,  or  ruminants  with  horns  i)ermanent,  hollow,  and  enclosing  a 
])iece  of  the  frontal  bcme. 

2.  The  mammillary  organs  are  hemispherical,  while  they  are  elongated 
in  tin*  common  si)ecies. 

3.  The  very  long  woolly  hair,  hanging  in  corkscrew  ringlets,  fine,  wlute 
and  lustrous  as  silk,  covering  the  short  and  harsh  hair  properly  so  called, 
which  lies  upon  the  skin,  is  ui  striking  contrast  with  the  short  and  coarser 
external  hair  of  the  connnon  goat  with  its  fiinu*  interior  hair  or  down. 

4.  The  cry,  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  common  goat,  resembles 
that  of  sheep. 

/}.  Thf^  jijjlk  is  more  fatty ;  the  odor  of  the  male  less  strong  and  disa- 

0\  The  Angora^  like  the  c»oiunion  goat,  iti  Mte^ueflL  w  t^aA^>^  as  the 
'a?^/>,  ^W€l  the  aesb  is  exe^i^edingly  palatable. 
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Tlie  theory  of  the  dilQfereuce  of  species  in  these  two  races  is  not  invali- 
dated by  the  fertility  of  the  products  of  their  crosses ;  such  fertility  hav- 
ing been  observed  in  the  mixed  offspring  of  the  more  widely  separated 
si)ecie8,  tlie  horse  and  the  ass.  In  this  case  it  is  well  established  that 
the  he  mide  can  generate  and  the  she  mule  produce,  such  cases  occurring 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  more  frequently  in  the  West  Indies  and  New 
Holland.  ^ 

The  practical  deduction  to  be  di*awn  from  the  separation  of  the  two 
species  is  thus  clearly  stated  by  M.  Sacc :  "  There  is  then  no  utility  in 
creating  flocks  of  the  Angora  for  crossing  with  the  ordinary  goat.  We 
must  limit  ourselves  to  preserving  the  species  in  entire  purity  and  devote 
ourselves  to  improving  the  nice  by  itself,  as  has  been  done  with  the  justly 
celebrated  merinos  of  Ilambouillet."*  A  leading  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  enforce  the  opinion  of  this  sagacious  and  practical  naturalist. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Angora  goat  into  France  in  1787,  and 
more  recently  in  1855,  the  opinion  was  generally  entertained  that  the 
princix>al  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  new  race  would  result  from  the 
amelioration  of  the  products  of  the  common  species.  This  opinion  unfor- 
tunately' prevails  in  tliis  country.  It  is  sanctioned  by  all  the  agricultural 
notices  or  essays  which  have  been  published  respecting  the  new  race,  and 
is  naturally  fostered  by  import^^rs  and  breeders  to  enhance  the  selling 
price  of  bucks. 

One  of  the  earliest  papers  descriptive  of  this  species  which  appeared  in 
this  country  was  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Agricultural  Report  for 
1857,^  it  being  the  abstract  of  a  report  ujwn  the  Cjishmere  goats,  as  they 
were  called,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kichard  Petera,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
T\Titten  by  the  well-kno^ii  naturalist.  Dr.  John  Bachman,  of  Chaileston, 
Sout])  (.'arolina.  This  excellent  naturalist,  rei)eating  the  >iews  at  that 
time  entertained,  says:  "Tlie  varieties  of  goats  are  equally  numerous  and 
equally  vaiied  in  different  counti-ies.  They  are  all  of  one  si)ecies,  the 
varieties  mixing  and  multiplying  into  each  other  ad  infinitum.  They  all 
claim  as  their  origin  the  common  goat,  Capra  MrcuSj  which  it  is  admitted 
by  nearly  all  reliable  naturalists  derives  its  parentage  from  the  wild  goat, 
Capra  wgagruH^  that  still  exists  on  the  European  Alps."  After  referring 
to  the  diversity  of  color,  aspect,  and  form,  seen  in  the  goats  of  Uindostau, 
Chinese*  Tartary,  and  Thibet,  he  says:  ''In  a  word,  they  are  all  of  one 
species,  but  untler  many  varieties;  breeds  have  become  peimanent,  and 
some  are  intinitely  more  valuable  than  others."  He  gives  the  rei^ults  of 
breeding  the  Angora  with  the  common  goat  as  shoMTi  in  the  flocks  of  Mr. 
Peters  in  the  following  language:  "Familiar  as  we  have  been  through 
a  long  life  with  the  changes  produc^id  by  crosses  among  varieties  of 
dom(?stic  aninmls  and  i)oultry,  there  is  one  trait  in  these  goats  vrlvv^V^a. 
more  strongly  developed  than  in  any  ottiet  vwnfcVs  XXi"aX»  ^^  V^^iN^  ^s^sst 

'  LyelVn  PriDciplei  of  Qeo\o^,  no\.'^,  v*  V^^. 
•Bali.  fupr.  cit.,  t.  v.,  p.  67\. 
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known.  We  allude  to  the  facility  with  which  the  young  of  the  cross 
between  the  male  of  the  Asiatic  goat  and  the  female  of  the  common  goat 
assiune  all  the  cliaracteiistics  of  the  former.  It  is  exceedingly  diHicult 
to  change  a  breed  that  has  bt»come  permanent  in  any  of  cmr  domestic 
varieties,  whether  it  be  that  of  hors<»s,  cattle,  she(*p,  or  hogs,  into  another 
varietv  bv  aid  of  the  male  of  the  latter.  Then*  is  a  tendency  to  nin  back 
into  their  original  varieties.  Hence  the  objection  to  mix(Ml  brc^cds.  But 
in  the  pi-ogeny  of  these  Asiatic  and  common  goats,  nine-tenths  of  them 
exhibit  the  strongest  tendency  to  adoi>t  the  characteristics  of  tin*  male, 
and  to  elevate  themselves  into  the  higher  and  nol)ler  gra(U»,  as  if  ashamed 
of  their  coarse*,  dingy  hair,  and  musky  aromatics,  and  desinms  c»f  wash- 
ing out  the  odorous  i>erfume  and  jmtting  on  the  white  livery  of  tin*  more 
respectable  nice."  Speaking  of  the  Angoni  goat,  ^Ir.  Isniel  8.  Dit^hl,  who 
has  contiibuted  a  i)aperui)on  it  of  ihuch  research,  and  vali'able  tor  many 
original  obs4»rvations,  sjiys:^  "This  goat,  though  described  as  the  Vapra 
Anfforenttiitj  is  only  an  imjiroved  variety  of  the  Capra  hfrcmy  or  comm<m 
domestic  goat."  He  n*fers  to  num(M*ous  HUxto  agrieultunil  societies  and 
Hcientilic  and  i)ractical  men  to  show  the  value  of  tht»  Angora  goat  and  its 
fleece,  "and  the  facility  with  whi(?h  it  can  be  crossed  and  bred  witli  the 
common  goat,  by  which  a  flock  can  be  readily  raised  and  increas<?d," 
adding,  "  almost  all  the  i)rogeny  exhibit  the  strongest  tendencies  to  the 
higher  and  nobler  gnules  b}*  assimilating  themselves  to  the  male  and 
putting  on  the  white  livery  of  the  more  respectable,  honored,  and  valued 
race."  Thest»  views,  widely  circulated  tlirough  the  gov(*rnm(»nt  agi'icul- 
tural  reiM)rts,  have  be(»n  accepted  without  cpiestion,  and  th<*  etforts  of 
breeders  in  this  country  have  been  hirgely  wasted  in  vain  efforts  to  ])n>- 
duce  cross<»s  which  would  have  all  tin*  value  of  the*  i)un»  race. 

To  judge  of  the  value  and  feasibility  of  such  attein]>ts  we  must  bear 
distinctly  in  view  the  precis(»  economical  result  to  be  sought  for.  It  is 
ob\iously  not  pnmarily  to  obtain  a  breed  of  goats  which  shall  be  fit  for 
the  buti'her.  NeitluT  is  it  to  secure  a  bn^ed  which  will  furnish  a  meivly 
tolerable  fleece  which  would  b(»  simply  a  substitute  for  the  wool  of  the 
sheep.  The  object  is  to  ai>propriate  a  race  of  animals  which  shall  pro- 
duce a  textile  material  adapted  for  certain  defined  i)un)oses  in  the  arts 
as  distinct  as  silk,  noble  Saxony  wool,  or  sea-island  cotton;  a  material 
which  is  substitute  for  nothing  else  known,  and  has  originated  its  own 
fabrics.  The  introduction  of  a  race  which  fails  to  give  this  i)eculiar  fibre 
woidd  be  no  n»al  acquisition,  however  amusing  to  the  breeder  and  inter- 
esting to  the  j)hysiologist  the  exjieriments  in  crossing  might  be.* 

*  Report  of  the  Departoient  of  Agrionlture  for  M)3,  p.  210. 

*The  conviction  is  extending  among  iutelligent  wool  growers  in  this  country  of  the  import- 
ance of|)n'.scrviiig  the  varieties  of  woolly  fibre,  each  in  its  own  character,  purity,  and  excel- 
Jence,  antj  free  from  that  ** mongrel  type  which  will  do  for  everything,  but  is  not  degirable  for 
»fyr//jj/j^.  "   At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Groweifi'  CotiveuWon,  ia^xiViiM^  \ ,  \^V7,  •*  Mr. 
^^.^  ^^*^" flowery  moved  that  the  true  course  in  bieedmg  a\\ee^  *»  \o  V^i^v^^^^*  «\s!C>x«\3 
r^ZZ  ^"^  ^^  endeavor  to  produce  the  best  clothiuR  of  l\\e\»»t  com\i\n^^*»\^,N«>D\0^^^stft- 
'— .•,..^„.j^  ^^„^^,  to,"— U.  S.  Economist.  Jftu^rf  'i2>,AWQ;rS. 
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La-^ing  aside  the  statements  given  in  the  agricnltural  reports,  as  of  little 
value  as  testimonv,  because  there  is  no  matter  in  which  even  skilful 
floek  l)ro<»(lers  are  so  liable  to  be  deceived  as  in  the  character  and  adap- 
tation of  tlieir  fleeces,  and  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  products 
of  the  crosses  refened  to  have  ever  been  subjected  to  the  only  conclusive 
test,  that  of  spinning,  let  us  consider  the  feasibility  of  producing  the 
t^l)ical  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat  by  means  of  crosses,  by  reference  to 
admitt(»d  physiological  principles,  and  the  results  in  analogous  ca^s. 
The  illustrious  naturalist,  M.  de  Quatrefages,  who  ha«  recently  discussed, 
in  his  lectures  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturell(»,  and  in  the  llevue  des 
DeiLX  blondes,*  the  principles  which  govern  the  formation  of  nu'cs, 
remarks  that  ''there  is  one  law  in  crossing  which  is  ccmstantly  verified: 
each  of  the  two  authors  tends  to  transmit  to  the  products  at  the  same 
time  all  its  (pialities  good  or  bad."  This  tendency  he  admits  is  modifled 
by  the  i)redominance,  in  one  or  the  other,  of  the  power  of  transmissibility. 
"When  this  j)ower  is  eipial  in  the  two  parents  the  product  will  have  an 
ecpial  mixture  of  the  qualities  of  the  parents;  thcjre  will  be  a  pixnlomi- 
nance  of  the  qualities  of  one  where  this  power  of  transmissibility  is 
uneciual.  Tlu^  inequality  of  the  i)ower  of  transmissibility  ap|)ear8  to  be 
much  gi'e^iter  when  the  nices  are  neai'est  each  other,  for  sometimes  the 
crossing  between  such  races  gives  a  i)roduct  which  seems  to  l>elong 
entinOy  t^)  one  of  the  two.''*  He  observes  thfit  it  follows  from  these  prin- 
ciples that  nothing  could  be  more  irraticmal  than  to  take  animals  of  the 
half  blood  as  regeneratois  to  ameliorate  a  race;  for  not  possessing  com- 
ph»tely  the  (pialities  which  we  seek,  jind  ha\ing  i>reserved  a  part  of  the 
bad  which  we  wish  to  shun,  they  transmit  a  mixtureof  one,  and  besides, 
as  they  an*  ne(*essarily  of  a  formation  more  recent  than  the  race  to  be 
regeiuM-ated,  it  will  be  the  last  one  which  will  impress  itself,  if  not  upon 
tin?  first,  at  least  upon  successive  generations.  These  views  are  confirmed 
by  the  re<*(Mit  observations  of  Professor  Agassiz  in  Brazil  on  the  eflfe</*t8 
of  crosses  of  races  of  men.  He  observes  that  the  principal  residt  at  which 
he  has  arrived  from  the  study  of  the  mixture  of  human  races  in  the  region 
of  Brazil  is  that  '•races  bear  themselves  towards  eacli  other  sis  all  distinct 
sp(»cies;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  hybrids  which  spring  from  the  crossing 
of  men  of  dilferciut  rac(»s  are  always  a  mixture  of  the  two  primitive  types 
and  never  the  simple  reproduction  of  the  characters  of  one  or  the  other 
progeuit<  ^r."  1 1  is  also  remarked  by  the  same  high  authority,  that,  "  how- 
ever imturalists  may  ditfer  respecting  the  origin  of  sjiecies,  there  is  at 
least  one  point  in  which  they  agre«,  namely,  that  the  offspring  from  two 
so-called  diifen^nt  spe(*ies  is  a  being  intermediate  between  them,  showing 
the  peculiar  featiu-es  of  both  parents,  but  resembling  neither  so  closely  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  piu'e  representative  of  the  one  or  other." ^ 


^  ride  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  DecembeT  15, 1060,  io  k^^\\\,  V^\« 
'^ Amelioration  de  Veap6c6  chevaliDe,  BuU.  BupT.  ^l.,  t.  nVu,  \Sft\^'^-*"SJi- 
^A  Journey  in  Brazil,  bj  Professor  and  M».  lu  K^Mm,  V^-  ^1^  wA'Xafe' 
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The  views  of  the  eminent  physiologists  above  quoted  give  no  support 
to  the  ]M>pular  fallacy  into  which  Dr.  Bachman  and  Mr.  Diehl  seem  to 
have  fallen,  that  the  male  animal  imssesses  the  greater  i>ower  of  trans- 
mitting blood  to  his  progeny.  Dr.  Saudall,  in  the  chapter  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  br(*eding  in  his  "  Practical  Shepherd,''  while  admitting  that  the 
ram  much  oftenest  gives  the?  leading  characteristics  of  form,  attributes 
the  greater  i)ower  of  the  ram  to  the  sui>eriority  of  blood  and  superiority 
of  individual  vigor,  as  the  I'am  is  generally  "  higher  bred"  than  the  ewes, 
even  in  fiill  blood  flocks.^ 

If  it  be  true  as  a  jihysiological  principle  that  the  parc^nts  in  \iidely 
separated  races  tend  equally  to  transmit  all  their  qualities,  what  hope  is 
there  of  obtaining  a  valuable  lanigerous  animal  from  the  crosses  of  goats 
so  widely  si^pardted  as  to  In^long  to  different  si)ecies ;  esiHK*ially  when 
the  heavy  coating  of  one  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  nothing  short  of 
the  i)eculiar  qualities  foiuul  in  the  other  is  worth  s(*eking  for  f  All  anal- 
ogy teaches  that  it  is  vain  to  ex[>ect  to  form  a  i>ermanent  rac4»  of  any 
value  from  the  crosses  of  such  widely  separated  races.  Dr.  Kaudall 
declares  that  "all  attempts  to  form  |x»rmanent  intermediate  varieties 
of  value  bv  (.toss(?s  between  the  merino  and  anv  familv  of  the  mutton 
sheep  with  the  view  of  combining  the  s[)ecial  excellencies  of  each  liave 
ended  in  utter  failure.''*  The  German  breeders  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  transform,  by  crossing,  the  common  she(»p  into  merinos.  Evc»n  after 
nine  generations  the  common  type  i'eapi)ears  as  soon  as  the  use  of  nu'rino 
rams  of  the  pure  blood  has  (?eased.^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Genuans 
refuse  to  the  highest  bred  gi*ade  any  other  designation  than  improved 
half  breeds.* 

Tlie  (;onstant  ust*  of  regenerators  of  pure  blooded  Angoras,  if  they 
could  Ik*  procui-ed,  which  w<mld  soon  be  inqmssible,  from  domestic  souix'cs, 
if  the  system  of  crossing  should  be  persisted  in,  woiUd  be  of  little  avail. 
In  the  Asiatic  goat  we  have  a  ])erfect  standard,  as  in  the  Arabian  lioi'se. 
Mr.  Youatt  says  of  the  English  rac-es  of  the  horse  des(!(»nded  from  the 
Godolphin  Ainibiau,  or  the  Darlcy  Arabian  and  the  blood  mares  of  Charles 
I, "  where  one  droj)  ot  common  bkM>d  has  mingled  with  the  pure  stream,  it 
has  been  immediately  detected  in  the  inferiority  of  form  and  ^leliciency 
of  bottom."'  So,  we  may  inf(»r,  will  a  drop  of  blood  of  the  common  goat 
detract  from  the  lustre  and  fineness  of  fibre  found  in  the  pure  Asiatic 
race. 

The  elaborate  ai'ticrle  of  Mr.  Fleischman  on  German  fine  wool  hus- 
bandry* gives  the  result**  of  constantly  regenerating  by  the  pure  merino 
ram,  the  cross  from  the  pure  merino  and  commtm  country  sheep.  At 
the  fourth  genenition  the  fleece  consistJi  of  25  per  cent,  prima^  .70  jwr 
cent  Hevumlay  and  25  i>er  cent,  tertia  wool.    The  natiu*e  of  the  wool  is 


'^.  no,  J  1. 

f  The  Practice  Shepherd,  p.  125. 
^cc  Bun.  supr.  cit,  t.  V,  p.  571. 


*  Youatt  on  lVic\loi%e, 
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still  coarse.  There  are  about  18,000  wool  hairs  in  a  square  inch.  In  the 
tenth  generation  the  fine  wool  predominates.  A  fieece  yields  from  60  to 
70  i)er  cent,  prima^  20  to  25  i)er  cent,  secunda,  and  10  to  15  i)er  cent. 
tertm  wool.  In  the  twentieth  generation  the  fleece,  by  regular  crossing 
and  careful  management,  has  20  per  cent,  electa,  50  per  cent,  prima,  20 
per  cent,  secunda,  and  10  per  cent,  tertia  wool.  There  will  yet  be  some- 
times found  sticJcel  or  coarse  hair.  At  this  period  27,000  wool  hairs  grow 
upon  a  square  inch.  Thus  even  at  the  twentieth  generation,  with  the 
constant  use  of  regenerators  of  the  pure  blood,  the  wool  falls  short  of  the 
fineness  of  the  original  or  i)erfectly  pure  blooded  animal,  which  has  from 
40,000  to  48,000  wool  hairs  on  a  square  inch.  These  facts^show  how  slow 
is  the  approach  to  fineness  of  fibre  even  in  crosses  of  animals  descended 
from  a  remote  though  common  ancestor. 

Proceeding  fi'om  analogy  to  direct  evidence  as  to  the  residts  of  breed- 
ing the  race  under  consideration  by  means  of  crossing  with  the  common 
spi*cies,  no  i>er8on  in  Europe  has  examined  the  Angora  goat  so  thoroughly 
and  for  so  long  a  period  as  M.  de  la  Tour  d- Aigues,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Agricultui'e  of  France,  who,  in  1787,  introduced  some 
hundreds  of  these  goats  into  Euroi)e  under  the  care  of  Turkish  shepherds, 
and  established  them  upon  the  low  Alps,  where  they  greatly  i)rosi)ered. 
He  affirms  that  even  after  the  sixteenth  generation  the  hair  of  the  crosses 
obtained  by  crossing  the  Angora  buck  with  females  of  the  ccmimon  goat 
remained  hair,  and  although  it  was  elongated  it  coidd  not  \ye  spuji.^ 
"This  species  is,"  he  says,  "constant;  and  although  they  procreate  with 
our  goats  we  can  never  hope  to  multiply  them  by  crossing  the  races, 
l>ecaiise  the  vice  of  the  mother  is  never  effaced.  If  some  individuals 
ai)proach,  more  or  less,  the  race  of  the  sire,  the  haii*  will  always  be  shorter 
and  too  coarse  to  be  worked."*  The  testimony  of  this  official  head  of 
the  agricultiu*e  of  France  is  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  because  his 
position  led  him  to  seek  the  utmost  advantage  from  the  introduction  of 
a  new  race,  but  because  an  elaborate  memoir  jjublished  by  him  shows 
that  he  had  made  thorough  exiM»riments  in  spinning  and  manufacturing 
the  i)roducts  of  his  fleecer,  for  which  he  gives  minute  din»ctions. 

Th(»  observations  of  M.  Brandt  show  that  the  thickness  of  the  hair  of 
the  pure  Angora  goat  is  from  a  third  to  a  half  that  of  the  ccmmion  goat. 
This  fineness  of  fibre  is  an  essential  si)inning  (piality.  The  fibre  of  this 
s])eci(»s  is  always  ]>repared  and  spim  in  the  form  of  worsted  of  long  wool, 
that  is,  the  fibre  is  not  Ciirded  or  subjected  to  a  process  by  which  the 
fibres  arc  placed  in  everj*  possible  direction  in  relation  to  each  other, 
adhering  by  their  seiTatures,  but  are  drawn  out  by  combing  so  that  they 
may  be  straight  and  parallel,  the  ends  of  the  fibre  being  covered  in  the 
I>ro(jess  of  spinning,  so  that  the  yanis  are  smootlv  ^v\^  Voc^xwxs^.  ^^^^^^ 
Hlfres  being  extremely  slippery  they  will  not  aiiSYvet^  \\\  ^vN^^'^'^^'^^''^^^^'^ 
they  have  the  requisite  fineness  to  pemut  maw^  ^^^c^^JNw^^^^ 
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unit'ed  in  a  yam  of  a  given  number.  Wlien  the  fibres  are  too  large  thej 
require  to  l)e  mixed  with  combing  wool  to  "curry"  the  fibre,  a«  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  which  diminishes  the  lustre  of  the  fabric.  Manufacturers 
of  worsted,  who  have  had  large  expt^rience  in  spinning  the  mohair  of 
Asia  and  this  country,  inform  me  that  the  best  mohair  can  be  s])un  into 
yams  of  the  number  42,  while  others  are  with  diftlculty  spun  into  yams 
numbered  from  10  to  10.  Fibre  of  the  latter  quality  is  of  no  more  value 
than  the  most  ordinary  combing  wool,  except  for  a  few  ex(!ei)tional  pur- 
poses, to  be  hereafter  i*eferred  to.  Lots  of  so-called  Angom  wool,  doubt- 
less the  prodncts  of  recent  crosses,  offered  in  tlie  market  the  present 
season,  could  he  used  only  for  cari>et  filling,  the  lowest  use  of  woolly  fibre. 
Although  the  facts  and  reasoning  given  above  leave  no  doul>t  upon 
my  own  mind  that  the  breeding  from  crossings  of  the  common  goat  of 
this  country  shoidd  be  abandoned,  it  is  i^rojier  that  I  shoidd  state  that 
hopes  are  still  entertained  in  France  of  good  results  from  breeding  with 
the  domestic  goats  of  that  country.  M.  Richard,  of  Cantal,  in  a  report 
made  in  1802  upon  the  animals  deposited  by  the  Soci(»ty  of  Acclimatation 
at  the  farm  of  SoiUiard,  in  the  Cantal,  says :  "  Crosses  i)roduced  from  the 
Angora  and  the  ordinaiy  goats  of  Auvergne  have  givc»n  products,  wliich 
at  the  second  generation  much  resemble  those  of  pure  bloo<l ;  and  if  the 
society  should  continue  its  experiments  u[)on  this  subject,  I  think  it  will 
obtain  some  hapi)y  results.  XeveiHieless,  to  sc»ttl(»  tlu^  opinion  ui>on 
this  point,  it  would  be  useful  to  study  this  practical  question  wherever 
the  Angora  goats  have  bcien  deposited."^  Th(»  most  that  can  be  made 
of  the  opinion  so  cautiously  expressed  is  that  the  system  of  crossing  is 
still  regarded  in  France  as  a  proper  subject  of  experiment. 

ClTL-TrRE   IN  THE  KEGION   OF  ANGOKA. 

The  culture  of  this  species  in  the  <»ountry  of  its  great(*st  development 
next  demands  attention.  Ample  information  ujMin  this  point  is  fm*iiished 
by  scientific  travellers.  Tlie  celebrated  academician  T<mmefort,  the 
master  in  botany  of  the  illustrious  Linnjcus,  was  the  first  to  shed  full 
light  upon  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Ancyra,  the  site  of  the  i)resent 
Angora,  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  illustri(uis  cities  of  the  east.  He 
refers  to  its  most  ancic^nt  p<»ople  as  having  made  even  the  kings  of  Syria 
their  tributaries,  while  its  later  inhabitants  were  the  juincipal  Galatians, 
whom  the  Apostle  Paul  honored  with  an  episth*.  II4*  describes  its  monu- 
ment to  Augustus,  the  most  si)lendid  in  all  Asia,  u\Hm  which  was 
inscribed  in  pure  latin  the  life  of  the  emperor,  its  streets  abounding  with 
pillars  and  old  marbles  mingled  with  porjdiyries  and  jaspers,  its  walls 
built  up  of  ruins  of  architraves,  bases  and  ca]utals,  and  its  tombs  cov- 
ered with  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  all  attesting  that  this  was  one 
o/'  tJje  centivs  of  Uwlioimxw  civilization,  and  making  more  significant 
t/iff  sflonre  ofeontcwponiryiuithori^  before  aHwOLeiWo,  lL^v\\.\\\w€!^\\vtereBt- 
'^/7y/?/y  t/w  mounnwntH  of  past  splendors  is  t\\e  mewWviw^  to^  ^n«c^ 
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with  any  detail  by  this  traveller,  of  the  coutribution  to  modem  civiliza- 
tion made  by  the  barbarians  from  Central  Asia.  I  transcribe  his  lan- 
gua^a*: 

"They  breed  the  finest  goats  in  the  world  in  the  champaign  of  Angora. 
They  are  of  a  dazzling  whit<?,  and  their  hair,  which  is  fine  as  silk,  natur- 
ally (Mirled  in  lorks  of  eight  or  nine  inclies  long,  is  worked  up  into  the 
finest  stull's,  esi)ecially  camlet.  J5ut  they  do  not  suffer  these  fleeces  to 
be  expoi-ted  from  this  phu;e,  because  the  iH*ople  of  the  country  gain  their 
livelihocxl  thereby.  •  •  •  However  it  Ik*,  the^je  fine  goatsai'e  to  be  seen 
only  within  four  or  five  days' j<mniey  of  Angora  and  Beibazar.  Tlieir  young 
deg(4u»rat(i  if  they  are  carried  fuither.  The  thread  made  of  this  goat's 
hair  is  sohl  for  from  four  livres  to  12  or  15  livres  the  oeque.  Some  is 
sold  for  twenty  and  fi  ve-and-t wenty  crowns  the  ocque,  but  that  is  oidy  made 
up  into  camlet  for  the  use  of  the  Sultan's  seraglio.  The  workmen  of  Angora 
ust»  this  thread  of  goat's  hair  without  any  mixture,  whereas  at  Brussels  they 
are  obligtnl  to  mix  thread  made  of  wool,  for  what  reason  1  know  not.  In 
Enghnid  they  use  up  tliishair  in  their  periwigs,  but  it  cannot  be  spim.  •  •  • 
All  this  country  is  dry  and  bare  excei>t  the  orchards.  The  goats  eat 
nothing  except  the  young  shoots  of  herbs,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  which, 
as  l>iusb(M[uis  obs(»rvcs,  contributes  to  the  consummation  of  the  beauty  of 
their  Jlccce,  wlii(!h  is  lost  when  they  change  their  climate  and  pasture."^ 

Intcr(»sting  statements  in  n^lation  to  the  culture  of  this  S]XH?ies  at 
Angora  an*  given  by  Ca])tain  Conelly,  an  English  tniveller,  in  a  papier 
read  before*  the*  Asiatic  Society,  which  1  deem  it  unnecessary  to  rei)eat, 
as  they  are  generally  accessible  in  Mr.  Southey's  work  on  wool.*  The 
most  rerent  information  is  that  given  by  the  Eussian  traveller  before 
quoted,  who  <h»vote<l  i\\i'^  years  to  the  study  of  natural  history  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  M.  Boulier  (Pharmacien  Aide  Major)  in  a  report  of  a  mission 
to  Asia  Minor  jnesented  to  the  French  minister  of  war.^  The  region 
marked  out  l)y  th(»  former  of  these  scientific  travellers,  as  the  peculiar 
domain  of  the  Angora  goat,  is  situated  between  30°  20'  and41o  30'  north 
latitude,  and  b(»tween  33^  20'  and  3oO  longitude  east  of  Paris,  a  surface  of 
about  2,3.")0  metric  leagu(»s  scpmre,  equivalent  to  about  a  forty-fouith  part 
of  the  smface  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  about  the  Siune  frac- 
tion of  the  ar(»a  of  France.  This  country  is  moi*e  or  less  mountainous 
and  furrowcnl  by  deep  valleys,  its  mean  altitude  being  estimated  at  1,200 
metres ;  while*  the*  more  elevat<^d  masses  are  generally  shaded  with  fine 
forests,  the  plateaus,  which  form  a  large;  jjart  of  the  coimtry,  are  very 
little  wooded.  The  absence  of  trees,  bushes,  and  arboi'escent  i)lant^  gives 
the  country  the  aspect  of  inunense  steppes.  This  nudity  permits  the 
first  heats  of  the  sjuing  to  dry  up  the  little  humidity  wluch  the  earth 


^  A  Voyage  into  the  Levant.    By  M.  Tournefort,  Chief  Botanist  to  the  French  Kin^. 
^Southey  on  Colonial  Wools,  p.  322  et  »tq, 

»  Vide  VomiddrntiouB  ear  ia  cbdvre  d'Angora,  pat  M.  P.  d^T^\ttVaX«^tSi,'^'«J^«  *^^\^•  ^^ 
/.  x/\  p.  303,    Sin  U  cbdvre  d*Angora,  par  M.  Botdiei,  Y^iaximaftVati  ^^^  "^^Vsi^-   ^"^ 
supr.  ci'L,  t.  xi,  p.  557. 
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liaa  acquired  in  wiiitor.  The  climate  is  excessive,  the  winters  being  very 
cold,  and  the  Hummers  exceedingly  hot.  The  couutiy  is  covered  with 
Huow  in  winter,  the  rain  and  snow  being  very  frequent,  the  thermometer 
in  the  n(?ighborhood  of  Angora  fre(iuently  descending  to  — 12^  — liP 
— 180  of  th(»  Centigrade  thermometia*,  (•oiTesi)on<Iiiig  to  lO.Oo,  5°,  and 
zero  Fahrenheit. 

The  cold  season  continues,  however,  only  three  or  four  mouths.  Dmring 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  temp(»rature  is  very  hot,  particularly  in  the  val- 
leys, while  the  tine  days<'ontimu»  almost  without  intc^iTuption  ;  aibundant 
pasturage  is  found  for  th(»  white  goats  only  after  the  frosts  and  snows, 
when  the  first  warm  rains  revive*  the  vegetation.  This  time  is  of  short 
duration,  and  the  stinudus  given  by  acoj)ious  and  succulent  uomishment 
is  exeii:cd  wholly  in  dev(»loi)ing  the  fleeces  in  length.  The  shearing, 
which  takes  place  in  April,  is  hardly  con<*luded  when  the  vegetation 
called  foi-th  by  the  warm  spring  is  an'csted,  and  receives  no  moisture 
from  i\w  dews,  persons  lying  at  night  in  the  open  air  tinding  in  the  morn- 
ing no  humidity  upon  th(»ir  garnuMits.  This  dryness,  however,  gives  to 
the  vegetation  which  flourishes,  the  only  aliment  to  flocks  during  summer, 
an  aromatic  character  which  makes  it  peculiarly  digestible  and  stimu- 
lating. 

Th(^  mineridogical  character  of  the  rocks  wliich  underlie  the  country 
is  generally  f(»ldsi)athic,  the  tra(5hyti<*  and  seqjcntine  rocks  abouncUng. 
Xo  peculiar  mi neralogical  elements  ai)i)eartobe  essential  to  the  smMVSS- 
ful  cultiH'e  of  this  species,  as  M.  lioulier  observes  that  there  is  not  the 
lea«t  sign  of  degc»nera<*y  in  the  fleeces  of  flocks  grown  upon  <*alcareous 
or  g>i>seous  soils.  The  localization  of  this  speci(»s  in  certain  district** 
within  the  general  domain  assigned  to  it  is  quite  remarkable,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  mainly  determined  by  the  altitude  of  the  country,  the  flocks 
of  the  inne  race  being  rarely  distributed  ui>on  the  most  elevated  dis- 
tricts, in  tlu»  deep  valleys  or  the  neighborhood  of  the  forests.  Tliis 
localization  is  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  native  proprietors,  who 
unanimously  assert  that  this  goat  cann(»t  be  transported  fiom  the  plat* 
when*  it  is  born  to  a  neighlxuing  village  with<mt  suffering  a  deteriora- 
ti<m  of  fleece.  Even  the  intelligent  travc^llers  above  refernnl  to  seem  to 
partake  of  this  ojunion.  Direct  observations,  however,  in  EuroiH>  and 
elsewhere,  have  shown  that  this  apparent  deterioration  is  only  the  efteet 
of  age,  and  not  due  to  a  change  of  place  and  climate  or  food.  The  finest 
fleece  is  found  upon  animals  a  year  old,  wluch  is  worth  eleven  francs  the 
kilogram ;  although  s<miewhat  less  flue  in  the  second  year,  it  is  qnite 
good  at  the  end  of  the*  fourth  year,  when  it  is  worth  six  franco  the  kilo- 
jf,n:aitj.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  the  fleece  is  positively  bad,  and 
.7/  this  poriod  the  anuiuila  are  usually  killed,  IWit  natural  life  being  only 
zn'ne  or  ten  yours, 
-^n  nuthovH  fiffree  that  these  animala,  a\t\vov\gV  «to\6  \ft  Tfi«sX\sRl^ 

'ft  iUul  Cifhl  nvr*^,^4-  ,•« i:-.4...i,,  ,.4?^r.^  «>^i»aTm»T.  ^\iftTL^«S  «»>mW»^ 
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mucli  humidity,  either  in  their  pastures  or  folds.    In  a  moist  atraosphen 

they  are  esi)ecially  subject  to  maladies  of  the  respiratory  organs,  or  s 

kind  of  pleuro-pueumonia.    In  severe  winters,  while  the  common  goal 

of  the  country  is  unaffected,  the  mortality  among  the  goat^  of  the  pim 

race  is  frightfid.    Tliis  is  due  lai-gely  to  their  confinement,  when  thi 

temi>eratui*e  is  15°  Centigrade,  in  very  bad  stables  completely  closed  anc 

unventilated,  and  to  their  nouiishment  ui>on  fodder  impertectly  tlried 

a  veiy  little  barley  only  being  given  when  the  snow  falls.    The  delicacj 

and  lymphatic  temperament  of  the  white  Angoras,  w^hich  seem  to  be  in 

herent  to  this  race,  appear  to  be  closely  related  to  their  color.    Somi 

physiologists  see  in  the  color  an<l  delicticy  of  this  animal  the  evidence  o 

an  imperfect  albinism.    In  the  very  interesting  discussions  of  the  Boarc 

of  Agiiculture  of  Massachusetts  in  18G7  many  cuiious  facts  were  stated 

illustrating  the  rehition  of  a  white  color  in  animals  with  certain  diseasei 

and  deficiencies ;  for  instance,  that  white  horses  are  subject  to  diseaiiei 

to  which  black  or  red  horses  are  not.    Prof.  Agassiz  expressed  the  opin 

ion  that  change  of  color  in  animals  must  be  the  I'esiUt  of  some  genera 

change  in  the  system,  and  if  it  is  not  shown  in  the  eyes  it  will  be  showi 

in  soniething  else,  the  light  color  being  a  kind  of  bleaclung  of  tho» 

dai-ker  tints  which  are  connected  with  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  indi 

eating  a  certain  feebleness  of  the  system.''    These  views  are  i>eculiai'l; 

interesting  when  taken  in  conne<;tion  w  ith  the  facts  stated  by  M.  Boulie 

as  to  the  mann<^r  in  wliich  the  losses  above  referred  to  are  repaii'ed 

The  fact  had  alrciwly  been  stated  by  M.  Tchihatcheff,  that  when  th 

loss(»s  are  very  consi<lerable,  the  people  of  the  country  repair  them  b; 

crossing  tlie  Angora  with  th(»  common  goats,  and  that  the  purity  of  th 

race  is  regained  in  the  third  generaticm.    This  statement  was  regarded 

in  Fiance  as  conclusive  as  to  the  expediency  of  crossing  with  the  com 

mon  g<»ats  of  France,  until  the  statements  which  follow  were  published 

M.  BiKilier  shows  that  the  goats  refeiTcd  to  as  common  in  Asia  are  o 

the  same  species  as  those  of  the  pure  Angora  race,  from  which  they  dU 

fer  only  in  their  color  and  size.    The  variety  which  is  spread  everj'wher 

in  Asia  Minor,  uiM)n  all  soils  and  at  all  altitudes,  is  the  black  or  Kur< 

race.    The  variety  confined  to  the  narrow  limit  is  the  tchitenu^t.    "Th 

one  and  the  other,"  he  Siiys,  *'have  long.fleeces.    Their  general  form 

resemble  each  other.    The  bhick  goat  is  oidy  of  a  size  about  a  fifth  large 

than  the  w^hite  goat.    The  weight  of  the  fleece  of  the  black  race  varie 

between  three  and  four  ocques  (3  kil.  750  to  5  kil.)    The  hair,  blacli 

straight,  and  without  undulation,  reaches  a  length  of  0.27  m.     *     *     ' 

The  length  of  the  locks  of  the  white  race  reach  0.25  m.,  and  the  weigb 

of  the  best  fleece  two  ocques  (2  kil.  500.")    M.  Boulier  cites  two  exan; 

pies  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  the  white  female  goats  into  th 

country  where  they  have  not  previously  existed  is  not  regarded  b>i  tb 

natives  as  the  most  simple  and  rapid  mean&  ot  Okf^x^^Tvsk^  >^^  ^^^s^ 

precious  race.    ^^  Seventy  years  ago,  at  Zc\nft/^\a  Gica\R!taSwb^'8S*»»sv 

natives  posaeaaed  no  white  goats.    Since  tbat  TjenodL  ^S^^Ja^^  "^ 
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the  black  female  goats  of  the  village  with  the  bnck  of  the  white  race, 
and  at  present  there  are  not  le^  than  eight  thousand  goats  of  the  latter 
race  uj)on  the  territory  of  that  district.  We  have  examined  the  flocks, 
and  the  fleeces  are  in  no  resi)ect  inferior  to  any  of  those  which  we  have 
seen  elsewhere.  It  is  now  established  in  respect  to  these  new  genera- 
tions that  after  three  yeai*s  of  exiwrience  the  newly  crossed  race  has  not 
degenerated ;  it  is  distinctly  established,  since  for  a  long  time  the  re- 
generators are  taken  from  the  flocks  themselves.  At  Sidi  Ohazi  the 
crossing  by  the  same  procedure  has  been  commenced  within  only  six 
years.  The  flocks  tire  magnificent."  The  eff*ect«  of  the  crossing  in  the 
successive  generations  are  thus  detailed : 

"1.  The  cross  of  a  black  female  goat  with  a  white  buck  will  present  a 
fleece  marbled  with  a  yellow  color  uj)on  an  impure  white  foundation. 
The  flanks,  the  shoulders,  and  the  head  will  preserve  more  particularly 
the  marks  of  the  color  of  the  mother ;  the  fineness  of  the  fleece  will  be 
sensibly  ameliorated. 

"  2.  The  cross  of  this  first  product  with  a  white  buck  will  cause  all 
the  dark  tints  to  disappear.  The  fleece  will  become  white.  The 
shoulders  and  the  flanks  will  be  covered  with  wa>'y  ringlets ;  but  the 
whole  line  of  the  back  and  the  forehead  \^'ill  remain  fiuiiished  with 
coarse,  straight  hairs. 

"3.  On  coupling  this  new  cross  always  with  a  buck  of  the  pure  race 
we  shall  obtain  a  greater  fineness  in  the  long  ringlets  of  the  flanks  and 
shoulders;  the  dorso-lumbar  i)ortion  of  the  vertebral  column  will  no 
longer  retain  coarse  hairs,  which  will  remain  still  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  and  forehead. 

"4.  A  fourth  cross,  carried  on  with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  will 
fix  a  stamp  of  pimty  to  the  i)roduct ;  the  coarse  hairs  will  have  disap- 
peared on  the  forehead  and  neck. 

"5.  The  consecutive  crossings  will  render  more  stable  the  modifications 
already  formed,  and  already  after  the  fifth  generation  the  individuals 
will  be  able  to  reproduce  as  if  they  were  of  the  pure  blood."  ^ 

An  infallible  proof  of  fineness  not  mentioned  by  M.  Boulier  is  insisted 
uj>on  by  other  writers,  viz.,  the  curling  of  the  wool,  which  is  obser\'ed 
upon  the  young  individuals  only  when  they  are  of  the  pure  blood,  so 
that  all  the  young  bucks  are  rfjected  from  the  flocks  with  the  utmost 
care,  as  not  being  of  the  piu*e  race,  whose  wool  is  not  curled. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  ftirther  observations  are  greatly  to  be 
desired  in  confinnatiim  of  the  obs<»rvations  of  M.  Boulier.  They  are, 
however,  referred  to  by  M.  Sacc  as  both  "skilful  and  conscientious," 

^  Bull.  8upr.  cit.,  t.  T,  p.  16d.     The  fHcts  stated  by  M.  Boulier  nmy  seem  inconsistent 

frjib  the  views  elsewhere  presented  in  this  article  as  to  the  slow^ness  of  improvement  bj 

crossing:     The  identity  of  species  in  the  black  and  white  race  is  not  settled  by  this  nata- 

nJJst.     The  power  of  devJMtioD  wifbio  wide  limits  may  be  a  c\iaT«bR,\«t\ft>aR.  qI  \3i»&  %YQciM  in 

caestication ;  and  these  facts,    to  use  the  language  of  Pxo^eaaot  K^gaJMAx  vo.  i^\%5a«ii  Vi 

''^^Jons  of  species,  niajr  '*only  point  out  the  mnire  of  aexibWW^  \ii  V1V«^  ^>s^^  Vxl 'i-te 
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and  are  relied  upon  by  the  latter  naturalist  as  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  species  of  the  black  Kurd  and  white  Angora  race,  and  they  are 
quoted  with  approbation  by  M.  Bemis,  principal  veterinary  surgeon  of 
the  army  of  Africa.  This  identity  seems  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  M.  Diehl,  who  has  personally  visited  Angora.  ^' There  is  also  a  sec- 
ond or  other  variety  of  Angora  or  shawl- wool  goat,  besides  those  gener- 
ally described.  This  goat  has  an  unchanging  outer  cover  of  long  coarse 
hair,  between  the  roots  of  which  comes  in  winter  an  under-coat  of  downy 
wool  that  is  naturally  thrown  off  in  spring  or  is  careftilly  combed  out  for 
use.  A  remarkably  fine  species  of  this  breed  exists  throughout  the  area 
to  which  the  white-haired  goat  is  limited.'' 

The  number  of  goats  of  the  white  race  grown  in  the  district  of  Angora 
is  estimated  by  M.  Sacc  and  others  at  300,000,  and  the  product  in  wool 
(called  tiftik  by  the  natives,  and  mohair  in  England)  at  2,000,000  pounds. 
The  English  tables  of  Turkish  exports  make  the  product  in  1867  a  little 
over  4,000,000  pounds.  Formerly  the  wools  of  Angora  were  wholly  spun 
or  woven  in  place,  and  were  exported  in  the  form  of  yarns  or  camlets,  of 
which  the  city  of  Angora  sold,  in  1844,  35,000  pieces  to  Europe.  The 
exportation  of  the  wool  was  prohibited,  through  the  same  wise  policy 
which  enabled  England,  by  its  monopoly  of  the  combing  wools,  to  build 
up  its  stupendous  worsted  manufactiu'e.  Some  1,200  looms  were  em- 
ployed. The  natives  displayed  great  skill  in  making  gloves,  hosiery, 
and  camlets  for  exj)oii:ati<m,  and  summer  robes  of  great  beauty  for  the 
Turkish  grandees.*  The  town  flourished,  and  the  whole  population  was 
busy  and  hapi>y  in  the  pursuit  of  their  beautiful  industry.  After  the 
Greek  revolution  the  Turkish  government  wjis  tempted  by  British  influ- 
ence to  admit,  free  of  duty,  the  i)roducts  of  European  machinery,  and 
to  permit  the  export  of  the  raw  tiftik.  This  fatal  step  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  town  of  Angom.  The  whole  product,  with  the  exception  of 
20,000  pounds  only,  still  worke<l  up  at  home,  was  exported  to  England. 
The  looms  employe<l  were  reduced  from  1,200  to  not  more  than  50;  and 
the  town,  althcmgh  ha\ing  at  its  cx)mmand  the  raw  material  for  a  most 
important  and  characteristic  manufacture,  offers  in  its  sa<l  decline  another 
monument  of  the  desolating  influence  of  that  system  which  would  make 
the  raw  material  of  every  country  tributary  to  the  one  great  workshop 
of  the  world. 

RESULTS  OP  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ACCLIMATION  IN   EUROPE  AND  THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

The  attenti<m  of  i)hilanthropic  agricidturists  in  Europe  was  drawn  to 

this  race  in  the  last  century.    The  ttrst  attempt  to  appropriate  the  race 

in  Euroi>e  was  made  by  the  Spanish  government,  which  ua^v^^^^^^^siSK^ 

in  17^>5,  which  ha.s  disappeared.    Ifext  foUoweA  t\v<ft  \\xv\«st\a^vsvv  ^^  ^0«v<fe 

Freaident  Toar  iVAigneSy  who  introduced  some  \\\mtoe(V  \5l\4«v\  X5cvfe^«s^ 

Alpa  in  1787.    This  experiment  of  accUmatvoxv  app«at%^oJ>^^^^2^ 
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wholly  successful,  as  this  eminent  agriculturist  declares  that  although 
his  flocks  received  no  special  care,  they  were  constantly  preserved  in 
good  health,  and  accommodated  themselves  as  well  to  the  climate  as  to 
the  pasturage.  ^^I  can  attest,"  he  says,  ^^that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
raise  and  nourish  the  species;  they  are  led  to  the  pastures  with  the 
sheep,  and  are  fed  like  them  in  winter."  Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Ix>uis  XVI  imported  a  flock  of  Angoras  to  Kambouillet;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  flocks  of  Toiu*  d'Aigues,  disapi>eared  in  consejiuence 
of  the  revolution.  The  best  results  were  obtained  in  Spain  from  the 
importation  of  a  flock  of  100  in  1830  by  the  King  of  Spain.  M.  Graells 
reports  that  this  flock  was  transported  to  the  mountains  of  the  Escurial, 
where,  he  says,  "I  had  occasion  to  see  them  for  the  first  time  in  1848, 
that  is  to  say,  18  years  after  their  entry  into  Castile.  At  this  time  the 
flock  waa  composed  of  200  individuals,  almost  all  white.  The  males  had 
a  magnificent  fleece.  The  shepherds  told  me  that  all  the  primitive  indi- 
viduals had  disappeared,  and  that  those  which  lived  were  bom  in  the 
country',  and  that  they  could  be  regarded  as  naturalized  to  the  climate, 
the  food,  and  other  inherent  contlitions  of  the  central  region  of  Spain. 
At  Huelva  there  is  another  flock  of  Angora  goats,  composed  of  100 
head,  and  from  the  information  I  have  obtained  it  pro8i>ers  very  well  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  that  province."  ^  The  abov^e  extract  is  instruct- 
ive, as  showing  the  slovniess  with  which  this  race  is  multiplied,  the  prim- 
itive flock  having  tripled  only  in  18  years. 

In  1854,  the  Imi>erial  Society  of  Acclimation  of  France  resolved  upon 
vigorous  efforts  to  appropriate  this  race.  In  1855  it  was  in  possession  of 
a  flock  of  92  head.  This  flock  was  subdivided  and  placed  in  difterent 
districts  in  France.  But  the  success  was  far  from  encouraging.  Many 
died,  and  those  which  survived  gav^e  fleeces  which  were  far  from  satis- 
factory. In  1858,  all  the  separate  flocks  were  reunited  and  placed  at 
Souliard  in  the  mountainous  and  trachvtic  district  of  the  Cantal.  The 
animals  rapidly  recovered  their  health,  and  were  increased  without  suf- 
fering any  malady.  The  fleeces  were  in  an  admirable  condition,  and 
were  fabricated  into  v^elvets  of  such  fineness  and  lustre  that  it  was  pro- 
nounced that  "the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat  ha^s  been  ameliorated  in 
France."  The  increase  of  this  flock  was  disastrously  checked  by  the 
rigorous  winter  of  1859,  and  the  rainy  and  damp  summer  which  suc- 
ceeded. "The  abundant  snows  of  the  winter,"  says  M.  Richard,  "pre- 
vented on  the  one  hand  the  goats  from  issuing  from  their  stable;  the 
stabulation  favored  in  them  a  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
On  the  other  hand  the  showers  and  the  incessant  rains  of  the  spring 
continued  during  the  whole  summer.  Tlie  goats,  always  in  a  damp 
atmos])here,  eating  wet  grass,  contracted  ai^  well  as  the  sheep  an  aque- 
oujf9  cuehexy;  a  third  of  the  animals  succumbed  from  this  malady.  If 
energetic  meana  had  not  been  employed  upon  l\\ft  tkY%\,  %y«3a^tom  of  the 
^^j^^ion  of  the  affection  which  was  decimat\iigt\ie«LocatA^'^^^^  "^^^^ 
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able  that  few  would  have  survived.  The  malady  was  arrested  by  a  tonic 
and  fortifying  medication."  The  flock,  reduced  from  92  head  in  1855  to 
70  in  1862,  was  at  the  hitter  period  in  good  health.^ 

The  experience  in  France,  although  by  no  means  encouraging  in  all 
respect**,  is  instructive  as  indicating  the  principal  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  flocks,  exposure  to  a  damp  climate.  The  excessive  climate  of  the 
middle  and  northern  distiictij  of  this  country-,  the  cold  winters  and  warm 
dry  summers,  would  seem  to  indicate  these  districts  as  most  favorable  to 
the  acclimation  of  this  species.  Exi)erience  has  fiilly  confirmed  what 
might  have  been  assumed  a  priori.  Tlie  first  importation  was  made  in 
1849,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  eight  Angora  goats,  two  bucks  and  six  females. 
Tlie  facts  relative  to  subsequent  importations  and  their  results  ai-e  given 
in  the  elaborat^j  article  of  Mr.  Diehl,  which,  being  readily  accessible  in 
the  widely  cii'culated  Agricultural  Keport  of  1863, 1  need  only  briefly  refer 
to.  Mr.  Diehl  gives  the  results  of  his  observation  of  most  of  the  flocks, 
proceeding  from  some  300  head  imported  from  Angora,  numbering, 
according  to  him,  several  thousand,  and  scattered  mainly  through  the 
southwestern  States,  as  follows: 

"We  have  either  personally  Aisited  and  examined  most  of  the  locali- 
ties and  flocks  (mentioned  by  him,)  seen  or  obtained  animals  or  speci- 
mens of  the  W(X)1,  comparing  them  with  what  we  saw  abroad  and  the 
best  specimens  of  wool  to  be  obtained  from  abroad,  or  the  best  imported 
ones,  and  are  well  satisfied  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  can  continue  to  suc<;eed,  in  raising  this  valuable  wool-bearing 
animal,  with  its  precious  fleece,  almost  anywhere  throughout  our  country 
where  sheep  will  prosjjer,  especially  in  the  higher  and  colder  localities, 
producing  an  animal  more  hardy,  with  a  heavy  and  more  valuable  fleece 
than  the  Angora  or  Cashmere  itself  in  its  own  country.  The  specimens 
of  wool  in  our  i>ossession  are  more  silky  and  fleecy  than  the  imi)orted  or 
original  ones."  M.  Diehl  gives  extracts  from  original  communications  of 
practical  stock  raisers  contiiinatory  of  his  statements.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  tlie  value  of  these  obsiirvations  is  diminished  by  the  want  of 
accurate  discrunination  between  the  products  of  the  crosses  and  animals 
of  piu'e  blood.* 

'Sur  le8  aniuiaux  de  la  SocidtcS  d^Acclimation,  par  M.  Kicbard  (du  Cantal,)  t.  ix,  p.  5. 
^Of  the  recent  importations  of  Angoras  into  this  country  the  most  considerable  have  been 
made  hy  M.  Winthrop  VV.  Chouery,  of  Belmont.  Massachusetts,  (office  196  State  street, 
Boston,)  who  has  made  arranjirements  for  this  purpose  with  a  commercial  house  having  a 
branch  in  Constantinople  and  a  confidential  agent  in  the  district  of  Angora.    Mr.  Chenerj, 
who  is  an  experienced  stock  breeder,  has  imported  about  300  animals  of  this  race,  and  has  at 
present  80  or  QO  imported  animals  upon  his  farm  at  Belmont,  which  are  for  sale.    The  first 
Angoras  sent  to  California  were  imported  by  Mr.  Cheuory,  26  full-blooded  animals  having 
been  introduced  by  him  into  that  State.     The  experience  of  Mr.  Chenery  and  the  excellent 
condition  of  his  flock,  which  I  have  visited,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  snocessfnl  acclifi&»^Q>'^^l 
this  race  in  this  country.    The  first  animals  under  Vi\»  cAia;c|i;;ft  ^w^  ^\bR«Ak^\«^>»%^^s:^svVj 
3n  Mfreot  of  Dr.  Peters,  of  Qeorgit^  at  the  bTeak\ng  oul  o«  \.Vi%  Tfi>Q%\\\o\i.   '^Wfe  ^^^^ 
bavJDg  been  abeared  under  the  direction  of  the  ageBta  oi  I>t.  '^^Xw^,  "««^  "^^^^.a. 
exposed  to  cold  easterly  wincfa,  and  several  became  aff^*«»A  ^^  -^  ^«\.r'-'^—  a^— v^ 
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APPLICATION  OF  PRODUCTS. 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  mohair  is  not  a  substitute  for  wool,  bot 
that  it  occupies  its  own  place  in  the  textile  fabrics.  It  has  the  aspect, 
feel  and  lustre  of  silk  without  its  supi)leness.  It  differs  materially  from 
wool  m  the  want  of  the  felting  quality,  so  that  the  stufts  made  of  it  have 
the  fibres  distinctly  separated  and  are  always  brilliant.  They  do  not 
retain  the  dust  or  sixits,  and  are  thus  pai-ticularly  valuable  for  furniture 
goods.  The  fibre  is  dyed  with  great  facility  and  is  the  only  textOe  fibre 
which  takes  equally  the  dyes  destined  for  all  tissues.  On  account  of  the 
stiffness  of  the  fibre  it  is  rarely  woven  alone;  that  is,  when  used  for  the 
filling,  the  wai^)  is  usually  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  and  the  reverse.  It 
is  not  desired  for  its  softness  in  addition  to  silkiness,  such  quahties  as 
are  found  in  Ca^lmiere  and  Mauchamp  wool,  but  for  the  elasticity,  lustre, 
and  durability  of  the  fibre,  with  sufficient  fineness  to  enable  it  to  be  spun. 
Those  who  remember  the  fiishions  of  30  or  40  years  ago  uuiy  call  to  mind 
the  camlets  so  extensively  used  for  cloaks  and  other  outer  garments,  and 
wiU  doubtless  remember  that  some  were  distinguished  for  their  ])eculiar 
lustre  and  durability,  which  was  generally  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
silk  in  the  tissue.  These  camlets  were  woven  fiom  mohair.  Its  lustre 
and  durability  peciUiaiiy  fit  this  material  for  the  manufacture  of  braids, 
buttons,  and  bindings,  w^hich  greatly  outwear  those  of  silk  and  wod. 
The  qualities  of  lustre  and  elasticnty  particidiu-ly  fit  tlus  material  for  its 
chief  use,  the  manufactm^e  of  Utrecht  velvets,  commonly  called  furniture 
plush,  the  finest  qualities  of  which  are  composed  principally  of  mohair, 
the  pile  being  formed  of  mohair  warps,  w^hich  are  cut  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  silk  wari)s  in  velvets.  Upon  passing  the  finger  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  the  best  mohair  plushes,  the  rigidity  and  elasticity  of  the  fibre 
will  be  distinctly  perceived.  The  fibre  springs  back  to  its  original  upright- 
ness when  any  i>ressure  is  removed.  The  best  mohair  plushes  are  almost 
indestructible.    They  have  been  in  constant  use  on  certain  railroad  care 


Mr.  Chenerj  by  proper  precautions  has  since  preserved  his  flock  in  perfect  health.     A 
but  ventilated  shelter  is  provided,  to  which  the  animals  have  access  summer  and  winter. 
In  a  flock  of  nearly  a  hundred,  not  one  has  died  for  a  year.    Mr.  Chenerjr  ref^ards  tbses 
goats  as  more  hardy  than  sheep.     They  are  fed  in  the  same  manner  as  sheep,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  white-pine  boughs  are  occasionally  given  them  to  brouse  upon  darinfi^  the  winter. 
They  delight  in  rocky  and  bushy  pastures,  feeding  eagerly  upon  barberry  and  raspberry 
bushes.    They  cannot  be  confined  by  ordinary  stone  walls,  but  are  restrained  by  any  fence 
which  they  cannot  climb,  as  they  do  not  jump.     They  are  herded  and  driTcn  more  easily  than 
sheep.    The  doe  never  produces  more  than  one  kid  at  a  birth.     The  yoan|^  demand  attea- 
tion  when  they  are  first  dropped,  as  they  are  liable  to  chill.     After  they  haTe  onoe  sockled 
there  is  no  further  trouble.     Although  quite  small  at  birth,  they  grow  with  great  npUSlj. 
The  average  product  of^eece  is,  for  bucks,  seven,  eight,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  19  powidk 
TAe  doen  produce  from  three  to  five  pounds.    My.  CVieii^Ty  elates  in  ilhwtraUoii  of  Ike  bardh 
ness  of  this  race,  that  seven  Muimals  sent  routid  Cape  Hotn  vi«t«k  %Vs.  tiMM9i!te%Yaa  llw  nT 
'^flV  and  all  arrived  at  their  destination  in  good  beaUVi.    It  \%  *^^«^  ^4iaX\l 
'mcleot  demand  for  these  animals  there  would  \»  no  d\i&c»\tjSik  * 
"^  ^  ^oie  tbcumandi 
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in  the  country  for  over  20  years  without  wearing  out.  They  are  now 
sought  by  all  the  best  railroads  in  the  country  as  the  most  enduring  of 
all  coverings,  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  remarkable  qualities  of  this 
fibre.  The  manufacture  of  Utrecht  velvets  at  Amiens  in  France  con- 
sumes 500,000  i)ounds  of  mohair,  which  is  spun  in  England.  Ten  thou- 
sand workmen  were  employed  in  weaving  these  goods  at  Amiens  in  1855, 
the  product  being  principally  sent  to  the  United  States.  The  mohair 
plushes  are  made  of  yams  from  No.  26  to  No.  70;  the  tissues  made  of  the 
former  number  are  worth  four  francs  per  metre,  and  of  the  latter  10  francs 
I>er  metre,  showing  the  importance  of  preserving  the  fineness  of  the  fleece. 
A  medium  article  is  made  extensively  in  Prussia,  of  yams  spmi  from  an 
admixture  of  mohair  with  combing- wool,  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  even- 
ness of  surface  and  brilliant  reflections  or  bloom  of  the  French  goods. 
Mohair  yam  is  employed  largely  in  Paris,  Nisnies,  Lyons,  and  Germany, 
for  the  manufacture  of  laces,  which  are  substituted  for  the  silk  lace  fab- 
rics of  Valenciennes  and  Chantilly.  The  shawls  frequently  spoken  of 
a«  made  of  Angora  wool  are  of  a  lace  texture,  and  do  not  correspond  to 
the  cashmere  or  Indian  shawls.  The  shawls  known  as  llama  shawls  are 
made  of  mohair.  I  have  seen  one  at  Stewart's  wholesale  establishment 
valued  at  $80,  weighing  only  2J  ounces.  Mohair  is  also  largely  consumed 
at  Bradford,  in  England,  in  the  fabrication  of  light  summer  dress  goods. 
They  are  woven  with  warps  of  silk  and  cotton,  principally  the  latter,  and 
the  development  of  this  manufacture  is  due  principally  to  the  improve- 
ments in  making  fine  cotton  wari>s,  the  combination  of  wool  with  mohair 
not  being  foimd  advantageous.  These  gootls  are  distinguished  by  their 
lustre  and  by  the  rigidity  of  the  fabric.  All  the  mohair  yams  used  in 
Europe  are  spim  in  England,  the  English  having  broken  down  by  tem- 
porary reduction  of  prices  all  attenq^ts  at  spinning  in  France.  Suceess- 
fid  experiments  at  spinning  and  wea>ing  Angora  fabrics  have  been  made 
in  this  coiuitry,  as  shown  by  the  samples  of  yarn  spun  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  the  dress  goods  spun  and  woven  by  Mr.  Fay  of  the  Lowell  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  from  Angora  wool  grown  by  Mr.  Chenery,  of  Belmont. 
Before  the  demand  of  this  material  for  dress  goods  and  plushes,  mohair 
was  largely  used  in  Europe  and  this  country  for  lastings  for  fine  broad- 
cloths, the  lustrous  surface  acting  as  a  frame  in  a  picture  to  set  off  the 
goods.  This  use  is  now  abandoned.  Mohair  is  now  extensively  used  to 
form  the  pile  of  certain  styles  of  plushes  used  for  ladies'  cloakings,  also  for 
the  pile  of  the  best  fabrics  styled  Astrakhans.  Narrow  strips  of  the  skin 
of  the  Angora,  with  the  fleece  attached  have  been  recently  in  fashion  for 
trimmings,  and  great  prices  were  obtained  for  a  limited  number  of  the 
pelts  for  this  purpose.  The  skins  with  the  fleeces  attached  will  always 
bring  high  prices  for  foot  rugs,  on  account  of  their  i)eculiar  lustre  and 
the  advantages  they  possess  over  those  made  of  wool,  in  not  being  Uafel^ 
to  felt. 
Nearly  all  the  raw  mohair  of  oommeice  \»  at  'pr^«eii\»  e«ll«Q5aft^^2s^3 
very  few  manufaeturers  in  England,  wlio  toftt  eoiaiaciiRfidL  «^\ssbks^^ 
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1835,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Soiithey,  and  soon  excluded  the 
yarns  by  the  superiority  and  evenness  of  their  yams.  The  enormous 
works  of  Mr.  Salt,  in  England,  were  erected  in  1853,  mainly  for  the  man- 
ufactui^e  of  mohair  and  alpaca  fabrics.^  The  annual  exx>ort8  of  mohair 
from  Turkey  as  well  as  other  instructive  facts  are  given  in  the  following 
letter,  addi-essed  to  Messrs.  G.  W.  Bond  &  Co.,  December,  1867,  by 
Bauendahl  &  Co.,  a  leading  wool  and  commercial  firm  in  New  York, 
obtained  at  my  request : 

"Agreeably  with  the  request  of  your  Mr.  6.  W.  Bond,  we  beg  here- 
with to  hand  you  all  the  hiformation  we  have  regarding  mohair  or  goats^ 
wool. 

"Good  mohair  (Angoni  goat)  is  not  known  as  an  article  of  commerce 
anywhere  but  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  received  from  Asia  Minor  in  bales 
varying  from  150  to  200  poiuids  in  weight,  as  most  convenient^  each 
fleece  carefully  rolled  up  and  tightly  packed.  The  exi)oii:s  fi*om  Turkey 
are  a«  follows : 


Yearn. 

Bales. 

1850 

12,884 

ll,9()3 

18tiO 

Yeani. 


1861. 
1862. 


Balcfl. 

16.592 
17,706 


YoKTf. 


L 


Bales. 


i  1863 1  14,819 

I  1864 1  19,761 


Yeari. 

Balsft. 

18G5 

«7,6«l 
2^068 

1866 

"We  have  seen  samples  of  goats'  wool  grown  in  South  Africa  and 
this  country',  but  they  had  degenerated,  becoming  coarser  and  losing 
the  lustre  and  silky  api)earance  which  gives  the  staple  most  of  its  value. 
It  is  consimVed  by  less  than  a  dozen  houses  in  Europe;  in  fact,  one  firm 
consumes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  supply,  and  has  agents  in  Tiurkey 
choosing  the  same.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  article;  either  everybody 
wants  it,  or  no  one  will  touch  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  steadiness  in 
the  trade ;  but  the  demand  is  seldom  in  abeyance  for  more  than  four 
months  at  a  time.  Large  buyers  have  avoided  it  for  some  time ;  there- 
fore stoi'ks  have  accumulat(?d  to  a  considerable  but  not  excessive  extent 

''About  two  years  ago  the  price  was  up  to  nearly  90  cents  gold,  and 
fell,  after  long  inaction,  to  about  50  to  54  cents  gold  per  pound  for  super 
white  Constantinople ;  but  even  at  this  price  there  is  very  little  demand. 
The  value  of  second-class  locky  h)ts  is  always  very  uncertain.  It  forms, 
however,  only  a  trifling  i)ortion  of  the  exports,  and  will  fetch  about  30 
to  30  cents  gold  per  poiuul. 

"  Fawn,  a  dark  gray  mohair  with  long  stiiple,  is  usually  salable  at  24 

cents  gold  to  30  cents  cuiTency.    There  is  also  a  fair  kind  of  brown 

mohair,  but  shorter  and  more  cotted,  that  w^e  think  sells  best  in  France 

at  prices  between  20  to  30  cents  gold.    Tlie  terms  on  which  this  artide 

/s  sold  in  the  nmvket  are  cash  in  one  mont\\,  \ea&  five  per  ceutnni  di»- 

^ount^  Enghmdy  tares  «ictual,  and  one  \>o\\wd  toibft>^  ygc  v?fi\J^ 

'  K/^e  Jame'B  History  of  the  Worsted  MaimfacluT©». 
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I  have  ascertained  from  other  sources  that  the  price  of  mohair  in  Eng- 
land of  late  years  has  been  about  double  that  of  the  best  English  comb- 
ing wools. 

KECAPITULATION  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Experience  in  Europe,  confirmed  by  observations  in  this  country,  has 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  acclimation  of  this  race  under 
favorable  conditions  of  the  climate,  without  degeneracy  of  the  fleeces. 
There  are  districts  in  this  country  possessing  climate,  temx>erature,  and 
hygrometric  conditions  corresponding  to  those  observed  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Euroi)e  as  favorable  to  the  culture  of  this  race.  The  Angora  goat 
and  the  domestic  goat  of  Eurox)e  and  this  country,  having  descended 
from  separate  sources,  the  obtaining  of  good  results  from  the  crosses  of 
these  two  races  is  theoretically  improbable,  and  is  demonstrated  to  be 
so  by  the  best  experience  in  Europe.  The  normal  fibre  desired  for  the 
textile  arts  is  only  to  be  found  in  flocks  of  the  i>erfectly  pure  race,  and 
perhaps  in  flocks  bred  back  to  the  standard  of  the  pure  race  by  crosses 
of  a  perfectly  pure  buck  with  the  black  Asiatic  goats  of  the  same  race. 

They  saj  :  '*  The  recent  remarkable  increase  in  the  consuniption  of  ^oat  wool  in  Europe 
has  induced  us  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  American  wool-grrowers  Manufac- 
turers here  would  use  mohair  largely  if  they  could  depend  upon  a  regular  supply,  and.  as 
we  have  the  fact  now  established  that,  with  sufficient  care,  goat*8  wool  can  be  raised  of  a 
superior  quality  here,  we  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  by  our  wool-growers  to  supply  the  want.  The  trade  offers  a  most  extensive  field  and 
prospects  of  ample  profits. 

**  Mohair,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  at  present  not  grown  anywhere  but  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  entire  exports  to  England  last  year  amount  to  2,200,000  pounds.  This  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  present  demand,  and  the  necessity  of  a  larger  supply  becomes  daily 
more  and  more  manifest.  We  have  seen  samples  of  mohair  grown  in  South  Africa,  but  they 
had  degenerated,  becoming  coarser  and  losing  the  lustre  and  silky  appearance  which  give  the 
staple  most  of  its  value. 

**  We  hear  that  last  month  large  sales  were  made  in  England  at  about  80  cents,  gold,  per 
pound,  and  at  this  price  consumers  continue  to  buy  freely  when  good  staple  and  condition 
are  assured.  The  stability  of  this  price,  however,  is  uncertain,  and  the  value  is  dependent 
on  the  demand  of  the  fancy  trade,  though  this  article  has  gained  greatly  in  steadiness  by  its 
being  employed  in  many  new  fabrics  for  upholstering  purposes,  laces,  dress  goods,  &,c. 

"This  article  we  receive  for  sale  on  consignment,  and  our  last  lots  realized  from  $1  to  $1  25 
(currency)  per  pound,  just  according  to  quality  and  condition.  The  latter  price  has  been 
likewise  paid  for  a  small  lot  forwarded  to  us  by  a  breeder  near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  who  is  also 
interested  in  raising  full-blood  goats.  We  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  place  second-class 
lots  ;  in  fact,  such  are  hardly  salable,  and  their  value  is  very  uncertain.  The  great  fault  of 
goat's  wool  is  the  abundance  of  scurf  and  kemps,  (dead  hairs,)  and  the  greatest  attention 
should  be  directed  towards  avoiding  these  evils. 

*'  In  Europe  mohair  is  consumed  by  less  than  a  dozen  houses ;  in  fact,  one  firm  consumes 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  supply.  It  is  important  to  have  the  mohair  well  and  regularly 
packed  in  good  sacks,  weighing  about  250  or  300  pounds,  as  moat  conN«f:^«Ci\.^^\  ^^n.x^^^^^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  practical  obsenratlonA  oC  XYife«/e  ^iL^«tS«wsftftL  ^ w\\sxw^«^%  <*s«^ 
£nn  the  viewa  preseuted  in  the  above  paper  as  the  YroTt\Aes«iift«a  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^m^»  ^^  ^-^^^ 
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It  is  desirable  that  importatious  should  be  made  of  the  black  female 
Kui*d  goat  of  Asia  Minor,  for  crossing  with  the  pure  white  bucks.  There 
is  evidence  of  great  weight  in  favor  of  good  results  from  such  cases. 

Systematic  measures  of  acclimation  must  always  be  impeded  by  the 
eagerness  of  breeders  for  sale  to  obtain  merchantable  results.  The 
appropnation  of  this  race  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  goverimient,  as  the  best  races  of  the  merino 
sheep  have  been  only  secured  through  the  persevering  and  disinter- 
ested efibrts  of  goveriunent^  in  Eurox>e.  In  the  absence  of  any  national 
society  for  acclimation  in  this  countr>",  a  deficiency  which  ought  not 
long  to  exist,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  its  present  vigorous 
and  intelligent  head,  offers  the  best  means  of  securing  the  desired 
results.  The  cost  of  a  single  Eodman  gun  would  secure  a  magnificent 
flock  to  serve  for  prolonged  experiment  and  us  a  model  to  oiur  agricul- 
turists. Producers  cannot  exi>ect  to  obttiin  remunerating  prices  for  their 
fleeces  imtil  the  manufacture  of  mohair  fabrics  is  established  in  this 
country.  It  must  be  years  before  a  sufficient  supply  is  grown  here  to 
occupy  a  single  mill.  The  fleeces  of  over  10,000  sheep  are  consumed 
every  week  in  the  single  establishment  of  the  Pacific  MiUs.  It  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  all  that  can  be  grown  for  some 
time,  for  yarns  for  braids,  and  for  Astrakhan  cloakings,  which  are  being 
mad^  in  Rhode  Island.  The  demand  for  animals  of  the  pure  race  will 
increase  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  fleeces.  There  are  enough 
agriculturists  of  taste  and  wealth  in  this  country  who  will  readily  pay 
large  prices  for  these  docile  and  beautiful  animals,  simply  as  ornaments 
lor  their  farms. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  gn^atest  obstacle  to  the  permanent  acquisition 
of  new  resoiu'c^es  from  any  department  of  natiu^  is  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions as  to  their  value  and  facility  of  acquirement.  Our  impatient 
countrymen  need  to  be  reminded  that  rejil  progress  is  the  ofiTspring  not 
only  of  hunmn  effort  but  of  time,  and  that  of  acclimation  es]:>ecially  it 
may  be  said :  Kon  solum  Immani  ingenii  sed  tempore  quoque  filia  €$L 
Tliere  is  encoiu'agement,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  fruits  of  decades 
or  centuiies  in  older  countiies  are  matured  here  in  years.  In  how  brief 
a  time  has  this  vast  country  been  stocked  ^vith  all  the  animal  wealth 
which  Euroi>e  had  to  bestow!  How  rapidly  have  we  appropriated  all 
the  best  ovine  and  bovine  races  of  the  old  world!  Within  half  a  cen- 
tuiy  we  have  spread  the  merino  sheep  over  all  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
and  within  a  less  perio<l  have  acquired  and  perfected  the  cattle  of  the 
Durham  short-horn  breed,  and  even  sent  them  back  to  ameliorate  tiie 
joarent  stock  in  England.  The  hope  then  is  not  vain  that  the  predoua 
jnce,  whose  slow  march  westward  we  have  traced  firom  the  remote  East) 
tt'^j^'  at  no  distant  time  be  fully  secured  for  ttie  ^^fiXfcxii  ^^sAsau 
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THE  WOOL  BEST  ADAHED  TO  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURES. 

Extract  front  tJie  proceedings  of  the  canvetitimi  of  delegates  from  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers^  and  from  the  several  organizations  of 
the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States,  at  Syracuse,  New  Yorlc,  December 
13,  1865. 

The  fourth  subject  for  discussion  was  then  taken  up,  to  wit,  the  wool 
best  adapted  to  the  various  manufactures,  especially  that  of  worsted. 

The  President.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  do  with  our 
wools ;  what  kind  of  wools  go  into  what  kind  of  fabrics.  We  should  be 
glad  of  some  practical  information  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Uazabd.  The  president  of  our  association  (Hon.  E.  B.  Bigelow) 
has  paid  more  attention  to  this  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  x)erson, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  him  upon  it. 

Mr.  Blanohard.  If  the  inquiry  is  with  reference  to  worsted  wools 
particularly,  I  think  our  secretary  has  some  facts  in  regard  to  it  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  tl^e  wool-growers  here.  But,  sir,  in  connection  with  that, 
if  1  may  be  indulged  with  the  attention  of  the  assembly  for  a  few  moments^ 
I  would  like  to  express  briefly  some  views  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  sheep, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  manufacturers,  it  would  be  desirable  to  raise 
in  this  country-. 

There  are  diversified  interests  among  the  manufacturers.  There  is  a 
great  diversity  of  talent  among  them.  One  inan,  i>ossesHing  a  taste,  a 
cultivated  taste,  if  you  please,  for  fancy  articles,  will  enter  upon  the  man- 
ufactiue  of  those  fabrics  that  are  styled  fancy  goods,  and  succeed  in  them 
admirably,  and  to  the  entii^e  satisfaction  of  himself^  as  well  as  benefit  to 
the  community.  Another  man,  attempting  to  produce  the  same  article, 
would  fail  in  business  in  less  than  six  months.  I  know  some  men  who 
have  spent  almost  a  lifetime  in  making  black  doeskins,  until  they  have 
attiuiied  a  perfection  in  the  article  that  is  almost  unsurpassed  by  the 
Germans.  Let  those  same  men  attempt  to  manufacture  a  cheax>  article, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  would  fail  to  accomplish  their  object. 

Now,  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  the  same  principle  might  apply  to 
wool-growers.  In  my  experiemje  with  the  wool-growers  of  the  country, 
I  have  sometimes  found  a  man  who  would  take  a  Saxony  flock  of  imported 
sheep,  retain  all  their  excellence,  and  continue  to  improve  on  that  flock, 
until  he  had  sexjured  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  now  in  my  mind  one  man  in  Washington  county^  of  whonsL^^sssL^siaB^ 
have  heard,  I  mean  Mr.  Samuel  Patteraon^  ^Yioafe  ^wJk.^^»^M^^*^^^^^^ 
nor,  at  lewst  fully  equal,  to  any  other  in  the  State  oi  1?«Mi&^\N«fi^^^  ^ 
Lad  a  taste  for  it}  and  by  Ms  knowledge  ot  the  \i»Sav\«^  ol  ^ja;«s«^  •^ 
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he  was  enabled  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  cultivate  them  with  8ucoe0s. 
Other  lueu  prefer  to  cultivate  the  merino  sheep ;  aiid^  iu  the  applieatioa 
of  their  minds  to  that  branch  of  «heep  culture,  they  have  been  eminentljr 
RucceHsful.  Another  class  of  men,  living  near  large  cities^  who  may  go 
into  Caimda,  or  iiito  some  of  the  sections  of  the  country  where  a  large 
kind  of  sheep  are  grown,  purchase  their  stoc^k,  take  them  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  cities,  put  them  ui>on  their  pa^tures^  feed  them  until  tlw^ 
become  fat,  and  then  take  them  to  market  and  sell  them  for  mutton; 
such  men,  though  the  wool  that  is  uiK>n  these  sheep  is  coarse  wool,  are 
successful  in  that  branch  of  sheep  husbandry.  Hence,  it  seems  that  we 
need  this  diversified  ai>i)lication  of  the  talent  of  the  country  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material,  as  much  as  we  need  the  diversified  taleut 
that  exists  among  manufacturers  in  producing  the  various  articles  we 
want.* 

Now,  if  this  is  so — I  !nake  these  renmrks  to  throw  the  thought  before 
the  minds  of  the  wool-gi'owers — is  it  wise  to  abandon  the  growth  of 
Saxony  wool  ?  If  I  mistake  not  the  public  s(*ntiment  of  the  wool-growing 
community  at  the  present  time,  it  is  that  the  grade  of  wool  which  ifl 
usually  denominated  merino  is  fine  enough  to  meet  the  waut^  of  all  the 
manufacturers  of  this  couutr3\  Ijet  me  assiu^  you  that  it  is  not  so. 
Unless  you  do  i)roduce  the  Saxony  wool,  we,  as  manufacturers,  Tiill  be 
forced  to  resort  to  foreign  markets  for  a  supply.  There  are  certain  fi»h 
lies  manufactured  to-day  that  cannot  l)e  made  without  that  grade  of  wool 
which  is  denominated  Saxony  wool,  fine  wool,  finer  than  any  other  that 
is  produced  in  this  country,  (I  use  the  words  as  they  are  pra<?tically  used 
among  fanners,  without  sjMH'ifying  the  ditt'erence  that  exists  between 
them.)  If  you  wish  to-d}\^'  to  make  a  verj-  fine  broadcloth — and  if  the 
object  we  have  in  view  is  carried  out,  that  the  maimfacturers  of  this 
country  are  to  sui>ply  the  wants  of  the  country" — ^}'ou  must  have  clean, 
fine  wools  to  do  it ;  such  wools  as  the  Australian,  Cai>e  of  Grood  Hope,  or 
German  wools.    If  you  don't,  you  cannot  make  the  article. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance,  to  show  the  difficulty  of  getting  this  fine 

wool,  winch  illustnites  the  point  I  have  in  view.    I  am  engaged  in  the 

manufacture  of  ladies'  shawls.    The  consumption  of  our  mlD,  for  the  year, 

is  about  350,000  iM)unds.     In  the  last  six  months,  I  directed  the  sorters, 

if  they  fouiul  what  we  term  a  '*  pick -lock"  flee(*e,  to  lay  it  aside.    During 

these  six  months  they  have  only  saved  abcmt  400  poimds  of  that  quality. 

The  next  grade  we  use  is  what  is  ordinarily  denominated  the  fine  wool 

of  this  country.    From  that  we  have  made  an  article,  which,  when  taken 

to  New  York,  wa.s  sold  to  a  i)rominent  importer  at  an  advance  of  «i3|  per 

cont  over  any  article  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this  country,  I  believe, 

oxcppf^  it  may  be,  Momef  liing  that  was  made  fox  eiLhibition  at  a  £ur. 

I  only  allude  to  tlm  to  sliow  that  tliat1^mAoi^TO\ti«Mfc.\sfe^VjtsA«^ 

^^i/s  country  if  we  inteml  to  ftupplv  the  demwvAt*\\vN»wsw»te^lMi1 
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me,  and  say,  "  You  won't  pay  us  for  it  f  but  I  say  we  will  pay  you  for 
it,  if  you  will  sell  it  as  chexip  as  we  can  get  it  from  the  foreign  grower, 
and  not  \iithout.  That  is  plain  common  sense :  I  say  we  can  pay  you 
for  it ;  and  I  say  that,  if  properly  classified  and  properly  presented  to  the 
manufiicturer,  you  can  get  your  i)rice  for  it.  But  you  can't  take  yoiu* 
Saxony  wool  to  the  manufactiu'er  of  fancy  cassimeres,  who  wants  a 
medium  grade  of  merino  wool,  and  expect  that  he  will  pay  you  as  much 
for  it  as  the  manufactui'er  of  fine  broadcloths,«fine  doeskins,  and  fine 
shawls.  Unless  you  can  present  that  wool  to  the  manufacturer  who 
wants  to  use  it,  you  can  never  get  itii  value.  If  it  is  sold  to  the  passing 
buyer,  who  is  travelling  round  the  country,  he  will  give  i)erhap8  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound  more  for  it  than  for  ordinary  wools. 

I  si!uply  call  yoiu-  attention  to  this  matter  that  you  may  think  upon  it 
and  act  upon  it  as  your  judgment  may  dictate.  I  now  renew  piy  call 
upon  our  secretary  for  facts  in  his  possession  in  relation  to  w^orsted  wool. 

Mr.  JoiiN  L.  Hayes,  of  Massachusetts.  I  will  respond  with  pleasure  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  and  submit  to  the  con- 
vention some  considerations  bearing  ux>ou  the  importance  of  iTicreadng 
the  production  of  combing  or  worsted  wools  in  this  coimtry ;  but,  before 
ad(ke8sing  myself  to  that  special  subject  of  inquiry,  I  desire  to  cidl 
attention  to  some  facts  which  wiD  throw  light  upon  the  extent  to  which 
wool  in  general  is  used  in  the  textile  arts,  and  wldch  will  illustrate  the 
demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  this  material,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  age  towards  its  increased  consumption.  There  is  no  more  inter- 
esting or  practical  question,  to  the  producer  of  wool  especially,  than  the 
inquiry  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  his  product,  and  whether  there 
will  be  such  an  increased  demand  as  will  continue  prices,  and  justify  him 
in  expending  capital  for  increased  production. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  are  struck  with  the  observation  that 
natiue  is  econouiical  in  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  or  rather  in  the 
varii^ties  of  raw  material,  which  are  to  be  worked  up  by  man.  How  few 
are  the  great  natural  staples  which  make  up  the  bidk  of  commercial 
commodities.  But  the  us4»s  of  any  raw  material,  which  is  found  appli- 
cable in  the  arts,  are  infinite.  We  utti*Tly  fail  to  imagine  the  new  appli- 
cations to  which  such  raw  material  may  be  made.  Every  improvement 
in  the  arts,  in  chemistry  or  machinery,  each  new  step  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  or  luxury,  increases  the  modes  of  application  and  conse- 
quently the  demand.  The  demand  for  a  paiticular  fabric  or  manufacture 
may  cease  through  change  of  fashion,  but  the  demand  for  the  raw  material 
never. 

The  demand  for  wool  received  its  most  important  impulse  in  modem 

times  at  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  or  perhaps  the 

latter  part  of  the  last  century,  from  the  great  improvemeuta  ^-V^^tVL^^^sfc 

mmle  in  cotton  machinery,  which  were  app\iwSL  «Jksfto  \ft^Qs^.  ^^2>sifc\s 

provements  in  the  spinning  jenny,  the  ixitro^ueXioxL  cA  XJdl^^^'^^^^"^'^ 

and  the  establiahment  of  the  fiustory  «ystoiu,  inaitMJ&i^  >(Xv^  j<«^^ 


■r^-< 
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will  now  r(»tVr  to  the  statistics  wliicli  illustrate  the  pr< 
land  for  this  niaterial.     The  increase  in  the  eoiisiunptic 
kingly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  two  periods  in  Englan 
rt  than  30  years.    Tlie  importations  of  wool  into  Engh 
were — from  Germany,  in  round  numbers,  74,000  bales 
Portugal,  10,000  bales;  the  British  colonies,  8,000  bj 
»  places,  5,000  bales.    Total  in  1830,  98,000. 
ow  compare  these  imports  with  those  of  1862  and  1864. 
orts  from  Australia  were  226,000  bales;  from  the  Cape  of 
lOO  bales;  from  Germany,  29,000  bales;  from  Spain, 
n  Portugal,  11,000  bales ;  from  Russia,  40,000  bales ;  ft 
\y  52,000  bales ;  from  South  America^  80,000  bales ;  s 
^  96,000  bales.    Total,  585,000  bales.    Then  we  come 
id  from  Australia,  as  against  226,000  in  1862,  302,0 
it  66,000  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1865,  68,000 
I  from  South  America  in  1862, 99,000.    In  all,  in  1864, 6 
iparing  that  with  the  importation  only  30  years  befi 
0  bales  as  against  98,000.    Australia  now  supplies  moi 
the  whole  amount  of  foreign  wool  consumed  in  Enghu 
bury  ago.    The  production  of  South  America  exceed 
sumption  then.    In  this  short  period,  the  consumption 
ceased  seven-fold.    The  production  of  wool  in  England  ii 
a;  the  imports,  184,000,000;  the  exports,  54,000,000; 
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The  testimony  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828  shows  that, 
although  le^  than  98,000  bales  of  wool  were  brought  into  England  at 
that  time,  every  warehouse  was  filled  with  wool,  and  stocks  were  lying 
on  haTid  sometimes  for  five  or  six  years ;  whereas,  at  the  present  time, 
as  I  am  informed  by  an  English  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  and  a 
very  large  dealer  in  wool,  Mr.  Bowes,  the  warehouses  are  exhausted,  and 
there  are  no  stocks  on  hand.    The  demand  is  fully  up  to  the  supply. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  prices  are  not  less  interesting.  In  1855,  the 
price  of  English  eombing-fleeces  was  Is.  l^d.  In  1864,  the  price  of  the 
same  wools  was  2«.  4J.  Australian  fleeces  averaged  in  1855  1«.  Sd.y  in 
1864,  U.  lOd.  CaiKJ  fleeces  in  1855,  U.  5d.'y  in  1864,  1«.  4d.  Buenos 
Ayres,  fair  mestizo,  i!i  1855,  Id.}  in  1864,  Sd.  Cordova,  in  1855,  8j€i.;  in 
1864,  lljd. 

•Thus  we  see  that  the  fine  wools  have  not  declined ;  they  have  kept 
about  the  same  ratio. 

But  the  question  still  remains.  Will  the  demand  for  the  fine  wools, 
relatively  to  other  kinds,  continue!  In  considering  that  question,  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  at  the  production  of  Australia  i>articularly,  and  the 
facts  which  show  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  ratio  of  production 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  In  1797  three  merino  rams  and  five  ewes 
were  carried  there ;  but  so  slow  was  the  introiluction  of  the  production 
of  wool  into  those  colonies,  that  it  was  not  till  1807, 10  years  later,  that 
the  first  bale  of  wool  wiis  carried  from  Australia  to  pjuglancL  But  the 
flocks  of  Australia  di<l  not  originate  from  that  source.  Tlie  development 
of  fine  wool  husbandry  in  these  colonies  was  the  result  of  an  iiccident. 
Some  English  whalers  c^iptured  in  the  South  Seas,  about  the  begiiuiing 
of  the  i>re8(Mit  centiu^',  a  vessel  proceeding  to  Peioi  from  Spain,  in  which 
there  wen*  300  merino  rams  and  ewes.  These  sheep  were  carried  to 
Australia,  and  originated  the  fine  merino  wool,  whose  production  is  now 
estimated  at  1(K),000,000  pounds;  and  are  sold  in  siKHjial  market  at  Lon- 
don, to  which  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  resort.  The  produc^on 
of  fine  wool  of  La  Plata  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  pounds ;  and  that  of 
tlu^  Cape  at  50,000,000  pounds.  And  when  you  remember  that  only  a 
l)ortion  of  Australia  has  been  developed,  and  that  the  vast  and  fertile 
interior  still  remains  to  be  opened  up,  who  can  tell  what  shall  be  the 
production  in  the  future  I  The  pampas  of  the  Argentine  Republic  offer 
even  a  more  unbounded  field  for  i>roduction.  They  present  a  vast 
uplifted  alluvial  plain,  800,000  sqimre  miles  in  extent,  presenting  an 
ocean  of  v(?rdure,  where  wool-growing  in  the  proiluction  of  fine  wool 
called  mestiza,  or  improved  wool,  is  pursued  with  more  vigor  and  profit 
than  in  any  other  i)art  of  the  world,with  the  single  drawback  that  the 
value  of  the  wool  is  greatly  imi>aired  by  burrs  derived  from  a  species  of 
clover  peculiar  to  the  vegetation  of  the  pampas.  Iwxvs^  q1  >Os^^^^^ss 
for  the  prodnction  of  Ane  woolj  thus  rapidly  expanAmg^^Xxv^^xfc^'^ws^^ 
abroad,  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  \i^  AfcAw^Aft  \»  \ot»^  «* 
attention  to  some  othar  nf  fhtk  yarion^  V^-^a^  -* ^  '-   " 
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lu  coiisidciiiug  this  mcitter,  the  producer  of  wool  should  not  overiook 
the  comi>etition  with  clothing  or  merino  wool  of  a  mateiial  which  was 
not  kno\vai  in  nianufactures  until  the  present  centuiy.  I  i-efer  to  shoodj, 
or  nither  that  variety  of  shoody  known  in  England  by  the  name  (rf 
niungo.  The  term  *'  sh4)4)dy,''  strictly  speaking,  is  the  name  applied  to 
fibre  made  from  soft  rags,  from  flannels  and  blankets  which  were  first 
used  in  manufacture  of  crloth.  The  use  of  this  material  originated  at 
Bately,  in  England,  in  1813.  Mango  is  the  fibrt»  obtained  from  hard  rags 
of  fine  broadcloth,  such  as  clippings  from  the  tailors'  sliops.  This  was  not 
introduc^l  until  later,  and  the  nmnufactmersof  Bately  weiv  quite  incredu- 
lous of  its  being  utilized.  The  Yorkshire  ma!i,  who  first  coiiceivetl  tbe 
idea  of  using  the  libr<*.  of  hard  rags,  obstinately  I'eidied  to  the  objection 
that  the  material  could  not  be  introduced,  "•'  It  num  go,''  (it  must  go.)  It 
did  go,  and  a  new  substance  was  intnxluced  into  the  arts,  and  a  u^w 
word  into  the  English  language.  Of  shoody  and  muugo  G5,(M)O,O00 
pounds  ai'e  consumed  in  P^ngland,  more  than  our  whole  clip  of  wool  in 
18(K).  It  is  estimateil  that  25,000  jn^rsons  are  employed  in  converting 
shoody  into  cloth,  and  that  the  value  of  the  product  is  five  or  six 
million  pounds  sterling.  The  fact,  however,  to  wluch  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion is,  that  shooily  comes  in  competition  with  fine  or  cloth  wool  only.  It 
is  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  W(U\sted,  and  does  not  take  the  plai*e  of 
combing-wools. 

When  we  look  at  the  facts  as  to  prices  befoiv  given,  we  find  that  the 
English  combing-flee<;es  were  Avoith  in  1855  only  1j».  li</,;  in  1804  they 
were  worth  2«.  4(/.;  that  is,  they  had  inore  than  doubled  in  10  years, 
while  cloth- wools  had  just  about  hehl  their  own  in  respect  to  price.  Elug- 
land  is  the  only  country  which  has  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  long  combing-wools  required  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted. 
She  cannot,  or  <hM?s  not,  pro<lu(te  any  fine  wool.  There  are,  in  fact,  no 
merino  sheep  in  England.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  England  has 
attained  to  the  utmost  production  of  this  wool  of  which  her  liniittHl  ter- 
ritory is  capable.  The  nmnufacturers  of  Bradford  are  ali-eady  ahiruie<L 
and  have  issued  circulars  to  induce  a  gre^iter  supply  of  lustre  wools. 
Enghiiid  is  the  only  country  which  now  prmluces,  to  any  extent,  thelou^ 
combing-wools.  It  is  found  that  in  Australia  the  combing-wool»  cannot 
be  grown;  and  they  cannot  be  grown  at  the  Cape.  I  have  the  anthorit}' 
of  Mr.  Bowes  tor  Siiying  that  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried,  and 
has  signally  failed;  that  Li^icester,  Ct)tswold,  and  Lincolnshire  sheep 
have  been  repeatinlly  c^irried  to  Australia  and  the  Cai>e,  and  everj*  eflbrt 
made  to  intnxluce  the  culture  of  long-woolled  sheep;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  after  a  little  while  the  wool  is  conveilcMl  into  hair,  and  it  i« 
now  admitted  that  the  long  combiug-wools  cannot  be  grown  in  AustraUa 
or  at  the  i>diH\  Cut  the  combiug-wooVa  can  \ifc  ^gco^«\i.\SL  the  United 
Stuti^s.     Tlie  fact  of  the  fitness  of  tlvia  covvoLti^  fet  tSafc  t^^«>acL  A 
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ing- wools  now  produced  in  Canada  is  between  five  and  six  million  pounds. 
The  quality,  in  the  English  market,  is  not  regaixled  ks  by  any  means 
equal  to  their  own  combing- wools,  because  the  same  care  is  not  taken  in 
its  production,  and  the  English  complain  that  the  wool  is  fidl  of  burrs. 
In  England  the  most  extraordinaiy  care  is  taken.  The  fields  ai*e  actually 
swept,  that  the  fleeces  may  receive  noinjui^y  from  dirt.  But  our  worsted 
manufacturers  have  found  the  Canada  wools  i)erfectly  good  substitutes 
for  the  English  wools,  and  have  paid  a«  high  as  $1  40  cuiTcncy  for  wool 
worth  five  years  ago  only  28  cents.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
country  to  manufacture  adpaca  goods  fr'om  this  long  combing-wool,  for 
which,  by  reason  of  its  lustre,  it  is  i>eculiarly  fitted.  There  was  some 
failiure  in  the  first  experiment,  and  the  manufactiu'ers  supi)osed  that  the 
wool  was  not  suitable.  They  then  sent  to  England,  and  im^wrted  1,000 
pounds  of  the  best  combing-wool;  and,  upon  a  comparison  of  that  with 
the  combing-wool  of  Canada,  it  was  foimd  that  the  Canadian  wool  was 
equal  to  the  English  in  every  resi^ect.  I  have  here  some  specimens  of 
this  fabric,  which  is  called  ^^alx>aca''  because  it  is  an  imitation  of  the 
fabrics  made  from  alpaea  wool.  (The  speaker  held  np  the  specimens  to 
the  view  of  the  convention.)  This  stuli'  is  made  of  a  filling  of  the  long 
combing-wool  of  Canada  with  a  waq)  of  cotton.  The  fabric  is  equal  in 
finish  and  lustre  to  any  imported  from  England. 

The  <iuestion  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  considemtion  of  our  farmers, 
whether  the  long- wool  husbandry  may  not  be  profitably  introduced  into 
this  countiy.  This  is  a  question  upon  which  we,  as  manulacturers,  pi'e- 
t<5nd  to  give  no  opinion.  We  can  only  assure  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  this  material,  that  there  will 
be  less  competition  in  the  growth  of  this  wool  than  in  any  other,  and  that 
the  prices  are  certain  to  be  higher  than  for  any  wool  which  can  be  grown 
in  this  country.  To  determine  the  question  of  profit,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  experiments  upon  an  extensive  scale  be  tried,  and  will  be  doubtless 
necessary  that  a  system  of  husbandry  should  be  develoi)ed  in  this  coun- 
try analogous  to  the  foui*-field  system  in  England,  but  fitted  for  the  pecu- 
liar necessities  of  oiu*  soil  and  climate.  I  can  conceive  of  no  subject  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool-Growers, 
formed  here  to-day,  or  of  the  boai'ds  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral States. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  long- wool  husbandry  will  inter- 

'  fere  with  that  already  established  in  this  countiy.  I  see  no  force  in  this 
objei^tion.  It  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  sheep  husbandry'  can  be  pi*ofit- 
ably  caiTied  on  oidy  in  those  districts  where  thei'e  is  a  demand  for  mut- 
ton, and  where  the  mutton  will  be  as  much  an  object  as  the  wool.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  the  development  of  this 
species  of  sheep  will  not  interfere  with  the  branches  of  sheep  hu&b^s^sks:^ 
which  are  now  pursued,  but  will  give  au  mi^xeskS^  (V^oi'asAlw^  ^^ 

Jiar  kind  of  merino  wool  now  being  produQieciL  \>^  ^"fe  vdX^S^^'o^  ^^*^J! 

the  Vermont  breeders.    Dr.  Loriug  thi&  inoximi%  ^fia^A^^  «s«»«^  ~^ 
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of  mine  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  value  of  the  ^Vmerican  merino  fleeee. 
I  am  convince  t'liat  the  fabrics  to  which  the  coarse  merino  wool  thtt 
seems  to  be  in  favor  here  is  best  adapted,  have  not  yet  b€^en  mannfactnied 
in  this  country  to  any  extent.  The  class  of  iroods  to  whicli  that  wool  is 
peculiarly  fitted  aiv  the  fabrics  somewhat  analogous  to  the  goodji  called 
"coburjij^s"  and  the  goods  called  "merinoos^and  '^thibets,''  the  soft  staff 
goods  for  women's  wear.  Now,  in  that  branch  of  mannfacture,  or  tJurt 
of  stuff  goods  as  distinguished  from  cloth  goo<ls,  France  employs  300,000 
persons.  In  this  country,  there  were  not  5,000  employed  in  1860.  The 
remarkable  development  of  that  branch  of  industry  in  France  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  merino  wool  which  the  French  pos- 
sess. This  wool  is  long  in  staple,  the  sheep  are  of  unusual  size,  and  the 
fleeces  heavy,  having,  in  fact,  the  very  characteristics  of  the  American 
merino.  M.  Benoville,  a  very  eminent  manufacturer  and  a  praetical 
man,  who  has  written  a  work  on  the  combing- wool  industry  of  that  coim- 
try — one  of  t\m  most  learned  works  that  has  ever  been  written  uiK>n  any 
branch  of  the  practical  arts — describes  these  fabrics  in  detail,  and  g\\e» 
the  reasons  why  France  has  obtained  such  eminence  in  their  production. 
The  most  important  reason  which  he  gives  is  in  the«e  words: 

"The  first  fact  that  we  ought  to  proclaim  abroad  is,  that  without  the 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  race  into  oiu*  flocks,  and  without  all  the  skill 
of  oiu:  agincultiu-ists,  we  should  still  vegetate  in  dejieudence  upon  neigh- 
boring nations,  and  should  be  reduced  to  <;lothe  ourselves  with  their  stuffs. 
It  is  to  the  admirable  revolution  in  the  raising  of  ovine  animals  that  we 
owe  the  l>eautiful  industry  of  spinning  the  merino  combing- woiils.  It  is 
to  this  that  we  owe  the  splendor  of  the  industries  of  weaving  combing- 
wool  at  Paris,  at  Rheiins,  at  Roubaix,  at  Amiens,  and  St.  QuenHn.'^ 

Now,  I  wish  to  enforce  this  position.  In  order  that  the  worsted  man- 
ufacture should  be  developed  in  this  country — and  by  the  worsted  man- 
ufacture I  mean  the  manufacture  of  stuff  gooils  in  their  infinite  variety 
for  female  api)arel  Jind  furnitiu*e  trinmiings,  &c.,  as  distingiiislied  from 
cloth  goods — there  must  first  be  a  supply  of  long  combing-wool  from 
she<»p  of  the  English  breed.  The  development  of  the  manufacture  cre- 
ated by  the  supply  of  these  wools  will  be  the  most  certain  means  of  cre- 
ating the  demand  for  the  long  merino  wools  for  soft  stuff  goods,  for  which 
I  have  shown  they  are  pecitliarly  fitted.  We  are  Jis  yet  but  in  our  infancy 
iu  our  manufactimss.  The  work  before  us,  as  wiK)l-grt>wer8  and  manu- 
facturers, is  to  clothe  all  the  people  of  the  lTuit4Hl  States  with  our  wool 
and  our  fabric^s.  We  have  but  just  commenced  the  work;  and  when  a 
full  supply  of  raw  material  is  furnished,  and  grower  and  manufacturer 
are  eneom^getl  by  a  stable  syst(Mn  of  protection,  the  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive  the  grand  fi(^ld  which  will  be  opened  in  this  oountiy  in 
^Ae  iudiwtry  of  wool  and  woollens. 
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this  subject.  Our  annual  import  of  worsted  goods  from  Great  Britain  is 
about  fifty  million  yards,  l)e»ides  a  very  large  amount,  of  which  we  have 
no  acxjurate  record,  from  France.  Those  from  France  are  principally  of 
a  character  for  which  our  long  merino  wools  are  admirably  well  adapted. 
We  need  to  make  all  the  varieties  of  goods  that  we  consiune  in  this  coun- 
try, of  all  the  varieties  of  wool  that  we  produce.  Had  I  known,  before  I 
left  home,  th^^t  this  question  was  to  come  up  in  this  fonn,  I  coiUd  have 
prepared  myself  with  an  approximate  statement  of  the  quantity  required 
of  the  different  kinds  of  wool.  In  round  numbers,  we  require  some  fif- 
teen million  pounds  of  wool,  in  the  stat<5  in  which  it  genemlly  comes  to 
market.  A  little  of  the  grade  of  wool  such  as  it  is  uni>rofitable  to  grow 
here  is  grown  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  amount  is 
trifling.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wool  which  we  require  is  of  the  merino 
grade,  whii'h  we  use  for  oiu*  i^assimeres,  flannels,  and  delaines ;  and  I 
trust  that  as  we  increase  in  the  development  of  the  length  of  the  staple 
of  the  merino,  the  fabrics  which  the  se<;retary  has  refen*ed  to  will  soon 
be  added.  Exi)erimeut8  are  being  made  now  which  I  tlunk  will  lead 
soon  to  their  extensive  manufacture.  The  other  great  bmnch  of  manu- 
facture is  that  of  worsted  goo<ls,  of  whi(;h  there  is  a  great  and  immensely 
increasing  consumption,  requiring  a  class  of  wool,  the  value  of  which 
alone  seems  to  have  been  increa«c»d  by  the  advance  in  cotton.  We  have 
now  no  hindrance  to  that  manufa<?ture  in  this  country,  save  a  sujiply 
of  the  raw  material.  As  has  l)een  stated,  we  have  hitherto  imported 
fit)m  three  to  five  millicm  i>ounds  from  Canada ;  and  from  that  supply 
we  shall  be  cut  ofl',  if  the  reciprocity  treaty  is  ch>sed  the  coming  spring. 
What  those  concerns  will  then  do  who  have  embarked  in  the  manufac- 
ture I  cannot  foresee.  AVe  sh<mld  readily  and  promptly  consume  in  this 
country,  1  think,  not  less  than  twenty  million  pounds  of  such  wools,  if 
we  had  the  sui)ply. 

Another  class  of  wools  for  which  we  requiiv,  for  our  i)resent  consump- 
tion, the  ecpiivalent  of  ten  or  fifteen  million  i)ounds,  at  least,  of  washed 
wool — say  twenty  to  thirty  million  i)ounds  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
re<*eive  it — are  the  finer  wools,  grown  in  South  America  Australia,  aud 
th(»  Cape,  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  nMiuiring  a  close  filling  and  supe- 
rior finish,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  hitherto  fi-om  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  wool  gro^\^l  in  this  couiitrj'.  Some  of  the  w^oota 
grown  in  Virginia  have  had  these  qualities;  and  when  Virginia  and 
East  T(»nnessee  c^me  to  Ik?  settled  by  Northern  men,  I  hopc^  we  shalli 
from  that  source,  and  iM)ssibly  from  some  parts  of  Texa«,  be  able  to 
obtain  wools  which  are  adapted  to  these  uses.  Until  then,  we  must 
depend  upon  foreign  markets  for  our  supply.  But  it  is  the  earnest  wish 
of  all  conn(H?:ted  with  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacture,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  the  growth  of  these  wools  should  be  undertaken*^  t\\al^'K!^«t- 
iments  should  be  made  to  ascertain  w1iat  part  oi  VScifc  ecvKoXsrs  ^»k  \^ 
adapted  to  them :  and  that  we  should  have  a  tsappVj  ^^  ^^'o^  ^^''^  ^^'^ 
While  lam  up,  I  would  allude  to  a  qnestloii,  1^^ \T^T*«»t«:^«--  ^*  '^"^ 
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I  have  felt  for  a  great  many  years ;  that  is,  the  uecessity  for  a  carefiil 
study,  scientific  and  practical,  of  the  influence  of  climate  and  soil  upon 
wooL  All  of  us  here  present  know  that  they  have  an  immense  influence. 
What  that  influence  is,  has  never  been  settled,  I  believe,  nicely,  thor- 
oughly, in  this  country  or  any  other.  In  a  country  so  extended  as  ours, 
with  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil,  it  is  of  more  importance  than  it 
can  be  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  When  Professor  Agassiz  first 
established  his  museum  of  comparative  zoology,  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan 
to  connect  with  that  institution  the  study  of  this  important  subject 
The  plan  he  laid  out  was  so  vast,  that,  in  bringing  it  into  practical  order, 
he  had  not  reached  that  when  the  war  began.  The  war  took  oft*  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  upon  whom  he  depended  to  enter  with  him  upon  this 
department  of  science,  and  it  has  thus  beijn  delayed.  But  I  hoi>e,  when 
he  returns,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  take  it  up  there ;  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  also,  hopes  to  devote  a  part  of  its  attention  to  the  study  of 
that  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  practical  arts. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hazard,  of  Bhode  Island.  When  I  was  up  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, I  referred  to  the  dirt^ct  interest  the  wool  manufacturer  hjid  in  the 
ability  of  the  wool-grower  to  produce  his  wool  in  the  cheaiiest  and  most 
economical  manner.  Perhaps  the  wool-grower  has  an  equal  interest  in 
the  ability  and  skill  of  the  manufactiurer  to  work  up  the  raw  material 
into  goods  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  And  ui>on  this  subject  of 
worsted  wools,  I  think  the  producer  may  find  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  are  acquiring  skill  in  that  direction  perhaps  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  other.  Some  of  them  have  alluded  to  that  subject, 
and  seem  discouraged  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  produce  that  kind  of 
wool.  But  the  experimeuts  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  were  prob- 
ably tried  when  such  wools  were  very  much  lower  in  proportion  than  they 
are  now.  There  is,  however,  an  important  consideration  connected  with 
that ;  and  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  this  subject  should  be  seen  in 
all  it«  bearings.  That  consideration  is,  that  those  kinds  of  wools  are 
grown  upon  large  sheep.  Now,  in  this  country-,  the  muttcm  seems  to  be 
comparatively  a  small  object.  In  Great  Britain  the  mutton  is  the  main 
object,  and  the  wool  merely  an  incidental  production.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  their  fanners,  if  they  should  hear  of  our  keeping  sheep 
merely  for  their  wool,  would  api)ear  as  much  astonished  as  some  of  ours 
are  when  they  hear  of  Russian  farmers  keeping  pigs  for  their  bristles. 
That  may  aftect  the  production  of  this  kind  of  wool ;  but,  wiien  we  become 
more  a  mutton-eating  people,  it  may  be  more  judicious  for  us  to  raise 
these  large  sheep. 

Connected  with  that  subject  there  is  a  merely  theoretic^  >iew,  which 

I  should  Jjke  to  state,  and  learn  from  practical  men  how  far  their  expe- 

n'ence  bears  out  the  theory j  in  regaitl  to  the  size  of  sheep,  or  any  other 

nhnal.     We  are  all  aware  that  the  surface  wpon  ^XvuiVL  \)afe  ^Wi\  ^g^^va 


/Vva^A^v  <^  .^  ^w 
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instance,  if  yon  begin  with  the  linear  dimension  two,  the  square,  being 
four,  will  represent  the  surface  upon  which  the  wool  grows ;  the  cube, 
which  is  eight,  representing  the  carcass  of  the  sheep^  which  has  to  be  sus- 
tained. Kow,  if  you  double  the  linear  dimensions — ^instead  of  making 
them  two,  make  them  four — ^you  have  a  surface  upon  which  the  wool 
grows  of  sixteen  5  and  the  cube  will  be  sixty-four.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
as  one  to  two ;  in  the  other,  as  one  to  four.  According  to  that  calcula- 
tion it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  raise  the  greatest  quantity  of  wool 
per  acre  uj)on  small  sheep. 


APPENDIX  D. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE! 

By  Joseph  Walworth. > 
Read  bffare  the  Wool- Buffer^ i  Association  of  Michigan,  June  2,  1868. 

Pacific  Mills,  Lawbence,  Mass.,  May  27, 1868. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  the  25th  came  duly  to  band,  and  in  reidy 
would  say  that  if  I  could  I  should  have  been  glad  to  liave  been  at  yoor 
wool-buyers'  convention. 

In  reply  to  youi*  questions  on  combing  and  delaine  wools,  I  would  say 
that  the  wool-growers  of  the  country  have  run  too  much  into  the  same 
quality  of  wool,  viz :  about  three-fouii:h8  blood.  Now  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  this  quality  of  wool  needed ;  but  the  markets  have  heen 
flooded  with  this  one  kind,  while  mediiun  or  one-half  blood  and  one- 
fourth  blood  wools  are  absolutely  scarce.  This  was  largely  brougbt 
about  by  the  introduction  of  the  black  Spanish  bucks  from  Vermont, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  deal  more  soggy  and  inferior-stapled  wool  fw 
delaine ;  so  that  to-day  both  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  many  sections  that 
used  to  yield  largely  of  delaine  yield  but  very  little,  and  the  wool  is 
not  so  desirable  nor  salable.  Let  the  farmers  learn  that  it  is  not  profit- 
able, neither  for  them  nor  the  manufacturers,  for  them  to  grow  black- 
topped,  heavy,  soggy  Spanish  wool;  but  rather  let  them  grow  good 
stapled  bulky  fleeces,  that  are  wool,  and  not  50  per  cent,  of  worthless 
grease,  and  let  them  grow  more  variety  of  wools,  and  not  all  just  about 
the  same  qualitJ^  There  is  a  gi*eat  demand  for  medium  or  one-half 
blood  wools,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  permanent  demand. 

But  as  a  buyer  of  combing  and  delaine  wools,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  on  that  subject.  It  is  a  fact  there  are  not  near  enough  combing 
nor  delaine  wools  grown,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  had  more  of  such 
wools,  especially  of  the  well-bred  combing  wools,  the  biisine^ss  that  now 
calls  for  them  w^ould  increase  very  rapidly.  For  if  we  had  more  variety 
of  wools,  many  kinds  of  goods  which  are  not  made  in  this  country  at 
present  (owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  wool) 
would  be  manufactured  here.  Many  i)ersons,  and  especially  wool-grow- 
ers, are  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  worsted  business  that  call 
for  these  wools. 

In  England  the  worsted  business  has  grown  wonderftdly  during  the 
last  30  years,  so  that  they  need  more  of  the  worsted  wools  than  they  can 
grow,  and  they  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  these  wools  in  HoUimd 
and  some  other  countries.    Tliis  business  has  also  increased  very  rap- 
idly dulling  tbe  las^t  ie\^'  ^e«t^\io>i3cL\\i^^ss^saa^^^<i'l^^        Two  yeaw 
since  I  wa^  in  one  &tm  m  V\v^  \\Qt>(Xv  ^i^^m.^^V<stj^*^s&Bs^,5535Bi^ 
3,000,000  pounds  oi  ^ot^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  J5^^^  ^^«5«^^^. 
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The  worsted  business  is  comparatively  a  new  business  in  the  United 
States.  In  1861  there  were  only  three  principal  firms  that  used  combing 
and  delaine  wools,  and  altogether  they  did  not  use  over  3,000,000  pounds 
per  year,  while  now  there  are  25  firms  in  the  States,  and  altogether  they 
use  12,000,000  pounds  per  year.  Besides  this  large  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  we  imjwrt  very  heavily  every  year  of  worsted 
goods.  Many  ask  me  if  the  demand  for  these  wools  will  be  permanent,  or 
only  transient.  I  unhesitatingly  reply  that  the  demand  will  not  only  be 
permanent,  but  must  continue  to  increase ;  and  any  one  will  see  that  it 
must  be  so,  when  I  name  a  few  of  the  classes  of  goods  made  from  comb- 
ing and  delaine  wools,  viz :  Delaines,  bareges,  stuff  dress  goods  of  all 
kinds,  serge  and  moreens  for  skirts  and  coverings,  braid,  Italian  cloth 
for  gentlemen's  coat  linings  and  for  uppers  for  ladies'  and  children's 
boots;  damask,  for  furniture  coverings,  pew  coverings,  and  table-cloths; 
bunting,  for  banners  and  flags ;  (all  the  star-spangled  banners  in  America 
and  all  other  flags,  except  silk  flags,  are  made  from  wool ;)  reins  and 
girths  for  horses,  many  sashes  for  military  men,  picture  cord  and  tassels, 
warps  for  carpets,  clouds,  Bistori  shawls,  &c.,  &c. 

Where  is  the  wool  grown  for  these  goods  I  England  and  Ireland  grow 
the  most  and  best  worsted  wools.  In  some  parts  of  France,  in  Transyl- 
vania, Hungary,  and  Holland — all  these  places  grow  a  little  combing 
wool,  but  they  are  all  second-rate  wools  as  compared  with  the  English. 
In  tliis  country,  Upi)er  Canada  is  the  principal  place.  We  now  begin  to 
get  some  good  wools  from  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Kew  York, 
and  some  other  scattered  i>oints. 

The  man  who  grows  combing  wool  has  less  competition  than  the  man 
who  glows  the  common  merino  wool,  for  England  and  France  need  all 
the  combing  wool  grown  in  Euroiie,  and  they  are  already  comx)eting  with 
us  for  the  Canada  wools ;  so  the  man  who  grows  these  wools  has  no  com- 
l^etition,  and  he  has  a  permanent  and  growing  demand  for  his  wool,  while 
the  man  who  grows  the  menno  three-quarter  blood  has  to  compete  with 
Australia,  where  it  pays  to  grow  these  wools  at  eight  cents  per  pound, 
and  where  but  a  very  few  years  ago  they  only  raised  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  wool.  But  now  they  export  to  England  100,000,000  pounds  per 
year,  and  are  rapidly  increasing ;  they  have  to  compete  with  New  Zealand, 
where  they  grow  splendid  delaines  wool ;  they  have  to  compete  with  the 
Cai)e  of  Good  Hoi)e,  where  they  now  export  50,000,000  pounds  per  year. 
They  have  to  compete  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  rest  of  South  America. 
They  have  also  to  compete  with  California,  Texas,  and  the  cheap  lands 
and  prairies  of  the  west.  The  merino  sheep  is  adapted  to  riui  in  large 
flockjJi,  and  pays  best  where  land  is  cheap,  and  where  they  keep  sheep 
only  for  the  wool,  for  they  are  not  a  good  mutton  slieftv^^\vX.v^v^^^^*<s^fc 
places  I  have  mentioned  mutton  \a  a\mo^\>  xv^^v^^>^>^^^^v^^^^^^^^^'^^ 
and  Canada  they  keep  these  sYieep  aa  mvLe\3L  iw  \Xi^  n  j^x^fc  ^^^J^\^ 
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mutton  for  the  market.  Their  wool,  as  a  consequence,  has  improved 
very  mncli  for  worsted  pmT[)08e8.  It  is  grown  on  younger,  better  bred, 
better  cared-for  sbeep  than  fonnerly,  consequently-  the  wool  of  the  same 
fineness  will  spin  fiuther  and  better.  Wool  from  old  sheep,  or  sheep  that 
are  running  out  in  breed,  is  brasliy,  and  will  work  hairy  and  rough,  and 
make  poor  goods. 

Canada  wool  has  improved  fully  10  i)er  cent,  diudng  the  last  five  yearn 
Kentucky  has  taken  hold  of  this  business  in  good  earnest,  and  they  arc 
getting  good  prices  and  a  quick  market  for  both  their  wool  and  mutton; 
and  wherever  these  wools  are  grown  in  the  States,  they  are  reiidily  sold 
at  good  imces.  And  they  are  the  most  profitable  wools  to  grow  for  thoee 
who  are  adapted  to  keep  such  sheep,  for  the  fleece  will  weigh  from  four 
to  six  pou!id8  of  well-washed  wool,  and  the  carcass  is  large,  weighing 
from  150  to  250  i>oiuids  each. 

These  sheep  are  more  profitable  to  keep  than  the  merino.  I  extract 
from  the  New  England  Farmer  the  following:  Mr.  TVinnie,  of  New 
York  State,  fed  the  last  season  001  head  of  sheep,  180  of  which  were 
merinos,  the  balance  Canada  Tjcicesters,  and  they  were  sold  for  $12,049. 

To  test  the  comparative  profit  of  feeding  the  two  kinds  of  shc^p,  Mr. 
Winnie  set  apart  60  Leicesters  and  61  merinos,  which  were  weighed  Feb- 
ruary 10.  Tlie  merinos  were  chosen  from  600,  and  they  were  the  best  of 
their  kind.  They  were  kept  till  March  28,  or  46  days.  The  foUo^iing  iB 
the  result : 

Pooiidi. 

Febniary  10,  60  coarse  wools  weighed 8, 870 

March  28,  60  coarse  w^(X)l8  weighed 0, 878 

Gain  in  46  days 1, 008 

Total  cost  of  feed,  (hay,  grain,  oatmeal,  roots,  &c.,)  for  46  days   $174  43 

Ponndc 

February  10,  61  sheep  fine  wools  weighed 0, 909 

March  28,  61  sheep  fine  wools  weighed 7^  389 

Gain  in  46  days 480 

Total  cost  of  feed  as  above $144  78 

If  the  coarse  wooled  sheep  gained  1,008  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $174  43, 
the  merinos  ought  to  have  gained  836  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $144  78  fiff 
feed — ^whereas  they  gained  only  480  pounds,  or  little  more  than  half  in 
proportion  to  cost. 

As  compared  witti^v^  ^^\^\V^\\\^  QSM3L\r«e  wools  gained  m  per  cent 
in  the  46  days,  and  t\ie  mvsrvwo^  woX  ^\\ft A  xjet  ^^\». 
In  Brighton  market,  ftv^  (^,v>^  W^^^^\m.^W^ 
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Leicesters  sold  from  $10  to  $16  per  head.  In  Cleveland,  this  spring,  I 
know  one  fanner  who  sold  24  Leicester  sheep  to  the  butcher  for  $12  50 
a  head. 

In  one  market  in  England,  in  Norwich,  there  are  sold  every  Saturday 
from  6,000  to  8,000  hoggets  or  yearling  sheep,  and  they  sell  from  $12  50 
to  $14  50  a  head.  These  are  mostly  what  we  call  half-bred — ^that  is, 
some  dark  faced  Down  ewe,  crossed  by  a  Leicester  or  Cotswold  ram. 
This  makes  better  mutton  than  pure  Leicester  or  Cotswold,  the  meat  is 
not  so  fat,  and  the  grain  is  finer,  and  the  half-bred  wool  is  valued  in 
England  as  highly  as  any  kind. 

Now,  although  it  may  be  most  profitable  to  keep  combing  woolled 
sheep,  yet  it  won't  do  for  every  one  to  go  into  it  indiscriminately.  Men 
who  wish  to  have  large  flocks  of  sheep — say  several  thousand — or  even 
a  thousand  in  a  flock,  ought  not  to  keep  these  sheep,  but  will  do  better 
with  the  merino.  Men  living  on  the  prairies  ought  not  to  keep  them,  for 
the  prairies  will  not  grow  combing  wool.  But  I  think  they  should  in 
many  parts  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
and  in  Maine,  and  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  and  in  best  parts  of 
Michigan.  And  in  particular  I  would  suggest  to  those  farmers  who  have 
now  in  many  of  the  States  coarse  native  sheep,  whose  wool  is  common, 
and  does  not  yield  much  combing  or  delaine,  that  if  they  would  cross 
these  sheep  with  a  Leicester  or  Cotswold  ram — I  like  the  Leicester  best — 
in  one  year  they  would  receive  more  than  50  per  cent,  for  their  outlay, 
for  their  sheep  would  be  larger,  and  their  wool  would  yield  probably  20 
per  cent,  more  delaine,  or  combing,  which  sells  for  more  and  sells  quicker, 
and  follow  this  cross  up  for  a  few  years,  and  they  might,  with  very  little 
expense,  improve  the  breed  of  all  such  sheep.  I  do  not  recommend  them 
to  buy  veiy  costly  rams  for  common  purposes.  Let  men  who  make 
breeding  a  business  buy  the  fancy  bucks. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  farmers  in  the  far  west,  or  in  very  new 
countries,  to  keep  these  sheep,  for  in  such  places  the  breed  is  apt  to  run 
out,  and  the  wool  becomes  brashy  and  hairy,  and  of  very  little  value.  I 
think  Michigan  well-adapted  for  delaine  wools  of  the  medium  grades. 
In  that  branch  I  have  always  classed  her  next  to  Ohio.  Any  farmers 
wanting  combing  woolled  sheep  can  now  find  them  in  many  parts  of  the 
States  as  well  as  Canada.  I  think  Burdett  Loomis,  esq.,  of  Windsor 
Locks,  Connecticut,  has  some  of  the  best  sheep  in  the  country,  and  F. 
W.  Stone,  esq.,  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  has  a  great  variety  of  sheep,  and  is 
a  large  dealer  in  long-wooUed  sheep. 

Mr.  Shields,  of  Newark,  Licking  county,  Ohio,  has  tried  the  experiment 
on  a  small  scale  of  keeping  these  sheep,  and  has  proved  it  a  great  suc- 
cess.   I  saw  his  wool,  and  it  was  equal  to  any  wool  I  ever  saw  anYwhexrft.. 
He  says  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  ratefe  \Si^afe  ^^^^^^zfl^.H^^^s^^^'^^^'^^ 
independent  of  the  great  advantage  oi\iw\si^  ^  mxvRfe.^^^^^^  ^sxs.^^^^'^ 
a  market  for  both  wool  and  mntton*  ^  ^^  wxt^QTSS^ 


APPENDIX  E. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  number  of  sets  of  machinery  or  series  of  carda — a  set  fonning  the 
unit  for  calculation  in  woollen  machiiierj" — emi>loyed  in  the  United  States, 
reported  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manofacturers,  on  the  35tli 
of  October,  1865,  was  4,100,  The  estimated  number  in  the  United  Statu, 
as  all  were  not  reported  at  that  time,  was  5,000.  The  distribution  and 
weekly  consumptiou  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool  appear  in  the  foUov- 
ing  table: 

Statement  of  agffregate  retults,  obtained  wp  to  October  25,  1865,  in  repij  to 
circulars  of  FtAmary  24  and  May  30, 1865,  addresged  to  trool  mam 
faeturen. 
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The  value  of  the  woollen  manafactare  U  eltown  Id  the  Mlowiog : 

Table  shounng  the  value  of  woolUn  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Statea 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S64. 
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THE  PACIFIC  MILLS,  LAWEENCE,  MASSACHUaETTS. 

Paper  presented  at  the  ParU  Expoaitwn. 

T)ii»  paper  is  a  statement  Mritteu  in  response  to  a  call  icom  a  jmy  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  for  distinct  illustrations  concerning  "  persons,  estab- 
lishments, and  loctilities,  which,  by  a  special  organization  or  special  insti- 
tutions, have  developed  a  spirit  of  harmony  among  all  those  co-operating 
In  the  same  work,  and  have  provided  for  the  m.ateirai^-siKKsii^'ssA.-Kisi^- 
lectujil  n-ell-being  of  the  workmea."  a^siit* 

"PaciSe  mills  "  is  the  corporate  namft  ol  a  ^«aftr-^w»3«.'^'«^vw^^^  ^ 
to  the  manufectnre,  from  the  raw  stoyVea^  o^  ^aAas^  ^^^  % 
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(■(■(■(led  tlii; 
tlic  totiil  1 
$2,500,000,  01-  1-',.')(HVHM> 

Tliey  c<imiii('iu'i'il  ihht. 
goods  wei'e  roady  fur  ma 
macliiiiery  theu  consintn 
dressing  machinery  siiffit 
macliiiien  and  spinning  f 
miscd  fabrics,  and  was  & 
weekly  of  calicoes  and  m< 
for  preparing  these  gomls 

The  buildings  and  mach 
are  now  in  oi>eratiou  aboi 
cleaning,  picking,  and  ca 
16,000  spindles  for  ivorster 
to  occupy  3,500  looms  for  w 
and  others,  together  with  i; 
age  of  about  700,000  yard 
bine  wheels,  six  of  them  lx>: 
diameter,  with  a  fall  of  wat 

The  average  sale  of  the  i 
years  past  exceeded  $7,500 
people  are  now  employetl 
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MATEBLUi  WELFABB  OF  WORKMEN. 

For  the  material  well-being  of  the  laborers,  si>ecial  care  was  used  in 
the  original  construction  of  the  workrooms  to  make  them  cheerful,  com- 
fortable, and  well  ventilated,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
unpleasant  drudgery  of  work,  and  to  secure  order  and  neatness  through- 
out. Houses  were  constructed  for  dwellings  which  should  give  to  fam- 
ilies residences  at  moderate  cost  of  rent,  that  would  secure  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  work-x>eople,  while  they  were  cheerful  and  attractive. 
Men  pay  for  these  houses  a  weekly  rent  about  equal  to  one-eighth  of 
their  wages.  Large  buildings  were  erected  for  the  use  of  single  females 
whose  residences  were  at  a  distance,  and  divided  into  17  large  apart- 
ments, capable  of  accommodating  825  persons  in  the  aggregate.  The 
rooms  are  arranged  for  two  persons  each,  well  ventilated  and  lighted, 
and  comfortably  furnished.  Unmarried  men  are  never  allowed  to  lodge 
in  these  houses,  nor  in  any  case  a  married  man,  except  he  is  acccnnpanied 
by  his  wife,  and  then  but  rarely.  Females  pay  about  one-third  of  their 
average  wages  for  rooms  in  these  boarding-houses,  including  food,  lights, 
and  washing.  Fuel  for  fires  in  their  rooms  is  an  extra  expense.  It  is 
common  to  i)rovide  coal,  and  sometimes  flour,  to  the  work-people  at  the 
cost  price  of  large  quantities. 

Another  effort  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  oi>eratives  was  adopted 
in  the  earliest  history  of  the  enterprise,  and  has  been  continued  for 
nearly  13  years,  with  marked  success,  doing  much  to  promote  "harmony 
among  all  those  co-operating,"  and  to  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  and 
union. 

An  association  was  formed,  called  "Pacific  Mills  Belief  Society,"  of 
which  each  person  employed  by  the  company  must  be  a  member,  the 
entire  management  thereof  being  in  the  hands  of  the  work-i)eople,  each 
officer  being  chosen  by  themselves  from  their  own  number,  excepting 
the  president,  which  office  has  always  been  filled  by  the  resident  agent 
or  manager,  who  rarely  acts,  however,  except  as  counsellor  or  umpire. 

Each  person  on  commencing  service  elects  whether  he  shall  pay  two, 
four,  or  six  cents  per  week  to  the  relief  fund,  the  lower  sum  being  a  lit- 
tle more  than  j^th  part  of  the  weekly  average  wages  of  those  who  are 
the  youngest,  and  consequently  least  paid,  and  the  highest  sum,  six  cents 
weekly,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the 
entire  body  of  work-i)eople.  When  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  society,  who  is  always  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  company, 
and  keeps  the  deposit  with  the  company  for  protection,  has  reached  the 
sum  of  $1,000,  the  weekly  subscription  of  all  persons  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  company  three  months  ceases,  while  it  continues  with 
the  new  comers. 

This  condition  of  funds  occurs  so  ofteii  t\iaib  &t  ly^wfVis  oni^i^^s^  ^^'^^s^ 
idme  the  older  employ 6h  are  not  aaaesaed,  aiiA.13ki<bxe«!L«QaBa.^'«nfi3a»sM^ 
ihm  t&6ir  TF;^£f68  azlnlla^y  is  a  very  smsA  pxo^ 
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tlie  iH'iiod  of  J(>  \v<'(-ks, 
four  cents  liavc  Ixvii  pi 
bL\  C(!iits  wet'kly.  In  ciu 
authorizi'U  to  make  ait  t 
Buch  a  disiieiisatiiin.  Th 
paid,  aud  iii-e  ivspfctuMy 
beloiigiii};  to  the  society, 
his  native  town  bj  the  (let 
were  poor. 

Sick  memlicrs  aie  uftcii 
the  overseer  of  their  woi 
frieuds  too  poor  to  come 
thus  made  known  to  partit 
of  excellent  character  to  a 
who  have  secured  the  be 
remembrance.  More  than 
member  of  this  society,  h: 
weekly  allowance  an  in^'ji 
loudly  for  blessings  upon 
work  of  merciftil  kindness. 
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The  total  amount  of  money  exx>ended  for  the  benefit  of  sick  members 
in  12  years  of  its  existence,  ending  in  April,  1866,  has  been  $25,530  68, 
or  127,653  fhmcs,  to  1,868  i>er8ons,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  f^nd  in 
the  same  time  has  exceeded  this  sum  about  $1,200.  The  corporation 
contributes  weekly  to  this  fund,  and  also  to  meet  individual  cases  which 
are  specially  aggravated. 

HOBAL  WELFARE  OF  WORKMEN. 

To  meet  the  protection  of  the  large  number  of  single  females  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  who,  as  is  often  the  fact  in  the  manu&icturing 
establishments  of  the  United  States,  and  i>erhaps  elsewhere,  are  away 
from  the  guardianship  of  their  Mends,  the  boarding-houses  referred  to 
above  ai*e  controlled  by  persons  carefully  selected  for  their  ability  to 
influence  this  class  of  work-jieople,  and  for  their  established  good  char- 
acter, who  will  take  an  interest  to  secure  the  comfort  of  their  boarders, 
and  save  them  £rom  bad  moral  influences,  acting  really,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  place  of  guardians.  If  a  young  female  is  known  to  visit 
places  of  evening  amusement  of  doubtful  character,  or  gives  any  reason 
for  suspicion  that  she  is  guilty  of  immorality,  or  even  of  careless,  un- 
guarded conduct,  she  is  admonished,  and  if  reform  is  not  immediate  she 
is  discliarged  from  the  house  and  from  employment.  The  doors  of  the 
house  are  locked  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  no  one  allowed  to  be  out 
after  that  hour  without  a  satisfactory  excuse.  Doubtless  persons  of 
immoral  character  secure  employment  by  the  company,  and  by  sui)erior 
secres}'  retain  this  connection.  Among  so  large  a  number  some  will  be 
impure,  but  it  is  believed  that  very  few  of  these  females  are  led  astray 
while  connected  with  the  mill,  if  virtuous  when  commencing  work.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  openly  vile  person  to  retain  connection  with  the 
company. 

Men  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  general  bad  character,  are  excluded 
from  tin*  company's  ser\ice,  though  patience  with  them  is  encouraged, 
with  the  hope  of  securing  reform;  and  this  forbearance,  and  attendant 
labor,  has  often  been  rewarded.  It  is  an  established  principle  that  all 
profanity  or  other  bad  language,  and  any  bad  example  or  severe  use  of 
authority  among  the  head  workmen,  must  be  strictly  avoided,  especially 
when  these  overseers  have  in  their  charge  females  or  young  persons. 
More  tlian  one  such  responsible  workman  has  been  removed  for  using 
improper  words  or  ill-treating  his  subordinates.  It  is  absolutely  demanded 
of  these  persons  that  they  treat  those  under  them  as  they  would  desire 
to  be  treated  themselves  if  in  their  position. 

The  directors  have  placed  their  associate,  the  manager,  at  the  works 
to  represent  their  feelings  to  the  work-people;  to  show  them  sympathy 
in  their  trials,  to  counsel  them  in  their  need  of  advici^«si!l\i^\^*Q^^^ 
friend. 

Careful  efforts  have  been  made  by  ^^im  to  aecoi^Xtafiat  e««&ft«^^^^ 
be haa  cultivated  the  oon vlfltiim  ^^ i^hatir  p^^  *   -^— •    *  *    *  • 
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brother,  or  Mend.    Many  hearts  have  been  moved  to  earnest  gratitade 

for  the  aid  which  they  have  thus  secured  in  their  time  of  need.   It  requires 

a  vast  amount  of  patient  listening  to  complaints,  to  tales  of  sorrow  and 

want;  but  it  has  had  its  rewai^d  in  seeing  so  many  relieved,  made  glad 

and  hopeful. 
The  real  moral  eflPect,  and  the  real  satisfaction  in  such  a  relation 

between  employer  and  employed,  cannot  be  written.     The  sjnrit  of  the 

employer  is  imparted  to  the  more  responsible  and  inflaential  workmen, 

and  to  those  under  them,  while  a  healthy  moral  condition  is  secured. 

INTELLECTUAL  WELFARE  OF  WORKMEN. 

When  the  company  was  first  established  the  directors  appropriated 
$1,000,  or  5,000  francs,  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  books  for  a  circu- 
lating library',  and  provided  a  suitable  room  for  it  on  their  premises. 
The  work-people  have  always  been  requiied  to  pay  one  cent  each  week 
during  their  sen'ice,  and  they  thus  become  members  of  the  'Q^acific 
Mills  Library  Association,"  which  is  managed  entirely  by  themselves, 
they  choosing  their  own  officers  for  the  control  of  its  afifairs  and  for  the 
selection  of  books,  but  selecting  the  resident  manager  for  the  president 
and  chairman  of  the  library  committee.  This  weekly  payment  secures 
the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading-rooms  of  the  society. 
One  room  is  appropriated  to  males,  and  is  supplied  with  the  local  news- 
papers of  the  city,  and  of  Boston  and  New  York,  together  wdth  iiiuner- 
ous  serials  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character,  and  is  open  fix)m  6 
o'clock  a.  m.  till  9  o'clock  j).  m.,  warmed  and  lighted.  It  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  other  room  containing  the  library,  now  exceeding  4,000 
volumes,  and  also  a  cheerfiU,  any,  comfortable  apartment  for  the  females, 
which  is  carpeted,  and  made  attractive  by  daily  and  weekly  publications 
especially  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  stereoscopes  with  numerous  slides, 
all  in  charge  of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  yoimg  lady.  It  is  open 
from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  till  9  o'clock  j).  m.,  and  is  much  frequented  and 
valued. 

A  large  number  of  volumes  of  the  library  are  in  constant  circulation,  as 
the  number  of  the  work-peoi)le  who  cannot  read  or  write  does  not  exceed 
50  in  1,000,  and  these  are  universally  of  foreign  birth.  All  new  publi- 
cations adapted  to  this  class  of  readers  are  bought  as  soon  as  published. 
The  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  library  is  extended  to  members 
of  families  whose  head  is  a  member  of  the  association.  The  fimds  of 
the  society  ai^e  also  used  to  pmchase  tickets  of  admission  to  lectures 
and  suitable  popular  amusements,  which  are  distributed  among  the 
members. 

This  association,  as  vj^W.  ^\»  Wsl^  \^^<Kt  «^ociety,  it  will  be  seen,  is  sup- 
X>orted  and  managed  \3>j  Wve^  N^o\V-\i^^^^  X5afcTSis*3sN^s6K,^\!«^>^^  «  valu- 
able return  for  tlieii  amvjai  ouV\vx^,^^v^  ^^^^^ W«^^^^  ^Msa..aR|». 

tioa,  avoiding  the  »1^PJ^^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^-,  ^v-^^^^^J^^ST 
or  even  conuecUou,  ot  ai\^  ^^^  ^  .^^^       \\ 
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A  law  of  the  State  forbids  the  emi>loyment  of  children  under  10  years, 
and  requires  that  children  employed  between  10  and  12  years  of  age 
shall  be  in  school  16  weeks  in  eaeh  year,  and  those  between  12  and  16 
years  11  weeks.  Tlie  company  contributes  annually  to  the  support  of 
an  evening  school  for  both  sexes. 

SUCCESS  OF  THIS  CO-OPERATIVE  ORGAIOZATION. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  care  of  employers  for  the  elevation  and 
welfare  of  their  operatives,  especially  to  the  extent  herein  shown,  is 
incompatible  with  pecuniary  success.  Facts  prove  that  this  is  not  true 
with  the  Pacific  mills,  but  others  must  determine  how  much  of  this  is 
due  to  the  principles  of  action  established  and  maintained. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  work-people  have  received  great  benefit. 

Some  of  the  evidences  of  this  are  the  following: 

1.  There  have  been  no  strikes  among  the  work-people,  which  are  their 
curse,  and  the  dread  of  employers.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  feel 
that  any  grievances  will  be  patiently  listened  to,  and  frankly  discussed, 
and  the  result  ha«  always  been  favorable  to  good  order. 

By  no  means  has  every  uneasy  spirit  been  quieted,  but  the  mass  ha« 
been  satisfied. 

2.  A  higher  class  of  workmen  has  been  secured.  Those  best  able  to 
appreciate  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  connection  with  this  company  have 
been  drawn  thither  for  employment.  Specially  is  this  true  among  the 
overseers,  who  engage  the  laborers  in  their  different  departments,  and 
give  character  to  the  mass.  Their  intelligence  and  hearty  co-operation 
in  the  plans  for  the  iiuiteriHl,  moral,  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
operatives,  moulds  the  whole,  and  secures  a  higher  standard.  The  gen- 
eral influence  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  company  leads  these  prom- 
inent workmen  to  feel  that  they  are  intrusted  with  a  degree  of  guardian- 
ship of  those  under  them,  and  this  feeling  is  very  manifest.  Eespect  for 
the  manhood  of  a  workman  moulds  him. 

3.  Many  of  the  work-people  have  invested  their  funds  in  savings  banks, 
and  this  is  specially  encouraged.  Formerly  the  company  received  deposits 
themselves  from  the  work-people,  allowing  an  annual  interest  of  six  per- 
cent. ;  but  for  some  prudential  reasons  this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the 
depositors  encouraged  to  invest  in  chartered  banks.  The  company  held 
in  their  hands  at  one  time  more  than  $100,000,  or  500,000  francs,  of  the 
earnings  of  their  work-people,  which  has  been  changed  into  other  channels. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  deposits  now  exceed  this  sum  largely. 

4.  Quite  a  number  of  the  work-people  own  houses  free  of  debt,  while 
others  have  been  partially  assisted  by  the  company,  it  reserving  a  portion 
of  their  wages  each  month  in  reduction  of  the  debt.  More  than  $50,000, 
or  250,000  francs,  are  thus  invested. 

5.  Others  invest  their  funds  in  the  bondB  oi  t\i^T3m\fcdL'^\aXftj5^  ^<«s««vr 
ment  in  preference  to  savings  banks. 

6.  Several  of  the  workmen  are  owners  of  tlie  a\/ock  oi  \?ftfc  wxss^^^s^  .^ 
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have  the  same  riglite  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  officers  and  general 
management  as  other  stockholders.  Their  stock  has  now  a  market  Talne 
exceeding  «60,000. 

7.  Investment  of  earnings  in  premiums  on  hfe  insurance  has  bees  made 
by  many  of  the  workmen. 

8.  More  than  one  of  the  workmen  has  been  a  member  of  the  city  gov- 
erument  in  its  board  of  aldermen  and  common  councU,  and  not  an  annual 
election  passed  without  the  choice  of  one,  or  more,  to  some  of  these 
important  offices. 

9.  The  pecuniary  success  of  the  company  has  warranted  a  liberal  spirit 
in  the  payment  of  wages  U>  the  work-people.  The  least  snmnowpaidiii 
weekly  wages  to  the  youngest  employ^  is  $1  82,  gold,  a  little  more  than 
9  francs,  and  the  number  belonging  to  this  class  is  very  small.  Boys  of 
16  years  do  not  receive  less  than  $2  85,  gold,  weekly,  or  more  than  H 
francs. 

The  least  amount  paid  weekly  to  men  is  $6  75,  gold,  or  nearly  34  fruics, 
while  a  very  large  majority  receive  much  more.  Females  receive  from 
$2  48,  gold,  weekly,  or  about  12.50  francs  for  the  least,  to  $6  72,  gold,  or 
more  than  33  francs;  while  a  few  earn  more.  This  excepts  young  giite, 
wliose  wages  are  the  same  as  the  least  sum  named  above.  Spinn^ 
weavers,  and  a  few  others  are  paid  in  accordance  with  their  product, 
some  of  them  earning  very  large  wages. 

The  stockholders,  as  previotisly  stated,  have  invested  $2,500,000  in  tin 
company.  During  the  past  12  years  they  have  received  in  dividends 
more  than  $3,000,000,  and  the  fixed  property  has  cost  a  much  larger  smn 
than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  The  treasurer  furthermore  holds 
in  his  possession  a  very  large  amount  of  imdivided  earnings  with  whtch 
to  purchase  cotton,  wool,  aud  other  maten^s,  for  cash. 


APPEimiX  F. 

THE  WOOLLEN  AND  WOICTED  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Description  and  statistics  from  the  third  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  tJie  best  means  of  preventing  tlie  pollution  of  rivers^ 
(rivers  Aire  and  Calder^)  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty^  1807. 

A  glance  at  table  D  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  returns  (page 
134)  will  inform  the  reader  that  woollen  and  worsted  products  to  the 
extent  of  384,200,000  pounds  in  weight,  and  of  a  value  of  £64,400,000 
sterling,  are  annually  sent  out  of  the  mills  of  Great  Britain. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  not  the  only  district  in  which  this 
vast  industry  is  located,  but  it  may  safely  be  taken  that  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade  is  carried  on  there. 

This  trade  is  of  ancient  date  in  England.  The  Komans  had  weaving 
establishments  of  woollen  cloth  at  Winchester,  where  the  copious  springs 
from  chalk  afforded  means  both  for  power  and  for  washing  and  dyeing. 
The  mother  of  Alfred  the  Great  is  recorded  to  have  been  skilled  in  spin- 
ning wool.  Flemish  woollen  weavers  settled  in  England  about  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  continued  immigration  of  woollen  weavers 
from  Flanders  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I,  Henry  III,  Edward 
I,  and  Edward  111.  The  woollen  tissues  first  spun  and  woven  at  Worsted 
in  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1388,  became  the  staple  trade  of  Norwich. 
Devonshire  manufactured  wooUens  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
trade  into  England,  and  Worcestershire  a  little  later.  Friezes  were  also 
early  manufactured  in  Wales.  In  the  nuddle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Berkshire  took  the  lead  in  woollen  manufactiu'e. 

About  the  middle  of  the  la«t  century  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
became  the  seat  of  the  worsted  and  woollen  trades.  Halifax  began  to 
be  specially  noted  for  kerseys.  From  about  this  date  these  trades  find- 
ing so  much  water  available,  not  only  for  power,  but  also  for  washing, 
dyeing,  scouiing,  frilling,  and  all  other  purposes,  the  Yorkshire  manu- 
facturers and  traders  were  enabled  to  undersell  those  of  other  places. 

The  rivers  Aire  and  Calder  were  made  navigable  by  act  of  Parliament 
about  the  year  1698,  and  have  from  time  to  time  been  improved  so  as  to 
meet  and  supply  the  requirements  of  a  growing  trade.  This  navigation 
has  sucli  adA'antages  and  has  been  so  ably  managed  up  to  this  date  that 
it  successfully  competes  with  the  established  railways. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  study  the  rise,  progress  and  con- 
dition of  any  manufacture,  especially  if  it  has  changed  its  locality,    ^^^si>- 
c^ssful  trade  is  generAWy  contingent  upon  \oc»ai  w-a^^vt^  ^^^^v>\sw"^g^ 
which  forethought  and  care  may  improve,  ox  w\i\c\i  e,ow^«xxv^^^^^^^^ 
deteriorate  and  even  ultimately  destroy.    T\ie  N^«^»^^.  ^>*^'^^"*  '^^  ^'^ 
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shire,  and  especially  the  Aire  and  Calder  district,  possesses  many  natu- 
ral advantages  favorable  to  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  trades 
requiring  good  water.    A  range  of  mountains  composed  principally  of 
scar,  limestone,  and  Yoredale  rocks,  capped  with  millstone  grit,  forms 
the  western  boundary,  and  sends  down  numerous  spring-fed  rivulets  and 
streams  to  wind  and  flow  over  the  entire  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the 
county.    The  graduated  fall  affords  means  of  obtaining  water  power, 
and  the  numerous  valleys  offer  favorable  sites  for  storage  reservoirs. 
The  vast  numbers  of  mills  and  dyeworks  (upwards  of  5,000)  established 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  centiuy,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  worsted  and  woollen  trades  of  the  West  Biding,  clearly  indicate 
that  the  natural  advantages  of  this  part  of  Yorkshire  are  great.    There 
are  not  only  spring  and  river  water,  but  there  is  also  cheap  fiiel  obtained 
from  the  local  coal  field,  enabling  the  manufacturers  to  supplement  wato 
power  with  steam,  and  in  numerous  instances  to  obtain  all  the  power 
required  from  steam  alone.    Abuses  in  the  district  by  throwing  soUds 
into  running  waters  and  by  pollution  have,  however,  become  in  some 
cases  destnictive  to  trade,  and  in  numerous  cases  prohibitive  to  further 
extensions,  some  branches  of  trade  ha\ing  migrated  to  Scotland,  where 
water  less  polluted  is  obtainable. 

The  various  processes  to  which  water  is  put  in  cleansing  wool  and  in 
manufacturing  woollens  and  worsteds,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Scouring  the  wool  with  a  ley  and  hot  water  to  remove  grease  and 
dirt. 

2.  Washing  with  clean  cold  water. 

3.  Dyeing  when  the  cloth  is  to  be  wool-dyed. 

4.  Scouring  cloth  with  fuller's  earth  to  remove  oil  and  size. 

5.  Dyeing  when  piece-dyed. 

6.  Milling  or  fulling  with  soap  and  warm  water,  either  in  the  fulling 
stocks  or  in  the  improved  milling  machines,  where  the  cloth  is  squeezed 
between  rollers. 

7.  Scouring  to  remove  the  soap. 

8.  Boiling  cloth  to  give  it  a  permanent  face. 

9.  Steaming  to  take  away  the  liability  of  the  finished  cloth  to  spot. 
Dii-ty  water  may  be  used  for  power,  but  even  for  such  purpose  it  is  a 

nuisance,  and  for  washing  and  dyeing  water  may  be  so  polluted  as  to  be 
injurious  even  to  dark  and  coarse  goods,  and  totally  unfitted  for  demis- 
ing and  dyeing  fine  fabrics. 

The  vast  interests  involved  in  the  wool,  woollen,  and  worsted  trades 
of  Great  Britain  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statistical  tables  kindly 
fiirnislied  to  the  conmiission  by  Mr.  Jacob  Behrens,  vice-president  (rf 
the  Chamber  of  Commetcfe  oi^T^a^Mot^Jk. 
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Table  A. — Estimate  of  the  produce  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
25,795,708  sheep j  based  upon  a  return  made  for  Chreat  Britain  on  tlie  5th 
of  March  J  186G,  and  for  Ireland  in  1865. 


In  England 

In  Wule« 

In  Scotland 

In  Ireland 

I»le  of  Man  and  Channel  islands . . 


Total. 


Under  one  year  old  hoggets. . 

Lambs  killed  and  clipped 

Lambs  killed  and  not  clipped 


Total. 


Nnmber  of  sheep. 


Under  one 
year  old. 


4, 505, 345 

380.854 

1.634,638 

1,048.491 

24, 410 


7, 583, 817 


5, 583, 817 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


One  year  old 
and  above. 


10, 620, 196 

1,287,809 

3,630.439 

2,640,251 

33.196 


18,211,891 


Weight  per 
fleece. 


Pounds. 
6k 
5i 
6i 
6 
6* 


Wool  pro- 
duced. 


Pounds. 
69,031,274 

7,  082,  250 

23, 597, 853 

15,841,506 

215,774 


6 
3 


33,  503, 293 
3,000,000 


152,272,650 


lf£M. — The  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  under  one  year  old  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  as  that  given  in  the  return  for  Great  Britain. 

Table  B. — Estimate  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  tcool  and  similar 

material* worked  up  in  worsted  and  woollens. 


Articles. 


Englixh  wool 

Foreign  wool 

Goats'  hair  or  wool . 
Home-made  tthoddy 
Imported  shoddy . . . 

Wool  extracts 

Foreign  yam 


Total. 


Produce  and 
imports. 


152, 272. 650 

206. 473. 045 

4,  rj7, 330 

52.000,000 

22,482,880 

5,000,000 

4, 479, 984 


447, 445, 889 


Exports. 


7,320.299 
55, 993, 803 


63,254,102 


Retained 

for  home  con* 

sumption. 


144, 952, 351 

150,  539, 242 

4, 737, 330 

53,000,000 

22,482.880 

5,000,000 

4, 479, 984 


Price  per 
pound. 


£ 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


8. 

2 
I 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 


d. 
4i 

^ 

8i 
5 

4f 

6 

6 


Value. 


384, 191, 787 


£17,213,075 

11,123,905 

650.191 

1.083,334 

494.611 

125,000 

1,008,004 

31, 698, 120 


Mem.— Imports,  exports,  and  values  from  Board  of   Trade  tables  for  1864,  except  quantity  of  English 
wool,  for  which  see  A. 

Table  C. — The  exports  of  wools,  tissues,  and  yams,  and  the  quantity  of 
foreign  wool  worked  up  in  the  years  1844,  1854,  and  1804. 


Description. 


Exports  of  English  wools 

Exports  of  worsted  yanui 

Exports  of  wool  tissues 

Exports  of  Britiab  produce 

Foreign  wool  retained  for  home  eonnimptioii .\\>» 


£535, 134 
958,217 


£734,490 


£673,  446 
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Comparative  percentage  of  the  exports  of  worsted  and  woollen  manufactures 

to  the  other  textile  fabrics  in  1864. 


Detcription. 


Export!  of  woratedi 

Export!  of  woolleni 

Exports  of  cottons 

Exports  of  linen  and  Jute 
Exports  of  silks 


Total. 


Total  exports  of  British  produce 


Value. 


*16. 217, 898 

7,732,976 

54,882,329 

11, 636,  (M9 

2,274,927 


Per  cent 


£92, 744. 179 


£160. 449, 053 


*17i 
2» 


100 


*  Six  per  cent. 


Table  D. — Estimate  of  the  value  and  weight  of  wool  and  similar  material 
manufactured  into  worsted  and  woollen  yarns  and  tissues  in  the  United 
Kbigdom^  1864. 


Description. 


English  wool,  exported  as  yams 

English  wool,  manufactured  into  tisiiues,  4« 

Foreign  wool,  manufactured  into  tistneSt  3« 

Mohair  wool,  manufactured  into  tissues,  5« 

Foreign  yam,  manufactured  into  tissues,  8« 

Shoddy  and  extracts,  manufactured  int.o  tissues,  Is. 
Cotton,  yam,  and  other  material *. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


35,000,000 

110, 000, 000 

150, 500, 000 

4, 700, 000 

4,500,000 

79,500,000 


£5.500,000 
22,000.000 
22.600,000 
1,200,000 
1,800,000 
4,000,000 
7,300,000 


384,200,000     £64.400,000 


Table  E. — Estimate  of  the  value  and  weight  in  1864  of  the  wool  and  similar 
material  worhed  up  with  it  into  worsted  and  woollens  for  export  aiid  home 
consumption} 


WORSTEDS. 


Description. 


EXPORTS. 


Yams,  (31,824,296  pounds,)  equal  in  wool  to 

Goods,  one-fourth  mixed  with  other  materials,  £6,000.000,  wool,  4s 
Goods,  all  wool,  4« 


HOME. 


Goods,  mostly  mixed  with  other  material,  4« 

Goods  of  mobair,  mostly  mixed  with  other  material,  5» 

Cottoa  aad  other  material  worked  np  with  the  above,  exclusive  of  exports . 


Pounds. 


35,000,000 
30, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 


66,000,000 
4,700,000 


Total. 


Value. 


£5,417,377 
7,945,633 
2.852,815 


13.200.0GO 
1,200,000 
2.964,175 


to  tbiM  estimate  all  FlncU.^ .  , ... 


\As.n^,w»  \&'s^^«»,«» 


•••.       Sw»4«^    *w««x«kO' 


>aA     o'v\A   \^\f^V  ViWo^  \%'^Qi^lL»^ 
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Table  E — Continued. 


WOOLLENS. 


DMeription. 


EXPORTS. 

Goods,  mixed  with  one-foarth  of  other  material,  £890,000,  It. 
Goods,  all  wool,  (foreign,)  3« 


ROMS. 


Goods  of  foreign  wool,  3t 

Qooia  of  foreign  yams,  6» 

GkK>ds,  shoddy  and  extract,  1» 

Cotton  and  other  material  mixed  with  wool 


Total. 


Pounds. 


18, 000, 000 
43,500,000 


1U7. 000, 000 

4,500,000 

61, 500. 000 


334,500.300 


Value. 


£1, 186. 815 
6,546,161 


16. 000,  000 
1,800.000 
3,200,000 
2. 067, 024 


30,800.000 


Under  the  name  of  shoddy,  which  occurs  so  conspicuously  in  the 
foregoing  tables,  an  enormous  weight  of  material  is  used  which,  until 
recently,  was  waste.  Shoddy  was  first  introduced  into  use  about  the 
year  1813,  at  Batley,  near  Dewesbury.  Mungo  wa«  adopted  in  the  same 
district,  but  at  a  later  period.  Shoddy  is  the  produce  of  soft  woollen 
rags,  such  as  old  worn-out  carpets,  flannels.  Guernseys,  stockings,  and 
similar  fabrics.  Mungo  is  the  produce  of  worn-out  broad  or  similar 
cloths  of  fine  quality,  as  also  of  the  shreds  and  clippings  of  cloth.  It  was 
stated  at  our  inquiry  that  the  term  arose  in  consequence  of  the  diflfi- 
culty  at  first  of  manipulation.  A  manufacturer  gave  some  of  the  mate- 
rials to  his  foreman,  who,  after  trial  in  the  shoddy  machines,  came  back 
with  the  remark,  "It  winna  go;''  when  the  master  exclaimed,  "But  it 
mun  go!''  These  woollen  rags  are  collected,  packed  in  bales,  and  are 
imported  from  Russia,  Egypt,  Turkey,  the  entire  area  of  Europe,  India, 
China,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  woollen  garments 
are  worn,  and  rags  produced  and  can  be  collected.  They  come  to  York- 
shire from  districts  where  plague,  fever,  small-pox,  and  loathsome  skin 
diseases  extensively  prevail.  The  bales  are  opened  and  the  rags  are 
sorted  by  human  fingers  before  being  placed  in  machines,  which  break 
up,  tear,  separate,  and  cleanse  the  fibre  for  manufacturing  uses.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  we  obtained  no  disease  has  ever  broken  out  among 
the  persons  who  so  manipulate  these  old  woollen  rags,  although  in 
many  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  collected  they  are  believed  to  be 
peculiarly  plague-bearing  materials.  The  lapse  of  time  in  coUecting, 
storing,  and  transmitting  these  rags,  as  also  the  possible  <lestniction  of 
any  8i>ecial  poisons,  by  friction  or  otherwise,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  whole  of  the  fa<3t8  deserve,  however,  the  serious  atti^xvlvvs^  'csS.  *<s^5<s^*^ 
l)ersons  who  insist  that  the  power  oi  ejOTTiiCLxa^e^L^^^ 
in  a  dangerona  manner  by  wooUen  gooA»  Nii\3L\e>EiV^^^^^^^^"^^^^ 
80D8  suffering  from  contagious  diaeaaee..    "XXve.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^5^^».xsv^ 
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the  maiiipulatiou  of  shoddy,  for  upwards  of  50  years,  proves  that  old 
woollen  rags  are  not  in  any  degree  dangerous  to  the  health  of  those  who 
work  among  them. 

The  shoddy  trade,  as  now  carried  on  in  the  West  Riding,  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  utilization  of  waste  material.  The  term  "  shoddv^ 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  one  of  reproach,  but  this  has  ceased  to  be. 
Shoddy  now  enters  into  honorable  companionship  in  official  returas  with 
British  and  foreign  wools,  mohair,  silk,  and  cotton,  and  is  used  by 
manufacturers  throughout  the  woollen  and  worsted  districts.  By  recent 
returns  (1866)  the  total  weight  of  wool  and  goats'  hair — of  home  and 
foreign  gi'owth — used,  was  about  three  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
pounds ;  the  total  weight  of  shoddy  and  extracts  for  the  same  period 
was  about  seventy-four  and  one-half  millions  of  pounds,  or  some  thirty- 
three  and  three-quarter  thousand  tons  5  so  that  shoddy  now  forms  near 
one-fifth,  by  w  eight,  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacture  of  the 
district.  The  woollen  trade  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  carried  on  to 
its  present  extent  without  shoddy. 

Shoddy  is  mixed  with  wool  in  proportions  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
shoddy  or  mmigo,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  broadcloths, 
fine  cloths  for  ladies'  capes  and  mantles,  pilots,  witneys,  flushings, 
fiiezes,  petershams,  duffels,  houleys,  paddings,  hmngs,  cloths  used  for 
rough  and  loose  gi^eat-coats,  office-coats,  and  trousers,  pea-jackets,  and 
blankets.  A  considerable  quantity  is  used  in  the  form  of  flocks  for 
beds.  Felted  cloth  is  extensively  manufactured;  it  dispenses  with 
spinning  and  wea\ing,  depending  on  the  felting  property  of  wool  by 
reason  of  the  curl  in  the  fibre.  The  process  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of 
warm  moisture,  pressure,  and  milling ;  such  cloth  is  used  for  table-covers, 
horse-cloths,  carpets,  paddings,  druggets,  and  the  coarser  and  thicker 
kinds  for  covering  steam  boilers,  steam  pipes,  and  ships'  bottoms  beneath 
the  copper.  Some  of  the  finer  and  better  class  of  felted  cloths  are 
printed. 

The  luanufacture  of  shoddy  and  mungo  need  not  produce  any  special 
pollution.  The  rags  are  torn  into  fibre  by  machines  specially  prepared, 
and  the  dirt,  dust,  and  fine  particles  of  wool  are  blown  out  in  such 
manner  that  this  refuse  can  be  collected  and  sold  for  manure.  About 
one-seventh,  by  weight,  of  shoddy  is  so  cleaned  out  as  waste  in  pre- 
paring it.  The  price  obtained  for  it  as  manure  varies  from  10».  to  20«. 
per  ton.  Some  of  the  richer  sort  of  waste  shoddy  is  sent  into  Kent  as 
a  dressing  for  hop-growing. 
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ADDRESS. 


May  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  while  I  say  a  word  in  relation  to  a 
single  department  of  this  great  Exposition  ?  It  is  by 
the  appointment  and  request  of  those  who  have  the 
direction  here,  that  I  shall  speak  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  wool  and  its  manufactures.  Among  the  numerous 
and  varied  products  of  art  and  industry  which  this  oc- 
casion has  brought  together,  you  must  have  noticed  that 
woolen  fabrics  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  The  NJational 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  now  about  five 
yeai's  old,  had  already  resolved  on  a  special  exhibition 
of  their  products ;  when,  through  the  generous  cour- 
tesy of  the  American  Institute,  a  place  was  given  them 
here.  That  old,  honored,  and  useful  institution  desires, 
I  am  confident,  no  better  proof  that  its  kindness  is  fully 
appreciated,  than  that  which  our  manufacturers  have 
given  in  filling  their  allotted  space  with  so  many  fine 
products  of  skillful  industry. 

Though  the  annual  fairs  of  the  Institute  have  long  been 
celebrated,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  on  any  previous 
occasion  there  has  been  so  rich  and  varied  a  display.    As 
regards  that  part  of  it  to  which  I  now  call  your  atteiit\o\N.^ 
I  think  no  one  can  pass  thxou^  tYv^  X^^x^Saxx^  ^^eA.  ^^ 
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you  would  need  no  argument  to  assure  you  that  the 
woolen  industry  of  the  country  is  second  to  no  other, 
whether  individually  or  nationally  considered. 

The  annual  value  of  our  wool  manufactures,  and  of 
those  manufactures  in  which  wool  is  a  component  part,  is 
not  less  than  $173,000,000.  Of  these  goods  more  than 
fom*  fifths  are  made  from  American  wools.  The  coarse 
carpet-wools,  which  are  not  grown  here  at  all,  the  worst- 
ed combing-wools,  and  the  fine  clothing-wools,  which 
are  grown  by  us  only  in  limited  quantities,  go  to  make 
up  the  rest. 

In  relation  to  the  articles  now  brought  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Association,  it  is  only  proper 
to  state  that  none  of  them  were  made  specially  for  this 
occasion,  or  appear  as  candidates  for  prize  awards.  They 
are  the  usual  products  of  the  mills,  such  as  are  got  up  for 
the  general  market,  and  they  are  here  not  for  individual 
gain  or  glorification,  but  rather  to  show  the  quality  and 
the  variety  of  our  wool  fabrics,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  supply,  or  can  supply,  the  wants  of  the  American 
people.  The  fine  quality  and  the  beautiful  finish  of 
many  articles  in  this  collection  can  not  fail  to  arrest 
attention.  Yet  the  real  significance  of  the  display  is  to 
be  seen,  not  so  much  in  this  as  in  the  wide  range  and 
diversified  character  of  the  fabrics,  in  their  soundness, 
and  their  fitness  for  the  uses  intended,  and  in  the  low 
prices  at  which  they  can  be  furnished.  For  instance, 
in  no  market  of  the  world  can  better  cassimeres  be 
found  than  some  of  those  which  are  here  exhibited. 
These  meet  the  demands  of  oTie(^aa%\\i^?Si^^wxixfi;»si^ 
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■wliile  the  wants  of  another  and  far  more  numerous 
class  are  met  by  cloths  equally  excellent,  l>ecanse 
ec]ually  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  designed. 
I  have  selected  a  particular  case,  hut  this  remark  has  a 
general  application. 

Tliis  display  of  woolen  fabrics  is  instioictive,  as  showing 
the  great  advance  which  a  comiiai'atively  short  period 
has  effected  in  the  divei'sification  of  our  wool  manufac- 
tures. Ten  years  ago,  our  manufacturers  had  attempted 
scarcely  any  thing  beyond  common  goods  of  the 
coarser  kinds.  Now  they  pmduce  almost  every  variety 
of  wool  fabric  in  general  use.  Among  those  which  are 
now  successfully  made  here,  but  which  are  compara- 
tively new  as  American  productions,  I  may  mention 
lastings,  bunting,  worsted  reps  and  serges  for  fur- 
niture covering,  worsted  furniture  damask,  Italian 
cloths,  worsted  pojdinH,  midiair  poplins,  inuhair  lus- 
tres, cashmeres,  merinos,  Astrachans,  chinchilla  cloak- 
ings,  Scotch  caasimeres,  embroidered  table-covers, 
AxminMter  carpets. 

The  annual  consumption  of  woolen  goods  in  the 
United  States  may  be  put  in  round  numbers  at 
$iL>4 0,000,000.  In  1808,  for  instance,  we  imported 
woolen  goods  as  fallows  ; 

CInlliB  and  caaeimeTCB $6,950,449 

BhftwlB 1^0,999 

BUnkPtB 28,198 

Cafpntt 2.768.891 

»»«■  good 15.190588 

ift1KA,SV«£t%i:<i sjmjM 


The  above  figures,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent 
the  foreign  valuation  as  expressed  in  gold.  In  compar- 
ing the  value  of  woolen  goods  imported  with  the  esti- 
mated value  of  our  home  productions,  we  must  add  to 
that  valuation  the  customs  duties,  the  premium  on 
gold,  and  the  profits  of  the  importer.  With  these  all 
on,  the  value  of  sales  in  first  hands  is  fully  double  the 
amount  of  foreign  valuation.  K  now  to  $175,000,000, 
the  estimate  of  our  domestic  product,  we  add 
$64,819,518  for  the  sales  of  imported  woolens  in  first 
hands,  the  result  is  $239,819,518.  Thus  it  appears 
that  our  own  manufactures  amount  in  value  to  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  whole. 

Notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  and  the  gene- 
rally acknowledged  excellence  of  our  wool  manufac- 
tures— a  fact  which  this  exhibition  fully  demonstrates 
— those  manufactures  still  sufter,  more  or  less,  in  the 
market,  from  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  are 
alike  ill-foimded.  A  preference  for  fabrics  of  foreign 
origin  has  very  naturally  come  down  from  the  time, 
not  very  distant,  when  our  domestic  products  were 
generally  inferior.  Of  those  who  now  habitually  insist 
upon  buying  the  foreign  article,  some  are  honestly  ig- 
norant. They  are  not  aware  of  any  improvement  in 
American  manufactures.  With  others,  it  is  the  merest 
aping  of  a  senseless  fashion.  But  the  delusion  could 
not  be  long  kept  up,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
dealer  to  sustain  it.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  make  a 
larger  profit  on  the  imported  article,  from  the  fact  tho*. 
its  probable  cost  is  not  so  geu^iaW^  ^sio^wn.   X\^^K^^cKSi 
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instances  the  temptation  is  so  strong  that  truth,  hon- 
esty, and  patriotism  make  their  appeal  in  vain.     Not 
only  are  American  productions  systematically  dispar- 
aged, but,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  these  very  produc- 
tions are  labeled  as  French,  English,  or  German.     The 
extent  to  which  this  imposition  is  carried  is  known  only 
to  those  who  are  let  into  the  secret.    There  are,  proba- 
bly, very  few  of  us  who  have  not  thus  been  taken  in. 
And,  what  I  am  inclined  to  regret  as  the  most  melan- 
choly thing  of  all,  is  the  unquestioned  fact  that  some 
of  the  manufacturers  themselves  have  consented  to  the 
deed.     I  suppose  the  process  by  which  such  a  bargain 
is  consummated  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  A  manu- 
facturer, after  much  toil  and  outlay,  is  prepared  to  in- 
troduce a  fabric  not  before  made  here.     He  finds  the 
market,  however,  fully  supplied  with  the  foreign  arti- 
cle.    Those  who  hold  it  give  him  no  encouragement, 
for  they  know  that  the  introduction  of  the  domestic 
product  must  lessen  their  chance  for  high  profits.     Be- 
tween him  and  the  consumer  (who  must  be  reached 
somehow,  or  his  enterprise  fails)  stands  a  class  of  men 
whose  interest  it  is  to  sell  foreign  rather  than  domestic 
goods.    The  result  is  a  compromise.     Says  the  dealer 
to  him,  "  I  like  your  goods,  but  I  can  not  sell  them  as 
American.     Give  them  a  foreign  brand,  confine   the 
product  of  your  mill  to  me,  and  I  will  take  all  that 
you  produce."    The  poor  manufacturer,  seeing  no  alter- 
native, closes  the  unhallowed  bargain. 
It  will  \>e  ^\.Y^Ti%<^  M  \}q\^  ^x^osition  of  our  wool 
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taken  ideas  in  regard  to  the  inferiority  of  American 
fabrics  which  are  entertained  by  so  many.  It  shows 
tlie  great  and  respectable  body  of  American  manufac- 
turers that  there  are  those  among  them  who  have  no 
need  to  sail  under  borrowed  colors,  and  who,  under 
any  circumstances,  would  scorn  the  thought.  It  is  a 
silent  but  eloquent  rebuke  to  those  dealers  in  such 
fabrics  who,  to  promote  their  own  selfish  aims,  are 
wont  to  decry  and  deride  every  thing  that  is  home- 
made. And,  finally,  it  appeals  to  the  great  class  of 
consumers,  and  bids  them  be  candid  when  they  buy, 
even  if  they  can  not  be  patriotic. 

It  has  been  through  a  long  series  of  difiiculties  and 
discouragements  that  our  wool  manufactures  have  at- 
tained to  their  present  advanced  condition.  Not  the 
least  of  these  impediments  has  been  a  vacillating  taiifif. 
In  this  respect  the  policy  of  our  government  has  been 
sometimes  fiiendly,  sometimes  decidedly  hostile.  The 
tariff  of  1846,  which  imposed  upon  wool  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  some  of  its  manufactures  paid,  proved 
especially  adverse.  Under  its  baneful  operation  the 
growing  of  wool  remained  almost  stationaiy,  and  many 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  companies  became  bank- 
rupt. 

From  peculiar  causes,  not  likely  to  occur  again,  there  is 
considerable  depression  in  the  wool  business  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  scarcity  of  cotton  which  was  caused  by 
the  war  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  woolen 
fabrics,  which  came  largely  into  use  where  cotton  had 
been  used  before.    The  effect  oi  >;\i\^^  ««i^  ^«^^"c^5S^cj  ^'s. 
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the  immense  demand  for  army  clothing,  was  gi-eatly  to 
stimulate  the  growing  and  manufacturing  of  wool,  not 
only  here  at  home,  but  in  all  those  countries  where 
these  industries  are  pursued.     Under  these  impulses 
the  wool-manufacturing  ability  of  the   country  was 
increased  with   a  rapidity  and   to   an  extent  wholly 
unknown   before.     Cotton-mills  were  converted   into 
woolen-mills,  and  new  establishments  sprang  up  as  if 
by  magic  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.     And 
now  we  behold  the  natural — I  think  I  may  say  the 
inevitable — result,  namely,  an  amount  of  production 
which  is  largely  ahead  of  the  demand.     Though  the 
machinery  in  operation  was  no  more  than  the  impera- 
tive  necessities  of  war  required,  it  far  exceeds  the  nor- 
mal demand  in  time  of  peace. 

The  condition  of  our  wool  industry  in  1868,  as  com- 
pared with  the  years  1850  and  1860,  is  shown  by  the 
following  tabular  statement : 


Items. 


Pounds  of  wool  grown 

Value  of  wool  imported 

Value  of  wool  manufactures  imix>rted  . . . 
Value  of  domestic  wool  manufactures. . . . 


1860. 

1860. 

186a. 

FOUNDS. 

FOUKIM. 

Tomam. 

52,516,959 

60,511,343  177,000,000 

DOLLAB8. 

DOLLAB8. 

DOLULBS. 

1,681,6911    4,842,152 

3,915,362 

17,151,509 

37,937.190   32,409,759 

45,281,764 

68,865,963 175,000,000 

This  statement  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not  by 
the  influx  of  foreign  goods  that  our  market  for  wool 
and  woolens  is  depressed^  the  value  of  imported  wool- 
ens for  186S  \>dti^  ^N^  ^a^L  t!^\\»iii  \sSSSnssws^  ^l  hilars 
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less  than  it  was  for  1860.  Most  evidently,  the  great 
cause  of  the  present  depression  is  excessive  home  pro- 
duction. In  1860,  the  annual  value  of  our  domestic 
wool  manufactures  was  $68,865,963.  In  1868,  it  had 
risen  to  $175,000,000,  an  increase  in  eight  yeai's  of 
$106,134,037.  It  is  a  pregnant  and  important  fact 
that  our  statistic  returns  show  similar  results  in  regard 
to  the  growth  of  wool  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. With  a  production  that  has  increased  in 
eight  years  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  while  our 
population  has  advanced  only  thirty  per  cent,  can  we 
wonder  that  the  market  is  depressed  ?  The  wonder,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is,  that  the  business  is  not  utterly  pros- 
trate. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  wool  industry  is  due  to  the  present  high 
taiiff  on  wool  and  woolens.  The  facts  and  figures  just 
adduced  show  how  baseless  this  allegation  is.  That 
beneficent  law,  so  far  from  having  an  injurious  effect  on 
this  gi-eat  national  interest,  may  rather  be  said  to  have 
saved  it  from  destruction.  I  have  already  refeired  to 
the  agency  of  the  cotton  famine  in  stimulating  else- 
where the  growing  and  the  manufacture  of  wool.  It 
led  to  over-production  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
our  own.  For  several  years  past  the  stock  of  merino 
wools — those  wools  which  chiefly  compete  with  the 
American  product — has  been  unprecedentedly  large  in 
the  foreign  market,  and  has  sold  at  prices  ruinously 
low.  Had  our  own  wool-growers  not  b^^\5L  ^<^<s^j^vs^^ 
against  this  outside  Bwrp\w»,\i^  «xi  \\i«^%afc^  ^^^^  ^'^^^" 
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cious  ignorance,  it  gives  a  ground  of  stability,  and  a 
reason  to  hope  for  it,  winch  our  tariff  legislation  has 
long  and  greatly  needed,  "While  it  protects  the  wool- 
grower,  it  simply  places  the  manufacturer  where  be 
would  be  were  liis  raw  material  free.  The  duties  on 
wools  are  practically  neutralized  hy  a  specific  duty  on 
woolens,  which,  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  protection, 
are  also  taxed  ^vith  an  ad  valorem  rate.  Another  and 
very  important  feature  of  the  present  tariff  is  its  uew, 
simple,  and  entirely  practical  classification  of  wools. 

Our  wool  manufacturers  have  l>een  subjected  to  much 
severe  and  unjust  remark,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  wliole  amount  of  the  duty  on  woolen  fabrics 
operates  as  protection  for  tlieni.  Tlie  true  state  of  the 
case  is  very  diffei'ent,  and  ought  to  be  known.  In  the 
first  place,  the  specific  duty,  so  far  as  that  goes,  gives  theui 
no  protection.  It  is  compensatoiy  merely,  balancing 
the  duty  which  they  pay  on  their  wool.  Tlie  ad  valorem 
rate,  also,  is  neutralized,  in  i)art  by  the  duties  on  other 
materials  used  in  manufnctuving  jjrocesses,  and  by  local 
taxes,  fi-oni  which  their  foreign  rivals  are  exempt.  The 
actual  protection  which  the  tariff  gives  to  the  wool 
manufacturer  (if  we  except  a  few  goods  of  the  finer 
deBcri])tions)  is  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  a  rate  which 
can  not  be  regarded  as  excessive  or  unreasonable. 

Considered  as  an  element  of  national  prosperity,  the 
growing  of  wool  is  no  less  essential  than  its  manufac- 
ture. Perhaps  it  should  be  regarded  as  even  more  im- 
portant, in  vVtJVJ  oi  V.\v&  ■twid  which  is  thus  supplied,  and 
of  the  support  w\wi\\\%■eLNfeu\.a!vleK^^^»s^  ^^Skss^iastftc 
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this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  these  two  great  industries 
are  mutually  related,  and  bound  to  one  another  by  com- 
mon interests.  Neither  of  them  can  long  prosper  unless 
the  other  prospei's  also.  Let  our  manufactures  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  grower,  unable  to  compete  with  foreign 
wool-raisers,  would  have  no  market  for  his  clip.  The 
manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  constantly  a  re- 
liable supply  of  home-grown  wool,  not  only  to  regulate 
the  cost  of  his  raw  material,  but  also  to  insure  sound- 
ness and  imiformity  in  his  fabrics. 

Impartial  justice  and  sound  policy  alike  require  that 
both  of  these  important  departments  of  the  nation's 
industry  should  be  kept,  so  far  as  legislation  can  thus 
keep  them,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  in  such  a 
position  as  will  leave  to  their  foreign  rivals  no  advan- 
tage over  them. 

On  the  great  questions  of  protection  and  free  trade, 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  say  something  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  receiving 
more  than  usual  attention  in  the  discussions  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  gi-eater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  principles  of  either 
free  trade  or  protection  are  universally  applicable.  The 
policy  which  would  benefit  one  country  might  be  highly 
injurious  to  another.  Even  in  the  same  country,  the 
condition  of  things  may  so  change,  in  coiu^se  of  time, 
as  to  justify  and  require  the  abandonment  of  a  system 
which  had  been  highly  beneficial.  Eminently,  there- 
fore, may  the  tariff  question  be  regarded  as  a  practlcftL 
question.    All  discuBSVon  oi  ife  otl  ^xxt^  ^^^^ss^^^'^ 
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grounds,  and  apart  from  facts,  is  worse  than  idle,  for  it 
tends  to  mislead. 

Production  being  the  source,  and  the  only  source,  of 
national  wealth,  can  it  he  doubted  that  our  tariff  legis- 
latiou  should  aim  at  imparting  to  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
try the  highest  degree  of  productive  efficiency  ?  For  this 
we  need  a  largely  diversified  industry,  giving  employ- 
ment to  pei'sons  of  every  class  and  condition,  and  call- 
ing into  use  all  the  additional  power  that  machinery  and 
science  can  bring  to  its  aid.  To  adopt  and  enforce  the 
system  of  those  who  are  no\v  clamoring  for  free  trade, 
would  be  the  very  i-evei-se  of  this.  It  would  j-esnlt  in 
a  tame  surreuder  to  other  nations  of  all  that  we  have 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  industi-v  and 
improvement,  and  would  remand  us  to  those  ruder  de- 
scriptions of  labor  in  which  mechanical  skill  and  science 
have,  compai-atlvely,  l)ut  a  limited  application. 

We  ask  protection  for  American  manufactures,  not 
certainly  because  our  countrymen  are  less  capable  than 
their  European  rivals ;  for  in  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and 
aptness  to  learn  tliey  liave  no  superiors.  It  is  not  be- 
cause oiu*  natural  advantages  are  less,  nor  from  inability 
to  acquire  the  requisite  skill ;  for  we  have  carried  some 
manufactures  to  a  jierfection  nowhere  else  attained. 
There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  which  aflect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  cost  of  production,  in  respect 
of  which  the  other  manufacturing  nations  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  us.  I  I'cfer  to  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  EorlaboT,  \X\fe  ■vft.Ve*  o1  \Qt?A.  taxation,  and  the  rates 
of  interest  oa  cwj^Va^-    '^^^■^  '^^s^ ' 
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the  control  of  our  manufacturers,  no  one  will  deny. 
That  the  necessity  of  paying,  in  all  these  respects,  much 
higher  rates  than  their  rivals  have  to  pay,  puts  them  at 
a  serious  disadvantage,  seems  equally  certain.  That 
there  is  one  way,  and  only  one,  by  which  this  damaging 
disparity  can  be  counterbalanced,  I  think  you  will  also 
allow  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  case  stands.  Mr,  David  A. 
Wells,  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  subject  at  home  and  abroad,  thus  states 
the  difference  between  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  rates  which  obtain  in  several 
other  countries,  (gold  being  taken  as  the  standard  in 
all  cases.) 

In  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  excess  of  wages  paid 
in  the  United  States  over  the  wages  paid  in  Great 
Britain  is  27  7-10  per  cent;  over  Belgium,  the  excess  is 
4  8  per  cent. 

In  the  wool  manufacture,  the  excess  over  Great 
Britain  is,  in  woolen-mills,  25  per  cent. ;  in  carpet  and 
worsted  mills,  58  per  cent.  Over  France,  Belgium, 
Pinissia,  and  Austria,  the  average  excess  is  100  per  cent. 

In  iron  foundries  and  machinery  building,  the  excess 
over  British  wages  is  58  per  cent. 

In  the  manufactiu^e  of  iron,  the  average  weekly 
wages  paid  to  puddlers  (in  gold)  are  $16.24  in  the 
United  States;  $8.75  in  England;  $8  in  France;  $6 
in  Belgium ;  $1.39  in  Kussia, 

In  reference  to  the  inequality  that  exists  in  the  rates 

of  local  taxation,  the  same  el8.\iv6X\<^^^  ^0!d»&  \:^^^^^ 
2 


IS 
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"If  ne  select,  >b  an  eKdinpU,  the  cotton  tunnufBcture  in  Grut  Britiin 
and  tho  United  States  respectively,  wo  Rnd  ibat  in  the  former  country  the 
incidence  of  nil  local  or  other  direct  taxation  extends  only  to  the  rental 
value  of  the  buildings  for  the  reception  of  machinery  or  the  promotion  of 
other  details  of  the  businosa  ;  and  does  not,  in  any  way,  regard  tho  value 
of  the  machinery  which  may  bo  placed  in  such  buildings,  or  the  capital 
employed  in  its  workings. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  tlie  United  States  tho  incidence  of  local  taxation 
falls  on  every  thing  connected  with  the  business  of  cotton  manulacture 
that  is  accessible,  namely,  buildings,  land,  and  itiacliiner}';  and  is,  more- 
over, not  unfrcquently  duplicated  in  the  following  manner:  thus,  fictorie:9 
are  often  built  in  this  country  under  acts  of  incorporation  in  one  State. 
while  the  stock  is  held  or  owned  chieHy  in  other  States.  The  municipality 
in  which  the  factory  is  located  taxes  the  buildings  and  machinery,  and 
collects  the  tax  of  the  corporation ;  the  municipality,  on  the  other  hand, 
,  in  which  the  atockholder  resides,  taxes  the  stock  to  him  at  its  mirkel 
value  as  personal  property,  and  leaving  tho  owner  no  remedy.  In  one 
instance  (not  an  exceptional  one)  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
tiioncr,  the  aggregate  of  the  local  tiiea  imposed  on  a.  particular  corpora- 
tion in  WIJC  amounted  to  4  O-IO  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  in 
1868  to  over  4  per  cent. 

"  But,  vicious  as  this  system  is  upon  its  dee,  its  effect,  especially  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  can  not  be  realized  until  we  lake  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  capital  required  in  tho  United  States  to  build  a  cotton-null 
is  about  double  the  amount  required  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Great  Britain. 
Four  per  cent,  therefore,  on  tho  capital  of  a  cotton-mill  in  the  United 
States  represents  eight  per  cent  on  the  same  productive  power  in  Great 
Britain,  or  a  rate  which  is  almost  double  the  average  rate  of  interest  in  the 
latter  country." 

Tlie  rate  of  interest  on  capital  in  the  United  States 
is,  on  an  average,  double  its  rate  in  England  and  in 
the  otJier  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe.  Capital 
is  the  hasia  of  all  business ;  and  nowhere  is  it  more 
essentia\  to  saccesft  'Oa&w  \\s.  the  ci-eation  and  conduct  of 
raanut'actuvmg,  estiiv?ii^tftfi^'^%-  "^VtV^iwa^a-aa  twice 
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as  much  as  it  costs  our  foreign  competitors,  we  set  out 
at  a  disadvantage  of  one  liundred  per  cent. 

But  for  these  inequalities  of  condition,  our  manufac- 
turers could  enter  the  race  of  competition  with  little 
fear  of  being  distanced  by  any  foreign  rival  It  is 
mainly  upon  this  ground  that  they  need  and  ask  for 
protective  duties.  They  seek  no  monopoly — no  exclu- 
sive privilege.  Give  them  an  even  chance  in  the  game, 
and  they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Not  until  the 
cost  of  labor,  taxation,  and  capital,  through  a  gradual 
approximation,  or  by  some  great  alteration  here  or 
there,  shall  have  become  nearly  the  same  in  Europe 
and  America,  will  it  be  safe  to  abandon  the  present 
policy. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  you  will  readily  perceive  the 
mistake  of  those  who  adduce  the  rates  of  duties  in 
otlier  countries  as  examples  and  guides  for  us.  The 
conditions  of  wages,  taxation,  and  capital  in  the  manu- 
facturiug  nations  of  the  European  continent  (Russia 
excepted)  are  so  nearly  alike  that  high  duties,  as  be- 
tween themselves,  would  be  inoperative.  Under  such 
duties  their  international  trade  would  cease.  In 
France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Prussia  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  the  leading  articles  is  so  nearly  uniform 
that  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  protects  them  against  each 
other  as  effectually  as  our  higher  rates  defend  us 
against  them.  The  same,  in  effect,  may  be  said  of  the 
Anglo-French  Treaty,  so  loudly  vaunted  as  a  great  step 
in  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas.  It  can  be  proved  tWt 
French  producers  under  that  aTT«AiwOTi^xi\»  x^q«vs^\ssss^^ 
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protection  against  British  industry  than  is  afforded  by 
our  tai-iff  to  American  nianufacturei-s,  in  their  sharj) 
competition  with  France  nnd  England, 

So  long  as  our  local  taxation  sliall  dejiend  on  the 
will  and  action  of  the  several  States ;  ko  long  as  the 
rates  of  ^vages  and  of  interest  in  our  coimtrj'  are  kept 
up  by  the  abundance  of  land  and  the  demand  tor 
labor,  neither  skill  nor  assiduity  on  tlie  jiart  of  our 
producers  can  remove  the  causes  of  that  dispanty 
which  places  theiu  at  so  great  disadvantage.  Tlii' 
remedy,  the  only  remedy,  is  in  the  hands  of  our  na- 
tional goveniment.  With  that  power  it  rests  to  say 
whether,  in  this  gi-eat  (question  of  jniblic  and  economic 
policy,  their  own  peo]»le  or  foreigners  shall  he  fii-st  con- 
sidered. Let  it  l)e  reniembei-ed,  however,  that  equality 
is  all  we  ask. 

Congi-ess  has,  we  think,  wisely  entered  on  a  protec- 
tive system.  To  give  it  a  fair  trial,  we  need  only  con- 
fidence in  its  stability.  A  changing  and  uncertain 
legislation  tlishearteus  the  jiroducer,  and  is  a  constant 
check  on  enterprise.  The  talk  about  free  ti'ade  wonld 
be  hannless  enough,  but  tor  the  doubts  and  the  fears 
of  possible  change  which  it  inevitably  excites.  Weitih- 
ed  by  its  real  merits,  seen  in  its  true  light,  it  seems 
hardly  possilde  that  such  a  scheme  should  find  favor 
with  the  Aniei'ieau  people.  Untbrtunately,  as  our  his- 
tory shows,  and  as  we  witness  daily,  other  considerar 
tions,  -wholly  irrelevant,  are  too  often  brought  into  the 
discussion  of  questions  which  are  purely  economic. 
What  have  \ta.t\,"j  ■\K>\A\ca,\vhat  have  benevolent  < 
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at  reform  in  morals  or  manners,  to  do  with  measures 
which  relate  directly  and  solely  to  the  industrial  inte- 
rests and  policy  of  the  nation  ? 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  something  plausible  in  the 
general  idea,  something  attractive  in  the  mere  name  of 
free  trade.  It  assumes  the  tone  of  cosmopolitan  good- 
will, and  professes  to  aim  at  pei'petual  harmony  among 
the  nations.  Regarded  abstractly,  its  theories  are 
charming,  and  promise  us  "  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished."  But  the  question  is.  Can  we  confide  in 
this  promise  ?  There  is  a  class  of  amiable  enthusiasts 
who  believe  in  the  possibility — as  we  all  believe  in  the 
desirableness — of  universal  peace.  Would  the  nation 
but  listen  to  them,  she  would  forthwith  raze  every  for- 
tification, freight  her  war-ships  with  corn  and  cotton, 
and  melt  her  great  guns  into  rails  and  i)lows.  Wliy 
does  she  not  listen  ?  Why  does  she,  why  m^ist  she 
still  fortify  her  harbors,  replenish  her  arsenals,  and 
keep  up  her  navy  ?  Because  the  arguments  and  exhor- 
tations of  the  Peace  Society  are  founded  on  human 
nature  not  as  it  iSy  but  as  it  slwuld  be.  Because  they 
strangely  underrate  the  ever-present  though  sometimes 
dormant  power  of  selfishness  and  passion.  When  "  tlie 
wolf  sliall  dwell "  peaceably  "  with  the  lamb  " — when 
tlie  nations  shall  all  see  eye  to  eye — the  pleiising  dream 
of  the  non-resistant  may  become  a  blessed  reality. 

Of  kindred  origin  and  character,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  illusive  notion  of  free  trade — very  fair  in  theory, 
but  wholly  unsatisfactoiy  in  practice.  Ignoring,  as  it 
were,  the  great  law  of  self-interest,  and  the  lesson  of 
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all  Listoiy,  it  goes  upon  the  absurd  assumption  ttat 
henceforth  the  diffei'ent  connnunities  of  mankind  will 
he  governed,  in  their  intercourse  of  trade  and  bueiness, 
by  the  golden  rule.  It  is  a  system  which  will  probahly 
work  well  in  the  millennium,  but  it  is  decidedly  pre- 
mature in  an  age  like  ours.  Unless  these  views  ai-e 
fallacious,  it  is  just  as  mncli  the  duty  of  a  nation  to 
protect  its  own  industry  against  the  injurious  eflfeots  of 
foreign  competition  as  it  ia  to  pr<ivide  the  means  of 
defending  its  soil  and  its  boraes  against  the  aggressions 
of  open  war. 
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PRESS  OF  JOHN  WILSON  AND  SON. 


ADDRESS. 


The  occasion  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  ^^  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  "  would  seem  to  demand 
from  your  Secretary  something  more  than  a  meagre  statement 
of  transactions  of  the  Association  necessarily  limited  by  the 
brief  period  since  its  organization,  and  has  suggested,  as 
the  most  suitable  subject  for  an  address  which  shall  have  a 
wider  scope  than  a  mere  official  report,  the  consideration  of 
the  national  importance  of  the  wool  manufacture  and  the 
means  of  developing  it. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  are  the 
yearly  products  of  those  industries  which  supply  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  instruments  by  which  they  are  produced 
and  difiused.  Tlie  distribution  of  these  products  constitutes 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Of  the  four  branches  of  textile 
industry  which  clothe  mankind,  the  one  to  which  we  are 
devoted  is  the  most  ancient,  the  most  important  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  temperate  regions,  and,  tlierefore,  to  the  most 
civilized  portions  of  mankind,  and  at  present  the  second  in 
commercial  importance.  We  cannot  fail  to  benefit  ourselves 
by  impressing  upon  our  own  minds  even  familiar  facts  and 
considerations  wliich  tend  to  exalt  our  industry,  and  stimulate 
us  to  advance  and  ennoble  it ;  and  it  is  tlie  highest  duty  to 
our  cause  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  as  to  the  influence 
which  this  industry  has  had  and  may  have  in  its  future  possi- 
ble development,  in  promoting  the  wealth  of  the  country  and 


comfort  of  the  people,  in  identifying  the  interests  of  distant 
States,  in  sustaining  the  public  credit,  and  securing  a  real 
national  independence. 

Among  the  well-ordered  adaptations  of  nature  for  the  well* 
being  of  the  human  race,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  is  that 
which  has  supplied  the  temperate  regions  with  an  animal 
fitted  to  produce  at  the  same  time  food  and  the  most  essential 
clothing  of  its  inhabitants,  and  one  whose  culture  is  a  most 
yaluable  accessory  to  general  agriculture.  So  early  did  man 
avail  himself  of  this  gift,  that  we  find  sheep  mentioned  in  the 
most  ancient  writings,  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  in 
the  Persian  Zend  Avesta,  in  the  Indian  Yedas,  and  in  the 
Chinese  Chou-king,  and  represented  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  According  to  GeofiTroy  Saint-Hilaire,  the  highest  au- 
thority on  the  origin  of  species,  the  specific  source  of  our 
domestic  sheep  is  unknown.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  the 
present  races  originated  in  the  East;  the  primitive  names. 
Bock  and  Bouc^  found  in  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  languages,, 
being  preserved  in  our  term  Buck* 

This  species  is  endowed  with  a  plasticity,  so  to  speak,  so 
remarkable,  that  it  is  more  susceptible  of  modification  than 
any  other  animal,  except  the  dog,t  so  that  ^'  the  breeder,"  as 
Lord  Somerville  says,  ^'  may  chalk  out  upon  a  wall  a  form 
perfect  in  itself,  and  then  give  it  existence."  %  Hence  peculi- 
arities are  developed  in  the  coverings  of  dififerent  races  pro- 
duced by  man,  which  make  that  distinctness  and  variety  of 
fabric  which  characterize  the  wool  manufacture ;  and  thus  we 
have  the  coarse  Cordova  and  Donskoi  wools  for  our  carpets ; 
the  noble  electoral  wools  of  Saxony  and  Silesia  for  our  broad- 
cloths; the  strong  middle  wools  of  the  Southdown  and  our 


•  Bnlletin  de  la  Soci^td  Imperiale  Zoologique  d'Acclimatation,  t.  6,  p.  602. 

t  Cuvier.    Animal  Kingdom,  translated  by  H.  McMurtrie.   New  York,  1881.  Vol.  L 

p.  109. 

/  m»choS  on  Wool,  Woollenc,  and  Sheep.    London,  1842.    p.  880. 


native  sheep  for  blankets;  the  soft,  long,  and  finer  merino 
wools  of  France,  Vermont,  and  Micltigan,  for  thibets,  delaines, 
and  shawls;  the  longer  and  coarser  combing  wools  of  the 
Gotswold  and  Leicester  races  for  worsteds  in  their  thousaiid 
applications ;  the  very  long  and  bright-haired  lustre  wools  of 
Lincolnshire  for  alpaca  fabrics;  and,  lastly,  tlie  precious  silky 
Mauchamp  wool,  the  recent  triumph  of  French  agronomic 
skill,  rivalling  even  tlie  Cashmere,  for  shawls,  and  the  Angora, 
for  Utrecht  velvets.* 

The  fibre  of  wool,  rendered  more  perfect  than  any  other  by 
the  more  complete  chemical  elaborations  and  assimilations  of 
the  animal  economy,  has  the  most  highly  developed  organic 
structure.  While  the  specific  gravity  of  cotton  is  1*47,  of 
linen  1*50,  and  of  silk  1*30,  the  specific  gravity  of  wool  is  but 
1-26.1  It  is,  therefore,  of  all  fibrous  substances  the  best  non- 
conductor, and  its  tissues  the  lightest  and  warmest  and  most 
healthful.  The  perfection  of  the  fibre  is  shown  in  its  inde- 
structibleness  and  durability.  Cotton  and  flax  may  be  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  mere  woody  fibre.  Wool  is  almost  incapable 
of  mechanical  destruction.  The  existence  of  "shoddy,'*  the 
term  of  reproach  to  the  woollen  manufacturers,  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  excellence  and  indestructibility  of  its  original 
fibre.  Unlike  silk,  the  product  of  an  inferior  animal  organiza- 
tion, which  is  straight  and  entirely  structureless,  the  fibre  of 
wool  is  crisped  or  spirally  curled,  and  is  made  up  of  cells 
of  diflerent  kinds,  — the  interior  forming  the  pith,  and  the  ex- 
terior consisting  of  serrated  rings  imbricated  over  each  other, 
having  under  the  microscope  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
thimbles  with  uneven  edges  inserted  into  each  other ;  these  ser- 
ratures,  as  well  as  the  spiral  curls,  being  more  or  less  distinct 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  fibre.  J     We  have  here  the 

*  See  note  on  p.  55. 

t  Urc*s  l*liilo8opliy  of  Mtinufttctures,  p.  81,  et  teq, 

X  Yonatt  on  Sheep,  p.  04.  Argument  by  George  Harding  in  Supreme  Court  of 
United  Suites.  Burr  v$,  Duryee  «l  aU.  '*Uat  Body  Case/'  p.  118.  Report  of  Flax  and 
Hemp  Commission  p.  68. 
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cause  of  the  invaluable  quality  of  felting,  to  which  we  owe 
our  hats  and  broadcloths.  Flax  and  cotton  composed  of 
mere  woody  fibre  are  opaque  and  dull  in  aspect ;  woolly  fibre, 
when  freed  from  the  peculiar  soapy  oil  or  yolk  which  nour- 
ishes and  protects  its  growth,  has  a  natural  polish  which 
protects  it  from  soiling,  and  in  some  varieties  gives  a  positively 
lustrous  beauty  to  its  fabrics;  the  vegetable  fibres  receive 
with  difficulty  permanent  dyes,  and  sometimes  curiously  exhibit 
their  refractory  nature  in  contrast  with  wool.  The  fibres,  acci- 
dentally detached  from  cotton  or  hempen  strings,  with  which 
fleeces  are  sometimes  bound,  when  incorporated  with  the  wool- 
len fabric,  refuse  the  dye,  and  often  ruin  whole  products  of  the 
loom.  On  the  other  hand,  all  animal  fibres  have  ready  affini- 
ties with  the  chemical  agents  of  the  dyer.  Wool  especially, 
from  its  beautiful  whiteness,  itself  the  result  of  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  original  black  sheep,  is  unrivalled  in  its  facility  for 
receiving,  and  power  of  permanently  retaining,  color,  as  in 
the  famous  woollen  Gobelin  tapestries,*  where  over  a  thousand 
distinctly  defined  tones  and  hues  are  given  to  fabrics  destined 
to  be  indestructible  as  works  of  art. 

Such  are  the  qualities  of  fibre  which  have  led  every  indus- 
trious nation  to  the  culture  of  flocks  as  the  first  necessity  of 
its  people ;  which  have  caused,  in  every  manufacturing  nation, 
the  demand  to  constantly  exceed  the  supply ;  which  have  trans- 
planted colonies  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Australia, 
and  have  carried  tlie  shepherd-emigrant  to  the  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  plains  of  La  Plata;!  ^"^  which  have  brought  the 
present  production  to  such  enormous  figures  as  are  given  by 
recent  German  estimates, :(  giving  to  Great  Britain  an  annual 
production    of   260,000,000  pounds  of  wool;   to   Germany, 


*  CheTreiol  on  Colors.  Translated  from  the  French  by  John  Spanton.  London, 
1868.    p.  118. 

t  See  Sonthey  on  Colonial  Wools,  pamm, 

X  United-States  Economist  of  June  10, 1865,  which  quotes  from  a  writer  in  the 
Tear-book  of  German  Cattle  Breeders 


200,000,000 ;  Prance,  123,000,000 ;  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal, 
119,000,000 ;  European  Russia,  125,000,000 ;  making,  in  all 
Europe,  827,000,000;  in  Australia,  South  America,  and  South 
Africa,  157,000,000 ;  the  United  States,  95,000,000 ;  the  Brit- 
ish North-American  Provinces,  12,000,000 ;  Asia,  at  a  very 
general  estimate,  470,000,000  ;  Northern  Africa,  49,000,000  : 
the  aggregate  production  of  wool  in  the  whole  globe  amount- 
ing, by  these  estimates,  to  1,610,000,000,  or  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  to  each  inhabitant,  reckoned  at  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-five  million  people.*  , 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  we  find 
that  it  had  already  attained  considerable  perfection  with  the 
Romans,  who  employed  this  material  in  almost  all  their  gar- 
ments,! and  with  whom  sheep  were  so  abundant  that  a  single 
patrician  bequeathed,  by  will,  two  hundred  thousand  to  Augus- 
tus4    The  prices  of  the  finer  fabrics,  however,  were  enormous. 


*  Bulletin  of  American  Geographical  Society,  1866,  p.  153.  Hon.  Fred.  A. 
Conkling,  in  a  paper  on  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Cotton,  furnishes  a  table, 
prepared  hy  Prof.  A.  J.  Schem,  in  which  the  populations  of  all  the  countries  on  the 
globe  using  cotton  exclusively  are  set  down  at  695,596,488.  The  populations  which 
use  cotton  only  partially  (and,  consequently,  use  more  or  less  wool)  are  set  down  at 
619,656,253. 

t  **  AH  the  garments  of  both  sexes  were  for  many  centuries  made  of  wool  exclu- 
sively;  and,  although  silk  and  flax  were  introduced  under  the  empire,  they  were  never 
adopted  by  any  large  portion  of  the  community.** — Bamsay*s  Elementary  Manual  of 
Boman  Antiquities.    London,  1660.    p.  288. 

X  Stattstiquto  des  Peuples  de  Antiquity,  par  M.  Morean  de  Jonnes,  t  if.  p.  464. 
The  invaluable  race  of  merino  sheep  is  probably  an  inheritance  of  Koman  civilization. 
The  race  most  prized  by  the  Komans  was  called  the  Tarrentine,  from  Tarrentum,  a  town 
settled  by  a  Greek  colony.  They  were  also  called  Greek  sheep.  Their  wool  was  of  ex- 
ceeding fineness;  and  they  were  protected  by  coverings  of  skins,  and  were  also  carefully 
housed,  and  often  combed,  and  bathed  with  oil  and  wine.  Hence  they  were  veiy  deli- 
cate. Columella,  the  most  eminent  agricultural  writer  of  the  Romans,  who  lived  in  the 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  relates  {De  Be  ButUcaj  lib.  vii.  chap.  2)  that  his 
paternal  uncle,  M.  Columella,  *'  a  man  of  keen  genius  and  an  illustrious  agriculturalist,** 
transported  from  Cadiz  to  his  fiurm-lands,  which  were  in  Bcetica,  comprehending  a  part 
of  the  present  province  of  Estramadura,  some  wild  rams  of  admirable'  whiteness  brought 
from  Africa,  and  crossed  them  with  the  covered  or  Tarrentine  ewes.  Their  offspring, 
which  had  the  paternal  whiteness,  being  put  to  Tarrentine  ewes,  produced  rams  with  a  finer 
fleece.  The  progeny  of  these  again  retained  the  softness  of  the  dam  and  the  whiteness 
of  the  sire  and  grandsire  (mattmam  moOiUem,  paternum  et  acitum  colorem).  Other  a^scU 
coltMralists  undoubtedly  imitated  Columella,  and  a  stxcmig^T  ^\s&>^\)»J»sQL^ft^'k^^K!^>3S!^^ 


Tho  Roman  purple  worn  by  the  senators  was  made  Trom  woola 
of  Italy,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  were  worth  four  dollan 
per  jiouiid  of  iwclvo  ounces,"  and  which,  of  the  same  wciglit, 
were  worth  one  liuitdred  and  sixty  dollars,  when  colored 
with  the  Tyiiaii  dje.f  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Horace 
should  boast  of  a  gift  to  his  mistress  of  fleeces  twice  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  murcx.J  The  world  has  regretted,  for  many  cea- 
turics,  the  loss  of  this  imperial  dye;  but  within  the  lot-t  tea 
years,  or  no  later  than  ISoti,  chemistry  has  produced  from 
aniline,  a  product  of  worthless  coal  tar,  a  purple  tint,  resist- 
ing light,  alkalis,  and  acids,  §  and  rivalling,  upon  the  liglit 
worsted  zephyrs  of  our  simple  maidens,  the  hue  of  the  patrician 
mantle. 

Tho  woollen  industry  disappeared  with  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians  and  tite  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  or  languished 


toihe  fmivflecced  but  delicate  sheep  of  ancicot  luily.  Tbut  tfaia  improvemeiit  wu  ond- 
mcacetl  in  ancient  Spain  is  further  cslaUiblied  hy  tho  lestimanf  cf  Strabo,  who  tan.  is 
hii  ocirount  of  Ihe  gcograpli}'  of  Ilial  counrrf  (lib.  iii.  chap.  3),  that  in  hit  timt,  thai  of 
tlio  Einpcrur  Tibcriiu,  wool  of  grunt  lincocu  aud  beauty  wai  exported  froia  Tnidilaiiia, 
■  put  of  Diutica;  and  tlmt  tdiiis  wero  sold  in  that  provinca  far  imprnviiig  Ihe  bned  for  ■ 
talent  cacli,  or  about  nno  thousand  dollan.  When  ths  Itoman  Emiura  wai  ovnnui  bj 
the  burbarionii,  tha  TaiTuntinD  atodi  of  holy,  being  veiy  lender,  became  extinct ;  bat  lb* 
imiirovod  stock  of  IJo;licn,  living  in  Ibo  mountaini,  eurrived  and  perpetuated  bj  the 
Moon,  nlin,  skilled  in  the  textile  art>,  could  appreciate  ita  value,  (tilt  cxiMa  as  the 
merinos  of  Spain.  If  ibia  view  ii  coirecl,  the  merino  race  la  the  most  important  (ur- 
Tiviiig  t\'Iio  of  the  material  civititation  of  Uie  Greeks  and  Romani.  I  ahall  be  eaeoMd 
for  llicae  remarks,  which  may  be  of  little  practical  benefit,  by  those  who  appreciate  the 
Bontiiuent  oTNiebuhr,  tbe  grttt  bislutiaa  of  Uome,  "Ibat  be  who  colli  what  lui  rauidwd 
bock  into  being,  OEyoys  a  bliss  liku  tluit  ofcrcaling." 

■  riiny's  Natural  lliitory  (lib.  viii,  chop.  73);  CtKltnimi  hhdmui,  or  a  hon- 
dred  BCKterces,  a  aeitorce  of  Ihe  viUud  of  four  cents.  —  Alleo'i  Claoiical  Hand-book, 
p.  W). 

t  rilny'i  N'atursl  History  (lib.  iz.  cbnp.  03):  Dtitarat  miHt,  or  a  thousand 
deiiiiril,  n  trcH'iiiai  of  tbe  vuluB  ot  lixteoa  oenti.  —  Allen's  Clasaicol  Hatiil.book, 
p.  110. 

t  Huricibu)  Tyriis  iterate  Tallera  lunai,  epod,  13-31. 

J  "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sny  Cbnt  tbe  Ijitrodoction  of  tbii  one  color  (the  anlliae 
par|ile)  has  been  n  greater  boon  lo  Ihe  dyer  than  all  tbe  other  Inventioiu  of  tbe  lost  tea 
yean  put  logcllier.  Nut  only  la  Ihe  hue  yielded  by  Ihe  coal  tar  <pDrple)  of  a  dUTermt 
and  brttet  kind  tliut  any  before  known:  It  1>  likewise  so  fast,  tfaot  it  may,  with  indigo 
blue  ntnl  n  tew  oWiei  ci>\n«,\i6  coo»;v4««&  »» ■Bwrnnanf—  InlerDatknial  KxhlUttao  of 
1863.    Ilcporl»ot  Juiutt,G\»»'''V 


only  in  domestic  manufacture,  or  in  the  abbeys  wl^ore  the 
monks  of  the  dark  ages  still  pursued  the  arts  necessary  for 
their  own  comfort.  This  decline  in  the  arts  continued  until 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  which  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  industry  and  commerce.  The  Crusaders*  found  in  Asia  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  among  others, 
the  processes  for  making  those  rich  fabrics  which  had  formed 
the  most  luxurious  vestments  and  furniture  of  the  Romans.f 
The  States  of  Italy  were  the  first  which  availed  themselves  of 
these  discoveries,  making  the  mechanical  arts  auxiliary  to  the 
commerce  which  they  had  revived  on  the  ancient  course  of 
navigation  to  the  East.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, Florence,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  had  arrived  at  gi*eat 
perfection  in  manufactures.  In  those  States  we  have  the  first 
brilliant  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  industrial  arts 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Florence  owed  her  splendor 
to  the  woollen  manufacture  with  which  she  supplied  the  world. :( ' 
Machiavclli  alludes  to  the  sound  of  the  moving  shuttle  which 
resounded  in  all  her  streets,  anJ  he  mournfully  contrasts  the 
former  cheerful  1mm  of  a  busy  industry  with  the  stillness  pre- 
vailing, after  the  loss  of  this  manufacture,  through  the  plague 
and  change  of  traffic.^  It  is  no  little  boast  for  our  indus- 
try that  it  was  the  source  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  whose 
magnificent  fruits  still  survive  in  the  wonders  of  Florentine 
art. 

*  Mill^s  History  of  the  Cnisades,  vol.  H.  p.  846. 

t  Metellus  Scipio,  in  the  accasation  which  he  broof^ht  against  Gate,  stated  that 
even  in  his  time  Babylonian  (Asiatic)  coverings  for  conches  were  selling  for  800,000 
sesterces,  or  8128,000.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  they  had  risen  to  four  million  sesterces, 
$640,000.  —  Piiny*s  Natural  History,  ^ib.  viii.  chap.  78. 

Some  of  tho  most  ancient  Asiatic  forms  survive  unchanged  in  modem  woollen 
fabrics,  such  i\»  the  palm  patterns  of  shawls.  Specimens  of  Cashmere  shawN,  of  the 
kind  called  EtpovUtU  in  France,  collected,  in  the  year  835,  by  Theodolphus,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Bishopric  du  Puy  de  Velay.  —  Pastoral 
Life  and  Manufactures  of  the  Ancients.    New  Yorlc,  1845.    p.  94. 

X  Millur*s  Historical  Views  of  the  English  Qovernment,  voL  ii.  p.  870.  Jameses  His- 
tory of  the  Worsted  Manufacture,  p.  20. 

i  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1821,  p.  296. 
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The  Netherlands,  already  advanced,  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century,  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  which  their  soil  produced 
or  admirable  quality,  readily  appropriated  from  the  Italians 
the  arts  of  mauufacturing  wool.  Favored  by  their  intoraal 
water-carriage,  which  gave  tliem  supplies  of  material,  and  by 
the  middle  station  of  their  ports  in  tlie  foreign  navigation  of 
the  maritime  nations,  tlicy  liad  oiitletB  for  their  commodities 
ill  all  parts  of  Europe.  They  supplied  themselves  wilh  wool 
from  England,  to  the  vast  amount  of  forty-five  million  pounds 
in  some  years,  and  were  aided,  at  one  period,  in  obtaining  wool 
from  Spain  by  the  union  of  tlia  sovereignties  of  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  under  Charles  V.  Flanders  cantintted  for  a  long 
period  to  supply  Europe  with  all  the  woollen  cloths  and  stuffs 
demanded  by  luxury  or  taste,  and  was  the  veritable  centre 
from  whidi  the  arts  of  fabricating  woollens  spread  in  time  to 
all  the  other  industrious  nations  of  Christendom.*  Flemish 
wealth,  derived  mainly  from  this  industry,  was  the  envy  of  all 
Europe.  Letters  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  and  Nour- 
ished, and  the  works  of  tlie  Flemish,  no  less  than  tlie  Floren- 
tine painters,  survive  to  illustrate  the  great  truth  that  the  truo 
source  of  the  highest  culture  of  a  nation,  and  of  its  only 
immortal  monuments,  is  its  industrial  prosperity. 

This  sketch  of  the  industry  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  Flanders,  is 
but  introductory  to  that  of  the  great  nation  from  which  wa 
derive  our  language,  institutions,  and  arts,  and  which,  coio- 
mandiiig  a  foreign  trade  of  not  less  tlian  twenty-oue  Imndred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  exporting  annually  her  manufactures  to 
the  amount  of  sis  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,-]-  must 
he  first  looked  to  for  iiislrnction  and  example  by  all  nations 
who  seek  their  own  industrial  development.  We  find  that  oui 
own  industry  has  played  no  mean  part  iu  securing  Euglaud'i 
commercial  prosperity. 

ii.  p.  SBB.    Uockay'i  Biia  uai  Fall  of  tte  iv«i 


Republ 


Ii.lor.v  of  England,  t< 
UlJUr,  npr.  ciL 


put>lic,  p.  se.     Uillnr,  npr.  at. 

\  Tbe  tMiU  >iiii»'.iiu,  lij  HJwtiu  B.  Blgelow,  p.  S. 
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The  climate  of  England  is  wonderfully  fitted  for  raising  cer- 
tain breeds  of  sheep,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  British  ances- 
tors were  employed  in  the  domestic  production  of  woollen 
goods  from  the  earliest  period  that  they  had  emerged  into  civi- 
lization. Names  derived  from  textile  occupations  must  have 
been  early  incorporated  among  English  sirnames.  The  name 
rendered  so  familiar  by  its  quaint  calligraphy  upon  our  Trea- 
sury notes,  and  that  of  New-England's  great  orator,  are  inherit- 
ed from  the  ancient  spinners  and  toebsterSy  or  weavers  of  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  the  English  produced  only  common  stufis, 
and  exported,  in  the  eleventh  century,  more  than  half  their 
wools  to  the  Netherlands.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  English  are  spoken  of  as  ^^  only  shepherds  and 
wool  merchants,"  and  as  ^^  depending  on  the  Netherlands,  who 
were  the  only  wool-weavers  in  Europe.*  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  manufacture'  of  wool  received  its 
first  impulse  in  England,  and  became  firmly  transplanted  upon 
her  soil  by  the  protecting  influence  of  Edward  III.,  who  thus 
added  to  his  title  of  hero  of  Gressy,  the  prouder  name  of 
father  of  English  commerce.  The  eyes  of  this  enlightened 
sovereign  wete  opened  to  one  of  those  simple  facts  which  Eng- 
land now  expects  to  be  invisible  to  all  other  nations.  He  saw, 
in  the  quaint  words  of  the  author  of  the  ^^  Golden  Fleece," 
—  "  that  the  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  receiving  the 
English  wool  at  sixpence  a  pound,  returned  it,  through  the  man- 
ufacture of  that  industrious  people,  in  cloths  at  ten  shillings, 
to  the  great  enriching  of  that  State,  both  in  revenue  to  their 
sovereign  and  employment  to  their  subjects.  He  at  once 
proposed  how  to  enrich  his  people,  and  to  people  his  new  con- 
quered dominions;  and  both  these  he  designed  to  effect  by 
means  of  his  English  commodity,  wool."  f    The  first  great  step 


*  The  Pensionary  De  Witt,  quoted  by  Yonatt.    Sheep,  their  Breeds,  &c.,  by  Wil- 
liam Youatt,  p.  205. 

t  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  toL  i.  p.  139.    Yonatt,  p.  206. 
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of  Edward  was  to  attract  to  England  »Iarge  number  of  Flem- 
ish families  initiated  in  the  arts  of  fabricating  woollen  goods ; 
and  it  is  said  that  ^^  he  not  only  royally  performed  his  promises 
to  them,  but  he  likewise  invested  them  with  privileges  and 
immunities  beyond  those  of  his  native  subjects."     Seventy 
families  were  brought  over  in  the  first  year.    England  became 
speedily  enriched  by  "  this  treasury  of  foreigners,"  as  Puller 
styles  them  in  his  Church  History.    "  Happy,"  says  he,*  "  the 
yeoman's  house  into  which  one  of  these  Dutchmen  did  enter, 
bringing  industry  and  wealth  along  with  him.    Such  who 
came  in  as  strangers  within  doors,  soon  after  went  out  bride- 
grooms and  returned  sons-in-laws,  having  married  the  daugh- 
ters of  their  landlords  who  first  entertained  them ;  yea,  those 
yeomen  in  whose  houses  they  harbored,  soon  proceeded  gentle- 
men, gaining  them  estates  to  themselves,  arms  and  worship  to 
their  estates."    During  his  great  military  preparations,  Edward 
summoned  a  parliament,  whose  principal  business  it  was  to 
make  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  England.f    The  exportation  of  rams  was  prohibited,  and  it 
was  decreed  that  no  foreign  cloth  manufactures  should  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  no  one  even  should  wear  cloth  made  beyond 
the  sea.    Through  these  measures  the  manufacture  became  so 
well  established  that  the  first  export  of  English  cloth  dates  from 
this  reign.    A  tax  upon  importations  was  substituted  for  the 
prohibition,  and    in    the   twenty-eighth  year  of   this   reign 
the  exports  of  cloths  were  triple  the  imports."^ 


•  Faller*8  Chnrch  History.    London,  1842.    Vol.  L  p.  419. 

t  Bischoff  on  Wool,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

X  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  woollen  mannfactnre  had  so 
mach  increased  that  the  export  of  woollen  goods  to  Antwerp  alone,  according  to  Cam- 
den, amonnted  to  750,000^ ;  and  the  whole  valne  of  the  exports  in  1564  was  1,200,0001 
(Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  72),  all  fabricated  of  English  wool.  The  vigor  of  the  woollen  trade  at 
this  period  is  attributed  by  SmUh  to  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  South  America.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  shown  that  the  chief 
causes  of  the  large  increase  of  British  exports  since  1853,  usually  attributed  to  the  free- 
tmde  ttctg,  an  foand  outride  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  principally  in  the  greatly  increased 
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For  fire  ceuturies  the  system  of  protection  to  the  wool- 
manufacturers,  inaugurated  by  Edward  III.,  was  continued  by 
the  succeeding  sovereigns  and  parliaments  of  England.  The 
abstract  of  laws  relating  to  the  growers  of  wool  and  the  manu- 
facture thereof,  made  in  1772,  enumerates  three  hundred  and 
eleven  laws,*  all  tending  to  one  object,  —  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufacture.  With  this  object  the  exportation  bf 
wool,  after  being  several  times  suspended,  was  definitely 
prohibited  in  1660,  and  so  continued  until  the  year  1825.i 
The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth  was  forbidden.  The  expor 
tation  of  sheep  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties ;  j: 
and  even  sheep-sliearing  could  not  be  carried  on  within  five 
miles  of  the  sea  without  the  presence  of  a  revenue  officer.^ 
To  secure  the  manufacturers  against  a  monopoly  of  wool,  the 
number  of  sheep  to  be  kept  by  one  person  was  limited  to  two 
thousand.  II  One  statute  required  that  all  black  cloth  and 
mourning  stuff  worn  at  funerals  should  be  made  of  British 
wool  alone ;  another,  which  was  carried  into  full  effect  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  or  nearly  to  the  present  century, 
ordained  that  every  person  should  be  buried  in  a  shroud  com- 
posed of  woollen  cloth  alone.^  The  export  of  woollen  cloth  from 
England  to  any  foreign  ports  was  permitted  without  a  duty.** 
The  export  of  woollen  goods  from  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  English 
Plantations  in  America,  was  prohibited.ff  Upon  the  application 
of  the  London  and  Canterbury  woollen  weavers,  the  wearing  of 


supply  of  gold,  the  annual  produce  of  which  has  tripled  since  1848.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  periods  of  Elizabeth  and  Victoria  is  quite  remarkable.— The  Tari£f 
Question,  p.  17. 

*  Btschoff,  vol.  i.  p.  6.    See  Bigelow's  Tariff  Questioui  p.  17 

t  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation.    London,  1861.    p.  168. 

X  Youatt,  p.  216. 

§  Btschoff,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

II  Youatt,  p.  216. 

Tf  Youatt,  p.  224. 

*•  First  William  and  Mary,    Bisehoff,  toI.  i.  p.  86. 
tt  Tenth  and  Eleventh  William  UL,  chap.  10.    Bischoff,  t(4«  L  p«  89. 
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Indian  calicoes  was  forbidden,  and  afterwards,*  when  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  rising  cotton  manufacture  might  inter- 
fere with  the  great  national  industry  of  woollens,  the  use  of 
British  printed  calicoes  was  restricted  to  those  only  of  a  blue 
color.f  Even  the  great  commercial  companies  of  England  lent 
their  protecting  influence.  The  powerful  East-India  Company, 
possessing  the  power  to  open  an  almost  boundless  market  for 
woollen  goods,  made  it  an  invariable  rule  that  in  tlie  cloth 
which  it  exported,  both  the  material  and  manufacture  should 
be  British.  This  rule  was  inflexible  till  18284  The  arts  of 
diplomacy  were  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  England  in  aid 
of  her  favorite  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Portugal,  by  interdicting  the  entry  of  foreign  fabrics,  had 
succeeded  in  supplying  her  own  population  and  Brazil  with 
woollen  goods  of  her  own  manufacture.^  In  1703,  England, 
having  in  view  principally  the  interests  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, made  the  famous  Treaty  of  Methuen,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  certain  favors  to  Portuguese  wines,  she 
secured  the  free  admission  to  Portugal  of  her  woollen  goods.  || 
The  English  historian  might  well  say,  "  this  treaty  hath 
proved  very  advantageous  to  England,  in  the  woollen  trade 
particularly."  ^  But  this  treaty  was  a  mortal  blow  to  Portugal. 
Her  manufacturing  industry  disappeared.  While  all  Europe 
progresses,  Portugal  remains  stationary.  The  few  of  her  pro- 
ducts shown  at  the  great  Exhibition  in  1862,  were  noticed  only 
for  the  melancholy  representation  which  they  gave  of  her 
industry. 

The  measures  of  protection  which  were  most  significant  of 


*  Biscboff;  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

t  Bischoff,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

X  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Lords,  1828.    Examination  of  Mr.  Ireland. 

§  Smith's  Memoirs,  vol.  1.  p.  894.  **I  appeal  to  every  person,"  says  Smith, 
**  that  lived  in  Portugal  from  the  year  1683  to  1703,  daring  the  time  of  the  prohibitioQ 
whether  Portugal  did  not  make  cloth  enough  for  herself  and  Brazil.'* 

II  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  894. 
f  See  Smollett'B  History  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  668. 
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the  devotion  of  England  to  her  manufacturing  interests,  were 
the  prohibition,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool,*  and  the  admission  of  foreign  wool  at  a 
merely  nominal,  or  very  moderate  duty,  in  spite  of  the  violent 
reclamations  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  In  a  struggle  of  over 
a  hundred  years  with  the  manufacturers,  the  landed  proprietors 
had  but  one  brief  success,  where  they  secured,  for  four  years 
only — viz.,  from  1819  to  1824 — a  tax  upon  foreign  wool  of  six- 
pence per  pound.f  It  had  become  a  deep-rooted  sentiment  of 
British  statesmen  of  every  party,  that  their  highest  duty  to  the 
State  was  the  encouragement  of  their  own  manufactures,  and, 
first  of  all,  those  of  wool,  for  so  many  years  their  chief  export, 
and  peculiarly  national  staple,  —  '^  eminently  the  foundation," 
as  it  was  called,  ^^  of  English  riches,"  X  ^^^  ^^  ^be  flower  and 
strength,  the  revenue  and  blood  of  England."  §  The  "  wool 
sack,"  upon  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  has  sat  for 
ages  as  the  President  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  symbolical  tra- 
dition of  the  importance  which  the  nation  has  always  attached  to 
the  woollen  industry.  ||  It  was  declared  by  statute  that ''  wool 
and  woollen  manufactures,  cloth,  serge,  baize,  kerseys,  and 
other  stuffs,  made  or  mixed  with  wool,  are  the  greatest  and 


*  "  The  one  sole  reMon  why  England  obtained  the  masteiy  of  the  ocean,  and  com- 
mand of  the  world's  business,  is  that  she  exported  no  raw  material;  and  the  reason  why 
the  Southern  States  went  into  ruin  by  the  route  of  rebellion  is  because  they  exported 
nothing  else/'  —  The  Western  States;  their  Pursuits  and  Policy,  by  Dr.  William  Elder, 
p.  20. 

t  In  1802,  a  duty  of  Ss.  Sd.  sterling  per  cwt  was  laid  upon  foreign  wool.  This  was 
gradually  raised  till  it  reached  6s.  Sd.  per  cwt.  In  1819,  the  ministers  wanted  to  raise 
1,400/.  by  a  tax  on  malt;  and  the  landed  aristocracy  refused  their  assent  unless  a  tax  was 
laid  on  wool,  and  the  tax  of  sixpence  a  pound  was  imposed,  the  bill  having  been  hurried 
through  Parliament  before  the  manufacturers  could  be  heard.    Bischoff,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 

I  Sir  Jofliah  ChiM<i.     Smithes  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

§  Golden  Fleece.    1656.    Smith*s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

II  **  The  antiquitie  of  wool  within  this  kingdom  hath  been  beyond  the  memorie  of 
man,  so  highly  respected  for  those  many  Benefits  therein  that  a  customable  use  has 
alwsys  been  observed  to  make  it  the  seat  of  our  wise  learned  judges  in  the  sight  of  our 
noble  Peers  (in  the  Parliament  House)  to  imprint  the  memorie  of  this  worthy  Com- 
moditie  within  the  minds  of  those  firm  supporters  and  chief  rulers  of  the  land.**— John 
Hay,  1618.    Smith*s  Memoirs,  toL  i.  p.  9L 
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most  profitable  commodities  of  the  kingdom.""  One  of  tlie 
greatest  EiigliEli  lawyers,  Mr.  Lawcs,  afterwards  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  speaking  of  tins  interest  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,f  "  to  state  to  your  Lordships  the  extent  of  tlie  mauufac- 
ture,  would  be  to  state  that  it  is  at  least  a  third  in  point  of 
export,  that  it  is  a  fourth  of  the  national  income,  as  derived 
from  all  its  various  sources.  Its  magnitude  is  so  important,  its 
connections  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  so  close  and 
inlimato,  that  it  has  been  the  principal  object  of  attention  in 
tlic  framing  of  the  statutes  upon  your  rolls  from  the  ea^Iic^t 
period  of  any  ascertained  act  of  legislation  of  this  countrj'." 
The  encouragement  of  tliis  industry  had  received  tlie  eauctioii 
of  the  greatest  of  English  names,  even  that  of  tbo  founder  of 
experimental  philosopliy.  Lord  Bacon,  addressing  the  future 
ministers  of  his  sovereign,  patriotically  exclaims, f  "Let  us 
advance  tbo  native  commodities  of  our  own  kingdom,  and 
employ  OUT  own  coiinlnjmen  before  slran^era.  Let  us  turn  the 
wools  of  the  land  into  cloths  and  stuffs  of  our  own  growtli.  It 
would  set  many  thousands  to  work;  and  thereby  one  of  the 
materials  would,  by  indnslry,  be  multiplied  to  five,  ten, 
and  many  times  to  twenty-five  times  more  in  value,  being 
wrought."  It  was  by  such  lessons  and  traditions  as  these  that 
British  legislators  had  become  imbued  with  devotion  to  the 
woollen  trade,  as  with  loyalty  to  the  throne.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  there  is  no  sucli  example  of  persisteut 
national  care,  continued  alike  through  all  administrations,  iu 
peace  and  iu  war,  ujider  commouwealth  and  monarchy;  and 
thus  "  fondled,  favored,  and  cherished,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  nuskisson,^  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England  has 
advanced,  with  constantly  increasing  prosperity,  only,  in  mod- 


*  Tcnlh  mid  Eltvandi  William  III.,  obnp.  IC 


Lor.1  U:ii'on'i  Work>. 


I.  p.  331.    From  Mr.  Lawea'  ipeeab.    I  do  not  find  the  puogv  Is 
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em  times,  overshadowed  by  its  own  ofispring,  the  cotton  man* 
ufacture,  and  still  surpasses  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  its  fabrics. 

'^  The  rapid  growth  and  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,"  for  a  century  has  not  elapsed 
since  its  infancy,  have  been  called  ''  the  most  remarkable  phe* 
nomena  in  the  history  of  industry.'**  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  industry  was  the  natural  offshoot  from 
the  woollen  manufacture.  Through  the  protection  of  four 
centuries  afforded  to  the  woollen  trade  mainly,  and  in  a  less 
degree,  only  because  they  were  less  important,  to  the  linen 
and  silk  trades,  England  had  become  a  nation  of  spinners  and 
weavers,  or  of  artisans  subsidiary  to  them.  The  textile  crafts 
had  become,  by  hereditary  transmission,  as  fixed  as  in  the  castes 
of  India.  The  skill  and  taste  for  textile  industry  was  already 
developed  for  application  to  a  kindred  fibre.  Some  of  the  first 
and  most  important  inventions  which  have  produced  the  won- 
derful results  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  sprang  directly  from 
that  of  woollens.  To  instance  one  only;  John  Kay,  residing  in 
Colchester,  where  the  woollen  manufacture  was  then  carried 
on,  devised  the  fly-shuttle,  by  which  double  the  quantity  of 
cloth,  and  of  a  better  quality,  could  be  produced  by  each  work- 
man, and  with  less  labor.  The  Yorkshire  clothiers  were  the 
first  to  adopt  his  improvements,  which  form  a  part  of  every 
power-loom  of  the  millions  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen- 
looms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.f  The  commerce  and  capital 
which  supplied  the  raw  material  from  abroad  for  the  rising 
manufacture  had  grown  up  from  the  woollen  trade  principally ; 
but  it  had  exerted  a  more  important  influence  in  making  capi- 
talists familiar  with  the  direct  and  incidental  profits  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  in  assuring  them  that  the  favor  of 
government,  which  had  been  extended  for  centuries  to  one, 

*  McCaIIoch*8  Commercial  Dictionaiyf  artiote  Cotton, 
t  Brief  Biographies  of  Iiiventors  of  Machines,  by  B«nnett  Woodcraft,  p.  8. 
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would  never  be  wanting  for  a  kindred  interest.  Hence  capital 
flowed  by  a  natural  transition  into  the  new  cbanneli  and  inven- 
tion found  a  fresh  field  for  its  creative  skill  under  the  patent 
system  which  England  had  inaugurated  as  a  part  of  her  pro- 
tective policy.  The  subject  which  I  have  proposed  for  this 
address,  —  the  national  influence  of  our  own  peculiar  manu- 
facture, —  finds  its  most  brilliant  example  in  the  history  of 
English  industry,  which  no  less  illustrates  the  more  important 
truth,  that  any  industry,  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  nation- 
al existence,  will  have  new  offshoots  and  unexpected  develop- 
ments, and  may  enrich  a  nation  even  more  than  by  its  own 
fruits,  in  opening  fresh  sources  of  productive  power. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture received  in  its  turn  the  inventions  first  applied  to  cotton- 
spinning.  They  were,  first  of  all,  the  great  discovery  of  Watt, 
which  furnished  a  motive-power  everywhere  applicable;  the 
roller-spinning  of  Paul,  adopted  by  Arkwright,  which  furnished 
an  automatic  mechanism,  instead  of  muscular  force,  which 
drew  and  twisted  the  fibre  in  a  continuous  thread ;  the  jenny 
of  Hargreaves,  which  drew  at  once  from  ten  to  sixty  or  seventy 
threads;  the  mule  of  Crompton,  which  increased  the  power  of 
the  spinner  a  hundred  fold ;  and  the  powerJoom  of  Gartwright, 
which  quadrupled  the  power  of  the  weaver.*  All  these  inven- 
tions, and  what  was  equally  important,  the  factory  system  of 
Arkwright,  were  applied,  upon  a  large  scale,  to  the  woollen 
manufacture,  first  by  Mr.  Gott,  who  added  the  gig-mill  for  rais- 
ing the  wool  on  the  cloth,  and  shearing-frames  worked  also  by 
power.  These  improvements  gave  a  vast  extension  to  the 
manufacture.  The  use  of  woollen  tissues  increased  with  the 
low  price  of  production,  which  continued  to  advance  with 
accelerated  progress.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Great  Britain  already  consumed  in  her  fabrics  ninety-four  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  her  own  wool,  and  eight  millions  imported. 

*  Woodcroft,  IK  8,  e(  nq. 
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In  1828,  the  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  had  increased 
one-fifth,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  in  equal  pro- 
portion.* Mr.  Bernoville,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  "  In- 
dustry of  Combed  Wools,"  published  in  the  report  made  to  the 
French  government  on  the  labors  of  the  French  Commission, 
at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1851,  estimates  the  number 
of  pounds  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  in  1851  at  two  hundred 
and  eight  million  pounds,  so  that  the  production  doubled  in 
fifty  years.  This  increase  of  production  was  caused  partly  by 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  sheep,  but  principally  by  the 
increase  in  the  weight  of  fleeces.  Within  that  period  a  genu- 
ine transformation  has  taken  place  in  the  English  races.  To 
attain  the  utmost  possible  weight  of  mutton,  sheep  are  fed  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  increase  of  flesh  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  wool,  which,  losing  in  fineness, 
has  gained  in  strength,  length,  and  brilliancy.  While  the 
domestic  production  has  made  such  extraordinary  progress, 
the  importation  has  increased  with  equal  rapidity.  The  eight 
million  pounds  in  1801  have  risen  successively  from  sixteen 
million  pounds  in  1821  to  fifty-six  millions  in  1841,  to  eighty- 
three  millions  in  1851,  having  increased  tenfold  in  fifty  years. 
In  1859,  the  importation  had  reached  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions.! 

There  are  no  official  statements  of  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  whole  production  of  British  manufactures,  or  of  the  popu- 
lation employed  in  them ;  we  must,  therefore,  rely  upon  the 
very  general  estimates  of  the  best  authorities,  which,  however, 
difler  so  widely  that  we  can  merely  approximate  the  totals  of 
production  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  Mr.  Bernoville,  in  the 
work  above  quoted,  estimating  the  mean  value  of  the  domestic 
production  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  at  one  franc  twenty  cen- 


*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation.    London,  1861.    p.  168.    Industrie  des  Lninet 
peigii^es,  par  M.  Bonioviilef  p.  11.    Trayaux  de  la  Commission  Fran9ai8e|  vol.  iy. 
t  Bigelow*s  Tariff  Question,  Appendix,  p.  108. 
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relation  to  establishments  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fac- 
tory Acts,  which  make  the  whole  number  employed  in  all  the 
textile  manufactures  only  682,497.  Mr.  Redgrave  estimates 
that  there  are  887,369  persons  employed  in  textile  fabrics,  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  which  two  classes 
have  dependent  upon  them  at  least  3,000,000  unemployed 
persons,  representing  a  total  of  4,568,082  persons.  Those 
employed  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  constitute 
very  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  enumerated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  which  would  give  to  the 
woollen  manufactures  a  population,  depending  upon  them,  of 
over  one  million.  This  immense  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  wool  has  been  due  principally  to  the  advance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  combing  wools  or  worsted,  which  now  employ  directly 
a  larger  number  than  fabrics  of  carded  wool.  This  progress 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population  around 
the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  worsted  trade.  In  the  West 
Riduig,  where  there  was  only  a  population  of  593,000  inhabi- 
tants in  1801,  it  had  risen,  in  1841,  to  1,154,000 ;  it  had 
increased  at  Halifax  from  63,000  to  130,000 ;  at  Huddersfield 
from  14,000  to  38,000 ;  at  Leeds  from  63,000  to  152,000.  It 
is  still  more  remarkable  at  Bradford,  the  great  centre  of  the 
worsted  trade.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  when 
this  town  had  a  population  of  only  13,000  souls,  all  the  wool 
was  spun  and  woven  in  private  houses  of  the  workmen.  In 
1821,  Bradford  had  doubled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  were  26,000.  By  the  introduction  of  power-looms  in 
1834,  and  afterwards  the  use  of  cotton  warps  in  woollen  fab- 
rics, and  the  employment  of  alpaca  and  Angora  goat's  wool,  the 
manufacturing  industry  was  so  developed  that  it  sustained  in 
1851  a  population  of  103,000,  an  increase  of  ninety  thousand 
in  half  a  century.*    Such  an  increase  in  this  country  would 


*  BernoTille'8  Indastrie  des  Laines  peign^,  p.  22.    James's  History  of  Worsted 
Manufacture,  p.  611,  et.  $eq. 
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appear  bj  no  means  remarkable ;  but  in  England,  where  the 
question  has  been  for  centuries,  how  to  employ  the  present 
population  of  each  year,  the  increase  is  truly  marvellous. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  que^^tions  in  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  manufactures  is  their  influence  upon  the  com- 
fort of  mankind  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  production.  The 
amounts  and  values  of  British  exports  are  instructive  upon 
this  question. 

One  of  the  largest  ezportations  of  woollen  tissues  from  Eng- 
land occurred  in  the  year  1815,  after  relations  had  been  estab- 
lished with  this  country,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war.  It  amounted  to  £9,381,000  in  value,  and  1,482,000 
pieces,  and  twelve  millions  of  yards.  In  1851,  it  amounted  to 
2,637,000  pieces,  and  sixty-nine  million  yards.  The  number  of 
pieces,  comprising  cloths,  damasks,  and  stuffs  in  general,  had 
almost  doubled ;  and  the  number  of  yards,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  articles  of  wool  and  cotton,  had  more  than  quintupled. 
Yet  the  total  value  in  1851  was  only  £9,856,000,  exceeding 
the  exportation  of  1815  about  half  a  million.  The  increase  of 
cheapness  consisted  principally  in  fabrics  of  wool  combined 
with  cotton.* 

This  progress  in  the  cheapness  of  production  has  continued 
since  1851.  It  is  estimated  in  the  report  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,t  from  well  authenticated  data,  that  al- 
though there  was  a  clear  and  established  advance  of  twenty- 
five  to  twenty -eight  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  wool  between  the 
prices  of  1851  and  1862,  the  manufacturers  had  cheapened 
the  prices  of  goods  between  the  two  periods  from  seven  and  a 
half  to  ten  per  cent,  the  quality  and  weight  being  the  same. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  increased  cheapness 
of  production  is  no  peculiarity  of  English  manufactures.  The 
facts  here  mentioned  illustrate  a  result  which  is  sure  to  follow 


•  Bcrnoville,  p.  18. 
/  Liteniational  Exhibition  of  1862.    Report  of  Jones,  Class  21. 
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from  any  well  established  mannfacturing  industry.  An  in- 
creased cheapness  of  production  in  England  has  been  effected 
by  two  other  causes,  one  of  which  certainly  will  be  regarded 
by  consumers  with  less  favor.  The  first  is,  the  use  of  cotton 
warps,  which  are  used  as  a  vehicle  to  extend  the  surface  of 
wool  to  such  a  degree  that  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  are,  as 
it  were,  plated  with  this  material.  Vast  establishments  in 
Lancasliire  are  employed  solely  in  making  cotton  warps,  to  be 
woven  with  wool  into  what  are  called  union  fabrics.*  The 
second  is,  the  combination  of  shoddy  with  wool.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  woollen  rags  were  worth  about  £i  per  ton,  and 
were  used  only  for  manure.  They  are  now  worth,  in  England, 
£40  per  ton,  to  be  converted  again  into  cloth.  It  is  estimiated 
that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leeds,  7,000,000  to  8,000,000 
yards  of  cloth,  of  the  value  of  $15,000,000,  are  annually  manu- 
factured from  this  material ;  and,  that  if  the  supply  of  shoddy 
were  stopped,  it  would  close  one-third  of  the  woollen  mills  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Ji)ring  distress  upon  the  West  Rid- 
ing, in  Yorkshire,  as  great  as  that  lately  sufiered  in  Lanca- 
shire from  the  want  of  cotton.  It  ia  disclosed  in  the  report 
on  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  that  sixty-five  million 
pounds  of  shoddy  are  annually  consumed  in  England,  a 
greater  quantity  than  the  whole  wool  product  in  the  United 
States,  estimated  at  60,264,913  pounds  by  the  census  of  1860 !  f 
It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  depending  upon  foreign  impor- 
tation for  our  goods,  that  we  are  in  blissful  ignorance  of  their 


*  Mr.  AndereoPf  a  gf'ntlcmau  of  mach  experience  in  English  wool,  stated  before  an 
agricnitural  dab  in  England,  that  a  single  hogget  fleece  weighing  twenty  pounds,  with 
a  length  of  staple  of  about  seventeen  inches,  "  when  used  in  manufacture  to  its  utmost 
extent,  as  an  admixture  with  cotton  to  fabricate  the  finest  alpaca  fabrics,  would  suffice 
to  make  upwards  of  twelve  pieces,  each  forty-two  yards  in  length,  and  very  possibly 
might  be  extended  to  sixteen  pieces,  or  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  yards." -- Ohio 
Agricultural  Report,  1868,  p.  224. 

I  would,  in  this  connection,  invite  attention  to  the  most  valuable  and  admirable 
papers  and  communications  on  sheep,  husbandry  and  wool,  furnished  for  these  reports 
by  Mr.  Klippart,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

t  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  vol.  Agriculture,  p.  86. 
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origin,  and  are  not  shocked  witli  the  consciousness  of  being 
clad  in  the  cast-off  habiliments  of  a  Polish  Jew  or  an  Italian 
beggar. 

I  will  close  this  sketch  by  some  general  remarks  upon  the 
character  of  the  British  industry  in  woollens.  The  whole 
energies  of  British  manufacturers  are  directed  to  supply  the 
masses  with  goods  of  the  utmost  cheapness.  They  do  not  seek 
80  much  excellence  in  tiie  fabrics  as  marketable  products.  It 
was  remarked  by  continental  observers,  at  the  two  great  expo- 
sitions, that  although  fabrics  of  wonderful  perfection  were  exhi- 
bited, tliey  were  not  specimens  of  the  ordinary  work  of  their 
spindles  and  looms.  The  colors  of  their  goods  are  excellent, 
much  better  than  their  designs ;  but,  above  all,  they  surpass  in 
the  art  of  dressing  their  fabrics  so  as  to  conceal  their  defects 
and  make  them  attractive  to  purchasers.  Their  inventive 
capacity  is  shown,  particularly  in  the  application  to  new  uses 
of  the  vast  variety  of  raw  materials  which  their  extensive  com- 
merce supplies,  but,  more  than  all,  in  mechanical  improve- 
ments for  substituting  the  iron  frame  for  the  human  hand. 
The  breaking  up  of  existing  machinery  and  the  replacing  of 
new  is  the  marked  feature  in  the  present  era  of  British  manu- 
factures. The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  capital,  cheap  food 
under  tlie  change  in  the  corn  laws,  the  free  admission  of  raw 
materials,  a  well  founded  confidence  in  friendly  legislation, 
and  the  establishment  of  mercantile  houses  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  sustain  England  in  the  war  which  she  is  waging  unceas- 
ingly against  the  manufacturing  industry  of  all  other  nations ; 
and  would  render  a  strife  against  her  utterly  hopeless,  without 
the  barriers  of  countervailing  duties  which  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  has  placed  around  all  other  industrious  nations. 

The  history  of  the  woollen  industry  of  France,  the  second  in 
the  amount  of  its  productions,  and  the  first  in  the  general 
excellence  of  its  products,  exhibits  the  important  part  which 
this  industry  performs  in  developing  the  national  prosperity, 
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and  bow  it  may  flourish  or  decay  under  the  favorable  or 
adverse  policies  of  governments. 

This  industry  received  its  first  impulse  in  Franco,  near  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  celebrated  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  restored  to  that  country  the  Protestants,  who 
had  become  the  most  enlightened  merchants  and  skilful  work- 
men in  Europe.  They  brought  from  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries  where  they  had  Y^andered,  the  arts  of  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing  woollens,  and  founded  the  first  establish- 
ments for  making  woollen  cloths.  The  infant  manufactures, 
filightly  advanced  by  the  agricultural  improvements  of  Sully, 
who  introduced  some  important  breeds  of  sheep,  and,  languish- 
ing under  the  inauspicious  administration  of  Richelieu,  were 
finally  planted  in  their  present  flourishing  seats  by  Colbert,  the 
illustrious  minister  of  Louis  XIY.  Under  his  administration, 
the  manufactures  of  new  products  created  by  the  arts  of  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  were  attracted  to  the  French  soil  by 
seductive  offers  made  to  foreign  artisans.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture received  his  special  attention.  He  obtained,  from 
Louis  XIV.,  the  cHsposal  of  fifty  thousand  livres  to  be  distributed 
in  encouraging  this  industry.  At  this  period,  Holland  alone 
had  attained  any  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths. 
Colbert  attracted  Gosse  Van  Robais  from  Holland,  by  enor- 
mous concessions,  to  fabricate  —  as  his  patent,  signed  by  the 
King,  declared  —  fine  cloths,  after  the  fashion  of  Spain  and 
Holland.  Of  this  act  Thiers  says,  — "  Wlien  Louis  XIV. 
struck  down  the  Spanish  power,  Colbert,  at  his  side,  executed 
conquests  moro  important,  by  introducing  the  manufacture  of 
cloths  into  France."  *  Not  content  with  naturalizing  foreign 
skill,  he  imposed  heavy  duties  upon  foreign  manufactures,  and 
attempted  the  amelioration  of  flocks  by  imported  breeds ;  and 
it  is  admitted  that  France  owes  to  his  wise  acts  and  counsels 


*  ludostrie  des  Laines  fouled,  par  M.  J.  Bandoinc^  ^«  ^^< 
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tUe  most  important  developments  oflicr  industry.*  It  is  will 
great  jtiGticc,  llicii,  tliat  our  own  great  political  economist, 
vliosc  works,  traii&Ialed  into  fire  languages,  have  been  adopted 
as  text-books  in  tlie  universities  of  the  contiiieiit  of  Europe, 
')ias  selected  tlie  name  of  the  French  financier  to  designate  tliQl 
Bchool  of  statcsniansliip  which  aims  to  develop,  by  protection 
and  encouragement,  the  industrial  wealth  of  a  nation. f 

The  woollen  interest  became  again  depressed  under  Louii 
XV.,  in  whose  reign  those  arts  alone  flourished  which  admini*- 
tcred  to  pleasure  and  luxury.  The  mannlactiire  revived  under 
Louis  XVI.,  in  whose  reign  merino  sheep  were  naturalized  in 
France,  to  be  again  struck  down  by  a  fatal  error  of  admiuis- 
tration.  In  1786,  a  treaty  was  concUided  between  France  and 
England,  which  admitted  into  the  latter  country  French  pro- 
ductions of  luxury  and  taste,  in  excliongc  for  ati  analogous 
concession  for  tiis  admission  to  France  of  English  goods  ot 
apparently  small  price,  but  which,  suiting  all  classes,  are  the 
essential  bases  of  the  industry  of  a  people.  This  treaty  vas 
the  most  fatal  blov  that  the  textile  manufactures  had  ever  re- 
ceived. England,  favored  as  we  have  seen  by  continued  pro- 
tection, had  already  made  great  progress  in  tlic  capacity  of 
manufacturing  at  comparatively  low  prices.  Before  the  lapse 
of  the  second  year  from  this  treaty,  France  was  bo  flooded  by 
English  importations  of  cloth  that  slio  ceased  to  attempt  cvea 
to  supply  her  own  consumption.  Although  the  policy  of  1786 
was  speedily  retraced,  and  protection  restored,  the  French 
manufactures  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  whcu  tlia 
revolution  completed  the  prostration  of  all  industry.^ 

•  Sec  Uia  Woila  of  Sit.  II.  C.  Carey, /mhi'™. 

t  Soiitli,  In  Lit  Memoir*,  iipenka  iIuir  Infrrucllvely  of  tbia  gnat  it*I«*niui:  "Uoe- 
■ieur  Colbtrt,  erectloB  roanufaclnrei  of  wool  in  all  part*  of  France,  and  prohibiliDg  afl 
ths  Englith  irnollen  munuractnreB  tn  b«  imported  among  thrm,  iu  a  few  v««n  *M  Um 
pnar  to  work  tbroagbout  thut  kingdom;  .  .  .  tha  One  eonieqnenca  oT  «hiab  waiL 
tliat  tba  Ring  of  Fnnce  aaw  all  hia  subjects  clotbed,  however  lii<llII^atlT>  with  A* 
mnaafucturei  of  their  own  country,  who,  but  a  fbn  yean  beUtrt,  bongkt  all  thns 
clothBt  ftom  'Eojiaivi.— ■^^A.\\-\.  IM. 

X  Iloa4orof.^iui'o»«w  i»^Jia<»  teiata,^,*-  IbwuLof  Social  Science,  by  B 
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No  sooner  had  the  first  Consul,  Bonaparte,  grasped,  with  a 
firm  band,  the  reins  of  State,  than  he  resolved  to  develop  upon 
the  French  soil  all  the  elements  of  wealth  concealed  within  its 
bosom.  He  wished  to  appropriate  for  Franco  all  sciences,  arts, 
and  industries.  Made  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he  uttered 
this  noble  sentiment: — "The  true  power  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic should  consist,  above  all,  in  its  not  allowing  a  single  new 
idea  to  exist  which  it  does  not  make  its  own."  *  To  learn  the 
necessities  and  resources  of  the  nation,  he  called  upon  savans, 
painters,  and  artisans,  to  adorn  with  their  productions  the  vast 
ball  of  the  ancient  Louvre.  From  this  epoch  a  new  career  was 
opened  to  the  industry  of  France,  which  found  its  most  magnifi- 
cent protector  in  the  chief  of  the  State.  Napoleon  said :  — 
"  Spain  has  twenty-five  millions  of  merinos ;  I  wish  France  to 
have  a  hundred  millions."!  To  efiect  this,  among  other  admin- 
istrative aids,  he  established  sixty  additional  sheepfolds  to  those 
of  Bambouillet,  where  agriculturalists  could  obtain  the  use  of 
Spanish  rams  without  expense.  By  the  continental  blockade, 
he  closed  France  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe  against  Eng- 
lish importations ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  France  were 
pushed  to  their  utmost  to  supply,  not  only  their  domestic,  but 
European  consumption.  They  had  to  replace,  by  imitating 
them,  the  English  commodities  to  which  the  people  had  been 
so  long  accustomed.  The  old  routines  of  manufacturing  were 
abandoned,  and  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  became,  in  all  tlie 
industrial  arts,  one  long  series  of  discoveries  and  progress. 
Napoleon  saw  that  the  conquest  of  the  industry  of  England  was 
no  less  important  than  the  destruction  of  its  fleets  and  armies. 
He  appealed  to  patriotism,  as  well  as  science  and  the  arts, 
to  aid  him  in  his  strife  with  the  modern  Carthage.  Visiting 
the  establishment  for  printing  calicoes  of  the  celebrated  Ober- 
hampf.  Napoleon   said   to  him,  as  he  saw  the  perfection  of 

•  Balletin  de  la  Soci^t4  Imperiale  Zoologlque  d'Acclimatation,  2d  Serie,  t  i.  p.  666. 
t  BerDOville,  p.  183. 
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the  fabrics,  —  Nous  faisons  tous  deux  fa  guerre  d  FAngle- 
terre,  maia  je  crois  que  le  meilleure  est  encore  la  votre  — 
"  Wc  are  both  of  us  carrying  on  a  war  with  Eugland ;  bnl  I 
think  that  yours,  after  all,  is  the  best."  "  These  words,"  soys 
M.  Randoiiig,  "  so  flattering  aud  so  just,  were  repeated  from 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other;  tliey  so  inflamed  the  imagiDa- 
tions  of  the  people,  that  the  meanest  artisan,  believing  himself 
called  npon  to  be  the  auxiliary  of  the  great  man,  had  but  one 
thought,  the  ruin  of  England."* 

The  fabrications  of  cloths  attained  such  high  perfection  dur- 
ing this  period,  that  since  then  the  only  progress  has  beeu  the 
inodiQcatiou  of  details.  During  this  period  the  chemical  arts 
of  dyeing  attained  the  excellence  so  characteristic  of  Preach 
colors;  and,  during  this  period,  the  mechanical  genius  of  Ja- 
quard,  aided  by  the  practical  skill  of  Dopouilly,  produced  the 
loom  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  invention 
in  the  art  of  weaving  of  the  present  century,  and  has  only  beeu 
eclipsed  by  the  great  achievement  of  our  own  iuveutor,  who 
made  the  Jaquard  loom  automatic. f  The  profits  acquired  by 
successful  manufacturers,  during  this  period  of  prosperity, 
were  immediately  applied  to  the  erection  of  vast  factories,  and 
Mulliouse,  St.  Quentin,  Tarare,  and  Roubaix,  at  present  n^ 
nowned  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  received  the  ele- 
ments of  progress  and  wealth  which  they  have  not  since  ceased 
to  develop.  Of  all  the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  the  greatest  by 
far,  the  industrial  independence  of  France,  is  still  secure.}  And 
tlie  assaults  of  British  fi'ee  trade  are  still  unavailing  against 


*  RaDdDing,  p.  11. 

t  FoTBD  accoDnt  of  Mr.  Bigelov'e  grant  ItiTMitlon,  see  PretimJnnry  Report  of  Coo- 
mluioner  of  PKteali,  1863.  Tbo  report  siya,  "  It  now  preseau  ■  Tnachine  whicli  i*  ut- 
mitted  to  be  niiturpuied  by  iiiiy  tbbg  which  Ihe  oiecbiialokl  genlo*  of  mui  hu  trtr 
dsTiBed."    p.  11. 

t  "  ProtectioB,  the  industrial  crealion  of  Napoleon,  the  most  predons  and  prim^ial 
CBUH  of  bill  cmu^ue^."     Industrie  dcs  cotons,  pu  M.  Mimirel,  Pnaident  da  GwDiil 
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the  bulwarks  of  protection  established  through  his  maxims  and 
example.* 

Thanks  to  the  immortal  founder  of  the  industrial  glory  of 
France,  she  has  never  been  hoodwinked  by  the  specious  phi- 
losophy of  British  free  trade.  She  saw,  when  Mr.  Huskisson 
suppressed  the  prohibitory  duty  upon  French  silk,  that  it  wus 
only  because  he  could  not  suppress  the  contraband  trade,  and 
because  the  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was  a  more  efficient 
protection  of  British  silks.  "  When  the  British  Parliament 
applaud  the  absolute  enfranchisement  of  commerce,"  says 
Baron  Dupin,  in  1852,  ^'  they  clap  their  hands,  and  these  hands 
are  covered  with  English  gloves,  wliose  inferiority  is  protected 
against  foreign  gloves  by  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent." 
Whenever  a  new  manufacture,  not  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
regulations,  has  been  attempted,  the  French  have  seen  it 
crushed  by  British  capitalists,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  that  '^  England  could  afford  to  incur  some  loss  on 
tlic  export  of  English  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  for* 
eign  manufactures  in  their  crad/e."t  "Three  times,"  says 
Dr.  Sacc,  "  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
have  attempts  been  made  in  Franco  to  spin  the  wool  of  the 
Angora  goat.  Each  attempt  has  failed ;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
products  appeared  in  the  market,  the  English  spinners  lowered 
the  prices  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  rendered 
competition  impossible."  J  The  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1860, 
although  often  referred  to  as  evincing  a  change  in  the  protec- 
tive policy  of  France,  still  carefully  guarded  her  manufactures. 
The  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  highest  authority  in 
relation  to  woollens,  regarded  the  duties  under  that  treaty  as 
prohibitory.     Lord  Grey  asserted,  without  contradiction,  in  the 


*  Tableau  Statistiqae  des  Industries,  Franpaises  dn  coton,  de  laine  et  de  la  sole, 
par  BaroD  Charles  Dapin,  p.  0.    Travaux  de  la  Commission  Fran^aise,  t.  iv. 

t  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1861.    Agriculture,  p.  17. 
I  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Imperiale  Zoologique,  &c.,  t  v.  p.  679. 
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Houso  of  Lords,  that  "Franco  retained  lier  vhole  system  ol 
iiavi<ra,tioti  laws.  Slie  bound  liersclP  to  no  duties  on  lier  maiiU' 
factiired  goods  lower  than  thirty  per  cent  in  the  first  instance, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  afterwards.  The  only  articles,  on 
wliicli  bIio  made  any  reduction,  were  coal  and  iron,  wln'cb  cbe 
wanted  iu  order  to  stimulate  her  manufactures."  • 

T)ie  condition  of  the  woollen  manufaclure,  under  this  system, 
must  be  regarded  with  no  little  interest.  The  number  of  slicep 
ill  France  in  1851,  according  to  Mr.  Bernoville,  who  is  my  prin- 
cipal authority  in  the  following  statements,  f  was  40,000,000. 
Each  fleece,  upon  an  average,  comprising  the  laiuhs,  weighing, 
washed  u[jon  the  back,  about  1|{|S  kilogranimc,  the  40,000,- 
000  of  sliecp  give  the  nnniber  of  72,000,000  kilogrammes, 
158,832,000  lbs.,  as  the  whole  weight  of  domestic  wool,  worth,  at 
a  minimum  of  8  francs  50  centimes  per  kilogramme,  the  averse 
of  the  qualities,  252,000,000  francs.  The  meitn  of  importatiou 
duty  paid  for  these  years  was  of  the  value  of  55,000,000  francs, 
making  the  total  value  of  wool  employed  307,000,000  francs. 
The  value  of  the  raw  wool,  which  enters  into  the  average  French 
tissues,  is  estimated  at  oiie-third  of  the  price  of  the  tissues  when 
they  enter  into  the  hands  of  tlie  consumer.  The  value  of  tin 
raw  wool,  tripled,  is  921,000,000  francs,  or  1184,200,000.  Th« 
mean  of  exportation  for  three  years  before,  including  1851,  wai 
1 1(3,000,000  francs,  or  $23,200,000.  There  remained  SOS.OOO,. 
000  francs,  or  flGl ,000,000,  as  the  value  of  the  domestic  con 
sumption  in  France  in  1851. 

The  average  of  French  exportation  of  woollens  from  182T  U 
1836,  was  38,000,000  francs.  The  exportation  of  the  eami 
fabrics  in  1851  was  122,500,000  francs.  Thus  there  was  ai 
increase  of  exportations  iu  twenty  years  of  220  per  cent 
The  e-tportations  of  woqllens  from  England  were,  in  1830  118 
000,000  francs,  or  $23,600,000;  in  1851,  246,000,000  franca 

•  t\%eloi""«TBriffQiiOTlion,  p.  88. 
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or  $49,200,000.  The  increase  in  twenty  years  was  110  per 
cent.  While  England  had  doubled  her  exportations,  France 
had  tripled  hers,  besides  supplying  her  doraestic  consumption. 
Thus  the  acknowledged  protective  system  of  France  had  ac- 
complished more  for  her  foreign  commerce  than  the  so-called 
free  trade  of  England  had  done  for  British  exterior  con- 
sumption. Assured  by  the  increased  prosperity  of  her  man- 
ufactures, of  the  domestic  consumption  of  all  her  native  wools, 
France,  while  continuing  the  duties  on  her  manufactures,  has 
diminished  the  duty  on  raw  materials.  In  1861,  her  exporta- 
tions of  woollens  amounted  to  188,000,000  francs ;  in  1862, 
221,000,000  francs;  and,  in  1863,  to  283,000,000  francs,  or 
$56,000,000. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  only  one  branch  of  the  Freucli  woollen , 
manufacture,  that  of  combing  wool.  Mr.  BernoviUe*  estimates 
that  France,  in  1851,  employed  constantly  800,000  spindles  in 
the  fabrication  of  combing  wool;  that  each  spindle  produced 
twelve  kilogrammes  of  yarn,  representing  nineteen  kilo- 
grammes of  washed  wool,  worth  at  least  5  francs  25  centimes 
per  kilogramme.  At  that,  the  800,000  spindles  consumed  15,- 
200,000  kilogrammes  (33,431,200  lbs.),  worth,  in  round  num- 
bers, 80,000,000  francs.  He  estimates  that  the  various  ma- 
nipulations which  the  wool  undergoes  in  fabrication,  including 
the  selling,  adds  two  and  one-half  times  to  the  original  value 
of  the  wool,  making  the  total  cost  of  wool,  and  fabrication  of 
combing  wool,  280,000,000  francs.  The  800,000  spindlps  pro- 
duce 9,600,000  kilogrammes  of  yarn,  representing  8,400,000 
fleeces,  of  which  5,800,000  are  produced  by  French  sheep.  It 
is  ascertained,  from  the  statistics  of  M.  Billiet,  that  this  wool, 
from  the  shepherd  to  the  spinner  inclusive,  employs  51,000 
workmen,  who  receive  a  total  salary  of  26,182,976  francs.  It 
is  calculated  that  two  looms  occupy  five  persons,  and  each  wea- 

*  Industrie  des  Laines  peign^es,  p.  189. 
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Tcr  uses  about  ciglity  kiiogrammes  of  Bpun  wool.  Tlie  9,600,- 
000  kilogrammea  give  employment  to  120,000  looms,  wliicli 
gives  the  number  of  300,000  workmen  employed  in  weaving. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing,  and  selling, 
20,000  more  persons  are  employed.  Estimating  the  average 
pay  of  each  of  the  il20,000  workmen,  cxclnsivo  of  the  spinners, 
nt  1  franc  25  centimes  a  day  for  three  hundred  Cays'  work, 
and  adding  the  salary  included  in  tlie  spinning,  Mr.  Bernoville 
arrives  at  tho  sum  of  140,000,000  francs  distributed  among 
371,000  meu,  women,  and  children,  wliicli  would  allow 
3D3  francs  55  centimes,  or  $78.70  to  eacli  person.  These 
estimates  furnish  data  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  a  general 
estimate  of  the  number  employed  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
woollen  manufacture.  Tlie  value  of  the  fabrication  of  comb- 
ing wool  was  280,000,000  only  of  her  921,000,000,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  whole  fabrication ;  leaving  a  value  of 
641,000,000  in  other  branches.  These  branches,  by  the  rates 
established  in  the  estimates  above  given,  would'omploy  849,000 
persons,  making  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  as  the  number 
of  persons  directly  employed  iu  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
France. 

In  studying  the  characteristics  of  the  French  mftniifacturers, 
and  the  part  they  have  taken  in  advancing  the  genera]  pro- 
gress of  tlie  woollen  industry,  and  in  adding  to  tlie  means  of 
consumption,  we  ohservo  that  they  have  not  attained  that 
economy  of  production  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the 
British  manufacturers.  Supplied  with  abundant  labor,  su)> 
ported  by  cheap  sustenance,  the  French  mauufacturors  have 
been  content  to  remain  far  behind  the  Bntish  and  Americana 
in  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human  tabor.  But  the 
tendency  of  macbiiiery,  as  they  think,  is  to  give  mediocrity  to 
mnnufuctured  products;  and  tlie  French  aim  at  the  utmost 
oxcollcnco  in  their  works.  Tlie  individual  skill  or  bandicrafl 
of  lUc  v;otV.'caa,iv'\%^(^'<^\':)^<l  to  the  utmost  extent.    All  ma- 
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chinery  is  rejected  which  will  not  surpass  the  manipulations  of 
the  hand.  Spinning,  the  foundation  of  good  textures,  is  car- 
ried by  them  to  the  utmost  perfection.  Yarns,  spun  from 
combed  or  carded  wool  bj  tlie  rival  nations,  exliibited  at  the 
great  London  exposition,  were  carried  ten,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  numbers  higher  by  French  spinners  with  the  same 
wool.*  They  excel  equally  in  ameliorating  raw  materials,  in 
making  them  softer  and  more  flexible.  The  French,  in  the 
textile  arts,  are  creators;  while  the  English  are  exploiteurs. 
Tlie  one  nation  inyents  new  fabrics,  new  combinations  of  old 
materials,  new  styles  and  patterns,  or  what,  in  a  word,  are 
called  French  novelties.  The  other  works  up  these  ideas, 
copies,  transforms,  dilutes,  and,  above  all,  cheapens.  Most 
other  nations  follow  the  English  example,  and  our  own  is  as 
yet  no  exception.  To  specify  the  contributions  of  inventive  or 
creative  genius  of  France  to  the  woollen  industry,  we  must 
class,  first  among  the  machines,  the  Jaquard,  already  referred 
to,  whose  wonderful  products  are  seen  in  all  figured  textures ; 
and  next,  tlie  machinery  for  combing  wool  and  also  cotton,  of 
Heilman,  of  Mulhouse,  an  invention  which  possesses  interest, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  vast  importance,  but  tlie  circum- 
stances of  its  origin.  The  most  novel  and  valuable  part  of 
tliis  machine,  as  stated  by  the  inventor,  which  he  had  long 
unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  obtain,  was  ultimately  accom- 
plished by  carrying  into  mechanical  operation  a  suggestion 
wliich  occurred  to  him  whilst  watching  his  daughters  combing 
their  hair.  Ho  was  at  that  time  meditating  on  the  hard  fate 
of  inventors  generally,  and  the  misfortunes  which  befell  their 
families.  This  circumstance,  says  Mr.  Woodcroft,  being  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Elmore,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  embod- 
ied by  him  in  a  picture  which  was  exhibited,  and  greatly 
admired,  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1862.t    We  all  practise  or 


•  Bernoville. 
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use  French  creations  without  suspecting  their  origin.  Befon 
1834  the  colors  of  all  fulled  cloths  were  uniforiu.  At  tha 
time  Mr.  Boiijean,  of  Sedan,  conceived  the  idea,  to  give  beauLj 
to  the  productions  of  his  looms,  of  uniting  in  the  same  stu£ 
diSereiit  tints  and  figures.  His  thought  was  tlmt  the  domaiu 
or  production  would  bo  as  illimitable  as  that  of  fantasy,  which 
was  tlio  name  given  to  his  goods.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
product  and  name  of  fancy  cassimeres,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant liranch  of  our  own  cloth  manufacture,*  The  Freucli, 
already  skilled  in  making  ligtit  gauzes  of  silk,  Brst  made 
bareges  in  1818 ;  I-  a  fabric  witli  a  weft  of  wool  and  warp  of 
silk.  Tlie  English  imitated  the  fabric  by  substituting  cuttoa 
for  silk  in  tlie  warp.  In  1826,  Mr.  Jourdain  first  produced,  at 
the  establishment  of  Troixvillos,  that  invaluable  fabric,  moiut- 
eline  de  laiae,  made  of  fiue  wool,  for  printing.  }  In  1831,  the 
manufacture  and  printing  of  this  tissue  was  fully  developed. 
In  1838,  be  also  created  chuUis,  made  of  a  warp  of  silk  oi^an- 
ziu  and  a  weft  of  fine  wool.  §  In  1833,  first  appeared  at  Paris, 
Eioiultaneoualy  introduced  by  three  Fiench  houses,  that  fabric 
so  appropriate  for  tlie  consumption  of  tiie  masses,  the  mousseliat 
de  laine,  with  cotton  warps.  The  English  adopted  the  manu- 
facture in  1834— a,  and  it  prevails  in  every  manufacturing 
nation.  This  fabric,  which  is  unquestionably  a  French  idea,|| 
has  been  an  inestimable  blessing.  Its  products  are  counted  by 
millions  of  pieces,  aud  it  enables  the  most  humble  female  to 
clothe  heritclf  more  comfortably  and  becomingly,  and  as  cheap- 
ly, with  wool,  as  she  could  thirty  years  ago  with  cotton.  In 
1858,  plain  barSgca  were  introduced,  for  printing.  These  had 
before  been  made  of  colored  threads  ;  at  the  same  time,  bcUio- 
rinc,  liaviug  the  effect  of  alternate  fabrics  of  cloth  and  gause, 
was  created  in  wool  in  imitation  of  a  Saxon  fabric,  ^f    The 
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foulards^  with  a  warp  of  silk  and  weft  of  English  combing,  were 
introduced  about  this  time  at  St.  Denis.*    The  fabric,  how- 

* 

ever,  most  appreciated  bj  female  taste,  and  the  most  unrivalled 
of  modern  woollen  textures,  and  the  only  one  not  degraded  by 
imitation,  is  that  beautiful  material  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  fleece  of  which  it  is  made,  the  French  merino.  This  tissue 
was  first  made  at  Bheims,  in  1801,  by  a  workman  named 
Dauphinot  Pallotan.f  The  invention,  for  which  a  patent  was 
asked,  whether  successfully  or  not  is  not  known,  consisted  sole- 
ly in  the  adaptation  of  a  peculiar  type  of  wool,  and  not  in  the 
fabric.  I  shall  refer  to  this  fabric  in  another  connection,  to  show 
that  the  intelligent  skill  of  the  agriculturalist  is  no  less  import- 
ant tlian  the  genius  of  the  artisan  in  developing  the  mauufao- 
turing  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

The  creative  genius  of  the  French  is  more  conspicuous 
in  their  arts  of  design  and  color,  as  applied  to  all  textile 
products.  There  is  an  unlimited  application  of  these  arts 
and  a  boundless  field  for  novelties,  in  the  modern  use  of 
printed  woollen  goods.  All  the  manufacturers  of  France, 
in  producing  new  styles  of  fabric  or  figure,  nourish  their 
tastes  by  Parisian  ideas,  the  inheritance  of  tho  ancient  splen- 
dors of  Versailles.  Says  Mr.  Bemoville :  "  At  Paris,  each  con- 
sumer is  a  judge,  and  becomes  a  guide  to  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer.  Tiie  Parisians  appreciate  only  what  is 
good,  and  consecrate  only  what  is  beautiful.  The  grisette  as 
well  as  the  grande  dame^  the  artisan  as  well  as  the  dandy,  has 
received,  and  practises,  without  knowing  it,  the  traditions  of 
art."  X  Although  important  commercial  houses  are  now  estab- 
lished for  the  sale  of  designs  elaborated  in  this  school,  there  is 
no  manufacturer  in  Europe  who  scruples  to  copy  French  pat- 
terns. We  have  even  so  framed  our  patent  laws  that,  while 
protecting  all  other  foreign  works  of  invention,  we  might  appro- 

*  BemoTiUe,  p.  186.  f  BernoYille,  p.  IM.  \  ^ywus^^AkV^.'^^^ 
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priate  with  impunity  the  productions  of  the  Parisian  pencil 
and  pallet. 

Thus,  by  importation  as  well  as  imitation,  all  over  the  world, 
the  true  loTei*s  of  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  ^^  the  sophists,  econo- 
mists, and  calculators,"  whose  advent,  upon  the  fall  of  Maria 
Antoinette,  is  so  pathetically  lamented  by  Burke,*  acknowledge 
France,  so  gracefully  symbolized  by  Eugenie,  the  empress  of 
taste  and  fashion. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  woollen  industries  of  the 
other  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  and  will  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  notice  of  four  other  nations,  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  for  their  resistance  to  the  commercial  policy  of 
England.  In  the  reports  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  1864-5,  kindly  sent  me  by  our  consul  at  Sheffield, 
Mr.  Abbott,  who  has  charge  also  of  the  vice-consulates  of  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  and  Huddersfield,  I  find  bitter  complaints  of  the 
tariff  regulations  of  Austria,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Russia,  as 
affecting,  most  injuriously,  the  woollen  trade  of  Bradford.  The 
Austrian  tariff  is  spoken  of  as  presenting  ^'features  of  the 
most  objectionable  character,"  while  "the  duties  are  almost 
prohibitory,  and  uiyust  to  England."  The  Swedish  tariflf  is 
referred  to  as  having  "  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  disputing 
with  Spain  the  debatable  honor  of  being  the  highest  in  the 
world,  the  Russian  alone  excepted."  Of  Russia,  it  is  said, 
"the  importation  of  manufactured  tissues  is  practically  pre- 
vented by  a  scale  of  duties  higher  than  any  in  the  world ;  " 
and  that  the  value  of  only  £46,258  of  British  woollens  and 
worsteds  were  exported  to  that  country  in  1862.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  interest  to  us  to  know  the  manufacturing  con- 
dition of  the  nations  which  have  made  such  declarations  of 
independence. 


*  **Bat  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone;  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calotilatorB 
have  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever." — Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France.    London,  1701)  p.  60. 
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Austria  consumes  about  70,000,000  pounds  of  wool  per  year, 
and  its  annual  production  of  woollen  fabrics  amounts  to  about 
$50,000,000  per  year.  It  supplies  its  own  population,  and 
exports  to  the  Levant,  Asia,  the  United  States,  and  even  Gliina. 
Its  manufactures  of  woollens  were  stimulated,  first,  by  almost 
absolute  prohibition,  and  have  been  since  encouraged  by  duties 
highly  prohibitory.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  manufacture 
thus  aided  by  the  national  favor  ?  Let  the  disinterested  testi- 
mony of  an  English  expert  answer.  The  reporter  on  the  class 
of  woollens,  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  says:  ''  There  is 
no  inland  country  in  Europe  which  has  made  so  much  pro- 
gress in  woollen  manufactures  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  as  Austria.  It  has  not  only  maintained  and  improved 
its  reputation  for  fine  plain  woollens,  doeskins,  heavy  coatiiigs, 
&c.y  but  has  made  wonderful  advances  in  fancy  trouserings. 
They  are  no  longer  imitations  of  French,  English,  or  other 
designs,  but  display  an  originality  highly  creditable  to  the 
manufacturer.  Their  woollen  dyeing  is  the  best  in  the  whole 
exposition.  The  whites,  scarlets,  oranges,  and  other  shades, 
possess  a  clearness,  richness,  and  fulness  of  color,  not  attained 
by  any  other  country." 

Sweden,  although  enjoying  few  advantages  of  soil,  climate, 
and  position,  owes  to  the  policy  which  the  Bradford  merchant 
calls  ^'  a  debatable  honor,"  her  present  honorable  place  in  the 
community  of  nations.  Iler  population  has  steadily  advanced. 
Her  importation  of  foreign  luxuries  of  food  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Her  agriculture  has  been  developed.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1787,  her  importation  of  grain  had  been  196,- 
000,000  pounds.  In  the  decade  ending  in  1853,  it  was  but 
34,000,000,  while  the  population  had  almost  doubled.  Lands 
have  increased  in  value,  property  is  divided,  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture is  extending,  and  the  people  have  secured  political  repre- 
sentation. In  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years  the  iron  manu- 
facture had  nearly  doubled.*    The  manufacture  of  woollens  in 


*  Carey,  Manual  of  Soc\>i\  ^\^ivi«^^.  "L^^^* 
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the  large  establishments  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  said 
that  ^^  the  worsted  and  mixed  fabrics  are  such  exact  imitations 
of  Bradford  goods  that  the  most  acute  judges  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish the  difference.''  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
is  found  everywhere  throughout  the  country  in  the  houses  of 
the  people.  Compare  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Sweden, 
under  their  system  of  industrial  independence,  with  that  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  or  of  Turkey,  where  men,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  weaving  and  spinning  and  gathering  mul- 
berry leaves  and  feeding  silk  worms,  can  earn  but  five  cents  a 
day,*  to  which  condition  the  policy  of  the  Bradford  merchant 
would  reduce  them.  "  The  people  of  Sweden,"  says  a  travel- 
ler quoted  by  Mr.  Carey,  ^^  seem  to  unite,  on  a  small  scale,  all 
the  advantages  of  a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  population 
more  fully  than  in  any  district  I  have  ever  seen.  The  men  do 
the  farm  business,  while  the  women  drive  a  not  less  profitable 
branch  of  industry.  There  is  full  employment,  at  the  loom  or 
in  spinning,  for  the  old  and  young  of  the  female  sex.  Ser- 
vants are  no  burden.  About  the  houses  there  is  all  the  neat- 
ness of  a  thriving  manufacturing,  and  the  abundance  of  an 
agricultural  population.  The  table-linen,  laid  down  even  for 
your  glass  of  milk  and  piece  of  bread,  is  always  clean ;  the 
beds  and  sheets  are  always  nice  and  white.  Everybody  is  well 
clad,  for  their  manufacturing,  like  their  farming,  is  for  their 
own  use  first,  and  the  surplus  only  as  a  secondary  object,  for 
sale ;  and  from  th6  number  of  little  nick-nacks  in  their  house- 
holds, the  good  tables  and  chairs,  window-curtains  and  blinds 
(which  no  hut  is  without),  clocks,  fine  bedding,  papered  rooms, 
and  a  few  books,  it  is  evident  that  they  lay  out  their  winnings 
on  their  own  comfort,  and  that  these  are  not  on  a  low  scale  of 
social  well-being." 

Spain,  which  also  enjoys  *'  the  unfortunate  distinction  "  of  pro* 


*  Keport  of  the  CommissioDer  of  Patents  for  1861:  AgricaltarOi  p.  13. 
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tecting  her  industry,  was  driven  to  this  policy  by  seeing,  under 
her  colonial  system,  her  home  industry  abandoned,  her  artisans 
and  farmers  dying  out,  her  towns  and  cities  decaying,  and  her 
lands  monopolized  by  the  nobles  and  the  church.  Fortunately 
she  lost  her  colonies,  and  was  compelled  to  look  at  home.  Her 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  have  doubled  in  tlio 
last  twenty-five  years.  Provided  with  that  wonderful  breed  of 
sheep  which  has  been  the  great  ameliorator  of  most  of  the 
flocks  in  the  world,  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  in  1854,  still  sur- 
vives in  its  original  perfection,*  Spain  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  her  woollen  manufactures,  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
abandon  the  system  which  sustains  them  when  even  English 
judges  say  of  them  as  follows :  ^^  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident 
that  Spain  now  possesses  manufacturers  of  great  enterprise, 
artisans  of  first-rate  skill,  and  machinery  of  the  best  and  most 
approved  kinds.  The  progress  made  by  the  Spanish  woollen 
manufacturers  since  1851,  is  of  a  most  striking  character,  dis- 
playing results  which  bring  their  productions  almost  on  a  par 
with  the  most  advanced  manufacturers  of  any  country.  The 
printing  of  their  dyes,  and  clearness  and  beauty  of  their 
blended  colors,  are  equal  to  those  of  France,  Austria,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.f 

Russia,  which  wears  the  crown  of  ^'  debatable  honor  "  in  Eng- 
lish eyes,  was,  fifty  years  ago,  merely  an  agricultural  nation. 
Manufactures  began  to  spring  up  under  the  continental  sys- 
tem, but  were  crushed  by  the  policy  of  Alexander,  who,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  gave  free  admission  to  tlie  goods  of  his  late 
ally.  In  1824,  Count  Nesselrode  established  the  system  which 
achieved  the  industrial  independence  of  Russia.  That  empire 
has  now  45,000,000  sheep,  of  which  18,000,000  are  merinos. 
In  1849,  the  woollen  industry  employed  495,000  workmen, 

*  Ohio  Agricnltnral  Report,  1862,  p.  498. 
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distributed  in  9,172  establishments ;  besides  employing  a  vast 
number  in  making  carpets  and  common  stuffs  in  the  cottages 
of  the  peasantry.    It  supplies  almost  entirely  the   domestic 
consumption,  including  clothing  for  her  vast  army,  none  of 
which  was  made  in  the  empire  before  1824.    In  cloths  alone 
the  production  is  more  than  $20,000,000.    Russia  exports  even 
more  woollen  goods  than  she  imports.    In  1850,  she  imported 
woollen  goods  of  the  value  of  $1,000,000,  and  exported  to  the 
amount  of  over  $2,500,000,  principally  to  China  and  Central 
Asia.*     The  people  of  Russia,  employed  by  this  and  kindred 
manufactures,  consume  at  home   the  enormous  products  of 
their  agriculture.    Of  the  1,600,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  which 
is  the  product  of  their  soil,  they  export  only  15,000,000,  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  cereal  product.    The  question 
arises.  Can  manufactures,  so  completely  exempted  from  foreign 
competition,  attain  that  excellence  which  is  necessary  for  true 
industrial  progress  ?    Let  the  English  judges  again  answer. 
They  say,  in  1861,  "Those  who  remember  the  woollen  goods 
exhibited  from  Russia,  in  1851,  and  compare  them  with  the 
goods  exhibited  now,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remark- 
able progress  made  in  every  branch  of  manufacture,  cloths, 
beavers,  fancy  cassimeres,  mixed  fabrics,  and  shawls,  &c. ;  all 
bear  evidence  of  the  improvement,  and  show  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence, which,  as  regards  make  and  finish,  place  the  production 
of  Russia  on  a  par  with  some  of  the  oldest  manufacturing 
countries."  f 

The  present  manufacturing  prosperity  of  these,  as  well  as 
other  industrial  States  of  continental  Europe,  naturally  sug- 
gests this  inquiry.  What  would  have  been  the  future  indus- 
trial condition  of  continental  Europe,  if,  at  the  time  when 
peace  restored  the  nations  to  labor,  the  textile  manufactures 
had  been  left  to  their  own  free  course,  and  no  legislation  had 

*  Bemoville,  Industrie  des  Laines  peign^es,  p.  90,  et  uq, 

t  loteraatioiial  Exhibition  of  1662.    Reports  of  Juries,  Class  21. 
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intervened  to  regulate  their  progress?  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  they  would  have  become  the  exclusive  occupation 
of  England  ?  Alone  in  the  possession  of  steam  power  and 
macliinery ;  alone  provided  with  ships  and  means  of  transport ; 
alone  endowed,  through  her  stable  legislation,  with  capital  to 
vivify  her  natural  wealth,  she  had  absolute  command  of  the 
markets  of  the  continent.  The  question  was  presented  to 
the  continental  nations,  whether  they  should  accept  the  cheap 
tissues  of  England,  or,  at  some  sacrifices,  repel  them,  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  labor  and  profit  of  their  production. 
The  latter  course  was  successively  adopted,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, by  each  of  the  continental  nations;  and  witli  what 
results  to  their  own  wealth,  and  the  industrial  progress  and 
comfort  of  the  world !  Instead  of  a  single  workshop,  Europe 
has  the  workshops  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,*  Bel- 
gium, Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  each  clothing  its  own  people 
with  substantial  fabrics;  each  developing  its  own  creative 
genius  and  peculiar  resources ;  each  contributing  to  substitute 
the  excellence  of  competition  for  the  mediocrity  of  monopoly ; 
each  adding  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  the  wealth  and 
comfort  of  mankind. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  illustrate  the  national  importance 
of  the  wool  manufacture  by  the  industry  of  our  own  country. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  successive  steps  of  the  pro- 
gress by  which  this  manufacture  has  attained  its  present  posi- 
tion. I  can  add  nothing  which  is  not  already  familiar  to  the 
members  of  this  Association,  or  which  may  not  be  found  in  easily 
accessible  sources  of  information.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
the  brief  history  of  our  manufacture  is  its  instability.    As  in 


*  The  trade  of  Gennany  at  the  beginning  of  the  centoiy  was  hides,  tallow,  flax,  and 
wool,  exported  for  cloth  and  cutlery  in  return.  Since  1815,  Germany  has  made  its  own 
cloths  and  cutlery.  The  t>alance  in  fiivor  of  exportations  of  woollen  goods  from  the 
Zollvereln,  from  1846  to  1848,  was  8,816,0001;;  and  the  total  production  in  1849  was 
408,750,000  francs.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  a  common  system  of 
protection. 
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the  continental  states  of  Earope  manufactures  were  called  into 
being  by  their  respective  governments,  the  very  existence  of  the 
woollen  industry  in  this  country  depended  upon  the  national 
legislation,  or  such  a  state  of  national  affaii-s  as  would  restrain 
the  competition  of  the  older  and  well-establibhed  foreign  manu- 
factures. By  the  war  of  1812,  which  accomplished  for  this 
country  what  the  continental  blockade  did  for  France,  the  wool* 
len  manufacture  was  brought  up  from  a  product  of  only 
4,000,000  in  1810  to  19,000,000  in  1815;  only  to  be  over- 
whelmed  by  the  enormous  importation,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
of  70,000,000  in  woollens  and  cottons  at  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  5  per  cent.*  Reviving  in  1816,  by  the  aid  of  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  and  the  free  admission  of  raw  material,  the  interest  was 
depressed  again  in  1820,  by  the  fall  of  the  duty  to  20  per  cent. 
The  manufacturers  were  stimulated  to  new  enterprises  by  the 
increased  duty  of  33J  per  cent  established  after  June,  1825,  and 
by  the  still  increased  rates  of  the  tariflF  of  1827 ;  but  the  ex- 
pected benefits  were  neutralized  by  tlie  high  duties  placed 
upon  the  raw  material.  The  characteristic  instability  was 
continued  under  the  biennial  reductions  of  the  compromise 
policy  of  1832.  The  stimulus  of  the  favorable  tariflF  of  1842 
was  followed  by  the  crushing  influence  of  the  ad  valorem 
tariflF  of  1846,  which,  placing  an  equal  duty  upon  wool  and  its 
manufactures,  and  in  some  cases  a  higher  duty  upon  the 
former,  gave  no  protection,  or  discriminated  against  American 
fabrics.  The  eflFect  of  this  measure  was  the  destruction  of 
American  broadcloths,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  extinguish- 
ment of  our  Saxony  sheep.  The  tariflF  of  1857  was  productive 
of  some  benefit  by  enlarging  the  free  list.  Finally,  the  so-called 
Morill  tariflF  of  1861,  since  modified  by  the  law  of  1864, 
gave,  not  by  increasing  the  duty,  but  by  establishing  just  rela- 
tions between  the  duties  on  manufactures  and  raw  material,  the 


*  At  this  time,  full-blooded  merinos  sold  for  one  dollar  apiece.    Bucks  had  been  sold 
daring  the  war  for  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.    Bandall's  Practical  Shepherd,  p.  24. 
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first  encouragement  that  our  industry  might  be  established 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  become  here  what  it  is  elsewhere, 
a  pillar  of  national  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the  legisla- 
tion, often  unfriendly  and  always  uncertain,  the  woollen  manu- 
facture had  become  established  in  1860  as  a  great  industrial 
power,  and,  by  the  amount,  variety,  and  excellence  of  its  pro- 
ducts, had  proved  itself  eminently  worthy  of  national  favor. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  late  admirable  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census  of  1860,  for  proof-sheets  of  the  chapters 
on  "  woollen "  and  "  worsted  goods "  of  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  Census  upon  **  Manufactures ; "  a  work  which 
while  passing  through  the  press,  has  been  most  cruelly  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  one  who  conceived  and  executed  it. 
The  total  values  of  the  several  manufactures  of  wool  in  1860 
were  as  follows :  — 

Carpeta $7,857,636 

Hosiery 7,280,606 

Wool-carding 2,403,512 

Worsted  Goods 3,701,878 

Woollen  Goods  (including  yams,  blankets, 

and  shawls) •     .  61,895,217 

Total $83,138,349 

\'  On  the  first  of  June,  1860,  the  number  of  establishments 
employed  on  woollen  goods,  exclusive  of  worsted  dress  goods, 
was  1,260.  They  represented  a  capital  of  $30,862,654,  and 
consumed  83,608,468  pounds  of  wool,  and  15,200,061  pounds 
of  cotton,  costing,  with  all  other  materials,  $36,586,887.  They 
worked  3,209  sets  of  machinery.  They  gave  employment  to 
24,841  male  and  16,519  female  hands,  or  41,360  persons,  whose 
annual  wages  cost  $9,808,254.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
product  amounted  to  $61,895,217." 

''  With  a  decrease  of  557  in  the  number  of  establishments,  as 
compared  with  the  census  of  1850,  doubtless  in  part  occasioned 
by  a  more  complete  exclusion  from  the  recent  tables  of  su.cb. 
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accessory  and  kindred  branches  as  wool-carding  and  worsted 
mills,  the  aggregates  show  an  increase  of  $4,791,112,  or  18*3 
per  cept  in  capital  invested ;  $11,674,432,  or  46*8  per  cent  in 
the  expenditure  for  raw  materials;  6,465,  or  18*5  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  hands ;  and  $2,640,354,  or  36-8  per  cent  in 
the  annual  cost  of  wages,  while  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
manufactured  product  appreciated  $18,352,929,  or  42*14  per 
cent  upon  the  returns  of  1850.  The  gross  proceeds  of  the 
manufacture,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor, 
was  $15,527,367,  or  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent  upon  the  capital 
employed,  to  cover  the  interest  on  capital,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  and  various  incidental  expenses/' 

^^  The  consumption  of  wool  amounted  to  an  average  of  2*61 
pounds  per  capita  for  the  entire  population  of  the  Union.  It 
was  in  the  proportion  of  five  and  one-half  pounds  to  every 
pound  of  cotton  used  in  the  business.  The  quantity  of  cloth 
manufactured  exceeded  the  amount  returned  in  1850  by  42,- 
691,210  yards,  or  fifty-two  per  cent,  and  the  weight  of  yarn  was 
2,106,870  pounds,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  in  that 
year.  The  product  in  cloth  was  equivalent  *to  nearly  four 
yards  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  Union,  and  in  value  averaged 
nearly  two  dollars  ($1.97)  per  capita.  The  average  annual 
wages  of  each  operative  was  $237,  or  $32  greater  than  in  1850." 
(Compare  this  with  the  annual  wages  of  the  French  workman, 
$78.70 !) 

According  to  the  same  report,  the  worsted  manufacturers  had 
in  1860  an  invested  capital  of  $3,460,000.  "  They  employed  110 
sets  of  cards,  and  1,101  male  and  1,277  female  hands,  whose 
aggregate  yearly  wages  amounted  to  $488,736.  The  raw  ma- 
terials were  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  worth  $1,654,000; 
1,653,000  pounds  of  cotton,  costing  $196,640,  besides  madder, 
and  other  dye-stufis,  coal,  oil,  ifec,  costing  altogether  $2,767,- 
700.  The  cost  of  wool  was  51  cents,  and  of  cotton  11-8  cents 
a  pound.  The  aggregate  product  was  22,500,000  yards,  valued 
at  13-201,878." 
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Keeping  in  mind  the  total  value  of  our  manufactures  of 
wool  in  I860,  according  to  the  census  returns,  we  have  some 
means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  tlie  progress  of  our  manufac- 
tures since  that  period,  from  the  reports  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  for  1864.  From  the  amount  of  internal  revenue  paid 
upon  those  classes  of  manufactures  of  wool  enumerated  at 
three  per  cent,  I  have  calculated  the  total  value  upon  which 
that  revenue  was  paid  in  each  State.  The  aggregate  is  $121,- 
868,250.33.  It  will  scarcely  be  suspected  that  the  value  has 
been  exaggerated.    The  value  in  each  State  is  as  follows :  — 

Massachusetts $40,603,651.00 

Pennsylvania 16,599,718.83 

Connecticut 15,866,641.00 

New  York 18,977,775.00 

Rhode  Island 10,892,700.33 

NewHampshhre 9,079,677.00 

Vermont  . 8,708,721.67 

New  Jersey 2,778,084.00 

Maine 2,476,483.67 

Ohio   . 1,400,877.67 

Indiana 558,615.33 

Delaware 548,184.67 

CaUfomia 538,956.00 

Maryland 451,912.00 

Kentucky 859,905.00 

Illinois 859,084.33 

Michigan 151,848.83 

Oregon 128,620.67 

Iowa 118,805.33 

Missouri 75,344.00 

Wisconsin 105,317.67 

West  Virginia 63,753.00 

Kansas 14,947.67 

Minnesota 9,146.00 

Nebraska  Territory 45.65 

A  great  progress  is  indicated  by  the  returns  made  to  the 
office  in  answer  to  about  1,700  circulars  sent  out    TU^  <.v^\2!i^. 
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number  of  sets  in  1860,  according  to  the  census,  was  3,319 ; 
931  returns  received  at  the  office  of  the  Association  on  the  first 
of  September,*  1865,  reported  4,073  sets  of  cards,  consuming 
2,275,855  pounds  weekly  of  scoured  wool,  of  which  1,636,821 
is  domestic,  and  639,034  is  foreign ;  the  weekly  average  per 
set  being  559  pounds.  The  census  returns  of  1860  were  com- 
plete. According  to  our  list  608  mills  remain  to  be  heard 
from.  Beturns.are  coming  in  daily,  and  it  is  believed  the 
number  of  sets  will  not  fall  short  of  five  thousand. 

Another  indication  of  progress  is  the  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption of  wool.  The  total  amount  of  wool  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1860,  according  to  the  census,  was  60,264,913 
pounds,  all  of  which  was  consumed  in  our  manufactures.  The 
amount  imported  in  that  year,  according  to  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Bond  and  Livermore,  was  32,371,719  pounds,!  making 
the  total  amount  consumed  92,636,632  pounds.  The  home 
product  of  1864  is  estimated,  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  not  less  than  80,000,000  pounds.:^  The  amount  im- 
ported was  72,371,503  pounds.§  Total,  152,371,503  pounds, 
an  increase  of  59,734,871  pounds,  or  sixty-one  per  cent. 

Not  the  least  interesting  result,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  cause  and  efiect  of  the  increase  of  our  woollen  manufao- 
ture,  is  one  eminently  national ;  viz.,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
clothe  our  vast  army  with  our  own  fabrics,  and  by  only  the 
national  expansion  of  our  industry.  By  our  looms  and  sew- 
ing-machines we  furnished,  in  one  year,  not  less  than  35,174,- 
608  garments.  II  Mr.  Bond,  chairman  of  our  "  Committee  on 
Raw  Materials,"  estimates,  from  official  reports  received  from 
the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  United  States  of  the  quan- 


*  The  Table  in  the  Appendix  contains  the  aggregate  results  np  to  Oct  25th,  I860. 
t  Wool  Report  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  for  1864,  by  George  William  Bond  mod 
George  Livermore^  p.  8. 

X  Monthly  Report  of  the  Agricnitnral  Department  for  Jannary,  1865,  p.  22. 
§  Report  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Livermore  fcr  1864,  p.  8. 
U  Report  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Livermore  for  1864,  p.  7. 
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titj  of  woollen  goods  purchased  for  the  army  in  1862  and  1863, 
that  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed  in  our  mills  for  army  use 
was,  in  — 

1862 51,400,000  lbs. 

1863 61,300,000   „ 

1864,  no  returns,  say 61,300,000   „ 

To  this  must  be  added  the  consumption  for  the  navy,  and 
for  cartridges,  and  the  total  cannot  vary  much  from  200,000,- 
000. 

Compare  this  with  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  compelled  to  ask  Congress  for  permission  to  import  5,000 
blankets  for  the  supply  of  the  Indians.* 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  illustrations  which  the  war  has 
furnished  of  the  great  truth  of  political  economy,  that  a  nation 
is  powerful  and  independent,  just  in  proportion  as  it  cultivates 
a  variety  of  industry  in  its  people. 

"  The  war  and  its  incidents,"  says  Dr.  Elder,!  "  shed  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  efifect  of  a  well-secured  home  consumption 
for  agricultural  products  of  every  kind,  of  which  the  wool- 
growing  interest  is  an  example.  lu  the  ten  years  .before  the 
rebellion,  the  sheep  of  Pennsylvania  had  decreased  12  per 
cent  in  number.  In  May,  1864,  the  Agricultural  Bureau- 
reports  an  increase  of  76  per  cent  in  four  years.  Ib 
Illinois,  they  had  fallen  off  in  the  last  census  decade  14 
per  cent.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  county  assessors,  they  had  increased  from  769,- 
135  to  1,206,695,  and  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  "  Tribune  " 
estimates  the  number  at  3,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1864,  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  per  cent  in  four 
years.    This  immense  advance  is  owing  simply  to  a  protective 


*  Pamphlet  entitled  Free  Trade  in  Raw  Materiah  considered  in  its  Effect  npon  all 
Classes  of  the  People.    New  York,  1855,  p.  14. 

t  The  Western  States,  their  Ptmuits  and  Policy,  p.  22. 
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tariff,  aided  by  the  high  rate  of  foreign  exchange  and  absolute 
possession  of  the  home  market." 

I  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon  the  American  woollen 
industry.  It  maj  appear  that  I  have  not  done  it  justice.  It 
would  have  afforded  me  satisfaction  to  give,  from  original 
sources,  special  details  of  our  manufacture ;  to  enumerate  the 
fabrics  in  which  we  excel ;  to  specify  the  inventions  which  we 
have  contributed ;  to  do  honor  to  the  great  men  whose  genius 
and  enterprise  have  built  up  the  pillars  of  our  industry ;  to 
exhibit  its  peculiar  social  and  economic  relations  in  this  coun- 
try ;  in  a  word,  to  contribute  facts  from  our  manufacture  to 
serve  to  illustrate  the  general  progress  of  the  arts.  But  the 
experience  and  observation  of  many  years,  instead  of  a  few 
months,  are  necessary  for  such  a  work.  It  can  be  done, 
indeed,  by  no  one  man.  Each  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  must 
spare  time  and  thought  to  contribute  materials  for  such  a  work 
as  shall  be  a  worthy  record  and  monumeut  of  your  labors. 
In  this  way  you  will  subserve  the  highest  object  of  our  Associ- 
ation. 

But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  woollen  manufacture 
to  vaunt  of  its  achievements.  Its  career  has  but  commenced. 
Its  aim  is  nothing  less  than  to  clothe  the  American  people  with 
indigenous  fabrics.  In  twenty  years  preceding  1862,  we  im- 
ported foreign  woollen  manufactures  of  the  value  of  ^429,422,- 
951,  —  an  average  of  upwards  of  19,000,000  a  year.  To 
displace  the  foreign  manufacture,  and  supply  a  population  of 
35,000,000,  to  be  doubled  in  thirty  more  years,  —  consuming 
more  woollen  goods  than  the  same  number  of  any  people 
in  tlie  world,  —  a  field  for  gigantic  enterprise  is  opened  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  This  consideration  leads  to  the 
second  branch  of  my  subject:  —  The  means  of  developing  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

The  requisite  above  all  others  necessary  for  the  development 
of  our  manufacture,  is  a  suflScient  and  diversified  supply  of  the 
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raw  material,  —  wool.  For  this  our  main  dependence  must 
always  be  upon  our  own  agriculture.  An  instinctive  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  leads  every  consumer  to  prefer  a  home 
product,  if  it  will  suit  iiis  purpose  equally  well  with  a  foreign 
product  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  consumer  to  buy  at 
home ;  he  saves  commissions,  exchanges,  transportation.  He 
can  select  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  he  can  sell  his  own  pro- 
ducts where  he  buys.  The  statistics  collected  by  the  Associa- 
tion show  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  use  only  domestic  wool.  Of  4073  sets,  2171  are  em- 
ployed wholly  upon  domestic  wool.  Of  931  mills,  767  use 
domestic  wool ;  while  only  46  mills  in  the  whole  country  use 
foreign  wool  alone. 

So  absolute  is  the  dependence  of  the  manufacturer  of  each 
nation  upon  the  wool-growers  of  his  own  country,  that  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  manufactures  of  different  nations 
have  been  impressed  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their  agri- 
culture. I  will  cite  some  examples,  which  will  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  show  the  direction  towards  which  it  is  desirable 
our  own  agriculture  should  tend. 

The  sheep  of  England  at  an  early  period  were  divided  into 

two  distinctly  marked  glasses.     The  one  class,  thriving  upon 

the  dry  uplands,  produced  a  short  wool,  adapted  solely  for 

making  felted  cloths,  called  clothing  wool.     Of  this  class,  the 

original  Southdown  was  a  type.     The  other  class,  of  greater 

size,  flourishing  upon  the  rich  moist  plains,  produced  wool 

characterized  by  great  length,  strength,  transparency,  and  the 

little  degree  in  which  it  possessed  the  felting  property.     This 

wool,  fitted  for  making  serges  and  stuff-goods,  was  called  comb- 

ing  wool,  from  the  instrument  used  to  make  the  fibres  straight 

and  parallel  preparatory  to  spinning.     The  type  of  this  class 

was  the  Leicester  sheep.    In  raising  sheep  of  both  kinds,  the 

primary  object  anciently  was,  the  product  of  wool ;  the  mutton 

being  merely  accessory. 

T 
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Under  the  old  system  of  pasturage,  it  was  found  that  but  a 
given  number  of  sheep  could  be  kept  on  a  certain  space  of 
ground ;  and,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  year,  they  were  defi- 
cient in  nourishment.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  culture  of  turnips  was  introduced  from  Holland 
to  England,  with  the  financial  and  political  institutions  brouglit 
over  by  William  III.  Under  the  new  system  of  agriculture, 
the  artificial  or  turnip  husbandry,  a  regular  supply  of  food  was 
provided  for  each  season  of  the  year,  and  double  or  treble  the 
number  of  sheep  could  be  kept  upon  the  same  land.  The  agri- 
culturalists of  England  then  began  to  perceive  that  the  meat 
of  the  sheep  was  a  more  important  source  of  profit  than  the 
wool,  and  that  the  wool  must  be  the  accessory.  The  revolu- 
tion, which  established  the  superiority  of  meat  .over  wool,  was 
principally  due  to  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  to  whom  England 
owes  hardly  less  than  to  Watt  and  Arkwright.  Before  his  day, 
the  English  sheep  were  not  fit  for  the  butcher  till  about  four 
or  five  years  old.  He  conceived  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
bring  sheep  to  their  full  development  before  that  age,  —  to 
make  them  fit  for  being  killed  at  two  years  old,  for  example, — 
the  produce  of  the  flocks  by  this  means  would  be  doubled.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  applied  to  the  old  Leicester  sheep  of  his 
neighborhood  what  is  now  the  well  known  principle  of  selec- 
tion in  breeding,  but  which  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
his  brilliant  experiments.  So  complete  was  his  success,  that 
the  breed  obtained  by  him,  called  the  "  New  Leicester,"  is  un- 
rivalled in  the  world  for  precocity,  produces  animals  which 
may  be  fattened  as  early  as  one  year  old,  and,  in  every  case,  have 
reached  their  full  growth  before  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
To  this  invaluable  quality  is  added  a  perfection  of  shape  which 
renders  them  more  fleshy  and  heavier  for  their  size  than  any 
known  breed.  Bakewell  himself  was  not  wanting  in  remunera- 
tion for  his  labors.  So  great  was  the  appreciation  of  his  new 
flocks,  that  he  let  his  rams  for  one  season  for  the  enormous 
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sum  of  six  thousand  guineas.  The  "  New  Leicester,"  in  time, 
came  to  be  the  most  numerous  and  widely  extended  breed 
in  all  England.  In  many  districts,  they  displaced  the  short- 
wool  breeds ;  in  others  modified  them.  The  extension  of  this 
breed  gave  preponderance  to  the  production  of  the  long  wool 
with  which  it  was  clothed.  The  great  value  of  Bakewell's  labors 
consisted,  not  only  in  contributing  a  new  race  realizing  the 
maximum  of  precocity  and  return,  when  placed  on  suitablo 
lands,  but  in  pointing  out  the  means  by  which  other  indige- 
nous jraces  might  be  improved.  The  ancient  race  of  the  Downs, 
adapted  for  the  highlands  where  the  '^Now  Leicester"  did 
not  thrive,  originally  producing  short  clothing-wool,  was  for- 
merly of  small  size,  and  yielded  but  little  meat,  and  would 
seldom  fatten  until  four  years  old.  By  a  careful  selection  of 
breeders,  and  the  good  winter  regimen  which  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry gives,  the  Englisli  breeders  caused  the  Southdown  to 
become  the  rival  of  the  ''  New  Leicester  "  in  early  development 
and  perfection  of  shape.  They  fatten  generally  when  about 
two  years  old,  and  are  sold  after  the  second  clip.  But  a  change 
was  also  effected  in  the  character  of  the  fleece,  whicli  the  far- 
mers at  first  refused  to  believe.  It  lost  the  character  of  a 
clothing-wool.  It  became  longer  and  coarser.  As  Mr.  Youatt 
says,  —  "  That  which  was  once  a  carding,  had  become  a  comb- 
ing-wool ;  and  useful  and  valuable  for  a  difierent  purpose.  It 
had  not  deteriorated,  but  it  had  changed."  *  The  same  change, 
from' the  same  cause,  has  been  effected  in  the  Cheviot  wool  of 
Scotland. 

The  result  of  this  direction  of  the  agriculture  of  England,  to 
seek  profit  rather  from  the  meat  tlian  the  wool  in  the  culture 
of  their  flocks,  is  truly  astonishing  when  a  comparison  is  made 
with  France,  —  which  pursues  a  different  system,  —  making 
the  meat  accessory  to  the  wool,  as  it  is  with  us.    Each  country 

*  Tonatt  on  Sheep,  p.  227. 
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has  an  equal  number  of  sheep.  But  England  feeds  one  sheep 
per  acre,  while  France  feeds  only  one-third  of  a  head.  The 
produce  of  the  English  sheep  is  double  that  of  the  French ;  and 
the  average  return  of  an  English  sheep-farm  is  six  times  greater 
than  a  French  one* 

The  effect  of  this  system  upon  manufactures  is  no  less 
remarkable.  The  wool  of  England,  without  the  knowledge  or 
purpose  of  her  farmers,  has  become  a  combing-wool ;  and  the 
worsted  manufacture,  through  the  unconscious  influence  of 
English  agriculture,  has  become  developed  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  towns  of  Yorkshire  have  grown  up  as  marvellously  as 
those  of  our  great  West. 

The  uses  of  the  wool  have  changed.  It  was  anciently  em- 
ployed principally  for  making  says  and  serges^  —  grave  stufis 
for  monks  or  mourners.  It  is  now  principally  used  for  making 
light  fancy  fabrics  for  female  apparel.  Spencer  describes  envy 
as  clad  in  a  garment  of  this  wool : — 

'*  All  in  a  kirtle  of  discolored  #ay, 
He  clothed  was  y  painted  full  of  eies.**  f 

The  female  of  modern  times,  arrayed  in  the  bright-colored 
textures  of  Bradford,  may  be  likened  to  the  Fidessa  of  Spencer 
in  her  outward  aspect: — 

"  A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purfled  with  gold  and  pearls."  | 

I  need  not  make  the  application  of  the  lesson  contained  in  these 
facts  to  our  own  country.  We  imported  in  1860  $15,000,000  of 
worsteds,  principally  from  England.  We  made  only  $3,000,000. 
To  replace  the  English  worsteds  we  have  absolutely  no  raw 
material,  and  depend  wholly  upon  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold 
wools  of  Canada.§      Why  should  not  the  American,  as  well 


*  Rural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  Leonce  De  Lavergne, 
translated  from  the  French.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1855,  p.  27. 

t  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  i.  Canto  iv. 

X  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  i.  Canto  ii. 

§  The  wool  known  in  our  markets  as  Canada  wool  consists  wholly  of  fleeces  fn>m 
the  long*wooled  Leicester,  Cotswold  sheep,  and  crosses  of  these  breeds  with  the  South- 
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as  the  English  farmer,  seek  a  profit  iu  mutton  and  wool  as 
well  as  in  wool  alone,  and  thus  supply  the  greatest  necessity 
of  American  manufacture  ?  * 

Another  example  of  this  dependence  of  manufactures  upon 
agriculture  is  found  in  France.  The  attempts  of  Colbert  to 
naturalize  the  merino  had  so  utterly  failed,  that  it  was  believed 
impossible  to  raise  or  multiply  this  invaluable  animal  under 
the  climate  of  France.  A  century  after  Colbert  had  made  his 
attempts,  Trudaine,  the  Minister  of  Finances  under  Louis  XY., 
had  direction  of  the  department  of  commerce.  Although  at 
that  time  the  happy  effects  of  the  administration  of  the  Min- 
ijjter  of  Louis  XIV.  were  evident,  in  the  progress  of  French 
industry,  the  indigenous  wools  were  all  of  moderate  quality,  and 
the  manufacturers  obtained  all  their  choice  wools  from  abroad. 
Spain  threatened  to  organize  manufactures  of  her  own,  and  it 
was  feared  that  France  would  be  no  longer  able  tO  obtain  her 
choice  wools.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Trudaine  conceived  the 
happy  thought  of  applying  to  Daubenton,  already  distinguished 


down,  recently  introdaced  from  England.  Kr.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  Canada  West,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of  these  sheep.  The  flocks  in  Canada  are  small, 
averaging  from  20  to  60  head.  It  has  been  estimated  that  6,000,000  poands  of  long 
wool  will  be  grown  this  year.  Large  numbers  of  Canadian  sheep  have  been  carried 
to  the  West  during  the  present  season.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
Canada  wool  for  the  present  year,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Cameron,  an  intelligent  worsted 
manufacturer,  whose  data,  showing  the  consumption  of  each  mill,  are  now  before  me,  at 
6,600,000  lbs.  The  success  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  in  fabricating 
alpaca  goods  from  Canada  lustre  wools,  has  demonstrated  that  the  wool  does  not 
deteriorate.  The  Canada  wool  has  been  found  equal  to  the  best  English  lustre  wool, 
imported  expressly  for  comparison.  The  free  wool  of  Canada  has  been  an  inestimable 
boon  to  our  worsted  manufacturers.  It  does  not  compete  with  the  production  of  our 
own  farmers,  as  we  grow  hardly  more  than  200,000  lbs.  of  long  wool,  while  Canada  con- 
sumes 300,000  lbs.  annually  of  our  clothing  wool.  It  is  not  possible  that  our  own  pro- 
duction of  long  wool  will  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Long-wooled  Flemish  sheep  have  been  recently  imported  from  Friesland  by  Mr. 
Chenery,  of  Belmont  They  are  said,  by  Youatt  (p.  176),  to  be  more  prolific  than  any 
English  breed.  Their  milk  is  valuable,  and  is  used  by  the  Dutch  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  of  a  good  quality. 

*  See  an  excellent  article,  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Sheep  Husbandry  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1862, 
p.  242,  in  which  the  raising  of  long-woolad  shaep  is  forcibly  recommended. 
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for  his  profound  iuvestigations  in  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he 
was  associated  with  the  illustrious  Buffon.  Daubenton,  who 
had  studied  the  question  of  domestic  animals  with  Buffbii,  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  mission  of  ameliorating  the  domestic 
sheep  of  his  own  country.  The  government  furnished  him  the 
means  of  establishing  a  sheep-fold  for  experiments  at  Montbard, 
his  native  country ;  and,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  viz.,  from 
1766  to  1776,  he  had  solved  the  problem  which,  for  a  century, 
had  been  thought  impossible.  He  produced  superfine  wool 
from  the  coarse  native  sheep  of  Prance.  "  I  allied,"  he  says  in 
his  instructions  for  shepherds,  ^'  rams  whose  wool  was  the 
finest  with  ewes  having  as  much  hair  as  wool,  to  judge  by  ex- 
tremes tlie  effect  of  the  wool  of  the  ram  upon  that  of  the  ewe. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  issue  from  this  cross  a  ram  with  super- 
fine wool.  This  great  amelioration  gave  me  the  more  hope  for 
tiie  success  of  my  enterprise,  as  it  was  produced  by  a  Rousselon 
ram.*  I  had  at  that  time  had  no  Spanish  rams."  ^^  By  these 
experiments,  continued  with  the  greatest  precautions,"  he 
continues,  '^I  brought  all  the  races  of  my  sheepfold  to  the 
degree  of  fineness  of  Spanish  wool  without  using  any  Spanish 
stock."  He  caused  his  wools  to  be  made  into  fabrics  at  the 
Gobelin  manufactory,  and  the  stuffs  were  pronounced  to  have 
all  the  fineness  of  those  made  with  Spanish  wools  with  more 
nerve  and  strength.  Convinced  by  this  success,  Louis  XVI. 
obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1786,  a  flock  of  merinos, 
which  he  placed  at  Bambouillet,  under  the  direction  of  Dau- 
benton.  Enlightened  by  his  previous  labors  upon  the  domestic 
sheep,  the  practical  naturalist  found  no  difSculty  in  accli- 
mating and  ameliorating  the  Spanish  race.  Tlie  flock  at 
Rambouillet  was  multiplied.  It  furnished  an  example  and  sup- 
plied reproducers,  which  were  spread  everywhere  throughout 
France.     A  school  of  shepherds  was  organized ;  other  national 


*  The  finest  of  French  natiyf  breeds.    NoTesa  traits  snr  Uine,  p.  67. 
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sheepfolds  were  founded,  and  the  merinos  were  establislied  in 
France*  Daubenton  continued  to  publish  treatises  upon  their 
management.  Even  fifty- three  years  after  liis  first  labors, 
when  84  years  old,  he  addressed  the  Institute  in  relation  to 
experiments  upon  sheep   which   he   was  then   carrying    on. 

*  One  of  the  meet  interesting  resolts  of  the  acclimatation  of  the  merinos  in  France  is 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  perfectly  fixed  race,  remarkable  for  its  silky  wool,  called  the 
Mauchamp  race.  In  1828,  there  was  accidentally  produced  at  the  farm  of  Mauchamp, 
cultivated  by  M.  Graux,  a  ram,  badly  and  even  monstrously  formed,  having  a  head  of 
unusual  size  and  a  tail  of  great  length,  but  having  a  wool  remarkable  for  its  softness, 
and  above  all  for  its  lustre,  which  resembled  that  of  silk.  This  was  the  second  animal  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  bom  in  the  flock  of  merinos  at  Mauchamp;  the  first  had  been 
killed  by  the  mother.  Mr.  Graux  separated  it  from  the  flock,  and  raised  it  apart,  to  pre- 
vent any  accident,  and  used  it  for  reproduction :  obtaining  some  animals  similar  to  the 
sire,  and  others  to  the  dam.  Taking  afterwards  the  animals  similar  to  the  sire,  and  cross- 
ing them  among  themselves  or  with  the  sire,  which  served  as  a  type,  he  succeeded  in 
forming,  little  by  little,  a  small  flock  of  animals  whose  wool  was  perfectly  silky.  When 
he  had  arrived  at  this  result,  he  occupied  himself  in  modifying  the  forms,  which  he  easily 
accomplished;  and  finally  in  modifying  the  size,  originally  quite  small,  but  which  is  now 
the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  French  merinos,  —  rams  of  three  years  old  weighing  as  much 
as  80  kilogrammes,  and  a  flock  of  six  hundred  head  producing  on  an  average  two  kilo- 
grammes of  wool  washed  on  the  back.  As  with  all  innovators,  M.  Graux  met  on  all 
sides  detractors  of  his  discovery.  The  farmers  pretended  that  the  silky  type  could  not 
be  preserved  when  transported  from  Mauchamp;  and  the  manufacturers  asserted  that  the 
wool  was  so  pliant  and  slippery  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it.  They  even  com- 
plained of  the  very  qualities  which  distinguish  it  It  is  probable  that  the  discoverer 
would  have  renounced  the  development  of  this  magnificent  race,  if  he  had  not  been  en- 
couraged by  an  annual  subvention  from  the  government,  obtained  by  M.  Yvart,  the 
Inspector-general  of  the  imperial  sheepfolds.  In  1853,  M.  Davin,  a  manufacturer  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zeal  and  skill  in  introducing  new  material  to  the  textile  arts,  experi- 
mented upon  the  material  rejected  by  others.  He  succeeded  in  making  magnificent 
stuflfs  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs.  They  exliibited,  in  the  tender 
colors  especially,  reflections  of  light  which  had  never  been  before  observed,  and  a  softness 
wliich  had  never  been  found  in  any  material  of  wool  of  any  degree  of  fineness.  The 
silky  lustre  was  so  marked,  that,  in  a  chaUis  made  with  a  silken  warp  and  weft  of  Mau- 
champ wool,  although  the  stuff  contained  only  one-eighth  of  silk  and  seven-eighths  of 
silky  wool,  it  was  as  brilliant  as  if  made  entirely  of  silk.  Merinos,  mousselines,  satins  of 
China,  and  shawls,  made  of  this  material,  equalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  analogous  pro- 
ducts made  of  the  finest  Cashmere  yams.  The  commission  of  savans,  who  reported  upon 
the  qualities  of  this  new  race  to  the  Imperial  Society  of  Acclimatation,  say :  "  The  silky 
wool  is  destined  to  replace  completely  in  oiur  industry  the  Cashmere  which  comes  from 
Thibet  It  is  fully  as  brilliant  as  Cashmere,  fully  as  soft;  and,  while  it  costs  less  as  a  raw 
material,  it  requires  less  manipulation  to  be  transformed  into  yam,  since  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  hair  {Jarre) j  which  must  be  removed  from  the  Cashmere."  In  1857,  a  medal  of 
the  first  class  was  decreed  to  M.  Davin  for  his  industrial  application  of  this  material ;  and 
the  society  above  referred  to  has  proposed  a  prize  of  2,000  fVancs  for  a  flock  of  one  hun- 
dred animals  of  the  silky  type.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Imperiule  Zoologique  d' Acclima- 
tation, t  v.  p.  113,  also  t  vi.  p.  602. 
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Although  it  was  scarcely  before  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire that  the  advantages  of  the  new  race  began  to  be  under- 
stood, one-fourth  of  the  sheep  of  France  consist  at  present  of 
merinos  from  this  stock.     The  merino  of  France  has  become, 
through  the  culture  of  her  agriculturalists,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  tlie  merino  races.     In  size  and  weigiit  of  washed  wool 
it  surpasses  all  other  merinos,  and  their  French  savans  say  of 
tliem,  "  We  arc  at  present  the  first  in  the  entire  world  for  the 
fiuiQness  and  quality  of  our  wools,  and  the  beauty  and  good 
conformation  of  the  merinos  which  produce  them."     Within 
even   the  present    year  the  Imperial   Zoological   Society   of 
Acclimatation,  at  the  instance  of  its  President, —  the  illustrious 
Drouyn  de  L'huys,  the  Premier  of  Napoleon  III.,  —  has  dedi- 
cated a  statue  to  the  great  naturalist  who  endowed  France 
with  this  magnificent  legacy,  to  prove,  in  the  language  of  its 
Vice-president,  "  that  no  true  glory  passes  unperceived,  that 
every  serious  servitor  of  his  country  and  humanity  receives 
sooner  or  later  liis  just  recompense."  * 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  agricultural  achievement  of 
France  upon  the  character  of  her  fabrics  ?  The  high  culture 
of  the  French  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  great  size  and 
weight  of  fleece,  has  done  for  the  merino  in  France  what  it  did 
for  Southdown  in  England ;  it  has  added  length  to  the  fibre, 
and  made  it  a  genuine  combing-wool.f    Its  value  for  this  pur- 


*  M.  Richard,  Vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Acclimatation.  See  Bulle- 
tin de  la  Soci^t^  Imperiale  Zoologique  d' Acclimatation,  2  Sevie,  t.  i.  November,  1864, 
p.  647,  et  aeq. 

t  Although  the  prevailing  character  of  the  French  fleeces  is  as  above  described,  a 
bree<1  of  sheep  has  been  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  France  which  rival  in  fineness 
of  wool  the  most  reputed  flocks  of  Saxony.  TUey  are  called  the  sheep  of  Kaz,  and 
have  been  cultivated  by  an  agricultural  association  of  that  name  for  over  sixty  years. 
The  original  nucleus  of  the  flock  was  derived  from  the  most  ancient  of  the  Royal 
Cabana!*,  and  the  fl«)ck  htis  been  increased  without  any  admixture  of  foreign  blood. 
The  flock  in  1840  had  been  reduced  to  about  500  head,  but  the  wool  still  preserved  its 
reputation  for  fineness,  softness,  force,  and  elasticity.  The  price  at  that  time  was  about 
five  francs  the  kilogramme  for  wool  in  the  yolk,  which  was  double  the  price  of  the 

>ls  iif  Rambouillet.    The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  is  a  little  less  than  two  kllo- 
i,  or  about  4  lbs.    Gen.  Lafayette  raised  sheep  of  this  race*  at  La  Gi-ange;  and 
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pose  is  thus  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
practical  manufacturers  of  France : — 

**  There  are  two  facts  we  ought  to  proclaim  abroad.  ' 

'^  The  first  is,  that  without  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
race  into  our  flocks,  and  without  all  the  skill  of  our  agricul- 
turists, we  should  still  vegetate  in  dependence  upon  neighbor- 
ing nations,  and  should  be  reduced  to  clothe  ourselves  with 
their  stufls.  It  is  to  the  admirable  revolution  in  the  raising  of 
ovine  animals  that  we  owe  the  beautiful  industry  of  spinning 
the  merino  combing-wools.  It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  splen- 
dor of  the  industries  of  weaving  combing-wool  at  Paris,  at 
Rheims,  at  Boubais,  at  Amiens,  and  St.  Quentin. 

^^  The  second  fact  is,  that  the  aspect,  the  quality,  the  char- 
acter of  our  modern  tissues,  in  a  word,  all  that  makes  them 
deserve,  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  name  of  new  inventions,  is 
due  principally  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  combing-wool 
obtained  by  the  Spanish  cross.  There  are  few,  very  few  inven- 
tions, in  the  contexture  of  the  stuffs,  or  in  their  mounting  upon 
the  looms,  which  are  still  the  same  as  in  the  18th  century.  It  is 
because  it  has  been  favored  by  the  wool  of  merinos  that  the  19th 
century  has  changed  the  physiognomy  of  the  tissues  of  preced- 
ing ages."  * 

Before  inquiring  what  profit  our  manufacturers  can  derive 
from  these  facts,  I  wish  to  cite  an  American  example  of  the 
influence  of  agriculture  upon  our  manufactures,  and  pay  hom- 
age to  an  American  name  less  widely  known  but  hardly  less 
deserving  of  honor  than  those  of  Bakewell  and  Daubenton. 

Col.  Humphreys,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Washington's 
family  at  his  home  on  the  Potomac,  and  had  been  imbued  with 
a  taste  for  agriculture  by  tlie  immortal  farmer  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
having  been  afterwards  Minister  to  Spain,  made  the  first  im- 

in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner,  in  1828,  recommends  their  introduction  into  tlie  United 
States.  —  New  England  Farmer,  voL  vii.  p.  92.    See  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  d* Acolima- 
tation.  vol.  vii.  p.  479. 
*  Beruoville,  p.  166. 
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portant  importation  of  pure  merino  slieep  from  the  Spanish 
cabanas.    In  1813,  Stephen  Atwood,  of  Woodbury,  Connecti- 
cut, bought  a  ewe  of  Col.  Humphreys.     He  bred  this  ewe  and 
her  descendants  with  rams  in  his  neighborhood,  which  he  knew 
to  be  of  the  pure  Humphreys's  blood,  until  about  1830,  after 
which  he  uniformly  used  rams  from  his  own  flock.     This  flock 
gaining  much  public  favor,  althougli  full  of  what  would  be 
now  regarded  deficiencies,  attracted  the  attention  of  Edwin 
Hammond,  a  farmer  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  who  made  con- 
siderable purchases  of  Mr.  At  wood's  sheep  in  1844  and  1846. 
A  distinguished  member  of  this  Association,  whose  invaluable 
contributions  to  American-sheep  husbandry  place  him  by  the 
side  of  the  illustrious  Yon  Thaer  in  Germany,  thus  describes 
the  physiological  achievements  of  Mr.  Hammond :  "  By  a  per- 
fect understanding  and  exquisite  management  of  his  materials, 
this  great  breeder  has  effected  quite  as  marked  an  improT&- 
ment  in  the  American  merino  as  Mr.  BakewcU  effected  among 
the  long-wooled  sheep  of  England.    He  has  converted  the  thin, 
light-boned,  smallish,  and  imperfectly-covered  sheep   above 
described,  into  large,  round,  low,  strong-boned  sheep,  models 
of  compactness,  and  not  a  few  of  them  models  of  beauty,  for 
fine-wooled  sheep.*     I  examined  the  flock  nearly  a  week   in 
February,  1863.    They  were  in  very  fine  condition,  though  the 
ewes  were  fed  only  with  hay.     Two  of  them  weighed  about 
140  lbs.  each.     One  of  the  two  largest  ewes  had  yielded  a 
fleece  of  11^  lbs.,  and  the  other,  14^  lbs.,  of  unwashed  wool. 
The  whole  flock,  usually  about  200  in  number,  —  with  a  duo 
proportion  of  young  and  old,  including  say  two  per  cent  of  old 
rams,  and  no  wethers,  —  yields  an  average  of  about  10  lbs. 

*  It  was  stated  at  a  public  discussion  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  in  September,  1865, 
that  Mr.  Hammond  was  offered  $10,000  for  his  celebrated  ram  Gold-drop,  but  the  owner 
refused  to  sell  him.  He  alone  possessed  the  characteristics  he  had  been  striving  for  for 
years.  The  President  of  the  Society  stated  that  Mr.  Hammond  was  present  when  the 
lamb,  which  became  so  valuable,  was  dropped.  He  turned  it  over,  and  examined  it  with 
tlic  warmest  admiration,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Welcome !  I  have  been  looking  for  you  fifteen 
years  and  more,  and  now  I  have  got  you." — Boston  Evening  Courier,  Sept  16th,  1866. 
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of  unwashed  wool  per  head.  The  great  weight  is  not  made 
up  by  the  extra  amount  of  yolk  "  (although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  not  the  prevailing  opinion  of  manufac- 
turers), "  but  by  the  extra  length  and  thickness  of  every 
part  of  the  fleece.  It  is  of  a  high  medium  quality,  and  very 
even.  In  every  respect  this  eminent  breeder  has  directed  his 
whole  attention  to  solid  value,  and  has  never  sacrificed  a  par- 
ticle of  it  to  attain  either  points  of  no  value  or  less  value."  ♦ 
The  genius  of  the  American  breeder  received  its  crowning 
honor  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Hamburg,  in  1863. 
Sheep  bred  from  Mr.  Hammond's  stock,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  —  "  among  350  competing  sheep  from  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, Germany,  and  France,  —  received  a  first  prize  for  the  best 
ram,  a  second  prize  for  .the  second  best  ram,  and  a  first 
prize  for  the  best  ewes."  f  The  fleeces  of  the  Vermont  breeds 
may  be  regarded  as  types  of  the  American  merino  fleece,  and 
the  character  of  this  wool  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon 
American  manufactures.  It  is  not  a  clothing-wool,  for  the 
American  merino  wool  exceeds  all  other  merino  wool  in  length. 
The  wool  exhibited  at  Hamburg  was  from  2f  inches  to  8^ 
inches  long;  and,  according  to  German  authorities  on  wool,  1^ 
inches  is  the  extreme  limit  for  the  length  of  clothing-wool  for 
the  filling4  Hence  we  have  comparatively  no  manufactures  of 
broadcloth. §    American  merino  wool  is  fitted  for  fancy  cassi- 


•  The  Practical  Shepherd,  by  HeiiTy  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  p.  89. 

t  See  extract  from  the  official  record  of  awards,  published  in  the  Rural  New  Torker, 
September  9,  1865.  The  class  of  merinos  in  which  Mr.  Campbell's  were  shown  wes 
**  stocks  which  have  been  bred  with  especial  reference  to  quantity  of  wool." 

J  "A  length  of  IJ  inches  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  for  card  (clothing) 
wool.  It  is  true  a  longer  wool  may  be  used,  but  then  it  is  only  for  the  warp  of  the  tis- 
sues, and  the  wool  required  for  this  purpose  is  only  two>fifths  of  the  quantity  employed.*' 
Traits  des  Bdtes  0\ane8  par  Aug  de  Weckherlin.  Intendant  de  Prince  de  Hohen  Zol- 
lem,  p.  90. 

4  Since  the  above  statement  was  made,  I  have  learned  that  it  requires  a  material 
qualification,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  a  name  identified  with  the  establishment  of 
the  cotton  manuikcture  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  associated  with  the  w^cvnl  ^  "^^^ 
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meres,  in  which  we  excel ;  for  fine  shawls,  in  which  we  have 
attained  great  perfection;  for  mousselines  de  laine,  which 
we  have  of  great  excellence,  and  which  we  owe  to  our  Ameri- 
can fleeces.  The  true  value  of  the  fleece  of  the  American 
merino  is  for  combing  purposes,  for  which  it  has  remarkable 
analogy  with  that  of  France.  This  country  will  never  know 
the  inestimable  treasure  which  it  has  in  its  fleeces,  until 
American  manufacturers  appropriate  them  to  fabricate  the 
soft  tissues  of  merinos,  thibets,  and  caslimeres,  to  which 
France  owes  "  the  splendor  of  the  industries  of  combing-wool  at 
Paris,  Rheims,  and  Boubaix."  Although  our  main  dependence 
for  raw  material  must  always  be  upon  our  agriculture,  it  sup- 
plies but  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  our  wants,  and  it  is 
probable  will  never  supply  it  wholly.  Our  farmers  will  pro- 
bably never  attempt  to  supply  the  cheap  coarse  wools  which 
Egypt  and  South  America  furnish,  nor  will  they  soon  abandon 
the  lusty  merinos  for  the  small  and  delicate  Saxons.*  For  our 
very  coarse,  and,  for  some  time  to  come,  for  our  very  fine,  and 
for  our  long  wools,  we  must  depend  upon  the  foreign  market. 
Our  manufactures  certainly  cannot  be  extended  unless  we  can 
bo  on  some  terms  of  equality  with  foreigners  who  have  uo 
restriction  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials ;  for  all  the  principal 


broaddoth  manufacture  in  this  coontiy.  During  the  present  year  the  Webster  Woollen 
Manufacturing  Company,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Slater,  has  established,  on 
a  very  large  scale,  the  manufacture  of  broadcloths,  which  rival  the  best  German  fabrics. 

*  I  refer  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  north  and  west.  With  the  auspicious  advent  ot 
free  labor,  an  inviting  field  for  fine-wool  husbandry  is  opcnjsd  on  the  Appalachian  slopes 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  prairies  of  Texas.  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gilbert, 
of  Ware,  whose  opera  cloths,  made  of  the  finest  Saxony  and  Silesian  wools,  have  re- 
placed the  best  French  goods  in  the  New-Tork  market,  for  saying  that  most  admirable 
fine  wools  have  been  grown  in  the  "Panhandle,**  Virginia.  Judge  Baldwin,  the  late 
eminent  examiner  in  the  class  of  "  Fibres  and  Textiles  **  at  the  U.  S.  Patent  Ofilce,  and 
formerly  a  practical  flockmaster  in  Tennessee,  assures  me  that  the  culture  of  fine-wooled 
sheep  can  be  pursued  to  the  utmost  advantage  in  the  Southern  States.  Cotton  may  not 
be  king  even  in  its  own  vaunted  domain. 

For  the  best  histoiy  extant,  in  our  language,  of  the  fine^wool  husbandry  of  Gennany, 
is  referred  to  the  article  of  Bfr.  Fleischnum  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Oflice  Report 
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manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  have  pmctically  thrown  open 
their  markets  to  the  raw  material  of  manufacture.*  I  will 
refer  to  hut  one  instance  of  the  impolicy  of  even  the  present 
comparatively  moderate  restrictions  upon  raw  material.  We 
have  already  constructed,  in  this  country,  machinery  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  bunting,  webbing,  braids,  and  bindings, 
sufficient  to  make  all  required  in  the  United  States.  The  long 
combing-wools  required  for  these  manufactures  cost  in  England 
85  cents,  and  pay  a  duty  of  12  cents  and  10  per  cent,  averaging 
about  45  per  cent.  Two  pounds  of  wool  are  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  worsted,  and  the  revenue  tax  on  the  manufactured 
goods,  therefore,  equals  12  per  cent  on  the  raw  material. 
Without  any  duty  on  the  imported  worsted,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer would  have  an  advantage  of  57  per  cent.  The  duty 
on  bunting,  made  wholly  of  worsted  yarn,  is  50  per  cent.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  has  therefore  an  advantage  at  present 
of  7  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of  bunting.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  worsted  yarns  now  made,  enter  into  the  fabrica- 
tion of  those  beautiful  goods  called  fancy  hosiery  goods, — 
zephyrs,  nubas,  Ac,  —  for  which  the  manufacturers  of  Phila- 
delphia are  so  celebrated.     The  only  protection  which  the 


*  Rates  of  duty  on  wool  imported  into  the  principal  manaf)u:taring  nations  of  Europe, 
according  to  the  Customs  Tari£Q}  of  all  nations,  up  to  the  year  1866  :— 

Great  Britain f^ee. 

France  (Tariff  of  1860) „ 

Belgium „ 

Zollverein^  including  Pmssia,  Saxony, ) 
and  21  other  States )   '    *    *      " 

Netherlands „ 

(  20  copeks  per  pood  or 

BoBsia <     about  2  cents  per 

(    pound. 

{2d.  per  centner  (or  . 
128^  Ibe.  avoirdu- 
pois.) 

{Common  86e.  6d.  per 
100  Ihs.;  Saxon, 
28s.  9d.  pet  1<K^V»&. 
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manufacturer  has,  is  his  superior  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
styles  which  will  suit  the  American  fancy.  The  English  manu- 
facturers are  not  quick  enough  to  learn  our  styles  ;  although 
it  is  said  they  had  given  large  orders  for  Philadelphia  hosiery 
to  imitate  our  fashions.  One  mortifying  result  of  this  absolute 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  English  worsted  manufacture  is, 
that  we  actually  make  no  bunting.  To  our  shame  be  it  spoken, 
all  our  flags  are  grown,  spun,  woven,  and  dyed  in  England ; 
and  on  the  last  4th  of  July,  the  proud  American  ensigns  which 
floated  over  every  national  ship,  post,  and  fort,  and  every 
patriotic  home,  flaunted  forth  upon  the  breeze  the  industrial 
dependence  of  America  upon  England  !  * 

I  do  not  propose  to  disc]iss  the  question  of  the  free  admis- 
sion of  raw  materials,  or  the  relative  duty  on  wool  and  woollen 
fabrics.  Most  of  us,  as  manufacturers,  believe  that  so  long  as 
the  home  product  of  wool  is  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  our 
machinery,  the  only  protection  which  can  avail  the  wool-grower 
must  include  protection  to  the  manufacturer;  and  that  any 
policy  which  deprives  the  manufacturer  of  the  home  market 
for  goods,  tends  to  deprive  the  grower  of  the  home  market  for 
wool,  and  to  oblige  him  to  compete  in  the  general  markets  of 
the  world  with  other  wool-growers ;  and  that  the  only  reliable 
protection  of  the  wool-grower  is  in  the  ability  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  convert  his  clip  into  goods  which  will  command  the 
home  market.  We  believe  that  the  mutuality  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  two  industries  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  that  the  wool-growers  have  always  been  prosperous 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  interest  secured  them 
a  home  market,  and  that  the  seasons  of  depression  have  been 
only  when  the  depression  of  manufacturing  has  diminished 
the  home  demand.f     But  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  believe,  or 


*  My  principal  authority  for  these  statements  is  Mr.  Allen  Camenm,  of  the  Abbott 
Worsted  Company,  Westford,  Mass. 

argument  of  Mr.  Rowland  6.  Hazard  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode  Island  woollen 
before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  May  11, 1864.    These  views 
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even  prove  all  this.  There  can  be  no  reliance  upon  a  perma- 
nent friendly  legislation  for  both  interests  unless  the  wool- 
growers  are  satisfied.  Our  object  is  not  to  reach  Congress,  but 
to  convince  the  farmers  of  the  West,  who  will  inevitably  con- 
trol the  legislation  of  this  country,  of  the  absolute  identity  of 
our  interests.  The  most  important  means  of  extending  our 
manufacture,  therefore,  is  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  wool-growers.  How  shall  this  be  accomplished  ?  Let 
them  understand  that,  while,  individually,  the  manufacturers 
will  follow  their  commercial  instincts  in  buying  at  the  cheapest 
market,  they  utterly  repudiate  all  associations  or  combina- 
tions to  lower  the  market  price.  Let  manufacturers  be  more 
careful  in  the  selection  of  their  agents  for  purchasing  wool,  or 
let  them  go  themselves  into  the  agricultural  districts  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  farmers  and  their  flocks.  If  there 
is  any  rule  of  the  trade  which  operates  inequitably  towards  tlie 
wool-grower,  let  it  be  abolished.  The  complaint  has  been 
made  by  the  wool-growers,  that  the  rule  that  all  wools  shall  be 


are  not  confiiied  to  manu&cturen.  I  find  the  following  in  the  New-England  Fanner, 
April,  1828f  vol.  Ti.,  p.  208:  —  "Mr.  Mallaiy,  of  Vermont  (a  wool  growing  State),  in  hia 
speech  on  the  tariff  bill,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  opposed  the  pro- 
posed additional  duty  on  wool  costing  eight  cents  per  pound  and  under.  lie  said  such 
wool  was  not  and  would  not  be  produced  in  this  country.  The  farmers  of  ATermont 
would  not  grow  wool  worth  ten  or  twelve  cents,  when  they  could  as  well  produce  that 
which  may  be  worth  forty  or  fifty  cents.  This  coarse,  imported  wool  is  made  into  negro 
cloths  and  inferior  baizes  and  flannels.  The  manufacture  of  it  is  established,  and  ought 
not  to  be  driven  from  the  country  and  given  to  foreigners.  The  proposed  duty  would 
amount  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  would  ruin  the  manufacturer  of  coarse  fabrics  at 
a  blow,  without  benefiting  the  farmer.  If  the  latter  should  raise  wool  worth  eight  or 
twelve  cents,  he  could  not  find  a  market  for  it  He  was  alFO  opposed  to  the  other  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  respecting  wool  and  woollens.  The  charge  on  wool  was  too  high,  or  that 
on  woollens  was  not  high  enough ;  and  this  disproportion  would  inevitably  ruin  the  man- 
ufacturer and  with  him  the  wool  grower.  If  the  former  could  not  purchase  the  wool  of  the 
latter,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  purchase  it  The  markets  of  Europe  are  fiill  of  wool,  and 
prices  are  very  low.  The  English  wool-growers  are  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  duty  on 
foreign  wool,  but  their  petitions  will  not  be  granted.  The  English  woollen  manufacturers 
will  receive  every  encouragement,  and  will  be  able  to  sell  their  goods  at  the  lowest  rate 
possible  so  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  that  they  can  break  down  the  American  manufac- 
turers. Should  they  succeed  in  accomplishing  that  object,  they  will  then  raise  their 
prices,  and  we  must  pay  them.** — Hampshire  Gazette. 
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washed,  or  subjected  to  a  deduction  of  one-third,  to  put  tbem 
upon  a  par  with  brook-washed  wools,  operates  unequally  and 
inequitably.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  subject  has  been 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  this  Association,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, receive  the  action  of  this  body.  Let  our  manufacturers 
interest  themselves  directly  in  the  production  of  desirable 
varieties  of  wool.  What  could  be  a  more  becoming  or  prac- 
tical contribution  from  our  manufacturers  to  agriculture,  than 
the  offer  of  a  really  munificent  prize  for  the  best  flock  of  fifty 
English  long-wooled  sheep,  born  and  raised  in  this  country,  or 
the  best  flock  of  Angora  goats  ?  *  A  practicable  mode  of  ex- 
tending amicable  relations  between  the  two  industries  is 
suggested  by  what  has  been  done  in  Germany.  In  1823,  the 
illustrious  Von  Thaer,  the  great  sheep-breeder  of  Germany, 
invited  all  the  flock-masters  and  wool-manufacturers  of  Ger- 
many to  meet  at  Leipsic,  and  visit  the  exposition  of  wools 
wliich  has  since  become  so  important.  He  urged  them  to 
enlighten  each  other  mutually  in  respect  to  their  reciprocal 
interests,  and  to  receive  precise  indications  of  the  demands  of 
manufacturers.  This  congress  convened,  and  was  continued 
from  year  to  year,  and  contributed  essentially  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  German  wools  and  cloths.  An  important  result 
of  this  congress  was  the  adoption,  in  1848,  of  a  fixed  termin- 
ology for  the  raising  of  sheep  and  knowledge  of  wools.f     It  is 


*  The  Angora  goat,  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  first  described  by  Belon  in 
the  sixth  century,  is  diffused  around  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  beyond  the  central 
plains  of  Asia  from  Armenia  to  Chinese  Tartary.  The  district  of  Angora,  where  it  most 
abounds,  is  described  as  a  country  with  a  dxy  atmosphere,  and  very  hot  summers,  and 
very  cold  winters,  —  the  mercury  descending  to  20  degrees  centigrade.  The  number  of 
head  in  the  district  of  Angora  is  estimated  at  from  400,000  to  600,0u0,  and  the  product  of 
wool  at  2,000,000  pounds.  Formerly  the  wools  of  Angora  were  spun  and  woven  in  th^ 
place,  and  were  exported  in  the  form  of  yams  and  camlet«»,  of  which  the  city  of  Angorm 
sold,  in  1844,  35,000  pieces  to  Europe.  The  exportatiou  of  the  wool  called  tijlik  in 
Turkey,  and  mofiair  in  England,  was  prohibited,  and  the  native  spinners  and  weavers 
were  protected  against  the  machinery  of  Europe.  Some  1200  looms  were  emploved. 
The  natives  displayed  great  skill  in  making  gloves  and  hosier^",  and  summer  robes  of 
great  bjauty  for  the  Turkish  grandees.    The  town  flourished,  and  the  whole  population 

t  WccherllUj  Traitd  dcs  betes  ovines,  p.  25. 
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believed  that  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  respective 
associations  of  wool-growers  and  manufacturers  in  this  country 
would  have  the  happiest  efiect  upon  the  harmony  of  both  in- 
terests, and  might  accomplish  important  practical  results,  not 
the  least  of  which  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  terminology 
for  the  description  and  knowledge  of  wools  in  our  own  .markets 
and  farms. 

The  surest  means  of  developing  our  industry  rests  with  the 
manufacturer  alone.  It  is  for  him  perpetually  to  aspire  to  the 
utmost  excellence  in  his  products.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
manufacturer  wlio  suffers  his  goods  to  run  down  will  inevitably 
bring  down  with  them  his  credit  and  his  fortune.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  trade-marks  on  your  goods  should  be  like  the 
tower  mark  on  old  silver,  the  stamp  of  the  true  metal,  or  the 
marks  on  Swedish  iron,  recognized  ail  over  the  world  as  infal- 


was  employed  and  happy  in  the  pursuit  of  their  beautiful  industiy.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment was  tcmptedf  by  British  influence,  to  admit,  finee  of  duty,  the  products  of  European 
machinery,  and  to  permit  the  export  of  the  raw  tiflik.  This  fatal  step  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  town  of  Angora.  Instead  of  1200,  not  more  than  fifty  looms  were  employed; 
the  retail  merchants,  weavers,  hand-spinners,  and  dyers,  were  ruined,  and  the  city,  having 
at  its  command  all  the  raw  material  for  a  most  important  and  characteristic  manufacture, 
offers,  in  its  sad  decline,  another  monument  of  the  desolating  influence  of  that  system 
which  would  make  the  raw  material  of  every  country  tributary  to  the  one  great  workshop 
of  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  product  of  Angora  wool  is  now  exported  to  England,  and  is 
spun  into  yams  which  are  largely  exported  to  France.  They  are  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Utrecht  velvets,  lace,  braid,  fine  shawls,  &c.  Vigorous  attempts  htive  recently 
been  made  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  to  acclimate  this  species;  but 
nowhere  have  they  succeeded  as  in  the  United  States.  The  first  importations  of  seven 
head  were  made  about  seventeen  years  ago  by  Dr.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina.  About  three 
hundred  have  been  imported  since.  Their  progeny,  with  crosses,  is  said  by  Mr.  Diehl 
to  number  several  thousand,  scattered  in  flocks  of  from  12  to  300  hundred  head,  princi- 
pally in  the  south-western  States.  A  flock  imported  this  season  by  Mr.  Chenery,  of  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  which  I  have  examined,  is  in  excellent  condition.  This  flock  numbered  ten 
when  it  started,  and  fourteen  upon  arrival  at  Boston.  They  were  driven  800  miles  to 
Constantinople,  and  were  seven  months  upon  the  voyage,  but  arrived  in  good  health. 
The  value  of  the  wool  in  the  market  is  now  about  $1.25  per  pound  (not  S6  to  $8,  as 
stated  in  the  Agricultural  Reports).  The  agent  of  the  Abbott  Tj^orsted  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Westford,  Mass.,  informs  me  that  he  has  similar  machinery  for  spinning  this 
wool  to  that  used  in  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Titus  Salt,  of  Bradford.  —  See 
article  by  Israel  S.  Diehl,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Report,  1663,  p.  216.  Southcy  on  Colonial 
Wooli>,  p.  322,  et  teq.    Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  d*Acclimatation,  t.  v.  p.  669. 
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lible  seals  of  uniform  excellence.  The  credit  of  your  mills  and 
the  honor  of  your  houses  will  be  the  most  certain  fortunes  for 
yourselves  and  the  best  legacies  to  your  sons.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  you  should  be  content  to  keep  up  the  old  standard 
of  your  goods.  The  highest  attribute  of  humanity  is  the  pas- 
sion for  perfection,  the  aspiration  for  some  unattained  ideal. 
The  noblest  men  stamp  these  aspirations  upon  all  their  earnest 
works ;  they  are  then  no  longer  workmen,  traders ;  tliey  be- 
come artists.  Art  is  not  found  alone  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. It  is  the  domain  of  Minerva,  who  gave  the  distaff,  as 
well  as  of  the  Muses.  The  lover  of  art  sees  it  in  "  the  Stones  of 
Venice,"  the  iron  scroll-work  and  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
in  the  old  tapestries  of  Versailles,  —  in  every  work  of  man's 
hands  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  soul.  The  sturdy  honesty 
of  the  English  clothiers  of  former  times,  and  their  workmanlike 
fidelity  to  the  canons  of  their  ancient  guild,  made  the  old- 
fashioned  cloth  of  England  as  sound  and  solid  as  English  oak. 
A  higher  sentiment,  a  passion,  as  it  were,  for  an  ideal  fineness 
and  nobility  of  fibre,  incited  the  German  flock-masters  to  create 
the  unparalleled  cloth  wools  which  have  given  Silesia  the 
crown  of  the  "  golden  fleece."  A  passion  for  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  tissues  inspires  the  master  weavers  and  spinners  of 
France  in  their  perpetual  strife  to  conquer  new  fields  for  her 
industrial  glory.  It  impels  them  to  add,  each  year,  to  the  fine- 
ness and  softness  of  their  threads,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
tissues,  till  their  fabrics  liave  become  models  which  the  spindles 
and  looms  of  all  other  nations  arc  content  to  simulate,  but  fail 
to  imitate.  All  American  industry  needs  to  be  vivified  by  such 
aspirations.  Every  earnest  worker  with  such  a  purpose  is  a 
blessing  to  his  country  and  race.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  said,  in  his 
art  lecture  to  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  "  If  you  resolve 
from  the  first,  that,  as  far  as  you  can  ascertain  what  is  best,  you 
will  produce  what  is  best,  on  an  intelligent  consideration  of 
the  probable  tendencies  and  possible  tastes  of  the  people  whom 
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you  supply,  you  may  literally  become  more  influential  for  all 
kinds  of  good  than  many  lecturers  on  art,  or  many  treatise- 
writers  on  morality."     I  will  add :  By  such  noble  work   you 

• 

rise  above  the  sphere  of  common  labor;  you  become  more  than 
workmen,  —  more  than  artists,  —  you  become  creators,  imi- 
tators, though  humble,  still  worthy,  of  the  great  Worker,  the 
infinite  Maker.  Indulge  me  a  moment  longer  while  I  give  you, 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  a  great  teacher  now  passed  away, 
the  supreme  example  which  is  set  for  your  labors.*  "A 
tlioughtful  man  for  the  first  time  goes  to  some  carpet-mill  in 
Lowell.  He  looks  out  of  the  window  and  sees  dirty  bales  of 
wool  lying  confusedly  about  as  they  were  dropped  from  the 
carts  that  brought  them  there.  Close  at  hand  is  the  Merrimac 
River,  one  end  of  it  pressed  against  the  New-Hampshire  moun- 
tains and  the  sky  far  off,  while  the  other  crowds  upon  the  mill- 
dam,  and  is  going  through  its  narrow  gate.  Under  the  factory 
it  drives  the  huge  wheel,  whose  turning  keeps  the  wiiole  town 
ajar  all  day.  Above  is  the  great  bell  which  rings  the  ri\er  to 
its  work.  Before  him  arc  puUics  and  shafts.  The  floor  is 
thick  set  with  looms.  There  are  rolls  of  various  colored  woollen 
yarns ;  bits  of  card,  pierced  with  holes,  hang  before  the  weaver, 
who  now  pulls  a  handle,  and  the  shuttles  fly,  wedding  the  woof 
to  the  expectant  warp,  and  the  handsome  fabric  is  slowly 
woven  up  and  rolled  away.  The  thoughtful  man  wonders  at 
the  contrivance  by  which  the  Merrimac  River  is  made  to  weave 
such  coarse  materials  into  such  beauty  of  form  and  finish. 
What  a  marvel  of  machinery  it  is !  None  of  the  weavers  quite 
understand  it, — our  visitor  less.  He  goes  oflF,  wondering  what  a 
head  it  must  be  which  made  the  mill  a  tool  by  which  the  Mer- 
rimac transfigures  wool  and  dye-stufis  into  handsome  carpets, 
serviceable  for  chamber,  parlor,  staircase,  or  meeting-house." 
^^  But,  all  day  long,  you  and  I,  .  .  .  and  all  the  people  in  the 

*  Lessons  from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Man,  by  Theodore  Parker 
Boston.    1865.    p.  51. 
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world,  are  iu  a  carpet-factorj  far  more  wonderful.  What  vast 
forces  therein  spin  and  weave  continually !  What  is  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  which  only  reaches  from  the  New-Hampshire  moun- 
tains  to  the  sea,  compared  to  that  river  of  God,  on  whose  breast 
the  earth,  the  sun,  the  solar  system,  yea,  the  astral  system,  are 
but  bubbles  which  gleam,  many-colored,  for  a  moment,  or  but 
dimple  that  stream,  and  which  swiftly  it  whirls  away  ?  What 
is  the  fabric  of  a  Lowell  mill  to  that  carpet  which  God  lays  on 
the  floor  of  the  earth  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Antarctic, 
or  yet  also  spreads  on  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  sea?  It  is 
trod  under  foot  by  all  mankind.  The  elephant  walks  on  it,  and 
the  royal  tiger.  What  multitudes  of  sheep,  swine,  and  horned 
cattle,  lie  down  there  and  take  their  rest !  What  tribes  of 
beasts,  insects,  reptiles,  birds,  fishes,  make  a  home  there,  or 
feed  thereon !  Moths  do  not  eat  away  this  floor-cloth  of  the 
land  and  sea.  The  snow  lies  on  it.  The  sun  lurks  there  in 
summer,  the  rain  wets  it  all  the  year :  yet  it  never  wears  out ; 
it  is  dyed  in  fast  colors.  Now  and  then  the  feet  of  armies  in 
their  battles  wear  a  little  hole  iu  this  green  carpet;  but  next 
year  a  handsome  piece  of  botanic  rug-work  covers  up  the  wear 
and  tear  of  Sebastopol  and  Delhi,  as  of  old  it  repaired  the  waste 
of  Marathon  and  Trasimenus.  Look !  and  you  see  no  weaver, 
no  loom  visible;  but  the  web  is  always  there  on  the  ground  and 
under  the  sea.  The  same  Clothier  likewise  keeps  the  live 
world  tidy,  and  in  good  trim.  How  all  the  fishes  are  dressed 
out, — those  glittering  in  plate-armor,  these  only  arrayed  in  their 
vari-colored  jerkins,  such  as  no  Moorish  artist  could  paint! 
How  well-clad  are  the  insects.  With  what  suits  of  mail  are 
beetle  and  bee  and  ant  furnished.  The  coat  of  the  buffalo 
never  pinches  under  the  arm,  never  puckers  at  the  shoulder ;  it 
is  always  the  same,  yet  never  old  fashioned,  or  out  of  date.  ^ .  . 
The  pigeon  and  humming-bird  wear  their  court-dress  every 
day,  and  yet  it  never  looks  dusty  nor  threadbare.  Iu  this 
grand  clothicry  of  the  world,  every  thing  is  clad  in  more  beauty 
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than  many-colored  Joseph  or  imperial  Solomon  ever  put  on,  yet 
nobody  sees  the  wheel,  the  loom,  or  the  sewing  machine  of 
this  great  Dorcas  institution,  which  carpets  the  earth  and 
upholsters  the  heavens  and  clothes  the  people  of  the  world  with 
more  glory  than  the  Queen  of  Sbeba  ever  saw  in  her  dream'  of 
dress  and  love." 


APPENDIX. 


5errttarB's    (Dfficial    Report. 

TuE  Bjr-lawB  of  the  "  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactarers  ** 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  prepare,  under  the  direction  of 
the  government,  an  annual  report  of  the  transactions  and  coudition 
of  the  Association.  The  following  is  submitted  in  conformitj  with 
this  requirement :  — 

The  want  of  some  organization,  capable  of  united  and  systematic 
action,  having  long  been  felt  among  those  engaged  in  the  wooUen 
manufacture,  a  circular  was  addressed,  on  the  tenth  day  of  August, 
18G4,  to  those  most  directly  interested  in  the  matter.  In  response  to 
this  call,  a  large  number  of  the  leading  wool  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  from  each  of  the  six  New-England  States, 
assembled  in  convention  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
October,  1864.  The  Convention  at  that  time  resolved  that  it  shoald 
proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  ^^  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers." To  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization,  and  report  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  Convention,  to  be  held  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber following.  The  Convention  having  met  on  that  day,  and  havin»' 
been  dissolved,  the  Association  was  organized  by  adopting  Articles 
and  By-laws  which  had  been  presented  by  the  Committee,  and  by 
choosing  ofRcers  as  therein  described.  Meetings  of  the  govemmeut, 
provided  for  in  the  By-laws,  were  successively  held  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  1804 ;  at  New  York, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  1865  ;  at  New  York,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  May,  1865 ;  at  Newport,  R.I.,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  Jsily,  1^65 ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber. These  meet  iugs  were  all  numerously  attended.  At  all  of  them 
interesting  discus-sjoiis  took  pl^ce  upoo  questions  relating  to  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  AssociatioD.  Committees  were  also  appointed,  having  in 
charge  the  more  important  matters  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment. By  the  direction  of  the  government,  a  statement  was  prepared 
by  the  President  of  the  "  Objects  and  Plan "  of  the  Association. 
This  has  been  printed  and  extensively  circulated.  It  was  regardc<l 
by  the  government,  that  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of  the 
Association  was  to  obtain  information  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  throughout  the  United  States.  With  great 
labor,  a  list  of  all  persons  known  or  believed  to  be  engaged  in  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  prepared.  Circulars  containing  such  inter- 
rogatories as  would  draw  forth  the  desired  information  were  sent  to 
all  persons  on  this  list,  about  1,700  in  all;  931  returns  have  been 
received,  representing  4,073  sets  of  machinery,  and  returns  are  com- 
ing in  daily.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  the  Association  will 
be  in  possession  of  complete  and  accurate  statistics  of  the  woollen 
machinery  in  operation  in  this  country,  the  amount  and  description  of 
wool  consumed,  and  the  quantity  and  character  of  goods  manufac- 
tured,—  information  indispensable  for  wise  and  just  legislation  in 
matters  affecting  our  Interests.  It  is  believed  that  no  inquiries  at 
present  pursued  by  the  national  Government  will  furnish  a  basis  for 
such  legislation.  It  is  the  object  of  the  government  to  place  the 
Association  upon  such  a  basis  that  it  shall  have  weight  in  our  national 
councils,  and  that  the  interests  of  all  the  woollen  manufacturers  of 
the  country  shall  be  fully  represented  and  cared  for.  The  govern- 
ment believe  that  they  have  accomplished  all  that  could  have  been 
expected  in  the  few  months  of  tlie  existence  of  the  Association,  in 
completing  its  organization  and  arranging  its  machinery.  They  have 
not  deemed  it  wise  to  attempt  too  much,  or  to  make  a  display  of  their 
operations.  The  value  of  such  an  organization  exists  most  in  its 
silent  and  hardly  appreciable  influence ;  and  time  and  patience  are 
necessary  to  secure  that  which  is  really  useful  and  permanent.  The 
Association  consists,  at  present,  of  201  members ;  a  number  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  greatly  increased  when  our  "  Objects  and  Plans  " 
are  more  fully  known. 

Respectfully  submitted,  JOHN  L.  HAYES, 

Secretary. 
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TABLE, 

Showing  the  Value  of  Woollen  Goods  nutnufaetured  in  the  United  StaUB^  for  ike  Tear 
ending  June  30, 1864.    Calculated  from  Official  Bepcrt  of  UnUed-Statee  CemmiB 
sioner  of  Internal  Bevenue. 


STATES. 


New  Hampshibb  .... 

vskmostt 

ma88achu8ett8    .... 

Bhodk  Iblaxd 

ComrEcncuT 

New  Yobk 

New  Jbbbkt 

Pkhhbtlvabia 

Dblawabb 

Mabtland   

Wbst  ViBOuriA    .... 
Kektuckt    

MUSOUBI 

Ohio 

Ikdiaita 

Illuiois 

BilCBIOAlf 

WiscoNsur 

Iowa 

MlBNESOTA 

Kaksas     

Caliporma 

Obegon    

Nedkakka  Tekbitoby  .    . 


of 

WOOL 

not  otherwiM  pro- 
vided for. 


DoDara. 
8^8,098.67 

9,044,762.00 

8,145,988.67 

88,906,899.00 

2,968,154.88 

11,873,763.67 

10,850,180.00 

2,752,652.00 

18,022,447.83 

548,184.67 

450,885.88 

58,486.00 

117,584.88 

72,980.00 

1,815,248.00 

545,128.88 

841,907.00 

118,094.00 

104,457.67 

102,815.67 

8,696.00 

14,947.67 

588,956.00 

128,620.67 

45.67 


ClotlM,  and  an 

Textile,  Kaltted  or 

Felted  Fibrtcs  of 

WOOL, 

iMftve  dyed,  pnntcdf 

or  prepared  In  •xj 


Dollars 

288,885.00 

84,915.00 

562,788.00 

800,581.88 

7,668,581.67 

8,913,965.00 

2,214,802.67 

25,861.67 

8,502,190.00 

1,526.67 

5,267.00 

242,370.67 

2,864.00 

85,684.67 

11,794.88 

11,384.00 

83,754.88 

860.00 

15,489.67 

450.00 


¥rOB8TED 


DoUaia. 

•  •     •     • 

•  •      •      • 

•  •     •     • 

897,720.67 
261,014.88 

78,912.88 

912,792.88 

70.88 

75,076.00 


1,692.67 
5,798.88 


TOTAL. 


8,478,488.87 

9,079,en.80 

8,708,721^ 

40,608,651.00 

10,892,700^8 

15,866,64L00 

18,977,775.60 

2,778,084.00 

16,599,718J8 

648,184.67 

451,911.60 

68,768.06 

869,906.06 

76,844.66 

1,400,877.67 

668,616.88 

869,084.88 

161,848J8 

106,817.67 

118,806.88 

9,146.06 

14,947.67 

688,966.60 

128,620.67 

46.67 

121,868,160.88 
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STATEMENT  OF  AGGREGATE  RESULTS, 

Obtainbd  tip  to  Ogtobbb  25,  1866. 
Jn  Bq>ly  to  Circulars  of  Feb.  24, 1865,  and  May  30, 1865,  addressed  to  Wool  Manufacturers. 


STATES. 


A 
»- 


Kaxss 

Hbw  Hamfshibb  .... 

Vkbxobt 

Hamacbusbtts    .... 

Bbodb  Iblabd 

ComrBoncuT 

Nbw  Tobk 

Nbw  Jbbset 

Pxbxstlyabxa: 

PhUidelphla 

Bemaindar  of  the  State  . 

Dblawabb 

Habtland 

Wbbt  YxBouriA    .... 

Ohio 

IHDIAVA 

Illdtois 

IdOHIOAN 

Wi80oii8ixr 

HurmsoTA 

Iowa 

KuaouRi 

Kbbtuckt 

Kawraw 

OAUVOBiriA 

Obbqob 

Nbbbabka  Tbbbitort  .    . 


Total,  Oct.  26, 1866 .   • 


Bctnnu 
«m1t«L 


40 
69 
89 

186 
61 
88 

154 
11 

24 

67 

6 


44 

47 
22 
20 
18 
1 

16 

10 

7 

1 


917 


Beta 

Be- 

porUd. 


177 
861 
112 
1,467 
840 
462 
676 
64 

68 

90 

16 

8 


88 
103 
47 
26 
26 

2 
43 
21 
14 

8 


We«kl7 
ConHunpiloii 

of 

Seonrod  Woolf 

in  Pound*. 


4,100 


93,886 
217,110 

60,217 
867,496 
188,776 
262,880 
286,610 

88,660 

88,200 

80,064 

14,060 

6,400 


We«kljr 
Consampdon 

Domestto  Wool, 
inPoond*. 


32,616 
61,200 
23,866 

9,660 
10,800 

1,200 
17,668 
16,660 

6,600 

1,620 


4,000 


S;U2^46 


74,120 
174,841 

32,662 
660,396 
162,967 
126,486 
174,636 

26,288 

68,660 

89,064 

13,060 

2,700 


WMk)7 
Conmmption 

of 

Forelfcn  Wool, 

In  Pound*. 


82,616 
61,200 
23,866 

9,660 
10,800 

1,200 
17,668 
16,660 

6,600 

1,620 


19,716 
42,269 
17,666 

297,100 
36,808 

127,894 

61,974 

8,422 

19,660 

.... 

1,000 

2,700 


... 


.    •    . 


•    .    . 


.    .    .    • 


.    •    .    • 


.... 


... 


.    •    • 


4,000 


•    •    .    • 


Per- 
eenUfe 

of 
Foralftn 

Wool. 


19i 

19i 

86 

84J 

19 

60| 

26^ 

26 

22i 

.  . 

60 


AvvniM 
Weekly 
p«r8«(. 


630 
601 

448 
686 
556 
559 
411 
626 

1,297 
434 
987 
675 


892 
497 
497 
872 
432 
600 
411 
793 
400 
640 


1,000 


V«v^^<;3i^ 


Mini 

tob« 
baud 


11 
28 
19 
74 
16 
48 
124 
7 

98 

69 

4 

a 
1 

34 
41 
18 
12 

6 

2 

6 

4 

7 

2 

1 

1 
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OnCTLKMBN  OF  THE  '*  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EnIT-GOODS 

Manufacturers  : " 

The  occupation  of  my  time  during  the  brief  period  of  my 

connection  with  your  Association,  in  attention  to  important 

general  interests  affecting  your  welfare,  has  prevented  me  from 

btaining  that  minute   statistical    information  which   would 

^^^stify  me  in    attempting,  as  I  would  have  preferred,  the 

Hussion  of  questions  specially  relating  to  your  interests; 

le,  at  the  same  time,  my  recent  occupation  has  convinced 

the  necessity  of  continually  re-enforcing  our  own  minds, 

seeking  fresh,  or  recalling  dimly  remembered,  illustrations 

Jie  great  principles  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  American 

ttstry  is  based.     With  the  absorption  of  the  public  mind  in 

stions  affecting  the  national  existence ;  with  the  pervading 

.^^uence  of  the  literature  of  England,  tinged  as  it  is  by  its 

^i  political  philosophy.;  with  the  increased  favor  accorded  to 

1  expounders  of  that  philosophy  as  Bright  and  Mill,  on 

•     unt  of  their  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  American  fi-ee- 

k;  with  the  power  of  a  great  municipal  press,  with  a  single 

Aiant  exception  in  one  of  its  representatives,  allied  to  the 

'[reBts  of  a  foreign  commercial  policy ;  with  a  new  genera- 

||of  men  uiiinstructed  in  those  doctrines  which  their  fQA\&»t^ 


4. 

accepted  as  axiom^)  —  there  is  urgent  need  even  at  the  East, 
enriched  as  it  has  been  by  diversified  industry,  of  reviving  the 
faith  in  the  principles  of  political  economy,  which,  twenty  years 
ago,  were  accepted  as  firmly  as  religious  truth.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  inviting  your  attention  to  one  of  the 
many  considerations  by  which  the  American  system  of  political 
economy  is  commended  to  public  favor.  I  propose  to  main- 
tain, the  proposition,  that  protection  of  domestic  industries  is 
a  boon  to  American  consumers.  Waiving  all  attempts  to 
fortify  my  position  by  deductions  from  assumed  general  prin- 
ciples, the  favorite  method  of  free-trade  economists,  I  propose 
to  consider  this  proposition  inductively ;  and  to  show,  not  from 
what  Lord  Bacon  calls  "  mere  rumors  or  whispers  of  experi- 
ence/' but  from  well-established  facts  and  phenomena  exhibited 
in  the  progress  of  various  industries,  that  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  consumers  from  their  establishment  through  protection, 
whether  by  tariffs  or  patents,  have  counterbalanced  the  tem- 
porary inconveniences  experienced  from  duties  or  restrictions. 
Many  may  admit  the  soundness  of  this  proposition,  and  yet, 
by  the  variety  of  illustration,  may  gain  in  the  impression  of  its 
truth.  For  this  reason,  Dr.  Paley  defends  the  use  of  varied 
illustrations  of  natural  theology.  As  he  says,  <^  It  is  by  a  fre- 
quent or  continued  meditation  upon  a  subject,  by  placing  a 
subject  in  different  points  of  view,  by  induction  of  particulars, 
by  variety  of  examples,  by  applying  principles  to  the  solution 
of  phenomena,  by  dwelling  upon  proofs  and  consequences, 
that  mental  exercise  is  drawn  into  any  particular  channel."  * 
To  a  large  class,  something  more  than  impression  of  the  trutli 
of  this  proposition  is  necessary, — namely,  conviction:  and  while 
it  is  a  party  cry  that  protection  by  tariffs  is  a  tax  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  a  few ;  and  when  persons 
speaking  with  authority  on  questions  of  revenue  could   be 

*  Paloy*8  Natural  Theology.    School  Library  edition.    VoL  ii.  p.  206. 


found  to  argue,  that  the  recently  proposed  tariff  on  wool  and 
woollens,  if  it  should  have  the  effect  sought  by  those  who 
proposed  it,  would  tax  the  community  to  the  extent  of  over 
seventy  millions  per  annum,  for  the  protection  of  an  interest 
the  wliole  value  of  whose  product  cannot  be  considered  in 
excess  of  thirty-six  millions,  —  it  cannot  be  unnecessary  to 
multiply  examples  of  the  fallacies  of  such  reasoning. 

I  shall  draw  my  illustrations  irrespectively  from  the  effects 
of  protective  duties  and  of  patents.  And  here  I  would  observe, 
that  the  strongest  advocates  of  free  trade  liave  admitted  the 
fallacy  of  what  has  been  called  their  most  comprehensive  and 
most  noted  maxim,  —  the  laissez-faire,  or  let-alone  principle, 
—  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  by  government  with  the 
economical  interests  of  society,  by  recognizing  the  reasonable- 
ness of  granting  patents  and  copyrights.  <^The  condemnation 
of  monopolies,"  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  the  ablest  of  the  British 
economists,  '^  ought  not  to  extend  to  patents  by  which  the 
originator  of  an  improved  process  is  permitted  to  enjoy,  for 
a  limited  period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  his  own  im- 
provement This  is  not  making  the  commodity  dear  for  his 
benefit,  but  merely  postponing  a  part  of  the  increased  cheap- 
ness which  the  public  owe  to  the  inventor,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate and  reward  him  for  the  service."  *  How  marvellous 
has  been  the  admitted  effect  of  the  patent-pro tectii^  policy 
upon  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ! 
Mr.  Woodcroft,  the  Superintendent  of  the  British  Patent  Office, 
attributes  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain  from  lT(i6,  when  the  entire  value  of  cotton  goods 
manufactured  was  £200,000  a  year,  to  18G2,  when  451,000 


*  It  appean  from  the  report  of  the  testimony  taken  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lord",  in  1852,  apf)ointed  to  consider  a  bill  proposing  to  amend  the  then  ex- 
isting law  of  patents,  that  many  Englishmen,  <— among  them  tlie  celebrated  engineer, 
Mr.  Brunei,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  —  are  so  con- 
sistent in  their  frcc-tnide  doctrines  as  to  recommend  the  total  abolition  of  patent  laws. 


workpeople  were  employed  in  2,887  factories,  containing  over 
thirty  million  spindles,  to  ten  inventions, — those  of  Kay,  Paul, 
Arkwriglit,  Hargreaves,  Radcliffe,  Cartwright,  Jacquard,  Rob- 
erts, and  Heilman.*   It  has  been  said,  ^^  Every  one  of  these  ten 
inventions  wliich  have  produced  these  marvellous  results  was 
protected  by  patents.     Each  inventor  was  stimulated  by  the 
reward  whicli  this  protection  opened  to  his  hope,  if  not  his 
fruition,  and,  witliout  the  prospect  of  appropriating  to  himself 
wealth  and  power,  would  liave  shrunk  from   the  labors   of 
creating  and  introducing  his  invention.     Granting,  as  is  quite 
probable,  that  the  individual  importance  of  these  men,  in  rela- 
tion to  tlic  cotton  manufacture,  is  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  and 
that  the  credit  given  to  them  sliould  be  shared  with  the  eight 
hundred  men  who  have  taken  out  patents  for  improvements 
in  this  manufacture,  —  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  is  founded  upon 
patents."     And,  it  may  be  added,  it  thus  presents  the  most 
marvellous  example  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  a  protective 
policy, — an  exception  which  utterly  confounds  the  doctrine 
of  non-interference  by  government  with  the  economical  inter- 
ests of  society.     In  no  other  country  have   the  economical 
interests  of  society  been  so  dependent  upon  the  governmental 
protection  of  patents  as  in  our  own.    The  clieapness  of  securing 
patent  privileges  here,  our  admirable  system  of  examination, 
and  the  fidelity  of  official  administration,  have  rendered  our  pat- 
ent system  a  complete  security  and  reward  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  people.     We  have  thus  one  great  conservative 
system  of  protection,  in  which  there  has  been  no  instability. 
For  over  thirty  years  it  has  remained  the  same  in  all  its  essen- 
tial features,  amidst   the  fluctuations  which  have   disturbed 
other  portions  of  our  industrial  system.     The  inventions  which 
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it  has  stimulated  have  cheered  our  homes,  given  efficiency  to 
our  workshops,  doubled  our  mechanical  power  by  the  substi- 
tution of  machinery,  cheapened  all  our  agricultural  products, 
and  have  given  a  national  character  to  our  arts.  We  may 
safely  point  to  the  Patent  Office  as  the  one  institution  which, 
above  all  others,  exemplifies  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  beneficent 
effi^cts  upon  consumers  of  protection  by  tariffs,  we  are  met  by 
the  objection,  that  the  very  demand  for  a  duty  implies  an  in- 
crease of  the  price  of  the  imported  commodity,  and  that  the 
protective  duty  raises  the  price,  not  only  of  the  goods  imported 
paying  the  duty,  but  of  the  domestic  article  competing  with  it. 
Indeed,  the  popular  argument  of  the  opponents  of  our  policy 
is,  that  the  prices  to  consumers  are  increased  by  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty  imported.  No  such  effect  has  ever  been 
sought  by  the  advocates  of  protection,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
attained.  The  rates  of  duties  are  fixed,  not  to  guard  against 
tiie  average  prices,  but  the  lowest  prices,  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties. The  practical  benefits  of  protective  duties  are  found, 
not  so  much  in  relieving  from  regular  importations  made  by 
our  own  merchants,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
country,  but  to  secure  our  ports  of  entry  from  being  flooded 
with  surpluses  fdrced  upon  us  by  foreigners  to  relieve  their 
own  markets,  and  sustain  their  home  prices,  or  to  overwhelm 
our  industry  at  any  temporary  sacrifice,  that  they  may  com- 
mand  our  markets.  Of  the  great  bulk  of  the  products  of  our 
manufactures  and  arts,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  I  hope  to 
show  by  examples,  that  —  while  they  need  to  be  defended  by 
duties  against  injurious  fluctuations  of  price,  so  characteristic 
of  foreign  trade,  and  against  the  surplus  productions  of  foreign 
nations,  which,  thrown  upon  a  well-stocked  home  market, 
would  lower,  to  the  price  of  the  imported  commodity,  our 
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whole  domestic  product,  though  tenfold  in  amount — they  are 
dependent  for  prices  upon  domestic  competition,  and  are 
therefore  in  the  main  imaffected  by  duties. 

Protection  is  a  boon  to  the  consumer ;  because,  by  relieving 
domestic  industry  from  foreign  fluctuations  and  excesses,  it 
preserves  the  industry  which  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  our  people.  One  of  our  most 
revered  living  teachers,^  under  the  quaint  name  of  Jonathan  B. 
Wise  (Jonathan^  be  wiae)^  some  twenty  years  ago  illustrated, 
in  a  simple  pamphlet,  which  should  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  ^^  our  actual  dependence  upon  home  production,  and  the 
consequent  wisdom  of  defending  our  own  industry  from  every 
danger."  He  demonstrated  that  any  people  who  would  be  well 
clad,  well  fed,  and  well  supplied  with  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  must  produce  themselves  nine-tenths  of  their  consump- 
tion,—  that  being  the  amount  of  our  own  production,  —  and 
that  it  is  only  upon  this  condition  tliat  they  can  pay  for  liberal 
supplies.  He  showed  tiiat  the  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  is  but  ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  its  industry, 
and  that  the  greatest  commercial  nations  derive  but  a  very  small 
part  of  their  supplies  from  foreign  commerce.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  attempt  to  substitute  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
product  of  our  domestic  industry,  by  importing  the  cheaper  for- 
eign articles,  would  inevitably  cause  such  goods  to  advance  so 
as  to  cost  more  than  the  prices  of  the  homtf  market,  and  that 
we  cannot  pay  for  more  than  one-tenth  of  our  consumption,  by 
increasing  our  exports ;  because  no  foreign  market  will  bear 
any  considerable  addition  to  our  products  without  a  heavy  udl 
in  prices :  as  in  1847,  when  our  export  of  breadstuffs,  in  the 
face  of  one  of  the  severest  famines  on  record,  broke  down  the 
British  market,  and  ruined  scores  of  merchants  abroad  and  at 
home.  These  considerations  alone  establish  the  paramount 
importance  of  sustaining  our  domestic  industry,  and  render  it 
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necessary  for  me  simply  to  exemplify  the  benefits  which  this 
industry  has  derived  from  the  protective  policy. 

I  seek  the  first  illustration  of  my  subject  from  your  peculiar 
manufacture.  Although  single  knitting  frames  have  been 
operated  by  isolated  workmen,  particularly  at  German  town 
and  Philadelphia,  the  hosiery  business  did  not  exist  in  this 
country,  as  a  branch  of  manufacture,  properly  so  called,  be- 
fore 1832.  The  germs  of  the  manufacture  jere  sown  in  two 
localities,  from  which  have  sprung  the  two  characteristio 
manufactures  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  knitting 
frame,  the  same  machine  substantially  as  the  original  inven- 
tion of  William  Lee  in  1585,  was  first  adapted  to  power  by 
Timothy  Bailey,  at  Albany,  in  1831,  at  tlie  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Egbert  Egberts,  the  son  of  an  ofiicer  of  tlie  army  of  the 
Revolution,  and  first  operated  by  power  in  Cohoes,  in  1832. 
The  credit  of  the  introduction  of  the  power  knitting  frame 
clearly  belongs  to  Mr.  Egberts,  as  Bailey  was  employed  and 
paid  by  him  for  the  special  purpose  of  adapting  the  frame  to 
power,  after  two  other  workmen  had  failed.  Mr.  Egberts  had 
great  difficulty  in  introducing  his  fabrics ;  and  it  is  said,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  manufacture,  vainly  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  New  York,  urging  merchants  to  permit  him  to  leave 
samples  of  .his  goods  for  sale.  From  his  enterprise  has  sprung 
the  important  and  distinctly  marked  knit-goods  manufacture 
of  New  York,  which  is  now  represented  so  ably  by  a  nephew 
of  the  original  manufacturer.  The  business  was  not  firmly 
established  until  after  the  Tariff  of  1842,  when,  through  its 
influence,  the  originator  of  this  manufacture  was  happily 
rewarded  for  his  enterprise. 

The  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  in 

New  England  was  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1834. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  enterprises,  both  in  New 

York  and  New  England,  were  undertaken  under  the  assurance 

of  profits  given  by  the  highly  protective  tarifls  of  182.&  ^a^^ 
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1832.     The  first  stocking  mad*     ■■    "  ■■-:ii.  <:     r 

1834,  by  Daniel  Pepper,  the  father  of  one  oi  uiv.  ^ 
American  inventors  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.     The  fac- 
tory operations  at  Portsmouth  were  confined  to  spinning  the 
yarn,  which  was  woven  in  tlie  mill  upon  knitting  frames,  oper- 
ated by  the  workmen,  without  power.     The  work  was  continued 
upon  knitting  frames,  operated  by  hand,  until  1844,  although 
an  important  stej^was  taken  in  concentrating  the  workmen  in 
the  factory.     Up  to  this  time,  in  Great  Britain,  all  the  machine 
hosiery  was  made  upon  single  knitting  frames,  there  being  at 
that  time,  viz.,  1844,  48,482  stocking  frames  in  the  three  king- 
doms, employing  about  100,000  persons,  —  one  at  each,  and 
another  winding,  seaming,  <&c.,  and  the  rest  taking  in  work.* 
Slight  as  was  the  apparent  progress  in  rivalling  the  vast  English 
trade,  important  improvements  were  yearly  made  in  the  manu- 
facture at  Portsmouth ;  such  as  adapting  the  frames  for  working 
ribbed  goods,  and  in  applying  power  with  success.      Portions 
of  frames,  consisting  of  the  inside  work,  were  imported  from 
England;  certain  parts  were  dispensed  with;  and  simpler  and 
more  efficient  machines  were  constructed,  adapted  to  power. 
Some  of  these  are  still  in  operation.     Such  skill  was  attained 
in  making  goods,  especially  women's  ribbed  hose,  that  the  name 
of  "  Portsmouth  hose "  is  still  given  to  that  style  of  goods, 
without  regard  to  the  locality  where  they  are  made.     Previous 
to  1850,  there  were  only  three  sets  of  machinery  in  operation 
upon  these  goods ;  and  a  product  of  3,000  dozen  per  year  was 
considered  so  enormous,  that  the  managers  of  the  mill  doubted 
if  a  demand  could  be  sustained  for  this  trifling  supply.     In 
making  the  ribbed  hose,  one  machine  made  the  leg  and  another 
the  foot.     The  price  paid  for  knitting  the  legs  was  $1.20  per 
dozen,  and  for  knitting  the  foot  75  cents  per  dozen.   The  cost  at 

•'^e  present  time  is  two  cents  a  piece  for  knitting  the  legs,  and 
imj. ; 
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.„..  where  three  thousand  dozeo  of  these 
goods  vcre  made,  there  are  five  hundred  thousand  dozen  made 
to-daj.  For  knitting  ribbed  shirts,  the  prices  paid  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  manufacture  were  $4.00  per  dozen  for  the  bodies, 
and  $1.25  for  tlie  sleeves.  Tlio  price  now  paid  for  knitting  a 
single  shirt  body  and  sleeves  is  12  cents.  This  great  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  mariufacturo  was  the  result,  both  of  tho  firm  cstab- 
lislitnent  of  our  industry  by  tariff  protection,  and  of  its  develop- 
ment through  patent  privileges.  It  has  been  mainly  effected 
through  tho  adoption  of  the  circular  knitting  machine,  invented 
by  Mr.  John  Pepper  in  1851,  and  by  the  subsequent  introduc- 
tion of  tho  circular  machine  for  the  same  purpose,  invented  by 
the  Messrs.  Aiken,  father  and  son.  One  of  these  machines  run 
by  power,  containing  92  horizontal  needles,  may  make  from  100 
to  200  revolutions  per  minute,  producing  tho  same  number  of 
stitches  per  minute,  tiius  amounting  to  from  9,200  to  18,400  per 
minute.  Tliese  two  machines  have  made  the  ribbed  work,  so 
well  fitted  by  its  elasticity  to  supply  the  defect  of  narrowing, 
in  circular  knitting,  a  marked  feature  of  American,  aud 
especially  of  New  England,  hosiery,  and  have  enabled  us 
to  supply  our  own  market  wholly  with  these  admirable  goods, 
none  being  imported.  One  curious  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  the  ribbed  hosiery,  aud  of  the  inventions  which 
have  made  it  cheap  and  practical,  is  the  Shaker  stocking. 
This  article,  consisting  of  a  ribbed,  machine-knit  leg  and  foot, 
with  a  hand-knit  heel  and  toe,  derives  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Society  of  Shakers  at  Enfield,  in  \ew 
Hampshire,  liavhtg  purchased  some  circular  knitting  machines, 
first  combined  tho  hand-knit  heel  aud  toe  with  the  machine- 
knit  leg  and  foot.  The  durability  given  to  the  stocking  by 
making  the  parts  where  there  is  the  greatest  wear  of  a  texture 
which  can  be  perfectly  shaped  by  hand,  while  bard  yarn  un- 
fitted for  machine  work  can  be  used,  has  brought  this  stocking 
into  groat  demand.  More  than  twenty  sets  of  cords  are  emQlo^ad. 
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in  preparing  materials  for  these  goods.  Pieces  of  cjiiuurien! 
ribbed  hosipry,  knit  in  the  mill  bj  power,  for  the  legs  and  fedt, 
are  sent  to  the  women  at  their  homes  in  the  rural  districts  of 
New*Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  to  be  supplied  with  the 
heels  and  toes,  constituting  not  an  eighth  part  of  the  finished 
article.  In  certain  districts,  the  whole  female  population  •  is 
employed,  at  spare  moments,  in  this  work.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  there  is  more  liand  knitting  done  in  New  Hamp- 
shire at  the  present  time  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  all  the 
stockings  worn  were  knit  at  home.  What  a  commentary  is  this 
singular  fact  upon  the  short-sighted  wisdom  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who,  when  William  Lee,  the  founder,  by  his  great  in- 
vention, of  the  knitting  manufacture,  applied,  through  Lord 
Herndon,  for  a  patent  for  his  knitting  frame,  replied  in  these 
words :  "  My  Lord,  I  have  too  much  love  for  my  poor  people 
who  obtain  their  bread  by  the  employment  of  knitting,  to  give 
my  money  to  forward  an  invention  which  will  tend  to  their 
ruin  and  make  them  beggars.  Had  Mr.  Lee  made  a  machine 
that  would  have  made  silk  stockings,  I  should,  I  think,  have  been 
somewhat  justified  in  granting  him  a  patent  which  would  have 
affected  only  a  small  portion  of  my  subjects ;  but  to  enjoy  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  making  stockings  for  the  whole  of  my 
subjects,  is  too  important  a  grant  to  any  individual."  ♦  The 
American  invention  may  revive  hand-knitting  among  Queen 
Victoria's  "poor  people;"  for  a  factory  has  been  recently 
started  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  expressly  for  the  manufacture  of 
Shaker  stockings  for  the  London  market,  by  American  ma- 
chinery,  which  has  been  exported  from  this  country. 

During  the  period  preceding  1860,  although  the  manufac- 
ture was  still  inconsiderable,  the  knitting  industry  had  attained 
skill  and  machinery  for  an  unexpected  demand  which  was 
made  upon  its  resources.     At  the  opening  of  the  war,  the 

*  William  Felkio,  siq^ra  cit. 
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(iiOTdmfiient  found  this  indastiy  fiilly  prepared  to  famish  the 
class  of  clothing  the  most  indispensable  for  tho  health  and 
comfort  of  our  soldiers.  No  greater  boon  could  hare  boeu 
given  to  the  most  importaot  of  our  consumers,  the  national 
defenders,  than  the  woollen  underclothing  vhich  this  protected 
industry  furnished,  and  which  could  have  been  supplied  from 
no  foreign  source.  The  Government  became  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  tho  heavier  and  staple  classes  of  hosiery  goods,  such 
as  woollen  shirts,  drawers,  blouses,  and  stockitigs.  Not  the 
least  among  the  circumstancos  which  made  the  hygienic  con- 
dition of  our  armies  so  excellent,  and  has  induced  a  change  of 
habit  in  the  wholo  country,  was  the  general  substitution  of  wool 
for  cotton  underclothing,  effected  by  this  and  the  other  branches 
of  tho  woollen  industry ;  so  that,  while  no  army  was  ever  better 
clothed  than  ours,  its  commandor-iu-cbief  might  have  said, 
witli  respect  to  cotton  and  linen,  of  our  million  Union  soldiers, 
in  the  words  of  Falstaff,  "  Tliero's  but  a  shirt  and  a  Imlf  iu  all 
my  company."  Tlio  demand  was  so  great  through  this  source, 
and  the  complete  protection  afforded  by  the  high  prices  of  gold 
and  exchange,  that  the  production  of  the  finer  classes  of  ho- 
siery were  undertaken  whicli  had  never  befoi-e  been  attempted. 
Looms  and  machinery  adapted  for  these  goods,  with  skilled 
operatives,  were  brought  from  abroad,  and  the  knitting  manu- 
facture expatidod  to  national  importance. 

There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  rapid  development 
of  a  mauufacturo,  than  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  hosiery,  which  was  called  into  existence 
by  the  protective  influeuccs  of  tlie  period  of  the  war.  Al- 
though this  branch  of  the  hosiery  business  has  not,  thus  far, 
been  a  pecuiiiary  success,  the  difficulties  of  production  which 
usually  attend  infant  industries  have  been  completely  over- 
come. A  merchant  and  manufacturer,  whoso  name  is  among 
the  most  honored  of  the  patrons  and  pioneers  of  Americau 
industry,  says,  tliat,  before  the  war,  the  mauufactuca  aC  <^^^K).^^. 


hosiery  was  considered  as  one  v/*  .. 

1860,  with  prices  of  cotton  then  prevailing,  ordinary  cotcv,^ 
stockings  were  sold  for  not  less  than  83.00  per  dozen.  They 
rose  during  the  war  to  $5.00  per  dozen ;  parties  who  under- 
took the  manufacture  estimated  that  this  class  of  stockings 
could  he  made  for  $3.00  per  dozen.  I  am  informed  that 
parties  would  now  undertake  the  manufacture  at  81.60  per 
dozen,  and  that  the  productive  power  of  present  machinery  is 
not  less  than  3,000  dozen  per  day.  It  is  said,  that,  with  cotton 
at  14  cents,  a  suhstantial  domestic  article  for  general  consump- 
tion, equal  to  that  which  hcfore  the  war  cost  25  cents,  could 
be  furnished  to  the  consumer  for]2J  cents.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  achieved  in  less  than 
five  years,  by  efficient  protection  given  during  the  war.f 

If  we  regard  the  economy  and  comfort,  to  American  con- 
sumers, as  affected  by  the  present  position  of  the  knit-goods 
industry,  we  find  it  supplying  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
with  all  that  they  require  of  underclothing,  of  a  firm  and  sub- 
stantial quality,  made  of  the  best  American  wool,  and  of  styles 
adapted  expressly  to  the  wants  of  consumers.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  only  article  of  woollen  underclothing  worn  by  the 
laboring  classes  was  an  occasional  Guernsey  riiirt,  of  a  coarse- 
ness reminding  one  of  the  goat's-hair  garments  which  Virgil 
speaks  of  as  worn  by  the  miserable  sailors,  —  miseris  vdamina 
naulis.X  Through  our  manufacture,  the  use  of  soft  and  strong 
wool  under-garments  has  become  extended  among  most  of  our 
laboring  men,  and  even  women  and  children.  No  sumptuary 
law  could  have  conduced  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity as  this  influence  of  our  single  industry.     This  manufac- 


*  Mr.  A.  A.  Lawrence. 

t  Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  protection  afforded  to  cotton  hosiery  by  the  ad 
valorem  duty  is  insufficient.    Nothing  more,  however,  is  asked  than  an  additional  spe- 
cific duty  of  twenty  cents  per  pound,  which  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  by  the  special  Commissioner  of  the  Bevenae,  at  the  last  seaaion 
of  Congress. 

/  GeorgicB,  Lib.  III.  liai  818. 


"  ■■■  :)■■]•    ■  ■  ^aiistries,  it  will  for  a  long  time 

.'.  ^a  guarded  against  foreign  fluctuations  and 
surpluses — may  be  said  to  bo  fully  established ;  and  tbia  bas 
been  accomplished  in  thirty  years.  It  ib  demonstrated,  tbat  all 
tlie  goods  made  by  power  abroad,  can  bo  made  equally  well 
here.  Estimates,  the  correctness  of  which  have  never  been  de- 
nied, state  the  value  of  consumption  required  of  limited  classes 
of  knit  goods  at  over  $40,000,000.*  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that,  witiiin  a  few  years,  there  will  bo  a  demand  in  this  country 
for  $t>0,000,000  in  value,  of  all  varieties  of  this  manufacture. 
With  this  growing  demand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
knit-goods  industry  in  this  country  should  not  soon  compete 
in  importance  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  employed  in 
18t>2,  directly  and  indirectly,  120,000  persons,  producing  goods 
valued  at  XG,480,000.  Great  Britain  has  the  start  of  us  only 
in  the  skilled,  but  miserably  paid,  labor  of  the  hand-knitting 
frame;  and  it  is  admitted  there, that  the  old  frames  must  soon  be 
banished  by  the  circulars  and  rotaries  and  analogous  machines 
moved  by  power :  for  already  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  band 
frames  have  been  thrown  out  of  use.  Power  machinery  was 
not  introduced  in  England  before  1851,  the  date  of  its  most  ef- 
fective application  here.  With  the  command  of  our  own  mar- 
ket, we  shall  have  equal  advantages,  except  in  the  price  of  labor, 
which  must  be  overcome  by  superior  inventive  activity,  to  be 
called  into  play  by  the  encouragement  it  meets  here.  The 
time  cannot  be  distant,  when  American  consumers  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  manuraclure  will  have  the  same  benefits  from 
protection  as  tlicy  now  have  in  the  fully  matured  manufactures 
of  hardware,  and  coarse  cottons. 

AUhougli  the  succesa  of  the  manufacture  last  mentioned  — 
that  of  coarse  cottons  —  has  often  been  referred  to  in  illustrar 
tion  of  the  general  position  which  I  maintain,  a  few  definite 
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examples  of  the  effect  of  this  industry,  as 'b8&efitijig  consum- 
ers, less  familiar  perhaps  than  the  general  statements  com- 
monly adduced,  may  be  instructive. 

The  first  important  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
in  New  England  was  given  by  the  embarrassments  of  foreign 
commerce  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  importations  of  goods, 
which  prevailed  about  1807  and  1808.    In  1812  there  were  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  about  seventy  cotton  mills, 
with  48,000  spindles.    The  protective  influences  of  the  war, 
which  had  raised  the  prices  of  the  poor  articles  of  cotton  pre- 
viously imported  from  England  from  seventeen  or  twenty  cents 
to  seventy-five  cents,  so  stimulated  the  manufacture,  that,  in 
1815,  the  cotton  mills  in  New  England  had  reached  the  number 
of  165,  with  119,000  spindles.    It  was  during  this  period  that 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell  introduced  the  power  loom  at  Waltham, 
and  for  the  first  time  arranged  all  the  processes  for  the  con- 
version of  cotton  into  cloth  within  the  same  building.     At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  rush  of  importations  was  so  excessive, 
that  it  was  apparent  that  the  American  manufacturer  must  sink 
before  foreign  competition.     The  war  had  nourished  patriotic 
sentiment;  and  manufacturers  were  regarded  with  favor  for 
the  aid  which  they  had  afforded  during  the  period  when  foreign 
supplies  were  cut  off.    The  Tariff  Act  of  1816  was  therefore 
passed,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  all 
cotton  fabrics ;  requiring  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lowell, 
that  they  should  be  taken  at  a  minimum  valuation  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  square  yard,  being  in  effect  a  specific  duty  of  6-J 
cents.*     By  the  Acts  of  1824  and  1828,  this  minimum  valua- 
tion was  advanced,  first  to  thirty,  and  then  to  thirty-five  cents 

*  "  In  1816,  a  new  tariff  was  to  be  made. . .  .  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  Washington  A  con- 
siderable time  during  the  sei^sion  of  Congress, .  .  .  and  he  finally  brought  Mr.  Lowndes 
and  Mr.  Calhoan  to  support  the  minimum  of  6^  cents  per  square  yard,  which  was  car- 
ried." —  IrUi'oduction  of  the  Poictr  Laniiy  by  Nathan  Ajqtltton^  p.  13. 

"  In  1818,  Mr.  Calhoan  visited  the  establishment  at  Waltham,  with  the  apparent  sat- 
isfaction of  having  himself  contributed  to  its  success.   It  is  lamentable  to  think,  that,  ia 
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the  Bquare  yard,  and  bo  contiuaed  with  little  modification  until 
1834.  Tlie  effect  of  this  protection  in  tho  reduction  of  tlie 
cost  of  goods,  is  shown  in  tlio  prices  of  this  article  first  made 
at  Waltham,  which  was  precisely  that  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  tlie  manufacture  of  the  country  has  continued  to 
consist,  namely,  a  heavy  sheeting  made  from  good  cotton  and 
without  starch  or  dressing,  the  idea  having  been  to  imitate 
tho  yard  wide  goods  of  India.  The  changes  in  the  price  of 
this  article,  produced  by  improvements  in  maclnncry  and  pro- 
cesses, are  stated  by  Mr.  Appleton  as  follows :  — 

1810 30    cenu  per  yard. 

1819 21        „       „       „ 

182C 13       „       „       „ 

1829 8J     „       „       „ 

18i3 6i     „      „      „ 

The  success  of  tiie  Waltham  company  suggested  that  the 
manufacture  and  printing  of  calicoes  miglit  be  profitably  intro- 
duced in  this  country.  With  this  view  the  articles  of  associor- 
tion  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  were  drawn  up 
in  December,  1821.  Tlio  bringing  of  tlio  business  of  printing 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  proved  a  work  of  diiHculty  and 
time.  Many  of  the  auxiliary  arts,  sucti  as  that  of  engraving 
tho  prlnnng  cylinders  being  then  kept  profoundly  secret  in  Eng- 
land, wliile  all  exportation  of  machinery  from  that  country  was 
proliiliitcd.  Even  under  tlic  stimulus  afforded  by  the  protec- 
tive duties,  tho  manufacture  of  prints  was  hardly  successful 
before  1826.  The  highest  success  was  finally  attained,  with 
gradually  reduced  prices  to  consumers  for  many  succeeding 
years,  tiio  prices  having  been  diminished,  according  .to  Mr. 
Appleton,  as  follows :  — 


18SS,  Dnder  tlia  nlliirini;  Tiiioii  or  ■  Kcpnrata  Southfrn  Confcderncr,  he  abould  haT« 
bpcuiDe  Ibc  HCtive  enemy  uC  llic  miinurHclurc  which  vu  doini;  lo  much  far  the  intereit 
at  the  phinturn,  «iid  IhnI  lli«  inlluaiice  of  liia  name  ha*  MnUnucd  to  keep  them  in  that 
«IIDC."  — /flfivJiKlttn  of  (Ac  I'oatr  Loom,  p.  13. 
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The  average  price  per  yard  in 1825  was  23.07 

99        »           »          j>         J) 1^30  „  16.36 

j>         »           ji          »          » 1^35  „  16.04 

»        »           j>          j>          jj 1^^^  »  12.09 

„ 1^45  „  10.90 

j>          j>            »>           ij           5> looU  „  U.z4 

w        »           »          5»          » looo  „  9.1o 

It  was  (luring  the  protective  period,  extending  from  1824 
to  1834,  that  the  most  material  changes  in  the  texture  of 
American  cotton  fabrics  were  made,  —  changes  so  marked  as 
to  have  become  of  national  importance.  The  Hamilton  brown 
drillings^  of  a  twilled  texture,  were  first  made  at  Lowell  'in 
1827.  Before  this  fabric  and  that  oi  jeans  was  first  made 
here  by  power,  no  cotton  cloths,  except  of  a  perfectly  plain 
texture,  were  made  by  power  in  England,  although  similar 
fabrics  had  been  made  upon  hand  looms.  When  the  drilling's 
were  first  introduced  at  the  New-England  auction  sales,  the 
question  was  generally  asked,  "  What  can  be  done  with  them  ?  " 
According  to  memoranda  which  I  have  examined,  made  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Batchclder,  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of 
surviving  New-England  manufacturers,*  the  br^wn  drillings 
were  sold  by  package,  in  1828,  for  15^  cents  a  yard.  This 
fabric  being  stronger,  thicker,  more  serviceable,  and  at  the  same 
time  cheaper,  than  any  thing  which  could  be  imported,  supplied 
a  universal  want  of  consumers  of  cotton.  The  popular 
demand  set  other  mills  at  work.  Not  less  than  fifty  of  the 
largest  mills  are  now  employed  upon  this  fabric,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  American  manufacture. 
The  drillings  have  not  varied  a  thread  since  tlicy  were  first 

•  "This  company  (the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company)  secured  the  services  of 
of  Mr.  Samuel  liutchchler,  of  New  Ipswich,  who  had  shown  much  skill  in  manufactur- 
ing; industry.  Under  his  management  the  power  loom  was  applied  to  the  we:iTing  of 
twilled  and  fancy  goods  with  great  success.  The  article  of  cotton  drills^  since  become 
80  important  a  commodity  in  our  foreign  trade,  was  first  made  in  this  establishmeDL" 
—  Intnxluction  of  the  Poinr  Lotmi^  by  Nathan  AppUton,  p.  29. 

See  Letter  of  Mr.  Batchclder,  p.  51. 
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manufactured.  Thejr  have  the  same  width,  the  same  number 
of  threads  to  the  warp,  the  same  for  the  fiUiug,  yarn  of  the 
same  numbor,  and  the  same  arcrago  weight,  —  2.75  yards  to 
the  pound.  They  tticrcforc  furnish  a  precise  standard  for  com- 
parison of  cost  of  production  at  different  periods.  Through 
multiplication  of  establishments,  and  consequent  improvements 
in  machinery  and  processes,  the  cost  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
Tliis  article  sold,  when  first  introduced,  at  15J  cents,  with 
cotton  at  about  12  contii  per  pound.  In  1860,  according  to 
Mr.  Wells's  Report,  the  prices  of  drillings  in  gold  were  7^ 
to  0  cents.  This  article  has  been  sold  for  exportation,  within 
a  few  months,  witli  gold  at  l.SO  and  cotton  about  30  cents, 
for  20  cents  a  yard.  Hero  is  a  case  where  &  domestic  pro- 
tected industry  has  not  only  given  the  consumer  a  new  article 
of  prime  necessity,  but  has  reduced  its  cost  to  the  lowest  point 
at  which  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  source.  The  article 
called  "Jeans,"  a  ligliter  twilled  fabric  than  the  drillings, 
though  of  similar  texturo,  was  mado  hero  before  the  latter. 
Wlien  it  was  first  introduced  by  our  own  mills,  no  article  like 
it  could  be  purchased  in  tbe  stores  for  less  than  30  to  35  cents. 
A  better  article  from  our  own  than  any  which  could  be  im- 
ported was  sold  when  first  put  u[ion  the  market  for  23  cents. 
The  prices  of  this  article  in  1800  were  C.J  to  9  cents.  Previously 
to  1828,  the  British  shirtings  had  a  weight  of  only  live  or  six 
yards  to  the  pound, — of  course,  a  thin  and  unserviceable  fabric. 
Upon  the  starting  of  the  Apploton  Mills  in  1828,  Mr.  Patrick 
Jackson  suggested  the  making  of  an  article  of  more  substan- 
tial fabric,  and  better  suited  for  tlie  necessities  of  the  masses. 
Shirtings  were  therefore  made,  of  a  weight  of  about  2.80  yards 
to  the  pound.  This  article,  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  con- 
sumers, and  whicU  bad  never  been  imported,  became  another 
great  staple  of  the  American  manufacture.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Batchelder  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  striped  blue-white 
shirting,  of  stout  and  substantial  twilled  texture.,  «i.-%'(«r^ 
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adapted  for  American  whalers  and  sailors,  and  which  should 
take  the  place  of  the  inferior  checked  shirt  then  universally 
-worn  by  seafaring  men.  The  striped  shirtings  were  eagerly 
bought.  They  were  carried  by  sailors  and  whalers  to  every  port 
in  the  Pacific  and  South  America,  and  thus  became  in  demand 
for  exportation.  The  manufacture  of  the  heavy  cottons,  which 
make  up  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  consumption  in  this 
country,  had  become  established  beyond  competition  at  home, 
and  thus  could  be  exported  with  profit.  Of  these  heavy  goods 
there  were  exported  in  1850,  15,000,000  yards;  in  1852, 
25,000,000;  and  in  1860,  33,000,000  yards.  Thus,  so  far 
as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  concerned,  the  introduction 
of  the  business  in  this  country  has  resulted  in  supplying  not 
only  for  the  population  of  this  country,  but  also  for  many  otlier 
parts  of  the  world,  a  better  and  cheaper  article  for  clothing, 
than  could  before  be  procured,  either  from  the  looms*  of  India 
or  Great  Britain. 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that 'fine  articles,  or  those  which 
require  experience  and  skill,  and  in  the  production  of  which 
machinery  cannot  be  substituted  for  hand  labor,  can  be 
produced  cheaper  abroad  than  in  this  country.  This  is  of  less 
moment  to  general  consumers,  as  such  articles  are  matters 
of  luxury,  rather  than  of  necessity.  But  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  such  finer  cotton  fabrics  as  we  have  attempted, 
has  been  invariably  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  imported 
article.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Bigelow's  remarkable  machinery,  which  led  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  figured  cotton  counterpanes  known  as  Lancaster 
quilts ;  the  foreign  article  being  lowered  in  price  one-half  by 
the  domestic  production,  which  has  driven  the  foreign  article 
from  our  markets.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  the  manufacture  of  fine  lawns,  first  established  in  Ports- 
mouth under  the  stimulus  of  the  Tariff  of  1842.  These 
lawnS;  of  a  fineness  of  No.  1400,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
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the  Southern  market,  were  first  put  on  sale  in  the  spring  of 
1847.  Similar  goods,  imported  from  England  in  1846,  were 
sold  at  from  28  to  30  cents.  Both  foreign  and  American  were 
sold  in  the  spring  of  1847  at  from  12  to  15  cents.  The  lawns 
continued  to  be  offered  at  half  the  cost  of  the  imported 
article,  until  the  foreign  article  of  the  ^me  denomination  was 
driven  from  the  market,  and  the  American  lawns  were  sold  as 
low  as  9  cents  per  yard. 

Our  attainments  in  this  manufacture  show  how  confidently 
the  country  may  rely  upon  a  well-protected  industry  to  supply 
all  the  essential  wants  of  its  consumers.  The  number  of 
spindles  in  New  England  in  1850  has  been  estimated.  Upon 
reliable  authority,  at  2,751,078 ;  according  to  the  census,  the 
population  of  New  England  in  1850  was  2,728,106 :  making 
an  average  of  1,008  spindles  to  every  thousand  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1850  was  20,793,552, 
and  the  number  of  spindles  was  20,857,062:  equal  to  1,008 
spindles  to  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  less  than  fifty 
years,  the  productive  power  of  the  people  of  New  England 
in  this  manufacture  had  become  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  earth.  The  number  of 
spindles  in  tlie  whole  country  in  1860  was  5,035,798.  In 
Great  Britain  in  1862  the  number  was  30,387,457.*  Our 
whole  product,  therefore,  was  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  British 
product.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  domestic 
industry  to  consumers,  wo  might,  were  not  such  suppositions 
always  preposterous,  conceive  this  domestic  industry  to  be 
entirely  annihilated.  To  call  upon  Great  Britain  for  one-sixth 
of  her  product,  would  make  cotton  cloth  as  dear  as  silk.  All 
experience  shows,  that  deficiency  of  domestic  production  limits 
the  use.     As  we  could  import  but  one-sixth  of  our  consump- 


*  Introduction  and  Early  Proccu  of  the  Cotton  Ma^yifactore  in  the  United  States, 
by  Samael  Batchelder,  p.  76. 
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tion,  cotton  cloth  would  cease  to  be  consumed.  It  is  true,  a 
substitute  would  be  found  in  some  other  fabric  ;  but,  like  the 
substitution  of  a  crutch  for  a  limb,  it  would  always  remind  us 
of  the  extent  of  our  loss. 

Allied  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  that  of  the  mixed 
fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton,  which  have  grown  up  during  the 
present  century.     I  refer  to  those  fabrics  with  a  warp  of  cotton 
and   a  filling  of  wool  or  worsted,  which   first  appeared   in 
France  in  1833  and  in  England  in  1834,  and  which  are  classed 
under  the  generic  name  of  "  mousselines  delaitiey     This  fab- 
ric, as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  "  whose  products  are  counted  by 
millions  of  pieces,  has  proved   an  inestimable   blessing.     It 
enables  the  most  humble  female  to  clothe  herself  more  com- 
fortably and   becomingly,  and   as  cheaply,  with  wool,  as  she 
could   thirty  years   ago   with  cotton."*     This  fabric,  being 
actually  stronger  than  if  made  wholly  of  wool,  is  practically 
the   same   as  a  woollen  texture;   the  warp  being   so  fully 
covered,  that  the  presence  of  cotton  can  be  seen  only  on  the 
closest  inspection.    These  fabrics  are  never  washed.   They  may 
be  worn  in  travelling,  or  in  ordinary  housework,  without  being 
changed.     They  are  not  tumbled,  and  are  free  from  danger 
from  fire.     No  fabric  could  be  better  fitted  for  the  ordinary 
wear  of  females  and  children.    Everywhere  in  this  country, 
north  of  Tennessee,  they  have  taken  the  place  of  the  printed 
muslins  or  lawns,  which  have  greatly  gone  out  of  use.     In 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  this  fabric,  the  importation  of  printed  delaines  has  almost 
wholly  ceased.     The  American  fabrics  are  made  expressly  to 
suit  our  consumers.     In  printing  them,  all  the  French  novel- 
ties of  style  are  introduced.     The  American  article  is  softer, 
owing   mainly  to  the  qualities   of  domestic  wool,  and   takes 
better  color  than  the   imported   fabrics;   while  the  latter  is 

-  5 

*  The  Fleece  and  the  Loom,  p.  84. 
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wiry,  and  less  pliable.  The  only  competing  fabric  is  one  im- 
ported from  Germany,  woven  from  colored  yarns,  of  a  lighter 
^  texture,  and  inferior  iu  wear.  So  great  is  the  perfection  to 
wliich  the  art  of  printing  has  attained  here,  that  the  woven 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  inspection  from  tlie  printed  goods 
A  celebrated  importer  in  New  York,  who,  wlien  called  as  a 
witness  at  a  recent  trial,  had  asserted  his  infallibility  in  detect- 
ing tlic  differences  in  fabrics,  was  dismayed  at  discovering 
that  he  had  sworn  to  the  identity  of  the  foreign  woven  and 
printed  American  goods.  Fortunately  his  mistalie  had  the 
happy  effect  of  preventing  a  contemplated  fraud  upon  tlio 
revcnne  and  the  domestic  manufacturer.  Wo  manufacture  at 
present  not  loss  than  si.^ty  million  yards  a  year  of  tlioso  goods, 
which  are  all  consumed  here, — nearly  two  yards  to  each  in- 
dividual of  our  population.  Tlirough  the  large  scale  upon 
wliich  manufacturing  establishments  are  organized,  to  the 
extent  even  of  employing  in  one  mill  nearly  four  thousand 
operatives,  the  producers  liave  been  able  to  obtain  perfection 
and  cheapness,  by  very  small  profits  upon  large  quantities  of 
goods,  never  seelcing  for  more  tban  one  or  two  cents  a  yard. 
By  the  establishment  of  this  domestic  industry,  the  prices 
have  been  lowered  to  consumers  —  as  I  learn  from  disinterested 
parties,  from  30  or  40  cents,  the  price  of  the  EngUsli  article 
when  first  introduced — not  less  tliaii  ten  cents  per  yard,  wliilo 
a  l^ettcr  article  is  supplied;  the  prices  now  ruling  at  about 
20  cents.  Here  is  a  direct  gain  of  at  least  six  million  dollars 
annually  to  consumers,  from  protection  afforded  to  a  single 
fabric.  Tlie  prices  at  whicli  these  goods  are  afforded,  show 
how  erroneous  arc  the  conclusions  which  many  derive  from 
simple  studying  of  tariffs.  These  goods,  under  t)ic  present 
tariff,  arc  apparently  j)rotccted  by  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  square 
yard,  while,  as  I  have  sliown,  tlie  manufacturer  is  sati^lied 
with  a  profit  of  one  or  two  cents  per  running  yard;  and  in 
ordinary  times,  the  prices  being  regulated  by  home  compcti- 
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tion,  no  directly  competing  goods  being  imported,  are  mainly 
independent  of  duties.* 

The  products  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  so  various, 
that  I  should  fail  in  attempting  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
illustration  of  my  subject  from  this  industry.  When  we 
consider  the  vast  extent  to  which  this  manufacture  has  at- 
tained,— its  annual  products  being  valued,  from  returns  made 
in  1864,  when  it  was  most  prosperous,  at  $121,000,000,  —  we 
perceive  that  this  is  an  important  proportion  of  the  product 
of  the  whole  manufacturing  world.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  existence  of  this  manufacture  has  an  important  effect 
upon  the  general  prices  of  woollen  fabrics  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  clothe  our- 
selves with  comfort  and  decency  without  our  domestic  manu- 
facture. This  manufacture  contributed  its  part  during  the 
war,  having  supplied  cloths  for  the  army  and  navy  in  three 
years,  which  consumed  200,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  It  was 
mainly  through  this  manufacture  that  our  army  was  better 
clothed  than  any  large  army  ever  brought  into  the  iBeld;  and 
its  cloths  are  officially  stated  to  have  been  stronger  than  those 
in  use  in  the  armies  of  Europe.  This  manufacture  felt  more 
sensibly  perhaps  than  any  other  the  stimulus  given  by  freedom 
from  foreign  competition  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Con- 
sequently it  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  by  the  flood  of 
importations  which  overleaped  the  too  feeble  barriers  of  pro- 
tection left  at  the  restoration  of  peace.  While  all  branches 
of  the  woollen  industry  were  extended   during  this  period, 


*  The  tariff  provisions  intended  to  apply  to  this  class  of  goods,  are  rarely  carried 
into  full  effect.  Year  after  year,  poor  substitutes  for  the  American  dress  goods,  and 
therefore  indirectly  competing- ivUh  them,  which  cannot  be  imported  by  any  regular 
merchant  who  pays  his  duties  without  a  heavy  loss,  are  consigned  from  Germany  to  this 
country,  and  sold  at  the  auction  rooms,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  agents  of  the 
foreign  manufacturers  are  located.  Such  sales  could  not  be  systematically  made  if  it 
were  not  true,  as  stated  by  the  United  States  Revenue  Commission,  that  **  foreign  com- 
mercial parasites  co-operate,  in  New  York,  to  debauch  and  mislead  our  officers,  and 

ify  the  laws  pertaining  to  our  commerce  it>^d  industry." 
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others  were  called  into  existence  by  the  protection  fifforded  by 
the  war  and  the  increased  duties  under  tlie  Morrill  Tariff; 
among  which  may  be  epccified  the  manufacture  of  braids, 
which  are  woven  upon  small  machines,  from  worsted  yarn. 
Inaiguificant  as  this  article  appears,  it  is  one  of  important 
consumption,  for  bindings  for  men's  clothing  and  for  orua- 
iflcntlng  ladies'  dresses.  Before  1861,  our  whole  consumption 
was  supplied  by  imported  articles.  The  prices  were  from  62^ 
cents  to  75  cents  per  dozen.  They  rose  during  the  war  to 
$1.60  to  $1.65.  From  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  <Jbzen  a  year 
are  now  manufactured,  single  establishments  turning  out 
from  10,000  to  20,00Q  dozen  a  week.  The  foreign  article  is 
now  wholly  supplanted  by  the  domestic,  of  a  better  quality 
and  at  a  price  of  about  75  cents  currency  against  the  former 
price  of  75  cents  gold.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  tliat,  on 
the  very  day  that  the  recent  tariff,  which  largely  increased  the 
duty  on  braids,  was  published,  the  assurance  of  freedom  from 
foreign  competition  and  frauds  gave  such  encouragement  to 
the  domestic  manufacturers  tliat  they  might  sttfoly  enlarge 
tlieir  production,  that  the  prices  fell  five  cents  per  dozen,  aud 
have  remained  at  that  reduced  rate. 

The  last-cited  branch  of  industry  may  be  said  to  contribute 
only  to  the  fancy  of  the  community.  There  are  other  longer- 
established  branches,  essential  to  the  necessities,  and  literally 
to  the  r.omforlf  of  consumers.  Such  are  the  manufactures  of 
blankets  and  flannels.  The  manufacturo  of  blankets  was 
brought  into  successful  operation  by  the  highly  protective  tariff 
of  1842,  we  having  fulled  of  any  good  results  before  that 
time.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  measure,  our  manufacturers 
attained  such  skill,  that  samples  of  American  blankets  from 
year  to  year  were  sent  for  from  England,  to  be  imitated  in 
style  and  Gnisli.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  best  domestic 
fabrics ;  and  nothing  is  made  here  so  poor  as  the  cheaper  im- 
ported  blankets.   Tlio  prince  of  dry-goods  dealers  in  Now  YqcIl 
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has  repeatedly  asserted,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  stocks 
of  American  blankets,  because  purchasers  would  not  buy 
foreign  blankets,  if  offered  by  the  side  of  American  goods. 
No  comparison  of  prices  can  be  made  with  articles  formerly 
made  or  with  imported  articles,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  styles  of  goods.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose, 
to  show  that  this  prime  article  of  necessity  is  furnished  by  ^r 
own  industry,  and  at  prices  effected  by  domestic  competition, 
yery  few  blankets  heing  imported.  How  stringent  this  compe- 
tition is,  isfliown  by  the  fact,  that  blankets,  which  cost  during 
the  war  $12,  are  now  sold  for  $5.50,  a  pair.  A  great  economy 
in  production,  of  which  consumers  receive  the  benefit,  has  been 
effected  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, by  the  saving  of  stock.  Wool  has  such  indestructibleness 
and  durability,  that  every  sound  fibre,  however  it  may  have 
been  mixed  with  foreign  substances,  can  be,  and  now  is,  con- 
verted to  use.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  infancy  of  our 
manufactures,  this  was  not  appreciated.  Piles  of  waste  and 
dirty  wool, '  or  of  short  staple  and  bits  of  yarn,  all  containing 
sound  fibre,  such  as  is  now  usefully  appropriated,  were  allowed 
to  accumulate,  to  be  sold  at  best  for  manure,  or  to  be  thrown 
into  the  adjacent  river  which  moved  the  mill.  The  saving  from 
utilizing  such  material  is  said  to  be  equal  at  least  to  the  profits 
from  improved  machinery. 

The  manufacture  of  flannels  is  another  branch  of  our  wool- 
len industry,  in  which  we  have  practically  secured  independ- 
ence. Cards  of  opera  flannels,  made  of  the  finest  American 
fleece,  from  the  pan -handle  of  Virginia  or  the  Silesian  wool 
of  New  York,  may  be  seen,  upon  which  specimens  of  eighty-six 
distinct  colors  or  tones  and  hues  are  displayed.  The  old  notion 
that  Americans  cannot  dye  good  or  fast  colors  is  exploded. 
The  French  opera  cloths  sold  in  New  York  are  mostly  of 
American  production.  Our  markets  are  supplied,  not  only 
with  these  finer  fabrics,  but  with  colored  and  checked  flannels 
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of  coaraer  texture,  now  largely  used  for  men's  use ;  these  flan- 
nels liaviiig  largely  taken  tJie  place  of  the  cotton  or  linen  shirt, 
vhile  the  old  flanuel  under-shirt  is  replaced  by  a  kuit  gar- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  distinctly  marked  of  our  indigenous  mana- 
factures  in  this  brauch  of  industry,  is  that  of  Dommet  flannels, 
vhich  originated  with  Mr.  James  Johnson  in  1835,  the  idea  har- 
ing  heen  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  using  up  a  quantity  of 
cotton  warps  prorided  for  a  mill  making  satinets,  which  bad 
proved  unprosperous.  This  fabric  is  composed  of  a  cotton 
warp,  with  a  filling  of  wool,  and  is  uncolored.  Its  principal 
merit  is,  tliat  it  shrinks  but  little  in  Trashing.  It  came  into  use 
at  first  as  a  substitute  for  the  linsey-woolsey  stufib  origin- 
ally of  household  manufacture,  worn  by  working-women  for 
under-petticoats.  So  extensively  has  this  serviceable  article 
come  into  use,  particularly  in  New  England,  where  the  greater 
proportiou  of  the  goods  are  consumed,  being  admirably  fitted 
for  under-garments  in  the  variable  climate  of  the  East,  that  a 
single  house  manufactures  800,000  yards  a  year.  This  article, 
being  made  now  by  the  representatives  of  the  original  manu- 
facturer, without  any  change  in  quality  or  texture,  presents  a 
proper  subject  for  comparison  of  prices.  It  originally  sold  for 
20  cents,  in  1855  for  14  cents,  and  at  present  for  37  cents, 
but  with  cotton  and  labor  at  double  price.  In  this  article 
there  is  no  foreign  competition.  It  is  referred  to  as  illustrative 
of  the  advantage  of  the  existence  of  a  domestic  manufacture, 
in  supplying  a  fabric  exactly  salted  to  the  wants  of  con- 
sumers. 

No  feature  of  American  domestic  life  has  been  more 
noticed  by  foreigners  than  the  universal  use,  in  this  country, 
of  carpets,  even  in  the  humblest  homes.  It  is  a  significant 
feature,  for  a  cheerful  home  is  the  most  refining  of  all  social 
influences.  The  higher  civilization  of  the  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  capacity  of  our  domestic  industry,  have  reclQcocAl-W 
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acted  to  produce  this  American  pcculiaritj.    The  existence  of 
the  carpet  manufacture  among  us,  and  its  capacity  to  contribute 
to  that  sense  of  comfort  which  we  have  inherited  in  our  Eng- 
lish blood,  is  eminently  due  to  protection.    This  will  be  obvious 
when  we  reflect  that  in  this,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other, 
branch  of  the  woollen  industry,  the  manufacture,  to  be  carried 
on  advantageously,  must  be  conducted  in  very  largo  and  costly 
establishments.     The  largest  woollen   establishment  in   the 
world  is  the  carpet  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Grossley,  in  England. 
It  is  said  that  not  less  than  three  years'  time  is  required  to 
complete  the  appointments  of  a  well-conducted  establishment. 
So  great  are  the  difficulties  in  instituting  such  an  establish- 
ment, that  for  fifteen  years  no  new  one  of  importance  has  been 
put  in  operation  in  this  country.    It  is  clear  that  capital  could 
not  be  found  to  embark  in  such  enterprises  without  the  assu- 
rance given  by  a  protective  tarifi*.     But  in  no  other  branch  has 
the  protected  industry  paid  more  rapidly  the  debts  due  for  its 
education.    This  industry  has  not  only  acquired  such  skill  as 
has  made  the  products  of  its  looms,  even  in  the  fabrics  of 
^^xury,  vie  with  any  in  Europe :  it  has  cheapened  the  products 
iQ  European  looms,  as  well  by  competition  as  by  the  contribu- 
into  t^  ^^  inventions.    The  best  English  carpets  are  actually 
utilizindP^^  power  looms  invented  by  American  genius.     This 
from  impP^^  ^7  America  to  England  of  the  carpet  loom  re- 
The  maO  Erance^  with  its  beneficent  substitution  of  power 
len  industr^^^^  labor,  still  further  completes  that  circuit  of 
ence.    Cards '^^  ^J  ^^®  P^*  ^^  "  The  Fleece/'  in  his  apos- 
fleece,  from  tll^°^  -  — 

of  New  York,  mioom,  that  long  renowned,  wide  enYj*d  gift 

distinct  colors  or^**^^  Flandm,  who  the  loom  received 

air  Venetia  ;  she  from  Grecian  nymphs ; 
that  Americans  ca^^  Phenic^,  who  obtained  the  dole 
The    French    opera  Egyptus.    Thus  around  the  globe 
A         .  J      -.    '-footed  sciences  their  path 

American  production.     .^  ;adlinglifeandjoy."* 

with  these  finer  fabrics,  but  wit 

ookiii. 
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It  is  stated  confidently  by  eminent  carpet  manufactarers,  that, 
since  tlie  establistiment  of  the  carpet  manitracture  in  this  coun- 
try, the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  public  has  Iraen  reduced  more 
than  twenty-fiyo  per  cent  tlirough  the  economies  introduced 
liere  upon  the  processes  in  use  abroad,  and  tlie  gain  is  believed 
to  be  equal  to  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cont.  Fortunately  we  are 
able  to  obtain  from  official  data  more  precise  statements  as  to 
the  reduction  in  price  effected  by  the  establishment  of  this 
industry.  The  facts  which  follow  came  to  my  knowledge 
officially,  in  a  judicial  investigation  at  the  United-States 
Patent  Office.  Before  1842,  all  three-ply  and  ingrain  carpets 
vere  woven  on  hand  looms,  the  motive  power  being  furnished 
by  the  weaver.  Numerous  and  c(»tly  experiments  to  weave 
ingrain  carpets  by  power  looms  had  been  made  in  England,  but 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  in  1842,  —  the 
period,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  inauguration  of  the  most  im- 
portant protective  measures  in  behalf  of  all  branches  of  tlie 
woollen  industry, —  conceived  a  series  of  devices  for  making 
tlie  carpet  loom  automatic,  so  that  the  costly  labor  of  men 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  process  of  weaving 
might  be  conducted  by  girls  or  boys.  After  layiug  his  plans 
before  many  manufacturers,  he  succeeded  in  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  treasurer  of  a  manufacturing  company  in 
Ijowell,  who  had  the  intelligence  to  perceive  the  importance  of 
the  undertaking,  and  to  understand  the  grounds  of  its  probable 
success.  Through  him  he  made  an  engagement  with  the 
Lowell  company,  by  which  the  exclusive  riglit  to  use  the  in- 
ventions then  existing,  or  afterwards  ta  be  made  by  the 
inventor,  respecting  the  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets,  was  con- 
veyed to  tlie  company.  The  construction  of  an  establishment 
with  the  newly  invented  macliinery  was  undertaken  at  the  cost 
of  many  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  fixed  capital  of  the 
company  in  the  carpet  works  being  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
This  vast  outlay  was  niade  upon  the  double  protection  ^veu 
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hj  the  existing  tariff,  and  the  exclusive  right  under  the 
patents.  The  enter{Jrise  having  accomplished  more  than  was 
expected  from  it,  the  Hartford  company  acquired  from  the 
Lowell  company  the  right  to  use  the  invention. 

While  the  receipts  of  the  invention  from  his  royalty  were 
insignificant,  the  benefits  to  the  public  from  these  inventions 
and  these  protected  enterprises  are  the  production  of  superior 
goods;  the  texture  of  the  power-loom  carpeting  being  more 
uniform,  the  selvage  more  even,  and  the  matching  of  figures 
more  perfect,  besides  a  material  reduction  of  cost.  The  actual 
saving  to  consumers  has  been  thus  calculated :  Prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  power  loom,  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany paid  as  wages  for  weaving,  by  hand  loom,  the  description 
of  carpeting  known  as  two-ply,  11|  cents  per  yard,  and  for 
three-ply  25  cents  per  yard ;  whereas,  with  Bigelow's  power 
loom,  they  only  pay  for  weaving  the  former  article  2^^ 
cents  per  yard,  and  for  the  latter  2^^^  cents  per  yard ;  thus 
showing  a  saving  by  the  power  loom  in  wages  paid  for  weaving 
of  9^^  cents  per  yard  for  two-ply,  and  22^^  cents  per 
yard  for  three-ply,  being  an  average  of  15^y  cents  per 
yard.  But  the  saving  in  wages  is  partly  neutralized  by 
the  more  costly  repairs  of  the  power-loom  machinery,  and 
interest  on  the  larger  investment  of  capital  required  therefor, 
so  that  the  average  net  saving  by  the  power  loom  is  estimated 
at  ten  cents  per  yard.  Accurate  returns  from  the  mills  of  the 
Lowell  and  Hartford  companies,  up  to  April,  1863,  show  that 
the  number  of  yards  of  carpeting  woven  upon  looms  was 
25,964,185  yards.  .Thus  the  saving  to  the  public  by  this  in- 
vention has  been  two  million  five  hundred  dollars.  That  the 
saving  in  the  price  of  the  manufacture  of  carpets  has  accrued 
to  the  consumers  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Bigelow's  invention  was  introduced,  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
best  quality  of  two-ply  carpeting  was  from  85  to  90  cents  per 
yard,  and  of  three-ply  from  $1.30  to  $1.33  cents  per  yard ; 
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whereas  in  1860  tlie  former  description  of  goods,  power-loom 
wrought,  of  a  better  quality  thau  tbe  hand-loom  wrought,  sold 
for  from  70  to  72^  cents  per  yard,  and  the  latter  from  95  to 
97^  cents  per  yard,  making  an  average  reduction  of  over 
twenty  per  cent.  It  is  wortliy  of  observation,  that  the  ingraia 
carpets  are  used  not  so  much  by  the  wealthy  as  the  middle 
classes ;  and  tlms  the  increased  cheapness,  so  manifestly  due  to 
protection,  has  been  a  direct  boon  to  the  great  body  of  cod- 
sumers. 

In  regard  to  the  most  important  branch  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  that  of  clotli,  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons, 
on  account  of  the  great  changes  in  the  fabric  commonly  worn, 
and  changes  iii  the  prices  of  wool.  An  essential  change  iu 
the  styles  of  cloths  was  made  by  the  introduction,  in  18S4,  by 
M.  Botijean,  of  Sedan,  in  France,  o?  fancy  cassimeres,  a  stylo 
iu  which  there  may  be  an  inKnite  variety  in  tints  and  figures. 
Before  this  period,  the  colors  of  nearly  all  fulled  clotlis  were 
uniform,  and  the  cloths  were  highly  finished  on  the  face.  The 
production  of  fancy  cassimeres  now  gives  employment  to  the 
greater  number  of  our  mills,  tlie  plain-faee  goods  being  com- 
paratively little  in  demand,  though  made  of  gi-eat  perfection  in 
some  of  our  mills.  In  tlie  production  of  fancy  cassimeres  for 
general  consumption,  wo  are  in  no  respect  bcliind  foreign  man. 
ufacturcrs  in  machinery  or  skill.  We  have  produced  a  macliine 
for  weaving  these  fabrics,  —  tbe  Crompton  loom,  capable  of 
weaving  24  sets  of  harnesses,  thus  having  an  almost  infinite 
capacity  for  varying  the  fabric,  —  which  is  declared  by  exports 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world  for  this  purpose.  Our  machinery  is 
capable  of  fully  supplying  our  whole  population;  and  hence 
domestic  competition  is  so  active,  that  the  prices  to  consumers 
must  always  be  close  to  the  cost  of  production.  A  careful  in- 
quiry among  the  most  experienced  and  oldest  dealers  justUies 
the  assertion,  tliat  cloths,  as  a  whole,  have  never  been  so  cheap 
in  this  country  as  at  the  present  time.    It  is  the  opinion  of 
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many  of  the  oldest  dealers  whom  I  have  consulted,  that,  in 
taiti  styles  where  comparison  can  be  made,  such  as  black  bi 
cloths  and  cassimeres,  the  prices  of  American  cloths  are  □ 
less  lliau  foreign  cloths  of  the  same  quality  forty  years 
The  present  great  reduction  of  prices  may  be  temporary 
many  goods  are  doubtless  offered  below  tlio  cost  of  product 
and  the  want  of  protection  to  other  branches  of  industry  doi 
less  diminishes  the  demand.  In  any  view  of  the  case  there  i 
be  no  question  that  the  coat  of  cloth  to  tlie  great  class  of  Ami 
can  consumers  has  been  materially  diminished  by  the  domej 
manufacture.  Assuming  that  the  consuflier  pays  the  whole 
the  duty  given  under  the  preseut  tariff,  the  amount  which 
pays  to  support  a  system,  the  eifect  of  which  is  continual 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  material  for  clothing  wliile  at  the  san 
time  it  supports  the  government,  is  comparatively  insignificau 
It  is  shown  by  data,  which,  subjected  to  most  rigorous  scrutin 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  have  never  been  impeached,  ihi 
the  wliolo  amount  of  duty  given  to  protect  the  manufa 
turer,  on  the  cloth  for  a  full  suit  of  clothes,  at  an  average  co! 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  suit,  is  only  one  dollar,  sixty-three  ceni 
and  four  mills,  or  a  little  over  three  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ih 
whole  suit.'  Tlio  assertions  here  made  may  be  doubted  b 
young  men  who  pay  such  enormous  prices  to  the  fashionabl 
tailors.  But  they  have  only  to  make  the  experiment,  and  tlie 
will  find  that  the  cost  of  tlio  cloth  furnished  will  be  only  froi 
one-tliird  to  ono-half  of  the  sum  which  will  be  charged  for  maS 

•  The  published  slntBineiit  of  Ihe  EieculivB  Comraittee  of  the  "  Nitioiiil  4»oci 
lion  of  Wool  Miinufaolurer*,"  rslutii-e  to  th«  proposed  dutiei  on  wool  and  woalleo 
addreffleil  to  tlio  Unite d-S lutes  Revenue  CommiMior,  May,  1888,  contuiu  >  laltlt,  pi 
pared  from  nulheiitic  JnU,  sliowing  the  operation  of  the  tlien  exUting  ud  propo* 
tariff*,  lie  BfTecting  the  coiwumer.  The  tnble  shows,  that,  under  the  propowd  tsriff 
wool  and  »jol!cns,  uliicli  1ms  Pince  become  a  law,  the  whole  duty  on  the  cloth itqnb 
for  a  full  suit  of  cloflies,  niii,te  of  fancy  cjisaimerea,  costing,  at  price*  then  pnruUi 
mtj  dollnrs.  would  be  Si.TT.V^;  the  duty  on  the  wool  wonld  be  ^3.01^4*,; 
ants  0°  ijaWviff*,  "-nd  other  materialfl,  $0.  lO^j- ;  the  cbnrgee  on  account  of  flnt 
S0.21?^-,  *e\v,^,t«^^^™■c..^^«.«.^vvx  «nt,$0.81^,  ^  ^  d„„ 

the  pTOtecfiQUottti*'aiw™Sa«™«.%">-^U\i'«»fca»V«'a«i&.**)yi,,fcrt««M 
the  mil  ot  cl-^iie*- 
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ing  and  trimmings.  I  mako  no  complaint  against  the  tailol^, 
wlio  are  doubtless  largely  controlled  by  the  trades'  unions  of 
their  jounioymcn.  Noitlier  do  I  complain  that  the  workmen 
should  get  all  they  can  for  their  labor:  I  simply  wish  to  show- 
that  the  grievance  of  dear  clothing  should  not  bo  charged  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  tariff. 

It  is  not  unfrequcntly  urged,  that  our  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry docs  not  supply  the  varieties  and  styles  demanded  by 
fashion  and  luxury.  A  certain  class  of  consumers  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  homo  products.  See  how,  a  hundred  years 
ago, "  The  British  .Spectator  "  denounced  the  passion  of  his  fair 
countrywomen  forFrencli  frivolities.  An  Ejiglish  poet  of  his 
period  thus  compares  the  foreign  and  homo  products  of  the 
loom :  — 

"Nor  do  tlieir  toiii  and  productB  furnish  more 

Tliul  gauds  and  drcasea  of  fiintastic  vieb 

To  the  luxurioUB ;  but  our  kinder  loili 

Give  clottiing  to  nccesdttjr."* 

It  is  really  no  objection  to  a  system  which  enables  domestic 
manufacturers  to  supply  the  groat  mass  of  consumers  with 
necessities  more  cheaply  than  they  can  obtain  them  abroad, 
that  it  increases  the  cost  of  novelties  and  luxuries  not  pro- 
duced here.  This  is  precisely  what  the  exclusive  desire  who 
select  goods  for  the  adornment  of  their  persons  or  houses,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  bonglit  by  the  masses.  If  our  fair  friends 
arc  willing  to  pay  for  a  Turkish  rug  three  times  the  price  of  an 
American  Wilton,  actually  superior  in  real  beauty  and  in  intrin- 
sic value,  simply  because  it  is  costly  and  rare,  w.hy  should  not 
the  Oovcvnment  obtain  a  revenue  from  such  tastes  as  well  as 
from  tlic  grosser  appetites  of  men  ?  Laces  and  diamonds  aro 
really  no  more  necessary  than  cigars  and  whiskey.  "  Obnous* 
ly,"  says  Professor  Boweii,  "iu  respect  to  all  articles  which 

■  Dyer'i  Flveee,  book  ill. 
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are  used  only  for  purposes  of  ostentation  and  display,  tfae  only 
strong  argument  against  a  protective  tariff,  that  it  operates  as 
a  tax  upon  consumers  by  slightly  increasing  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  on  which  a  duty  is  imposed,  ceases  to  have  any 
weight  whatever.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  coQsumers  would 
save  nothing ;  for  they  would  abandon  the  use  of  the  cheapened 
commodity,  and  seek  out  one  of  higher  cost,  not  because  of  its 
superior  quality  or  convenience,  but  because  its  high  price 
renders  the  possession  of  it  a  token  of  wealth."* 

A  well-developed  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture  nourishes 
many  auxiliary  arts,  not  the  least  of  which. is  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals,  in  which  branch  of  manufacture,  particularly  in 
Philadelphia,  we  have  made  commendable  progress.  I  do  not 
propose  to  enlarge  upon  this  manufacture,  and  refer  to  it  mere- 
ly  to  show,  by  one  example  drawn  from  this  industry,  the 
.  public  loss  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  protective  policy.  The  art  of  making  soda  ash,  as  now 
practised,  was  due,  like  the  first  impulse  given  to  so  many 
other  industries  in  this  country,  to  a  condition  of  war  which 
shut  out  the  ordinary  supply.  For  years  Prance  had  depended 
for  the  supply  of  soda  upon  importations  of  borilla  or  crude 
carbonate  of  soda  from  Spain.  When  the  commerce  between 
Spain  and  France  had  been  suppressed  by  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  the  committee  of  public  safety  appealed  to  the 
French  chemists  to  point  out  a  means  of  supplying  this  article 
from  domestic  sources.f  At  this  time,  a  student  of  medicine 
named  Leblanc,  while  attending  tlie' chemical  lectures  of  Dar- 
cet,  at  the  Cgllcge  of  France,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
remark  of  the  savant,  tliat  any  one  who  would  invent  a 
method  of  obtaining  soda  from  sea  water  or  common  salt,  of 
which  soda  forms  the  base,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  France, 

*  The  Principles  of  Politicnl  Economy  applied  to  the  Conditions,  the  Resources,  and 
the  Institutions  of  the  American  People,  by  Francis  Bowen,  p.  477. 
f  Dumss^s  Cbemie  appliqa^  aax  Arts,  t.  iL  p.  470. 
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and  make  liis  own  fortune.  Leblanc  at  once  abandoned 
liis  medical  studies,  and  devoted  himself  to  experiments  to 
obtain  Boda-asb  for  tbo  arts,  from  tlio  clilorido  of  sodium. 
Being  generously  allowed  to  pursue  bis  researches  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  great  chemist,  he  was  successful  in  eolring 
the  problem.  He  established  the  manufacture  at  Marseilles, 
and  put  his  products  upon  the  market.  The  manufacturers  of 
eoda'ash  from  borilla,  imported  from  India,  which  heretofore 
had  been  used,  combined  in  denouncing  his  product,  calling  it 
*'  factitious  soda."*  Finding  no  sale  for  his  product,  and  fore- 
seeing certain  ruin  unless  he  obtaiued  assistance,  he  applied 
for  aid  to  tlie  French  Government,  showing  the  vast  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  manufactures  of  France  from  his 
discovery.  Vainly  waiting  from  day  to  day  for  a  reply  to  hia 
petition,  he  sunk  at  lengtli  in  despair,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 
A  few  hours  after,  a  courier  arrived  at  Marseilles,  but  alas !  too 
late,  to  announce  tliat  the  Govcrnmeut  had  provided  for  the 
despairing  inventor  a  competence  for  life  and  a  pension  for  his 
family.f  It  has  been  well  said,  '*  Many  a  heart  has  been  broken 
upon  tlie  wheel  whose  revolutions  havo  made  tlie  fortuue  of 
thousands."  This  invention  saved  many  millions  to  France, 
and  many  more  to  England,  where  tlie  manufacture  of  soda- 
ash  by  this  process  was  afterward  carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale. 
The  first  efibrt  to  manufacture  soda-ash  in  this  country  was 
made  in  Pittsburgh, — 'a  favorable  locality,  from  the  abundance 
of  coal,  and  facility  of  obtaining  salt  from  saline  springs, — 
about  1850  or  1851,  when  the  duty  on  this  article  was  ten  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Althougli  the  duty  was  hardly  high  enough  to 
protect  the  American  against  the  foreign  manufacturer,  it  suf- 
ficed to  induce  capital  to  embark  in  the  business.    The  manu- 


*  Tba  term  toudt  fatSqut,  origlnallr  giTen  in  darition,  ii  now  tlie  commcTcial  uhm 
or  fod>  ub.  In  PraDca. 

t  My  lutboritr  for  tliii  itiltmeDt  it  Dr.  CbutM  T.  JMkloo,  of  Bo*ton,  vbo  ob- 
Uluad  tb«  InronnitioD  >t  Lablaos'*  wcrki  at  UuieillM. 
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facturers  here  were  able,  even  under  this  duty,  to  compete  with 
the  English,  who,  to  use  their  own  words,  as  written  to  their 
agents  in  this  country,  were  determined  to  "  put  out  the  fires 
of  the  American  works."  *  To  accomplish  this,  they  authorized 
their  agents  to  lower  the  price  from  ten  cents  to  six  cents  a 
pound.  Still  the  American  manufacturers  were  able  to  com- 
pete, and  struggled  along,  though  with  but  little  profit,  until 
1857.  At  this  time  the  Eastern  manufacturers  of  textile 
fabrics,  suffering  under  the  horizontal  tariff  of  1846,  and  des- 
pairing of  a  return  of  the  public  mind  to  the  protective  ideas 
of  1842,  were  compelled  to  make  some  compromise  of  their  old 
principles,  and  adopted  the  theory  of  free  trade  in  raw  mar 
terials ;  a  theory  which,  sound  enough  as  applied  to  materials 
which  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country,  was  unsound 
when  applied  to  those  which  could  be  produced  here, — 
such  as  wool  and  many  chemicals,  which,  though  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  woollen  manufacturer,  are  ultimate  manufac- 
tures to  the  chemist  and  farmer,  requiring  the  raw  materials 
of  coal,  hay,  and  grain.  This  theory  prevailed  in  the  tariff  of 
18  57,  which  lowered  the  rate  of  duty  upon  soda-ash  to  4  per 
cent.  The  manufacturers  of  this  article  still  struggled  along, 
and  kept  down,  by  their  competition,  the  price  of  the  British 
product  to  4^  cents.  By  the  tariff  of  1861,  soda-ash  was  made 
free.  The  effect  was  to  completely  crush  out  the  American 
manufacture,  and  to  raise  the  price  of  the  British  article  in 
this  country  to  from  12  to  15  cents.  A  great  inconvenience, 
resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  product,  is  the 
irregularity  and  sometimes  almost  total  deficiency  of  the  foreign 
supply,  a  usual  consequence  of  dependence  upon  foreign  trade. 
When  we  consider  that  we  consume  at  least  forty  thousand 
tons  a  year  of  this  chemical  ;t  that  it  is  the  most  important  of 
all  chemical  products  for  our  manufactures,  except  sulphuric 


*  Letter  of  Mr.  James  Park,  jun.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

f  We  imported,  in  I860,  70,858,312  &s,  of  a  declared  valne  of  $1,411,016. 
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acid ;  tliat  it  is  indispensable  in  bleaching,  soap-making,  paper- 
making,  and  in  many  other  arts,  —  we  must  admit  that  the 
restoration  througli  protection,  of  a  manufacture  which  fur- 
nislios  at  home  a  regular  and  abundant  supply  to  all  these  arte, 
would  bo  no  little  boon  to  manufacturers  and  consumers. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  language,  the  tenn  manufactures  is 
held  by  modern  writers  to  signify  the  reverse  of  its  etymologi- 
cal meaning,  and  to  apply,  not  to  the  products  of  handicraft 
occupations,  but  to  denote  the  extensive  products  of  art  which 
are  made  by  machinery  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  human 
hand ;  so  that  that  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  manufacture 
which  most  dispenses  witli  manual  labor.  The  shoe  industry 
has  risen  in  tliis  country  from  the  position  of  a  mere  handi- 
craft employment  to  that  of  a  manufacture ;  and,  in  the  sense 
expressed  above,  is  more  perfect  than  tlie  shoe  manufacture  of 
any  other  nation,  because  it  makes  more  use  of  machinery." 

The  shoe  industry  was  commenced  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  a 
small  scale  before  the  Bevolutlon,  the  art  of  making  ladies' 
shoes  having  been  introduced  as  early  as  1750  by  a  Welsh 
slioemaker.  During  the  Bevolution,  wliile  foreign  articles 
were  excluded,  the  industry  had  made  sufficient  progress  to 
become  a  characteristic  business  of  the  town,  and  it  performed 
important  service  in  supplying  shoes  to  the  army.  After  the 
war,  the  business  was  so  totally  prostrated  by  foreign  importa- 
tions, that  able  and  skilled  men  offered  to  bind  themselves  out 
for  a  year's  constant  labor  simply  for  their  board.  By  the 
first  Tariff  Act  passed  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
July  4th,  1780,  the  preamble  of  which  declares  one  of  its 
objects  to  be  "  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufac- 
tures," provision  was  made  for  boots  and  shoes,  by  a  duty 

•  Th«  fact)  MiJ  viewg  wliii-li  I  have  prcaonlcd  in  nslslion  to  tliii  induslry  hivu  bean 
ni:iinl7  (leriTcit  from  u  frciirlcinnii  of  I.yiin,  who,  h:tvinj;  riwn  from  tliu  ahucninker'i 
bench,  lini  ■igiinlly  domonM rated,  by  liii  eminent  ocliievemstitii  in  public  lir«,  thu  Tal- 
lacv  of  Ills  maxim,  familiar  siuca  tba  time  of  Horace, "  Let  tlio  ihoemaker  ttlcit  to  hit 
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on  the  former  of  50  cents  a  pair,  and  on  the  latter  of  7  cents 
a  pair.  While  these  duties  had  much  effect  in  checking  im- 
portations, they  were  not  regarded  as  sufficient.  About  the 
period  of  1793,  a  young  man  named  Ebeuezer  Breed,  who 
had  moved  from  Lynn  to  Philadelphia,  which  city  had  become 
the  seat  of  the  national  government,  being  familiar  with  the 
necessities  of  the  shoe  business  in  his  native  town,  suggested 
to  a  Quaker  gentleman  named  Zaccheus  Collins,  also  a  former 
citizen  of  Lynn,  who  had  attained  wealth  and  respectability  in 
Philadelphia,  that  the  business  of  their  native  town  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  foreign  boots 
and  shoes.  Collins  assented  to  these  views,  aud  promised  his 
co-operation  upon  the  condition  that  Breed  should  obtain, 
through  influences  brought  from  Lynn,  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  recommending  the  further 
protection  of  this  industry.  This  resolution  having  been 
obtained,  Collins  proposed  to  bring  to  bear  a  kind  of  influence 
which  is  still  supposed  to  have  no  little  effect  upon  Congres- 
sional action.  He  invited  to  a  formal  party-dinner  a  number 
of  the  leading  men  in  Congress:  among  them  Mr.  Madison, 
Breed  being  also  invited  to  present  the  demands  of  the  Lynn 
shoemakers.  The  result  of  this  social  influence  was  the  incor- 
poration into  the  Tariff  Act  of  1794  of  a  provision  adding  to 
the  duty  already  existing  on  boots  25  cents  per  pair,  and  to 
that  upon  shoes,  5  cents  per  pair;  these  being  the  only  manu- 
factures for  which  an  increased  duty  was  provided  by  that 
act.  This  duty  was  effective,  because  specific.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  two  Acts  was  the  firm  establisliment  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  valuable  fruits  of  our  recently  acquired  independ- 
ence. This  industry,  though  gradually  enlarging,  languished 
from  time  to  time,  as  during  the  depression  which  preceded 
the  tariff  of  1842.  But,  like  all  other  industries,  it  received 
a  new  impulse  from  that  great  revivifying  measure.     But  it 
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was  through  the  protective  influences  of  the  late  war,  aided 
by  the  labor-saving  inventions  of  American  origin  which  had 
come  into  use,  that  this  industry  became  fully  developed  into 
a  true  manufacture,  thoroughly  independent,  and  capable 
of  responding  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
shoemakers'  shops  are  now  largely  replaced  by  extensive  fac- 
tories worked  by  steam-power,  with  machines  for  cutting  and 
rolling  the  leather  and  shaping  the  soles,  and  with  machines 
for  pegging  and  sewing  so  efficient,  that  it  is  declared  that 
one  sewing  machine,  expressly  adapted  for  this  work,  will 
sew  200  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day.  It  is  asserted  by  persons 
competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  that  we  furnish  boots  and 
shoes  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be  obtained  without  duties 
from  abroad  in. any  considerable  quantity.  The  styles  are, 
particularly  of  ladies'  shoes,  unsurpassed  in  graceful  appear- 
ance and  excellent  workmanship  by  any  made  in  Europe. 
Parties  from  this  country  have  even  opened  factories  in  Eng- 
land to  manufacture  shoes  upon  the  American  plan,  and  with 
our  machinery.  The  American  leather,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  protected  by  the  early  tariffs,  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  that  which  enters  into  ordinary  consumption  in  Europe. 
Before  the  war,  American  leather  was  largely  exported  to 
England,  the  prejudice  which  retarded  its  introduction  having 
been  finally  overcome.  Although  the  continuance  of  duties 
is  desirable  to  protect  against  the  surpluses  and  fluctuations 
of  foreign  trade,  the  present  tariff  ha^  actually  no  effect  upon 
prices,  which  are  regulated  wholly  by  home  competition,  no 
ladies'  shoes  being  imported,  and  only  a  very  few  French 
boots,  to  gratify  caprice  or  fashion.  This  industry  has  grown, 
mainly  through  the  protective  influence  of  tlie  early  tariffs, 
from  a  mere  handicraft  to  a  national  manufacture ;  from  a 
product,  measured  by  its  exportation  to  Southern  markets,  of 
800,000  pairs  of  shoes  in  1795,  to  a  product  in  1860  of  over 
80,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  over  11,000,000  pairs  of  boots, 
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of  a  value  of  over  $37,000,000  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone.  With  the  slow  processes  of  tanning  abroad,  the  absence 
of  hemlock  bark,  the  necessity  of  relying  almost  exclusively 
upon  chemicals  to  supply  tannin,  and  with  the  want  of 
mechanical  appliances,  all  Europe  could  not  supply  us  with 
leather  and  shoes  at  quadruple  the  price  we  pay  at  home. 

There  is  another  industry  upon  which  all  these  arts  which 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  man  depend.  While  gold  is  but 
the  measure  of  wealth,  the  instrument  with  which  wealth  is 
created  is  iron.  It  is  the  sword,  the  axe,  the  ploughshare, 
the  anchor,  the  loom,  the  rail  track,  the  steam  engine.  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  world's  material  prosperity,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  its  production  and  consumption  tlie  measure  of  the 
civilization  of  nations.  The  state  of  every  mechanical  art  is 
determined  by  the  perfection  and  the  use  of  the  tools  which  it 
furnishes.  When  iron  is  in  demand,  all  labor  is  astir ;  when 
its  consumption  declines,  the  arts  languish.  Hence  those 
who  have  studied  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  have  traced  his 
existence  through  the  infinity  of  ages  which  modern  researches 
have  assigned  for  his  being,  — following  him  from  caves  to  lake 
habitations,  and  thence  to  his  present  abode  in  tilled  fields 
and  cities,  from  the  age  of  stone  through  that  of  bronze, — 
style  the  period  when  the  race  culminated  into  civilization 
the  ^'  age  of  iron,"  as  iron  is  both  the  means  and  the  standard 
of  human  improvement. 

Thirty  years  ago,  our  whole  production  of  iron  was  but 
50,000  tons,  .and  our  largest  furnace  was  not  capable  of 
producing  more  than  1,500  tons  a  year.  We  manufacture 
now  1,500,000  tons ;  and  have  single  furnaces  which  produce 
15,000  tons  a  year,  and  single  rolling-mills  producing  1,800 
tons  of  railroad  bars  per  week.  The  development  of  our  irou 
manufacture  to  its  present  colossal  proportions  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  which  our  whole  industry  furnishes  of 
the  indomitable  energy  of  our  people.     That  this  industry 
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should  exist  at  all,  is  a  wonder.  No  other  has  been  subjected 
to  such  vicissitudes  or  such  temporizing  legislation.  No  other 
has  had  so  formidable  a  competitor.  It' has  had  to  contend 
against  a  combination  of  British  capital,  so  vast,  so  patient, 
and  so  far-seeing  in  its  purpose  of  aggrandizement,  that  it 
could  throw  its  products  upon  the  markets  of  the  world,  for 
year  after  year,  without  any  profit,  and  wait  until  full  indem- 
nity might  be  secured  for  present  sacrifices  by  the  monopoly 
of  markets  of  other  nations,  whose  industry  had  been  broken 
down  by  cheap  imports.  Our  iron  manufacture  has  had, 
besides,  to  contend  with  a  people  who  have  wasted  the  raw 
material  of  their  mines  with  a  prodigality  whose  consequences 
the  wiser  men  of  England  even  now  look  upon  with  dismay ; 
and  also  with  fluctuations  of  prices  in  England,  varying  from 
below  the  cost  of  production  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent 
upon  the  actual  cost.  The  iron  industry  has  been  able  to 
obtain  a  foothold  in  this  country  only  through  the  brief  res- 
pites which  our  legislation  has  aflbrded  from  this  competition. 
That  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  brief  periods  of  prosperity 
due  to  protective  legislation,  is  capable  of  demonstration.  Its 
production  was  doubled  during  the  protective  period  from 
1828  to  1832,  having  reached  in  the  latter  year  the  quantity 
of  210,000  tons,  although  our  population  had  increased  only 
twenty  per  cent.  For  eight  years  later,  under  a  free-trade 
policy,  till  1842,  although  our  numbers  were  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  our  production  made  no  progress, 
having  at  tiie  end  of  this  period  reached  only  232,000  tons. 

From  1842  to  1848,  under  protection,  with  a  growth  of  pop- 
ulation of  only  20  per  cent,  it  trebled,  havhig  reached  the 
amount  of  800,000  tons  in  1848.  Abandoned,  during  the 
twelve  succeeding  years,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  British  iron- 
masters, who  had  full  sway  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  the  pro- 
duction fell,  in  1852,  to  less  than  500,000  tons. 

The  protection  having  been  greater  under  the  ad  valorem 
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system,  as  prices  rose  in  England  by  the  very  destruction  of 
our  works,  our  production  gradually  rose,  our  whole  produc- 
tion and  consumption  in  1860  being  about  1,000,000  tons;  a 
very  moderate  increase,  compared  with  the  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation, which  had  increased  40  per  cent.     What  remained  of 
protection  had  been  sufficient  to  keep  in  a  state  of  preparation 
the  skill  and  machinery  of  this  industry  for  the  imperative  de- 
mands imposed  upon  it  by  the  war  of  the  rebellion.     In  five 
years,  under  the  influence  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861,  and 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  iron  during  the  war,  the  production 
attained  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons. 

To  come  to  the  application  of  the  facts  connected  with  this 
industry  to  the  solution  of  the  question  under  discussion, — 
the  benefits  of  protection  to  the  consumer.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  material  progress  of  a  nation  is  in  proportion  to  its  con- 
sumption of  iron.  The  whole  body  of  consumers  constituting 
the  nation  has  derived  incalculable  advantages  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  home  industry  through  protection,  because  we 
use  iron  abundantly  only  when  it  is  produced  at  home.*     We 


*  In  illustration  of  the  incidental  benefits  of  this  industry,  I  venture  to  repnxlnce 
a  pa.4Siige  from  a  paper  published  by  ine  in  1850,  in  which  I  presented  the  results  of  my 
pergonal  observations  at  the  Katahdin  Iron  Works,  in  Maine. 

**  The  influence  of  the  industry  of  iron  upon  the  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  people, 
will  be  better  seen  by  taking  a  closer  view  of  the  actual  operations  of  an  iron  establish- 
ment. We  will  take  the  case  of  a  charcoal  furnace  and  forge  at  the  North.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  establishment,  for  obvious  geological  reasons,  is  in  an  interior  position, 
remote  from  the  great  markets,  and  in  a  country  whose  mountainous  surface  oflfers  a 
scanty  return  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  The  erection  of  iron  works  is  deter- 
mined upon.  An  idle  stream  is  dammed  up,  and  forced  to  the  aid  of  human  indu.stry. 
A  sawmill  is  erected.  Timber,  which  would  not  bear  transport  to  a  distant  market, 
becomes  suddenly  valuable.  The  worthless  clay  and  sand  are  converted  into  bricks. 
Building  stone  is  quarried  and  hauled.  The  neighboring  farmers  find  constant  employ- 
ment for  themselves  and  teams,  during  the  intervals  of  their  fanning  labors,  in  the 
coarser  mechanical  work,  or  in  the  transportation  of  materials.  The  store  and  board- 
ing-house are  built.  The  workmen  abstracted  from  farming  pursuits  must  be  fed.  A 
market  i?  found  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm,  —  for  milk,  potatoes,  hay,  and  all 
vegetables  which  could  not  be  carried  to  a  distant  markeL  The  regular  work  of  the 
furnace  and  forgo  commences.  The  young  men,  who  must  e^im  the  money  to  buy 
their  farms,  find  constant  employment  at  the  fire  or  hammer.  But  the  greater  portion 
of  t!io  labor  must  still  be  performed  by  the  farmer.    The  winter,  which  he  had  before 
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do  so  because  we  can  exchange  for  the  iron  produced  here  our 
agricultural  products  and  the  products  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, which  cannot  be  exported  to  pay  for  iron  abroad.  A 
careful  comparison  of  statistical  and  commercial  returns  will 
show  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  home  production  of  ii*on  have 
never  been  made  up  by  importations. 

Our  home  production  of  iron  benefits  consumers,  not  only  by 
enabling  them  to  consume  more  iron  by  the  exchange  of  their 
own  products,  but  it  keeps  down  the  prices  of  foreign  iron. 
After  the  fires  of  our  furnaces  and  rolling-mills  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  our  increasing  wealth  and 
population,  through  the  influx  of  gold  from  California,  had 
created  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  our  railroads,  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  iron  revived;  and  for  four  years,  from  1851  to 
1854  inclusive,  we  iipported  a  million  tons,  British  iron, 
which  had  been  sold  here  in  1849  for  40  dollars  a  ton,  while 
American  iron,  worth  twice  as  much,  was  offered  at  50  dollars, 
rose  to  the  enormous  price  of  $80  a  ton.     The  sliding-scalo 


spent  In  comparative  idlonesA,  doing  little  more  than  feeding  his  stock  and  getting  in 
his  firewood,  becomes  the  busiest  season.  This  is  the  best  time  to  transport  ore  and 
wood  to  the  furnace,  and  iron  to  market.  Three  or  four  cords  of  wood  must  be  sup- 
plied for  every  ton  of  iron  made.  He  cuts  and  hauls  this  wood,  and  Ams  receives 
wages  for  clearing  new  land  for  his  crop.«,  whereas,  before,  the  trees  were  felled  and 
burned  up  upon  the  land  at  a  great  expense.  From  these  various  employments  he  soon 
derives  means  to  improve  his  instruments  of  labor.  He  gets  a  butter  team,  puts  iron 
tires  and  axles  to  his  carts,  bos  new  chains,  bars,  picks,  and  ploughs,  to  use  on  his 
farm,  and  stoves  for  diminishing  the  labor  of  his  household.  For  these  he  has  only  to 
exchasge  his  labor,  without  payment  of  a  tax  or  profit  to  the  merchant  and  carrier. 
Constant  occupation  of  his  time  doubles  the  products  of  his  hands,  :md  the  market  at 
his  door  quadruples  the  value  of  his  land. 

The  increase  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  is  not  the  only  result 
achieved  by  well-employed  and  rewarded  labor.  Newspaper:*,  book)*,  schools,  churches, 
are  the  investments  of  the  surplus  proilucts  of  the  laborer.  With  the  prosperity 
effected  by  the  production  of  wealth,  spring  up  the  desire  and  effort  to  extend  its  bless- 
ings among  the  unfortunati'.  We  can  point  to  a  small  iron  mnnufacturer  in  Connecti- 
cut, who  has  devoted  all  the  pnifits  of  a  sniiill  furnace  and  farm,  in  and  upon  which  he 
labors  every  day  with  his  own  hands,  to  feeding,  clothing,  and  cducHiing,  at  his  jown 
house,  ten  or  twelve  orphan  children,  whom  he  has  rescued  fnim  poverty  and  crime, 
and  is  training  to  he  Christian  teachers  and  missionaries."*-  Menu/rial  of  Iron  Manu- 
j'licturers  of  Nur  Enylnwl^  p.  29. 
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of  duties,  which  the  American  iron-masters  asked  without  ob- 
taining, would  have  preserved  the  price  of  American  iron  at 
50  dollars  per  ton.  Our  railroads  paid,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  American  competition  for  want  of  adequate  pro- 
tection in  those  four  years,  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Such  facts  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
aggregate  cost  of  iron  to  American  consumers,  during  the  eight 
years  preceding  1854, was  greater  than  if  the  reduction  of  duties 
through  the  tariff  of  1846  had  never  taken  place*  The  cheap 
imports  offered  to  us  by  England  have  proved  but  snares  and 
illusions.  In  the  race  of  nations,  cheap  imports  are  like  the 
golden  apples  in  the  fabled  race  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta. 
They  serve  only  to  lure  us  from  the  course,  and  to  secure  for 
our  rivals  the  richer  prize. 

Attempts  to  make  cast-steel  in  this  country  have  been  con- 
tinued for  more  than*thirty  years ;  but  with  so  little  success, 
that,  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it  was  believed  that 
we  should  be  always  compelled  to  depend  upon  foreign  mines 
and  labor  for  this  indispensable  material  for  tools  and  machin- 
ery. It  was  said  that  our  ores  were  wanting  in  the  steely  pro- 
pensity found  in  the  Swedish  irons,  of  which  England  had  the 
monopoly ;  and  we  were  warned  against  attempting  to  nourish 
tliis  manufacture  through  protective  duties,  by  reference  to 
Franco,  which  was  said  to  have  failed,  even  by  the  highest  pre- 
miums and  prohibitory  duties,  to  attain  any  excellence  in  this 
manufacture.!  Hence,  until  1861,  the  dutie3  on  steel  Mere 
kept  even  below  the  revenue  standard.  Within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  steel-producing 
qualities  exist  in  American  iron ;  and  many  of  the  best  edge- 
tool  manufacturers  and  machinists  in  the  country  testify  that 


*  This  is  the  conclusion  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  political  economiits,  and  a  dia- 

« 

interested  observer,  Prof.  Bowen.    Principles  of  Political  Economy,  &c.,  p.  218. 

t  See  M^moire  sur  la  Fabrication  et  le  Commerce  des  ¥en  k  Acier,  par  M.  F.  Leplay, 
Aunales  des  Miues,  quat.  ser.  i.  9. 
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steel,  both  cast  and  rolled,  made  from  American  iron  in  Pitts- 
burgh, is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  English  make. 

The  capacity  of  the  works  in  and  around  Pittsburgh  alone, 
some  of  them  employing  a  capital  of  over  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, is  estimated  at  seventy-five  tons  a  day.  The  acquisition 
of  this  industry  to  our  national  resources  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Brief  as  has  been  its  history, 
it  has  already  demonstrated  its  efficacy  in  controlling  foreign 
prices. 

For  many  years  before  the  introduction  of  American  cast- 
steel,  while  the  duty  was  only  12  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the 
price  of  the  best  English  steel  averaged  16  cents  per  pound. 
As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  manufacture  in  this  country 
was  likely  to  be  a  success,  and  that  the  American  steel  was 
offered  a  little  below  the  English  rates,  the  prices  of  English 
steel  were  reduced  until  the  best  imported  cast-steel  was  sold 
at  13  cents  a  pound.  A  memorial  addressed  to  the  Senate, 
signed  by  the  officers  of  several  important  railroad  companies, 
states  that»  previous  to  the  present  extensive  preparations  in 
this  country  for  producing  Bessemer-steel  rails  and  forgings, 
foreign  agents  charged  $150  per  ton  tn  gold  for  the  same  rails 
that  they  reduced  to  $110  per  ton  in  gold,  when  they  became 
aware  that  such  preparations  were  being  made.*    Mr.  Cattell, 


*  Six  diffcront  establishments  for  making  Bessemer  steel,  each  capable  of  producing 
daily  from  thirty  to  forty  tons,  are  now  in  operation,  or  in  the  course  of  construction,  in 
this  country.  Tlic  leading  iron  manufacturers  of  the  country,  in  whose  company  I  re- 
cently witnessed  the  operations  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Winslow  and  Griswold,  at 
Troy,  N.Y.,  declarer  that  all  the  difficulties  of  this  manufacture  are  overcome,  and  that 
the  making  of  steel  by  the  pneumatic  process,  —  the  greatest  improvement  in  metal- 
lurgy which  has  been  made  since  Cort's  process  of  puddling,  —  with  judicious  protec- 
tion, will  be  definitely  established  in  this  country.  The  benefits  which  consumers  will 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  this  manufacture  are  incalculable.  A  steel  railway 
bar,  costing  not  twice  as  much,  will  last  thirty  times  as  long  as  one  made  of  puddled 
iron;  and  it  is  said  by  those  best  informed,  that,  so  soon  as  the  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing the  Bessemer  metal  shall  be  adequate  to  meet  t!ie  demand,  this  metal  will  come 
in  use  for  making  all  the  axles  and  wheel  tiros  of  our  carriHges  and  wagons;  the  shoes 
of  our  horses,  oxen,  and  mules;  the  ploughs  and  harrows,  spades,  hoes,  and  rakes  of 
our  farmers;  the  bars  and  mattocks,  the  hammers,  sledg<&s^«A!ii\>\K>i:^^\.  \^>Kt  \s\\\«x^n 
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in  an  admirable  speech  upon  the  tariff  question  delivered  in 
tlie  Senate  last  winter,  makes  the  following  statement :  "  A 
number  of  original  invoices  now  in  my  possession  from  promi- 
nent English  steel-manufacturing  agents  on  this  side,  dated  in 
the  years  1850,  1852, 1853, 1855,  and  1857,  show  that  during 
these  years,  when  the  duties  on  steel  were  far  below  the  pres- 
ent rates,  being  as  low  in  the  year  1857  as  twelve  cents  ad 
valorem,  equal  to  about  one  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
as  shown  by  the  Custom-house  valuation,  the  best  cast-steel 
averaged  fifteen  cents,  and  the  maximum  sixteen  and  a  half 
cents.  Invoices  and  offers  made  by  the  same  manufacturers' 
agents  during  the  present  month  (January,  1867),  the  exist- 
ing tariff  upon  the  same  grade  being  three  cents  per  pound, 
shows  an  avemge  decline  of  one  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  This  comparatively  new  branch'  of  manufacture,  and 
the  figures  I  have  given  (says  Mr.  Cattell),  shows  that,  work- 
ing  under  a  protective  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound,  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  our  own  people  have  forced  the 
English  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  rate  one  and  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  per  pound ;  saving  to  the  American  consumer  twenty- 
five  dollars  on  every  ton  used."  At  the  time  of  the  Trent 
affair,  when  we  were  upon  the  verge  of  a  war  with  England, 
the  steel  manufacture  had  not  been  developed,  and  we  were 
mainly  dependent  upon  that  country  for  the  raw  material  of 
our  bayonets  and  sabres,  and  what  was  more  vital,  for  the  tools 
for  boring  and  fashioning  our  guns  and  cannon.  A  conflict 
with  England  would  have  severely  taught  us  the  lesson  that 
no  country  is  safe  which  does  not  rely  upon  its  own  industry 
and  resources  for  every  muniment  of  war. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  with  adequate  protection,   the 
industries  of  steel  and  iron  should  not  obtain  that  absolute 


nails  and  screws  for  buil<ling<«,  bolts  and  nuts  for  machinery,  &o.,  all  of  nvhich  will  be 
made  better,  and,  in  proportion  to  tlieir  quality,  cheaper  than  they  are  now  produced. 
—  See  Paper  on  the  Pneumatic  Process,  by  T.  S.  Durfee. 
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iiidcpeiideiice  ivhich  the  American  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  denomiuated  hardware  goods,  now  enjoy.  I  Iiave  takou 
BOme  pains  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  liiirdware  mamirac- 
ture  in  this  country,  and  its  capacity  for  supplying  tlio  wants 
of  consumers.  Forty  years  ago,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  oldest  of  the  extensive  dealers  of  hardware  in  Xew  Eng- 
land, American  goods  were  an  exception  in  the  hardware 
stores.  At  the  present  time,  in  taking  an  account  of  stock,  fivc- 
Bixtbs  of  the  hardware,  including  heavy  goodtt,  is  of  American 
manufacture.  Wo  now  manufacture  all  the  styles  required 
for  onr  consumption  ;  and  there  is  no  English  article  imported 
for  which  there  is  any  demand  which  is  not  furnished  by  our 
own  manufacture.  Tlie  American  axes,  shovels,  spades,  and 
hoes  have  wholly  taken  the  place  of  tlie  foreign  tools.  Noth- 
ing lilic  them  in  shape  or  dnish  is  made  abroad,  and  they  are 
largely  exported.  A  single  axe  factory  has  made  1,600  axes 
per  day  for  800  days  in  one  year.  The  original  manufacturer 
of  the  most  popular  shovels  congratulated  himself  when  ho 
could  make  ten  dozen  per  week.  His  sons  now  make  regularly 
2,000  dozen  per  week.  In  nearly  all  carpenters'  tools  we  excel. 
The  American  socket  or  framing  chisels  take  the  place  of  the 
English,  although  English  furmcr  chisels  and  plane  irons,  for 
hard  wood  and  ship-carpenters'  use,  are  preferred.  Wo  im[K)rt 
no  long  saws  or  circulars ;  of  other  saws,  the  consumption  is 
about  divided  between  tlie  Americau  and  English.  Tlio  twist 
gimlet  is  of  Auierican  design,  and  principally  of  home  make. 
The  screw  auger  ia  also  an  American  design  and  lias  replace  d 
the  English  pod  auger.  It  is  the  same  witli  all  bits  of  tliat 
family,  though  Englisli  pod-bits  for  countersinks  are  still 
imported.  Iti  tlie  class  of  locks  of  all  kinds,  American  articles 
arc  cheaper,  simpler,  and  of  better  workmanship.  Foreign 
locks  are  imported  only  for  the  variety  in  the  patterns  of  the 
keys  and  wards.  American  butts  and  hinges  of  all  kinds  are 
cheaper  and  better,  and  esclado  the  foreign.    Wood  screws,  in 
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shape  and  design,  are  American,  none  being  imported  except 
such  as  are  made  under  foreign  patents  of  American  inven- 
tions. In  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  table  and  pocket,  the  medium 
American  qualities  are  cheaper  and  better  than  those  of  foreign 
importation,  which  are  confined  to  the  very  low,  or  very  higli 
or  fancy  articles.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  watched  the 
hardware  business  for  many  years,  that  the  introduction  of 
every  American  article  to  replace  the  foreign  has  had  the  effect 
to  lower  the  price  of  the  latter  until  it  has  generally  been  driven 
from  the  market.  Every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  the  small  prod- 
ucts of  this  class  of  manufacture.  These  manufactures  have 
grown  up  without  any  advantages  of  cheap,  raw  material,  either 
of  coal,  iron,  or  steel.  Tliey  have  been  clearly  the  products  of 
protection.* 

In  presenting  the  thread  of  argument  upon  which  I  have 
strung  these  illustrations  of  our  own  dependence  upon  home 
industry,  which  could  be  continued  indefinitely,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  repeat  the  term  protectioHy  to  which,  I  am  aware, 


*  Our  progre;is  in  many  industries  which  are  sometinaes  referred  to  as  having  de- 
rived very  little  benefit  from  protection,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  skill  noarished  by  the 
protected  manufnctures.  Our  machine  shops  originated  with  our  mills,  and  the  power 
of  upplyinj;  machinery,  so  characteristic  of  our  people,  has  been  developed  by  our  man 
ufacturing  system:  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  incidents  of  protection  that  we  make  the 
bent  watches  in  the  world  by  machinery.  The  Waltham  watch  foctory  lies  alongside 
of  the  first  power-loom  cotton  mill.  It  is  this  power  of  applying  machinery  which  has 
enabled  us  to  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  those  musical  instrumeota  which  can  be 
principally  made  by  machinery, — such  as  (pitars,  flutes,  and  pianofortes.  Violins 
must  be  made  wholly  by  hand,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments  we  have 
attained  no  success.  Heavy  machinery  was  first  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  silver 
plate,  formerly  made  with  jeweller's  tools,  at  Providence,  R.I.,  one  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture.  I  visited  one  establishment,  in  1864,  when  two-and-a-half 
tons  of  silver  were  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Wherever  possible,  machinery  was 
substituted  for  manipulation.  Silver  was  rolled  into  sheets  between  rollers  weighing 
fifteen  tutis,  and  pressed  by  heavier  dies  than  those  in  use  for  striking  coin.  The  ware, 
made  from  designs  furnished  by  highly-paid  artists,  was  unsurpassed  in  perfection  of 
finish.  If  we  ask  how  the  wealth  is  produced  to  bring  these  luxuries  into  demand 
even  in  a  time  of  war,  we  have  only  to  look  around  the  little  State  where  this  manu- 
facture flourishes,  and  see  its  diversified  industry,  aided  by  the  large  use  of  machinery, 
enabling  its  population  to  pay  a  taxation,  per  capita,  of  $22.68,  while  the  agricultural 
State  of  Tennessee  pays  a  tax  of  only  $1.86  for  each  penon  of  its  populatiou. 
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8omo  who  sympathize  with  me  in  opinion  object.  No  better 
terra,  I  think,  lias  ever  been  snggested  to  express  the  precise 
idea  which  the  word  "  protection  "  implies.  It  is  t!ie  word  used 
by  the  early  statesmen  in  the  prenmhlc  of  tJie  first  American 
tarifT,  to  denote  their  ohject  in  aiding  our  liomc  industry  by 
legislative  action.  It  expresses  the  precise  object  of  such 
legislation,  —  tliat  of  defending  against  tlie  assaults  of  otiicr 
nations  the  labor  of  our  own,  so  that  our  industry  may  be  as 
well  protected  and  as  free  as  our  soil,  and  that  the  country 
may  have  a  real  free  trade  of  its  own,  and  not  one  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  selRshness  of  otlier  nations.  Its  object  is,  that 
our  people  may  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  happy  privileges  of 
a  country  to  which,  as  the  great  statesman  of  Russia  has  said, 
"  God  has  given  such  conditions  of  existence,  that  its  grand 
internal  life  is  enough  for  it." 

It  is  obvious  that  my  argument,  that  protection  is  a  boon  to 
the  consumer,  is  a  hypothetical  one,  so  far  as  it  implies  that 
there  is  a  class  worthy  of  consideration  who  are  consumers 
only.  In  this  country  we  arc  all  producers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers. The  man  of  science  who  discovers  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  the  scholar  who  teaches  them,  the  inventor  who 
applies  them  to  the  labor-saving  machine,  the  official  who  pre- 
pares the  patent  titles,  the  lawyer  who  defends  them,  the 
clergyman  and  physician  who  preserve  the  physical  and  moral 
health  which  make  invention  possible,  are  equally  producers 
with  the  mechanic  who  makes  the  machine,  tlie  capitalist  who 
employs  it,  the  merchant  who  distributes  its  products,  or  the 
farmer  who  feeds  them  all.  E^ch  contributes  some  useful 
product,  the  labor  of  his  mind  or  body,  in  exchange  for  the 
product  of  the  other,  who  in  liis  turn  becomes  a  consumer. 
Production  and  consumption  re-act  upon  each  other,  and,  when 
pushed  to  the  utmost,  cfTect  that  diversity  of  industry  which 
employs  all  tlie  powers,  intellectual  and  assthotic  as  well  as 
mechanical,  of  the  comniiuiity.    The  more  varied  the  indi- 
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vidual  efforts,  the  more  complete  the  concert  of  all,  twining 
together  like  the  toues  of  many  instruments  in  some  great 
synipliony.  Society  thus  becomes  a  harmonious  whole,  con- 
cordant with  the  origin  of  creation  and  the  purpose  of  maud's 
being,  so  grandly  sung  in  Dryden's  stately  measures :  — 


« 


From  humonj,  from  hearenly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began ; 
Through  the  whole  chorus  of  the  notes  it  rang. 

The  diapason  closing  frill  in  man.' 


tt 


LETTER 


OF 


MR.    SAMUEL    BATCHELDER. 


Mr.  Hayk3  :  Dear  Sir,  —  I  understand  your  inquiiy  relates  to 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  manufactures  in  this  country,  in  sup- 
plying manufactured  articles  cheaper,  and  also  to  the  production  of 
such  as  are  better  suited  to  our  climate  and  the  wants  of  the  population, 
than  had  before  been  imported. 

Within  my  recollection,  which  extends  back  to  the  last  years  of  the 
last  century,  most  of  the  clothing  for  summer  wear, —  including  shirting, 
sheeting,  &c.,  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  of  household 
manufacture,  consisted  of  India  cottony  a  very  light  and  unser\'iceable 
fabric,  and  made  from  cotton  very  inferior  to  that  produced  in  this 
country.  After  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery  in  JCngland. 
cotton  yam  was  made  suitable  to  be  used  for  warps  (which  until  tha.^ 
time  were  made  only  of  linen),  thus  facilitating  to  a  great  degree  the 
household  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths.  After  the  intnxluction  of  pow- 
er-loom weaving  in  England,  — which  was  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1812, — the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  was 
increased  in  England  to  such  a  degree,  that,  immediately  aflcr  the  close 
of  the  war,  large  quantities  of  British  shirting  were  imported  annually. 
These  goods,  though  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  India  cot' 
tons,  were  by  no  means  suitable  for  common  use ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  introduction  of  power-loom  weaving  in  this  country,  that  an  article 
was  produced  that  was  of  such  a  substantial  fabric  as  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  people.  The  Waltham  sheetings,  a  stout  fabric,  made  from  good 
cotton,  sold  without  any  starch  or  dressing,  proved  to  bo  so  serviceable 
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and  comfortiible  an  iirticle,  that  many  mills  were  soon  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  tlie  country.     And  these  goods  not  only  proved  to 
be  better  a<lapted  for  use  in  this  country,  but  soon  became  an  arrifle  of 
export  to  South  America,  India,  China,  and  other  parts  of  tlie  world, 
where  tlic  people  substituted  American  cottons  in  place  of  such  as  they 
had  forniorly  imported  from  England.     This  was  so  much  the  case, 
that    English    manufacturers  were   driven    to   imitate   the   American 
fabrics ;  and  English  sheetings  and  shirtings,  made  of  inferior  cotton, 
were  soon  found  in  many  foreign  markets,  l)earing  the  stamps  of  Wal- 
thani  and  other  Americiin  marks. 

Mr.  Nathan  Ai)pleton,  in  advocating  the  encouragement  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  in  Congress  against  the  opposition  of  the  South, 
very  properly  took  the  ground  that  manufacturing  in  this  country 
would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  demand  for  Southern  cotton,  by 
substituting  goods  made  from  such  cotton  in  foreign  countries,  instead 
of  those  manufactured  from  the  inferior  cotton  of  India.  These 
American  cottons  not  only  proved  to  be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of 
this  country,  and  to  wear  better  than  such  as  had  formerly  been  im- 
ported, but  were  affoixled  at  a  much  lower  price. 

In    1820,  I  commenced  the  manufacture  at  the  Hamilton   ^lills, 
•Lowell,  of  a  twilled  article  known  now  very  extensively  as    Jean, 
ITiitil  this  time,  the  power  loom  had  been  principally  confined  to  what  was 
called  plain  goods,  such  as  the  sheetings  and  shirtings  before  mentioned. 
Th(5  Merrimack  Mills  were  just  commencing  the  manufacture  of  a 
finer  article  fur  printed  calicoes.     Very  few  articles  of  twilled  cottons 
'vere  imiK)rted,  —  such  as  were  finished  for  particular  articles  of  dress, 
and  sold  at  a  hi;rh  price.     So  far  as  I  could  learn,  these  twilled  gootls 
were  woven  only  on  the  hand  loom  in  England,  where  the  jH>wer  loom 
had  only  been  employed  in  weaving  plain  clotlis.     The  production   of 
those  goods  upon  the  power  loom  at  as  low  a  price,  according  to  weight, 
as  plain  cloth,  at  once  opened  a  market  for  them  for  various  pur|>oses  for 
which  they  were  better  adapted  than  those  woven  plain.     And,  being 
sold  at  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  any  similar  imported  article, 
the  demand  for  them  was  considerably  inci-eased  in  this  country,  aiul^ 
some  >yere  (jxported  ;  and,  among  the  first  that  were  sent  to  Calcutta,  I 
was  told  a  i»ortion  of  them  was  sold  for  clothing  the  British  troops  in    \ 
India,  who,  on  account  of  the  climate,  being  clothed  in  wliite,  required 
something  a  little  more  substantial  than  the  thin  manufacture  of  the 
country. 
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In  1827,  I  commenced  the  manufacture  at  the  same  place  of  an 
article  similar  to  the  Jeans  before  mentioned,  but  of  a  stouter  fab- 
ric, since  well  known  as  Drilling ;  on  which  thousands  of  looms  have 
since  been  employed,  making  goods  of  precisely  the  same  description, 
with  the  same  number  of  threads  both  in  tlie  warp  and  filling,  of  the 
same  average  weight,  with  yam  of  the  same  fineness,  and  without 
the  least  variation  in  any  particular.  These  Drillings  have  gone  into 
extensive  use  in  this  country,  and  have  become  generally  known  abroad, 
having  constituted  a  large  article  of  export. 

I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  exports  of  Domestics  to  China  alone, 
consisting  principally  of  the  above  articles,  as  follows,  in  round 
numbers :  — 

In  1850 15,000,000  yards. 

„    1852 25,000,000  „ 

,,1853 24,000,000  „ 

„    1854 15,000,000  „ 

„    1855 7,700,000  „ 

„    1856 16,500,000  „ 

,,1857 5,500,000  „ 

,,1858 28,000,000  „ 

,,1859 31,000,000  „ 

„    1860 32,900,000  „ 


as  you  see,  continuing  to  increase,  until  interrupted  by  the  rebellion. 

Within  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation,  sailors  generally 
wore  a  Uue  and  white  check  for  shirting,  which  was  mostly  imported 
from  England.  In  1827  or  1828,  I  commenced  the  manufacture,  at 
the  Hamilton  Mills,  Lowell,  of  a  twilled  article,  blue  and  white,  since 
well  known  as  shirting  stripe.  The  sale  of  this  article  was  modera^^ 
at  first,  and  was  not  manufactured  to  any  great  extent,  but  was  A 
found  to  be  more  serviceable  and  suitable  for  the  hard  s^  #f 

sailors  than  the  thinner  and  lighter  article  they  had  beer  '  «ed 

to  wear;   and  coming  into  use  by  sailors  on  long  voyagi,^  ia, 

and  by  the  whalers  in  the  Pacific,  soon  became  so  generally  known, 
that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  ex])ort  to  the  "Western  coast  of 
America,  and  is  now  so  generally  adopted  for  sailors*  shirts,  that  it 
would  require  a  considerable  search  to  find  a  sailor  wearing  the  blue 
and  white  check,  formerly  so  common. 


